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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  to  the  Christian  public  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Missions/'  it  beoomei 
ne,  first  of  all,  to  acknowledge  the  good  Providence  of  God,  which  has  enabled  me 
to  acoomplish  a  work  of  such  difiBculty  and  magnitnde,  in  so  short  a  time.    The  en< 
terprise  was  entered  upon  with  mach  misgiving  ;  but  every  obstacle  has  been  removed 
out  of  the  way,  as  the  work  has  proceeded.    The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was 
commenced  on  the  12th  of  January  last.    On  the  10th  of  June,  we  commenced  the 
process  of  stereotyping,  having  about  half  the  manuscript  in  hand.    The  work  of 
printing  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done  ;  and  we  have  not 
been  delayed  a  single  day  for  want  of  copy,  though  the  manuscripts  haye  often  been 
lecdved  by  mail  the  very  day  they  were  wanted.    The  whole  will  be  completed  a  lit- 
tle before  the  first  of  November,  making  more  than  four  months  occupied  in  printing. 
If  it  be  asked  how  such  a  work  could  be  thoroughly  prepared,  in  so  short  a  time,  we 
answer,  by  division  of  labor.    There  have  been  more  than  twenty  dififerent  persons 
engaged  upon  it.     It  has  been  a  work  of  immense  labor  ;  but  the  labor  has  been  so 
divided  that  each  one  has  had  ample  time  to  do  his  part  thoroughly.    At  the  same 
time,  a  general  unity  of  plan  and  design  has  been  secured,  an  outline  of  every  article 
having  been  furnished  by  the  Editor.     And  here  I  would  acknowledge  my  great  obli- 
gations to  those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  consented,  at  my  request,  to  aid  me  in 
this  important  undertaking ;  as,  without  such  aid,  it  would  have  required  years  to  ac- 
complish it.    Their  names  appear  at  the  close  of  their  several  articles,  and  will  afford 
a  fiofficient  guaranty  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy.    The  articles  which  appear  with> 
oat  a  name  have  been  prepared,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Editor.    The  por- 
tions relating  to  the  missions  of  the  American  Baptist  Union  have  been  furnished  by 
the  author  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  ''  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  f 
and  those  of  the  Methodists  in  this  country  and  England,  by  a  respected  clergyman 
of  that  denomination,  whose  name  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Meth- 
o<fist  Missionary  Society,  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  undertake  it.    The  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  have  been  chiefly  taken  (by  permission,)  from  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lowrie's  "  Mannal  of  Missions."    The  article  on  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  missions 
was  prepared  by  a  Roman  Catholic  layman. 

We  have  aimed  to  make  the  entire  work  truly  catholic  in  its  character  and  spirit, 
gning  to  every  mission  the  degree  of  prominence  to  which  it  is  properly  entitled  by 
its  age,  importance,  and  success,  without  respect  to  the  denomination  -of  Christians 
which  snj^rts  it ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  brighter  or  more  cheering  view  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  different  denominations  of  evangelical  Protestants,  than  their 
operations  on  missionary  ground,  where  they  are  found  adopting  the  same  general 
measores,  preaching  the  same  Christ,  and  receiving  the  seal  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
npoB  their  labors.  But,  while  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  general  character  of 
the  F^ork,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  adopting  every  opinion  expressed,  or  of  vouch* 
iDg  for  every  statement  made  by  my  respected  contributors. 


Vi  PREFACE. 

The  coDSODants  are  generally  sounded  as  they  are  in  the  English  alphabet 

II.  Hawaiian. — ^The  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  reducing  the  lan^age  to  writ- 
ing, have  adopted  a  portion  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  giving  the  vowels  the  following  sounds : 

a  as  in  folker  ;  i  as  in  machine,  or  as  long  t; 

e  as  in  iiuxj^  or  as  long  a  in  pale ;  o  as  in  no  ;  u  as  oo  in  too. 

The  full  accent  is  usually  on  the  last  vowel  but  ooe,  and  a  secondarv  accent  two  syllables 
before  the  full.  In  the  diphthongal  combinations,  oe,  at,  ao^  and  au,  each  letter  retains  its  origi- 
nal sound,  but  when  spoken  in  quick  succession,  combine  together  in  a  diphthong.  GonsonantB 
ore  not  doubled,  and  never  end  a  word  or  syllable. — Bingham^s  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

III.  Armenian  and  Turkish. — I.  Sounds  of  Vow£. 

a  as  in  far.  «  as  in  but. 

tf  as  a  in  faie.  oo  as  in  moon. 

i  as  in  machine.  at  as  t  in  ivy. 

0  as  in  note.  Ai  as  the  French  eu  in  peiL 

u  as  in  wiiL 
Note. — Some  of  the  above  are  but  approximations  to  the  vowel  sounds  designed  to  be  ex- 
pressed. E  and  o,  for  example,  are  not  quite  so  broad  and  open  as  the  corresponding  English 
sounds.  Ai  is  strictly  a  diphthong,  the  elements  of  which  are  indeed  the  same  as  our  long  t,  bat 
not  so  closely  united  in  pronunciation.  U  in  Armenian  names  is  best  represented  as  above ; 
but  in  Turkish  words  it  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  French  ti  as  in  une.  The  sound 
ffepresented  by  u  is  more  exactly  tiiat  of  the  French  e  in  le,  me,  &o. 

2.  Sounds  qf  Coneonants.  s 

g  always  hard,  as  in  good»  e&  as  in  cAotiu 

<  as  in  sun.  zh  as  in  pleasure. 

Gh  and  kit  are  guttural  sounds,  having  no  corresponding  sounds  or  characters  in  English 
or  French.    The  former  resembles  the  modern  Greek  y,  and  the  latter  Xi  but  both  are  deeper. 
C  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  h,  except  in  words  t^at  have  become  anglicized  with 
e  in  them. 

/,  shy  and  in  general  tiie  contonants  not  mentioned  above,  to  be  sounded  as  in  English. 
The  combinatipn  th  does  not  occur ;  when,  therefore,  the  letters  occur  together,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  different  syllables,  and  each  to  have  ka  own  proper  sound ;  e.  g.  Fethi, 
pronounced  Fet-hi. 

3.  Accent. — ^The  accent,  which  is  slight,  is  uniformly  on  the  last  pliable  in  Armenian 
pioper  names,  and  nearly  so  in  Turkish.  All  the  other  syllables  should  be  uttered  fully,  and 
with  equal  stress  of  voice. 

4.  Anglicized  Proper  Names. — Names  which  have  been  long  familiar  to  English  and 
American  readers,  and  have  thus  become  anglicized,  not  to  be  (Ranged.  Such  are  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  Scio,  Mitylene,  Nicomedia,  Philadelphia,  Sec.  la  fact,  being  for  the  most  part 
Greek  names,  they  do  not  strictly  fail  within  the  rules  above  given. 

Monthly  Concert. — One  object  which  I  have  had  in  view,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  has  been  to  provide  the  means  of  adding  interest  and  value  to  the  Monthly 
Concert.  The  practice  of  appointing  committees  to  report  at  this  meeting  on  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  Missionary  Field,  is  extending  in  the  churches  ;  and  where  it  is 
well  carried  out,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  by  engaging  the 
leading  minds  in  the  charch  in  the  personal  examination  of  the  field,  it  tends  greatly 
to  extend  and  deepen  the  missionary  spirit.  Bat,  whenever  this  is  attempted,  those 
engaged  in  it  are  met  with  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  not  having  access  to  the 
materials  for  giving  a  complete  view  of  scarcdy  a  single  mission  in  the  world.  This 
book  will  obviate  this  difficulty,  not  only  by  giving  a  complete,  thoagh  brief  historical 
Bketch.  of  almost  every  existing  inission  in  the  world  ;  bat  it  will  generally  point  out 
where  farther  information  can  be  obtained.  It  also  provides  the  means  of  examining 
the  localities  on  the  maps.  And  from  these  maps,  rough  (mes  may  be  constructed  for 
use  in  the  lecture  room,  (in  addition  to  Bidwell's  large  maps, )  with  very  little  labor,  and 
no  other  expense  than  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  some  India  ink,  and  a  little  car- 
mine. And  besides  what  is  strictly  missionary,  the  work  contains  a  great  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  resources  of  Christendom  and  the  religious  movements  oi 
the4ige,  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  effective  remark. 

With  these  explanations  of  the  author's  views,  this  work,  which  has  cost  him  so 
great  an  amount  of  thought,  labor,  and  anxiety,  is  commended  to  the  kind  considera*- 
tion  of  the  Christian  public,  m  the  humble  yet  confident  hope  that  it  may  be  usef oL 
Bbookltk,  Nov.  1,  1854. 


munsrj  operetioiis,  tbe  condition  of  the  heathen,  Ac,  which  contain  valnable  informa- 
tioQ.  Th£  Missionary  Societies  are  treated  nnder  their  several  titles,  giving  an  acconnt 
of  titeir  origin,  the  namber  of  their  missions,  missionaries,  converts,  amount  of  receipts, 
&c  Thus,  a  greater  amount  of  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
tbe  age,  is  compfressed  within  these  pa^es  than  was  ever  before  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  or  any  one  series  of  volumes.  And  the  matter  here  given  to  the  public  is  not 
a  mere  compilation,  hot  almost  the  whole  of  it  has  been  written  anew  expressly  for 
this  work.  As  the  materials  have  been  collected  from  a  very  wide  range,  and  to  a 
great  extent  from  ori^nal  sources,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  always  to  give 
specific  credit,  except  where  the  reference  might  be  of  advantage,  in  a  more  full  exa- 
moation  of  the  sabject. 

iiapr. — ^The  varioas  maps,  which  accompany  the  work,  will  be  found  to  cover  nearly 
all  the  groand  occapied  by  foreign  missions.  They  will  generally  be  placed  near  th^ 
descriptions  of  missionary  operations  in  the  countries  which  they  describe.  But,  some- 
times, a  place  described  will  be  found  on  a  map  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  matter 
Tl'iich  relates  to  it.  For  instance,  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  As* 
sam  will  be  foand  on  the  map  of  Bengal.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  maps,  arranged 
according  to  location  :  On  Africa,  7,  viz.:  Africa  South  of  the  Eqitator^  Souths 
em  Africa,  Western  Africa,  Liberia,  Cajpt  Palfnas,Sherbro  Sf  MendiYaruba  ;  On  India, 
5 :  India,  Southern  India  and  Ctylon,  Western  India,  Bengal,  and  Northern  India  ; 
Bumah,  Siam,  Sf^.  1  ;  China,  1  ;  Fuhchau,  1  ;  Sandvnch  islands,  1  ;  Other  Facifie 
hUi,^',  New- Zealand  and  Van  DitmaiCs  Land,  1  ;  Australia,  1  ;  West  Indies,  4, 
:\i. :  St.  Kitts  and  ATiiigua,  Jamaica,  St,  Thomas  and  St.  Croix  aiid  Surinam ;  Inr 
Hin  Territory^  \  ;  Labrador  and  Greenland,  1  ;  Western  Asia,  6,  viz. :  Armenia, 
AifUiiband  tidniiy,  IViestorians,  Constantinople  and  vicinity,  Syria,  Tftessalonica ;  mak« 
ID":  32  in  all.  These  maps  are  some  of  them  original,  having  been  drawn  by  mis« 
^iooanes  who  have  been  on  the  ground.  Others  have  been  compiled  with  much  labor. 
They  mny  not  contain  all  the  stations  ;  but  where  any  are  lacking,  they  can  easily 
be  located  from  a  description,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  scale  of  miles. 

•  Sfeiling  and  ^renunciation  of  Proper  Names. — I  have  been  requested  to  give 
the  accurate  spelluig  and  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  names,  which  occnr  in  Mission* 
ary  intelligence  ;  and  at  first  I  designed  to  do  so  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impracticable.  The  diversity  of  spelling  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  any  role  ;  and  as  the  missionaries,  in  spelling,  use  the  Roman  letters  to  express 
IS  nearly  as  possible  the  sound  of  a  foreign  tongue,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt,  by  any  other  combination  of  the  same  letters,  to  express  more  perfectly 
sounds  that  I  have  never  heard.  What  leads  to  the  diversity  of  spelling  is,  the  at- 
tempts of  different  persons  to  express,  by  different  combinations  of  the  Roman  charao- 
ters,  sounds  that  have  no  corresponding  utterances  in  our  language.  The  most  that  I 
can  do,  is  to  give  a  few  simple  rules,  and  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with  myself  in 
spelling  the  same  words  alike  in  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  in  which  last  particular, 
however,  I  am  not  confident  that,  in  every  instance,  I  have  succeeded.  The  following 
systems  have  been  adopted  by  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 

L  CuaruB. — ^The  follovring  Eystem  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  Chinese  names  is  thai 
iibpted  by  Williams,  in  his  *<  Middle  Kingdom." 

Powers  of  the  Letters. 

1.  a  as  in  far  ;  11.  ou  as  ov  / 

2.  tt  88  in  American ;  '  12.  eu,  as  in  colloquial  phrase  say'em, 

3.  e  as  in  men  ;  13.  ia  as  in  yard ;  e.  g.  Aur,  kiangt  prose,  hiSi, 

4.  ^  as  IB  they:  htang, 

5.  t  as  in  pm;  14.  iau  is  made  by  joining  Nos.  5  and  11. 

6.  i  as  in  machine  ;  15.  ie  as  Id  Sierra  (SpaDish.| 

7.  o  as  in  lonz ;  •  16.  iu  as  in  pew,  pure,  lengthened  to  a  diph- 

8.  tt  as  in  ftM  ;  thong. 

9.  «  as  in  Vvme  (Fr.)  or  ttnnm ;  17.  vu  is  made  by  adding  a  short  e  to  tlit 

10.  at  as  iu  nrWe,  lon^r  than  i  in  vine.    The  precedins^. 
combination  ei  is  more  slenaer  than  at,    18.  tu  as  in  Louisiana, 
though  the  di^rence  is  slight. 


77  PBEPACB. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  farnished  these  contributions  have  been  induced  to  under- 
take the  work,  from  the  interesir  which  they  have  felt  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  to  that  canse.  They  have  falfillcd 
their  engagements  faithfally,  and  with  great  promptness  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  belieying  that  the  work  is  mnch  more  valaable  than  it  would  hare  been,  if  I  had 
done  the  whole  myself.  They  will  accept  this  public  expression  of  my  thanks,  as  well 
as  of  my  high  appreciation  of  their  labors.  I  would  also,  in  this  place,  return  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies,  for  the  kind  encourage- 
ment which  they  have  given  me,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the 
American  Board,  who  have  granted  me  the  free  use  of  their  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  and  also  encouraged  the  enterprise  by  subscribing  for  100  copies  of  the  work. 
I  return  thanks,  also,  to  those  numerous  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  given  me  kind 
words  of  encouragement,  and  subscribed  for  copies  of  the  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  matter  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  press,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  secure  accuracy  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  strange,  if,  in  so  large  a  work, 
consisting,  to  so  great  an  extent,  of  statements  of  facts  and  numbers,  no  mistakes 
should  occur.  Yet,  if  an  error  should  be  occasionally  discovered,  we  think  it  should 
not,  in  the  mmd  of  a  reasonable  man,  impair  conHdenco  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
wholo. 

This  volame  brings  down  the  history  and  results  of  missionary  operations  to  the 
present  time.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  tiiat  is  generally 
inaccessible,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  missionary  libraries,  spread  out  in  series 
of  volumes,  extending  through  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

It  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  form  for  reading,  colisultation,  and  reference. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  a  book  to  be  consulted  for  reference,  but  a  book  to  be  read  ; 
many  of  the  sketches  and  narratives  being  of  thrilling  interest.  No  future  revision 
or  alteration  is  contemplated  in  this  volume,  beyond  the  correction  of  errors.  It  will 
always  be  as  valuable  a  record  of  the  past,  as  it  is  now.  But  if  anything  further  shall 
be  called  for,  to  bring  up  the  history  of  missions  and  the  progress  of  Christianity,  to 
any  future  time,  other  volumes  may  be  added,  either  periodically  or  occasionally^  ac- 
cording to  the  demand. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  copyright  of  this  work  has  cost  me  no  incon- 
siderable outlay  of  means,  in  addition  to  my  own  time  and  labor ;  as  such  contributions 
as  appear  in  this  book  could  not  be  expected  without  compensation.  It  will  require  a 
sale  of  ten  thousand  copies  to  remunerate  me.  It  has,  likewise,  been  a  very  expensive 
work  to  my  publisher  ;  and  the  price  of  the  book  has  been  put  so  low,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  general  circulation,  that  his  profits  will  be  very  small,  and  it  will  require  a  large 
sale  to  repay  what  he  has  already  advanced.  But,  knowing  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  having  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Christian  public  to  patronize  a  good 
object,  we  have  ventured  upon  the  undertaking,  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
we  should  be  sustained  by  a  remunerative  sale. 

Explanaticns,  ^c, — ^The  sketches  of  missionary  operations  are  chiefly  given  under 
geographical  heads.  For  example,  full  accounts  of  the  missions  of  the  several  societies 
in  India  are  given  under  the  head  of  Hindostan.  Other  geographical  articles  relate 
to  Christian  lands,  as  Europe,  Umied  States,  &c.,  showing  the  religions  condition  and 
resources  of  the  Christian  world.  There  are  several  articles,  however,  which  derive 
their  title  from  the  people,  as  ArmeniaTis,  Nestorians,  &c.  There  are  likewise  a  nuna- 
bcr  of  articles  relating  to  the  work  of  affiliated  societies,  which  have  an  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  missionary  operations.  All  the  missions  to  the  ancient  people  of  God,  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  Jews.  The  notices  of  missionary  stations  are  designed 
chiefly  as  a  guide  to  finding  them  on  the  maps.  But,  when  any  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  places  occupied  as  missionary  stations,  not  contained  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mission,  has  come  to  hand,  it  has  been  inserted  under  the  head  of  the 
station.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  however,  these  notices  are  incomplete,  as 
new  stations  are  being  occupied  continually ;  and  concerning  many  old  ones,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  information  that  would  be  of  any  value  even  in  finding  them 
on  the  maps.    There  are  also  many  articles  on  miscellaneous  topics,  connected  with  mia 
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ABBEOKTJT-A.  r  The  capital  town  of  the 
Yombas,  in  VTest  -A^frica,  and  the  principal 
ilation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
that  country.  It  is  situated  100  miles  inland 
Kfrthof  Bada|p:y  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
?')aiains  30,000  inhabitants.  (See*  Yoridxi, 
and  Africa  Wext.) 

ABENAQUIS:  A  tribe  of  Indians  in 
'Ui^cr  Canada,  among  -whom  the  American 
Board  support  a  native  missionary. 

ABYSSINIA  :  A  rich,  mountainons  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Ethiopia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by 
Nabia,  on  the  northeast  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
fr^itb  by  the  country  of  the  G alias,  and  on  the 
w^Sl  by'conntries  almost  unknown.  Its  extent  is 
estimated  at  about  245,000  geo^aphical  miles. 
Tb?  coimtry  rises  in  terraces  from  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  till  it  swells  into  lofty  pyra- 
midsand  abmpt  peaks,  whose  heads  are  crowo- 
ed  with  imperisnable  snows.  Pasture  lands 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  though  well 
watcTT-d,  stretch  themselves  before  the  eye  in 
the  perspective,  through  a  great  part  of  the 
mTfe  elevated  regions,  some  portions  of  which 
are  cultivated  with  care.  Thoy  are  richly 
stocked  with  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  is 
plentifully  sopplied  with  streams. 

For  aSout  1400  miles  from  it^  mouth,  the 
Xile  receives  no  tributary.  Here,  in  latitude 
Is^  N.  flows  in  the  Takkazie,  from  Abyssinia, 
around  whose  head-waters  is  the  modern  king:- 
dom  of  Tigre.  The  Blue  Nile  unites  with  this 
at  Khartum,  in  latitude  15o  37'  N. ;  and 
around  its  sources  and  to  the  North,  is  Am* 
hara.  The  country,  encircled  by  its  spiral 
course,  is  Gojam.  In  latitude  9°  35'  N.,  at  the 
verge  of  the  table  land,  which  terminates  the 
water-shed  from  the  Kast,  is  Ankobarthe  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  best  known  of  the  kinsfdoms  into 
which  modem  Abyssinia  is  divided.  There  is 
f^rerj  variety  of  climate,  from  the  stifled  and  in- 
tense heat  of  the  narrow  valleys,  to  the  deiicioiis 
Bad  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  ta- 
.  hie  lands,  and  even  to  the  perpetual  frosts  of  the 
■Dow-capt  mouDtalDS      Tne  year  divides  itself 


into  two  seasons — ^the  one  of  storms  and  inim- 
dations,  and  the  other  of  drought  and  burning 
heat.  Every  tree  and  every  bush  in  Abyasinia 
not  only  retains  its  verdure,  but  bears  blossoms 
and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  re> 
gion  is  rich  in  iron  and  gold,  the  latter  being 
found  in  the  sands  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  streams.  The  entranoe  to  Abys- 
sinia for  Europeans  is  the  town  of  Massowah, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  place 
of  greatest  note,  at  present,  is  Adouxt,  which 
contains  about  6000  people.  Till  Abyssinia 
was  overrun  by  the  Gallas,  Amhara  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  who  now  makes 
Gondar  his  capital. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  population  is  estimated 
at  4,000,000  to  5,000,000.  The  color  of  the 
Abyssinians  varies  from  black  to  transpar- 
ent copper  color.  They  are  well  made  and 
active,  and  distinguished  from  the  negro  by 
the  regularity  of  their  features.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country  they 
are  better  informed  and  more  civilized  than  the 
people  of  Tigre,  who  are  nide  and  uncultivated, 
passionate  and  violent  The  Abyssinians,  in 
their  high  mountain-home,  have  bcpn  able  to 
maintain  their  liberty  and  independence,  never 
having  been  subdued  by  the  Turks ;  but  the 
Gallas  have  recently  made  inroads  upon  their 
territory.  The  country  is  covered  with  cities 
and  villages,  and  isolated  habitations  arc  here 
and  there  seen  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  mostly  composed  of 
mud,  straw,  and  rushes.  Oaves  are  a^  some- 
times used  for  human  habitations.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  superior  families  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  rooms,  arranged  around  an  open  court. 
The  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  very  sim- 
ple, consisting  of  skins  or  pieces  of  cotton. 
Their  food  is  principally  milk  and  bread,  but* 
ter,  honey,  beef,  mutton,  and  fowls. 

In  Abyssinia  the  women  are  charged  with  the 
most  oppressive  and  irksome  labors,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  field.  They  cultivate  the 
ground,  gather  the  harvest,  grind  the  com,  and 
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procure  provunoDs  and  water  for  the  &inilies, 
and  that  often  with  their  infauts  in  their  arn». 
But  the  edacation  of  the  children  is  better  at- 
tended to  than  in  most  eastern  countries,  and 
they  are  distinguished  for  filial  affection  and 
obedience,  and  respect  for  the  aged.  The 
common  people  generally  marry,  the  sons  at 
18,  and  the  daughters  at  14.  When  arrived  at 
an  advanced  age  most  of  them  become  monks 
or  nuns.  If  sick,  they  deliver  over  their  pro- 
perty to  their  children,  who  support  them  till 
their  death,  with  much  filial  piety.  About 
half  the  young  people  cuter  into  service  at  15 
or  16,  mostly  for  tne  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Hic  servants  arc  kindly  treated.  The  Chris- 
tians do  not  sell  their  slaves ;  but  sometimes 
give  them  away. 

Language. — ^The  ancient  language  of  Ethio- 
pia, ca&ed  the  Gheez,  was,  down  to  the  14th 
century,  spoken  throughout  Ethiopia ;  and  all 
the  ancient  records  are  in  this  language ;  but 
it  has  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  pro- 
Bent  spoken  language  is  the  Amharic. 

Government, — The  old  Abyssinian,  or  Etbio- 
pic  empire,  is  now  broken  into  fragments,  each 
constituting  a  petty  kingdom,  the  governments 
of  which  are,  so  far  as  our  information  ex- 
tends, arbitrarv  and  despotic. 

Religion. — The  frapnents  of  the  old  empire 
still  profess  Christianity,  though  both  Moham- 
medans and  Pagans  liave  broken  in  and  settled 
among  them.  Among  these,  the  Gallas  are 
the  most  remarkable.  About  the  year  1500 
they  pour^  into  the  country  in  multitudes,  and 
seized  many  of  its  fairest  portions ;  and  they 
have  kept  up  a  perpetual  and  harassing  war- 
fare ;  but  many  of  their  tribes  have  been  made 
tributary  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Shoa,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  reduced  to  slavery. 

The  best  writers  consider  the  conversion 
of  the  Abyssinians  to  Christianity  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  year  330,  when  Athsr 
nasius  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  Meropius, 
a  gentleman  of  Tyre,  a  Greek  and  a  Cnris- 
tian,  being  cast  away  on  the  rocks  of  Abys- 
sinia, was  slain  by  the  barbarous  natives. 
Two  young  men,  Frumcntius  and  Edesius,  his 
companions,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  a  libe- 
ral education,  being  carried  to  the  king,  he,  on 
account  of  their  diligence  and  industiy,  gave 
them  their  liberty.  They  afterwards  rose  into 
favor  with  the  court,  and  were  appointed  to 
important  offices,  that  of  Frumcnlius  being  the 
charge  of  the  youn?  prince's  education.  And 
besides  instructing  him  in  the  learning  of  the 
times,  ho  inspired  him  with  a  love  and  venera- 
tion for  the  Christian  relig^n.  After  the  king's 
death,  Frumentius,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  tase 
advantage  of  the  position  in  which  Providence 
had  plac^  him,  to  propagate  the  faith  among 
the  Abyssinians,  procured  ordination  as  Bishop 
of  Ethiopia,  from  Aihanasius,  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  returning,  baptized  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  ordained  a  regular  clergy,  and 
built  churches.     Ever  since  their  conversion, 


the  Abyssinians  have  received  their  FatriarchB 
from  Alexandria,  and  their  creed  has  always 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Copts.  (See  Copts.) 

The  first  discovery  of  the  existence  of  this 
church  appears  to  have  been  made  by  some 
adventurers  sent  out  by  John  II.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal. The  king  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
account  which  they  gave  of  these  Christians 
that  he  sent  out  Pedro  Cavilham,  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  people,  who  entered  Abyssinia 
in  1490.  After  this,  several  embassies  passed 
between  the  two  courts,  and  at  length  a  sort  of 
alliance  was  entered  into  between  the  t'^vo 
countries,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  their 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  and  brought  upon 
Abyssinia  a  ruinous  and  destructive  war.  Za^' 
ba  Zaba,  the  ambassador  sent  by  Abyssinia,  m 
1527,  having  published  his  creed,  was,  at  the 
instance  of  Bermudas,  thrown  into  prison  for 
heresy.  The  emperor  of  Abysoiniu,  finding 
himself  engaged  in  a  war,  in  consequence  of 
his  alliance  with  Portugal,  sent  Bermudas,  a 
Portuguese  then  in  Abyssinia,  to  Rome  and 
Lisbon  for  succors.  But  before  Bermudas 
started  on  his  embassy,  the  Abuna  or  Patri- 
arch of  Abyssinia,  was  ordered  to  consecrate 
him  bishop,  and  nominate  him  his  successor. 
Bermudas  first  went  to  Rome,  and  was  con- 
secrated Patriarch  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Pope, 
and  recommended  to  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
solicit  succors  for  Ethiopia.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  emperor  died,  and  his  son  Claudius  gained 
some  aavantages  over  the  Mohammedans  before 
any  Portuguese  arrived,  but  was.  afterwards 
driven  to  the  mountains.  Bermudas,  on  hia 
return,  succeeded  in  joining  the  young  emperor, 
with  a  few  Portuguese ;  and  in  an  encounter, 
the  Mohammedan  chief  lost  his  life,  and  Clau- 
dius was  put  in  quiet  possession  of  his  throne. 
The  Portuguese  now  demanded  that  the  em- 
peror should  embrace  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
give  up  one-third  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. And  this  demand  was  accompanied 
with  a  threat  of  excommunication,  and  the 
loss  of  the  service  of  the  Portuguese.  The  em- 
peror replied  to  Bermudas,  declaring  that  he, 
as  Patriarch,  had  no  authority  in  the  empire, 
and  that  the  Pope  himself  was  a  heretic.  He 
also  ordered  Bermudas  to  be  seized  and  put 
in  prison,  and  sent  immediately  to  Alexandria 
for  an  Abuna  for  the  Abyssinian  church. 

Soon  after  this,  Ignatius  I/oyola  sent  a  Pa- 
triarch, two  bishops,  and  ten  Jesuits  to  convert 
Abyssinia  to  Rome.  Claudius  was  by  do 
means  pleased  with  this  new  arrival.  Oviedo, 
the  bishop,  soon  after  his  arrival,  haughtily  de- 
manded his  submission  to  Rome,  which  demand 
was  promptly  resisted.  Yet,  Oviedo  persevered, 
growing  more  insolent  in  his  demands.  Tho 
matter  was  submitted  to  a  Council,  in  which 
the  emperor  entered  into  a  public  debate  with 
the  Jesuit,  and  afterwards  wrote  an  answer  to 
a  tract  published  by  the  bishop.  Being  foiled 
in  this  way,  Oviedo  resorted  to  the  terrors  of 
excommunication,  and  meanwhile  sent  a  re- 
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qvest  to  Goft  for  some  Portuguese  eoidiers  to  aid 
m  iki  mnvenion  of  the  Abysamiane,  Bat  this 
wse  kidg  was  soon  aftef  slaio  in  battle,  in 
dpfending  his  dominions  firom  the  invasioa  of 
the  Mohammedan  king  of  Adel.  Oviedo  still 
plied  his  arts  with  the  successors  of  Claudius, 
rat  with  no  better  saccess ;  in  the  midst  of 
nhiih,  he  was  recalled  by  the  Pope,  and  sent 
u>  Japan ;  not,  however,  without  assuring  the 
Fnpe  that,  '■'  with  the  assistance  of  500  or  600 
p^  Portuguese  soldiers,  he  coald  at  any  time 
mhoe  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Pontificate,"  and  intimating  that  it  was 
s  region  abounding  with  the  finest  gold. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  at- 
tempts, the  Jesuits  seot  another  mission  to 
Abvssinia  in  1588,  one  of  whom  was  Peter 
Pajs,  yrho  arrived  in  £thiopia  in  1603.  Find- 
ing Za  Dangel,  a  weak  prince,  on  the  throne, 
these  Jesuits  succeeded  in  ingratiating  them- 
eives  into  his  favor,  inducing  him  not  only  to 
enbraoe  the  Romish  faith,  mit  to  order  all  his 
ffibjects  to  follow  his  example.  In  this,  the 
emperor  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Patriarch, 
liis  sAo-iu-Iaw,  viceroy  of  the  Tigre,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Yet,  in  ^pite  of  all  en- 
trraty,  and  after  oeing  warned  of  the  ruin  he 
«iss  bringing  npon  his  country,  he  persisted  in 
a-ihering  to  the  policy  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesu- 
its. The  result  was,  a  civil  war,  which  raged 
with  j^reat  violence  for  a  number  of  years ;  the 
emperor,  for  some  time  being  victorious,  and 
porsoing  the  Romi^  plan  of  burning  heretics, 
dreoched  bis  dominions  in  blood,  his  subjects 
riaiag  in  all  quarters,  and  in  one  instance, 
20.000  peasants  coming  against  him  from  the 
BKMiDtains.  At  length,  he  was  so  far  brought 
to  his  senses  as  to  proclaim  an  act  of  tolersr 
tion ;  and  on  his  death,  his  son  re-established 
tae  religion  of  his  fethers,  and  drove  from  his 
dr»&tnions  those  execrable  Jesuits,  who  for  more 
trim  25  years  had  been  sowing  discord,  and 
itirring  up  a  weak  prince  to  massacre  his  peo- 
ple, and  even  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Moham- 
BiedaiB  to  butcher  his  own  Christian  subjects ! 

Id  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  century,  a 
French  Jesuit,  Brevedent,  attempted  a  mission 
to  Abrssinia,  accompanied  by  a  physician 
BMied'PoDcet;  but  the  former  died  on  the 
way.  The  latter  visited  Abyssinia,  and  afler- 
vvds  poblished  a  book  containing  valuable 
Information  respecting  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  In  1714,  Pope  Clement  XI. 
Bpflt  oat  ibor  Crerman  monks  as  missionaries  to 
Abysima,  who  got  in  favor  with  the  emperor ; 
bat  as  soon  as  the  Abyssinian  monks  got  wind 
of  it,  th^  raised  a  rebellion,  dethroned  the 
emperor,  and  placed  a  youthful  prince  on  the 
throne,  who  oondcunned  the  missionaries  to  be 
itosed.  A  reprieve  was  o^red  them,  if  they 
would  abjure  the  faith  of  Rome.  They  recoiled 
with  honror  at  the  suggestion,  and  the  punish- 
SKot  was  commuted  to  exile.  But  the  monks 
wgod  the  execution  of  the  original  sentence, 
isd  the  emperor  yielded*    This  event,  though 


by  no  means  to  be  palliated,  shows  how  intense 
was  the  hatred  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jesuits,  against  Bome ;  and  how  the  persecut 
ing  spirit,  which  they  introduced,  recoiled  upon 
their  own  heads. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Abyssinians  hava 
preserved  their  ancient  faith,  both  against  tiie 
sword  of  Mohammed  and  the  more  insidious 
and  dangerous  arts  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet,  whe- 
ther there  remains  any  vitality  or  spiritual  lifii 
among  them,  may  be  questioned,  llic  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia  says :  "  The  religion  of 
Abifssinia  consists  of  a  motley  collection  of 
traditions,  tenets,  and  ceremonies,  derived  from 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches.  In  tlieir 
form  of  worship,  Judaism  seems  to  predominate. 
The  rites  of  Moses  are  strictly  observed.  Both 
sexes  are  circumcised ;  meats  prohibited  by  the 
Jews  are  abstained  &om ;  brothers  marry  tho 
wives  of  their  deceased  brothers ;  women  ob- 
serve the  legal  purifications;  Saturday  and 
Sunday  are  held  sacred  as  sabbaths ;  and  per- 
sons under  Jewish  disqualifications  are  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  church.  They  have 
festivals  and  saints  innumerable.  One  day  is 
consecrated  to  Balaam's  ass ;  another  to  Pour 
tius  Pilate  and  his  wife,  because  he  washed  his 
hands  before  nronouncin^  sentence  on  Christi 
and  because  she  warned  him  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  just  person.  The  Epiphany  is 
celebrated  with  peculiar  festivity,  and  they  have 
four  seasons  of  lent,  in  which  many  abstain 
even  from  fish.  They  so  abound  in  legends  and 
miracles,  that  the  Jesuits  were  obliged  to  deny 
that  miracles  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  trutn 
of  a  religion.  Images  they  abhor,  but  have 
their  churches  hung  round  With  pictures,  to 
which  they  pay  the  highest  veneration.  Their 
canon  of  Scripture  is  the  same  as  ours.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religion  of 
the  Abyssinians  is  a  monstrous  heap  of  super- 
stitions, giving  rise  to  disputes  and  persecutioni^ 
without  producing  any  salutary  efiect  upon  ihi$ 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  its  professors." 

Bishop  Gobat,  however,  says  that,  "Al- 
though the  Giiristian  religion  in  itbyssinia  hai 
entirely  degenerated  into  superstition,  yet  there 
is  still  sufficient  of  it  to  attach  us  to  the  Chria- 
tians  of  that  country,  and  to  engage  us  to  con- 
sider them  as  brethren."  He  thinks  their  ro 
ligion  exerts  some  good  effects  upon  them ;  yet 
he  says,  "  They  have  no  idea  of  the  salutary 
doctrines  of  Onristianity ;  such  as  justification 
by  faith ;  the  work  of  grace ;  and  the  sanctify* 
ing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  and  that 
"their  morals  are  exceedingly  corrupt.  But» 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  corruption,  there 
are  some  traces  of  goodness,  which,  like  pre- 
cious stones,  have  remained  dispersed  among 
the  moral  ruins  of  Abyssinia." 

Mohammedmxs. — The  Mohammedans  appeav 
to  have  lately  multiplied  in  Abvssinia.  Th^ 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Cliristians. 
They  are  engaged  principally  in  trade,  and 
have  the  exclusive  traffic  m  slaves,  the  Ghri» 
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tiaos  nc7er  en@  aging  in  it  Thev  are  igDorant 
of  their  own  cr^,  and  pa^  little  attention  to 
the  rites  of  Islamisni ;  and  in  morals,  they  are, 
in  every  respect,  inferior  to  the  Christians. 

Falaskas  or  Jews. — The  Falashas  live  entirely 
leparate  from  the  Christians,  and  are  much 
more  ignorant  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gondar  and  Shel^,  and  to 
the  northwest  of  the  Lake  Tsana.  They  have 
the  same  superstitions,  a  little  modified  after 
the  Jewish  fashion. 

The  Camaountes  are  a  people  few  in  number, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  about  Gondar,  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  agriculture.  Bishop  Gobat 
regards  them  as  Deists,  They,  however,  have 
priests,  and  assemble  in  private  houses,  where 
they  have  a  repast,  which  they  call  "  Corban," 
^mmunion  or  Eucharist 

The  Zalantes  are  a  migratory  people,  who 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  God, 
but  to  have  no  other  religion. 

UISSION. 

Cfiurdi  Missionary  Society. — ^The  attention 
of  this  Society  has  been,  for  many  years,  di- 
rected to  this  interesting  country.  In  1815, 
the  Society's  missionaries  at  Malta  learned  that 
a  native  of  Abyssinia  had  been  engaged  for 
lome  years  at  Cairo  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Amharic,  the  principal  vernacular 
Abyssinian  language.  This  Amharic  version 
of  the  entire  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1820,  by 
Kev.  W.  Jowctt  In  1826,  Rev.  Samuel  Go- 
bat  and  Rev.  Christian  Kugler,  were  sent  to 
Egypt,  with  the  view  of  entering  on  a  mission 
to  Abyssinia;  and  after  various  hindrances, 
they  arrived  at  Massowah  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember. 1829,  where  they  were  received  in  a 
friendly  manner.  They  carried  with  thr  por- 
tions of  the  Amharic  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  which  the  people  jrladly  received. 
They  obtained  permission  to  fix  uieir  residence 
lit  Adowah  ;  while  Mr.  Gobat  proceeded  fur- 
ther into  thd  interior,  and  remained  some  time 
at  Gondar,  the  capital,  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures and  conversing  with  the  people.  But 
war  breaking  out,  and  th^  whole  country  be- 
ing thrown  into  disturbance,  he  was  detained 
at  that  place  till  October,  1830,  when  he  joined 
Mr.  Kugler  at  Adowah,  in  the  province  of  Ti- 
gre.  On  the  29th  of  December,  Mr.  Kugler  was 
jcalled  to  his  rest ;  and  his  peaceful  death  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  natives,  who  said 
they  had  never  seen  a  man  die  in  such  full  confi- 
dence of  the  Saviour.  Soon  after  this,  the  chief 
Bebagdis,  who  had  shown  himself  very  friendly 
io  the  mission,  and  who  refused  to  go  out  to 
battle  on  the  Sabbath,  was  attacked  and  slain. 
After  his  death,  each  of  the  chiefs  contended 
for  the  mastery,  and  the  country  was  kept  in 
a  state  of  civil  war.  Mr,  Gobat  soon  after  left 
the  country,  and  arrived  at  Cairo.  In  1833. 
hu  visited  England,  where  he  published  his 


Journal,  containing,  a  full  account  of  his  re- 
sidence in  Abyssinia;  and  several  other  mis- 
sionaries were  preparing  to  return  with  him 
to  that  country.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
1834,  Messrs.  Gobat  and  Isenberg  arrived  at 
Massowah,  in  Abyssinia,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  governor,  with  much  civility.  In 
1836,  Mr.  Gobat  was  visited  with  a  protracted 
illness,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from 
his  labors.  Rev.  J.  H.  Knox  died  at  Cairo  on 
his  way  to  Abyssinia ;  and  the  mission  was  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Bluin- 
hardt  Opposition  began  to  manifest  itself, 
on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastics,  on  learning  that 
the  miBsionaries  rejected  some  of  the  rites  of 
their  church,  and  set  up  worship  of  their  own ; 
but  the  governor  infused  to  listen  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

In  1837,  Rev.  L.  Krapf  ioined  the  mission, 
at  Adowah;  and  in  March  of  the  following 
year,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian  priest  ar- 
rived at  the  same  place,  their  object  being  to 
revive  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Abys- 
sinia. The  people  having  had  enough  of  Ro- 
manism, were  aroused  by  their  appearance; 
and  this  contributed  to  raise  the  clamor  against 
the  Protestant  mission,  so  that  the  governor 
could  no  longer  resist  it,  and  they  w*ere  obliged 
to  leave  the  country ;  which  they  did  with  sor- 
rowful hearts,  reaching  Cairo  on  the  24th  of 
June.  But  the  Papists  penetrated  to  Gondar, 
and  were  active  in  endeavoring  to  re-establish 
their  mission.  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf, 
having  received  an  invitation  from  the  king 
of  Shoa  to  visit  his  country,  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  entrance  into  Abyssinia  by  the  way 
of  Zeila,  south  of  the  straits  of  Babel  Mandel. 
Shoa  lies  to  the  southward  of  Amhara,  the 
province  where  the  mission  was  located.  They 
left  Suez  on  this  enterprize  January  27, 16.'>9, 
and  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  reach- 
ed Shoa  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  met  with  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  king.  They  re- 
mained there,  continually  occupied  in  discus- 
sion and  preaching,  till  November  6th,  when 
Mr.  Isenberg  returned  to  England.  Mr.  Krapf 
continued  in  Shoa,  laboring  among  the  Abys- 
sinian Christians,  having  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  king  of  Shoa  to  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree, so  that  the  king  assured  him  of  his  pro- 
tection as  long  as  he  should  live.  Mr.  Krapf 
had  made  an  expedition,  with  the  King  of 
Shoa,  among  the  Galla  tribes,  by  whom  the 
slave  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  considcra])Ic 
extent;  but  it  was  considered  a  favorable 
time  to  labor  for  its  abolition.  The  Commit- 
tee were  so  impressed  with  the  providential 
openings,  not  merely  as  regarded  Abyssinia  it- 
self, but  also  the  heathen  Galla  tribes,  that 
they  resolved  to  form  the  Abyssinian  into  a 
new  roiffiion,  to  be  called  the  East  African 
Mission f  and  Messrs.  Miillheisen  and  Muller 
were  sent  out  to  reinforce  it  As  tliis  missioa 
will,  hereafter,  extend  beyond  the  bounds  oi 
Abyssinia,  it  will  be  treated  under  the  head  c 
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Afrita  East,  vbicli  eee^-^Gobat-s  Abyssinia; 
EduJbiirgh  Encydopedia  ;  Reports  and  Period- 
miiofthe  Church  Alissionary  Society;  African 
Repository  for  January ,  1850. 

AFAREATTU  :  A  station  of  Uic  London 
Uissionarj  Society  on  Eimeo,  South  Sea. 

AFRICA  :  The  contiafent  of  Africa  is  a 
T&5t  peniDsola,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
tri&Q^ie,  of  which  the  north  is  its  base. 
"  Africa,"  says  the  learned  Prof.  Guiyot, "  is 
the  most  sin^lar  in  its  form  of  all  the  conti- 
nents. Its  maas,  nearly  round,  or  ellipsoidal, 
is  concentrated  upon  itself.  It  projects  into 
the  ocean  no  important  peninsula,  nor  any- 
where lets  into  its  bosom  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  It  seems  to  close  itself  against  eveiy 
iafluence  from  without.  Tlius  the  extension  of 
the  Une  of  coasts  is  only  14,000  geographical 
miles,  for  a  surface  of  8,720,000  square  miles ; 
60  that  Africa  has  only  one  mile  of  coast  for 
623  miles  of  surface." 

Africa  is  separated  from  Europe  on  the 
north  hy  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from 
A?ia  on  the  east,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the 
Eod  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  On  the  south 
fe  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  west,  the 
Atlantic.  The  equinoctial  line  divides  it  into 
two  parts  of  nearly  equal  length.  It  extends 
fn>m  Cape  Blanco,  opposite  Sicily,  in  lat. 
21<^  21'  2v .,  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  (Cape  Nee^es,)  in  34©  52'  S., 
bein^  nearly  72  degrees,  or  5,000  English 
miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  at  the  Equator 
h  computed  at  4,760  English  miles.  Its  super- 
ficial extent  lias  never  bc^en  accurately  deter- 
mined. It  is  estimated  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  which  is  among  the  latest  authori- 
ties, at  8,550,000  geographical  square  miles, 
which  docs  not  vary  materially  from  that  of 
Pro£  Guizot,  OS  above.  It  is  larccr  than 
either  Europe  or  Australia,  but  smadler  than 
Asa  and  America. 

Piogrem  of  Discovery. — ^The  ancients  have 
traa=mitted  to  us  very  little  knowledge  of  this 
^reat  continent.  We  derive  the  first  infor- 
mation concerning  the  interior  of  Northeni 
Africa  from  tUe  Arabs,  who,  by  means  of  the 
camel,  were  able  to  penetrate  acro^  the  great 
d*-^rt  to  the  very  centre  of  the  continent, 
alonj  the  two  coasts  as  far  as  the  Senegal  and 
the  6ambia  on  the  west,  and  to  Sofala  on  tlie 
east  On  this  latter  coast,  they  not  only  ex- 
plored to  an  extent  far  beyond  any  supposed 
Umits  of  ancient  discovery,  but  planted  colo- 
niiK  at  Sofala,  Mombas,  Melinda,  and  at 
various  other  places.  But  the  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  give  any  thing  like  an  accu- 
rate outline  of  the  two  coaste,  and  to  complete 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  West  Indies  gave 
ri?e  to  the  horrid  traffic  in  African  slaves ; 
bat  this  traffic  has  been  the  means  of  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  coast  between  the 
•Senegal  and  Cameroons,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people.    With  the  English  I 


and  French  settlements  in  Africa  begain  a 
systematic  survey  of  the  coast,  and  portious  of 
m^  interior. 

In  1788,  a  society  was  formed  in  London 
for  promoting  the  exploration  of  Inner  Africa. 
Under  its  auspices,  important  additions  were 
made  to  the  geography  of  Africa  by  Houghton, 
Mungo  l^arK,  Hornemann  and  Burckhardt 
In  1831,  this  association  was  merged  in  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society. 

During  the  last  sixty  years,  more  has  been 
done  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  Africa  than  during  the  whole  of  the  1700 
years  since  Ptolemy.  Mungo  Park  com- 
mences the  era  of  unceasing  endeavors  to 
explore  the  Interior.  He  proceeded  in  1795 
from  the  river  Gambia  on  the  west  coast  to 
the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  traced  this  river  as  far  as 
Sill  a,  explored  the  intervening  countries,  detei^ 
mined  the  southern  confines  of  the  Sahara, 
and  returned  in  1797.  In  1805,  he  embarked 
on  a  second  journey,  with  the  intention  of  fol- 
lowing this  river  to  its  mouth.  He  passed 
Timbuktu,  and  reached  Bonscc,  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  natives. 

Hornemann,  in  1799,  penetrated  from  Cairo 
to  Murzuk,  and  transmitted  from  that  place 
valuable  information  respecting  the  countri{« 
to  the  south,  especially  Bornu ;  but  no  intel- 
ligence was  received  ,trom  him,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  soon  afler  perished. 

In  1822,  Denham,  Clappcrton,  and  Ondney 
crossed  the  Great  Desert,  and  reached  the 
great  Lake  Tsad,  Feb.  4,  1823.  llic  sur- 
rounding country  was  explored  as  far  as  S»- 
katu  in  the  west,  and  Mandara  in  the  south. 
Oudney  died  in  Bornu.  Clappcrton  crossed 
the  Kawara,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
arrived  at  Sakatu,  at  which  place  he  also  died. 
His  servant,  Richard  Lander,  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  having  explored  a  part  of  the  ad- 
joining rcffioas.  Major  Laing  succeeded  in 
reaching  Timbuktu  from  Tripoli,  but  was 
murdered  on  his  return,  in  the  desert.  lu 
1827  and  1828,  Caillie  set  out  from  the  Rio 
Nunez  on  the  western  coast,  rcachwl  Timbuktu, 
and  returned  from  that  place  through  the 
Great  Desert  to  Marocco. 

The  termination  of  the  Joliba,  Kawara,  or 
Niger,  remained  in  obscurity  till  1830,  wl)cn 
it  was  ascertained  by  Lander  and  his  brother, 
who  succeeded  in  tracing  the  river  from  Yaouri 
down  to  its  mouth.  The  great  Nige^r  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  three  large  steam  vessels, 
was  despatched  by  the  British  Government  in 
1845,  under  Captain  Trotter  ;  but  it  proved  a 
failure,  and  resulted  in  a  melancholy  loss  of 
life.  Mr.  Duncan,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
expedition,  made  some  additions  to  our  creo- 
graphical  knowledge,  between  the  Kawara  and 
the  coast,  by  his  journey  to  Adafoodiah,  in 
1845-6  ;  but,  in  a  second  journey,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  Timbuktu,  he  met  with  an  un- 
timely death 

A  much  greater  number  of  travelers  ^avp 
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explored  the  region  of  the  Nile,  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  are,  Brace,  Brown, 
Burekhardt,  Gailliaad,  Ruppell,  Busseger, 
Beke,  and  the  Egyptian  expeditions  up  the 
Nile. 

Though  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South 
Africa  was  founded  as  early  as  1650,  not  much 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent  was  gained  till  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  when  a  scries  of  jour- 
neys was  commenced  by  Sparrmann,  ana  fol- 
lowed up  by  Vaillant,  Barrow,  Trotter,  Somer- 
ville,  Lichtenstein,  Bruchell,  Campbell,  Thom- 
son, Smith,  Alexander,  and  Harris. 

Within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  a  number 
of  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Inner  Africa,  and  the  present 
time  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  previous  periods 
in  lifting  the  veil  that  has  hiuierto  enveloped 
Central  Africa  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Bev. 
Messrs.  Kranf  and  Bebmann,  missionaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  East  Africa, 
have  explored  the  interior,  from  that  direction, 
with  untiring  perseverance,  since  1847.  (See 
Africa^  EaAem,)  At  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  thev  have  discovered  high 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  position  being 
so  near  the  equator. 

In  South  Africa,  also,  missionaries  have 
been  pioneers  of  geographical  discovery.  (See 
Africa,  Sordheni.) 

A  caravan  of  native  traders  recently  made 
a  journey  across  the  whole  continent,  from  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar  to  Benguela,  in  which  they 
crossed  Nyufisa,  the  great  lake  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  mission  to 
Lake  Tsad,  originated  by  Mr.  James  Richard- 
son, promises  to  exceed  in  importance  all  pre- 
vious expeditions  to  Central  Africa.  He  left 
England  in  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Northern 
Africa,  as  far  as  Lake  Tsad,  by  which  legiti- 
mate trade  might  be  extended,  and  the  slave 
trade  abolished.  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg  ac- 
companied Mr.  Richardson,  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  scientific  observations.  The  party 
started  from  Tripoli,  March  23,  18o0,  after 
having  minutely  surveyed  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  south  of  that  place,  llie  first 
year,  they  successfully  cro68(xl  the  whole  of 
Sahara,  in  a  very  circuitous  westerly  direction, 
and  thus  explored  a  great  portion  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
any  European.  Their  route  from  Ghat  to 
Kano,  leading  them  through  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Air,  or  Asben,  was  highly  inter- 
ttiing.  The  second  year,  they  explored  a 
large  portion  of  Sudan,  in  different  directions. 
Messrs.  Barth  and  Overweg  reached  Kuka,  the 
capital  of  Bornu,  but  Richardson  died  on  the 
way,  in  March,  1851.  Dr.  Barth  penetrated 
3.50  miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Tola,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Adaman*;  and 
Overweg  navigated   Lake  Tsad  in  a  boat, 


which  had  been  coitveyed  in  pieces  across  tho 
Sahara,  on  the  backs  of  camels.  In  Septem bcr, 
1851,  they  set  out  together  on  a  journey  to 
Borgu,  a  mountainous  country  lyins  to  the 
nortibeast  of  Lake  Tsad,  about  midway  be- 
tween it  and  Egypt  They  went  in  company 
with  a  sheikh  of  Bornu,  with  a  large  army ; 
but  the  party  were  attacked  and  put  to  flight, 
and  Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  lives  by  ft 
quick  retreat  Returning  to  Kuka,  they  set 
out  to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  about 
10,000  horse  and  the  same  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers. They  explored  the  country  beyond 
Mandara,  the  faruiest  point  of  Denham*s  jour- 
ney, and  found  it  to  be  one  of  great  fertility. 
The  third  year,  Di.  Barth  made  a  journey  to 
Masena,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Baghcr- 
mi,  to  the  southeast  of  Lake  Tsad;  while 
Overweg  traveled  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
and  reached  within  150  miles  of  Yacoba,  the 
great  town  of  the  Fellatahs.  But  on  his  re- 
turn to  Kuka,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  Dr.  Barth 
was  about  to  start  for  Timbuktu ;  and  a  rein- 
forcement, consisting  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  two 
sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  his  assistance 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1852.  The  latest  in- 
formation obtained  by  these  expeditions  is 
summed  up  in  a  valuable  article^  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  of  which  free  i^^e  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

Topography- — The  physical  configuration  of 
Africa  m^  be  consiaered  under  two  heads  : 
the  great  Plain  of  Northern  Africa ;  and  the 
great  Table  Lands,  with  their  mountain  raup^es 
and  groups,  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
The  great  Plain  comprises  the  Sahara,  the 
Lake  Tsad  r<^ion,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Nile.  The  Sahara  is  by  no  means  a  plain 
throughout,  but  for  tiie  greater  part  it  rises 
into  table-lands,  interspersed  witn  mountain 
groups  of  6,000  feet  elevation,  and  probably 
more ;  and  the  term  plain  can  only  be  appliefl 
to  it  in  a  general  wa^,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  elevated  region  to  the  south.  The 
Sahara  has  often  been  pictured  as  an  immense 
and  monotonous  expanse  of  sand.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous,  as  the  greatest 
variety  exists  in  the  ph^ical  configuration  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  in  its  geological  features. 
The  western  half  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  plains  and  depressions,  the  central  parts 
being  formed  by  extensive  table-lauds  and 
mountainous  regions,  comprising  the  kingdom 
of  Air  or  Asben,  lately  explored  by  Messrs. 
Richardson,  Barth,  and  Overweg.  The  route 
of  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  journey  to  Agadez,  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom,  was  girded  by  moun- 
tain ranges  and  groups,  rising  to  3,000  and 
4,000  feet ;  and  Mount  Dogem,  the  culminating 
point  in  that  region,  is  even  between  4,000 
and  5,000  feet  high.  The  eastern  portion  of 
Sahara  appears  for  the  greater  part  to  be  a 
considerably  elevated  table-lanci,  comprising 
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tfce  nonntiuiMns  oonntry  of  Borgn.  The  nar- 
row y9l\ey  of  tlie  Nile  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dvT  of  the  Qreat  Desert. 

f  o  the  sooth  of  the  Desert,  Africa  may  be 
coosidered  as  one  connected  mass  of  elevated 
knd,  rising  more  or  less  above  the  sea,  and 
oofliprising  the  most  extensive  table-lands,  as 
v^  as  high  mountain  groups  and  chains. 
Gommeocing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
traversing  the  three  terraces  which  rise  one 
above  another  from  the  coast,  an  almost  nnin- 
temipled  table4and  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained to  ertend  to  the  north  for  at  least  1,0Q0 
geographical  miles.  The  southern  portion  is 
formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Orange  river,  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  desert  of  Kalihari,  which  is 
Sixain  succeeded  by  the  basin  of  the  river 
Beshdce  and  Lake  Ngami,  with  many  other 
rivters,  travarsing  a  r^ion  which  presents  a 
dead  level,  its  elevation  at  Lake  Ngami  being 
2^25  feet.  That  r^ioa  probably  is  in  cou- 
nectioo  wkh  the  basm  of  Zambezi.  Farther 
north  the  i^roond  ascends  to  the  line  of  watcr- 
ikardiig  with  the  basins  of  Congo  river  and 
Lake  NyassiL  In  this  r^on  are  supposed  to 
be  the  celebrated  MountainsijQf  the  Moon,  run- 
ning, not  as  formerly  sapposod,  east  and  west, 
bat  having  a  direction  from  north  to  south, 
and  mnning  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast, 
fbrraing  the  soathern  continuation  of  the  Abys- 
sinian taMe4and.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature 
that  the  most  elevated  peaks  rise  on  the  outer 
edge  of  this  table-land,  and  even  between  it 
and  the  coast,  as  isolated  cones.  One  of  them, 
the  Abba  Yared,  rises  ont  of  the  northern  edge 
<tf  the  Al^asinian  table-land  to  the  height  of 
I34XM)  feet.  The  system  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  these  two 
divisiotta  It  oocniples  the  northwestern  rejrion 
of  Africa»  consisting  of  several  ranges,  ana  its 
highest  sommits  are  said  to  reach  an  altitude 
of  15,<M0  feet 

Rigors. — Africa  is  emphatically  a  land  of 
deserts,  resoltlng,  of  course,  in  a  scarcity  of 
rivers.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  present  only 
dry  water-conrsQS  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year.  Even  Lake  Tsad  is  said  at  times  to 
be  nearly  dry.  With  the  rains,  floods  are 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  even  in  the 
desert  as  the  recent  observations  made  by  the 
expedition  ander  Biohardson  testify.  That 
traveler  relates  that,  when  on  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Air,  on  the  30th  of  Sep.  1850, 
rain  hM  been  seen  in  the  south,  and  black 
doods  covering  the  zone  in  the  heavens ;  and 
in  aa  hour  afterwards,  the  cry  was  heard  in 
the  encampment,  "  The  wady  is  coming  I" 
Going  oat  to  look,  he  saw  a  white  sheet  of 
fouB  advancing  from  the  south,  between  the 
trees  of  the  valley.  In  ten  minutes  after,  a 
river  of  water  came  pouring  along,  and  spread 
all  aroand  them,  converting  the  plaoe  of  their 
encampment  into  an  isle  of  the  valley.  The 
aneot  in  its  deepest  part  was  powerful,  ca- 


pable of  carrying  away  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
uprooting  trees. 

Africa  is  chiefly  drained  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  its  branch  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  river  system  of  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
very  inconsiderable.  The  Nile  is  the  oldest  of 
historical  rivers,  and  afforded  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  earliest  civilissed  people  on 
earth  j  but  the  origin  or  source  of  the  river  it- 
self remains  an  eni^a  to  this  day.  The  area 
drained  by  this  nver  is  at  least  2,000,000^ 
English  square  miles. 

The  river  Senegal  has  a  length  of  1,100 
miles,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  same  elevated' 
tract  of  land  as  those  of  the  Eawara.  The 
Gambia  and  Rio  Grande,  south  of  the  Sene- 
gal, are  also  considerable  rivers.  The  Ka- 
wara,  or  Niger,  is,  next  to  the  Nile,  the  largest 
of  the  African  rivers.  Its  sources,  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  are  still  unknown.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Ahmior,  which  is  said  to  rise  in  a  high  group' 
of  mountains  east  of  Sierra  Leone.  M  far 
as  Timbuktu  it  is  called  Joliba,  and  its  course 
is  pretty  well  known  ;  but  from  that  place  to 
the  Taouri,  it  is  as  yet  unexplored.  Thence 
down  to  the  mouth,  it  was  first  traced  by  Lan- 
der. It  is  there  called  Eawara,  in  general, 
though  it  has  several  names  in  the  difierent 
languages  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  its 
shores.  The  Tshadda  is  its  principal  tribu- 
tary, extending  thr  into  the  neart  of  Inner 
Africa.  It  was  recently  explored  by  Dr.  Barth 
in  its  upper  course,  where  it  flows  through  the 
kingdom  of  Adamana.  The  len^h  of  the 
Eawara  is  about  3,000  miles,  and  it  drama 
about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

South  of  the  equator,  the  west  coast  receives 
many  large  rivers  which  are  yet  unexplored. 
Such  are  the  Zaire  or  Con|ro,  the  Coanza,  and 
the  Nourse,  or  Cunene.  The  Swakop  has  re^ 
cently  been  explored  by  Mr.  Galton.  The 
Orange  river  is  about  1,000  miles  in  len^h. 
Its  head  streams  are  the  Ei,  Gariep  or  Vaal^ 
and  the  New  Gariep,  consisting  of  the  Cale- 
don  and  Cradock.  The  Orange  river  drains 
350,000  English  square  miles. 

Rounding  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa^ 
and  proceeding  up  its  eastern  coast,  the  Lim- 
popo is  the  l&st  river  requiring  notice.  Its 
bead  streams  and  middle  course  are  known,  but 
whether  it  empties  into  the  sea  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
or  at  Inhambane,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
2^mbezi  is  the  largest  river  of  the  eastern 
coasts.  Its  sources  are  not  known  but  it  is 
probable  that  its  head<streams  are  the  Ses- 
neke  and  Chobe,  recently  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Oswell. 

Africa  possesses  several  considerable  lakes, 
of  which  lake  Tsad  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  interesting.  It  contains  about  109 
islands  of  large  uze,  scattered  over  the  lake. 
They  are  wooded  and  inhabited  by  the  Biddu- 
ma,  a  Pagan  tribe,  who  have  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mohammedan  nations  living 
around  the  lake.    Dr.  Overwegwas  reoeiven 
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by  tLcm  with  great  kindnera,  on  his  landing 
npon  their  islands.  Lake  Tsad  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Kawara  or  the  Nile,  but  forms 
an  inland  receptacle  receiving  the  waters  of 
some  of  the  most  distant  regions  of  Inner 
Africa. 

Lake  Fittri  forms  a  distinct  hydro^aphical 
fiystem  between  it  and  the  Nile,  with  which 
it  has  no  connection.  Lake  Tsana  or  Dem- 
bea  is  the  chief  lake  within  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  80  far  as  known.  It  is  situated  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,110  feet  Other  lakes  on  the  Abyssinian 
table-lands  are  Zuwai,  Haik,  and  Ashangi. 

In  Inner  Africa,  a  number  of  considerable 
lakes  are  reported  to  exist,  but  only  two  are 
knowp  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  south  of 
the  equator,  the  Nyassa  and  Ngami.  Nyassa, 
the  great  lake  or  sea  in  10^  south  latitude,  is 
as  yet  only  approximately  laid  down  on  the 
maps,  according  to  native  information,  and 
whether  it  be  the  feeder  of  a  large  river,  or 
merely  a  recipient  lake,  is  unknown.  Another 
lake  in  that  region  has  recently  been  reported 
by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Krapf,  as  being  situated 
west  of  Mombas,  beyond  Kilimanjaro,  and  in 
the  country  of  Uniamezi.  (For  a  description 
of  Ngami,  see  SotUh  Africa.)  These  are  fresh 
water  lakes ;  besides  which  there  are  numerous 
small  salt  and  natron  lakes  in  various  parts  of 
Africa. 

Climate, — "  The  general  climate  of  Africa," 
says  Malte  Brun,  "  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  continent  being 
situated  between  the  tropics.  The  great  mass 
of  heated  air,  incumbent  in  these  hot  regions, 
has  ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern 
parts,  situated  in  the  zones  called  temperate,  so 
that  the  portions  of  them  adjoining  the  tropics 
are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions  actually 
inter-tropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  excep' 
the  annual  rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  eleva 
tion  of  the  surface.  These  three  circumstances 
are  sometimes  united  in  a  greater  degree  under 
the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
there  may  be  lofty  table  lands,  like  those  of 
Quito,  or  valleys  like  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
where,  as  in  those  two  happy  regions,  spring 
holds  an  eternal  reign."  Becent  discoveries  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  favor  this  hypothesis. 
Bev.  Dr.  Krapf,  in  his  recent  missionary  tours 
in  north-€astern  Africa,  has  discovered  ranges 
of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  greatest  heat  is  nqt  found  under  the 
equator,  but  to  the  north  of  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  northern  portion  being  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  southern,  and  of  less  elevation. 
The  highest  temperature  is  found  throughout 
the  Sahara,  particularly  in  its  eastern  portions, 
toward  the  lied  Sea.  In  upper  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, eggs  may  be  baked  in  the  hot  sands,  and 
the  saying  of  the  Arabs  is,  "  In  Nubia  the  soil 
is  like  fire,  and  the  wind  like  a  flame."    Tlie 


regions  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
coasts  are  rendered  more  temperate  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the  Great 
Desert,  where  the  country  becomes  more  ele- 
vated, the  temperature  decreases.  The  inten- 
sity of  radiation,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
temperature,  are  very  great  in  Northern  Africa. 
While  in  the  day  time,  the  soil  of  the  Sahara 
rapidly  absorbs  tne  solar  rays,  during  the  night 
it  cools  also  so  rapidly  that  often  ice  is  formed. 
Africa  is  not  much  under  the  influence  of  regu- 
lar winds,  except  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  From  nurricanes,  Africa  is  nearly  ex* 
empt,  except  its  southern  extremity,  to  which 
at  times  the  Mauritius  hurricanes  extend. 
Northern  Africa  is  exposed  to  the  hot  winds 
and  storms  from  the  Sahara,  which  are  called 
in  Egypt  Khamsin ;  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Sirocco ;  and  in  the  western  regions,  Harmat- 
tan.  Extreme  heat  and  dryness  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  winds,  which,  raising  the 
sand,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  and  prodigiously 
favoring  the  powers  of  evaporation,  are  often 
fatal  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation  in 
the  regions  visited  by  them. 

The  People, — K»om  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  about  latitude  20°  north,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa  consists  largely  of  tnbcs 
not  originally  native  to  the  soil,  but  Arabs 
and  Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews,  the  children  of  the 
dispersion ;  and  the  recently  introduced  Frcnclu 
The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  region,  the  Tuaricks 
and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara,  and  the'  Copts  of 
Egypt  may  be  viewed  as  descendants  of  the 
primitive  stock,  while  those  to  whom  the 
general  name  of  Moors  is  applied  are  perhaps 
of  mixed  descent,  native  and  foreign.  From 
the  latitude  stated,  to  Cape  Colony,  tribes 
commonly  classed  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Ethiopic  or  negro  family  are  found,  though 
many  depart  very  widely  from  the  physiogno- 
my  of  the  negro,  whicn  is  most  apparent  in 
the  natives  of  the  gold  coast  In  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots 
form  a  distinct  variety,  closely  resembling  the 
Mongolian  races  of  Ajda.    (See  Hottentots.) 

The  Copts,  (pron.  Cfcoobt  or  Ckibt,)  are  re- 
garded as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  do  not  now  compose  more 
than  one^ixth  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  not 
exceeding  in  number  150,000,  of  which  10,000 
reside  at  Cairo.  In  some  parts  of  Upi>er 
Egypt  there  are  villages  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Copts.  Their  complexion  is  somewhat  dark- 
er than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  foreheads  flat, 
hair  soft  and  woolly,  nose  short  but  not  flat, 
mouth  wide,  lips  thick,  eyes  large,  high  cheek 
bones.  They  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  their 
ancestors,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
having  intermarried  with  the  Greeks,  Nubiaufl, 
and  Abyssinians.    (See  Copts.) 

The  countries  above  Egypt  are  inhabited  by 
two  tribes  of  people  resembling  each  other  in 
their  physical  characters,  but  of  distinct  Ian 
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rusge  aod  origiD ;  the  Eastern  Nnbi.&ns,  and 
A  obUiis  of  the  Nile,  the  latter  called  Berber- 


The  coantiy  of  the  Nubians  is  limited  on  the 
west  by  that  of  the  Tibbus,  who  are  spread 
over  the  eastent  pcMtions  of  the  Sahara,  as  far 
as  Ferran  and  Lake  Tsad.  Their  color  is  not 
nnijomi,  some  being  quite  black,  and  others 
copper-colored.  They  are  a  pastoral  people, 
aod  liye  in  square  villages,  a  portion  of  which 
is  deroted  to  their  flocks. 

"*  All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  "  in  the  French 
prorinoes  of  Algeria,  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Fenao,  is  Berber.  The  language  also  of  the 
ancient  Cyrenaica,  indeed  the  whole  country 
bordtering  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tri- 
poli and  Egypt,  is  Berber.  The  extinct  lan- 
enage  of  the  Canary  Isles  was  Berber ;  and, 
finaUy,  the  language  of  Sahara  is  Berber.  The 
Berber  languages  are  essentially  inland  lan- 
guages. As  a  general  rule,  the  Arabic  is  the 
iaogaage  for  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  straits  of  Gribraltar, 
iod  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth 
:>f  the  Sene^aL  The  Berber  nation  is  one  of 
Treat  antiquity,  and  from  the  times  of  the  ear- 
liest history,  has  been  spread  oyer  the  same  ex- 
tent of  countiy  as  at  present. 

The  Moors  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  em- 
pire of  Marocco,  and  are  spread  all  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  They  are  a  mixed  race, 
grafted  upon  the  ancient  Mauritanian  stock, 
whence  their  name.  After  the  conquest  of 
Africa  by  the  Arabs,  they  became  mixed  with 
their  conquerors.  Having  conquered  Spain,  in 
their  turn,  they  intermarried  with  the  natives 
of  that  countiy,  from  which  they  were  after- 
wards driven  bsick  to  Mauritania  They  are  a 
handsome  people,  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
European.  They  are  also  intellectual  and  not 
altogether  unlettered;  but  they  are  cruel, 
bloodthirs^,  and  revengeful.  Their  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  They  generally  lead  a  settled 
liie  as  merchants,  mechanics,  or  agriculturists, 
bat  there  are  many  wandering  tribes ;  and 
along  the  coast  of  Marocco,  they  carry  on 
piracy  with  armed  boats. 

At  two  different  periods,  separated  from  each 
other  by  perhaps  a  thousand  ^rs,  Africa  was 
invaded  by  Arabic  tribes,  which  took  a  lasting 
poa§ea3ion  of  the  districts  they  conquered,  and 
irfaose  descendants  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  popnktion  of  North  and  Central 
Africa,  while  their  language  has  superseded  all 
others  as  that  of  civilization  and  religion.  The 
BHxmd  of  these  was  effected  by  the  ^rst  succes- 
sors of  Mohammed,  who  conquered  Egypt,  and 
subsequently  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Hegeira,  or  the  seventh 
of  the  Christian  era. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Jews  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  Roman  pos- 
sesBona  in  Airica ;  and  when  Philip  II.  drove 


them  from  Spain,  thousands  of  famines  took 
refuge  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa  They 
are  now  numerous  in  all  the  northern  ttwns. 
They  live  in  great  degradation,  except  in  AI* 
giers,  where  the  Frencn  have  given  tnem  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sultaa 
Selim,  Turks  have  settled  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  as  they  were  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  Turkish  became  the  language  of 
the  government ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent  settlers. 

For  a  description  of  the  Abyssinians,  see 
Abyssinia,  The  Ethiopian  race  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  African  nations, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  middle  and 
South  of  Africa,  except  its  southernmost  pro- 
jection towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  in 
the  west  to  Cape  Jerdaffur  in  the  east,  fornus 
its  northern  limits ;  but  this  race  are  not  all 
negroes.  The  latter  are  only  one  of  its  numer- 
ous ofi&hoots.  The  principal  negro  nations  are 
the  Mandingoes^  who  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  partially  civilized,  in  Senegarabia,  and 
farther  inland,  around  the  head  waters  of  ths 
Kawara,  where  they  have  established  a  great 
many  kingdoms  and  smaller  sovereignties. 
They  are  black,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow,  and 
their  hair  is  completely  woolly.  The  Wdafs  or 
Ydofs,  whose  lan^a^^e  is  totally  different  from 
those  of  their  neighbors,  are  the  handsomest 
and  blackest  of  all  negroos,  although  they  live 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  equator  than 
most  of  the  other  black  tribes,  their  principal 
dwelling-places  being  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  * 

The  Fovkiks  or  Fellatah$  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  Sudan.  Their  color  is  black,  with  a 
striking  copper  hue.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  remarKable  nations  in  Africa,  very  in- 
dustrious, live  in  commodious  and  clean  habita* 
tions,  and  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  Of  the 
principal  nations  of  Guinea,  among  whom  the 
negro  type  is  particularly  distinct,  especially 
around  the  Bight  of  Benin,  are  the  Foloo^ 
near  Caramanca,  very  black  yet  handsome 
and  the  Ashanti,  who  surpass  all  their  neigh- 
bors in  civilization.  In  South  Guinea  ws 
meet  with  three  principal  nations,  the  Con- 
go, the  Abunda,  and  the  Benguela  negroes. 
The  next  great  branch  of  the  Ethiopic  racs 
comprehends  the  G^Ia,  who  occupy  an  im- 
mense tract  in  Eastern  Africa,  from  Ab^inia 
as  far  as  the  inland  Portuguese  possessions  in 
Mozambique,  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  An 
interesting  tribe  of  them,  the  Somali,  have 
lately  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropeans, a  Widely  scatteied  nation,  who  lead  a 
pastoral  life  on  the  uplands,  and  also  nearer  to 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Jer- 
daffur southward  to  a  considerable  distance. 
They  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dis- 
position, while  the  other  Galla  tribes  are  a 
warlike  race.    The  Ea£&es,  HDttentots,  and 
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Boshmen,  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  South- 
,  «m  Africa.  (See  Kaffres  and  Hottentots.)  The 
ialand  of  Maaagascar  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Malay  origin,  exhibiting  traces  of  N^gro  and 
Arabic  mixture. 

The  total  population  of  Africa  is  vaguely 
estimated,  according  to  the  most  recent  re^ 
searches,  at  100,000,000. 

Languages. — ^The  Arabic  is  the  language  of 
the  North,  and  the  Mandingo  is  used  from 
the  Sencgai  to  the  Niger.  But  the  lano:uages 
or  dialects  of  the  negroes  are  os  multifarious 
nB  the  nations.  According  to  Seetzen,  the 
languages  of  Africa  most  amount  to  100  or 
1M> ;  but  some  trace  them  to  a  common  origin. 
Rev.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  late  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  the  Gaboon,  in  an 
article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  November, 
1847,  says :  "  Too  little  is  yet  known  of  the 
numerous  and  diversified  dialects  of  Africa^  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  precise  number  of 
fiuailies  which  they  form. 

"  In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  or 
that  portion  of  it  inhabited  by  the  black 
races,  the  number  of  languages  is  very  great, 
the  different  families  of  which  show  very  little, 
if  any,  lenity  for  each  other ;  while  in  the 
iouthern  division,  one  great  family  prevails 
over  nearW  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope." 

Government. — ^Most  forms  of  government 
Bav  be  found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  however, 
in  its  worst  and  most  offensive  shape,  is  by  far 
the  most  prevalent ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
slavery  and  anarchy  reign  triumphant  through- 
ool  Africa. 

Indtutry,  in  Africa,  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  Africans  have,  of  themselves,  generally 
Hiade  little  progress  in  the  arts.  All  the  more 
laborious  occupations  are  imposed  oa  ihs  fie- 
sales.  In  some  parts,  the  wives  of  kings  and 
f9lUky  princes  till  the  land  for  the  support  of 
their  brds.  The  Mandingoes,  however,  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and 
the  Ovas  of  l^agascar  are  an  industrious 
people. 

Commerce. — An  extensive  intercourse  has 
been  carried  on,  from  the  remotest  autiquit^, 
iMtween  very  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  m 
consequence  of  the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
producta  of  one  part  to  sup[>ly  the  wants  of 
another.  Thus  Northern  Africa  supplies  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  dates  and  salt,  and  receives,  in 
return,  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  palro-oil,  feath- 
ers and  ^aves.  £gypt  and  the  towns  in  the 
Barbary  States  have  always  been  the  great 
peats  of  trade,  which  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
caravans,  numbering  from  500  to  2000  camels. 

Slave  Trade. — Slaves  have  been  the  staple 
article  of  export  from  the  African  coast ;  and 
in  some  years  as  many  as  110,000  or  120,000 
have  been  carried  across  the  AUantic.  In  or- 
der to  supply  slaves  for  the  market,  a  whole- 
iale  system  of  brigandage  and  robbery  has 
been  organised  in  many  extensive  districts,  the 


people  being  hunted  down  like  game  by  the 
petty  princes,  and  by  the  Mohammedans,  who 
affect  to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  cap- 
ture and  sell  the  *'  idolaters,"  to  serve  as  beasts 
of  burden  in  anotlier  hemisphere. 

The  sufferings  and  misery  which  result  from 
this  traffic,  the  merciless  waste  of  human  life, 
and  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,"  no 
tongue  can  tell,  no  inmgination  can  paint ;  yet 
these  are  but  the  lesser  evils  of  this  horrid 
trade.  Its  deepest  wound  has  been  inflicted 
upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  tlie 
country.  It  has  undermined  all  the  deep  foun- 
dations of  society,  dissolved  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ly alliance  between  adjoining  villages,  destroy- 
ed the  peace  of  iiamilies,  and  extinguished  the 
last  remaining  spark  of  parental  affection. 
Even  the  mother  will  sell  her  own  child  for  a 
few  strings  of  beads  or  a  gallon  of  mm.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the  efforts 
of  the  British  government,  together  with  tho 
influence  of  the  American  colony  at  Liberia, 
have  nearly  extinguished  the  inhuman  traffic 
upon  a  large  extent  of  the  western  and  south- 
eastern coasts,  where  it  has  heretofore  been  car^ 
ried  on  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  traffic  has  also  received  a  considerable 
check  o6  the  eastern  coast,  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  for  its  suppression  between  the  British 
Government  and  we  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

i?e/igi<w..— Christianity  is  professed  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  but  its  doo- 
trines  and  precepts  are  little  understood  or 
obeyed.  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  all  the 
northern  countries ;  but  the  native  mind  sren- 
erally  is  surrendered  to  superstitions  of  indefi- 
nite number  and  character.  The  labors  of 
Christian  missionaries  have,  however,  especially 
in  South  Africa,  done  much  towards  turning 
the  benighted  Africans  from  idols  to  the  living 
God.    (See  Western  and  SouViem  Africa.) 

The  Mcial  condition  of  Africa  is,  of  course, 
extremeljir  depressed.  The  lowest  form  of  polyg- 
amy is  diffused  all  over  Africa ;  and  although 
forbidden  in  Abyssinia,  the  nuuriage  tie  is  there 
so  slight  as  hardly  to  have  any  sensible  influ- 
ence ;  and  morals  are  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
dissolution.  Cannibalism  formerlv  prevailed 
to  a  frightful  extent  throughout  Africa ;  and 
though  checked  bj  the  motive  of  providing 
slaves  for  market,  is  stLU  found  to  exist  in  some 
parts.  Among  some  considerable  nations,  the 
exposure  of  children,  and  the  slaughter  of 
those  that  are  deformed  or  maimed,  is  not  only 
tolerated  but  enforced.  In  some  parts  human 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  used  in  the 
c(Histruction  of  temples.  McCulloch*s  Geogror- 
pk^f  Make  Brum  McQueen's  Geographical 
Survey;  Condor's  Dictionary  of  Geo^aphy  f 
and  especiaUy  the  Encyclopedia  Brikmmea, 

MISSIONS. 

Africa,  notwithstanding  its  terrible  climate^ 
bad  government  and  petty  wars,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  misaionaiy  fields  in  the 
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world.  lis  Dative  inliabitants^  though  deeply 
degraded,  are  foand  pecaliarly  susceptible  to 
reli^'oos  iofluences.  And  wherever  the  gospel 
has  been  preached  long  enough  to  penetrate 
throagh  toeir  i^orance  and  superstition,  it 
has  generally  found  a  congenial  soil.  No  tnis- 
sioo3  in  the  world  have  been  more  successful, 
proportion    to  the  means  employed,  than 


m 


those  of  the  Moravians  and  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  West  Africa. 


The  way  is  opening  up  for  the  extension  of 
Christian  missions  into  the  interior ;  and  so 
much  preparatory  work  has  already  been  ao- 
complishea,  in  reducing  the  languages  to  writ- 
ing and  translating  the  Scriptures,  that  we 
may  look  for  rapid  changes,  and  conlideutly 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  will  be  Christianized. 
The  results  of  the  missionary  work  in  Africa 
will  be  seen  by  the  following 
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Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
societies  make  their  returns,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  make  the  foregoing  table  perfect  in  all 
iU  ports,  as  several  items  are  not  reported  at 
all,  by  many  of  them.  But  few  of  the  socie- 
ties give  any  account  of  the  female  members 
of  the  missions ;  and  but  few  give  any  distinct 
iatimation  whether  their  •laborers  are  cler^- 
men  or  not.  But  on  several  pointe  of  chief 
importance  they  are  complete,  viz. :  the  whole 
namljer  of  laborers,  communicants,  and  schol- 
ars in  school.  These  items  will  indicate 
very  clearly  the  state  of  the  work.  Deducting 
the'  females  and  native  helpers,  it  appears 
that  there  arc  less  than  four  hundred  Euro- 
pean and  American  missionary  laborers,  on 
the  whole  continent  of  A  frica  ;  which  will  give 
27(  .000  to  cacn  laborer.  This  presents  an  ap 
aliinjr  ttsxKJCt  of  the  destitution  of  that  darfc, 

r.ioiitcd  land.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
&  nvita  enc<»uraging  and  cheering  view  of  the 
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success  of  missionary  labor  in  this  portion  of 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  which  fully  sustains 
what  we  have  said  of  the  su.sceptibility  of 
the  African  character  to  religious  impression  ; 
for  we  have  but  little  less  than  eighty  converts 
to  each  missionary  laborer  on  the  continent 
and  islands  of  Africa.  ITie  missions  are  gen- 
erally represented  as  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
except  that  in  some  portions  of  South  Africa, 
they  have  suffered  from  the  K afire  war,  and  in 
Madagascar,  the  converts  still  suffer  persecu- 
tion. These  statistics  can  be  corrected  at  any 
future  time  on  referring  to  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  London  Missionary 
Register  for  the  current  year. 

AFRICA,  Eastern.  East  Africa,  according 
to  McCuUoch,  comprises  the  region  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambezi  river,  round  by  the  sea  coast, 
to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  makes  it  extend  from  Natal 
to  the  Red  Sea,  (which  would  take  in  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  limits  we  have  allotted  to  Soathern 
Africa,)  comprising  Sofala,  Mozambiqae,  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  Somali  country.  But  little  is 
known  of  that  region  beyond  the  coast  The 
Sofata  country,  extending  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Zambezi  river,  is  flat,  sandy,  and  marshy, 
gradually  ascending  towards  the  interior.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  produces  chiefly  rioe. 
lu  the  interior  gold  and  other  metals  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  found. 

Mozambique  extends  from  the  Zambezi  to 
(>apc  Delgoda,  and  is  similar  in  its  natural  fea- 
tures to  the  Sofala  coast.  The  country  is  in- 
habited by  the  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Macu&<«.    The  principal  river  is  the  Zambezi. 

Zanzibar  or  Sawahili  coast  extends  from 
Cape  Delgoda  to  the  river  Jub,  near  the  eqnor 
trtr.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  and  has  but 
lew  bays  or  harbors.  Its  northern  portion  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs. 
'lLt»  rejrion  possesses  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
but  iiout:  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  climate 
is  £.railar  to  that  of  other  tropical  coasts  of 
Africa,  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  some  portions, 
however,  the  elevated  gr6und,  which  is  more 
temperate  and  healthful,  approaches  near  to 
the  coast 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  the  residence  of 
the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  (whose  dominion  ex- 
tends a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,) 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Mombas,  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  main 
shore,  possesses  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast 

The  Somali  comprises  the  eastern  horn  of 
.Africa,  from  the  equator  northward  to  the  Bay 
of  Tudjurra,  near  tne  Red  Sea.  The  coast  is 
generally  bold  and  rocky ;  and  the  extensive 
region  it  encloses,  presents  a  slightly  ascending 
plain,  traversed  by  large  and  fertile  valleys. 
Along  the  Arabian  gulf,  the  coast  is  very 
abrupt,  and  girded  with  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  Jebel  Ahl,  reaches  an 
•elevation  of  6,500  feet.  The  Somali  country 
is  famous  for  its  aromatic  productions.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Galla  tribe. — En- 
cydopedia  Britannica ;  Harris's  Highlands  of 
Ethiopia;  Ihe  Nile  and  its  Tribvlaries ;  Mc- 
CuilM's  Geography ;  African  Repository,  Jan. 
1650. 

MISSION. 

ChoL'cfi  Missionary  Society. — The  Abys- 
sinian Mission,  which  was  commenced  in  1829, 
was,  ill  1:841,  changed  into  the  fuost  African 
M'S'i.nfU  embracing  a  much  wider  range  than 
was  ori<rinatly  contemplated  by  it.  {H^'GAbys- 
iinia.)  Mr.  Krapf  writes  from  Ankobar,  in 
.1841,  that  the  people  of  Shoa  manifested  a 
great  desire  for  the  word  of  God,  and  that 
they  besieged  his  house  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
hod  translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Galla 
language. 

During  the  year  1842,  the  Mission  was  inter- 
rupted  by  various  causes  ;  but  a  treaty  of 


friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded  be 
tween  the  British  Government  and  the  Einir 
of  Shoa,  which  provides  protection  for  British 
subjects  in  the  territories  of  Shoa.  Mr. 
Krapf  undertook  a  diffioilt  and  dangerous 
journey  to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  encouragement  the'  new 
Abuna  would  give  to  missionory  operations  in 
Abyssinia.  He  afterwards  proc<.'cded  to  Alex- 
andria to  meet  Messrs.  Isenber^  and  Miihlie- 
sen,  who  were  on  their  yt^j  to  join  Lim, 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  fierce  dispute 
between  the  more  enlightened  party  and  the 
monks,  in  the  Shoa  province,  respecting  some 
frivolous  points  of  speculation ;  and  the  monks 
prevailed  with  the  king,  by  threatening  excom- 
munication, which  gave  the  more  ignorant  and 
bigoted  party  the  ascendancy.  Mr.  Krapf  be- 
fore leaving  expressed  a  fear  that  their  influ- 
ence might  prove  unfavorable  to  the  mission. 
And,  on  his  return,  with  the  brethren,  be  found 
that  the  king  had  prohibited  their  return,  and 
all  effi>rts  to  induce  the  chiefs  of  the  countries 
Iving  between  the  sea  and  Abyssinia  to  let 
them  pass  were  unavailing. 

Messrs.  Isenberg  and  MuhlicBen  proceeded 
to  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Massowah,  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  the  new  Abuna,  and 
see  whether  there  might  not  be  an  opening  for 
the  renewal  of  the  mission  at  the  Capital. 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  Thc^ 
found  the  enemies  of  the  mission  in  the  asceii> 
dancy ;  the  Abuna  gave  them  no  encourago- 
ment ;  and  the  chief  Oubea  ordered  them  to 
quit  Abyssinia.  They  had  no  alternative  but 
to  return  to  Cairo.  But  during  their  stay  in 
Abyssinia,  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  more 
than  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Krapf,  meantime,  visited  Aden,  in  order  to 
concert  a  plan  for  reaching  the  Galla  tribes  in 
Eastern  Africa,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and 
from  that  place  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee, asking  their  approval  of  the  plan, 
which  he  afterwards  received  ;  but  while  waitr 
iuTf  for  it  he  went  to  Massowah,  and  learning 
thj  difficulties  eucoantered  by  his  associates,  he 
remaine<l  on  tlie  frontier  of  Tigre,  and  em- 
plcyed  himself  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scrijv 
turos. 

After  receiving  the. approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. Dr.  and  Mn<.  Krapf  sailed  for  Zanzibar. 
but  wei-e  driven  back  and  exposed  to  ;rreul 
danger ;  and  after  a  very  trying  voyji.sru  \\w\ 
arrived  at  Zanzibar,  Jan.  7,  1844.  i'liore  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Imaum  of  Muscat, 
to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  British 
Consul.  The  Imaum  wrot^  a  letter  to  the 
governors  on  the  coast,  alter  this  manner  ; 
•*  This  note  is  given  in  favor  of  Dr.  Krapf,  the 
German,  a  good  man,  who  desires  to  convert 
the  world  to  God.  Behave  ye  well  toward 
him,  and  render  him  services  every  where.'* 
After  remaining  there  about  two  months,  he 
proceeiled  on  his  way,  touching  at  several 
places,  and  arrived  at  Mombas,  a  small  island 
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at  the  mootli  of  the  Taaca  river,  abont  4^  south 
latitnde,  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
mission.  After  his  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Krapf 
was  called  home,  some  of  her  last  words  being, 
'*  Do  not  praise  me  in  your  account  of  my  last 
hours ;  but  tell  our  friends  that  the  Saviour  has 
pardoned  me,  a  poor  miserable  sinner."  She 
nad  endured  ^reat  hardships,  in  the  tossings  to 
and  fro  to  wmch  they  had  been  subjected  for 
montiis  previoos. 

Alter  this  afflictive  bereavement,  Dr.  Krapf 
devoted  himself  with  energv  and  zeal  to  the 
work  of  his  mission,  giving  his  first  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  languages  spoken  in  those 
regions.  He,  however,  made  several  excur- 
sions amon?  the  Wonica  and  Wakamba  tribes 
on  the  continent,  declaring  to  them  the  blessed 
gospd,  and  surveying  the  ground  with  refer- 
ence to  future  operations.  He  found  the  natives 
extremely  degraded,  indulging  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent in  habite  of  intoxication,  and  frequently 
selling  their  children  to  obtain  the  means  of 
indulgence.  He  also  applied  himself  to  the 
woHc  of  translation ;  and  three  vears  after  the 
establishment  of  the  mission,  he  had  translated 
Genesis,  Acts,  Romans,  Galatians,  Peter,  and 
1  John  into  the  Sooahelee  language;  and 
Luke  and  John  into  both  Sooahelee  and  Wou- 
icaw  He  had  also  compiled  a  dictionary  of 
10,000  words  of  the  Sooahelee,  Wonica  and 
Wakamba  lan^ages.  In  1846,  Rev.  J.  Rebb- 
man  was  appomted  to  this  mission.  Dr.  Krapf 
had  suffered  from  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of 
fever,  which  greatly  impaired  his  constitution. 
He  had,  however,  continued  his  missionary 
tours,  in  which  he  gathered  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  interior  tribes, 
laboring  to  preach  the  gospel  every  where ; 
and  wherever  he  could  make  himself  under- 
stood, tlie  natives  would  repeat  what  they 
heard  to  others,  and  thus  spread  the  message 
of  salvation. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rebbman,  immediate 
arrangements  were  made  for  commencing  a 
mision  among  the  Wonicas,  and  New  Rabbai 
was  selected  as  the  location ;  which  is  sitnat<^ 
al>oat  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  com- 
manding  an  extensive  view.  '  The  people,  with 
one  mind,  cheerfully  gave  their  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  mission,  assuring  the  mis- 
^i<ynaries  of  their  friendship  and  protection. 
Both  Dr.  K.  and  Mr.  R.  were  hiivl  aside  some 
weekb  with  the  fever ;  and  before  thcv  had 
fully  recovered,  they  set  out  in  great  weakness, 
for  the  new  mission,  Dr.  K.  saying,  "  The  mis- 
sion MTST  be  commenced;  and  should  d«3ath 
or  life  resalt  to  me,  I  can  nofw  have  no  re^rd 
to  ncknesB  whatever."  They  found  this  place 
more  salnbrioua  than  Mombas;  and  though 
eneonntering  many  difficulties,  vet  met  with 
wme  encouragement  Althougn  of  a  peace- 
able dispositioa,  the  Wonicas  are  deeply  sunk 
in  ignorance,  indifference,  superstition,  and 
fmmality.     In  Sept  lR-17.  aftor  lii'o'rin?:   1*5 


months,  they  had  established  a  small  school  and 
erected  a  small  cottage  for  worship,  which 
would  hold  60  or  80  persons,  but  only  a  few  had 
been  induced  to  attend.  These  indefatigable 
missionaries  continued  to  make  exploring  tours 
in  the  interior,  and  in  one  of  their  excursions 
to  the  north,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Galla 
country,  so  long  the  object  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Krapf.  Their  journeys  to  the 
west  opened  a  new  country,  of  which  the  phys- 
ical character  and  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants present  facilities  tor  missionarv  labor 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  The  W  akam- 
bas,  with  whom  the  missionaries  are  in  daily 
intercourse,  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe,  from  400  to  600  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  interior.  Three  groups  of  moun- 
tains, 4,000  to  5,000  fcot  high,  enclose  the 
Faita  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  estimated 
at  170,000  souls ;  and  Dr.  Krapf  thinks  there 
are  no  iusurmount-able  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  mission  among  them.  In  1848, 
Mr.  Rebbman  explored  the  country  beyond 
Faita,  called  Jagga,  travelling  on  foot  amidst 
a  thorny  jungle,  infested  by  wild  beasts,  for 
seven  days.  But  having  ascended  the  second 
range  of  mountains,  he  felt  as  if  walking  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  in  the  Canton  of  Bftiile, 
so  citol  was  the  air,  so  beautiful  the  scenery. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  1843,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  forcibly  drivea  from  Abyssinia, 
through  the  influence  of  the  emissaries  of 
Rome.  Since  that  time  Uie  Jesuits  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In 
June,  1849,  Mr.  Lieder  writes  that  the  young 
king  of  Shua,  Bcsliaheh  Ouered,  had  written  to 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  a  renew- 
al of  tlie  friendly  intercourse  that  had  existed 
between  the  British  Government  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  Dr.  Krapf,  requesting  his  return. 
The  young  king,  only  14  yeara  of  age,  had  re- 
nounced me  heterodox  notions  of  his  father, 
and  delivered  hundreds  of  persons  whom  the 
late  king  had  thrown  into  prison,  because  they 
would  not  embrace  his  views.  He  had  also 
taken  the  Metropolitan,  Amba  Salame,  (see 
Abyssinia,)  as  his  spiritual  guide.  Amba 
Salame  himself,  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Lieder 
for  two  good  teachers,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
open  a  school  of  a  superior  character,  in  Gon- 
dar.  And  the  king  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Abuna  had  both  written  to  Bishop  Gobat, 
proposing  that  he  should  undertake  the  super- 
intendancc  of  the  Abyssinian  Convent  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee determined  to  establish  a  mission  at  Je- 
rusalem, to  provide,  amonj  other  objects,  for 
the  instruction  of  Abyssinian  pilgrims. 

Dr.  Krapf  and  his  associates,  in  their  reports 
for  1849,  speak  discouragingly  of  their  pros- 
pects at  the  new  station  of  Rabbai-£/npid, 
owing  to  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  super 
stition  to  which  the  people  were  reduced 
Their  minds  are  enslaved  by  sorcery;  and 
many  cruel  cnstoma,  such  as  putting  to  d<*ath 
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all  deformed  children,  prevail  amon^  them ; 
yet  the  missionarves  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  awakening  of  a  poor  cripple.  Thia  year 
the  mission  received  a  reiniorcemcnt ;  but 
me  of  the  newly  arrived  missionaries  was  cut 
off  by  inflammatory  fever  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival. 

They  had  continued  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
ploring tours,  showing  wonderful  openings  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  the  interior. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Krapf  prosecuted  the 
dlndy  of  the  languages,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  zeal  and  success.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  th^it,  from  the  Galla 
boundary  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  is  one  family  of  languages,  which  he  calls 
the  Suaheli  stock ;  which  stock,  he  thinks, 
from  specimens  he  has  received  of  West  Afri- 
can languages,  commences  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Gaboon  River. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  1850  is  en- 
couraging. The  poor  cripple  noticed  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  baptizc^l  and  died  in  hope ; 
and  two  others  had  made  an  open  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Christianity,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  a  family,  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, and  tlie  other  a  learned  Moham- 
medan, the  Cadi  of  his  village,  who  gave  up 
his  office,  and  the  gains  attached  to  it,  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  missionaries. 

The  missionary  tours  have  been  continued ; 
and  Dr.  Krapf  gives  the  following  view  of  the 
great  results  to  which  his  discoveries  may  lead : 

"  AVhen  once  the  time  has  fully  come  that 
the  Ilamitic  race  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  and  be  received  into  the  fa- 
mily of  God's  children  on  earth,  the  high 
roads  of  Africa  will  take  every  observer  by 
surprise.  It  will  then  be  manifested  that  the 
facilities  of  communication  on  the  African 
continent,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America.  God's  Providence  has 
certuinlv  paved  the  way  for  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  his  sublime  designs.  ITie 
Niger  will  carry  the  messengers  of  peace  to 
the  various  states  of  Nigritia,  while  the 
Tshadda,  together  with  the  Congo,  ^nll  convey 
tlu'm  to  the  western  centre  of  Africa,  toward 
the  northern  tribes  of  Uuiaraesi.  The  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Nile  will  lead  the  mission- 
iirii's  toward  the  same  centre  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  while  the  Jub  and  the  Dana 
will  bring  them  in  from  East  Africa  ;  and  the 
Kilimani  will  usher  them  in  from  the  south. 
Tlio  stiurces  of  these  great  rivers  are  not  so  dis- 
tant from  each  other  as  our  present  geograph- 
ie.il  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Shall 
\\\i  propose,  therefore,  and  undertake  the  form- 
ation of  a  mission  chain,  linking  together  the 
ciLstern  and  western  coasts  of  Africa?  Or, 
shall  we  follow  up  the  water-courses  of  the 
continent,  by  establishing  miissions  at  the 
stmrces  and  cstuarits  of  those  great  rivers  ? 
The  Tshadda,  tht;  Congo,  the  Nile  and  the  Kili- 


mani rivers,  take  their  rise  either  from  the 
great  lake  in  Uniamesi,  or  very  near  it.  And 
if  the  communication  with  Central  Africa  shall 
be  found  so  simple  and  so  easy,  why  should  we 
question  the  speedy  spread  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  civilization  in  Africa?" 

In  these  tours,  the  missionaries  obtained 
much  valuable  geographical  information  ;  and 
among  other  oojects  of  interest,  they  saw  a 
range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.    After  the  com- 

I)letion  of  these  tours,  Dr.  Krapf  visited  Eng- 
and,  in  order  to  print  his  translations,  and  to 
confer  with  the  Society  upon  future  plans  for 
the  East  African  Mission.  He  also  visited 
Germany,  where  he  selected  three  pious  me- 
chanics to  accompany  him  to  Africa,  and  one 
of  the  students  at  Bftsle,  who  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Krapf  having 
fully  explained  to  the  Committee  his  views 
upon  the  East  African  Mission,  he  returned  at 
the  beginning  of  1851,  with  the  view  of  es- 
tablishing new  stations,  retaining  Rabbai  ad 
a  starting  point  on  the  coast.  He  returned 
accordingly,  with  his  new  associates ;  and,  after 
their  arrival  at  Ilabbai,  he  began  preparations 
for  going  with  Mr.  Pfeffcrle  to  Usambara,  to 
redeem  a  pledge  given  to  King  Kmeri,  of  <»»- 
tablishing  a  mission  among  his  people.  But 
Mr.  Pfu'lFerle  soon  after  died  of  nervous  fcvor, 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  K.  prosecuted 
the  journey  alone,  with  some  native  servants, 
who  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
was  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  way,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  object,  and  to  return  to 
the  coast.  But  while  attempting  to  roach  the 
river  Dana,  he  was  again  attacked,  and  came 
near  Icjsing  his  life.  And,  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  suffering  from  hungpr  and  thirst,  and 
amid  many  perils,  he  at  length  reacluHl  the  sta- 
tion. But,  with  indomitable  resolution,  he 
still  pursues  his  object  of  establishing  a  chain 
of  missions  across  the  continent ;  but  thinks 
they  cannot  at  once  penetrate  far  into  the  in- 
terior, but  that  they  must  first  occupy  a  nearer 
post. 

Dr.  Krapf  afterwards  visited  Usambara,  and 
King  Kmeri  received  him  well,  and  desired 
that  the  mission  might  be  established  on  a 
mountain  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
estuarv  of  the  river  Pangani ;  and  offered 
to  order  a  considerable  number  of  his  sub- 
jects to  build  houses  and  cultivate  the  land 
for  him  ;  and  also  to  afford  them  protection 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  their 
labors.  A  wide  door  for  usefulness  here  pru- 
sented  itself,  but  at  the  latest  dates,  he  had  not 
enteroil  upon  the  work. 

AFRICA,  Southern  :  The  region  south  of 
Cape  Negro,  on  the  west,  and  of  the  river 
Zambezi,  on  the  east,  embracing,  within  its 
limits,  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hone. 

Topography. — ^l^he  country  consists  of  three 
successive  plateaus,  increasing  in  elevation  ac 
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nonliog  to  their  distance  from  the  sea,  and  8cp> 
arated  troia  each  other  by  as  many  chaius  of 
moantains.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
Lunge  Kloof,  or  Long  Pass ;  and  between  it 
and  the  sea  is  an  irregalar  belt  of  fertile  land, 
Well  watered  with  small  streams  and  frequent 
rains,  from  20  to  60  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
well  wooded  with  forest  trees,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  has  a  mild  climate. 
The  next  chain  is  the  Great  Black  Mountain, 
(Groote  Zwaite  Bergen.)  It  is  more  lofty  and 
mgged  than  the  first,  consisting,  in  many 
places,  of  double  and  treble  ranges,  and  some- 
times rising  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet  Be- 
tween these  two  is  a  belt  of  about  the  same 
area  as  that  ontside  the  first,  composed  in  some 
parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others,  of  naked 
arid  plains  of  clay,  called  Karroo^  interspersed 
with  fertile  and  well-watered  patches  of  land. 
The  third  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Nieto- 
veiAt  Gebirgte,  tmites  toward  the  east,  with  the 
Schneeaw'&rgm  (Snow  Mountain,)  the  high- 
est in  South  Africa,  its  most  elevated  peak  be- 
ing 10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Between  this  and  the 
second  ran?e  is  an  arid,  desert  plain,  nearly 
300  miles  in  length  by  SO  to  luo  in  width, 
called  the  Great  Karroo.  This  is  not  a  sandy 
plain,  like  the  great  desert,  but  a  sort  of  tabled 
land,  thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil, 
impregnated  with  iron,  upon  a  substratum  of 
rock.  It  is  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  beds  of  numberless  rivulets,  in 
which  water  is  rarely  to  be  found,  cross  it  like 
veins,  in  a  thousand  directions.  Mr.  Mofiiekt 
says,  the  entire  country,  extending  in  some 
places  hundreds  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Orange  river,  and  from  where  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  24th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  appears  to  have  the  curse  of  Gilboa 
upon  it  It  is  rare  that  rains  to  any  ex- 
tent or  quantity  fall  in  those  regions.  Ex- 
treme drought  continues  for  years  together. 
The^fountains  are  few  and  precarious,  and  some 
of  them  have  dried  up  altogether. 

From  the  west  coast  the  country  ascends, 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  interior,  by 
saccessive  plateaus,  separated  by  mountain 
chains.  The  Roggevdat  fRye-field,)  the  lofti- 
est of  these,  rises  to  more  tnan  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  all,  and 
near  the  boundary  line  of  the  territory,  there 
is  a  chain  of  mountains  9,000  feet  in  height 
The  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  north  is 
much  more  sandy,  barren  and  thinly  inhabited 
than  that  to  the  east,  which,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Cape,  seems  to  increase  in  fertility  and 
beauty. 

The  third  great  chain  of  mountains  forms 
the  watershed,  or  division  between  the  streams 
which  flow  north,  into  the  country  of  the  Bos- 
jesmans  or  Bushmen,  and  those  which  run 
southwest,  through  the  colony.  On  its  northern 
side,  rise  the  tributaries  of  the  Orange  river, 
and  on    its  south  the  Great  Doom,  (Thorn,) 


Gamba,  Camtooi,  Sunday,  Great  Fish.,  and  other 
rivers.  On  the  west  coast,  the  principad 
streams  are  the  Great  Berg,  (Mountain,)  and 
Olifant  or  Elephant  river.  Both  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft  about  twenty  miles.  On 
the  south  coast  are  the  Breede  or  Broad  river, 
the  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Sunday  and  Great  Fish. 
The  Broad  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
about  30  miles.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
coast,  good  harbors  are  few.  Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  Town,  is  the  best 

The  Great  Lake.—On  the  Isk  of  June,  1849, 
Rev.  David  Livingston,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Maffat,of  Kolobeng,  more  than  200  miles  X. 
E.  by  N.  from  Kuruman,  proceeded  on  a  tour 
of  discovery  to  Lake  Ngami,  300  miles  N.  W. 
from  Kolobeng.  But  by  the  circuitous  route 
which  he  pursued,  he  traveled  about  600 
miles.  After  proceeding  about  300  miles 
through  the  desert  of  Kalihari,  the  party 
struck  on  a  magnificent  river,  the  Zouga,  and 
following  it  to  its  source,  it  proved  to  be  the 
Great  I^ke.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  beau- 
tiful, covered  with  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them 
bearing  fruit  Two  of  the  Boabob  variety 
measured  70  to  76  feet  in  circumference.  The 
higher  they  ascended  the  broader  the  river  be- 
came. It  has  a  periodical  rise  of  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains.  Its  waters  are  clear 
and  soft,  and  it  is  said  to  be  connected  with 
other  large  rivers,  runninff  from  the  north. 
Another  party  visited  this  lake  in  1852,  and 
ascertained  its  length  to  be  sixty-five,  and  its 
average  breadth  12  miles.  It  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,825  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Living- 
ston found  a  tribe  of  natives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zouga,  called  Bakoba  or  Bayeiye,  in  whom 
he  was  deeply  interested.  They  are  a  totally 
distinct  race  from  the  Bechuanas,  their  com- 
plexion being  darker,  and  they  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language.  He  admired  their  frank, 
manly  bearing.  They  listened  to  the  state- 
ments which  he  made  respecting  the  Divine 
Word,  and  seemed  to  understand  them. 
They  were  found  dwelling  around  the  lake, 
and  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  to  the  north, 
which  seemed  to  open  a  highway  capable  of 
being  quickly  traversed  by  boats.  Thus  is  the 
way  opening  in  every  direction,  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  gospel  into  that  dark  region. 

In  1851,  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Orwell 
again  started  for  the  north,  but  in  a  more  eastr 
erly  direction,  when  they  reached  the  latitude 
of  170  25'  S.,  and  discovered  the  Chobe  and 
Sesheke,  deep  and  constantly  flowing  rivers, 
supposed  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  Zouga  was  ascertained  to  be  absorbed  in 
sands  and  salt  pans.  The  country  through 
which  the  former  rivers  flow,  is  level  and  very 
fertile. 

Capt  Tardon  explored  the  region  north- 
east of  Kolobeng,  tracing  the  Limpopo  river 
to  a  considerable  distance.    In  1851,  Mr.  Gal 
ton  explored  a  part  of  South  Africa   from 
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Walfiah  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  as  finr  as  lat 
17<^  58'  8.  and  21°  B.  long.,  accarately  deter- 
mining the  whole  region. 

In  1852,  a  journey  was  made  by  Mr.  Plant, 
from  Natal  to  Dclagoa  Bay,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered that  St.  Lucia  Bay  leads  into  an  ex- 
tensive inlet,  hitherto  unknown. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  in  general  temper- 
ate and  healthy,  but  unsteady,  disagreeable, 
and  not  well  suited  to  agriculture.  In  the 
south-western  districts,  the  rains  in  the  cold 
season  are  profuse,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  summer.  In  the  more  northerly  districts, 
sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  years  ;  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Moffat  attributes  to  the  universal 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Generally,  tlirough- 
out  the  colony,  the  rain,  when  it  does  come, 
pours  down  in  torrents,  occasioning  ^reat  dam- 
age. Sometimes  the  southeast  wind  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Simoom,  excessively  hot,  and  loaded 
with  an  impalpable  sand.  The  mean  temperar 
ture  of  the  Cape  is  about  67  l-2o  Fahr.,  the 
coldest  being  57^  and  the  hottest  79°.  Yet 
Mr.  Moflfat  thinks  the  climate  of  the  colony 
perhaps  the  healthiest  to  be  found  in  an^ 
part  of  the  world.  With  reference  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa,  Mr. 
Mofifat  says,  "It  varies  from  that  in  which 
thunderstorms  and  tornadoes  shake  the  moan- 
tains,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  an  almost  ver- 
tical sun  produce  the  mirage,  to  that  which  is 
salubrious  and  mild,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony  along  Kaffre-land  to  the  fruitfnl 
and  well-wat4;red  plains  of  the  Zulu  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Natal ;  while  the  more 
mountainous  and  elevated  regions  are  visited 
by  keen  frosts  and  heavy  falls  of  snow." 

Native  Population. — When  the  Cape  was 
first  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and 
when  it  was  taken  poa-^ession  of  by  the  Dutch 
in  1662,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  designated 
as  the  colony  was  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots 
proper. 

Ihe  Kaffres  proper  live  beyond  the  fish  river, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony.  They 
form  one  tribe  of  the  great  Bechuana  family. 
Their  national  character  is  bold  and  warlike. 
Their  country  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
south,  and  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  beyond  them  lie  the  Amopondo  and  Zulu 
tribes,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  North 
of  Kaflfro-land,  between  the  Winterberg  moun- 
tains and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
river,  lies  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Basu- 
(05,  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas.  Beyond  the  Basu- 
tos  to  the  north  of  Orange  river,  lie  the  other 
l^chuana  tribes,  whose  numbers  and  extent 
ore  yet  unknown. 

The  country  from  the  limits  of  the  desert  to 
the  west  coast  is  called  Great  Namaqualandt 
and  contains  a  thin  population  of  the  Hotten- 
tot race.  To  the  north  or  the  Namaqnas,  lie  the 
Damara  tribes,  of  whom  comparatively  little 
is  known,  except  that  they  approximate,  in 
physical  appearance  and  color,  to  the  negroes 


on  the  west  coast.  Tliese  tribes  inliiU>it  a 
country  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  tiie 
Atlantic  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  tribes  which  have  been  mentioned  arc 
those  which  have  been  the  objects  of  mission- 
ary labor.  (See  Capb  Colony,  Ea; fres,  llrir- 
TKNTOTs.) — McCuUoch's  Geography;  Mojfat's 
Labors  arul  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,  Ckao.  I.: 
Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

MISSIONS.  « 

Moravia:n  Mission. — ^Missionary  operations 
were  first  commenced  in  South  Africa,  by  the 
United  Brethren.  In  1737,  George  Schmidt 
arrived  at  Cape  Town,  a  free  passage  having 
been  granted  him  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  His  object  was  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  the  HottentotB;  and  he  soon 
commenced  his  labors  at  Bavian's  Kloof,  after- 
wards called  Genadendali  (Vale  of  Grace.) 
Though  obliged  to  preach  through  an  inter- 
preter, his  RoTf-denying  efforts  were  followed  by 
considerable  success.  TheHottentotaregardixl 
him  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  love  and 
admhration ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  number  of  them  received  his  message  as  the 
truth  of  God  Finding  himself,  nowever, 
much  embarrassed  in  his  operations  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  colonial  government,  he  re- 
paired to  Europe  in  1744  to  obtain  a  removal 
of  his  grievances.  But  he  not  only  failed  to 
secure  this  important  object ;  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  even  renised  to  sanction  liis 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  labors ;  and  for  fifty 
years  tiie  harvest  which  he  had  begun  to  gath- 
er, was  left  without  a  reaper. 

At  length,  however,  in  July,  1792,  Marsveld. 
Schwinn  and  Kiihnel  were  permitted  to  search 
for  the  few  sheep,  who  had  been  left  so  lon^ 
without  a  shepherd  at  Genadendal.  They  fouuo 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  mission-house 
standing;  and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it 
were  some  of  the  fruit-trees  which  Schmidt 
had  planted.  An  aged  female  whom  he  had 
baptized,  and  who  still  retained  a  remem- 
brance of  her  beloved  teacher,  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly when  she  was  told  that  the  new  mission- 
aries were  his  brethren.  The  Hottentots, — 
some  of  whom  recollected  their  old  pastor,  while 
many  had  heard  of  his  brief  but  beneficent  ca- 
reer,— ^rallied  around  his  si:ccessorB ;  and  before 
the  end  of  1793,  seven  persons  were  baptized. 
Great  opposition,  however  was  encountered, 
from  the  Dutch  farmers,  or  boers,  as  they  arc 
called,  who,  thinking  the  instruction  of  the 
Hottentots  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
temporal  interests,  manifested  their  hostility 
by  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  by 
threatening  violence  against  the  missionaries. 
They  also  preferred  charges  agaiurtt  them,  to 
the  colonial  government,  thereby  securing  or- 
ders for  embarrassing  their  proceedings.  By 
these  means  the  mission  was  for  a  long  time 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.    In  one 
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inBtmoe,  a  umneroiis  body  of  the  colonists  rose 
in  arms,  to  obtain  a  redress  of  alleged  griev- 
aooGB,  among  which  was  the  attempt  to  erao- 
gelize  the  Hofctditots ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
ue  missionaries  were,  at  one  time,  driven  from 
their  post. 

lir.  Schwinn,  while  traveling  to  Gape 
Town,  on  one  occasion,  was  refused  either  lodg- 
ing or  refreshment  by  the  colonists,  and  was 
compelled  to  ride  all  night,  attended  by  a  sin- 
gle Hottentot,  through  a  desert  country  infest- 
ed with  ranaway  slaves.  Through  ail  these 
trials,  however,  the  native  converts  stood  by 
their  teachers,  in  the  greatest  extremities. 

Bat  in  1793,  the  colony  was  taken  posses- 
don  of  by  the  British  Gfovcrnment,  and  the 
mision  at  Bavian's-Kloof,  was  taken  under 
protection  by  the  new  government  After  this, 
they  enjoyed  more  quietness  and  peace,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  people  came  to  them, 
and  the  word  of  God  was  owned  and  blessed 
to  the  convefsion  of  souls.  A  Church  was 
twilt,  and  bdbre  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty 
adidt  converts  were  baptized.  Still  their  ene- 
mies were  not  quiet  In  February,  1796,  some 
of  the  neighboring  farmers  assembled  a  hundred 
armed  men,  with  the  design  of  mnrdering  the 
miasiottaries,  and  destroying  their  settlement ; 
bat  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  prevented.  Afterwards  the  boers 
ondertook  to  starve  the  missionaries  and  their 
people,  by  refusing  them  provisions,  wliich  oc- 
casioned mnch  suffi^rin^.  But  the  Lord  turned 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  worst  of  their  perse- 
cators,  who  acknowledged  the  utility  of  their 
labors,  and  sent  a  wagon  load  of  com  to  the 
settlement,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  have 
been  sold  elsewhere. 

The  mission  now  began  to  be  visited  by  per- 
sons of  inflnenoc  at  Cape  Town,  who  bore  hon- 
orable testimony  to  its  good  effects;  and 
among  others,  Mr.  Borrow,  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  he  saw  :  "  Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  some  of 
the  finest  voices  I  had  ever  heard,  and  looking 
oat,  saw  a  group  of  Hottentot  women  neatly 
dressed  in  calico,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and 
chanting  their  morning  hymn.  The  mission- 
aries were  middle-aged  men,  plain  in  their 
dress,  meek  and  humble  in  deportment,  but  in- 
telligent and  lively  in  conversation,  zealous  in 
their  canse,  but  free  from  bigotry.  Every 
thing  partook  of  their  characteristic  neatness 
and  simplicity.  Their  church  was  a  neat  plain 
bailding,  and  their  mill  the  best  in  the  colony. 
Their  garden  produced  abundance  of  vege- 
tables. Almost  every  thing  had  been  done  by 
the  work  of  tlieir  hands,  their  society  requiring 
every  one  to  underBtand  some  trade.  They  have 
upwards  of  six  hnodred  Hottentots,  and  their 
aambers  are  daily  increasing.  These  live  in 
huts  dispersed  over  the  valley,  to  each  of 
vhidi  is  attached  a  piece  of  land,  and  their 
hoo9eB  and  gardens  are  vnry  neat  and  comfort- 
tMe;  and  all  are  engaged  in  useful  trades  or 


occupations.  On  Sunday  they  all  regularly 
attended  public  worship,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  neat  and  clean  tney  appear  at  church. 
Their  deportment  was  truly  devout.  The  dis^ 
course  of  the  missionary  was  short,  pathetic, 
and  full  of  good  sense.  The  women  sung  in  a 
plaintive  and  affecting  style,  and  their  voices 
were  sweet  and  harmouious." 

In  1798,  a  reiuforcemeut  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, and  the  old  church  was  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  a  new  one  built,  capable  of 
holding  1,500  persons,  tho  settlement  having 
increased  to  1,230.  Eighty-four  were  baptized 
during  this  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  an  epidemic  fever 
raged  for  some  montlis,  carrying  off  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  a  day.  To  meet  the  occasion  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  each  missiona- 
ry and  his  wife  visited  a  certain  district  every 
week,  making  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  miles,  at 
great  peril  to  their  own  lives.  They  found  the 
poor  people  lying  in  the  greatest  miaeiy,  upon 
nothing  but  a  shcjp-skin  spread  on  the  bare 
ground,  without  medical  aid,  and  often  witii- 
out  food ;  the  convalescent  tormented  with 
hunger,  and  the  poor,  naked  children  crying 
for  food.  When  they  spoke  to  them,  in  tnoee 
circumstances,  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  they  were 
cheered  by  sdbing  them  listen  with  eagerness, 
seeming  to  forget  all  their  sufferings,  and  re- 
signing themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  ex- 
pressing their  confident  hope  that  he  would 
receive  them  to  himself,  and  extolling  his  good- 
ness, in  sending  them  teachers  to  instruct  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Hedeemer. 

By  this  time,  (1801,)  the  fame  of  Bavian's- 
Kloof  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  natives 
came  in  companies,  some  of  them  the  distance 
of  a  six  weeks'  journey.  One  poor  woman 
came,  who  said  she  understood  Bavian's-Kloof 
to  be  an  asylum  for  poor  sinners  like  herself 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  service  of  Satan, 
and  were  desirous  of  finding  rest  for  their 
souls.  Peace  being  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Dutch,  the  colony  was  restored  to 
the  latter,  and  the  new  governor  proved  friend^ 
iy  to  the  mission,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  colony.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Gen.  Janscn,  the  Governor,  the 
name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Gnadentiudt 
or  Genadendalj  which  means  Gracevale,  , 

In  January,  1806,  the  colony  was  again  con 
quered  by  the  British ;  but  the  government 
continued  friendly  to  the  mission.  In  1807,  a 
new  settlement  was  formed  at  Groenckloof,  or 
Green-glen,  in  the  high  road  between  Cape 
Town  and  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Messrs.  Schmitt 
and  Kohrhammer  removed  Uiere  with  their 
wives  in  1808.  They  soon  gathered  a  settle- 
ment around  them,  and  their  labors  were 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  were 
turned  to  the  Lord,  giving  evidence  of  repent- 
ance and  faith.  The  following  remarks  of  one 
of  these  converts  Ls  a  specimen  of  the  fillings 
generally  expressed,  giving  evidence  of  the- 
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genuineneas  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart : 
*"  I  seem  to  be  Burrounded  by  my  sins,  like  a 
man  staDding  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  am 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  the  anguish  of  my 
spirit ;  but  in  this  situation,  I  stretch  out  my 
arms  toward  heaven,  and  exclaim,  Lord  Jesus, 
Bufifer  some  drops  of  thy  heavenly  grace  to 
quench  the  flame  which  threatens  to  destroy 
me." 

The  mission  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  government  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  converts  made  good  progress  in  their 
knowledge  of  divine  truth.  The  heathen  from 
a  distance  were  led  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
as  by  some  uascen  influence  on  their  minds,  to 
flock  to  the  mission  settlements.  One  woman 
said  that  her  father  one  day  called  his  family 
around  him  and  said,  "My  dear  children, 
though  you  are  Hottentots  and  despised  by 
men,  yet  behave  well ;  for  I  believe  that  God 
will,  at  some  future  time,  send  us  teachers  from 
a  distant  country.  I  may  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  bi^  you  will  hereafter  know  that  I  have 
told  you  the  tnith.  As  soon  as  you  hear  that 
such  persons  have  arrived,  hasten  to  them,  and 
obey  their  instructions.'.'  Soon  after  the  old 
man's  death,  the  teachers  arrived,  and  as  soon 
as  the  daughter  heard  of  it,  she  went  to  them, 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
after  some  time,  was  received  into  the  church. 

In  1815,  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Brethren's  Society,  visited  the  mis- 
sion, accompanied  by  four  male  and  two  female 
missionaries.  This  visit  was  productive  of 
much  good ;  and  while  there,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  accompanied  by 
three  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  surveyor  of 
the  government,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
station,  on  the  banks  of  Witte  Revier,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Kafiraria,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Stiikh, 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gcnadendal  were  suddenly  involved  in  di&> 
tress,  bj^  the  descent  of  a  torrent  from  the 
mountains,  which  overwhelmed  the  greater 
part  of  their  premises  with  destructive  violence, 
aud  occasioned  great  damage.  But  when  the 
missionaries  spoke  to  the  poor  Hottentots  of 
the  damage  done  to  their  grounds,  they  replied, 
that  they  had  cause  to  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
mercy,  that  notwithstanding  their  great  de- 
merit, they  had  been  chastised  with  so  much 
lenity. 

In  1817,  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  Lord 
Somerset,  visited  the  mission  at  Genadendal, 
and  after  expressing  the  highest  gratification 
at  what  he  saw,  presented  them  with  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

On  the  7  th  of  April,  1818,  Rev.  H.  Schmitt, 
and  his  wife,  with  three  single  men  and  the 
widow  of  Kohrhammer,  commenced  the  raia- 
fliou  at  Shiloh,  or  Witte  Revier,  or  White  river. 
Considerable  numbers  of  natives  began  to  at- 
tend on  their  preaching,  when  thoy  were  in- 
volved in  the  Kr«2atost  calamities  by  a  preda- 


tory excursion  of  the  Kaflfres,  which  resnlted  io 
the  loss  of  their  cattle,  and  the  murder  of  nine  o( 
their  Hottentots,  and  compelled  the  missiona^ 
ries  to  leave  the  station.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
Mr.  Hoflman  visited  Witte  Revier,  and  found 
the  mission  premises  burnt,  and  everything 
destroyed.  But,  in  October,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  the  Kaffi-es  and  the 
colonial  government,  the  mission  was  resumed, 
and  rapid  and  interesting  improvements  were 
eflfected  at  the  new  settlement  Rev.  H.  P. 
Hallbeck  says,  in  1821 :  "  On  the  spot  where, 
two  years  ago,  we  knelt  in  the  fresh  track  of 
an  elephant>  and  offered  up  our  first  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  establishment,  I  now 
founa  a  beautiful  orange  tree,  adorned  at  onoe 
with  ripe  fruit  and  fragrant  blossoms;  and  short- 
ly aiter  my  arrival.  I  was  invited  to  tea,  under 
the  huge  yellow  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which,  bat 
lately,  there  were  no  assemblies  but  those  of 
wild  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  other  dreaded 
inhabitants  of  the  desert" 

The  Tambookics  were  a  wild  race,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kafires ;  and  the  missionaries 
fre<]uently  complain  of  their  intractableness, 
indifference,  superstition  and  insubordination ; 
yet,  from  the  first  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  Lhe  missionaries  with  esteem  and  ven- 
eration, going  to  them  for  advice  and  for  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties ;  and  down  to 
the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  station, 
during  the  late  Kaffre  war,  they  have  been 
gradually  improving,  and  assimilating  more 
and  more  to  tiie  habits  aod  usages  of  Europe- 
ans. The  gospel  appears  also  to  have  taken 
effect  upon  the  hearts  of  many  of  them. 

In  July,  1822,  the  settlements  at  Genadendal 
and  Groenckloof  again  suffered  severely  by 
flood,  involving  them  almost  in  complete  ruin, 
llie  buildings  were  damaged  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  huts  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, together  with  their  grounds,  very  much 
injured.  They  also  lost  a  great  many  cattle. 
At  the  same  time  the  settlement  at  Enon  was 
suffering  severely  from  famine. 

In  1826,  the  missionary  writes :  "  A  new 
dwelling-house  is  building  under  the  inspection 
of  a  Hottentot  mason  of  Genadendal,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  This  Hottentot  has 
not  his  equal,  as  a  mason,  either  among  the 
Africans  or  Europeans,  in.  the  neighbornood. 
He  is  an  excellent  character  and  a  pattern  of 
sobriety,  industry,  and  Christian  temper  :"  thus  v 
showing  the  effect  of  missions  in  elevating  the 
^neral  character  of  the  heathen,  and  qualify- 
ing them  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  Brethren  were  solicited 
by  government  to  undertake  the  religious  in- 
s^ction  of  a  number  of  lepers,  for  whom  the 
Hospital  Hemd-m-Aarde  had  been  erected,  in 
a  romantic  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  near  the  setu 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lietner,  in  obedience  to  this  ro> 
quest,  removed  there  with  his  wife,  in  Decern- 
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ber  of  that  year,  and  the  poor  patients  were 
OTetjoyed  at  their  arrival.  Some  of  them,  who 
bad  pfeyioQsly  belonged  to  the  church,  at  the 
stations,  exclaimed,  *'  Now  we  know  that  Jesus 
has  heard  our  prayers  and  sent  ns  help ;  for  we' 
hare  often  entreated  him  to  send  our  teachers 
to  a&"  Others  who  had  spent  their  time  in 
Bddling  and  dancing,  now  oroke  their  fiddles 
and  b^ame  serions  and  attentive  hearers  of 
the  word.  This  mission  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time ;  but  the  hospital  was  snbse- 
queotly  removed  to  Bobbin's  Island,  that  the 
patients  might  enjoy  ihe  benefits  of  sea-bath- 
mg,  the  mifisionariea  accompanying  them. 

The  year  1832  was  signalized  by  an  encour- 
aging work  of  grace  among  the  neighboring 
farmers.  They  had  begun  to  attend  public 
wocdiip  at  the  dilferent  stations,  and  in  several 
&milies  a  striking  change  had  taken  place.  **  In 
view  of  this  work,  onr  churches  have  been 
filled  with  attentive  hearers,  our  schools  with 
crowds  of  children,  and  both  churches  and 
sdiools  have  been  filled  with  the  hallowed  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit  of  Gh)d,  who  has  wrought 
a  marvelous  cnange  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
both  old  and  young.  Wonderful  indeed  has 
been  the  revival  of  religion  around  us,  bv 
which  the  tone  of  societv  has  been  changed, 
and  the  farmeis,  who  in  former  years  opposed 
the  work,  are  now  brethren  and  fellow  laboi^ 
ers  in  Christ,  sympathising  in  our  sorrows,  and 
rejoicing  in,  and  praying  for  our  success." 

The  awakening  among  the  farmers  contin- 
oed  throughout  the  years  1833  and  1834,  and 
the  converts  among  them  remained  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  One  of  the  brethren  called  on  a 
woman  who  was  dangerously  ill,  who  grasped 
his  hand  and  with  great  fervency  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord  himself  sent  you  to  this  land,  in 
order  to  be  the  means  of  saving  my  soul  from 
perdition :  this  I  wanted  to  tell  you  before  I 
die."  She  informed  him  that  she  was  awakened 
by  a  conversation  he  had  with  her  in  1829, 
every  word  of  which  she  remember^.  Her 
hosband  also  had  been  awakened,  and  had  es- 
tablished family  prayer. 

There  has  continued  to  be,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  steady  increase  of  numbers  at  the 
several  settlements,  the  natives  sometimes 
crowding  in,  in  great  numbers.  There  has, 
also,  been  a  steady  improvement  in  industry, 
agriculture,  mechanical  employments,  houses, 
dress  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And  gen- 
erally, every  year,  there  has  been  evidence  of 
the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
conversion  of  souls,  and  sometimes  in  large 
Dombers.  The  converts  have  for  the  most 
part,  given  evidence  of  growth  in  grace,  and 
general  improvement;  though  almost  every 
year  i^  has  been  necessary  to  cut  off  some 
members « for  disorderly  conduct  The  general 
iiifiuenee  of  the  gospel  in  elevating  the  charao- 
kr  'if  the  natives,  has  been  very  marked  and 
fiilk in*^.  TUe  i >o vemor  of  the  colony  on  visit- 
iug  Geua^kiiilal,  in  1849,  remarked  to  Bev.  Mr. 


Teutsch,  "Tour  missionaries  have  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  Hottentots ;  and 
you  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  the 
Colony."     . 

Great  eagerness  has  often  been  manifested 
to  hear  the  word.  In  1849,  Rev.  Mr.  Franke, 
on  visiting  the  out^etations  of  Goedverwacht, 
some  distance  from  Groenckloof,  remarks : 
"  Every  time  we  visit  that  spot,  our  hearts  are 
gladdened.  Every  word  appears  to  be,  as  it 
were,  devoured  by  those  hungering  souls,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  distance,  some  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  miles.  They  are  constantly 
making  inquiries  whether  they  will  not  soon 
again  be  visited,  and  ^eat  joy  is  manifested 
by  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  among  them." 
And  often  at  the  settlements  the  crowds  are 
too  great  to  be  accommodated  in  the  churches, 
and  many  stand  outside.*  But  at  some  of  the 
stations  the  settlements  have  grown  so  lar^e 
that  many  of  the  people  have  to  go  to  an  in- 
convenient distance  to  find  employment,  which 
frequently  takes  them  for  weeks  from  Christian 
privileges. 

The  missions  generally  have  large  farms 
connected  with  each  station  ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  government  has  appropriated  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  station.  Besides 
this,  they  have  various  kinds  of  mechanical 
employments  in  operation.  These  arrange- 
ments, while  they  furnish  employment  for  the 
natives,  and  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  afford  a  partial  support  to 
the  missions,  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  missionaries  in  secular  pur- 
suits. 

In  1839,  at  the  request  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, a  mission  was  commenced  among  the 
FingoeSf  who  being  delivered  from  a  state  of 
bondage  among  the  Kaffres,  found  refuge  to 
the  number  of  many  thousands  within  the  col- 
ony. This  new  station  was  called  darhon, 
and  the  number  of  Fingoes  residing  there  was 
1,000.  They  had  large  herds  of  oxen,  with 
flocks  of  3heep  and  goats,  and  had  settle  every 

Elace  in  the  vicinity  where  the  soil  was  capa- 
le  of  cultivation.  The  Fingoes  received  the 
missionaries  with  open  arms,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  the  word  was  truly  edifying.  Such 
was  their  eagerness  to  hear,  and  the  concourse 
of  people,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  the 
service  in  the  open  air ;  and  very  soon  the  most 
pleasing  traces  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  their  hearts  wep§  visible.  In  April,  1840, 
this  became  still  more  marked.  At  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  Fingoes  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  great  emotion  was  manifegt 
among  them,  which  was  shown  in  various 
ways,  some  weeping  for  themselves  and  others 
for  their  unbelieving  parents  and  relations; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  few  dry  eves 
in  the  congregation.  The  blessing  of  God  has 
continued  to  follow  the  labors  of  his  servants 
at  this  station.  The  Fingoes  are  the  relics  of 
several  inland  tribes,  who  have  been  expelled, 
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and  almost  annihilated  by  their  more  power- 
ful neighbors.  They  took  refage  with  the 
Eaffres,  who  treated  them  as  serfs ;  and  when 
the  colonial  troops  overran  a  large  portion  of 
Kaffiraria,  tliey  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
or  apprentices  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
nocked  to  the  mission  stations,  and  especially, 
of  the  children  in  school.  The  missionaries  at 
Genadendal,  speaking  of  the  genuine  effects  of 
the  admission  of  the  gospel  into  the  heart,  as 
manifested  by  the  converts,  sav,  ''And  among 
none  more  so  than  the  lately  enfranchise 
slaves,  whose  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge 
is  most  encouraging."  In  one  instance,  a  man 
came  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
to  obtain  a  missionary  for  a  settlement  of 
emancipated  slaves,  and  offered  a  salary  of 
$500,  but  was  obliged  to  return  without 
one. 

In  the  Diary  of  the  station  at  Genadendal 
for  1841,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  emancipated 
slaves  seem  animated  by  an  uncommon  desire 
after  spiritual  blessings.  There  is  a  fire  in 
their  hearts  which  has  not  been  kindled  by 
man,  but  bv  the  Spirit  of  God.  Freedom  ap- 
pears, by  the  divine  blessing,  to  have  awak- 
ened in  their  minds  the  feehng  that  they  are 
beings  who  belong  not  to  time  only,  but  to 
eternity.  'The  chains,'  said  one  of  them, 
were  on  my  limbs  from  infancy.  I  could  not 
come  to  the  house  of  God,  but  was  obliged  to 
live  like  a  brute.  Now,  God  has  bfoken  my 
chains,  and  I  am  here ;  but  my  heart  is  quite 
blank ;  I  am  old,  and  can  understand  but  little. 
Mv  God  I  let  but  some  drops  of  heavenly  dew 
fall  upon  my  barren  soul !' " 

The  K  afire  wars  have  affected  the  missions 
of  the  United  Brethren  less  than  those  of  some 
other  societies ;  yet  seveiul  of  their  missions 
were  disturbed,  and  some  of  them  temporarily 
abandoned  in  consequence.  Companies  were 
drafted  into  the  Colonial  army  from  the  differ- 
ent stations,  which  took  them  away  from  the 
means  of  grace.  However,  they  were  led 
thereby  to  prize  them  more  highlv.  They  kept 
up  meetings  at  theur  camps,  which  were  attend- 
ed by  the  Dutch  farmers,  to  their  edification ; 
and  the  British  officers  bore  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Christian 
Hottentots.  Yet  some  of  the  young  men  re- 
turned with  habits  of  dissipation,  which  led  to 
their  prompt  discipline,  and  -was  the  means  of 
introducing  the  temperance  reformation  among 
the  converts.  Various  measures  were  resorted 
to,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  farmers  were  en- 
treated not  to  furni<ih  them  to  the  Hottentots ; 
but  this  failing,  Bishop  Hallbeck  addressed  an 
earnest  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Groenc- 
kloof  on  the  subject,  and  a  general  resolution 
was  passed  that  no  brandy,  and  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  wine  should  be  brought  into  the 


settlement ;  and  on  a  petition  from  Genaden- 
dal, the  civil  commissioner  refused  to  iiceu2$e 
the  sale  of  liquors  at  that  place. 

Schools  have  been  sustained  from  the  begin- 
ing  at  all  the  stations,  with  increasing  interest  ; 
and  especially  the  infant  school  is  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time,  us  producing  a  very  happy 
effect,  not  only  upon  the  children,  but  the  pa- 
rents. 

In  1837,  an  institution  was  opened  at  Gena 
dendal,  for  training  Hottentot  assistants,  with 
eleven  boarding  pupils;  and  tbe  foundation 
stone  was  laid,  on  the  first  of  November,  for  a 
two-story  building,  74  feet  by  23.  The  first  ex- 
amination proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  those 
present  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear 
several  of  the  pupils  explain  everything  with 
fluency  in  English,  when  called  on  to  solve  va- 
rious problems  with  the  use  of  the  globe.  At 
the  latest  dates,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
admitted  was  26,  of  whom  11  had  received  ap- 
pointments as  assistants ;  two  of  whom,  how- 
ever, had  been  cast  off  for  improper  conduct. 
There  were,  in  1851,  ten  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion, five  of  whom  were  Kaffres. 

After  the  mission  at  Genadendal  had  been 
in  operation  a  sufficient  time  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
Bnfflish  at  the  station  sug^ted  the  idea  of 
colkctinff  a  library  of  religious  books  for  their 
use,  whicn  was  effiicted  and  proved  a  means  of 
much  good  to  strangers,  ,who,  from  time  to 
time,  became  temporary  residents  of  the  mis- 
sion settlement. 

The  brethren  early  introduced  the  practice 
of  speaking  individually  to  all  the  people,  on 
the  concerns  of  the  soul,  which  thev  round  very 
profitable.  Mr.  Lehman,  describing  such  a 
conversation,  in  1641,  says, "  Mai^y  of  those 
with  whom  we  conversed  declared  that  they 
had  been  led  to  us  by  a  secret  impulse ;  and 
that  though  at  first  they  could  not  comprehend 
much,  they  now  began  to  understand  and  relish 
the  word,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  tiie  grace  of  God."  Their  pious  ex- 
pressions, on  these  occasions,  were  often  truly 
edifying.  An  officer  of  the  church,  on  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness,  acknowledged  his 
backslidings,  and  said,  "  I  was  like  a  dying, 
half-withered  tree ;  but  my  Saviour  in  mercy 
remembered  me  and  visited  me  with  sickness. 
As  the  gardener  saws  off  the  whole  crown  of 
a  withered  tree,  leaving  only  the  stump  to  pro- 
duce new  and  healthy  branches,  so  has  mv 
Saviour  done  for  me."  A  Fingo  captain  said, 
"  My  Saviour  has  not  only  purchased  me  with 
his  blood,  but  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance  and 
misery,  he  showed  himself  an  Almighty  Re- 
deemer in  me,  and  subdued  mv  desperately 
wicked  heart  Now  I  sincerelv  believe  he  will 
keep  me  so  that  the  powers  of  darkness  shall 
not  be  able  to  separate  me  from  him."  An- 
other, on  being  asKcd  where  true  sanctification 
was  to  be  found,  replied,  '^On  Golgotha,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.    When  I  am  not  there 
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in  spirit,  I  Imre  no  power  to  reBist  sin/'  One 
on  beinz  asked  wherein  meetness  for  heaven 
consistedf  replied, "  It  is  his  grace  alone  on 
which  I  build.  He  forgives  my  sins,  for  the 
sake  of  his  precious  blood.  I  come  to  him 
daily  as  a  beggar."  One  who  had  been  a  slave, 
said' her  mistress  used  to  reprove  her,  and  she 
lauded  at  her;  but  having  through  God's 
mercy,  been  convinced  of  sin,  she  had  gone 
and  asked  her  pardon.  '*0,  I  am  happy," 
said  another,  "  for  I  love  my  Saviour.  He  is 
my  treasure.'* 

The  genuineness  of  the  work  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  happy  deaths  of  the  converts,  no- 
tices of  which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the 
missionaries  every  year.  We  mention,  as  spe- 
cimens, two  remarkable  cases,  in  extreme 
vouth.  Also  one  of  advanced  age.  Char- 
lotte Orzom,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1841.  She  had  been  baptized  the  year 
before.  On  being  visited  by  a  missionary,  she 
said,  **  Ah,  I  love  the  Lord  with  all  mv  heart  1 
With  my  whole  heart,  I  cleave  to  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me.  This  is 
my  consolation.  In  ioy  and  pain*  my  soul  de- 
pends on  thee  with  humble  confidence,  thou 
rock  of  my  salvation !"  In  two  hours  after- 
wards, she  was  with  the  Lord. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fritsch,, writing  from  Elim,  in 
1849,  says,  "  Of  late,  we  have  been  much  edi- 
fied by  the  happy  departure  of  several  mem- 
bers of  our  flock.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  happy  frame  of  a  youn^  girl, 
eleven  years  of  a^  who  expressed  the  happi- 
ness she  enjoyed  m  the  pro^)ect  of  soon  going 
to  her  Saviour,  and  entreated  all  who  were 
present  to  remain  faithful  to  Jesus,  that  she 
mi^ht  meet  them  in  eternity.  Her  grand- 
father, who  soon  followed  her,  after  a  short  ill- 
Qoas,  said,  **  I  sufibr  great  pain,  but  what  is  it, 
compared  with  the  torments  which  my  Saviour 
endured  for  me  on  the  cross  ?" 

In  1845,  some  new  regulations  were  intro- 
duced, among  which  were  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  a  small  sum  by  every  ablo-bodied  in- 
habitant, toward  the  expenses  of  the  place; 
the  formation  of  a  Missionary  Association  ; 
for  securing  a  better  attendance  of  the  child- 
ren at  school ;  and  for  the  more  eflectuai  ban- 
ishment of  spirituous  licmors.  Missionary  col- 
Lections  had  previously  been  taken  up  at  some 
of  the  stations.  In  1843,  the  Fingoes  at 
Clarkson,  after  an  address  from  their  mission- 
ary, came  forward  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness, the  smallest  offering  being  Is.  6d.  sterling, 
and  the  largest  7«.  6tL  At  Shiloh,  the  first 
public  contribution  was  made  in  1844,  when 
young  and  old  pressed  to  the  boxes,  with  coun- 
Wnances  beammg  with  joy.  Showing  that, 
among  the  first  effects  of  the  gospel  is  a  bene- 
volent desire,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sacrifices, 
that  others  may  participate  in  its  benefits. 

In  1849,  the  station  at  Shiloh,  was  destroved 
by  the  Kaffres.  It  was  a  frightful  scene ;  but 
the  miasionaries  escaped.    Some  of  the  people, 


however,  joined  the  rebels,  but  mostly  by  con- 
straint. Many  of  the  houses  were  burnt  down, 
and  the  churcn  was  changed  into  a  castle.  In 
April,  1850,  Messrs.  Bonatz  and  Gysin  visited 
Shiloh,  and  found  all  the  huts  of  the  Kaffres 
and  Fingoes  burnt ;  some  houses  of  the  Hotten- 
tots were  standing,  but  occupied  by  the  English 
und  Fingoes.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, with  its  blackened  walls,  bore  wit- 
ness of  sad  events.  The  Mamre  and  GosJien 
stations  have  also  been  broken  up  by  the  war. 
The  following  table  presents  the  state  of 
the  mission  before  these  sad  events. 
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The  whole  number  of  male  European  labor- 
ers at  these  stations  is  29. — C/umless  History  qf 
Missions  ;  London  Missionary  RegtSter, 

London  Missionary  Society. — The  London 
Missionary  Society,  three  years  after  its  first 
formation,  in  1795,  sent  out  to  Southern 
Africa,  four  laborers,  two  of  whom.  Dr.  Van- 
derkemp  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  were  appointed  to 
that  part  of  the  colony  bordering  on  Kafira- 
ria ;  and  the  other  two,  to  the  country  north 
of  the  colony,  inhabited  by  diflerent  tribes 
of  Biishmen  or  Basjesmans.  Dr.  Vauderkemp 
was  a  son  of  a  minister  of  the  iteformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  born 
in  1747,  educated  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  and  for  some  time  practiced  as  a  physi- 
cian. In  1791,  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child 
at  sea  was  the  means  of  his  awakening  and 
conversion  ;  after  which,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  self-denying  labors  of  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Moffat  says  of  him :  "  He  came  from  a  uni- 
versity, to  stoop  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the 
poor  native  Hottentot  and  Kaffre ;  from  the 
society  of  nobles  to  associate  with  beings  of 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity ; 
from  stately  mansions,  to  the  filthy  hovel  of  the 
greasy  African ;  from  the  array,  to  instruct 
the  fierce  savages  the  tactics  of  a  heavenly  war- 
fare, under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Feace ; 
from  the  study  of  physic,  to  become  the  guide 
to  the  balm  in  Qilead  and  the  physician  there ; 
and,  finally,  from  a  life  of  earthly  horor  and 
ease,  to  be  exposed  to  perils  of  waters,  of  rob- 
bers, of  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  heathen, 
in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness." 
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In  1799,  Dr.  Yanderkemp,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Edmonds,  proceeded  through  many 
dangers,  to  the  lana  of  the  wild  and  warlike 
Kafi'res ;  and  after  no  little  parley  and  delay, 
the  chief  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  re- 
main in  his  dominions.  They  selected  a  spot 
for  a  hoQse,  felled  tre^,  and  cut  down  long 
grass  for  a  thatching,  and  then  kneeled  down 
on  the  grass,  thanking  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he 
had  provided  them  a  resting-place,  and  pray- 
ing "  that  from  under  this  roof,  the  seed  of  the 
gospel  might  spread  northwards  through  all 
Africa."  But,  the  nest  year,  Mr.  Edmonds 
went  away,  and  Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  left 
alone.  He  labored  on  alone  for  some  time, 
but  owin^  to  untoward  circumstances,  left 
EaflrelaDd  for  Graaff  Beinet ;  but  not  until 
he  had  sown  some  good  seed;  for  thirty 
years  afterwards,  an  aged  woman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  church  who  received  the  gospel  from 
his  lips. 

After  this,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Bead  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Hot- 
tentots near  Algoa  Bay ;  but  after  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  colonists,  and  sundry  attacks  from 
the  plundering  Hottentots,  th^  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  about  300  Hottentots,  whom 
tliey  had  collected  in  Fort  Frederick.  After  the 
cession  of  the  colony  to  the  Dutch,  a  spot  was 
granted  them  on  Kooboo,  where  they  com- 
menced the  station  called  Bethelsdorp ;  which, 
however,  from  its  sterility  and  want  of  water, 
was  unsuitable  for  a  mission  farm.  Five  years 
after  its  commencement,  they  wrote  to  the  di- 
rectors that  they  had  been  without  bread  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  expect  to  procure  any 
for  three  or  four  months,  nor  had  they  any  veg- 
etables. Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  discour- 
aging circumstances,  there  were  many  indicar 
tions  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  labors. 
The  progress  of  their  scholars  was  astonishing, 
and  above  all,  their  facility  in  acquiring  reli- 
gious knowledge,  considering  the  apathy,  stu- 
pidity, and  aversion  to  effort,  which  character- 
ize the  natives.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  closed  his 
useful  labors,  Dec.  15, 1811,  after  breathing 
out  the  Christian  assurance,  **  All  is  well." 

Bethelsdorp,  under  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages, grew  and  multiplied.  In  1822  it 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
large  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  a 
printing  press.  New  churches  were  also 
planted  at  Pacaltsdorp,  Theopolis,  and  other 
places,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Rev.  J. 
Campbell. 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Eat  river, 
among  the  Kaffres,  in  1816,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams.  Short  as  Dr.  Yanderkemp's  labors 
were  among  the  Kaffir,  he  left  a  savor  of 
the  gospel  behind  him,  which  still  remained. 
The  commencement  of  the  mission  was  most 
auspicious.  Temporary  houses  were  raised, 
ground  was  cleared  for  cultivation,  a  water- 
course and  a  dam  were  constructed,  and  the 
KaSres  assembled  for  irstruction.     A  little 


more  than  two  years  after,  Mr.  Williams  was 
removed  by  death.  His  lonely  widow,  how- 
ever, found  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  na 
tives,  who  had  just  begun  to  appreciate  their 
teachers.  She  instructed  her  hau-civilized  at- 
tendants to  prepare  the  wood  and  make  the 
coffin,  and  with  a  weeping  band,  followed  the 
desire  of  her  eyes  to  the  silent  dust  No  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  at  that  time,  and  the 
mission  to  the  Kaffires  was  suspended. 

At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Vanderkemp 
proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Enffrcs,  Messrs. 
Kircherer,  Kramer  and  Edwards,  took  up  their 
course  for  Zak  river,  between  400  and  500 
miles  north  from  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Kircherer 
had  been  designated  to  Kaffreland.  But  the 
Bushmen,  on  making  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Fisch- 
er, one  of  the  colonists,  who  was  a  good  man, 
beheld  him  solemnly  appealing  to  God  to  wit- 
ness the  transaction,  ana  observed  that  he  wa^ 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  his  family  for  wor- 
ship morning  and  evening,  and  were  thus  led  to 
inquire  about  God,  and  solicit  a  Christian 
teacher.  Mr.  Fischer  took  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  to  the  Cape,  to  see  what  could  be 
done  for  them.  And  Frovidence  so  ordered  it, 
that  they  arrived  just  before  the  missionaries, 
who  received  it  as  a  call  from  (xod  to  labor  in 
that  quarter.  They  received  great  kindness 
and  attention  from  the  government,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  farmers,  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  spot,  and  loaded  them  with  things 
requisite  to  commence  the  station. 

Zak  river  became  the  finger-post  to  the  Na- 
maquas,  Corannas,  Griquas,  and  Bechuanas: ; 
for  it  was  by  means  of  that  mission  that 
these  tribes  and  their  condition  became  known 
to  the  Christian  world.  The  farmers  contin- 
ued friendly,  and  many  Hottentots  and  Bas- 
tards flocked  to  the  station ;  but  the  Bush- 
men, for  whom  the  mission  was  designed,  could 
never  appreciate  its  object  The  missionary  a 
life  was  more  than  once  threatened  by  thcin  ; 
but  his  labors  were  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  Hottentots  and  Bastards,  whd 
afterwards  became  pillars  in  the  Griqua  Mi»- 
sion.  Mr.  Kircherer  having  left,  the  mission, 
with  no  small  res^ret,  was  abandoned  in  1806. 

In  1814,  another  mission  was  commencetl 
among  the  Bushmen  at  Colesberg,  south  of 
the  Great  river,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cor- 
ner. The  settlement  was  commenced  >vit!: 
about  500  Bushmen.  For  some  time,  luiw 
ever,  they  were  jealous  of  the  missionariv: . 
fearing  that  they  were  employed  to  delivi  ' 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  formers,  betwc^v  . 
whom  and  themselves,  there  had  been  a  loii . 
and  a  mortal  enmity.  But  it  was  not  long  bi  • 
fore  the  light  and  power  of  the  gospel  reaches 
their  hearts,  and  many  of  them  believed.  A 
church  arose,  and  with  it  the  usual  result.' 
of  Christianity  appeared,  among  which  yrcnt 
extensive  gardens,  cultivated  by  the  hands  that 
used  only  to  handle  the  bow  and  spear,  as  the j 
roamed  wildly  over  the  country. 
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Another  mission  was  commenced  among  the 
Bcshmen  at  Hephzibah.  But  in  consequence 
of  some  conflict  between  the  farmers  and  the 
BD>hmen,  the  missionaries  were  ordered  hy 
^  jvemment  to  retire  within  the  colony  ;  and 
M)  these  stations,  in  the  midst  of  much  pro- 
mLjo,  were  broken  up.  Some  of  the  Bush- 
iLCQ  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  appeared  to 
retvive  it  into  their  hearts;  and  they  were 
zealous  in  endeaToring  to  convey  it  to  their 
countrymen.  And  the  experiment  proved  that 
the  conversion  of  Uiis  wild,  untractable  race 
was  not  impossible.  The  last  effort  of  the  so- 
ciety to  establish  a  mission  among  this  people 
was  attempted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caledon 
rirer ;  bat  the  mission  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred by  Dr.  Philip  to  the  Paris  Society. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  the  Orange 
or  Gariep  river  was  crossed  by  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  the 
porpoee  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wild  and  desolate  regions  of  Great 
Xamaqualand.  Of  this  region,  Mr.  Moffat 
sap,  "As  an  inhabited  country,  it  is  scarcely 
p:^ble  to  conceive  of  one  more  destitute  and 
mif^mble."  On  his  way  there,  he  met  a  per- 
son who  had  spent  years  in  that  country,  and 
on  inquiring  about  it,  his  reply  was,  "  Sir,  you 
will  find  plenty  of  sand  and  stones,  a  thinly 
scattered  population,  always  snflfering  for  want 
of  water,  on  plains  and  hills  roasted  like  a 
burnt  loaf,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  cloud- 
k«  sun  ;"  of  the  truth  of  which,  he  says  he  had 
ample  demonstration.  The  inhabitants  are 
Hottentots,  distinguished  by  all  the  singular 
cLaractcristics  of  that  nation,  which  includes 
Hottentots,  Corannas,  Namaquas  and  Bush- 
men. After  a  long  journey  of  great  hard- 
sLips,  and  much  suffering  for  want  of  adequate 
supplies,  the  missionaries  arrived  at  the  Orange 
river,  where  they  waited  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Silent  Hope,  till  Christian  Albrecht 
visited  (jreat  Namaqualand  and  returned  with 
eacimraging  prospects,  when  they  went  forward 
t)  the  spot  "sdected,  which  they  named  Happy 
{)^\ i  verance.  Their  prospects  were  al toniatel jr 
brig^ht  Mid  gloomy.  Their  proximity  to  Afn- 
cdncr  added  not  a  little  to  their  anxieties.  But 
b<;  came  to  them  and  welcomed  them  to  the 
oMintry,  bc<*au.se  they  were  sent  by  the  Kn- 
•rlL^h,  saying  that  though  he  hated  the  Dutch, 
ti<:  loved  the  English,  because  he  had  hoard 
th  T  were  friends  of  the  poor  black  man.  lliis 
man,  l>cing  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  op- 
j>r -scions  of  the  Dutch  boers,  had  risen  upon 
hy  niristtT,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
liU  tribe,  had  become  the  terror  of  the  whole 
i'')3Dtry. 

Africaner,  hearing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  missionaries  to  remove  to  another  place, 
came  to  them  and  entreated  them  not  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  did,  however, 
n»move  to  Warm  Bath,  about  100  miles  west 
of  Africaner's  neighborhood.      Here  they  re- 


sumed their  labors,  among  a  mixed  population 
of  Namaquas  and  Bastards  from  the  Colony, 
whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  manage.  For 
a  season  their  prospects  were  cheering,  and 
their  labors  blest ;  though  they  labored  in  a 
debilitating  climate,  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  spreading  their  scanty  fare  upon  the  lid 
of  a  wagon  chest  for  a  table.  While  here, 
their  congregation  was  increased,  by  that  des- 
perado, Africaner,  who  with  part  of  his  people, 
drew  near  and  attended  occasionally  the  in- 
structions of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  his 
Elace  in  return.  But  some  jealousy  and  per- 
aps  alarm  were  excited  in  the  mmds  of  the 
people  of  the  station,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  to  his  former  place.  But  Abraham  Al- 
brecht's  health  failing,  he  took  an  affecti6nate 
leave,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1810,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  leaving  the  mission  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Tromp.  After  a  tedious  journey,  he 
expired  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Botmas,  at  Honing 
Berg,  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  last  words 
were,  "  I  go  to  Jesus ;  I  am  a  member  of  his 
body."  After  this,  Christian  Albrecht  pro- 
ceeded to  the  colony,  married  a  lady  of  supe- 
rior education,  and  returned  to  his  field  of  la- 
bor. But  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence 
of  some  of  the  people  at  Warm  Bath,  in  join- 
ing an  expedition  against  Africaner,  he  b\^- 
came  enraged  and  vowed  vengeance  on  tho 
mission.  For  a  whole  month,  the  missionaries 
were  kept  in  the  greatest  terror,  and  at  length 
were  obliged  to  flee,  and  return  to  the  colony. 
Africaner  and  his  men  soon  arrived,  and  after 
obtaining  what  booty  they  could  find,  set  fire 
to  the  premises,  and  left  them  in  ruins.  In 
Dec,  1811,  they  set  out  to  return  again  to 
the  scence  of  their  labors  and  trials.  After 
a  most  distressing  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Silver  Fountain,  the  residence  of  Cornelius 
Kok ;  where,  five  days  after,  Mrs.  Albrecht 
breathed  her  last.  The  Namaqua  mission  was 
resumed  at  Pella,  south  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  joined  by  about  500  of  the  Warm 
Bath  people.  Mr.  Christian  Albrecht,  having 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Cape  for  medical  advice, 
suddenly  expired,  leaving  behind  him  a  bright 
testimony  of  zeal,  love,  and  self-denial.  But 
before  leaving  the  country  he  had  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  making  peace  with  Africaner,  and 
seeing  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
raised  in  the  very  village  of  the  man 
who  once  "breathed  out  thrcatenings  and 
slaughter,"  against  not  only  his  fellow  heathen 
but  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  Re> . 
J.  Campbell,  on  his  first  visit  to  Africa,  while 
passing  through  Namaqualand,  had  written  ^i 
conciliatory  letter  to  Africaner,  to  which  the 
chief  returned  a  favorable  reply  through  Mr. 
Albrecht,  who  sent  Mr.  P^bner  to  occui)y  a  sta- 
tion at  Africaner's  Kraal.  Mr.  Kbner's  la- 
bors were  blessed,  and  in  a  short  time,  Africa- 
ner and  his  two  brothers,  David  and  Jacobus, 
with  a  number  of  others,  were  baptized.  Yet 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  altogetho'"  thb 
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man  for  the  place ;  for  by  some  means  he  got 
the  ill-will  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Moffat,  in  Jan.,  1818,  he  was  in  great 
ihiuger  of  losing  his  life ;  and  he  soon  after 
left  the  mission. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Moffat's  arrival.  Christian 
Africaner  made  his  appearance,  and  inonired 
if  he  was  the  missionary  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors in  Loudon ;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  seemed  pleased,  and  said  as  Mr.  M. 
was  yonng,  he  hoped  he  would  live  long  with 
him  and  his  people.  He  then  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  women  to  come,  who  soon  made  their 
appearance,  bearing  bundles  of  native  mats, 
and  long  sticks  like  fishing  rods.  Africaner, 
pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground,  said,  '*  There 
you  must  build  a  house  for  the  missionary." 
A  circle  was  formed  and  the  women  fixed  the 
poles,  tied  them  down  in  the  hemispheric  form, 
covered  them  with  the  mats,  and  in  about  half- 
an  hour  the  house  was  done,  all  ready  for  ha- 
bitation. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Mofiat  commenced  hi&  servi- 
ces, which  were  attended  every  morning  and 
evening,  he  was  cheered  with  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence ;  and  in  none  were  these  to- 
kens more  marked  than  in  the  chief,  Africa- 
ner, of  whose  wonderful  change  and  devoted 
piety,  Mr.  M.  has  given  a  thrilling  account. 
But  as  the  memoir  of  this  Christian  chief  is 
a  common  book  among  us,  the  sketch  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Mofi&t  visited  the 
Cape,  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring 
supplies,  and  of  iutrodacing  Africaner  to  the 
government ;  and  while  there,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Society  to  the  Bechuana  mission. 

The  mission  which  was  commenced  and  af- 
terwards broken  up  on  the  Zak  river,  after  mi- 
grating for  a  few  years,  finally  settled  down  at 
Oriqua  Town  in  1804,  with  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Kramer,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct tribes,  having  dififerent  languages,  cus- 
toms, &c.  Mr.  Anderson  says,  when  ne  went 
among  the  Griquas,  they  were  without  the 
gmalicst  marks  of  civilization ;  excepting  one 
woman,  they  had  not  one  thread  of  European 
clothing.  The  missionaries'  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger, the  natives  afterwards  having  confessed 
that  they  had  frequently  meditated  killing  them 
but  were  overawed  by  what  they  had  learned 
of  an  Almighty  power.  They  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  plundering  one  another,  and  seemed  to 
see  no  wrong  in  this  or  any  of  their  actions. 
Violent  deaths  were  common.  Their  usual 
manner  of  living  was  disgusting,  and  devoid 
of  all  shame.  But  after  a  series  of  hardships, 
requiring  much  faith  and  patience,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  missionaries  were  attended  with 
A  bk'ssing  which  produced  a  great  change. 
The  people  became  honest  in  uieir  dealings, 
abhorring  those  acts  of  plunder  which  had  be- 
come so  common  among  them.  They  entirely 
iibaridoncd  their  former  manner  of  life,  and  de- 
ciMscy  and  modesty  prevailed  in  their  families. 


The  Griquas  at  first  showed  great  aversion  to 
the  labor  of  cultivating  the  ground.  Bat  a^ 
ter  some  time,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
try  the  experimait ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  great  and  visible  improvement  in  them  as  b 
b(^}r.  As  early  as  1809,  the  congrenvtioL 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  persons,  who  re- 
sided at  or  near  the  station.  In  1810,  thev 
were  threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  maraud- 
ing party  of  Kaflres.  Mr.  Jantz,  the  mis- 
sionary, with  the  people,  set  apart  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pacific  message  with  a  present  to  the  Kaflres, 
who  immediatelv  retired.  The  mission  con- 
tinned  to  flourisn,  till  in  1814,  Mr.  Anderson 
received  an  order  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  send  down  twenty  Griquas  for  the 
Cape  regiment  This  demand  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  natives,  and  produced  such  an  excite- 
ment that  Mr.  Anderson  was  obli^  to  leave 
them ;  while  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  com- 
ply with  the  order,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  restrictive  system  by  which  the  missionaries 
were  prevented  from  crossing  the .  northern 
bouncmries  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Moffieit  and  Helm,  the 
former  of  whom,  in  his  book,  bears  honorable 
testimony  to  his  zeal,  peiseverance  and  success 
as  well  as  to  the  warmth  with  which  his  mem- 
ory was  cherished  by  the  natives.  One  object 
of  Mr.  Mofiat's  appointment  was  to  malce  a 
vigorous  stand  aj^inst  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  with  the  government  or  the 
people.  The  former  chief  of  the  Griquas, 
Adam  Kok,  had  abandoned  Gricpa  Town,  and 
the  acknowled^  chie(  Berend,  lived  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  and  paid  very  Uttle  attention 
to  their  interests.  The  consequence  was,  they 
were  without  any  r^iular  government.  The 
hin^  was  given  them  to  appoint  one  of  their 
own  number  to  take  the  government  of  the 
village.  The  idea  was  eageny  embraced.  The 
choice  fell  unanimously  on  Andries  Watcr- 
boer,  a  man  who  had  been  educated  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher  iu 
the  school,  but  who  possessed  neither  name  nor 
riches,  llie  missionaries  took  no  part  in  the 
matter ;  but  the  choice  afibrded  them  entire 
satisfaction.  This  was  a  new  era  in  the  mis- 
sion, as  it  relieved  the  missionaries  from  con- 
stant attention  to  the  secular  affiiirs  of  tht 
people.  Waterboer,  however,  feeling  his  in- 
sufficiency, spent  several  evenings  every  week 
in  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject  of  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  His  administra- 
tion was  not  unattended  with  difficulty  and 
trouble ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  principles  of  order 
and  peace.  He  always  continued,  however,  to 
preach.  He  obtained  afterwards  a  liberal  sal- 
ary and  supplies  from  the  colonial  government, 
and  was  able,  at  length,  to  present  the  Griquas 
in  a  most  favorable  aspect  The  mission  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  in  1831,  since  which  time 
it  has  continued  to  increase,  and  to  extend  its 
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inflneBee  aroiind,  faaTioff  been  blessed  in  no 
onlinsry  degree.  Mr.  Helmore,  having  been 
■ppoifited  to  Lakatlong,  a  station  of  Bechoar 
nas  connected  with  the  Qriqua  Miasion,  190 
of  thor  membera  were  transferred  to  bis  care, 
and  a  new  church  was  formed,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chief,  100  of  the  Basatos  returned 
bogie,  and  connected  themselves  with  the 
French  mission. 

Mr.  Moffbt  states  that  the  missionaries  ex- 
perienced great  dMficoIties,  and  were  frequently 
m  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  in  consequence 
of  holding  the  office  of  agent  of  the  colonial 
government.  He  says,  *'  More  than  twenty 
years'  ezperienoe  among  the  aborigines  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  colony,  has  oonvinoeci  the 
writer  that  the  two  offices  are  incompatible." 
The  reason  is  that  it  places  them  in  a  suspi- 
douB  attitude  toward  the  natives.  But  it  is 
the  teatimonv^of  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  aabject,  that  without  this  official  character, 
they  were  able  to  exert  a  wide  and  strong  in* 
ftuence  over  the  natives,  to  restrain  their  war- 
tike,  manuiding  and  revengeful  disposition. 

A  nuasion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
Um,  amonff  the  Bechuanaa,  at  lithakoo; 
though  wiu  hot  the  relnctant  consent  of  Mo- 
thibi,  the  cfaiet  These  people  have  no  notion 
of  idohitrv,  and  no  religious  ideas  of  any  kind, 
so  that  they  can  only  be  approached,  at  first, 
through  motives  of  self*interest,  which,  how- 
ever, whea  resorted  to,  must  ultimately  react 
against  the  missionary's  object.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  a  marauding 
expedition  against  the  Bakuenas,  Mothibi, 
and  a  majority  of  his  people  removed  to  the 
Kumman  river,  in  June,  1817.  In  1820,  Mr. 
Md&t  arrived,  in  company  with  Mr.  Campbell ; 
and  in  1821,  the  former  became  permanently 
oonnected  with  the  mission,  where  he  now  re- 
mains. This  mission  passed  through  perils  and 
dingers  ahnost  incredible,  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Moffii^t  with  graphic  power.  First,  they 
were  the  objects  of  sospicion  to  the  natives, 
whc  ordered  them  to  leave,  and  threatened 
thei^  destruction.  Then  the  country  was  vis- 
ited with  a  long  and  terrible  drought,  which 
tineatened  to  destroy  every  thin^.  A  rain- 
maker was  sent  for,  who  changed  it  upon  the 
missionaries ;  but,  after  having  deceived  and 
fleeced  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  floe  for  his 
!ii&  Afterwards  a  new  station  was  commenced, 
at  a  place  more  favorable  for  water ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  commenced  operations,  than 
the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  scene  of 
the  wildest  excitement  and  confusion,  and  no- 
thing but  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  at- 
ticks  from  banditti,  seemed  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  Several  times  the  mission  was  Kcat^ 
taed. "  But  at  leiig^th,  after  unheard  of  confu- 
fMf»  and  tern>rs,  hanlships  and  disanters. 
ik\vipi  i«cttlc<1  down  into  comparative  <(iiiet, 
and  iiie  appearanceR  at  the  station  wen*  indi- 
oUiv?  of  tho  lou<^  defKired  chansre.  A  nd  short- 
Ir  a/W  the  re  tarn  of  Mr.  Hamilton  fmm  a  visit 


to  the  Gape,  they  were  favored  with  the  man- 
ifest outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 
The  simple  gospel  now  melted  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  scorned  to  weep.  The  missiona- 
ries were  taken  by  sdrprise.  So  long  accus- 
tomed to  indiflerence,  the  scene  overwhelmed 
their  minds.  Their  chapel  became  a  Bochim 
and  the  sympathy  spreaa  from  heart  to  heart, 
so  that  even  infants  wept.  An  emancipated 
slave,  named  Aaron  Josephs,  who  had  come  to 
the  station  for  the  education  of  his  children,  was 
awakened,  and  giving  evidence  of  a  saving 
change,  was  received  into  the  church.  The 
services  on  this  occasion  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  work,  and  soon  the  sounds  predominant 
throughout  the  village  were  those  of  singing 
and  prayer.  Those  that  were  awakened  held 
prayer-meetings  from  house  to  house;  and 
when  there  were  none  able  to  engage  in  prayer 
they  would  sing  till  a  latd  hour.  Before  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  would  assemble  again 
at  some  house  for  worship,  before  going  to  la- 
bor. Aaron  and  two  oUier  men  now  came 
forward  and  offered  to  build  a  school-house, 
that  might  serve  as  a  place  of  worship,  at  their 
own  expense.  And  as  all  gave  their  assistance, 
the  building  was  soon  completed.  Many  im- 
portant improvements  were  also  made  in  the 
outward  amiirs  of  the  mission,  in  which  there 
was  no  lack  of  native  assistance,  while  the  lan- 
guage and  translations  were  attended  to.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  July,  1829,  six  of  the  con- 
verts, after  a  careful  examination  had  shown  a 
good  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  a  simple 
faith  relying  alone  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 
And  Providence  had  so  ordered,  that  a  large 
number  were  present  from  Philipolis,  Camp- 
bell, Griqua  Town,  and  Boochaup,  who  were 
profitably  impressed  by  the  solemnity.  Tliere 
were  present,  also,  parties  from  the  interior, 
who  had  come  there  to  trade.  'Vhe  place  was 
crowded  to  excess.  In  the  evening,  they  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lonl,  and  enjoyed  a 
cheering  and  encouraging  season.  The  con- 
verts clothed  themselves  in  decent  raiment ; 
and  soon  after  a  sewing  school  wiis  started,  to 
teach  the  women  and  girls  to  make  tlicir  own 
garments.  The  same  gospel  which  had  taught 
them  that  they  were  spiritually  miserable, 
blind  and  naked,  discovered  to  them  also  that 
the^  needed  outward  reform,  and  thus  prepared 
their  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  only  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  strange  people.  And  the  same  im- 
provement was  manifest  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  household  economy. 

Prospects  continued  cheering.  The  desire  for 
instruct  ion  was  great,  and  the  experience  of 
the  inquirers  and  converts  was  such  as  to  give 
good  evidence  of  grace.  "  I  seek  Jesus,"  one 
would  say,  and  another, "  I  am  feeling  after 
God.  I  have  been  wandering  among  beasts  of 
prey  ;  the  day  has  dawned,  and  I  see  my  dan- 
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gcr."  Another,  "  I  have  been  sleeping  in  a 
Uon's  den ;  or  been  blown  to  and  fro  like  a  cal- 
abosli  upon  the  water,  and  might  have  sunk." 
A  woman,  who  was  about  to  die,  called  her 
husband  and  friends,  and  addressed  them :  "I 
am  goinff  to  die.  Weep  not  because  I  am 
going  to  leave  you,  but  weep  for  your  sins,  and 
weep  for  your  souls.  With  me  all  is  well,  for 
do  not  suppose  that  I  die  like  a  beast,  or  that 
[  shall  sleep  forever  in  the  grave.  No^  Jesus 
has  died  for  my  sins ;  he  has  said  he  will  save 
me ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  him." 

The  people  now  made  rapid  progress  in  civ- 
ilization ;  and  as  the  country  had  been  blessed 
with  plentiful  rains,  they  began  to  adopt  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  cultivation,  and  to  increase 
the  variety  of  their  agricultural  productions. 
And  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  station  kept  pace 
with  external  improvement.  Progress  was 
made  in  reading,  and  knowledge  increased ; 
and  early  in  the  ^ear  1830,  the  foundations  of 
a  church  were  laid. 

Mr.  Mofiat,  havin?  completed  the  translation 
of  the  gospel  of  Luke,  repaired  to  the  Cape  to 
get  it  printed,  and  returned  with  the  treasure, 
together  with  a  hymn  book  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, a  printing  press,  type,  paper  and  ink, 
having  learned  to  print  during  hb  absence ; 
also  bringing  with  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kd< 
wards,  as  a  reinforcement.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  surprise  of  the  natives,  when  they 
saw  a  white  sheet,  after  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  emerge  spangled  with  letters.  The 
mission  continued  to  prosper  after  this.  Mr. 
Moffat  made  frequent  excursions  into  the 
interior  to  visit  other  tribes,  where,  in  the 
midift  of  great  peril  and  strange  adventures,  he 
was  mercifully  preserved,  and  permitted  to 
scatter  some  seeds  of  divine  truth,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  other  labors.  He  afterwards  made 
a  visit  to  England,  where  he  spent  several 
years  in  the  translation  and  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  for  the  mission 
among  the  Bcchuanas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1843,  he  returned  to 
his  Held  of  labor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  December,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Ashton  and  Inglis,  as  a  reinforcement.  He 
mot  a  warm  reception.  "  Many  were  the  hearty 
welcomes,"  says  he,  "  we  received,  all  appearing 
emulous  to  testify  their  joy.  Old  and  young, 
even  tlie  little  children  would  shake  hands  witn 
us.  Some  gave  vent  to  their  y^y  with  an  air 
of  heathen  wildness,  and  some  in  silent  floods 
of  tears  ;  while  others  whose  hearts  had  sick- 
ened with  deferred  hope,  would  ask  again  and 
ai^ain,  "  Do  our  eyes  indeed  behold  you  ?"  Thus 
we  found  ourselves  again  among  a  people  who 
loved  us  and  who  had  longed  for  our  return. 
It  has  afforded  us  hallowed  delight,  ^nd  often 
called  forth  from  our  hearts  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  God,  to  witness  the  progress  of 
the  knowlalge  of  divine  things,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  gospel,  among  the  people  connected 
with  this  place,  as  well  as  at  our  out-stations." 


The  miasioDs  of  the  Society,  embracing  ma* 
ny  stations  not  named  in  the  foregoing  sketch, 
though  subject  to  occasional  interruptions 
from  the  predatory  excursions  of  hostile  tribes, 
from  the  former  wars  with  the  Kafires,  and 
from  hostile  boers,  enjoyed,  in  genera),  contin- 
ued prosperity,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Kafii^  war,  in  1846,  when  the  stations  in  Kaf- 
freland  were  abandoned. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  beec 
manifested  at  most  of  the  stations  to  a  greatei 
or  less  extent,  every  year ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
seasons  of  refreshing,  additions  have  been 
made  to  various  churches,  in  different  years, 
varying  from  a  few  individuals  to  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  as  high  as  ninety  at  one  time.  In  183!), 
the  Caledon  Institution  was  favored  with  a  re 
markable  awakening.  Its  b^innings  were  al 
first  small,  and  without  noise ;  it  continued,  till 
men,  women,  and  children,  became  anxious 
about  their  salvation.  At  one  public  .meet- 
ing, after  service,  Mr.  Helms  asked  nil  to  re^ 
main  who  felt  anxious  about  their  souls,  and 
only  fourteen  retired  out  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. A  great  moral  reformation  took  place ; 
122  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  mem- 
bers appeared  to  walk  worthy  of  their  prc'les- 
sion,  their  character  being  marked  by  humility, 
their  views  simple  and  scriptural,  with  much 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  disposition  to  converge 
aoout  the  things  of  God.  The  next  year  re- 
ports the  work  as  still  continuing,  and  as  hav* 
mg  produced  great  changes  in  many  families, 
many  having  been  brought  in,  who  were 
considered  as  hardened  beyond  hope.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Helms  wrote  :  "  We  have  still  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  sinners  are  awakened,  and  the  new 
converts  are  growing  in  grace." 

In  1847,  a  revival  commenced  at  Gossiep. 
an  out-station  of  the  Griqua  Mission,  a^moug 
the  young  people,  as  the  result  of  which,  uinety 
were  added  to  cne  cnurcn,  of  whom  the  mis 
sionaries  say,  the  following  year,  "  Genei  ally, 
the  new  converts  give  us  great  satisfaction." 
In  1851,  there  was  a  gracious  work  at  Long 
Kloof,  which  continued,  with  very  little  inter- 
mission, to  the  following  year,  and  fifty  of  the 
converts  had  been  received  into  the  church. 

The  efibcts  of  the  gospel  are  visible,  also,  in 
outward  things,  at  all  the  stations.  The  re- 
port of  the  Caledon  Institution  for  1849,  says, 
"  the  people  are  gradually  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing, not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in  civili- 
zation, which  is  chiefly  seen  in  their  adoption 
of  better  clothing,  the  increase  of  donu^stic 
comforts,  and  tiie  superior  quality  of  their 
food.  And,  as  long  ago  as  1841,  Dr.  Philip, 
while  on  a  tour  among  tlie  missions,  writes 
from  Caledon :  ^<  This  station  presents  a  most 
gratifying  spectacle  to  those  who  saw  it  in 
former  times.  In  1823,  the  people  were  in 
rags.  Few  of  them  had  any  covering  on,  ex- 
cept the  filthy  shet^p-skin  kaross.  Their  huts 
were  of  the  most  wretched  description.  They 
were  given  to  drunkenness,  and  its  kindred 
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rices,  and  the  groand  on  which  they  resided 
Uy  waste.  In  1825,  and  the  two  lollowing 
ytu^  their  condition  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
miserable,  and  the  lands  were  in  the  possession 
ot  the  neighboring  boors.  The  people  are 
now  dressed  in  British  manufactures,  and  make 
a  Tery  respectable  appearance  in  the  house  of 
God.  The  children  who  formerly  went  naked, 
and  presented  a  most  disgusting  appearance, 
ve  decently  clothed.  Instead  of  a  few  wretch- 
ed hots,  resembling  pig-styes,  we  have  now  a 
rising  and  regular  village ;  and  the  valley  on 
which  it  stands,  which  till  lately  was  unculti- 
rated,  b  now  laid  oat  in  gardens.  While  re- 
ligion was  low  among  the  people,  we  could 
not  get  them  to  build  decent  houses  ;  but  last 
year  the  walls  of  forty  houses  were  raised." 

Among  the  Fingoes,  who  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  a 
marked  and  pleasing  change  is  exhibited  in 
their  oatward  appearance.  In  1843,  Mr.  Pass- 
more  wrote : "  The  red  clay,  used  for  anointing 
their  bodies,  has  been  superseded  by  the  cleans- 
ing waters  of  the  spring,  and  the  karoes  and 
blanket  have  given  place  to  garments  of  P]u- 
ropean  manufacture.  Many  have  made  great 
prtjgress  in  several  branches  of  knowledge, 
i  he  desire  for  instruction  is  very  great  In 
the  summer,  many  of  them  come  from  their 
work,  and  remain  in  school  till  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  before  they  so  home 
lor  refreshment,  and  they  purchase  with  avidity 
ail  the  books  that  are  published." 

Mr.  Solomon,  on  arriving  at  Griquatown,  in 
December,  1843,  writes  :  "I  found. the  great 
majority  of  them  no  longer  living  in  their  mat 
hubi,  covered  with  their  tilthy  karosses,  subsist- 
iur  on  roots  and  game,  but  dwelling  in  Europe- 
an houses,  many  of  them  of  stone  or  brick ; 
decently  clothed  in  Euroi)ean  attire ;  cultivat- 
\n;X  all  the  groand  capable  of  cultivation  ;  pos- 
seting flocks  and  herds  ;  and  enjoying  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  1  found  many  of  them  in- 
telligent and  respectable,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  who  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
community."  He  say&,  also,  that  the  influence 
of  the  mission  was  not  confined  to  that  parti- 
cular spot,  but  had  extended  to  some  distance 
in  all  ciirections  ;  and  that  tbore  were  se^'eral 
oatposts  where  church^  had  been  gathered, 
aome  of  them  containing  100  to  200  members, 
walking  as  becometh  Christians. 

Testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  given  to 
43  indefinite  extent;  but  we  have  room  for 
Uit  one  incident  more  on  this  point,  which 
wiii  show  that  the  change  is  perceived  by  the 
heathen,  and  its  cause  acknowledged  :  A  Fin- 
g»>.  traveling  through  Hankey,  where  the  so- 
ciety have  a  station,  sat  down  to  rest  at  the 
door  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  looking 
roood  on  the  houses,  behind  which  the  gardens 
irere  concealed,  asked  one  of  the  deacons  how 
the  people  got  food  in  such  a  place.  The 
deacoQ  toM  nim  to  look  at  him,  and  see  if  he 
was  not  ht\kitiiy  and  wJl  clothed.     Ui;  then 
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called  a  fine  child,  and  told  the  man  to  look  at 
it,  and  see  if  it  was  not  well  fed.  The  stranger 
assented,  but  seemed  perplexed.  The  deacon 
then  told  him  if  he  would  attend  service  the 
next  day,  he  would  see  that  it  was  so  with 
them  all.  The  Fingo  rose  to  depart,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  and  right  hand  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  always  so  where  that  God  is  wor- 
shipped /" 

'rhe  following  incident,  which  occurred  in 
1848,  at  Long  Kloof,  shows  the  influence  of 
the  schools  upon  children,  even  of  a  tender 
age,  and  their  reflex  influence  upon  the  parents. 
A  man  utterly  regardless  of  divine  things  was 
induced  by  a  relative  to  send  two  children  to 
the  school,  a  boy  of  eight  and  a  girl  of  six 
years.  After  a  few  weeks  he  came  for  the 
boy,  as  he  wanted  him  to  herd  calves.  The 
bov  objected  to  going,  "  because,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  nothing  good  taught  at  the  place 
where  father  lives."  **  But,"  said  the  father, 
"  what  can  such  a  thing  as  you  learn  here  ?" 
"  Father,"  said  the  boy, "  I  have  learned  some- 
thing." "Repeat  it,  then,"  said  the  father. 
The  boy  replied,  "  '  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ? '  Docs 
father  know  who  Jesus  Christ  is  ?  lie  is  the 
Son  of  God.  Docs  father  know  who  are  sin- 
ners? All  are  sinners."  This  conversation 
so  affected  the  father  that  he  returned  home 
without  the  boy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  came 
back,  an  altered  man,  having,  as  he  said,  "  met 
with  the  precious  word  of  Ciod." 

Polygamy  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  the  gosijol.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  sinfulness 
of  the  practice.  But  the  missionaries  gave  no 
countenance  to  it,  and  required  the  converts 
to  give  up  all  but  one  wife,  and  to  prefer  the 
first  one.  Sechele,  the  chief  at  Kolobeng,  was 
the  chief  rain-doctor  of  his  district,  and  had 
been  reckless  of  human  life.  But,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mission,  he  attended 
school  and  all  other  services.  The  truth  took 
hold  of  his  heart,  and  he  professed  it  boldly 
among  his  people.  But  the  great  sacrifice  he 
had  to  make  was  the  renunciation  of  polygamy. 
His  surplus  wives  were  the  most  amiable 
women,  and  the  best  scholars  of  any  in  the 
town.  Soon,  the  chief  sent  two  of  them  to 
their  parent«»,  with  the  message  that  the  word 
of  God  had  come  between  him  and  their 
daughters.  The  others  were  properlv  disposed 
of.  Each  of  them  carried  away  all  that  be- 
longed to  her,  and  the  chief  supplied  each  of 
them  with  new  clothing.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  renounced  his  wives,  a  gen^ 
eral  constexnation  seized  both  old  and  young. 
The  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  been  Sun* 
day.  Not  a  single  woman  was  seen  going  to 
her  garden.  Councils  were  held  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  But  he 
remainetl  firm,  and  after  b^'iiig  tried  in  vario\is 
ways  for  two  months,  he  wa^  baptized. 
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MaDj  very  interesting  cases  are  mentioned, 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  gospel,  in  producing 
a  spirit  of  liberality.  At  all  the  stations  they 
have  generally  shown  a  disposition  to  contri- 
bute according  to  their  ability.  A  poor 
woman,  a  cripple,  hired  herself  out  to  earn 
someching  to  give  to  the  missionary  cause. 
When  the  time .  for  the  missionary  meeting 
cutne,  she  asked  her  mistress  for  five  shillings, 
who,  in  reply,  told  her  that  sober  and  indus- 
trious people  ought  not  to  give  anything,  but 
rather  drunkards,  who  squandered  their  money. 
She  replied,  ''  Mistress,  such  persons  can  do  as 
they  choose,  but  we  fed  that  we  must  give" 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  Sabbath  service  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  the  missionary  called  on  a 
m;iu  to  offer  prayer.  He  commenced  by  al- 
hiding  to  the  condition  of  himself  and  country- 
ui  n  before  they  heard  the  gospel,  when  they 
uidiilged  in  vice,  and  when  tney  were  ready  to 
murder  each  other ;  but  when  he  came  to 
spc^ik  of  God's  goodness  in  having  sent  the 
gos|)cl  to  them,  and  in  having  made  them  par- 
takers of  its  blessings,  his  voice  faltered,  and 
his  heart  seemed  too  full  for  utterance.  He 
said,  "  How  can  we  ever  love  thee  as  we  ought 
to  do,  for  thy  love  to  us  ?  "  He  could  go  no 
further,  but  sat  down,  and  continued  sobbing 
all  the  time  of  the  last  hymn.  This  man,  who 
was  a  poor  Fingo,  obtained  his  living  by  work- 
ing on  the  beach,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
landing  goods  ;  and  he  brought  the  missionary 
«i^ht  shillings  for  the  jubilee  fund,  and  a  sove- 
reign as  his  annual  subscription.  In  1843, 
there  was  extreme  scarcity  from  want  of  rain 
in  all  the  villages,  yet,  that  year,  the  churches 
in  South  Africa,  out  of  tlieir  deep  poverty, 
contributed  £1,600  for  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  the  gospel. 

The  society  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  raising  up  of  a  native  agency.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Moffat  writes  :  '*  The  state  of  our  mission 
is  very  promising,  with  regard  to  the  native 
agents  employed  in  teaching  and  addressing 
the  people.  Six  men  are  connected  with  Ku- 
ruman,  and  these,  from  what  I  know  of  them, 
are,  through  the  divine  blessing,  calculated  to 
do  much  good.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  ob- 
serve the  fervent  zeal  of  these  godly  men.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  interior  of  the  country  can  have  a  stated 
ministry."  And,  again,  in  1846  :  "  At  all  our 
stations  the  simple,  but  evangelic  labors  of  our 
native  assistants  are  receiving  the  divine  bless- 
in-." 

In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1847,  the 
directors  say,  "  During  the  greater  part  of  last 
year,  this  field  of  the  society's  labors  has  been 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  scenes  have  daily  oc- 
curred over  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
religion  must  bitterly  mourn.  Thousands  of 
lawless  Kaffres  invaded  the  colony,  destroying 
the  villages,  stealing  the  cattle,  and  slaughter- 
ing the  inhabitants.  During  the  progress  of 
these  events,  the  four  missionary  stetions  of 


the  society  in  KafiQ*eland  were  ruined;  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  were  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  colony ;  their  property 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  sev- 
eral settlements,  with  their  houses  and  chapels, 
were  totally  destroyed.  All  the  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  villages  within  the  colony  occu- 
pied by  our  brethren  suffered  in  various  de- 
grees, but  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Xat 
River  most  severely."  The  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries generally  speak  of  the  bad  i-ffects  of 
the  war,  in  engendering  dissipation  and  vice  ; 
but  they  bear  testimony  to  tne  good  conduct 
generally  of  the  church-members,  who  were 
called  into  active  service  in  the  army. 

In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1852,  the 
directors  say :  "  The  war  has  continued  through- 
out the  year  to  spread  desolation  and  death. 
Alarm  and  distress  have  been  universally  prev- 
alent throughout  the  eastern  districts,  and  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  A  portion 
of  the  Hottentots,  who,  on  all  former 'occa- 
sions, proved  loyal  and  able  defenders  of  the 
colony,  have  been,  unhappily,  induced  to  unite 
with  the  hostile  Kaffi-es.  £ut  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  has 
been  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of  the 
colored  people,  distrust,  estrangement,  and  en- 
mity. At  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
the  governor,  in  his  proclamation,  doomed  the 
Kaffres  and  Hmr  allies  to  exterminationt  and  the 
British  settlers  joined  heartily  in  the  design. 
Extermination  was  the  watchword  in  the  field, 
and  the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banners, — 
producing,  in  the  minds  of  the  native  popula- 
tioD,the  iftipression  that  it  was  a  war  of  ra-tci. 
But  the  only  stations  of  the  society  at  w'aUh 
disaffection  to  the  government  has  been  man- 
ifested, are  those  of  Kat  River  and  Theopu- 
lis ;  and,  from  its  thirty-five  stations,  from  four 
only  have  the  missionaries  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire." 

In  the  report  for  1053,  they  say :  "  This 
deadly  conflict  has  at  length  terminated,  and, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  by  the  triumph 
of  the  British  arms.  The  principal  Raflre 
chiefs  have  been  driven,  with  their  people,  out 
of  their  country,  and  their  lands  allotted  to 
British  settlers  and  colonists,  and  on  tlu>  widely 
extended  frontier  there  will  be  militi\ry  posts, 
from  which  the  troops  and  settlers  are  to  guard 
the  colony  against  the  return  of  the  exiled 
natives."  But  they  justly  complain  of  a  treaty 
which  has  been  concluded  between  the  Briti^ 
government  and  the  Dutoh  boers,  by  which  the 
territory  north  of  the  Vaal  river  has  beep 
ceded  to  the  latter,  as  the  Free  Dutch  Republic 
without  any  provision  for  the  protection  and 
freedom  of  the  British  missionaries,  some  ol 
whom  have  been  laboring  among  the  abori 
gines  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  for  the 
numerous  and  pro>ptTOU3  Chrii^tian  churches 
which*  they  have  gat  Ir red.  In  this  trL'aty,  the 
IxK-rs  engaic  uo  to  subject  the  niitivrs  to 
slavery,  bit  no  .security  wiis  tukcn,  and  the 
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directors  have  no  confidence  that  it  will  be 
execated.  Already,  three  of  the  society's  mis- 
sionaries and  the  natives  among  whom  they 
were  stationed,  have  snfTered  grievous  outrage 
and  wrong  from  the  Dutch  emigrants.  During 
the  month  of  August,  1852,  they  attacked  the 
native  tribes,  amon^  whom  Messrs.  Livingston, 
Inglis  and  Edwards  labored;  the  men  were 
kilted,  and  the  women  and  children  captured ; 
the  property  taken  as  spoil,  and  their  villages 
destroyed.  The  house  of  Mr.  Livingston  was 
broken  open,  his  prop^y  stolen,  and  his  books 
torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
And,  in  the  month  of  October,  these  three 
missionaries,  after  a  mock  trial,  were  sentenced 
to  be  banished  from  the  country.  And,  on 
application  by  the  directors  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment for  redress,  they  were  coolly  informed 
that  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  emigrants  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  government,  thereby 
precluding  the  expectation  of  future  liberty 
for  the  British  missionaries,  or  of  freedom  for 
the  native  tribes.  Rev.  Mr.  Helmore  writes, 
Jan.  25,  1853  :  "  The  boers  are  subjugating 
the  Bechnana  trib^  to  their  iron  yoke.  Ma- 
musa  is  destroyed ;  the  missionaries  of  Matebe 
and  Mabotsa  are  driven  out  of  the  country ; 
Kolobcng  is  destroyed.  Kuruman  and  Lekat- 
long  are  the  only  stations  of  our  society  that 
yet  exist  in  the  Bechnana  country.  Alas  I  for 
the  tribes  beyond  ns,  still  enshrouded  in  the 
black  cload  of  heathenism.'' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
that,  according  t6  the  statements  of  Dr.  Philip, 
Mr.  Mofiat,  and  otiiers,  the  missions  in  South 
Afirica  have  met  with  greater  hindrances  from 
the  opposition  of  the  colonists  and  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  colonial  government,  than  from 
all  other  sources,  and  that  the  oppressive  policy 
pursued  by  the  colonial  government  towards 
the  natives,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  snccess. 

Much  complaint  is  made  of  the  canteens,  or 
grog-shops,  by  which  the  mission  settlements 
nave  been  infested,  and,  in  some  instances,  suc- 
cf^M  attempts  have  been  made  to  counteract 
their  influence,  by  in^oducin^  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  At  Dysaldorp,  tne  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  in  1844,  numbered  420 
members,  and  was  the  means  of  a  great  moral 
reformation. 

Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  mis- 
sions have  been  successful,  the  emissaries  of 
Popery  have  come  in  to  take  possession  of  the 
harvest  In  1846,  Dr.  Philip  says  there  were 
priests  in  ail  the  villages,  and  some  of  these 
are  represented  as  men  of  learning  and  ability, 
and  they  were  employing  every  means  that 
their  zeal  coold  dictate  to  make  converts. 

The  native  converts,  in  speaking  of  their 
own  religions  feelings,  manifest  a  simple-hearted 
piety,  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts,  and  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  adaptedncss  to  their  wants, 
irith  an  implicit  faith,  truly  remarkable  ;  and 
the  death-beds  of  the  departed  have  shown  that 


this  faith  was  able  to  sustain  them  in  that  hour 
which  brings  nought  but  terror  and  wailing  to 
the  heathen. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  these  missions 
is  encouraging.  The  report  of  the  society  for 
1853  states  that,  "Although  the  stutioni- 
throughout  the  colony  have  suflFcred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Kaffire  war,  some  diminution  in 
their  temporal  resources,  and  the  men  who  en- 
tered the  military  levies  have  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field  ; 
vet  these  evils  have  been  far  Icfss  than  might 
have  been  dreaded.  Even  at  the  Kat  River 
settlement,  Rev.  James  Read  has  collected 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church,  and  re- 
commenced the  schools ;  and  at  every  other 
station,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Theopo- 
lis,  the  believers  have  walked  together  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  been  multiplied."  But 
bevond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  it  has  been 
otherwise.  Yet  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  members  of  the  churches,  at  the  stations 
which  have  been  broken  up,  have  generally 
Bought  refuge  at  other  mission  settlements,  and 
that  their  conduct,  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances, has  been  such  as  to  honor  their  pro- 
fession. 

While  the  surrounding  country  has  been 
subjected  to  the  lawless  attacks  of  the  emi- 
grant boers,  the  station  at  Kuruman  has  been 
unmolested.  Mr.  Moffat  writes,  in  November, 
1862,  that  he  is  going  on  witii  the  work  of 
translation,  and  that  the  state  of  the  work  is 
more  encouraging  than  in  former  times ;  the  ~ 
people  are  more  settled  in  their  habits,  and 
better  informed  ;  the  grounds  at  and  near  the 
station  are  becoming  more  generally  cultivated. 
Mr.  Ashton  writes,  January,  1853,  that  they 
had  just  admitted  two  young  women  to  the 
church  who  were  baptized  in  infancy,  thus 
bringing  in  the  fruits  of  the  second  generation. 
At  the  station  at  Long  Kloof,  within  the 
colony,  and  at  an  outstation  not  far  distant 
an  interesting  work  of  grace  commenced  in 
1852,  about  the  time  the  men  returned  from 
the  war.  To  the  missionary  it  was  an  over- 
powering time.  Many  who  had  grown  old  in 
sin,  as  well  as  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  were 
crowding  around  to  speak  with  him  of  the  con 
cerns  of  their  souls.  In  the  report  for  1853. 
the  work  is  noticed  as  still  continuing.  Se\- 
enty-three  had  been  received  into  the  church, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  revival,  and  the  church  was 
apparently  in  a  healthy  state. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston  has  returned  from 
his  third  journey  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  having  penetrated  300  or  400  miles 
northward  beyond  the  limits  of  his  former 
travels.  He  found  a  country  abounding  with 
rivers,  some  of  much  greater  maOTitude  than 
he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Africa,  and  an  interest- 
ing population,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
native  tribes  further  south.  Though  sneaking 
different  languages,  they  generally  undorstooa 
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ll'                           ~~  "CftBte  war  and  the  Dntcb  boera.    Not- 

tl  idin^  tbe  eiciteineDt  and  the  oiuettietl 

k  '  thiiiga,  cooBequeut  upon  a  state  of 

w  is  table  presciils  the  churches  in  a 

n  BUtte.    The  yearly  additioiii  have,  in 
ises,  been  large ;  iriiile  the  average  is 

U  to  ft  missionarj,  which    is,  we  fear, 

vl  tbun  the  average  ycsrlj  additions  to 

in  intr;  ciinrches.     The    aggregate   ot 

ci  Tiemt>cra  abowa  the  number  of  cooverta 

01  ual  to  134  to  each  missionar;.    Thiji. 

rv  n  connection  with  all  the  incidental 

VI  Romplished,  shows  a  largo  retam  for 

CC  r  bestowed. — Moffat's  Soutliem  Africa; 

Of  'ip's   Rnearche)  in   Soutk  Africa ;  Rc- 

VI  ilie  Lorulon  Missionary  Society  ;   Lrni- 

Dt  isionajTi  Region-;  Freeman't  Tout  in 


iry  BmAcXy  wa&Jolin  McKainy(i(Ci.i\» 
eland.  Some  pious  Boldiers  in  an  Kn- 
;iniciit,  at  the  (.'ape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
(jacsted  tlie  Englisli  Wejileyan  Coufrr- 
ecnd  Ihcm  a  mun  toprencb  the  gospel. 
Ker.ny  oSered  liimself  fur  this  scrvici'. 
arrival  at  Cape  Town,  in  Augiiat, 
'  applied  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Somer- 
lermisfiion  to  prcnch,  but  this  was  ni- 
nd  after  several  efibrtx  at  Dsefidness,  in 
icr  way,  he  was  ordered  to  Ceulim  tho 
or,  to  join  the  band  of  missionaries 
id  gone  ODt  with  Dr.  Coke. 
ibas  S/iaw,  a  name  wbicb  will  ever  be 
i<rcd  in  connection  with  South  Africa 
limaelf  for  the  mi«8ion  field  in  1815. 
ray  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be  an.i 
ted  wife  buried  their  only  little  one  iii 
:p,  deep  sea."  On  their  arrival,  they 
to  the  Governor  for  tbe  usual  license 
isc  his  ministry  at  Capel'own.  "  His 
:y  replied,  that  considering  the  high 
lonsifile  office  wbicb  be  sustained,  to- 


i  tliat  several  of  tbe  slaveholders  were 
to  tho  instruction  of  the  colored 

e  conld  not  grant  the  sanction  required. 

Btrictiona  on  rcli^ous  liberty  had  beeo 
by  the  Dutch  government  in  1804. 

.  Khaw  believing  that  tlic  command 

King  of  kings,"  could  not  be  countei- 


wing  Sabbath  day  to  a  congregation 
i  of  soldiers.  His  heart,  however, 
>n  preaching  Christ  to  the  perishing 
ma  he  earnratly  looked  for  an  oppor- 
o  do  so.  Just  at  this  juncture, 
Sehemlen,  missionary  of  the  London 
,ry  Society,  arrived  in  Cape  Town, 
ne  flamaqiua.  Mr.  Shaw  songht  en 
t  with  them,  and  waa  encouraged  by 
;mlen  to  attempt  a  mission  etnong  the 
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bcftthen  bejond  the  Orange  tiver.    Bat  the 
diffioalties  sarroanding   him  were  maDj  and 
»rTcat.     He  had  not  yet  the  sanction  of  the 
i\)miiuttee  for  such  aa  undertaking ;  then  the 
expense  woald  be  great,  and  besides,  his  wife's 
beslih  wu  very  feeble.    But  in  this  emergency 
this  intrepid  and  devoted  woman  nrged  her 
hosbond  to  undertake  the  arduous  enterprise, 
and  pledged  her  personal  property  to  sustain 
it,  aooala  the  committee  m  London  not  be 
willing  to  bear  the  expense.    This  decided 
him.    A  wagon  and  oxen,  with  other  aeces- 
saries,  were  immediately  purchased,  and  Bar- 
nabas Shaw  and  his  wife,  without  knowing 
where  they  should  find  a  resting  place,  or  to 
vbom  they  should  go,  set  off  on  their  journey 
through  the  African  wilderness.     They  soon 
rroased  the  bounds  of  civilization ;  and  with 
the  thermometer  sometimes  standing  llO^  in 
the  shade,  they  pFodded  on  their  weary  journey, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  day,  they  met 
a  party  of  Hottentots,  accompanied  by  a  chief, 
who  encamped  near  them.    Mr.  Shaw  entered 
into  conversation  with  them,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  the  chief  informed  him  that 
naving  beard  of  the  "  Great  Word,"  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Gi^  Town  to  seek  a  Christian 
missionary,  to  teach  him  and  his  people  the 
way  of  salvation.    They  had  already  traveled 
200  miles,  and  there  were  yet  nearly  300  more 
before  they  could  reach  Cape  Town.    It  was 
certain  that  they  could  obtain  no  missionary 
there  \  and  that  a  peculiar  providence  arranged 
this  meeting.  '  Had  either  party  started  but 
half  an  hour  earlier  on  their  journey,  they 
must  have  missed  each  other,  they  coming 
from  Little  Namagualand,  and  Mr.  Shaw  fac- 
ing toward  Great  Namaqualand.  The  delight 
of  this  poor  heathen  chief  may  be  imagined, 
when,  after  listening  to  his  affectionate  state- 
bent,  Mr.  Shaw  informed  him  that  he  was  a 
miflsionary  of  the  Gross  looking  for  a  people 
to  whom  he  might  preach  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
when  he  agreed  to  go  back  with  him  to  his 
tribe,  the  chief  wept  aloud,  "  and  rejoiced  as 
one  that  had  found  great  spoil."    They  pur- 
sued their  way  through  deep  forests,  and  across 
the  most  rugged  and  precipitous  mountains, 
(over  which  even  14  oxen  could  hardly  draw 
the  wagon,)  and  when  within  two  or  three 
days'  journey  of  their  destination,  the  chief 
borried  on  to  inform  his  people  of  his  success. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  journey,  between  20 
and  30  Namaquas,  mounted  on  young  oxen, 
came  hurrying  on  to  meet  and  welcome  the 
missionaries.    They  approached  at  full  gallop, 
their  c^es  sparkling  with  delight,  and  having 
aUoted  them,  set  off  again  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  to  announce  their  approach,  when  the 
whole  town  tnmed  out  to  meet  them.    Next 
day  a  council  was  held,  which  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  a  sermon  from,  "  Thin  is  a  faithful 
saying,**  &C.,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
discourse,  the  chief  and  manv  of  his  people 
wept  aloud.      After  which  Mr.  Sdiemlen^  on 


behalf  of  Mr.  Shaw,  propounded  a  series  of 
questions,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission,  to  all  of  which  most  satisfactory  an- 
swers were  ^iven.  This  devoted  German  mis- 
sionary, having  seen  them  safely  at  their  desti- 
nation, left  them  for  his  own  field  of  labor,  dis- 
tant four  weeks'  journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.. Shaw  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  heathen,  far  from  friends,  and 
scarcely  yet  able  to  speak  the  language,  so  as 
to  make  themselves  understood.  They  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  hut,  with  neither  chimney, 
door,  or  window,  and  without  furniture,  sleep- 
ing on  a  mat  laid  upon  the  bare  ground.  The 
day  was  devoted  to  manual  labor — building  a 
house  and  tilling  the  Ground,— and  the  evenings 
to  communicating  religious  instruction.  With- 
in one  month  of  his  arrival,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
see  some  fruit  of  his  labor.  Soon  a  chapel 
was  erecte^,  a  school  commenced,  a  class 
formed,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling  extended 
itself  among  the  people.  In  the  month  of 
June,  Mr.  Shaw  oamitted  17  adults  into  the 
Christian  church  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism ; 
in  July  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  jDecember,  the  first  Love 
Feast  was  held.  The  converts  delivered  their 
sentiments  with  great  freedom  and  simplicity, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens  :  "  Pder 
Links  rose  and  said, '  I  was  formerly  an  enemy 
to  missionaries,  and  when  some  wished  to  have 
one,  I  opposed  it ;  but  now  I  am  thankful  for 
the  word.  I  love  it  It  has  taught  me  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner.  When  I  felt  this  I  wan- 
dered about  eating  bitter  bushes  hoping  there- 
by to  make  atonement  for  my  sins ;  but  1  never 
found  peace  till  I  heard  Jesus  came  to  save 
the  lost.  I  am  thankful  for  what  the  book 
says,  *  Gome,  let  us  reason  together,  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,'  &c.  I  nave  been  like 
a  poor  little  silly  lamb,  which  is  only  just  bo- 
ginning  to  go.  When  the  ewe  goes  from  it 
a  short  distance,  it  turns  aside,  first  to  one 
bush  and  then  to  another.  The  ewe  has  her 
eye  upon  it,  and  goes  back  again  to  it,  and 
does  all  she  can  to  induce  it  to  follow  her  and 
will  not  forsake  it.  So  the  Ix>rd  has  done  for 
me.'  The  chief  followed.  His  remarks  were 
very  brief :  'All  the  sins  I  have  committed,' 
said  he,  *  from  my  childhood  to  the  present 
time,  seemed  to  be  placed  before  my  mind.' 
Very  soon  afterward  ne  found  mercy,  and  told 
Mr.  Shaw,  that  '  though  he  had  been  extreme- 
ly sorrowful  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
sins,  the  burden  had  been  removed  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  his  mind  was  now  filled 
with  peace  and  joy.'  Old  Trooi  rose  up  and 
said, '  When  I  first  saw  my  sins  I  felt  pain  in 
my  heart ;  and  by  night,  when  all  the  people 
were  sleeping  in  their  huts,  I  could  not  close 
my  eyes.  I  got  up  and  went  out.  I  wan  lered 
to  and  fro.  I  lay  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  to  pray.  When  I  found  one  who  told 
me  what  I  should  do  to  be  saved,  I  was  so  de^ 
lighted  that  I  knew  not  how  to  go  away. ' " 
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In  the  depths  of  the  African  wilderness  that^ 
same  Divine  Spirit,  which  had  moved  his  peo- 
ple in  England  to  undertake  the  mission,  was 
enlightening  the  darkness  of  this  people,  and 
leading  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  personal 
salvation  through  the  labors  of  their  solitarv 
missionary.  Early  in  1818,  Rev,  E,  Edwards 
arrived  at  Lily  Fountairiy  (the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion,) to  assist  Mr.  Shaw.  His  coming  was 
most  opportune,  and  greatly  delighted  the  peo- 
ple. In  gratitude  for  his  an'ivsd,  the  natives 
cheered  fliem  with  "  songs  in  the  night"  In 
their  state  of  ignorance  they  had  often  danced 
at  midnight  to  the  sound  of  the  kommet-pot, 
and  now,  beneath  the  same  bright  moon,  in  the 
calm  stillness  of  the  night,  the  mission  party 
are  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  sound 
of  distant  music.  They  rise  and  listen,  and 
OS  it  comes  nearer,  they  discover  it  to  be  a 
happy  band  of  the  redeemed  heathen  going 
from  hut  to  hut,  and  the  song  that  rose  on  the 
midnight  air  was  "  a  new  soiig  " — a  hymn  of 
praise,  in  their  own  language,  to  their  Redeem- 
er, one  verse  of  which  according  to  their  cus- 
tom was  often  repeated : 

"  Faith  loves  the  Sariour  and  beholds 
Hia  sufferings,  death  and  pain  ; 
And  this  shall  ne'er  be  old  nor  cold, 
Till  we  with  him  shaU  reign." 

As  they  went  onward  they  called  on  the  head 
of  each  family  to  engage  in  prayer,  and  thus 
left  in  their  track  the  cloud  or  incense  rising  up 
from  the  domestic  altar,  acceptable  before  God. 

The  committee  had  sent  out  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards a  forge  and  some  iron,  with  other  means 
of  improvement.  They  set  to  work,  and  made 
ploughshares  and  other  implements  of  indus- 
try, and  soon  agriculture  began  to  show  its 
happy  effects  around  them .  Nothi ng  surprized 
them  more  than  the  heated  iron,  and  the  sparks 
from  the  anvil.  It  was  to  them  the  day  of 
wonder ;  and  as  the  Greeks  bemoaned  the  lot 
of  their  ancestors,  who  had  not  lived  to  see 
Alexander  on  the  throne  of  Danus,  so  the  Na- 
maqvas  seemed  to  lament  the  lot  of  their  fath- 
ers who  had  died  before  a  forge  was  set  up 
in  their  camp.  A  school-house  was  built,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  education 
began  more  rapidly  to  difiuse  its  blessings. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  introduction  of  letters  among  a  barba- 
rous people,  Mr.  Shaw,  when  in  England, 
about  1841,  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  wri- 
ter, that  for  weeks  hp  had  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  Namaquas  understand  that  the  large 
letters  he  had  traced  on  cards  and  hung  up 
before  them,  each  stood  for  a  separate  souno, 
and  that  their  combination  gave  a  word  or 
idea.  They  looked  astonished  and  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh.  He  was  growing  disheartened  ; 
but  recollecting  they  hod  a  name  for  each  bul- 
lock, he  again  hung  up  his  letters  on  a  tree, 
while  the  Namaauas  sat  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  and  pointmg  to  the  first  letter  said, 
"There  is  bollock  A,"  and    to  the  second, 


"  There  is  bullock  B,"  and  so  on.  Their  evoe 
brightened ;  they  had  caught  the  idea,  and  he 
had  no  more  trouble. 

A  good  chapel  and  a  mission  house  were 
erected.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  God  deep- 
ened in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  An  awaken- 
ing commenced.  Even  the  cnildren  held  meet^ 
ings  for  prayer  by  themselves.  Clad  in  their 
karosses  of  sheepskin,  they  bowed  before  the 
Lord,  and  sung  joyful  hosannas  to  the  Son 
of  David. 

The  news  of  this  good  work  spread  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  and  soon  the  cry  was  heard  from 
distant  places,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  Some 
of  the  Lily  Fountain  people  went  on  a  visit  to 
a  tribe  of  AlulattoeSy  about  sixty  miles  off,  car- 
rying witli  them  two  little  girls  who  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  sing  ;  and  so  eager  were 
those  poor  heathen  to  learn  something  of  the 
way  of  life,  that  they  kept  the  two  little  girls 
reading,  praying,  singing  and  answering  ques- 
tions incessantly,  scarcely  allowing  them  any 
rest  day  or  night.  A  desire  was  thus  awak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  many  to  be  "  taught  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  One  of  the  men 
of  the  tribe  soon  arrived  at  the  station,  and 
told  the  missionaries  that  the  people  living 
near  him,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon  or 
seen  a  missionary,  were  longing  for  the  gospel. 
Mr.  Shaw  visited  the  tribe,  (in  BusfimafHand,) 
and  preached  there  a  few  days. 

In  February  1819,  a  Hottentot  from  a  dis- 
tant tribe,  arrived  at  the  station,  and  address- 
ing the  missionaries  said,  "  My  errand  in  com- 
ing here  is  to  request  that  you  will  c6me  and 
teach  us,  at  our  place,  the  good  tidings  of  the 
gospel.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  long 
thought  of  the  world.  I  now  desire  to  forget 
the  world  and  seek  something  for  my  soul. 
We  have  manv  people^Bastards,  (Griquas,) 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen,  all  of  them  eamestr 
ly  desiring  the  gospel.  I  could  not  sleep,  but 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  one  of 
my  friends,  whose  house  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  mine,  to  speak  with  him.  I 
found  him  in  the  very  same  state  of  mind  with 
myself,  longing  to  hear  the  gospel  and  greatly 
troubled.  I  stood  amazed,  and  said  tliis  must 
be  from  God  ;  if  it  be  not  from  him  I  know 
not  from  whence  it  has  come.  I  will  go  to 
the  Khamies  mountain  and  hear  for  myself. 
He  said,  if  you  (the  missionary,)  will  go  with 
me,  or  come  to  us,  we  will  send  a  wagon  and 
oxen  for  you.  If  I  cannot  procure  men  (though 
I  am  now  old)  I  will  come  myself;  and  be  as- 
sured I  will  never  leave  you.  I  will  give  all 
my  cattle  over  to  tht  other  people,  and  live 
free  from  worldly  care ;  but  you  must  come 
soon" 

Could  it  be  possible  that  a  mind  thuit 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  (or  those  anxious 
ones  in  the  tribes  he  represented,)  would  be 
left  to  grope  its  way  in  darkness  ?  No,  at  the 
very  time  these  words  were  being  uttered  in 
Africa,  the  Committee  in  London  were  mak- 
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log  arrangements  to  reinforce  the  missioik; 
aod  soon  Uie  Rev,  J,  Archbdly  with  hm  excel- 
lent wife  were  on  their  way.  They  arrived  at 
LU^  Fountain  in  July  ;  and  two  weeks  after, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Shaw,  they  proceeded  to 
open  the  new  station  in  Bushmaniand,  at  a  place 
called  Reed  Fountairiy  about  two  days'  journey 
from  Laly  Fountain  to  the  east  The  old  Hot- 
tentot received  them  with  joy ;  ground  was 
selected,  and  a  station  formed,  where  the  word 
of  life  was  dispensed  and  eagerly  received  by 
tikis  people. 

The  pious  natives  of  Khamiea  Berg  (or 
moantain|  continued  to  imjH'ove  both  in  tem- 
poral ana  spiritual  matters;  and  were  as  a 
city  set  on  a  hilL  Their  light  shone  in  wor- 
shiping God  in  their  families.  Mr.  Shaw 
tffitifies  concerning  them : — *'  Oft  have  I  heard 
them  engaged  in  family  prayer,  before  the 
sun  had  gilded  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  nor 
were  their  evening  devotions  neglected.  As 
1  have  stood  by  the  mission  house,  with  the 
curtains  of  night  drawn  around  us,  I  could 
hear  them  singing  their  beautiful  evening 
hymn: 

'*0  CbrUt  eternal,  light  dirioe, 

Who  conxtanUj  on  us  doth  nhine  ; 
Thjr  preaesee  ahall  be  with  us  Lore, 

Ihoagh  neither  son  nor  moon  appear." 

Then  falling  on  their  knees  they  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Most  High,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise, '  The  habitation  of  the  just  shall 
be  blessed.' "  The  happy  change  was  tnus 
illustrated  by  one  of  their  old  men :  **  Myn- 
heer, before  we  received  the  gospel  we  were 
like  an  egg  before  the  chicken  is  hatched  ;  we 
were  surrounded  with  darkness,  and  could  see 
nothing ;  but  when  the  gospel  came  it  broke 
the  shell,  and  now  we  see  the  light  of  day ! " 
Religion  also  led  to  temporal  comfort.  W  hen 
the  mission  commenced  in  1816,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  filthy  in  the  extreme,  so  that 
the  effluvia  from  a  congregation  of  them  was 
enough  to  make  the  missionary  sick.  But  no 
sooner  did  they  receive  the  gospel  than  they 
washed  and  clothed  themselves.  Instead  of 
living  on  roots,  op  by  the  chase,  and  creeping 
into  a  smoky  hut,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  sleep, 
they  built  houses  and  cultivated  the  soil  and 
received  the  reward  of  their  labor ;  so  that  of 
many  a  spot  in  South  Africa  it  may  now  be 
said,  **  There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell, 
that  they  may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation, 
and  sow  fields  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may 
yield  the  fruits  of  increase."  Geo.  Thompson 
Enq,,  and  also  Sir  James  E,  Alexander  have 
both,  in  their  respective  volumes  of  Travels, 
put  on  record  a  most  pleasing  testimony  con- 
corning  this  mission  and  others  established  by 
^.  Shaw  and  his  associates  in  South  Africa. 
In  1820,  Mr.  Shaw  undertook  a  journey  to 
wne  of  ^c  tribes  beyond  the  Orange  river  in 
order  to  explore  the  country  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  opening  which  might  be  presented 
I  r  the  further  spraid  of  the  gospel.    His  jour- 


nal contains  a  record  of  dangers  and  toils 
and  efforts,  which  has  few  parallels  even  in 
missionary  history.  Besides  the  burning  sun 
and  wind,  they  were  constantly  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  and  to  savage  men  ;  often  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  by  hunger  and  thirst,  or  losing 
their  way  in  the  wilderness,  or  being  dashed  to 
pieces  over  the  precipices  round  which  they 
had  to  climb.  But  God  preserved  them; 
and  after  fourteen  weeks'  absence,  they  re- 
turned in  safety.  He  made  his  report  to  the 
committee  in  London,  and  applied  to  the  col- 
onial governor,  Sir  K.  Jkmkin^  who  kindly  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  him  to  open  missions 
among  the  chiefs  be  had  visited,  many  of  whom 
had  requested  to  have  Christian  teachers  sent 
to  them. 

In  1821,  the  mission  was  enlarged  by  the 
arrival  of  three  more  missionaries.  Mr.  Arehr 
bdl  and  the  Hottentot  assistant  missionary, 
Jacob  LinkSf  being  sent  to  the  Great  Nama- 
quas,  Messrs,  Kay  and  Broculbent  were  sent  to 
commence  a  mission  in  the  Bechuana  country, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  to  remain  at  the  Cape,  where 
permission  had  at  length  been  obtained  to 
communicate  religious  instruction  to  the  slave 
population.  The  Albany  and  Kaffraria  mis- 
sion had  been  commenced  the  year  before  by 
Wm.  Shaw,  (brother  of  Barnabas,)  and  two 
missionaries  were  also  appointed  to  Madagas- 
car. The  next  year  the  devoted  William 
Tkrelfall  was  sent  to  assist  Mr.  William 
Shaw.  Being  again  reinforced  in  1823,  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  opened  a  mission  among  the  Kaffires 
under  the  protection  of  the  Kafire  monarch, 
Pato,  and  Mr.  Threlfall  and  Mr.  Whitworth 
proceeded  to  open  a  mission  still  farther  east, 
m  Delagoa  Bay.  Wliile  Mr.  Edwards  left 
Khamics  Berg  to  establish  a  station  among 
the  Corannas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
river,  at  a  place  called  Moos.  This  and  the 
station  at  Maquasse  (about  three  degrees  east 
of  the  junction  of  the  Cradock,  and  one  day's 
journey  north  of  Orange  river,)  were  much 
interfered  with  by  incursions  of  savage  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  Mount  Coke,  on  the  Buffalo 
river,  was  established  the  following  year.  The 
missionaries  were  engaged  in  their  great  work, 
learning  the  languages,  building  school-houses 
and  places  of  worship,  and  preaching  the  word 
of  life  with  considerable  success  when  an 
event  transpired  which  filled  them  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  They  were  called  to  resign 
part  of  their  number  to  become  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Methodist  missions  to  South 
Africa.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  Barnabas 
Shaw's  ministry  at  Khamies  Berg,  in  1816,  was 
the  family  of  the  Links.  This  converted  Hotten- 
tot family  alone  furnished  three  native  teachers 
of  such  decided  piety  and  suitable  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the  mission. 
One  of  these  was  Jacob  Linki,  who  was  at  firat 
employed  as  interpreter.  But  his  progress  in 
knowledge  and  piety  was  such  that  he  soon  bo* 
gan  to  prwich  nimself,  and  accompanied  Mr 
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Shaw  in  his  various  visits  to  neighboring 
tribes.  He  was  very  useful ;  in  1818,  the  con- 
ference accepted  him  as  an  assistant  mission- 
ary, and  placed  his  name  upon  the  minutes. 
Besides  his  own  laoffuage,  (the  Namaqua,)  he 
could  preach  in  the  Dutch,  and  he  also  learned 
English,  that  he  might  have  access  to  its  reli- 
gious literature.  As  an  instance  of  his  shrewd- 
ness :  One  day  he  and  Mr.  Shaw  encountered 
a  Dutch  boer,  who  stoutly  denied  that  the  Bi- 
ble or  the  gospel  was  ever  intended  for  Hot- 
tentote.  Links  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
replied,  **  Master,  you  told  me  that  our  names 
did  not  stand  in  the  Book.  Will  you  now  tell 
me  whether  the  name  of  Dutchman  or  English- 
man is  to  be  found  in  it  ?"  No  answer  was 
given,  and  Jacob  continued,  ^*  Master,  you  call 
us  heathens.  That  is  our  name.  Now  I  find 
that  the  Book  says  that  Jesus  came  as  a  light 
to  lighten  the  heathen,  so  we  read  our  name  in 
the  Book  I  "    The  Dutchman  was  silenced. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Shaw  says,  "At 
the  time  of  our  goine  into  Namaqualaud,  most 
of  the  distant  (Dutch)  farmers  not  only  disap- 
proved of  the  heathen  being  instructed,  but 
some  of  them  endeavored  to  turn  it  all  into 
ridicule.  One  of  them  declared  to  me  that  he 
believed  the  Namaquas  were  only  a  species  of 
ioild  dogy  and  had  no  souk,  I  therefore  called 
Jacob  Links,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  offered  to  prove  that  Jacob,  though  a  dog, 
could  both  read  and  write  better  than  the  far- 
mer. I  believe  the  farmer  could  do  neither  ; 
and  finding  himself  in  an  awkward  situation, 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  rode  hastily  away." 

In  gratitude  for  his  recognition  as  an  assistant 
missionary  by  the  committee  in  London,  Jacob 
links  wrote  them  the  following  veryinteresting 
letter,  which  gives  additional  particulars  of  his 
personal  history.  This  letter  was  written  in 
Dutch,  in  a  very  good  hand.  Onlv  three  years 
previous  to  its  date  the  writer  of  it  was  an  ig- 
norant Hottentot ;  let  the  reader  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  then  answer  the  question  to  his  own 
conscience,  whether  or  no  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  adequate  to  elevate  and  save  the  most  de- 
graded of  mankind  ?  The  following  is  a  lite- 
ral translation : 


EIKB,     ) 
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"Africa,  Leelik  Fonteikb 
Nov.  19,  1819 
**Unknoiim  but  Reverend  Gentlemen: — ^Tlie 
salutations  which  you  sent,  I  received  from 
our  beloved  teachers,  and  wish  you  and  the  So- 
ciety much  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  I  have  long  been  desirous  of 
writing  you  concerning  my  former  and  present 
state,  but  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  Dutch 
language,  I  have  been  hindered.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, your  goodness  will  excuse  and  wink  at 
my  fault.  Before  I  heard  the  gospel  I  was  in 
gross  darkness,  ignorant  of  myself  as  a  sinner, 
and  knew  not  that  I  had  an  immortal  soul ; 
nor  had  I  any  knowledge  of  him  who  is  called 
Jesus.    I  was  so  stupid  that  when  a  Hottentot 


came  by  os  who  prayed  to  the  Lord,  I  thooglit 
he  was  asking  his  teacher*  for  all  these  thioga 
of  which  he  spoke  in  his  prayer.  Sometime 
after  this  another  Namaqua  came  upon  oar 
place.  He  spoke  much  of  sin  and  also  of  Je- 
sus. By  means  of  his  conversation  I  was  very 
sorrowful  and  much  affected,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do.  My  mother  having  some  leaves 
of  an  old  Dutch  psalm  book,  I  thought  if  I  ate 
them  I  might  tnen  find  comfort.  I  ate  the 
leaves  up  but  my  sorrow  was  not  lessened.  I 
then  ^ot  upon  the  roof  of  an  old  house  to  pray, 
thinking  if  I  were  high  the  Lord  would  hear 
me  better ;  but  I  found  no  deliverance.  I  then 
ate  all  sorts  of  bitter  bushes,  for  I  thought  the 
Lord  might  possibly  have  mercy  on  me.  But 
my  heaviness  did  not  then  go  away.  I  then 
heard  that  I  must  give  my  cause  over  to  Jesos, 
and  tried  to  do  so,  by  which  I  found  much 
lighter.  There  was  then  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try to  tell  us  of  Jesus,  and  I  desired  to  go  to 
the  Great  river,  (the  Orange  river,  near  200 
miles  off,)  to  learn  from  the  word.  I  was  now 
persecuted  both  by  black  and  white.  The 
[Dutch]  farmers  said  if  we  were  taught  by  mia- 
sionaries  we  should  be  seized  as  slaves.  Some 
said  I  had  lost  my  senses ;  and  my  mother  be- 
lieving this  to  be  the  case,  wept  over  me.  Af- 
ter this  a  missionary  on  his  journey  to  Pella, 
remained  some  weeks  with  our  chief;  but  as 
I  was  tending  cattle  in  the  Bushman-land,  I 
heard  nothing.    Then  our,  chief  and  four  other 

r arsons  went  to  seek  one  who  could  teach  ua. 
was  at  this  full  of  ioy ;  and  when  they  re- 
turned, and  I  saw  the  teacher  (Mr.  Shaw) 
whom  the  Lord  had  sent  us,  it  was  the  happi- 
est day  for  me  that  I  ever  knew.  Through  the 
word  that  the  Lord  gave  the  missionary  to 
speak  I  learnt  that  my  heart  was  bad,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  could 
cleanse  me  from  my  sins.  I  also  found  Jesus 
to  be  the  way  of  life  and  the  sinner's  friend  ; 
and  I  now  feel  the  most  tender  pity  for  all 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  God.  I  often  feel 
sweetness  for  my  soul  whilst  I  speak  about  the 
gospel,  and  my  own  experience  in  the  Lord. 
Before  our  English  teacher  came  we  were  all 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  d6ath.  The  farmers 
around  us  told  us  that  if  we  prayed  they  would 
flog  us,  and  some  of  them  even  threatened  to 
shoot  us  dead  if  we  attempted  to  pray.  They 
said  we  were  not  men  but  baboons,  and  that 
God  was  blasphemed  by  the  prayers  of  Nama- 
quas, and  would  punish  us  for  daring  to  call 
upon  him.  Now,  however,  we  thank  the  Lord 
that  he  has  taught  us  by  his  servants,  and  that 
he  hath  also  given  His  son  to  die  for  us.  We 
hear  likewise,  that  many  people  in  England  re- 
member us  in  their  prayers ;  and  we  hope  they 

*  This  was  the  Ute  Mr.  Albrecht,  minionary  at  Pella. 
The  Hottentot  above  mentioned  held  Berrice  among  tiie 
people  where  be  happened  to  go.  Jacob  links  heard  him 
pmy,  but  had  no  idea  of  God  as  a  Being  to  be  thns  ad- 
dreiuied. 
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will  not  target  m.    The  society  oi  all  praying 
peagls  ve  by  me  saluted. 

An  unworthy  Namaqaa, 

JACOB  LINKS." 

This  mosament  of  the  mercy  of  God  con- 
tifloed  to  grow  in  grace  and  loiowledge,  and 
with  g^reat  acceptance  to  exercise  his  abilities 
in  preaching  Christ  to  his  own  people  and  to 
the  tribes  aronnd  them.  About  this  time  a 
deep  feeling  of  oonmiiseration  for  the  perish- 
ing heathen  beyond  the  Orange  river,  had  ta- 
ken hold  of  the  church  at  Lily  Fountain.  And 
notwithstanding  the  distance  and  the  danger, 
Jacob  Links  had  already  o0ered,  if  no  Euro- 
pean missionary  could  be  obtained,  that  he 
would  take  one  of  his  Christian  brethren  with 
him,  and  go  and  lire  among  the  Great  Nama- 
qoas,  and  teach  them  the  way  of  life.  Just  at 
thiii  time  (earlv  in  1825)  the  Rev.  W.  Threl- 
M\  arrired  at'Uly  Fountain.  Mr.  Threlfall 
was  a  young  man  of  amiable  spirit  and  man- 
ners, of  deep  piety  and  of  great  promise  as  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  left  a  home  in  Eng- 
land where  tiie  attractions  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial enjoyment  presented  their  charms  in  vain 
to  detain  him  from  the  settled  purpose  of  his 
heart  to  preach  Christ  to  the  neathen.  He 
was  ^pointed  to  Africa  in  1822.  But  his  de- 
cided predilection  was  for  Madagascar,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  Siere  from  Af- 
rica. When  on  the  point  of  embarking,  (in 
addition  to  a  donation  of  £100  which  he  for- 
warded to  the  Missionary  Society,)  he  nobly 
intimated  to  the  committee  that  if  the  low 
state  of  their  funds  was  the  difficulty  which 
prevented  their  assent  to  commence  a  mission 
m  Madagascar,  if  they  would  furnish  another 
missionary  to  go  with  him,  he  would  himself 
meet  that  difficulty.  There  never  went  forth 
a  more  devoted  missionary  than  W.  Threlfall. 
On  landing  in  Africa  and  beholding  what  had 
been  done  alreaihr  by  tJie  labors  of  the  mis- 
siooaries.  he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wept  for 
joy.  After  laboring  in  Albany  for  a  time,  he 
proceeded  to  Dda^cM  Bay.  He  made  great 
pco6cienc7  in  aopiuring  the  Luiguage ;  but  in 
the  nudst  of  his  labors  and  usmlness  his 
health  failed  and  he  set  sail  for  Cape  Town. 
On  the  vovage  he  and  all  on  board  were  pros- 
trated with  fever ;  deven  of  the  crew  died,  in- 
doding  first  and  second  mates,  and  the  helm 
of  the  ship  was  tied  a-lee,  for  no  one  had 
vtreo^tii  to  ^tcer,  and  she  drifted  in  distress, 
till  dnoovereo,  when  she  was  run  into  Table 
Bay.  Believing  himself  dying,  Mr.  Threlfall 
ta^  his  pocket  book  and  wrote,  ^*  My  request 
to  my  belovod  &ther  is,  that  whatever  prop^- 
tv  he  intended  to  give  me  may  be  devotoa  to 
the  missionary  cause."  The  vessel  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  harbor,  and  no  com- 
munication allowed  between  her  and  the  town. 
No  ooe  would  venture  to  the  ship.  In  this 
awful  emei^ncy  the  Rev.  /.  WkUworth^  Wes- 
Ufvao  missionary,  then  at  the  Cape,  volunteered 


to  go  on  board  the  infected  vessol  and  attend 
to  the  sufferers,  and  under  express  stipulation 
that  he  was  not  to  return  till  the  quarantine 
was  taken  o£  Providing  himself  with  medi- 
cines, &c.,  he  went  on  board,  and  Gk>d  not  only 
preserved  him  bat  also  made  him  the  instrument 
of  raising  up  all  the  rest ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
Mav,  Mr.  Threlfall,  with  the  captain  and  crew 
lanaed,  praising  God  for  their  deliverance. 
Mr.  Threlfall  then  proceeded  to  Lily  Fountain 
to  join  Mr.  Shaw,  and  concert  measures  with 
him  for  extending  the  caose  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Mr.  Shaw  was  delighted  with 
him.  His  piety  and  zeal  and  love  for  souls 
was  ever  apparent  After  regaining  his  health 
in  some  good  measure,  he  projected  a  mission  to 
the  Great  Namoquas  on  tl^  north-west ;  and 
finding  '*  a  true  yoke-fellow"  in  Jacob  Links, 
every  thing  was  soon  arranged,  and  he,  with  Ja- 
cob. Links  and  Jcnas  Jager,  a  native  exhorter, 
left  Lily  Fountain  on  their  perilous  journey 
in  June,  1825.  Mr.  ijhaw  heara  from  the  party 
up  to  Aug.  6th.  They  were  at  that  date  sever- 
ing much  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  were  passing,  and  also 
from  deficiency  of  food ;  but  still  trusting  in 
God.  No  farther  information  arriving,  and 
several  months  passing  over,  fears  began  to 
be  entertained  for  their  safety,  which  were 
soon  afterwards  confirmed.  It  appears  that  a 
cruel  ruffian,  well  known  to  the  di Cerent  tribes 
in  Namaqualaud  as  a  blood-thirsty  savage, 
who  lived  by  plund^  and  murder,  had  with 
some  others  like  minded,  placed  himself  in  Mr. 
Threlfairs  path,  and  ofiered  to  become  guide  to 
the  party.  One  niffht  while  they  were  asleep, 
he  and  his  confederates  rose  and  murdered 
them.  Jofias  Jager  was  shot  while  asleep. 
They  then  turned  on  Jacob  Links  and  shot 
him,  his  last  breath  being  spent  in  warning 
and  exhorting  his  murderers  and  commending 
his  soul  to  his  Redeemer.  Mr.  Tlurelfall  at- 
tempted to  fly,  but  a  shot  struck  him  and  he 
fell,  and  the  cruel  assassin  came  up  and  pierced 
him  near  the  heart  with  his  assagay,  ana  killed 
him. 

The  only  motive  for  this  dreadful  act  was 
to  obtain  the  few  trifling  articles  which  they 
had  taken  with  them  to  provide  food.  Both 
Jacob  and  Jonas  left  wives  and  families  to  bt- 
moan  their  loss,  and  all  of  them  were  undoi 
thirty  years  of  age ;  cut  down  thus  mysteriously 
in  their  bloom,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  wiis 
expecting  great  results  from  their  holy  utid 
zealous  efforts. 

Information  having  reached  the  chief  Af,'»' 
caTier,  he  pursued  and  at  length  arrested  tlit 
party,  and  then  sent  information  to  the  Britiab 
authorities  at  tjie  Cape.  The  murderer  was 
seat  to  the  colony  to  be  executed.  On  his  way 
he  was  led  through  Lily  Fountain,  and  tlie 
Thole  village  turned  out  to  see  him;  but 
mark  the  chafige  Christianitv  had  wronghu 
The  friends  of  the  murderea  men  crowded 
round  him,  not  to  upbraid  or  torment,  bet  to 
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exhort  him  to  think  of  his  awfiil  condition, 
and  earnestly  repent  before  he  left  the  world ; 
and  with  an  exemplification  of  the  most  ex- 
alted Christian  charity,  Marifva^  the  sister  of 
Jacob  Links,  said  to  the  unhappy  wretch — 
»*  Although  you  have  murdered  my  brother, 
nevertheless,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  because  you 
are  indiiferent  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Threlfall  produced  a  deep 
sensation  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Africa ; 
and  the  Christian  bard,  Montgomery,  celebrat- 
ed his  untimely  end  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  pathetic  productions.  There  was  no  re- 
serve in  the  offering  which  Mr.  Threlfall  laid 
upon  the  missionary  altar;  his  life,  his 
blood,  his  property,  hia  all,  were  joyfully  con- 
secrated in  such  a  service.  And,  although, 
none  living  know  where  he  sleeps — ^his  devoted 
life  has  not  been  in  vain,  either  to  the  posterity 
of  Ham,  or  to  the  living  Church  of  God.  Re- 
deemed Africa  will  yet  place  his  name  in  the 
calendar  of  her  saints  and  martyrs;  and 
when  "the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear," 
Threlfall  shall  "  be  with  him  in  glory." 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  wish  he  penned 
in  his  memorandum  book,  on  board  the  plague 
ship,  was  honored,  after  his  death,  by  his  ex- 
cellent father,  so  that,  including  his  own  do- 
nations and  his  effects,  the  noble  sum  of  nearly 
$8,000  was  presented,  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
missionary  cause. 

Animated  by  such  an  example,  his  brethren 
followed  up  his  effort.  Great  Namaqvaland 
was  entered ;  and,  in  the  country  where  he  fell, 
the  society  in  whose  service  he  sacrificed  his 
life,  has  now  two  stations,  two  missionaries, 
six  local  preachers,  and  twenty-one  teachers, 
with  nearly  400  church  members,  and  more 
than  1800  Great  Namaquas  under  rellgLDus  in- 
struction. 

Barnabas  Shaw  came  home  to  England,  to 
recruit  his  health  in  1837 ;  but  he  shortly  after 
returned  to  Africa,  to  resume  his  labors,  and 
after  45  years  of  ministerial  toil  and  suffering, 
this  "  Apostle  of  Wesleyan  Missions  in  Souui 
Africa,"  is  still  at  his  post,  diligently  employed ; 
while  his  son,  on  the  spot  where  he  first  drew 
the  breath  of  life,  became  the  successor  of  his 
venerable  father,  in  the  care  of  the  Khamies 
Berg  Church,  till  forced  from  his  position  by 
failure  of  health  in  1848. 

W.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  Barnabas,  mean- 
while, was  engaged  with  his  associates  in  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  on  the  east  coast,  and  in 
the  interior,  among  the  Bechuanas,  as  far  up 
as  Plaatberg  in  lat.  28. 

The  Albany  mission  was  originally  com- 
menced with  the  settlers  who  went  out  from 
England,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  connect  it- 
self with  the  Hottentots,  and  ultimately  provide 
the  means  for  extending  itself  among  the  Kaffre 
tribes.  These  hopes  have  been  realized; 
and  the  brethren  occupying  them  have  suc- 
cessively given  way  to  the  new  missionaries 
sent  out  from  England,  and    have   planted 


themselves  among  the  savages  of  Eafiraria. — 
From  their  labors  have  resulted  19  stations, 
besides  those  of  WesleyviUe  and  Coke's  Mount, 
in  the  Albany  and  Kaffraria  District,  In  the 
Port  Natal  and  Amaztua  Digtrict  there  are  five 
stations ;  and  in  the  Cajpe  of  Good  Hope  Dis- 
trict there  are  nine,  all  of  which  with  fuU  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  the  tabular  view  ct 
the  end  of  this  article. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  our  mission- 
aries have  to  encounter  in  their  labors  among 
these  people,  arise  from  then:  feudal  custonts, 
their  wandering  life,  (being  herdsmen,)  and  the 
restless  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  KaSi^  on  the 
east  coast  But,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties the  Gospel  has  been  planted ;  schools 
and  churches  gathered ;  education  and  the 
press  have  been  introduced;  hundreds  have 
been  truly  converted  to  God ;  the  savagisir 
of  the  unreclaimed,  in  some  measure,  softened 
down ;  and  a  large  number  are  now  before  the 
Throne,  who  have  died  rejoicing  in  the  faith 
which  the  missionaries  first  carried  to  them  30 
years  ago.  An  Institution  for  training  native 
teachers  is  in  operation  in  Kaffi'aria,  and  also  a 
printing  press,  from  which,  besides  Bibles, 
Hymn^ooks,  &c.,  there  is  regularly  issued  a 
periodical  in  the  Kaffre  language.  There  is  also 
another  press  at  Grahams  Town,  and  another 
among  the  Bediuanas.  The  languages  employ- 
ed bv  the  missionaries  are  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  Kaffre,  the  Bassa,  the  Sesuto,  the 
Grebo,  and  the  Stchuana. 

The  leading  authorities  for  this  article  are 
the  "  Annual  B^orts,"  and  **  Missionary  No- 
tices," of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ; 
the  **  Annual  Minutes  "  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference ; ''  The  Wesleycm,  Methodist  Magazine ;" 
'^  ShaiD's  Memorials  of  South  Africa,'*  and 
"  Moffat's  South  ^'Wco."— Rev.  William  But- 
ler. 

It  is  especially  gratifving  to  see,  in  the  self- 
denjring  labors  of  all  aenominations  on  mis- 
sionary ground,  and  the  blessed  results  that 
follow,  the  substantial  unity  of  Protestant 
Christians.  The  Apostle  expressed  his  earnest 
desire,  that  the  primitive  disciples,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  might  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be 
joined  together  in  one  mind  and  one  spirit ; 
and  this  is  fulfilled  in  the  foreign  missionary 
field.  Bv  whatever  diverse  names  they  are 
called,  whether  Moravian,  Wesleyan,  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  ^ey  speak  the 
same  language  of  Canaan,  and  their  converts, 
whether  "Parthians,  Medes,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,"  or  Hottentots,  Kaffi-es,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  or  New  Zealanders,  all  hear  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  speak  alike  the  language 
of  penitence  and  faith.  And,  in  the  foregoing 
sketch,  we  find  the  German  Presbyteriar 
taking  by  the  hand  the  English  Wesleyan,  and 
going  a  four  months'  journey  iato  the  wilder- 
ness, to  introduce  him  into  the  field ;  and  soon 
we  hear  the  "  song  in  the  night,"  rising  up  from 
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the  JOTOQ3  hearts  of  those  who  have  received 
the  Gospel  from  his  hands. 

The  following  tables  give  a  comprehensive 
aod  cheering  view  of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  Wesfeyan  Missionaries  in  Sonth  Africa. 


There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  these 
statistics  and  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  article 
on  Africa,  that  having  been  made  oat  for  the 
year  1852,  and  these  for  1854.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  win  show  the  growth. 
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Soddyfor  Propagating  the  Gospd  in  Foreign 
Partj.— ^oon  after  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  came  into  the  poBsession  of  the 
British  GoTernmeot,  in  1806,  a  colonial  chap- 
lain was  appointed;   bat  for  a  considerable 
pcrii^,  but  httle  interest  was  felt  in  the  reli- 
gions condition  of  the  population,  and  no  effort 
wu  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
h  1820,  the  Society  sent  out  Rev.  W.  Wright 
t>  Cape  Town,  wnere  he  was  succeeded  in 
1831  by  Rev.  Dr.  E.  J.  Burrow.    In  1840,  a 
second  clergyman  was  added  to  the  Society's 
r»t    In  i£l7,  tiiere  were  found  in  all  only  13 
clergymen  and  one  catechist,  ministering  to 
widdiy  scattered  congregations,  throughout  a 
territory  which,  exclusive  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions of  Briti^  Kaffraria,  the  Sovereignty, 
aud  Xatal,  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain  itself. 
1q  that  year,  the  Diocese  of  Cape  Town  was 
coDstitated,  including,  together  with  all  the 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  the  Island 
of  St  Helena ;  and  Bishop  Gray  having  been 
consecrated  on  St.  Peter's  Day,"  1847,  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  Feb.  28,  1»4».    The  change 
which  had  been  eflR^cted  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  at  the  time  of  the  Society's  Jubi- 
lee in  1851,  "shows,"  the  Society  say  in  their 
report, "  how  the  presence  of  a  single  man,  full 
of  zea!  for  the  glory  of  (yod  and  the  extension 
of  Chrbt's  Kingdom,  can,  with  God's  blessing, 
iiuos?  life  and  energy  wherever  he  goes."    At 
that  time;  the  Bwhop  of  Cape  Town  had  made 
f'>ar  visitations,  which  had  "been  performed  on 
foot  or  in  a  wj^on  ;  or,  occasionally  on  horse- 
back.   In  1850,  he  crossed  the  Orange  River, 
to  visit  tlip  boers  at  Blocm  Fontein  and  Vrede 
Dorp,  whence  he  descended  to  Peter  Maritz- 
bunr.    On  hfa  way  back,  he  passed  throughout 
Kaffraria,  sometimes  into  spots  before  un vis- 
ited by  travelers,  or  at  least  unknown  to  geo- 
eraphers,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  Gospel 
to  those  savage  tribes. 

**The  clergy  have  been  multiplied  nearly 
f«wr-fold;  two  Archdeacons,  Merriman  and 
Welby,  prove  themselves  noble  coadjutors  of 
their  notVle-hearted  Bishop,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  active  laborers  were,  in  1851,  engaged 
in  missionary  labor  throughout  the  long-neg- 
lected diocese.  New  churches  were  springing 
up  in  every  direction,  and  the  colonists  were 
exhibiting  their  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them,  by  making  some  efforts  on  their 
part  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  church 
at  home.  A  Collegiate  Institution  has  been 
''^tabiished  at  Woodlands,  near  Cape  Town, 
'-^hich  is  in  active  and  efficient  operation.  A 
Mission  has  been  organized  to  the  Mohanimc- 
lians  in  and  about  Cape  Town;  and  other 
nii.<^ions,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnitude,  are 
r^intemplated  to  the  Kaffres  and  Zulus. — So- 
ddus  Report,  at  its  Third  Jubilee,  in  1851, 

p.  .•>4. 

ScotcJi  Missions. — Some  time  about  the  year 
1820,  the  Glasi^ow  Missionary  Society  sont 
wt  Rev.  W.  R.  Thompson  as  missiona^,  and 


Mr.  John  Bennie  as  catechist,  to  accompany  a 
colony  of  people  from  Glasgow,  who  went  out 
with  the  intention  of  setthng  on  the  border 
of  Kaffraria,  the  Society  hoping  a  door  would 
be  opened  for  missionary  operations  among  the 
natives ;  bttl  the  vessel  which  contained  them 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  the  greater  part  of  tho 
company  were  lost.  The  missionaries,  however, 
were  saved;  and  the  Government  appointeil 
Mr.  Thompson  as  a  missionary  to  the  Kaffn  <^, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  John  Brownlee,  the 
catechist,  to  be  supported  by  the  society.    The 
Mission  is  located  on  the  river  Chumie,  at  tho 
residence  of  the  chief  Gaika.    Soon  after  tho 
mission  was  established,  Sicana,  the  chief  of  a 
Kraal  near  Kat  River  Mission,  died.    In  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  his  decease,  it  being 
Sabbath,  he  went  to  the  place  of  worship,  and 
told  the  people  that  God  had  afflicted  him 
with  sickness,  and  that  he  should  die  that  day, 
resigning  his  soul  a^d  body  into  His  hands ; 
and  advising  them  to  remove  to  the  Teacher, 
as  the  situation  of  all  without  Christ  was 
wretched.    He  died  at  the  time  signified,  and 
all  his  people  removed  to  the  station  at  Chu- 
mie in  J  une.    It  pleased  the  Lord  to  pour  out 
his  spirit  in  this  wilderness,  and  in  June,  1823, 
five  Kaffres  were  baptized,  and  there  were  as 
many  more  candidates. 

December  16, 1823,  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  and  hi? 
wife  arrived  as  a  reinforcement  At  this  time, 
the  schools,  both  male  and  female,  were  well 
attended,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  en- 
couraging. A  printing  press  was  in  operation. 
From  the  chiefs  of  different  tribes  the  mission 
aries  had  received  warm  invitations  to  become 
their  instructors. 

In  1830,  a  new  aud  commodious  church  had 
been  built,  which  would  hold  400  persons,  and 
not  less  than  300  attendants  every  Sabbath. 
Morning  prayer  was  daily  attended  by  about 
150  persons,  who  were  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing and  questioned  on  what  they  had  heard  in 
the  morning.  The  settlement  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing state.  The  Kaffres  had  built  a  great 
number  of  houses  for  themselves,  and  had  well- 
cultivated  gardens.  A  new  station  had  been 
formed  at  Lovedale,  12  miles  from  Chumie,  to 
which  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bennie  had  been  as- 
signed. And  the  Gospel  of  John  had  been 
translated  into  the  Kaffre  language.  In  1833, 
another  station  had  been  added,  named  Bal- 
four, and  it  was  stated  that  other  societies 
were  supplied  with  portions  of  Scripture  from 
their  press. 

The  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  was  origi- 
nally formed  of  a  union  of  members  of  the 
Established  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  ai.d  Dissents 
ers.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1838,  this  union 
was  amicably  dissolved,  the  members  of  tho 
Established  Church  retaining  the  old  name, 
and  the  Dissenters  taking  flie  name  of  the 
Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society,  and  re 
taini ng  the  stations  of  Cfiomie,  Iggibigha. 
Glenthorn,  and  Kirk  wood  ;  while  the  old  So 
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cicty  took  Loyedale,  Barnshill,  Pirrie,  and 
Kwdeha. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1843,  the  mission- 
ary brethren  at  Lovedale  formed  themselves 
into  a  session,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  ecclesiastical  aflairs  of  the  station.  At 
their  first  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  observe 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,  and  at  the  morning  and  evening 
service  of  that  day  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  natives  to  the  subject  On  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  Jacob,  one  of  the  young  men  of 
their  seminary,  professing  to  see  himself  as  a 
lost  and  undone  sinner,  and  to  put  confidence 
alone  in  Christ,  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  baptism. 

At  liovedale,  public  worship  is  kept  up  both 
on  the  Sabbath  and  week  days.  Four  meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  Sabbath.  On  week  days 
there  is  a  meeting  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  evening 
the  people  are  called  together  and  examined 
on  the  passage  read  in  the  morning. 

At  Pirrie  the  church  was  enlarged,  Mr. 
Ross,  the  missionary,  building  the  walls,  his 
son  doing  the  wood-work  of  the  roof  during 
his  vacation,  native  assistants  did  the  plaster- 
ing and  built  the  seats,  Mrs.  Ross  glazed  the 
windows,  and  the  native  women  laid  the  floor, 
which  was  of  clay,  and  whitewashed  the  whole 
within  and  without,  coloring  the  inside  with 
yellow  ochre,  which  the  school  girls  brought 
two  miles.  When  all  hands  set  to  work  with 
equal  alacrity  upon  the  spiritual  building,  how 
soon  will  its  walls  go  up ! 

The  station  at  Kwcleha  was  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  a  native 
chief. 

After  the  division  which  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Mis- 
sionary Society  became  merged  in  the  foreign 
mission  scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotr 
land ;  and  its  missionaries  all  being  in  South 
Africa,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  latter 
body.  The  vote  of  dissolution  and  transfer 
was  passed  on  the  29th  of  October,  1844.  At 
the  time  of  the  transfer,  there  was  a  mission 
seminary,  valued  at  2000/.  to  3000/.;  free  from 
debt,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  native  youths  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry ;  and  some  of  the 
pupils  trained  in  the  seminary  were  engaged  in 
communicating  Christian  knowledge  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  mission  continued  to  prosper  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Kaffre  war,  in  1846,  when 
the  missionaries  and  their  people  were  obliged 
to  ficc,  some  taking  refuge  at  the  Kat  River 
settlement,  and  some  in  other  places.  Mr. 
(rowan  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gorrie  repaired  to  Cape  Town,  to  labor 
among  the  colonists.  Mr.  Qowan  thus  de* 
(icribcs  the  desolation  left  behind  :  "  Bumshill 
station  is  destroyed,  and  several  others  have 
been  burned.  Some  of  the  missionaries  nar- 
rowly <«caped  with  their  lives.    The  houses  at 


Lovedale  haye  been  converted  into  a  garrison. 
The  seminary  is  occupied  by  200  soldiers,  with 
commissariat  and  military  stores.  The  walls 
of  our  houses  are  loop-holed,  and  our  garden? 
converted  into  cattle  kraals." 

In  1848,  the  missionaries  were  again  at  their 
posts ;  and  at  Lovedale,  where  they  had  been 
for  some  time,  every  thing  was  full  of  hopQ. 
At  the  other  stations,  things  presented  a  sad 
appearance.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  war 
was  about  1,258/.,  of  which  the  government 
repaid  about  189/.  The  personal  loss  to  the 
missionaries  was  over  500/.  In  1849,  the  semi- 
nary at  Lovedale  was  reopened,  with  seven 
native  and  ten  European  pupils ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Colony  haa  granted  100/.  per 
annum  towards  the  expense  of  the  seminary, 
and  12/.  a  year  to  eacn  native  teacher,  after 
leaving  the  institution. 

In  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarline  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
past :  ^  When  our  missionaries  began  their 
labors,  the  Eafifre  language  had  not  been  re- 
duced to  letters.  The  Scriptures,  Catechisms, 
school  books,  and  other  publications  are  now 
translated.  Native  husbandry  was  conducted 
with  wooden  instrumenta  instead  of  iron,  and 
was  unworthy  of  the  name.  Now,  wheat  and 
barley  are  grown  in  luxuriance,  and  oxen  aro 
trained  for  the  plough.  Polygamy  was  almost 
universal,  and  the  women  were  treated  as  brute 
beasts.  Now,  Christian  females  refnse  to 
marry  in  such  circumstances.  They  dress  in  a 
becoming  manner,  and  some  of  them  earn  their 
bread  by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Then  there 
was  little  or  no  Sabbath  beyond  the  mission 
premises.  Now,  the  Sabbath  is  generally  re- 
spected over  the  district  There  are  probably 
a  thousand  native  Christians  in  the  district, 
and  these  are,  in  many  cases,  educated,  and  able 
to  instruct  others.  The  worship  of  God  may 
be  heard  from  many  a  Kaffi«  hut  The  native 
mind  has  been  found  equal  to  any  ordinary  de- 
gree of  culture.  Both  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  missionaries  are  employed  in  the  work. 
All  is  full  of  hope.'' 
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In  1852,  Mr.  Ross  and  his  assistant  were 
compelled,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion at  Pirrie,  on  account  of  the  war.  The  rest 
of  the  brethren  were  laboring  under  many 
difficulties,  yet  with  encouraging  success. — 
There  were  then  21  can<£dates  for  baptism  at 
Lovedale.  Tha  foregoing  table  wiU  snow  the 
state  of  the  mission,  at  tne  several  stationR,  in 
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1844,  before  the  mr ;  the  retonis  since  the 
resomption  of  the  misBions,  being  Tery  incom- 
plete. — London  Mimonari^  Register. 

Gioigotff  African  Missionary  Society. — ^The 
help  of  native  aasistaats,  in  the  conduct  of 
meetings,  was  banning  to  be  called  in  reqni- 
sttioo  al  Ohmnie,  in  1843.  At  Iggibigha, 
in  1842,  a  man  and  two  women,  after  being 
ander  the  closest  observation  for  four  years, 
were  baptized,  as  the  first  fruits  of  missionary 
kbor  at  the  stations ;  and  soon  after,  another, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  baptism,  died,  saying, 
among  his  last  words,  **  I  love  to  go  to  Jesns ;  I 
cast  myself  upon  him.  God  has  tanght  me  to 
hope  in  Him  who  died  for  me ;  I  desire  to 
(h(Qll  with  him  for  ever.  I  am  going  home." 
The  first  Christian  marriage  was  celebrated 
this  year ;  the  heathen  father  of  the  young 
woman,  after  much  persuasion,  with  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  vonng  man,  relinquishing  the 
osoal  present  of  catUe,  which  was  regarded 
»  a  heathenish  claim.  The  operations  at  Qlen- 
thon  have  been  suspended. 

Our  schools  are  supported,  at  these  stations, 
aod  the  missionaries  itinerate  in  the  villages 
arriund,  making  these  preaching  places;  and 
they  say  not  a  few  of  their  candidates  for 
baptism  come  from  these  schools.     As  an  il- 
lo^lration  of  the  cruelty  of  heathenism,  they 
r.'iate  that  a  girl,  who  was  a£Bicted  with  epilep- 
tic fits,  was  iett  to  fall  into  the  fire,  burning 
hersd(  severely,  and  was  then  carried  out  and 
icft  in  the  field,  where,  after  remaining  in  this 
conditioD  a  day  or  two  in  great  distress,  she 
was  carried  off  and  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

This  mission  continaed  to  prosper,  till  the 
breaking  oat  of  the  K afire  war,  in  1846,  when 
tlie  stations  at  Ohumie  and  I^gibigha  were 
burnt  and  laid  ininins,  the  missionaries  taking 
rc-fuge  at  the  Kat  River  settlement  On  the 
27th  of  July,  1847,  this  society  transferred  its 
missionary  operations  to  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Kafire  war  has  been  most  disastrous  to 
tlie  operations  of  this  society.  It  has  laid 
wa.'tte  the  mission  stations,  scattered  the  mis- 
si'->naries  and  converts,  suspended  entirely  the 
^<^rk  of  instruction,  and  done  an  amount  of 
^vil,  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  And 
j"i  there  is  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  field, 
the  following  table  will  show  the  condition  of 
t^^e  stations  in  1844,  before  the  war.  Whether 
t  iey  have  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the 
war,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  These 
(acts  have  been  gathered  Irom  the  London 
Missionary  Register. 
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French  Protestant  Missions,-— The  «  Societi 
des  Missions  Evang'diquet de Paris"  which  was 
formed  in  1822,  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
South  Africa,  to  labor  among  their  refugee 
countrymen,  together  with  the  Hottentots  of 
VVagonmaker  Vallejr,  nearTalbagh.  But  the 
farmers  generally  being  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
struction of  their  slaves,  and  the  colonists  being 
adequately  supplied  with  religious  teachers, 
they,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Phflip,  determined 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mission  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Colony.  Messrs.  Leraue  &  Rol- 
land,  therefore,  leaving  Mr.  Bisseux  with  the 
descendants  of  the  French  Refugees,  set  for- 
ward on  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  and  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Dr.  Philip ;  and  after  vis- 
iting  the  various  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  they  determined  to  establish 
themselves  in  connection  witli  I^ttakoo,  among 
the  Bechuanas,  where  they  arrived,  July  24, 
1830,  after  a  toilsome  journev  of  nearly  ten 
weeks,  from  Bethelsdorp.  They  immediately 
set  about  the  study  of  the  Sichuana  language 
with  such  ardor,  that  they  suflfercd  in  health, 
and  were  obliged  to  relax  for  sorao  time,  for 
which  purpose,  they  visited  Griqua  Town. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1831,  Mr.  Bis- 
seux writes  from  Wagonmaker  Valley,  that  he 
was  about  to  baptize  ten  slaves,  the  first  fruits  of 
his  ministry ;  and  that  the  Gospel  had  wrought 
an  advantageous  change  m  the  manners  of 
many.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1832,  Mr. 
Pellissier  joined  the  mission  at  Lattakoo,  and 
in  Dursuance  of  an  arrangement,  previously 
made,  visited  the  Chief  of  the  Baharootzes 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  station  ; 
but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  tlie  jealousy 
of  the  chiefe ;  and  in  this  journey  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  two  lions,  by  which  he 
was  pursued.  , 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1833,  another  rein- 
forcement arrived,  consisting  of  one  missionary, 
and  one  male  and  one  female  assistant  (Sn 
the  17th  of  February,  1832,  the  three  mission- 
aries set  forward  to  renew  the  attempt  to  es* 
tablish  a  mission  among  the  Baharootzcs.  For 
three  weeks  they  passed  through  vast  solitudes, 
which  the  want  of  water  prevented  being  cul- 
tivated; after  which,  they  traveled  many  days 
through  an  inhabited  country,  till  they  reached 
Mosika,  the  residence  of  Mokatla,  the  chief  of 
the  Baharootzcs.  The  town  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  huts,  scattered  at  the  foot  of 
two  high  hills,  forming  a  chain  of  mountains,  in- 
tersected with  valleys.  The  chief  received  them 
with  apparent  cordiality,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
ordered  all  work  to  cease,  and  the  missionaries 
addressed  a  congregation  of  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  persons.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousy  of  Moselekatsi,  king  of  the 
Zulus,  to  whom  Mokatla  was  tributary,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Philip,  they  repaired  to  Motito, 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Old  Lattakoo,  Ma- 
hura,  the  chief,  having  desired  that  missionaries 
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should  settle  there.  Moselekatsi,  having  made 
war  upon  the  Baliarootzes,  and  driven  them 
out  of  their  country,  many  of  them  were  hunted 
out  in  the  desert,  uy  the  missionaries,  and  in- 
luced  to  settle  at  the  new  station.  Motito  has 
A  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  land  is  good 
for  cultivation. 
At  Wagoumaker  Valley,  in  1833,  there  was 

Suite  an  awakening  among  the  people,  and 
lere  were  about  forty  who  gave  evidence  of 
piety.  The  mission  at  Motito  was,  at  this  time, 
the  advanced  guard,  being  eighty-five  leagues 
north  of  the  colony,  and  no  other  settlement 
being  so  far  in  the  mterior.  But  the  prospect 
seemed  discouraging.  The  mission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  a  tribe  of  Be- 
chuanas,  called  Batlapis,  residing  at  Old  Lat- 
takoo.  But,  none  of  them  had  as  yet  come 
to  reside  at  the  station ;  and  when  the  mis- 
sionaries, after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  two  hours, 
inhaling  the  sand  which  the  wind  raised  around 
them,  arrived  at  the  miserable  dirty  village 
of  the  chief,  they  were  met  with  the  great- 
est indifference,  except  when  the  chief  wished 
to  ask  a  favor,  when  the  men  would  be  seen 
retiring  to  the  rocks  from  all  quarters,  for 
prayer !  Yet,  the  settlement  at  Motito  was 
ffreatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  few  people  collected  there  were  attentive 
to  the  Gospel ;  schools  were  established,  and 
the  chief  sent  his  son  and  daughter. 

In  1833,  the  station  called  Caletlon,  a  settle- 
ment at  the  junction  of  the  Caledon  and  Or- 
ange rivers,  was  ceded  to  the  Society  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Pellisicr.  But,  finding 
that  the  Bosjesmans,  who  had  been  collected 
there,  had  abandoned  the  spot,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Bechuanas  wandering  near 
Philipolis ;  and  a  chief  with  1,200  followers 
was  induced  to  join  him.  In  a  short  time, 
the  appearance  of  the  station  was  entirely 
changed.  The  people  had  laid  out  a  great 
number  of  gardens ;  and  the  inhabitants  at 
the  station  amounted  to  about  1,800,  most  of 
them  Batlapis. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  a  station  was 
commenced  at  Morija,  54  leagues  east  of  Cal- 
edon, near  the  residence  of  Moshesh,  the  chief 
of  tlic  Bcchuana  Bassoutos ;  and  the  chief 
quit  his  mountain,  and  settled  with  his  people 
at  the  station.  The  plan  of  a  new  town  was 
speedily  traced,  and  all  hands,  old  and  young, 
were  soon  busied  in  collecting  and  preparing 
bamboos,  laths,  reeds  and  rushes.  They  set  to 
tlio  work  with  vigor,  and  pursued  it  with  alac- 
rity, until  a  new  town  arose  before  their  eyes. 
'I'iie  site  of  the  mission,  which  was  secured 
by  regular  purchase,  was  considered  to  bo  the 
bt3st  in  the  whole  country. 

In  1834,  a  house  of  worship  was  built  at 
Motito,  and  the  "  sound  of  the  church-going 
Ik'II,"  was  first  heard  in  the  valley  of  Motito ; 
five  aduite  were  baptized,  and  the  inhabitant 
crcatly  improvt^  in  their  conHition.     Mahuru, 


having  oflfended  Moselekatsi,  whose  power  waa 
dread^,  flew  from  old  Lattikoo,  taking  most 
of  his  people  with  him,  so  that  the  hope  of 
reaching  tnem  by  this  mission  was  given  up. 
The  inhabitants  of  Caledon  had  increase'd  to 
2,500  ;  and  some  of  the  people  gave  evidence 
of  being  truly  awakened.  The  prompt  and 
unexpected  assemblage  of  so  many  people 
there  was  considered  as  an  event  unequaled  in 
the  missions  in  that  country.  On  account  of 
the  departure  of  Mahura  from  Motito,  and 
Mr.  Bolland  not  being  required  there,  he  com- 
menced a  new  station  in  1835,  at  Beersheba, 
18  leagues  from  Caledon,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Moshesh.  The  missionaries  at  Mo- 
rija had  just  began  to  preach  in  the  native 
language. 

In  1836,  a  great  change  was  visible  at 
Wagonmaker's  Valley,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
colonists  to  the  instruction  and  baptism  of 
slaves  was  giving  way.  The  departure  of  Mar 
hura  from  Old  ^Eittikoo,  had  proved  advauta 
geous  to  Motito,  in  opening  the  way  for  many 
natives  to  settle  there  without  fear.  The 
name  of  Caledon  was  changed  to  Bethulia ; 
and  the  station  was  considered  to  be  in  a  re- 
markably prosi>erous  condition,  with  evidence 
of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  first  general  conference  of  the  missiona- 
ries, which  they  have  continued  to  hold  aniin- 
ally  since,  was  held  on  the  5th  of  July,  1835, 
at  Beereheba. 

In  1837,  a  religious  awakening  occurred 
among  the  Bassoutos  at  Beersheba,  and  the  la- 
bors of  the  last  six  months  were  blessed  to 
many  souls.  A  new  station  was  formed  among 
the  same  people  at  Thaba  Bossiou,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Gosselin,  and  another  at  Molmliong, 
among  the  Lighoips,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Daumas, 
who  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  people, 
the  women  presenting  their  children  to  him, 
and  saying,  "  Come !  see  your  father !" 

In  1838,  the  station  at  Motito  had  increased 
in  population  to  1,000 ;  but  had  been  visited 
with  sore  trial  by  the  severe  and  protracted 
illness  of  Mrs.  Lemue,  in  view  of  which  Mr. 
Lemne  had  presented  to  his  mind  the  alteruar 
tive  of  sacrificing  his  wife  or  the  mission.  If 
he  remained,  he  was  persuaded  she  could  not 
survive  another  season.  If  he  left,  he  feared 
that  the  people,  intimidated  by  Mahura  would 
be  scattered  abroad.  At  Bethulia  28  persons 
were  baptized.  The  administration  of  the  or- 
dinance waa  a  scene  of  deep  interest.  **'J*he 
audience,  which  had  kept  a  profound  silence, 
because  they  felt  the  presence  of  the  I^ord,  at 
length  interrupted  it  to  give  free  course  to 
tears,  which  the  scene  before  them  called 
forth."  After  the  baptism  of  the  candidates, 
they  presented  their  young  children,  to  conse- 
crate them  to  the  Lord,  in  the  same  ordinance. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  Church,  with  this  new- 
addition,  making  48  in  all,  sat  down  to  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord.  The  converts  generally  were 
faithful    and    steadfast,    maintaining    family 
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prayer,  and  other  religiotis  duties.    Fifty-five 
more  professed  conyerts  were  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  there  was  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  inquirers.    Civilization  also  keeps  pace 
with  the  gospeL    All  who  embrace  the  gospel 
adopt,  as  much  as  possible,  the  manners  of  the 
civilized.    At  Morija,  Molapo,  eldest  son  of 
Moshesh,  and  sccona  chief,  was  received  as  a 
canditJate  for  baptism  with  ten  others.    Great 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  throughout  the  whole  tribe, 
and  the  people  were  anxious  to  learn  to  read. 
The  station  was    also  advancing  rapidly  in 
temporal  things.    The  new  station  at  Thaba 
Bossiou  is  on  an  isolated  hill  of  a  pentago- 
nal form,  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  towns  of  Moshesh  and  his 
father  Mokachane,  from  which  22  villages  arc 
seen.    The  missionary  is  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  appearance  of  things.    Moshesh,  on  a 
neighboring  chief  inviting  him  to  join  him  in 
a  marauding  expedition,  sent  this  reply :  "  Go 
teli  your  ma^ster  that  there  is  a  house  of  prayer 
at  Thaba  Bossiou.     I   learn  there  to  make 
power  to  consist  in  wisdom,  and  not  in  the 
nnmber  of  cattle.     My  children  at  Morija  are 
g>)t  ahead  of  me ;  it  is  time  that  I  should  get 
iiiitnictiou."     At  Bcersheba,    the   following 
yviir,  afc-er  a  rigid  examination,  42  were  ad- 
mittc'd  to  the  church  by  bajjtism.    In  this  ex- 
amination, Mr.  Holland  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  elder  members,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  persons  brought 
<nt  many  things  by  their  questions  which  he 
would  not  have  thought  of. 

In  1841,  Rev.  Mr.  Casalis  writes  from  Tha- 
ba Bossiou,  on  the  eighth  year  after  the  estab- 
liahment  of  the  mission,  that  in  his  view,  there 
wtrre  three  periods  in  the  missionary  work : 
during  the  first,  the  natives  manifest  indiifer- 
ence  and  apathy,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  object  of  the  missionary.  To  remove  this 
i?norance,  in  this  instance,  required  five  years. 
The  second  era  was  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able effusion   of  the  iloly  Spirit,  which  en- 


riched the  church  with  many  enlightened  mem- 
bers. The  third  period  was  that  of  thought- 
ful, argumentative  opposition ;  and  tliis  spirit 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself;  the  loss 
of  those  who  unite  with  the  church  giving  se- 
rious offpnce  to  those  that  are  wedded  to  their 
sins.  This  was  very  strong  among  the  villages 
around,  and  had  manilesteS  itself  decidedly  at 
other  stations,  especially  among  the  polygar 
mists,  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  giv- 
ing up  their  wives.  The  aged  chief,  Moka- 
chane was  baptized  at  this  station,  saying,  "  I 
have  done  so  much  evil  to  Mobhesh,  by  my  per- 
nicious counsels  and  Catteries,  that,  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall  not  cease  my  endeavors  to  draw 
him  to  God  by  my  words  and  my  prayers."  Per- 
secution had  manifested  itself  at  some  of  the 
stations.  A  young  convert  on  the  Hart  river, 
was  subject  to  the  bitter  opposition  and  railing 
of  his  father  and  wife,  and  his  life  was  re- 
peatedly threatened  bv  the  people  ;  but  his  re- 
ply was,  "  you  may  kih  the  body,  but  you  have- 
no  power  to  kill  the  soul."  This  year  a  very 
successful  attempt  was  made  at  several  sta- 
tions to  secure  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  the  people,  in  their  poverty  exhib- 
iting great  liberality. 

In  August,  1841,  a  new  station  was  formed 
among  the  Corannas  at  Friedau^  183  miles 
east  of'Motito,  byT^ev.  J.  A.  Ptrimmer. 

At  Morija,  in  1843,  an  awakening  spread 
far  around  the  station  in  more  than  100  vil- 
lages. The  members  of  the  church  continued 
to  make  progress  in  grace.  They  were  simple, 
afTectiouate,  united  and  zealous.  There  were 
about  thirty,  who  were  regarded  as  having 
truly  rcceivea  the  gospel  during  the  year.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary,  says,  "  By 
dividing  280  villages  into  28  districts,  12,000 
souls  are  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
word  of  God  by  means  of  native  teachers." 

The  latest  intelligence  gives  the  results  of 
missionary  labor,  at  the  several  stations  of  this 
society,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


Statioits. 


Wagonmaker's  Valley,  now  Wellington, 
Betbulia,  .         -         -        -        , 

Carmel,        •        -         .        -        -        - 
Bet*  rsheba,        .         -         -        -        - 

Bethesda,  .         -        •        -        - 

Morija,     -        -         -         -        -        - 

Thaba  Bossiou,    -         -        -        -        - 

Berea,      -        -         -        -       -        - 

Mekuiki^ng,  -         -       -       -        - 

3/otfto,    -        -         -        -       -       - 

Friedao,       -         -        -       .       -       - 
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The  Ka&e  war  occasioned  so  mnch  destruc- 
tion and  confusion  among  the  missions,  that  for 
several  years  no  reports  were  received.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time  the  missions  were  generally  In  a 
prosperous  state ;  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  stations, 
and  additions  were  yearly  made  to  the  churches. 
The  church  members  gave  gratifying  evidence 
of  piety  amidst  temptation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, persecution.  Many,  even  of  non-pro- 
fessors, were  abandoning  polygamy,  and  other 
heathen  customs.  Civilization  was  generally 
advancing,  the  schools  prosperous,  many  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  the  work  of  translation  and 
prmting  the  scriptures  was  going  forward. 
Many  also  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 
In  1846,  a  new  station  was  established  at 
( 'armel,  between  Bethulia  and  Beersheba,  for 
the  training  of  native  schoolmasters.  An 
awakening  had  taken  place  among  the  youth, 
and  sixteen  of  them  were  candidates  for  bap- 
iism.  At  Bethesda,  in  1851,  the  brethren  say, 
**  N  ever  was  our  spiritual  horizon  more  encour- 
aging than  at  present.  Some  young  persons 
have  been  awakened."  At  Thaba  Bossiou  the 
station  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  politi- 
cal commotions,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the 
three  sons  of  Moshesh,  who  had  renounced 
their  profession  of  the  gospel. 

On  some  of  the  points  embraced  in  this  ta- 
ble, the  returns  are  imperfect ;  but  enough  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  labors  of  this  society 
have  been  quite  successful ;  and  from  the  ex- 
amination we  have  given  the  subject,  we  think 
the  number  admitted  as  communicants  ma^  be 
regarded  as  giving  credible  evidence  of  piety. 
It  nas  been  uie  practice  of  the  missionaries  to 
keep  them  stan^ng  a  long  time  as  candidates, 
after  professing  conversion,  before  admitting 
them  to  the  church. 

American  Board, — ^In  1834,  the  Board  re- 
solved on  a  mission  among  the  Zulus;  the 
design  being  to  establish  one  mission  among 
the  maritime  tribe,  under  Dinj^aan,  near  Port 
Natal,  and  one  in  the  interior,  among  the 
tribe  of  which  Moselekatsi  was  chief.  To  the 
former  were  designated  Rev.  Messrs.  Aldin 
Grout  and  Qeorge  Champion,  missionariest  and 
Newton  Adams,  M.  D.,  physiaan,  with  their 
wives ;  and  to  the  latter.  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel 
Lindlay,  Alexander  £.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  and 
Henry  I.  Yenable,  missionaries,  with  their 
wives.  They  sailed  December  3, 1834,  in  the 
Burlington,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1835.  The  brethren  destined 
for  the  interior  commenced  their  journey  of 
1000  miles,  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  three 
large  wagons,  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of  oxen, 
accompanied  by  B;ev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society,  residing  at 
Griqua  Town,  which  place  they  reached  May 
16, 48  days  after  leaving  Cape  Town.  Here 
they  were  detained  five  months  to  recruit  their 
cattle.  They  were  kindly  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  English  missionaries;  and 


they  occupied  themselves  in  learning  the  8' 
chuana  language,  and  in  preparing  a  small 
spelling-book  in  the  Sitibeli.  tiie  language 
spoken  by  the  tribe  to  which  they  were  going 

The  brethren  destined  to  the  maritime  tribe 
were  detained  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of 
a  war  between  the  Eafires  and  the  Colony,  as 
their  route  lay  through  Kuffraria.  Mean- 
while, tkey  were  employed  in  missionary  labor 
at  the  Cape ;  and  the  church  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  presented  them  ^^  ith  £45 
to  defray  their  expenses.  In  July  they  sailed 
for  Algoa  Bay,  near  Bethelsdorp ;  and  leaving 
their  wives  at  Bethelsdorp  and  Port  Elizabeth, 
with  the  missionaries  at  these  phices,  they 
sailed  from  Algoa  Bay,  December  7,  and  reached 
Port  Natal  on  the  20th.  About  30  white 
men  then  resided  at  Port  Natal,  as  hunters 
and  traders,  bv  whom  they  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed, and  furnisned  with  cattle  for  their  wagon. 
A  fortnight  brought  them  to  the  residence  of 
Dingaan,  about  160  miles  from  Port  Natal. 
The  chief  consented  that  they  should  come  to  his 
country,  but  proposed  that  they  should  first 
stop  at  Natal,  till  he  should  see  the  efifect 
of  a  school  which  they  might  open  at  his 
place ;  to  which  they  consented.  Mr.  Cham- 
pion was  left  at  Natal  to  make  arrangements, 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  for 
their  families  and  effects.  On  their  arrival, 
Mrs.  Grout  was  found  to  be  ill  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.  She  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
24th  of  February  following,  full  of  faith,  and 
rejoicing  that  she  had  been  counted  worthy 
to  leave  her  country  and  home  on  such  an  er- 
rand. 

January  22, 1836,  Messrs.  Lindlay  and  Vo 
nable  proceeded  from  Griqua  Town  to  visit 
Moselekatsi,  and  reached  his  place  about  the 
middle  of  May.    The  chief  gave  his  conscut 
to  their  commencing  a  mission  among  his 
people ;  but  theur  impressions  of  his  character 
were  unfavorable,  and  the  extent  of  his  terri- 
tory and  number  of  his  people  fell  short  of 
their   expectations.     The  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Mosika  on  the  16th  of  June,  1636. 
But  having  entered  their  houses  before  the 
mud  floors  were  sufficiently  dried,  all  of  them 
but  Dr.  Wilson  were  attacked  with  fever,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  died,  after  being  sick  ei^ht  days. 
The  survivors  were  afflicted  with  distressing 
rheumatism  for  three  or  four  months.    And 
they  had  scarcely  recovered,  when  the  Dutch 
fanners,  having  been  plundered  of  their  cattle 
by  Moselekatsi,  invaded  his  country,  destroyed 
fourteen  villages,  slaughtered  great  numbers 
of  his  people,  and  carried  off  6000  head  ot 
cattle.    They  threatened  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  advised  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, which  they  did,'taking  their  course  over 
land,  to  join  the  brethren  at  Port  Natal,  where 
they  arrived  July  27, 1837,  after  a  journey  of 
ten  weeks,  in  which  they  traveled  not   less* 
than  1300  miles,  over  the  worst  roads  they  had 
seen  in  Africa. 
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Grout  and  Champion  and  Dr.  Adams 
«niv«d  wiUi  their  families,  at  Port  Natal,  on 
the  2lst  of  May,  1836.  Dingaan  ^ye  Uiem  a 
cordial  reception,  with  permiasion  to  form  a 
station  at  his  capital  Mr.  Champion  was 
dflstiiied  to  tiie  interior  station  at  Ginani, 
about  midway  between  Natal  and  the  chief's 
rendance ;  Dr.  Adams  to  Umlazi,  6  miles  from 
Port  Natal ;  and  Mr.  Groat  to  divide  his  la- 
bora  between  the  two.  The  king  sent  seven 
giris  and  foor  boys  to  be  tanght  by  the  mis- 
sionaries.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
Mr.  Champion  had  ten  boys  and  twenty  fe- 
males nnder  instraction,  with  a  congregation 
on  tjie  Sabbath  of  about  200.  Bat  the  des- 
potic power  of  Dingaan,  who  held  his  sabjects 
m  abject  slavery,  was  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way.  Dr.  Adams  had  about  fifty  children  in 
his  adioolf  besides  a  mominj^  class  of  adults. 
The  Sabbath  school  for  adnRs  contained  250, 
and  tiiat  for  others,  nnder  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  250  to  300.  She  also  instructed  30  or 
40  females  twice  a  week  in  sewing.  The  Siib^ 
bath  ooogregation  was  about  600,  assembled 
in  the  shadeof  a  great  tree.  Four  boys  were 
taken  as  boarding  scholars.  The  press  had 
been  set  up  at  Umlazi,  and  two  or  three  ele- 
mentary books  printed  for  the  schools.  Mr. 
Lindleiy  commenced  a  station  at  the  Illovo 
River,  15  miles  north-west  of  Natal,  and  Messrs. 
Tenable  and  Wilson,  at  Klangezoa,  30  miles 
farther  from  Port  Natal  Mr.  Grout,  with 
the  pennission  of  the  committee,  returned  to 
the  United  States,  bringing  his  own  mother- 
less child  and  that  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  Dutch  emigrants,  after  having  destroyed 
the  pamet  of  Moselekatsi,  proceeded  toward 
Port  NataL  And,  although  Dingaan  did  not 
claim  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  they 
thoogfat  it  prudent  to  gain  his  consent ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  the^  sent  their  governor,  Mr. 
Batie(  with  a  number  of  attendants,  to  con- 
sult him.  Just  before,  some  of  Dingaan's  cat- 
tle had  bem  carried  off  by  a  party  of  Mantalis, 
dngnsed  as  boers.  •  ]}ipgpaan  required  Ratief 
to  see  the  cattle  rstomed  before  he  would 
treat  with  them ;  and  he  accordingly  pursued 
the  party  of  marauders,  and  recovered  the  cat- 
tle, withont  bloodshed,  and  returned  with  them 
to  Dingaan's  capital,  with  about  60  of  his 
men,  who,  three  oa^  after  their  arrival,  were 
bH  treacheroQsly  seised  and  put  to  death.  At 
the  same  time,  a  party  of  soidieFs  were  sent  to 
attack  the  boers  at  their  encampment;  by 
whom,  howerer,  although  surprised  in  the 
night,  they  were  repulsed.  The  farmers  now 
TmUied  dior  fbrces,and  with  the  newly  arrived 
nugrsatsand  whites  and  Hottentots  at  Port 
Natal,  prepared  to  attack  the  treacherous 
chiefl  TnemisBionaries  were  obliged  to  retire; 
and  leaving  Mr.  Lindley  at  Port  Natal  to 
w^teh  the  ooorse  of  events,  they  saUed,  with 
their  fiunilies,  for  Port  Elimbeth,  on  the  30th 
of  Mardi.  By  this  time  a  righteous  Provi- 
dence had  made  a  vagabond  of  Moselekatsi. 


Four  times  he  was  attacked  and  plundered, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  mission. 

The  Zulus  were  victorious  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  the  people  n'si<lln,.r  at  Natal,  ami. on 
the  23d  of  April,  they  itivadul  thai  plaic.  and 
Mr.  Lindlev  left  on  btiard  a  v.ssol,  and  altir 
visiting  Dclagoa  Bay.  joined  his  family  and 
associates  at  I'ort  EIizab..*th.  ou  the  22(1  of 
June.  The  war  continuing,  Mr.  V'enable  re- 
moved with  his  wife  t<i  Cape  Town,  and  di> 
voted  himself  to  evanjrelica.  labors  amontrst  a 
destitute  class  of  its  inhabitants.  They  alter 
wards  returninl  to  the  Unitetl  States,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Champion  soon  followwl.  The  for- 
mer, at  their  own  re(|uest.  received  an  honora- 
ble dischar;fc  from  the  service  of  the  Board. 
The  latter  waite<l,  with  the  hope  of  bein^  able 
to  return  ;  but  his  wife's  health  ha^l  received 
such  a  shock  from  the  hanlsliips  she  had  en- 
dured in  Africa  a««  to  jf»ve  little  pros})OCt  o/ 
that  cherished  hope  ever  b^'inL'  realize<l.  A  ft  it 
laborinir  several  ye4irs  \u  the  luinistry  in  this 
country  he  was  attackirtl  with  a  pulnicnarv 
complaint;  and  havinu:  visited  Santa  Ouz.  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  tiie  l.o|)e  of  Ix  in.ir  bi'Jif- 
fited,  he  entered  into  his  rest,  at  tlie  a're  of  31. 
His  life  was  one  of  rar/  const»eration  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Poasessiu'r  an  ample  fortune, 
and  the  esteem  of  a  most  rvSpectable  circle  of 
friends,  he  left  all  and  entenxl  on  the  missi(>n- 
ary  work ;  and  his  fondest  desire  to  the  last, 
was,  to  resume  his  missionary  labors,  and  spend 
his  life  among  the  degraded  Zulus  in  South 
Africa.  Hiff  wife,  after  a  few  vears  of  suffer- 
ing,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  a  son 
an  orphan.  Mr.  Champion,  after  providing 
for  his  family,  left  the  residue  of  his  instate  to  the 
Board.  Dr.  Wilson  returned  to  this  count rv,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  West  African  Mission. 

The  Colonial  Government  resolved  to  take 
military  possession  of  Port  Natal,  and  the 
boers  gained  a  decided  victory  over  Diniroan, 
and  took  his  capital,  and  drove  him  from  his 
dominions.  Umpandi,  the  brother  of  Din- 
gaan, to  save  his  life,  as  was  supposlid,  frc^m 
the  jealous  cruelty  of  his  brother,  withdn-w 
from  the  Zulu  territory.  Beinjr  joined  by  a 
majority  of  his  people,  he  was  declareil  kiu'r. 
defeated  Dingaan  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  c  m- 
pelled  him  to  Hce.  The  l)utch  afterwards 
chased  Dingaan  to  a  gr:at  distance. 

Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Adams  with  Mrs. 
Adams,  returned  to  Port  Natal  on  ihe  VlXh 
of  June,  1839.  Mrs.  Lindley  was  detaine<1  till 
autumn,  by  the  illness  of  one  of  their  children. 
Meanwhile,  the  Knglish  withdrew  their  mili- 
tary force,  and  left  the  boers  and  the  nativi's 
to  themselves.  Mr.  Lindley  immediately  com- 
menced his  labors  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  emigrants. 

Mr.  Grout  returned  to  Port  Natal,  from  the 
United  States,  with  Mrs.  Grout,  June  30, 1840. 
By  this  time,  a  congrcfration  of  .500  had  been 
collected  by  Dr.  Adams  at  Umlazi,  with  a 
Bible  class,  and  a  Sabbath  scIuh)1  of  200  chil 
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dren.  Mr.  Grout  accompanicil  a  Dutch  dele- 
gation to  the  residence  of  Umpandi,  and  ob- 
tained his  permission  for  the  settlement  of  a 
missionarv  in  the  Zaln  connttj.  Passing  bj 
Ginani.  where-  Messrs.  Grout  and  Champion  for- 
merly resided,  they  found  the  buildings  burnt, 
and  the  place  solitary.  A  station  was  after- 
wards formed  in  the  Zulu  country,  at  a  place 
called /nibanyert,  which  means  a  Vfar.  Thirty- 
seven  villo^es  were  so  near  this  place  that 
their  inhabitants  could  be  collected  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  attendance  on  preaching 
at  Inkanyezi  was  about  250,  and  at  Umlazi 
about  800  at  two  different  places.  Each  sta- 
tion had  a  school  of  about  fifty  pupils.  Mr. 
Adams  had  a  school  for  girls  once  a  week,  and 
a  prayer  meeting  for  adult  females,  both  classes 
being  instructed  in  needlework.  One  of  the 
women  gave  evidence  of  having  been  bom 
again.  The  mission j  up  to  this  date  (1841) 
had  printed  55,380  pages,  more  than  half  of  it 
portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Lindley,  at>  his  pwn  request,  received  a 
dismission  from  the  service  of  the  Board,  in 
order  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  with  liberty 
to  resume  his  connection,  should  une:icpected 
changes  render  it  expedient. 

At  length,  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  mission  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Umpandi;  and  some  of  the  people  being 
accused  b^  those  who  wished  to  obtain  his  favor, 
of  forsaking  him  and  attaching  themselves  to 
Mr.  Grout,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
them,  before  they  knew  anything  of  the  matter. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  July  25th, 
1842,  it  was  announced  at  Mr.  Grout's  window 
that  an  army  was  upon  the  place.  Not  know- 
ing whether  it  was  for  him,  or  the  people,  or  for 
both,  he  commended  himself  and  his  family  to 
God,  before  leaving  his  room.  An  attack  was 
made  on  the  six  places  nearest  the  mission 
house,  upon  those  who  had  been  nfost  friendlv 
to  the  mission,  with  orders  to  put  to  deatp 
every  ma6,  woman,  and  child,  in  three  of  them. 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  left  the  station,  and  ar- 
rived at  Umlazi  with  his  family  early  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  about  a  month  afterwards,  he  com- 
menced a  new  station  on  the  Umfeni  river,  six 
miles  north-east  of  Port  Natal,  where  he  imme- 
diately collected  a  congregation  of  600  to  1000 
attentive  hearers.  Meanwhile,  the  English, 
after  some  conflict  with  the  boers,  again  took 
possession  of  Port  Natal. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Dingaan,  the  Zulus, 
weary  of  his  intolerable  crueltv,  and  the 
scarcely  less  bloody  proceedings  of  his  succes- 
sor, had  been  escaping  from  tneir  country  and 
taking  refuge  near  Natal,  until,  including  the 
country  about  100  miles  .back,  they  amounted 
probably  to  24,000. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  disasters  which  the 
mission  had  experienced,  and  the  discouraging 
aspect  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wosleyan  Methodists  were  extending  their 


missions  nearly  to  Port  Natal,  the  PrudentiM 
Committee  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  continue  the  mission ;  and  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1843,  a  letter  was  sent,  instructing 
the  bretliren  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  Previous 
to  this,  the  native  settlements  about  Umlazi 
and  Umgeni  had  received  great  accessions  of 
emigrants  from  the  Zulu  country.  The  Colo- 
nial Government,  in  creating  a  new  colony  at 
Port  Natal,  had  officially  announced  that  no 
laws  should  be  allowed,  recognizing  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color ;  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  upon  any  people  without  the 
colony,  by  persons  not  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Government;  and  that 
slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form* 
A  commissioner  had  also  arrived,  who  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  giving  the  natives  laud  on 
which  they  might  form  distinct  settlements; 
of  having  one  or  more  missionaries  in  each 
district;  and  of  employing  all  the  influence 
of  the  Government  to  induce  the  people  to 
conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionapes. 
Dr.  Adams  had  also  visited  Umpandi,  and  a 
request  had  been  received  from  him  that  a 
colonial  agent  and  a  missionary  might  be  sent 
to  reside  near  him.  About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Grout  had  about  10,000  people 
around  him,  within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary 
New-England  parish,  and  a  congregation  of 
500  to  1000  on  the  Sabbath,  to  whom  be 
preached  in  the  open  air,  under  a  scorching 
African  sun. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  bretli- 
ren received  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
They  at  once  began  making  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  into  efiect  Hearingof  a  vessel  to 
sail  from  Cape  Town  for  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  proceeded  to  that 
place.  On  his  arrival  there,  a  strong  desire 
was  manifested  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  others,  that  the  mission  should  not  be 
given  up.  A  public  meeting  was  called. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Grout's  statement,  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Philip,  the  American  con- 
sul, and  others,  aud  a  collection  of  about  3800 
was  raised  to  defray  Mr.  Grout's  expenses,  till 
he  could  communicate  with  the  Prudential 
Committee.  Dr.  Philip  wrote  to  the  commilr 
tee,  declaring  that,  rather  than  have  it  given 
up,  he  would  visit  America  to  beg  for  the  mis- 
sion. A  joint  letter  was  also  written,  to  the 
same  efiect,  by  all  the  ministers  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  could  not  hesitate 
to  authorize  the  missionaries  to  resume  their 
labors  at  Natal. 

Before  leaving  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Grout  re* 
ceived  the  most  encouraging  assurances  from 
the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  government  missionary,  with 
a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  with  the  same  offer  to 
Dr.  Adams ;  and  Mr.  Lindley  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  boers. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  new  Colony  there 
were  supposed  to  be  100,000  Zulus,  oesides 
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20,000  immediately  aronnd  the  two  stfttions 
occupied  by  Mr.  Grout  and  Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adams  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  the  services  being  performed  by 
Drs.  Philip  and  Adamson  and  Messrs.  Fw3xe 
and  Brown,  clergymen  of  that  place. 

On  retaming  to  Port  Natal,  having,  b^ 
Bome  means,  lost  the  right  of  resuming  his 
station  at  Umgeni,  Mr.  Grout  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  a  site  on  the  Umvote  river,  about  forty 
miles  n^rth  of  Port  Natal,  which  he  regarded 
ss  a  most  eligible  post,  well  watered  and  well 
wooded,  with  good  arable  and  posture  grounds. 
Under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Adams  wrote 
that  they  had  aboat  100  wider  instruction  in 
the  day  schools ;  and  that  there  had  never  been 
a  time  before,  when  the  people,  young  and  old, 
manifested  so  much  interest  in  learnttig. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  Rev.  James  C. 
Bryant,  who  had  been  for  about  five  years 
settled  as  pastor  over  a  united  and  attached 
people  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  sailed  for  this  mis- 
Eion,  with  his  wife,  and  arrived  August  15. 
About  the  middle  of  January  following,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Groat  also  arrived  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Alden  Grout  resigned  his 
appointment  from  the  Government,  (which 
resignation  was  kindly  accepted,)  and  resumed 
bis  connection  with  the  Board,  in  Aoril,  1845. 
Dr.  Adams  had  previously  declinea  the  ap- 
pointment. 

In  1846,  five  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  O>lonial  Grovernment,  for  loqiting  the 
natives,  and  adjusting  their  relations  to  the 
emigrant  farmers,  and  among  them  were 
Mesrs.  Adams  and  Lindlcy;  it  being  the 
wish  of  the  Lieatenant-Governor  to  efiect  the 
safe  and  permanent  settlement  of  all  classes ; 
to  secure  the  conntrr  lyio^  between  the  allot- 
ments assigned  to  the  natives,  so  as  to  impose 
a  restraint  upon  their  migratory  habits;  to 
stimulate  them  to  indnsfiy  by  establishing 
markets ;  and  also  to  make  provision  for  the 
new  villages  that  would  spring  up,  and  for  the 
internal  management  and  defence  of  the  whole 
district. 

In  September,  1846,  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  from 
ITmlazi,  that,  within  a  few  months  previous, 
there  had  been  nnnsaal  seriousness  among  the 
natives,  and  that  a  few  gave  good  evidence  of 
piety.  The  converts,  of  their  own  accord,  had 
established  a  prayer  meeting  among  them- 
selves;  and,  in  December.  Mr.  Grout  wrote 
from  Umvoti,  that  the  respect  and  attention 
with  which  many  listened  to  preaching,  was 
truly  gratifying;  and  he  was  not  without  a 
hope  tiiat  a  yoang  married  couple  had  been 
truly  converted.  They  were  married  in  a 
Christian  way,  pledging  themselves  to  abandon 
polygamy ;  ana  very  soon  after  commencing 
Doose-keeping,  ihey  set  up  family  prayer. 

In  poisoance  of  the  plans  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  five  allotments  of  land  were  made 
tc  the  natives,  comprising  about  2500  square 


miles,  with  a  population  of  about  50,000.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  agreed 
to  leave  their  American  brethren  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  coast  between 'the 
Umtogela  and  Umziukulu  rivers,  a  distance 
of  160  miles. 

In  1847,  five  stations  had  been  commenced, 
and  permanent  buildings  erected  at  two  of 
them.  Dr.  Adams  had  removed  twelve  miles 
south-west,  to  be  nearer  the  centre  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  the  name  Umlazi  had  been  transfer- 
red to  his  new  abode,  the  place  he  left  being 
called  Umlazi  Biver.  Six  were  admitted  to 
the  church  at  Umlazi,  this  year,  as  the  result 
of  what  seemed  clearly  to  be  a  gracious  visita- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  There  had  also  been 
some  seriousness  at  Umvoti,  and  a  native 
helper  had  there  been  admitted  to  the  church. 
Two  or  throe  boys,  also,  were  regarded  as 
hopeful  converts. 

Speaking  of  an  evening  school,  which  he 
had,  of  sixteen  regular  attendants,  Mr.  Grout 
says:  "They  do  not  confine  their  study  of 
books  to  the  particular  hour  appropriated  to 
their  instruction,  but  seize  also  upon  other 
opportunities.  Not  unfrequently  have  I  seen 
them  reading  or  studying  at  intervals  of  labor, 
or  reading  the  Scriptures  together,  by  the  light 
of  a  wood  fire  in  the  evening.  I  have  seen  tL . 
same  young  Utcn  and  boys,  eight  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, singing  their  morning  and  evening  hymn 
of  praise  to  God  in  their  own  ton^e ;  and  I 
learn  that  one  of  their  number  is  in  the  habit 
of  leading  the  rest  in  prayer  at  these  times." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland  arrived  at  Port  Natal 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1848>  and  were  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  Rev.  Andrew  Abraham, 
Rev.  Hyman  A.  Wilder,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Tyler,  with  their  wives.  At  this  period,  free 
schools  had  been  established  at  each  of  the 
stations.  A  few  of  the  pupils  could  read  all 
the  books  which  the  mission  had  printed. 
Among  the  pupils  w^  several  pious  young 
men,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  become  future 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  At  Umlazi, 
most  of  the  congregation  had  committed  to 
memory  the  Catechism,  the  Commandments, 
and  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The  num- 
bers that  assembled  at  the  diflferent  stations 
for  public  worship  varied  from  50  to  1000, 
who  listened  with  great  apparent  interest,  and 
behaved  with  decorum  during  all  the  services. 
This  disposition  to  assemble  and  listen  to 
preaching  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  one  that  promises  much  for  its  suc- 
cess. Evidences  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  manifested  at  all  the  differ- 
ent stations,  this  year,  and  twenty-four  were 
received  into  the  several  churches.  Some  op- 
position had  been  manifested,  but  it  was  short- 
lived. At  the  close  of  1848,  which  seems  to 
be  a  later  date,  15  members  bad  been  added 
to  the  church  at  Umlazi  and  16  at  UmvotL 
Prayer-meetings  had  been  sustained  at  all  the 
stations,  and  the  native  oopverte  took  part  in* 
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them  with  a  good  degree  of  readiness  and  pro- 
priety. And  Mrs.  Grout  and  Mrs.  Adams 
tield  weekly  prayer-meetings  with  the  females. 
The  monthly  concert  was  sustained  at  Umvoti 
and  Umlazi,  and  was  the  most  spirited  meeting 
of  all.  All  the  male  members  took  part  in  it 
with  delight  and  to  edification.  About  fifteen 
dollars  had  been  contributed  at  Umvoti,  to 
support  a  native  missionary  among  their  des- 
titute countrymen,  and  about  seventeen  dollars 
at  Umlazi. 

December  23, 1850,  Mr.  Bryant  was  called 
to  his  rest..  He  was  an  excellent  missionary, 
and  the  close  of  his  course  was  eminently  in 
keeping  with  his  life.  Rev.  Jacob  Ludwig 
Donne,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  went  to 
South  Africa  in  1836,  in  connection  with  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society,  was,  at  his  request, 
and  the  strong  I'ecommendation  of  the  breth- 
ren of  the  mission,  appointed  by  the  Board ; 
and  in  the  year  1851,  the  mission  was  rein- 
forced by  Rev.  Scth  B.  Stone  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Meilen,  with  their  wives.  At  the  close 
of  1850,  there  were  churches  at  nine  of  the 
eleven  stations,  containing  123  members,  36 
of  whom  were  received  during  the  year.  Re- 
gular preaching  was  maintained  at  23  places. 
Three  free  schools,  taught  by  pious  natives, 
contained  89  pupils.  The  printing  press  was 
in  operation,  and  377,100  pa^cs  had  been 
printed.  The  average  population  connected 
with  each  station  was  aoout  3000. 


The  distance  between  the  extreme  stations 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
nearest  English  missionary  station  is  150  miles 
from  the  most  southerly  station,  at  Umtwa- 
lumi. 

Dr.  Adams'  died  on  the  16th  of  Septembei, 
1851,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  Eis  end 
was  peace. 

Evidences  of  an  incipient  civilization  are 
making  their  appearance  at  the  older  stations. 
At  Umvoti,  for  instance,  nearly  eighty  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  come  decently  clad 
to  the  Sabbath  worship,  and  some  persons  are 
usually  clad  while  at  work  during  the  week. 
Three  families  live  in  civilized-looking  houses, 
and  some  seven  or  eight  natives  are  erecting 
similar  habitations.  These  are  substituting 
iron  pots  for  cooking,  in  place  of  the  old 
earthen ;  and  are  using  spades,  axes,  saws,  and 
other  kindred  instruments  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts.  One  native  has  procured  a  cart  and  oxen, 
and  thus  takes  produce  to  the  market  House- 
hold furniture  is  naturally  found  in  the  im- 
proved houses,  and  clothing  to  correspond,  and 
some  have  procured  writing  materials,  and 
learned  how  to  use  them. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
the  mission  at  the  close  of  the  year  1851,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  following  year,  which  are 
not  80  full,  will  not  materially  vary  the  re- 
sult: 
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ffigbt  churches  have  been  organized  in  this 
misiaiif  the  largest  of  whicn  has  fifty-five 
membera,  and  the  smallest  four.  The  gospel 
is  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times, 
at  each  of  the  twelve  stations,  and  with  more 
or  lesB  regularity  at  seven  oat-stations,  either 
on  the  Sabbath  or  daring  the  week.  Sabbath 
schools  also  are  sustained,  and  weekly  meetings 
for  prayer  and  religious  instnction.  Eighteen 
persons  were  received  into  the  churches  daring 
the  year  1852.  The  report  of  the  mission 
speaks  also  of  twenty-five  other  coses  regarded 
as  "*  hopeful."  *'Sach  is  the  beginning  of 
things.  The  work  moves  on  as  yet  slowly. 
Still  the  light  is  spreading— knowledge  is  in- 
creasing. The  fallow  groand  is  being  broken 
op,  and  the  seed  is  falling,  some  by  the  way- 
side, some  on  stony  groand,  some  among 
thorns,  and  some  on  good  ground,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  harvest  is  not  yet  ; 
bat  it  will  surely  come.  The  number  of  per- 
sons constituting  the  Sabbath  congregations 
vanes  from  thir^  or  forty  up  to  two  handrcd." 
In  the  report  of  his  station  for  1852,  Mr. 
Lindley  remarks : 

**  Witif  several  of  my  chorch  members,  I 
continue,  as  I  ever  have  been,  well  pleased. 
With  most,  I  see  no  cause  to  find  serioas  fault ; 
yet  my  obs^ration  and  experience,  daring  the 
past  year,  have  tended  to  weaken  my  confi- 
dence" in  liie  religiojos  professions  of  this  people. 
They  do  not  give  such  evidence  as  I  could  wish 
of  a  thorough  change  of  heart.  And  this  que^ 
tion,  always  a  difficult  one,  has  now  become 
painful :  '  How  much  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  imperfection  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  barely,  and  but  lately, 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  a  truly  degrading 
heathenism?'" 

RhenM  MissTonary  Society. — In  the  summer 
of  1829,  this  society  sent  to  South  Africa 
four  graduates  of  their  Mission  Seminary,  at 
Barmen.    Thev  sailed  in  company  with  Dr. 
Philip    and  the  missionaries  of  the    Paris 
Society.      Soon  after  their  arrival,  two  of 
them,  Messrs.  Ltkckhoff  and   Zahn,  entered 
into  the  service  of  two  local  associations  at 
Stelknbosch  and   Tulbagh ;   but   afterwards 
these  associations  transferred  their  chapels  and 
other  buildings  to  the  Rhenish  society.     The 
other  two  proceeded  with  Dr.  Philip  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  purchased  the  property 
of  a  boer,  near  Clanwilliam,  which  they  named 
IVvpperthal.     This  estate  contained    60,000 
acres  of  land,  on  which  they  established  a  mis- 
sion colony.    Whoever  promised  to  sabaiit  to 
its  regulations  received  a  piece  of  land,  and 
aid  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house.     He 
▼as  required  to  clothe  himself,  shun  theft  and 
dmnkennesBy  remain  with  his  family,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  missionaries.    Thus  speedily 
arose    the  flourishing  African    Wupperthal, 
which,  crowned  with  beautiful  gardens,  looks 
like  a  villag'e  in  Germany.    The  new  settlers 
vere  instmcted  in  all  sorts  of  trades ;  and  the 


oldest  colonists  already  enjoy  considerable  pros- 
perity. Mr.  Zahn  established  a.similar  colony 
in  1844,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kokfontein, 
where  he  bought  954  acres  for  the  sum  of 
$3  500,  on  the  following  plan :  Each  family 
receives  a  piece  of  land  for  a  house  and  garden, 
for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  312.  Thft  rent 
pays  the  interest  on  the  money  which  Mr. 
Zahn  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  in  Cape  Town, 
and  the  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  principal ;  and  when  the  property  becomes 
free,  these  families  will  own  their  places. 

The  Dutch  boers  call  these  colonies  "  Insti- 
tiUes"  and  are  very  hostile  to  them,  because 
they  interfere  with  their  designs  of  oppressing 
the  natives.  Artisans,  some  of  whom  are  sent 
out  by  the  society,  settle  in  these  colonies,  and 
instruct  tlie  natives  in  the  various  handicraft 
occupations.  The  Institute  of  'Wupperthal 
maintains  itself  and  requires  no  assistance 
from  home.  A  strict  aiscipline  is  kept  up, 
and  every  one  exerts  himself  to  earn  a  living, 
and  to  leave  off  the  former  habits  of  filth  and 
theft.  But  some  of  the  German  colonists,  who 
have  settled  among  them,  have  set  them  a  bad 
example,  and  the  society  have  determined  to 
send  no  more  such  colonists  in  future. 

In  1830,  three  more  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Barmen,  and  2  new  stations  were  founded. 
One  of  them,  called  Ebeneaser,  at  the  mouth  of 
Elephant  River,  was  also  an  Institute.  The 
other  was  at  Worcester.  The  station  at  Ebe- 
nezer,  being  dependent  for  its  fertility  upon 
the  overflow  of  the  river,  often  suffers  severely 
from  drought,  as  the  river  sometimes  does  not 
overflow  for  six  or  seven  vears.  There  are 
300  or  400  inhabitants  at  this  station,  roost  of 
whom  are  baptized.  On  account  of  its  drought, 
this  station  would  have  been  given  yp,  but  for 
the  fact  that  it  furnishes  an  important  starting 
noint  for  the  intercourse  with  Uie  territories  of 
Namaqua  and  Damara  The  society  have  also 
stations  at  Sarong  near  Tulbagh  and  at  KoTn- 
maggasj  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  col- 
ony. 

At  all  the  stations,  bnildings  for  the  schools, 
and  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, have  been  erected  ;  and  everywhere 
a  formal  living  in  community  has  been  organ- 
ized ;  that  is,  in  every  missionary  community 
there  are  chosen,  from  among  the  baptized  na- 
tives, eiders  or  presbjrters  who  form  the  church 
session  to  the  missionary,  and  who  maintain 
discipline  over  the  community.  Clerks  and 
church  oflScers  are  chosen,  native  assistants  aro 
educated,  who  especially  give  their  aid  in  the 
schools.  Missionary  associations  are  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  people,  though  nearly  all  very 
poor,  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to? 
the  support  of  their  ministers.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  has  nowhere  encounterea  systema- 
tic opposition  from  the  natives  themselves ;  and 
the  government  has  shown  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  very  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the 
missionaries.     But  the  boers  are  bitter  foes  of* 
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the  xniasioDaries,  because  they  rescue  the  ne- 
groes from  their  crael  oppressors. 

Until  the  year  1840|  the  missionaries  of  the 
society  in  Africa  had  not  advanced  farther 
to  the  north  than  Ebenezer.  Near  to  the 
boandary  of  Kommaggas,  Mr.  SchmeleUf  an 
esteemed  German  missionary,  was  stationed,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  in 
Namaqualand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange 
Biver,  and  he  was  now  worn  out  with  age. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  declined  to 
send  him  any  assistants,  because  they  had  given 
up  the  western  coasts  of  South  Africa,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Rhenish  Society ;  thus 
Schmelen  turned  to  this  society,  and  prayed 
for  fellow-laborers.  The  first  brother  sent  nira 
was  Eleinschmidt,  who  went  out  to  him  in 
the  year  1840 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  five 
others  went. 

In  the  year  1842,  three  of  \fi  brethren  re- 
moved into  Great  Namaqualaii^.,  «:nd  as  far  as 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  whore  tl  ?  boundaries 
of  Negroland  or  Damara  close,  opposite  to  the 
territory  of  the  Yellow  Namaquas.  The  next 
year  they  were  followed  by  two  other  missionar 
ries  into  Little  Namaqualand ;  and  when,  in 
1848,  the  old  Schmelen  ciied,  Kommaggas  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  society's 
missionaries.  They  have  to  the  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  in  Little  Namaqua,  three  sta- 
tions, Kommaggas,  Eokfontein,  and  Pella, 
with  several  outnstations.  In  these  are  placed 
three  missionaries,  with  several  native  assist- 
ants. They  carry  on  their  labors  among  some 
two  thousaud  Namaquas,  who  are  scattered 
over  many  hundred  miles  of  these  deserts, 
and,  besides  their  Namaqua  tongue,  for  the 
most  part  understand  also  the  Dutch.  About 
three  nundrcd  had  been  baptized  in  1850, 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  baptism  was  universal. 
The  people  are  poor  and£lthy ;  but  little  grain 
is  grown ;  and  for  cattle  little  grass  can  be 
found.  The  whole  country  is  now  English  ter- 
ritory ;  and  thus  it  is  sure  to  happen  that  the 
rapacious  boers  will  take  from  these  poor  people 
their  last  wells  and  their  fertile  strips  of  land. 

Of  the  three  brethren  who  proceeded  into 
Great  Namaqualand,  two  advanced  to  where 
the  Zwakop  flows  into  Whale-bay,  and  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Namaqualand.  The 
third  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  built  himself  a  house  and  a  church  near  a 
beautiful  fountain,  and  called  the  place  Bcthar 
nv.  From  this  centre  he  commenced  his  labors 
all  round,  in  a  wide  circle,  which  is  larger  than 
all  Ireland.  But  very  few  people  reside  in 
these  districts,  only  some  three  thousand ;  who, 
in  order  to  find  food  for  their  small  cattle,  travel 
incessantly  from  one  pasturage  to  another,  keep 
as  long  as  possible  by  their  teachers  in  Bethany, 
but  must  always  soon  pull  down  their  huts,  in 
order  to  set  them  up  again,  for  a  short  time,  in 
more  suitable  localities.  The  missionary,  too, 
travels  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  visits 


all  the  separate  parties  in  the  desert,  remains 
with  each  a  few  weeks  or  months,  teaches  and 
administers  the  sacraments,  and  then  returns 
again  to  the  centre  at  Bethany.  With  each 
troop  is  a  native  assistant,  who  carries  on  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  absence  of  the  mis- 
sionary. About  1000  were  baptized  in  1850,  of 
whom,  probably,  the  half  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  missionaries  usually  employ  an  in- 
terpreter, as  the  pronunciation  of  tne  Nama* 
qua  dialect  is  too  difficult  But  they  have 
already  succeeded  in  fixing  the  language  by 
writing,  and,  besides  a  catechism,  tney  have 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  that  tongue ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  have  had  it  printed  at  the 
Gape,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  The 
large  circuit  of  the  desert  of  Great  Namaqaar 
land  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  a  second 
missionaiy  has  been  sent 

The  two  missionaries  who  proceeded  in  the 
year  1842,  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Nama- 
qualand, met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
from  Jonker,  the  Namaqua  chief  of  that  dis- 
trict, who  had  dwelt  before  in  Little  Nama- 
qualand, and  had  there  been  baptiied.  They 
were  the  means  of  suppressing  the  desolating 
warfare  which  had  hitherto  been  waged  b^ 
tween  the  Namaquas  and  the  Damaras,  and  of 
establishing  peace.  Upon  this  they  thought 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  them  to  visit  tbo 
populous  tribes  that  live  to  the  north,  towards 
the  Niger;  but  disputes  in  their  o^n  neigli- 
borhood  prevented  all  extension  of  missionary 
undertakings ;  and,  on  account  of  them,  tho 
locality  was  abandoned  to  the  Wesleyans,  who 
claimed .  prior  occupancy.  But  Jonker  with 
his  people  have  relapsed  into  the  abominations 
of  heathenism;  and  they  have  become  the 
worst  robbers  and  murderers,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  that  district  have  no  more  danger- 
ous foe  than  that  Jonker,  who  formerly  sat  at 
their  feet  Directly  after  the  missionaries 
abandoned  Jonker's  locality,  two  brethren 
were  sent  out  to  their  aid  in  1845.  Thev  now 
dividwi  themselves ;  two  went  forward  into 
Damaraland,  and  one  established  at  Whale-bay 
the  station  of  Scheppmansdorf,  of  the  highest 
importance  for  intercourse  by  sea;  and  one, 
somewhat  farther  to  the  south,  and  towards 
the  interior,  founded  the  flourishing  Rehoboth, 
at  some  hot  springs  which  are  pretty  numerous 
in  that  district,  and  the  country  round  about 
is  rather  fertile.  The  Namaqua  tribe,  which 
has  settled  there  to  the  number  of  1800  souls, 
is  not  compelled,  by  the  want  of  food  for  their 
cattle,  to  disperse  at  every'instant ;  but  reside 
so  constantly  that  the  chief  and  several  of  his 
principal  retainers  have  begun  to  build  for 
themselves  stone  houses  near  the  beautiful 
church  and  school,  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of 
in  Namaqualand  The  congregation  numbers 
four  bundled  baptized  persons,  and  about  one 
hucdrwi  participants  of  the  Lord*s  Supper; 
I  and  though  it  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time^ 
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t  ig  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  mission- 
AJT  oommnnities.  The  two  elders,  the  four 
docoQs  and  deaconesses,  discharge  their  offices 
in  au  exemplary  manner;  pubhc  worship  is 
very  regalarly  attended ;  a  strict  discipline  is 
administered.  Amidst  the  tumults  of  war, 
always  raging  around,  Behoboth  has  hitherto 
,  been  preserv^  as  a  community  of  peace.  A 
missionary  association  has  also  been  formed. 

Tbe  two  missionaries  who  resolved  to  pene- 
trate northwards  into  Damaraland,  and  to 
whom  lately  two  other  brethren  have  gone, 
have  had  to  straggle  with  very  great  difficul- 
ties among  the  rode  and  savage  negro  tribes. 
Withont  an  interpreter  and  without  any  assLstr 
aoee,  they  had  to  master  a  language  to  which 
ihey  were  perfect  strangers,  and  which,  from 
the  hoarse  tnroats  of  the  people,  sounds  unin- 
telligible in  the  highest  degree,  and  appears  to 
be  extremely  copious  in  inflections.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Damara  language  is  allied  to 
that  of  the  Kaffires.  The  missionaries  have, 
with  unspeakable  pains  and  labor,  reached 
that  point,  that  they  can  both  preach  in  the 
language,  and  they  have  printed  some  little 
bo<^  in  it.  At  first  they  kept  together  at 
one  station ;  but  they  have  now  three  separate 
stations,  and  will  probably  extend  them  to  a 
wider  circle,  as  soon  as  the  travels  undertaken 
to  explore  the  country  beyond  Whale-bay  to- 
wards lAke  Ngami  have  opened  paths  into 
the  interior.  In  Damaraland,  though  the  mis- 
sionaries cannot  yet  speak  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  tiiey  can  spesik  of  many  lovely  buds 
and  blossoms. 

This  mission  has  planted  an  of&hoot,  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  colony,  not  far 
from  the  middle,  lie  the  Karroo  mountains,  on 
one  extremity  of  which  five  a  tribe  of  Bastards, 
on  the  other  a  tribe  of  Kaffrcs,  that  have  been 
separated  from  their  kindred  tribes,  and  have 
wandered  up  and  down  for  many  years.  Among 
both  tribes  a  mission  has  been  commenced ; 
in  1845,  among  the  Bastards  (600),  of  whom 
150  have  been  baptized;  in  1847,  among 
tbe  Kaffir  (700),  of  whom  already  100  are 
baptisged.  Tne  two  stations  are  called  Aman- 
delboom  and  Schietfontein.  They  would  all 
have  the  prospect  of  pleasing  prosperity,  if 
the  hostile  Dutch  boers  did  not  penetrate  to 
them,  with  an  intention  to  drive  out  the  tribes, 
and  to  seize  upon  their  fine  pasture  lands  for 
their  own  herds. 

In  1854,  the  mission  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Of  its  seventeen  stations,  ten  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  four  among 
the  Xamaquas,  and  three  among  the  Hereros. 
Scheppmansdorf,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Xamaqua  stations,  is  near  Whalefish  Bay.^ 
Xew  Barmen  lies  about  two  hundred  miles, 
north-east  from  Schcppmansdorf.  Of  the  other 
two  Herero  stations,  Otjimbingue  is  situated 
fire  days*  jonrney  west  of  New  Barmen,  and 
Schmeien's  Expectation  is  one  day  east  of  the 


same  place.  The  following  table,  though  im- 
perfect, will  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  stations : 
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60 
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70 
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90 
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47 

30 
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0 

3 
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0 

1 

13000 
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Berlin  Missionary  Societu, — ^This  society 
commenced  operations  in  South  Africa  in 
1833.  One  of  the  stations  first  occupied  by 
its  missionaries  was  Beaufort  Some  of  them 
went  among  the  Corannas  and  Kaffres.  Since 
1838,  they  have  had  stations  at  Cape  Town 
and  Zoar.  Its  stations  in  1847  were,  Zoar, 
Bethel,  Itembia,  Emmaus,  Bethany,  and  Priel. 
The  number  of  its  missionaries  is  14 ;  of  bap- 
tized persons,  907 ;  of  scholars,  418. 

Norwegian  Prdestant  Missionary  Society. — 
This  society  have  recently  commenced  a  mis- 
sion near  Port  Natal,  where  tney  have  sent 
four  missionaries ;  but  we  have  no  particulars 
concerning  their  operations. 

The  following  table  presents  a  general  sum- 
maiy  of  missionary  operations  in  Southern 
Africa.  The  United  Brethren  and  the  Wes- 
leyans  do  not  distinguish,  in  their  reports,  be- 
tween ordained  missionaries  and  assistants.  In 
several  other  respects,  the  returns  are  wanting, 
leaving  the  table  incomplete ;  but,  in  the  most 
important  particulars,  they  are  so  nearly  full 
as  to  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  work.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gkwpel  in  Foreign  Parts  are  chiefly  employed 
in  ministering  to  the  established  churcnes  in 
the  colony,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  aro 
not  reported. 
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11 
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12 

12 
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50 

Rhenish  Miss.  Society, 

20 

21 

6 

10 
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Norwegian  Miss.  Society, 
Berlin  Miss.  Society, 

6 

6 
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14 
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10 
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Total, 

14,258 

11,878 
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AFRICA,  WESTERN  :*  That  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  which  lies  along  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  from  the  Southern  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  latitude  16°  or  17° 
north,  to  Cape  Negro,  near  the  river  Nours6, 
or  the  Southern  boundary  of  Benguela,  in 
about  the  same  latitude  South.  It  varies  in 
width,  from  200  to  350  miles,  and  bears  about 
the  same  geographical  relation  to  the  continent 
of  Africa,  that  tne  Atlantic  States  do  to  North 
America.  The  Kong  Mountains  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  northern  half  of  West 
Africa,  and  the  Sierra  dd  Crystal  mountains 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Southern  half. 
The  former  take  their  rise  about  200  miles 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  and  run  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  keeping  nearly  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  more  than  200  miles  dis- 
tant, until  they  reach  the  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  make  an  immense  sweep 
into  the  interior,  inclining  to  the  north-east, 
until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the 
Desert  700  or  800  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
more  than  1500  miles  from  their  starting  point. 
The  latter  rise  nearer  to  the  sea-coast,  and  for 
the  first  hundred  miles  are  in  sight  of  it ;  after 
which,  they  bear  off  in  a  southerly  direction, 
for  200  miles,  and  then  resume  a  parallel  line 
to  the  sea-coast,  till  their  termination,  in  the 
latitude  of  Benguela,  1000  or  1200  miles  from 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Tne  three  grand  divisions  of  Western  Africa, 
are  Senegambia,  Upper  or  Northern  Guinea, 
and  Southern  Guinea  or  Southern  Ethiopia. 
The  first  of  these  extends  from  the  southern 


*  For  the  principal  portion  of  the  introductorj  part  of  this 
article,  embracing  the  geography  of  the  eountxy  and  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  author  is 
Indebted  to  a  work  on  Watem  Africa,  ia  preparation  for 
the  preiM,  by  Rer.  John  Leichton  Wilson,  the  manuBcript 
of  which  was  kindly  loaned  for  the  purpose  by  the  writer ; 
the  chapten  on  these  subjects  having  been  copied,  with 
some  flight  abridgment,  but  In  many  parts,  nearly  yerba- 
tim .  The  paragraph  on  moral  amd^an  is  condensed  from 
a  printed  pamphlet  by  the  same  writer. 


borders  of  Sahara  to  Cape  Vcrga,  10°  north 
latitude,  reaching  inward  700  miles.  The 
second  extends  from  Cape  Verga  to  the  Cam- 
eroon mountains,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  coast,  of  more  than  1500  miles, 
but  not  more  than  250  miles  wide.  The  third 
extends  from  the  Cameroon  mountains,  in  4° 
north  latitude,  to  Benguela. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  exuberant  nat- 
ural scenery  in  the  world.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Mount,  and  Cape  Messu- 
rado,  the  eye  rests  upon  bold  headlands  and 
high  promontories,  enveloped  in  the  richest 
tropical  verdure.  In  the  region  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  there  are  extended  plains,  somewhat  un- 
dulated, and  beautified  with  almost  every  vari- 
ety of  the  palm  and  palmetto.  On  the  Derwin 
coast,  the  country  rises  to  hi^h  table  land,  of 
the  richest  aspect,  and  of  immense  extent. 
The  Gold  Coast  presents  hills  and  dales  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  and  variety. 
And,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fernando  Po  and 
the  Cameroons,  mountain  scenery  presents  it- 
self of  exceeding  beauty  and  surpassing  mag- 
nificence. 

The  western  coasts  of  Africa  are  watered  by 
four  great  and  noble  rivers ;  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  in  Senegambia^  the  Niger  in  Northern 
Guinea,  and  the  Congo  in  Southern  Guinea  ; 
besides  which,  are  several  small  rivers  and 
streams,  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  discharge  of  the  rivers  and  small  streams 
is  frequently  obstructed  by  the  heavy  swells 
from  tne  open  ocean,  and  form  themselves  into 
back  waters  or  lagoons,  in  consequence  of 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  sea-coast.  Tlic^e 
lagoons  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a 
narrow  sand  bank,  thrown  up  by  the  outer 
swell.  They  are  sometimes  200  or  300  niiU'j* 
long,  but  generally  only  a  few  feet  dc'ep,  and 
seldom  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  a  milo  wide. 
They  furnish  great  facilities  of  intcrcouidc  and 
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(vmmerce  to  the  maritime  tribes,  but  are  too 
^i.iatluw  for  ordinary  shipping.  The  coast  of 
Africa  is  greatly  wanting  in  good  bays  and 
harbors. 

Tbe  extent  of  territoiy  belonging  to  the 
English  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  alK>nt  3000 
miled.  The  British  possess  also  several  small 
<i4ttlemeDt8  ou  the  coast  of  Gninea,  viz..  Cape 
Cijost  Castle,  Succondee,  Dix  Cove,  Annamaboe, 
Akra  and  Lagos.  The  town  of  Bonny  is  sit- 
aated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Niger,  and  has 
been  a  great  mart  for  the  slave  trade.  The 
Islands  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  belong 
to  Great  Britain  ;  the  Madeira  and  Cape  De 
Verde  Islands,  to  the  Portuguese.  The  For- 
tQguese  have  also  formed  settlements  below 
the  Niger,  on  the  coasts  of  Congo,  Loangho 
and  Benguela. 

Climate. — ^The  heat  is  seldom  oppressive  on 
the  sea-coast.  Alternate  land  and  sea-breezes 
blow  fresh  every  day.  The  mercury  seldom 
rises  to  90^,  and  nsnally  ranges  between  74  and 
S4-.  IiMioors,  the  air  is  seldom  oppressive. 
During  the  Harmatton  winds,  the  mornings 
are  cool,  and  the  wind  blows  very  strongly. 
On  tbe  coast  of  Senegambia  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive, bat  not  so  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
In  the  interior,  bcvond  the  rea^h  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  the  climate  no  donbt  would 
be  oppressive. 

liAabitants. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Western 
Africa  are  divided  into  three  great  families, 
corre^nding  with  the  three  grand  ^eographr 
ical  divisions.  Although  these  famihes  belong 
to  one  race,  yet  there  are  marked  and  essential 
di^rences  between  them. 

In  Senegambia  there  are  three  leading  fami- 
lies, known  as  the  Jalofs,  Mandingoes,  and 
Poulahs.  By  many  it  is  doubted  whether  either 
of  these  are  pure  negroes.  The  Foulahs  are 
evidently  a  mixed  race.  They  are  Mohamme- 
dans, while  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Guinea  are  essentially  Pagan. 

Northern  Guinea  is  inhabitixl  by  the  Nigri- 
tian  family,  so  called  from  their  supposed  de- 
scent from  the  great  negro  families  living  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Niger.  The^  are  here  sub- 
divided into  six  or  seven  families. 

Southern  Guinea  is  inhabited  by  the  Nilotic 
&mily,  so  called  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile.  They  are 
^)read  over  the  whole  of  the  south  half  of  the 
continent.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Guinea.  Tne^  are  not 
so  robost  and  energetic  as  the  Nigritian  race. 
Their  forms  are  more  slender,  their  features 
are  better,  and  they  are  characterized  by  more 
:ihrewdnesB  and  pliancy  of  character. 

Government. — ^There  are  no  extended  politi- 
cal organizations  in  Western  Africa,  excepting 
the  kingdoms  of  Aahantee  and  Dahomey,  and 
Deitber  of  these  is  larger  or  more  powerful 
tiian  Uie  second-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  people  live  together 
in  sm^l  independent  communities,  varying  in 


population  from  1000  to  20,000.  The  form 
of  government,  nominally,  is  monarchy,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  more  patriarchal  than  mon- 
archical. 

Social  Condition. — ^Though  greatly  debased 
by  their  heathenism,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Africa  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  lowest  of  the  human  race.  The^  have 
fixed  habitations ;  they  cultivate  the  soil,  have 
herds  of  domestic  animals ;  and  show  as  much 
foresight  as  most  other  people  in  providing  for 
their  future  wants.  They  have  made  consid- 
erable proficiency  in  most  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  evince  a  decided  taste  and  capacity 
for  commercial  pursuits.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten literature,  (excepting  the  Mohammedans 
among  them ; )  but  thev  have  abundance  of 
nnwritten  lore,  in  the  U)rm  of  fables,  allego- 
ries, traditions,  and  proverbial  sayings,  in 
which  are  displayed  no  small  share  of  close 
observation,  lively  imagination,  and  extraordi- 
narv  shrewdness  of  character. 

Moral  Condition. — Selfishness,  the  control- 
ling principle  of  the  heathen  heart,  has  full 
sway  here.  The  principles  of  iustice,  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  rules  of  decency,  the 
voice  of  humanity,  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendship,  are  trampled  under  foot.  Theft, 
falsehood,  fraud,  deceit,  duplicity,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  are  favorite  agents  and  con- 
stant companions.  Intemperance,  licentious^ 
ness,  gluttony  and  debauchery  furnish  the 
aliment  npon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  to  say  what  vice 
is  preeminent  among  these  degraded  natives. 
Falsehood  is  universal.  No  man  speaks  the 
truth,  who  can  find  a  motive  for  telling  a  lie. 
Theft,  fraud,  and  intemperance,  are  considered 
as  praiseworthy  acts.  Chastity  is  an  idea  for 
which  the^  have  no  word  in  their  language, 
and  of  which  they  can  scarcely  form  a  concep- 
tion. Envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  enthrone 
themselves  in  every  heart,  and  wield  their 
triple  sceptre  with  uncontrolled  power.  Hence, 
there  can  be  no  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  no  sympathy  of  interests, — in  fact,  no 
such  thing  as  society.  As  might  be  expected, 
in  such  a  state,  their  intellectual  faculties  are 
obtuse  and  circumscribed,  almost  beyond  con- 
ception. Beyond  a  few  local  aasociations,  the 
ideas  of  the  most  intelligent  native  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  are  not  one  particle  above  tbe 
speculations  of  a  child  in  this  oonntrv  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age.  And  over  such  minds, 
superstition  reigns  with  absolute  sway.  Al- 
though the  African  is  by  nature  preeminently 
socicdt  yet  polygamUf  wilchcraftt  and  the  dave 
trade,  together  witn  the  general  infiuence  of 
heathenism,  render  him  an  entire  stranger  to 
social  happiness.  Even  cannibalism  prevails 
to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  punishment 
for  witchcraft  A  man's  importance  in  so- 
ciety is  related  by  the  number  of  his  wives ; 
but  between  them  and  himself,  there  exists  no 
afiection.    The  African  woman  detests  hei 
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husband  above  all  others,  and  strifes,  jealous- 
ies, and  endless  bickerings,  prevail  among  the 
women  of  his  household.  The  belief  in  witch- 
craft sunders  all  the  ties  of  nature,  brings 
fatal  suspicion  upon  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
fills  the  minds  of  all  with  a  fearful  sense  of 
insecurity.  Their  persons,  houses,  and  almost 
every  article  of  property,  must  be  f^arded  bv 
feliskes,  and  a  man  must  be  careful  what  path 
he  walks,  whose  house  he  enters,  on  what  stool 
he  sits,  and  what  he  touches.  The  cere- 
mony of  **  taking  off  the  fetisk  "  must  be  per- 
formed before  a  particle  of  food  or  driuK  is 
tasted.  The  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  parings 
of  the  nails,  are  concealed  with  studied  care ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  a  thousand 
other  expedients,  yet  more  silly  and  stupid, 
these  people  enjoy  no  sense  of  security,  out 
are  wretched  and  miserable  among  themselves, 
and  know  not  where  to  turn  for  relief. 

Rdigious  Belief y  and  Superstitious  Customs 
and  Traditions, — It  has  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  describe  the  religious  views 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Africa,  owin^  partly 
to  their  indefiniteness,  and  partly  to  their  habits 
of  concealment  in  relation  to  what  mi^ht  ex- 
pose them  to  ridicule.  The  belief  in  One 
Great  Supreme  Beine,  the  Creator  and  Up- 
holder of  all  things,  ^Ir.  Wilson  thinks  is  uni- 
versal. This  conviction  stands  out  in  every 
man's  creed ;  so  much  so,  that  any  theorv  of 
Atheism  would  strike  them  as  absurd  and  in- 
defensible. Their  conceptions  of  the  character 
and  attributes  of  God,  however,  are  extremely 
low.  They  think  of  his  power  over  the  natural 
world  as  tp*eat  and  irresistible ;  but  they  have 
no  just  ideas  of  his  moral  purity ;  but  ascribe 
to  him  motives  and  feelings  utterly  at  variance 
with  his  true  character.  The  tribes  along  the 
coast  have  a  name  for  Jehovah,  and  most  of 
them,  two  or  more,  significant  of  his  character 
as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor.  The 
general  impression,  however,  is,  that  He  exer- 
cises very  little  agency  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  feeling  too  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  or  being  too  far  off*,  to  concern 
himself  y^ih  what  is  transpiring  upon  earth. 
On  some  great  occasions,  his  name  is  invoked, 
and  in  the  Grebo  country  he  is  called  upon 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  witness  any  very 
solemn  transaction,  as  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  war,  the  ratification  of  some  great 
treaty,  or  other  measures  of  national  import- 
ance. The  same  thing  is  done  by  an  indivi- 
dual when  he  is  about  to  drink  the  "  red  wood 
ordeal."  Whether  the  practice  of  calling  upon 
God  three  times,  about  which  they  are  very 
particular,  has  any  reference  to  the  Trinity  is 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  handed  down  oy  tradi- 
tion, or  borrowed  from  Christianity. 
.  The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  .existence  is 
also  general ;  but  they  have  no  very  definite  or 
consistent  views  as  to  what  that  state  is. 
Rome   believe  in  transmigration,  and  hence 


animals  in  certain  localities,  as  the  monkeys 
about  Fishtown,  are  regarded  as  sacred,  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirits  of  their  deceased  friends.  The  soul  of 
one  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  revived  in 
another,  especially  when  there  is  any  marked 
resemblance  between  the  two.  The  Mpongwe 
people  suppose  there  is  a  place  where  the  spi- 
rits of  the  dead  will  be  ultimately  collected  ; 
and  the  Grebes  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
ordeal  that  must  be  passed  through  in  going 
to  that  place,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
derived  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
taught  b;^  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  who 
visited  this  coast  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries. But  at  present,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  . 
are  supposed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  living ; 
hence  their  dreams  and  sudden  impressions 
upon  their  minds  are  r^arded  as  visitations 
from  the  dead  ;  and  any  hints  or  admonitions 
received  from  such  sources  will  be  more  readily 
followed  than  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  Sometimes  the  living  are  repri- 
manded by  the  dead  for  their  remissness  in 
duty,  and  not  un  frequently  the  streets  and 
precincts  of  the  largest  towns  are  swept  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  in  obedience  to  some  such 
hint  from  the  dead. 

The  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  not  clearly  developed ;  but  a 
separate  burying  place  is  kept  for  atrocious 
criminals,  and  tnere  is  a  repugnance  felt  to 
mingling  with  the  notoriowdy  wicked  and 
cruel. 

FetitMsm  and  DevU-worshif  are  the  charac- 
teristic and  leading  forms  oi  religion  of  the 
Pagan  tribes  of  all  Africa.  The  two  things 
are  entirely  distinct  in  themselves ;  but  they 
run  together  at  so  many  points,  and  have  been 
so  mucn  confounded  by  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  set  them  in  their  separate  and  true 
light.  A  Feti^  strictly  speaking,  is .  little 
less  than  a  charm,  amulet,  or  talisman,  worn 
about  the  body,  or  suspended  from  some  port 
of  the  dwelling,  and  is  intended  either  to 
guard  the  owner  from  some  apprehended  evil, 
or  to  secure  for  him  some  coveted  good.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  called  a  grigrt, 
(greegree,)  at  other  places,  a  juju,  (jew jew,) 
and  others  still,  &fettshf  all  implying  the  same 
thing.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  an  ornament,  the  horn  of '  a  goat  or 
sheep,  a  piece  of  metal  or  ivorv,  or  any  thing 
else  that  has  been  consecratea  by  one  of  the 
priests.  There  are  several  classes  of  these  fe- 
tishes, for  which  they  have  separate  names : 
those  worn  about  their  persons;  such* as  are 
suspended  over  the  doors,  and  in  difi'erent  parts 
of  their  dwellings,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  penaies  of  the  ancient  Romans;  such  as 
may  be  found  along  their  highways,  to  protect 
their  farms  and  fruit  trees  irom  depreoation ; 
such  as  are  used  in  war ;  and  finally,  such  as 
belong  to  the  town  and  are  kept  in  a  house  al 
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the  cntrmDce  of  tlie  Tillage,  or  at  thereadeoce 
of  tJie  chief. 

The  fetishes  are  supposed  to  poesess  extrar 
Cfdinary  and  varied  powers.  I'key  preserve 
the  life  and  health  of  one  who  wees  thcnii  and 
guard  not  only  from  visible  evils,  but  from  the 
eeiTet  machinations  of  witchcraft,  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  simple-minded  African.  The 
fetish  is  also  snpposed  to  be  able  to  protect  itself 
agixlnst  violence ;  which  power  the  superstitious 
people  are  afraid  to  test.  If  the  fetish  fails,  in  a 
given  instance,  it  only  proves  that  this  particu- 
lar one  has  no  efficacy,  and  it  is  thrown  away  for 
a  better  one ;  bnt  every  one  is  considered  effec- 
tive till  experience  has  proved  the  contrary. 
And.  if  nine  oat  of  ten  fail,  the  success  of  the  one 
is  balanced  against  the  failure  of  the  nine,  and 
the  sQccGSsfuI  one  is  the  more  valued.  They  talk 
to  their  fetishes,  try  to  stir  them  up  to  action  in 
great  emergencies,  pour  rum  upon  them,  and  act 
as  if  they  supposed  tliey  possessed  life  and  intel- 
ligence :  but  in  no  other  sense  can  their  fetishes 
be  considered  objects  of  religious  worship.  As 
a  general  thing,  they  are  regarded  as  inanimate 
objtK:ts,  without  intelligence,  but  nevertheless, 
extfcising  a  silent  mysterious  influence,  either 
lor  their  protection  and  preservation,  or  to  the 
iujuf}'  of  their  fellow  men.  They  regard  this 
as  an  established  fact ;  and  think  it  as  easy  to 
SCO  the  connection  between  the  fetish  and  the 
Ttsult,  as  between  poison  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach and  death  that  follows. 

The  practice  of  wearing  and  using  fetishes 
is  universal.  They  may  be  seen  along  every 
path,  at  the  gate  of  every  village,  over  the 
d'lur  of  every  house,  and  around  the  neck  of 
every  one.  The  young,  especially  those  who 
bive  bad  some  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
wfirld,  show  some  skepticism  on  the  subject ; 
hot  the  older  people,  especially  when  they  be- 
come contemplative,  and  feel  the  infirmities  of 
a^,  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity.  The 
pin>ple,  however,  have  less  feeling  of  security 
than  if  they  had  none  of  these  charms ;  and 
they  never  rely  upon  them  in  any  very  trying 
or  dangerous  emergency.  Indeed,  when  flying 
from  imminent  dan^r,  they  will  tear  off  their 
fetishes  and  throw  tbcm  away,  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  incumbrance. 

Fetishes  are  extensively  employed  to  protect 
prriperty,  and  to  punish  offenders.  They  are 
made  fast  to  fruit  trees,  set  upon  the  borders  of 
a  farm,  or  tied  around  the  neck  of  a  goat ;  by 
vhich  it  is  supposed  that  trespassers  will  be 
paDlshod.  And  so,  when  an^  great  national 
bw  has  been  adopted,  a  fetish  is  made,  to 
punish  the  offender.  But  this  is  more  fre- 
quently done,  when  they  are  too  feeble  to  take 
the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
The  Qse  of  fetishes  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  belief  in  tffttchcraft, 

Dml-worAip. — The  only  thing  in  Western 
Africi  that  can  strictly  be  regarded  as  religious 
»ffflfc/p,  is  that  which  is  offered  to  the  spirits 


wmkip,^  Some  of  them  are  regarded  as  good 
spirits,  and  their  aid  and  protection  sought, 
others  are  considered  as  evil  spirits,  and  their 
displeasure  deprecated.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  thev  have  anv  idea  of  evil  spirits  dig* 
tinct  from  those  which  are  supposed  to  havo 
proceeded  from  wicked  men.  llie  presence  of 
some  spirits  is  courted ;  houses  are  built  for 
their  accommodation,  and  occasional  offerings 
of  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  taken 
to  these  houses  for  their  use.  They  place  large 
quantities  of  cloth,  beads,  knives,  pipes,  tobac- 
co, and  ornaments  in  the  coffin,  and  large  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  around  the  grave  outside, 
for  the  use  of  the  dead. 

There  are  also  other  spirits,  whose  presence 
is  much  dreaded.  They  are  supposed  to  cause 
sickness,  drought,  wars,  pestilence,  and  other 
forms  of  national  evil;  and,  in  some  places, 
they  make  offerings  to  the  devil  to  appease  his 
wrath,  and  induce  him  to  withdraw  the  scourge. 
On  the  Gold  coast,  there  are  stated  occasions 
when  the  people  turn  out  at  ni^ht  to  drive  the 
devil  away  from  town  with  clubs  and  torches. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  whole  community  start 
up,  commence  a  most  hideous  howlinir,  beat 
about  in  every  nook  aiid  corner  of  their  nouses, 
then  rush  into  the  streets  like  frantic  maniacs, 
beat  the  air  with  their  clubs,  brandish  their 
torches,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Soon,  some  one  announces  that  the  devil  is 
leaving  the  town  by  some  particular  gate, 
when  they  all  rush  in  that  direction,  and  pmv 
sue  him  for  miles  from  the  town. 

Supposed  demoniacal  possessions  are  very 
common,  and  the  feats  performed  by  those 
who  are  believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
these  agents,  are  not  unlike  those  described  in 
the  New  Testament  Frantic  gestures,  con- 
vulsions, foaming  at  the  mouth,  feats  of  super- 
natural strength,  furious  ravings,  bodily  lace- 
rations, gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  other  things 
of  a  similar  nature,  characterize  all  those  cases 
which  they  regard  as  being  under  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits.  But  some  of  these,  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  found  out  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
administration  of  powerful  narcotics,-  and  oth- 
ers were  the  natural  results  of  a  highly  excited 
state  of  the  nerves.  But  there  were  other  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling  and  actions,  which  could 
scarcely  be  ascrib^  to  either  of  these  causes. 
However,  we  cannot  tell  what  efifects  may  be 
produced  by  frequent  and  violent  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

In  the  beginning,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish these  possessions  from  an  ordinary  attack 
of  disease ;  and  when  it  is  determined  to  be 
a  possession,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  it  is.  On  the  Pongo  coast, 
there  are  four  or  five  classes  of  these  spirits ; 
and  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  possessed,  he 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  pnests  of  these 
different  orders,  till  some  one  pronounces  it  to 
be  a  case  with  which  he  is  acquainted  and  is 


U  ihe  dtfid,  and  naanily  denominated  "  Vevil-  \  able  to  cure.    A  temporary  noose  is  built 
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dancing  oommcnoes,  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
are  performed,  medicines  are  administered,  and 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  this  way,  night  and 
day,  the  friends  of  the  invalid  fdmis^ng  abun- 
dance of  rum  and  food  for  the  performers,  he 
is  pronounced  cured.  A  house  is  then  built 
near  his  own  residence,  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  outcast  devil,  who  is  henceforth  to  be- 
come his  tutelar  god ;  and  so  long  as  he  treats 
him  with  proper  respect,  and  obeys  the  injunc- 
tions imposed  on  him  when  he  was  healed,  he 
will  do  weH.  But  if  the  disease  returns,  it  is 
evidence  of  neglect  of  duty  towards  his  patron 
spirit,  and  the  ceremonies  must  be  repeated. 

The  spirits  who  are  objects  of  worship  in 
the  country,  are  supposed  to  inhabit  certain 
,  great  rocks,  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  caverns, 
and  groves ;  and  these  places  are  always  sar 
crcd.  They  are  passed  in  silence,  and  not  with- 
out dropping  some  kind  of  offering,  if  nothine 
more  than  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  a  shell  picked 
up  on  the  beach.  To  these  places  they  carry 
offerings  of  food,  drink,  cloth,  or  furniture ;  but 
they  must  be  presented  by  the  priest,  who 
m«tends  to  hold  intercourse  wiUi  these  spirits. 
When  the  priests  would  make  an  impression 
upon  the  people,  one  of  their  own  number  is 
concealed  in  some  recess  of  the  grove,  or  cor- 
ner of  the  rock,  and  answers  are  given  to  the 
questions  prop<»ed,  but  always  in  an  unnatural 
tone.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  exposure  of 
the  trick,  for  no  one  has  courage  to  voiture 
near  the  spot,  lest  a  legion  of  angry  spirits 
should  rush  out  and  tear  him  in  pieces.  One 
of  these  oracles  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cavali 
river  has  acquired  great  celebrity ;  and  it  is 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles ;  and  as  ofiferings  are  always  brought, 
it  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
king  of  Cavali.  It  has  been  visited  by  several 
white  men,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  cav- 
ern, in  which  is  an  echo,  that  the  priests  inter- 
pret to  mnan  whatever  they  please,  and  tiie 
people  arc  simple  enough  to  credit  the  word 
of  men,  of  whose  dishonesty  they  have  daily 
proofs. 

These  patron  spirits  are  supposed  also  to  in- 
habit certain  animals,  and  hence  such  become 
Eacrcd.  At  Fishtown,  on  the  Grain  coast, 
certain  monkeys  found  in  the  wood  about  the 
grave-yard  are  sacred,  because  it  is  thought 
they  are  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
parted friends.  At  Dizcove,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  the  crocodile  is  sacred.  At  Papo  and 
Whidah,  on  the  slave  coast,  a  certain  kind 
of  snake  is  sacred.  At  Calabar  and  Bonny 
the  shark  is  sacred,  and  human  victims  are 
occasionally  offered  to  it.  At  the  Gaboon,  the 
natives  will  not  eat  the  parrot,  because  it  talks, 
and,  as  they  say,  is  too  much  like  man ;  but  in 
reality,  perhaps,  because  they  have  some  suspi- 
cion that  these  birds  have  the  spirits  of  their 
forefathers.  A  certain  tiger,  at  Cape  St 
Catherine,  is  also  sacred. 

These  animals  have  (he  sagodty  to  find  out 


that  they  are  not  liable  to  \}e  mo!at.tI,  j  : ;. 
therefore  appear  to  be  very  prusuniin^'.  1 :  c 
monkeys  about  Fishtown  are  quite  luu.e :  ti  i- 
alligator  at  Dixcove  will  come  at  call,  uiiti  lo  - 
low  a  man  with  a  white  fowl  in  Li^  Laiui,  ti* 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  his  din ;  il  ( 
snake  at  Papo  has  become  so  much  d(  UKsiicu- 
ted  that  it  may  be  haudltd  with  im)>uiuly.  uik 
so  far  trained  that  it  will  bite  or  rt-lruin  Inn. 
biting,  according  to  the  pleasure  ol  its  ktHjur. 
The  shark  at  Benin  will  come  up  to  lie  rivtrV 
edge  every  day,  to  see  if  a  victim  is  pre]  aied 
for  him ;  and*  the  tiger  of  St.  Calhtiine  will 
traverse  the  streets  of  the  village  at  night,  and 
will  burrow  somewhere  during  the  day,  in  tie 
immediate  neighborhood,  witiiout  aiiy  apj.a- 
rent  apprehension  of  being  disturbed. 

The  ppirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  aflairs  of  the  world  ; 
hence,  when  in  great  distrewi,  they  go  into  the 
woods  and  call  upon  them  for  help,  in  the  most 
piteous  strains.  They  scinetimes  send  mes&ar 
ges  to  their  friends  in  another  world,  by  one 
that  is  about  to  die.  Mr.  Wilson  eavs  he  has 
known  mothers  who  have  shunned  tueir  own 
sons,  lest  they  should  use  some  unfair  mcar.8 
to  get  them  out  of  this  world,  with  the  Lope 
that  they  would  do  them  more  sei  vice  in  an- 
other. They  frequently  invoke  the  spirits  of 
their  forefathers,  when  about  to  discuss  any 
important  matter ;  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
Pongo  country  rub  their  foreheads  with  chalk 
that  has  been  kept  in  the  skull  of  some  great 
chief,  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  his  wisdom 
and  courage. 

The  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to 
the  manes  of  the  dead,  which  is  more  common 
in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  than  any  where  else, 
grows  out  of  this  belief  in  a  future  existence. 
The  victims  offered  at  the  death  of  any  member 
of  the  royal  family,  or  of  any  great  personage, 
and  which  are  repeated  at  stated  periods  atter- 
wards,  are  intended  to  be  servants  or  escorts  to 
such  persons  in  Another  world.  They  have  m i 
right  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual  state  of 
existence,  and  hence  they  reason  from  the  visi- 
ble to  the  invisible.  Although  they  have  ho 
distinct  impression  of  the  resurrection,  they 
suppose  that  their  deceased  #friends  have  all 
the  bodily  wants  which  they  had  in  this  world, 
and  that  they  would  be  gratified  by  the  somt* 
kind  of  attentions  that  would  be  acce[. tabic* 
here. 

A  deranged  man  is  regarded  as  one  who  hu^ 
lost  his  soul,  and  the  same  is  said  ot  the  imbc^ 
cility  of  age.  In  sleep,  they  suppose  it  ntil 
uncommon  for  the  soul  to  wander  out  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  to  ccme  in  confiict  with 
other  wandering  spirits.  If  a  man  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  with  pains  in  his  bones  or 
muscles,  he  suspects  at  once  that  his  p|iirit  has 
been  wandering  about  in  the  night,  and  has 
received  a  severe  flagellation  from  some  other 
spirit 

fFticAcrq/!.— Nearly  allied  to  the  forctgoing. 
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^  tbe  nDiYersal  belief  in  witchcratt,  which  is, 
{.tfibape,  the  heaviest  curse  that  rests  on  Africa, 
aod  one  of  the  last  evils  to  be  rooted  out  of 
the  African  mind.     In  its  leading  and  essen- 
tial features,  it  does  not  difler  materially  from 
titat  fonn  of  it  which  prevails  in  other  parts 
( r  the  world.      (See    Witchcraft.)    A  person 
who  professes  this  art,  is  supposed  to  exercise 
Qothin^  less  than  omnipotent  power,  not  only 
I'vor  the  minds  and  bodies  of  nis  fellow  men, 
l-sit  oyer  wild  animals  and  the  elements  of  na- 
!nr« .    He  can  transform  himself  into  a  ti^er 
tLitd  keep  the  community  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion for  months  or  years ;  he  can  turn  himself 
into  an  elephant,  and  destroy  their  farms  and 
fruit  trees.    He  can  turn  another  man  into  an 
elephant,  so  that  he  may  be  shot  by  his  own 
father  or  brother.    The  wind  and  the  light- 
ning  are  his  agents,  and  they  never  fail  upon 
uny  one  but  tiiey  have  been  directed  by  his 
Diacbinations.     It  is  not  known  how  this  mys- 
terious power  is  acquired.    By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secured  by  eating  a  certain  kind 
«»f  leaf  in  the  woods,  and  by  others  to  be  con- 
fiTred  by  evil  spirits.     No  very  logical  proofs 
are  required  to  show  that  a  man  has  exerci^ 
thf«e  extraordinary  powers.    It  is  known  that 
he  once  had  a  pique  at  one  of  bis  fellow  men, 
and  because  this  man  happened  to  die  the  same 
oay  that  an 'elephant  was  killed,  he  is  suspcctr 
ed  of  having  turned  him  into  that  elephant, 
and  so  arranged  every  thing  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.     A  thunder  storm  passes  over  a 
village,  a  house  is  struck  with  lightning,  and 
some  one  is  killed.    The  whole  community  is 
thrown  into  ihe  most  direful  agitation.    The 
iu€piiry  is  raised,  '*  Who  brought  the  lightning 
di>wn  upon  that  man  ?"  the  meaning  of  which 
i:^  little  else  than  '*  Who  had  a  grudge  against 
him  T*    The  friends  and  family  of  the  deceaa- 
e*!  have  the  right  to  single  out  the  person  and 
require  him  to  drink  the  ''  redwood  draught." 
This  is  a  sure  and  infallible  test  of  guilt  or  in- 
iK)rvnoe.    No  man  con  hesitate  submitting  to 
it,  without  acknowledging   his  guilt.    This 
draoght  is  a  decoction  made  from  the  inner 
ijark  of  a  large  forest  tree,  called  by  the  Gre- 
bes ^ian^  and  by.  the  Ashantecs,  adum.     llie 
bark  is  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  thrown 
iuto  a  pot  of   water   until  the  strength   is 
ertracted,  when  it  is  drawn  off  for  use.    Its 
^ppcara::ce  is  like  the  water  of  a  tan  vat,  and 
it  U  both  astringent  and  narcotic,  and  when 
t.ULen  in  large  quantities,  it  acta  as  an  emetic. 
The  accused,  before  he  takes  the  draught,  makes 
<r"Tik-s5ion  of  all  the  evil  deeds  he  has  commit- 
1^  iu  his  past  life,  and  then  invokes  (iod  to 
make  '-redwood  draught"  kill  him  if  he  is 
roilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged, 
tat  if  he  is  innocent  to  let  it  puss  off  without 
Urm.    He  is  required  to  drink  more  or  less 
^ovding  to   circumstances.     If  he  vomits 
(redy,  be  is  declared  innocent.    But  if  other- 
n'*,'lie  is  the  more  strongly  minpcctod.  uii  ud- 
dilifULiJ  portiou   is  sw-miniinuivil,  and  ii  U^atb 


follows,  it  seals  his  goilt.  The  greatest  indig- 
nities are  then  heaped  upon  his  body,  some- 
times even  before  life  is  extinct.  Women  and 
children  are  summoned,  and  required  to  beat, 
kick,  and  spit  upon  it ;  and  even  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  we  victim  have  to  join  in  these 
outrages,  or  else  they  are  suspecttii  oJ  partici- 
pating in  his  crime.  And  besides  this,  the  fa- 
mily are  heavily  fined,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  the  stain  upon  their  character  is  wiped 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accused  comes  off 
clear  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  exultation. 
He  is  washed,  decked  out  in  his  best,  and  pa- 
rades the  streets  with  no  little  pride  and  com- 
placency. He  receives  presents  from  all  his^ 
friends,  and  the  party  who  accused  him  \(Tong- 
fully  are  mulcted  in  a  large  sum.  But  a  nian 
who  has  drank  this  portion  once,  is  not. entire- 
ly exempt  from  it  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  the  "  redwood  draught"  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  case  of  persons  suppectcd 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  used  as  a  punishment  for 
some  other  crimes ;  and  when  it  is  the  det*T- 
mination  of  those  who  administer  it  to  kill  the 
man,  it  can  be  forced  upon  him  in  such  uuan- 
tities  as  to  insure  the  result  This  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  administror 
tors  of  justice  from  the  responsibilitv  of  put- 
ting men  to  death  in  cases  of  doubtful  guilt. 
They  say  it  was  the  "redwood"  that  killed 
him ;  and  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the 
"  redwood  "  has  in  itself  the  discrimination  tu 
detect  guilt;  and  thus  the  people  exonerati- 
themselves  from  the  tedious  process  of  siarcl.- 
ing  out  evidence.  They  never  assigp  any  rea- 
son for  the  use  of  this  ordeal,  except  that  tlicir 
fathers  did  it,  and  because  of  the  many  inarvei- 
ous  stories  they  can  tell  of  the  wonderful  feats 
of  this  mysterious  agency. 

A  diflerent  article  is  used  in  Lower  Guinea 
for  this  ordeal.  It  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  rtd 
root,  from  which  the  decoction  is  made,  called 
b^  the  Mpongwe  people  nkazya.  This  is  a 
diuretic  and  narcotic  ;  and  if  it  operates  freely 
as  the  former,  and  does  not  affect  the  brain  to 
produce  delirium,  the  man  is  considered  inno- 
cent ;  but  if  it  produces  vertigo,  he  is  guilty. 
Small  sticks  are  laid  on  the  ground,  a  few  fcot 
apart,  and  after  having  taken  the  draught,  he 
is  required  to  step  over  them.  If  he  does  thi^ 
without  difficulty,  he  is  innocent;  but,  if  he 
fancies  they  are  ^eat  logs,  and  raises  his  feet 
high  to  get  over  them,  he  is,  of  course,  guilty. 
The  quantity  in  this  case  is  not  more  than  half 
a  pint ;  but  in  the  other  it  is  half  a  gallon  or 
a  gallon. 

The  natives  on  the  Grain  Coast  have  another, 
called  the  "  hot  oil  ordeal,"  which  is  used  to 
detect  petty  thefts,  and  in  cases  where  women 
arc  suspected  of  infidelity  to  their  husbands. 
The  suspected  person  Is  required  to  plunge  the 
hand  into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil.  If  it  is  with- 
drawn without  pa' a,  he  is  innocent.     If  he 
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soflere  paiD,  be  is  gailfy,  and  is  fined  or  ponislied 
ts  the  case  may  require. 

Traditions. — Altnough  the  Africans  have  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
what  may  be  called  unwritten  literature,  in  the 
form  of  legends,  traditions,  fables,  and  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Tneir  fables  are  highly  dra- 
matic, animals  being  made  to  act  and  speak 
with  life  and  naturalness.  They  have  several 
traditions,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Bible.  They  believe  in  the 
common  origin  of  the  human  race,  and  have  a 
curious  legend  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  white  and  black  man,  for  which 
see  Asfiantee  and  Gold  Coast,  They  have  tradi- 
tions also  of  a  deluge  and  of  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  but  coupled  w^ith  much  that  is  extrar 
vagant  and  gross. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  there  are  many  unmistakeable 
traces  of  Judaism.  ITie  existence  of  twelve 
families  in  most  of  the  large  communities  on 
the  coast ;  the  extreme  care  taken  to  keep 
them  distinct ;  the  rigid  interdiction  of  mar- 
riages between  members  of  the  same  family  ; 
and  various  other  customs,  show  that  they 
have  views  akin  to  those  of  the  Israelites.  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  they  divide  time  into  weeks, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  observe 
the  new  moons  with  as  much  interest  as  the 
Israelites.  Circumcision  is  practiced  among 
all  the  tribes  in  Western  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  Grain  Coast ;  and  the 
neglect  of  it  exposes  a  man  to  much  ridicule. 
The  practice  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, as  they  invariably  do,  on  the  door-posts 
of  their  houses,  and  about  the  places  where  their 
fetishes  are  kept,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
Jewish  origin.  In  the  house  of  the  chief- 
priest,  there  is  usually  an  altar  mith  two  homSj 
and  criminals  fly  to  it  and  lay  hold  of  these 
horns,  as  the  Jews  did  of  old,  and  no  one  can 
remove  them  but  the  chief-priest  himself.  They 
have  their  stated  ablutions  and  their  purificsr 
tions ;  they  shave  their  heads  and  wear  the 
poorest  kind  of  clothes  as  marks  of  mourning. 
At  the  funerals,  the  women  are  the  chief 
mourners,  and  the  time  of  mourning  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  Jews. 

Funerals. — African  funerals  are  attended 
with  great  pomp  and  display.  The  corpse  is 
washed,  painted,  and  decked  out  in  the  grand- 
est style.  It  is  then  laid  on  boards,  or  in  a 
rude  coffin,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  ;  the  character  depending  up- 
on the  standing  of  the  man.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  friends  and  townsmen  of  the  deceased  as- 
semble in  a  circle,  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
bullock  tied  by  the  fore  fret  is  brought  to  be 
slaughtered  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Every  visitor 
is  expected  to  bring  some  kind  of  present,  to  be 
laid  in  or  beside  the  coffin.  The  male  relative^ 
and  others,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  forty  or 
fifty,  get  within  the  circle,  and  keep  up  a  rapid 


discharge  of  mnsketa  for  hours.  When  the 
monies  have  been  continued  long  enough,  as 
they  suppose,  to  gratify  the  dead  man,  two 
bearers  take  the  coffin  on  their  heads  to  carry 
it  to  the  burying  ground.  But  sometimes  the 
dead  refuses  to  go,  and  the  bearers  are  whirled 
round,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and 
finally  run  back  into  the  town.  Some  one 
then  comes  and  soothes  and  coaxes  the  dead 
man  to  consent  to  be  carried  to  the  grave 
vard.  The  bearers  start  ofi*  again  in  a  trot ; 
but  before  they  get  out  of  town,  they  are  vio- 
lently forced  against  some  man's  house,  which 
is  an  accusation  that  the  owner  has  been  acces* 
sorv  to  his  death  ;  and  he  is  forthwith  arrested 
and  subjected  to  the  red-wood  ordeal.  After 
some  delay,  the  corpse  is  deposited  at  the  usual 
place  of  burial,  and  the  bearers  run  and  plunge 
themselves  into  the  water.  The  female  rela 
tives  assemble  morning  and  evening  to  mourn 
for  the  dead,  for  one  month ;  after  which  they 
wash  themselves,  put  aside  all  the  badges  of 
mourning,  and  resume  their  wonted  duties. 
The  wives  of  the  dead  man  are  then  divided 
among  the  brothers  of  the  deceased ;  but  before 
they  enter  upon  this  new  arrangement  they  are 
permitted  to  go  and  visit  their  respective 
tamilies. 

MISSIONS. 

Manv  of  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  intro 
duce  the  gospel  into  West  Africa,  it  is  well 
known,  have  been  singularly  disastrous.  The 
United  Brethren  directecl  their  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  as  early  as  1736  ;  but  after  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  establish  themselves  at  Chris- 
tiansborg,  extending  through  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  after  eleven  of  their  number 
had  fallen  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  cli 
mate,  they  relinquished  the  undertaking  as 
impracticable  and  hopeless.  In  1795  two 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the 
English  Bapti^  Missionary  Society ;  but,  owing 
to  the  indiscretion  of  one  and  the  ill-health  of 
the  other,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In 
the  following  year  three  societies,  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary  So- 
cietUf  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society, — 
made  a  joint  effort  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Foulahs ;  but  this  plan  was  defeated  by 
the  combined  agency  of  disease  and  dissension  ; 
and  the  only  one  of  six  laborers  who  promised 
to  accomplish  anything,  was  cruelly  murdered. 
Two  years  later  (1797)  the  Glasgow  Mission* 
ary  Society  attempted  to  introduce  the  gospel 
among  the  Timnehs,  and  sent  out  two  mission- 
aries for  this  purpose ;  but  they  were  grievously 
disappointed  in  the  character  of  their  agents. 
Ana  even  those  societies  which  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  position  till  the  present  time, 
have  suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the 
loss  of  valued  missionaries.  The  hope  may  be 
indulged,  however,  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  the  diseases  of  West  Africa  will  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths.    The  oc- 
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cttional  rctarn  of  mis^^ioTianes  to  their  native 
bod  is  already  provlDg  highly  bcueficiaL  It 
may  be  foaud  also,  as  many  expect,  that  a  resi- 
dence apoQ  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior will  be  comparatively  free  from  danger. 
Bat  whatever  may  be  the  obstacles,  the  gospel 
most  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  Africa,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Saviour's  last  command ;  and  we 
may  enconrage  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
"Ethiopia  ahsM  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  Ggd." 

Chuech  Missionary  Society. — ^This  society 
sent  missionaries  to  the  Susoo  country  in  1804 ; 
but  one  of  them  left  the  service,  and  the, other, 
Mr.  Renner,  remained  as  chaplain  at  Sierra 
Leone.  In  1806,  Messrs.  Bretschcr  and  Prasse, 
vith  Mr.  Renner,  went  to  the  Susoo  country, 
and  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  several 
chie£: ;  and  a  trader  named  Curtis  gave  Mr. 
Henncr  a  house  and  garden,  in  a  nleasant  lo- 
cation, on  condition  that  he  would  teach  his 
children.  Messrs.  Bretacher  and  Prasse  built 
a  house  at  another  town  called  Fantimania, 
further  op  the  country.  Soon  aftir,  Mr.  Prasse 
dii>i  Tliis  station  w^as  reinforced  in  1809,  by 
the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Barnett  and  Wenzcl ; 
but  Mr.  Barnett  soon  after  died  of  fever. 

Supp^Kjing  that  the  slave  trade  had  exerted 
such  an  inQuencc  upon  the  adults  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  they  did 
Dt>t  attempt  to  preach,  bat  confined  their  efforts 
to  the  children,  thus  erroneously  limiting  the 
priwer  of  the  gospcL  Some  of  the  children 
they  ransomed  from  slavery,  and  others  they 
supported.  In  1810,  Mr.  Bretscher  had  thirty 
b^'Va  in  a  school-hoose,  which  he  had  built ; 
and  Mis.  Renner  had  a  school,  of  twenty- 
ei«rht  girls,  all  neatly  dressed  in  frocks  and 
gowns,  made  with  their  own  hands.  But  they 
v^rre  often  much  straitened.  At  one  time, 
th'jT  could  not  even  bi^  a  basket  of  rice,  and 
thej  had  not  provisions  for  a  fortnight  But 
Fanaoda,  a  chief  about  40  miles  distant,  who 
hdii  been  educated  in  England,  being  applied 
ta,  offered  to  thresh  two  tons  of  rice  for  tnem, 
Itsiving  them  to  pay  when  they  could,  assuring 
them  that  be  looted  more  to  the  good  object 
they  had  in  view  than  to  the  monev.  But 
they  met  with  much  opposition  from  tne  slave- 
traders,  who  feared  the  efiect  of  Christianizing 
the  natives,  upon  their  inhuman  traffic,  which 
eserted  a  most  debasing  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple :  thus  in  effect  making  gain  of  the  souls  as 
vdl  as  the  bodies  of  men. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Bretscher  visited  England,  and 
retarning  with  his  wife  and  seven  other  per- 
suos.  was  shipwrecked  with  the  loss  of  $13,000 
vorth  of  stores.  A  new  station  was  now  com- 
menced on  the  Rio  Demhia^  called  Gambler, 
ind  one  had  been  recently  established  on  the 
B\diom,  shore. 

At  C^noff^ie  a  chnrch  had  been  erected,  and 
03  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  50  children  were 
taptized.  But  by  the  arrival  of  a  slaver,  every 
tkoe  was  thrown  into  confusion,  the  mission 
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premises,  school-house,  and  church  at  Bashia 
were  burnt,  and  the  missionaries  compelled  to 
leave,  saving  nothing  but  a  single  trunk  and  a 
bed,  Mrs.  Meisner  being  taken  into  the  field, 
from  a  sick  bed,  in  a  blanket.  Other  indig- 
nities were  heaped  upon  the  missionaries,  and 
they  were  threatenea  with  death.  They,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  Canoffee. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  Rev.  J.  0. 
Spcrrhacker  and  wife,  and  four  other  persona 
arrived  as  a  reinforcement ;  but  Mr.  S.  waa 
removed  by  death  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
several  other  missionaries  fell  victims  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

In  January,  1816,  Bcv.  Edward  Bickorstcth, 
secretary  of  the  society,  visited  the  mission ; 
and  in  view  of  the  repeated  fires,  and  violent 
opposition  of  the  people,  he  directed  the  station 
at  Bashia  to  be  abandoned.  He  also  brought 
about  a  change  of  policy  in  the  mission ;  re- 
minding the  missionaries  that  their  great 
business  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  inducing 
them  to  make  the  attempt.  But  in  couso 
qucnco  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  dealers 
in  human  flesh,  the  stations  among  the  Susooa 
and  tlie  Bulloms  were  both  broken  up,  and  the 
missionaries  and  most  of  their  pupils  retired 
within  the  colony. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a 
great  number  of  negroes  with  hundreds  of 
children,  were  rescued  from  slave  ships,  and 
settled  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  country,  and  ^ 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment To  provide  for  these  children,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  at  Ixiicoster  Mountain,  and  erected  the 
necessary  buildings  for  what  was  called  the 
*'  Christian  Institution"  This  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  sort  of  college,  where  a  su- 
perior education  might  be  given  to  the  most 
promising  youths,  to  qualify  them  to  labor  aa 
missionaries,  or  to  fill  important  stations  in 
the  Colony.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  es^ 
tablishment  was  removed  to  Regent's  Town, 
and  subsequently  to  Fourah  Bay.  The  mission^ 
aries  also  established  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  recaptured  slaves,  in  their  difierent  viU 
lages,  in  which  they  were  countenanced  and 
assisted  by  the  government  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  was  also  commenced  among  the 
adults,  and  in  many  instances  crowned  with 
great  success. 

When  these  people  were  brought  togethcD 
at  Regent's  Town,  in  1813,  they  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  In  1816,  about  1100 
congregated  at  that  place,  from  almost  evertr 
tribe  in  that  part  of  tne  continent  A  church 
had  been  erected,  and  much  improvement  mada 
in  their  condition.  In  June,  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  Regcnt'B 
Town ;  bat  the  aspect  of  things  appeared  dis- 
couraging. Natives  of  22  different  nations 
were  collected  together,  mostly  taken  from  Uio 
holds  of  slave-ships.  They  were  in  a  state  uf 
continual  hootilityy  with  np  means  of  coxmuu' 
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Bicating  with  each  other,  bat  a  little  broken 
Englisk  When  clothing  was  given  them,  they 
would  sell  it,  or  throw  it  away.  None  of  them 
lived  in  the  married  state,  but  they  herded 
together  like  brutes.  From  ten  to  twenty  of 
them  were  crowded  together  in  a  single  hut. 
Many  of  them  were  ghastly  as  skeletons,  and 
six  or  eight  of  them  sometimes  died  in  a  day. 
Only  six  children  were  born  in  a  year.  Super- 
stition tyrannized  over  their  minds,  and  there 
was  little  desire  for  instruction.  Hardly  any 
land  was  cultivated  by  them.  Some  would  live 
by  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  others  sub- 
sisted by  thieving  and  plunder.  Many  of  them 
would  prefer  any  kind  of  refuse  meat  to  the 
rations  they  reoeived  from  Groverument 

So  many  negroes  continued  to  arrive  from 
slave  vessels,  uiat  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  issue 
rations  twice  a  week  for  a  thousand  persons. 
He  was  greatly  tried  with  their  indifference, 
when  he  attempted  to  preach  Christ  to  them, 
and  was  often  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  dis- 
couragement. But  he  soon  began  to  see  that 
his  labors  were  not  in  vain.  The  people  were 
beginning  to  improve  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners. Their  natural  indolence  began  to  give 
place  to  habits  of  industry.  Those  who  had 
lived  in  the  woods  came  and  asked  for  lots  in 
the  town,  which  was  now  regularly  laid  out  in 
streets,  and  built  upon  with  avidity.  The 
church,  which  originally  contained  500,  was 
five  times  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson's  labors,  an  astonishing 
progress  was  made.  One  evening,  when  he  was 
praying,  and  was  much  cast  down,  a  young 
man  followed,  him  and  said,  "  Massa,  me  want 
to  speak  about  my  heart.  For  some  time  my 
heart  bad  too  much.  When  I  lie  down,  or  get 
up,  or  eat  or  drink,  me  thinks  about  sins  com- 
mitted in  my  own  country,  and  since  me  came 
to  Regent's  Town ;  and  me  dont  know  what 
to  do."  He  was  pointed  to  the,"  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
The  next  week,  several  more  came  on  the  same 
errand.  And  from  this  time,  the  work  of 
grace  made  progress.  Young  persons  were 
seen  retiring  to  the  woods  for  prayer,  and  little 
groups  assembled  by  moonlight  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  Redeemer.  Boui  old  and  young 
appeared  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  salvation.  Polygamy,  greegrees,  and  the 
worship  of  the  devil,  were  universally  aban- 
donerl.  In  April,  1818,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
sailed  for  England,  the  number  of  communi- 
cants was  263.  All  the  people  were  decently 
clothed,  and  most  of  the  females  had  learned  to 
make  their  own  apparel.  About  400  couples 
were  married.  Their  heathen  customs  were 
laid  aside ;  and  for  a  year  before  Mr.  J.  left, 
not  an  oath  had  been  heard,  nor  a  solitary  cose 
of  drunkenness  witnessed  by  him.  The  schools 
contained  upwards  of.  500  scholars,  and  an 
equal  numb^  regularly  attended  church  every 


day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers ;  while 
the  average  attendance  at  pulnic  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  was  from  1200  to  1300. 

At  this  time,  the  town  contained  19  streets, 
made  plain  and  level,  with  good  roads  round 
the  town.  A  large  stone  church  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  habitations ;  a  government  houF^e, 
parsonage,  hospital,  school-houf^es,  store-houses, 
a  bridge  of  several  arches,  some  native  houses?, 
and  other  dwellings,  all  of  stone,  v.cre  finished 
or  in  process  of  erection.  Gardens,  fenced, 
were  attached  to  every  dwelling.  All  the  land 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  a  profusion  of  vegetablt^s 
and  fruits,  and  about  75  of  the  natives  had 
learned  various  trades. 

The  parting  of  the  natives  with  Mr.  Johnson 
was  verv  affecting.  Hundreds,  of  both  sexes, 
followed  him  five  miles  to  Freetown,  and  on 
his  embarkation,  said,  '*  Massa,  suppose  no  wa- 
ter live  here,  we  go  with  you  all  tne  way,  till 
no  feet  more  move  I " 

After  his  departure,  a  mortal  sickness  broke 
out  in  the  settlement,  which  carried  off  many 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  several  of  the  devoted 
friends  and  agents  of  the  society.  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  took  charge  of  the  station,  during  Mr. 
Johnson's  absence.  On  the  Slst  of  January, 
1820,  Mr.  Johnson  arrived  at  Freetown,  on  his 
return.  The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  reacht^d 
Regent's  Town,  and  a  number  of  the  people 
came  down  that  night,  and  many  more  m  the 
morning,  and  he  says  he  never  in  his  life  shook 
hands  with  so  many  persons  in  one  day.  The 
joy  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  bounds.  In 
1822,  his  wife  returned  to  England,  in  a  feeb!e 
state  of  health;  and  in  1823, lie  embarked  for 
England  to 'meet  her;  but  on  the  way,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

The  society,  at  this  time,  had  stations  at 
Bathurstf  Chai'lotte,  Gloucesterj  Kent,  Leopold, 
Waterloo,  Wilberforce,  and  York,  villages  of  re- 
captured 'Africans ;  in  several  of  which,  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success  similar  ^o 
that  at  Regent's  Town,  particularly  at  Glou- 
cester, under  Rev.  Mr.  During,  where  the  work 
of  grace  and  the  general  improvement  were 
quite  as  remarkable. 

The  committee  of  the  society  attribute  the 
distinguished  success  of  these  two  missionaries, 
under  God,  to  their  tender,  affectionate  spirit. 
They  say  that  the  parental  spirit  is  that  which 
is  alone  likely  to  influence  a  people  in  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  liberated  Africans.  "  The 
magisterial  spirit,  which,  in  its  mildest  actings, 
must  still  tend  to  coercion  and  restraint,  will 
repel  and  shut  up  the  minds  of  men  who  have 
known  little  of  Europeans,  but  as  tyrants  and 
oppressors."  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  1821,  states  that  some  of  them 
had  "  all  the  appearance  and  regularitv  of  the 
neatest  village  in  England,  with  a  cnurch,  a 
school,  and  a  commodious  residence  for  the 
missionaries  and  teachers,  though  in  1BI7  ihej 
had  not  been  more  than  thought  o£" 
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Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  mission,  instead  of  following  it  in 
detail  daring  the  succeeding  thirty  years,  we 
shall  give  a  topical  notice  of  its  general  pro- 
?re^  with  the  most  prominent  points  of  inter- 
est, down  to  the  present  time. 

Revenes,  for  leant  of  Laborers. — For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  mission  experienced  sad  re- 
verses in  the  loss  of  many  of  its  most  valued 
mistiionaries.  By  a  mortal  sickness  prevailing 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  disasters  at  sea,  in  the 
iliort  ^paoe  of  seven  or  eight  months,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1823,  the  society  lost 
no  less  than  fourteen  of  its  firiends  and  fellow 
laborers,  eleven  of  whom  were  missionaries 
and  their  wives,  and  among  them,  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  died  at  sea,  as  before  stated,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  During  and  Mrs.  Durins*,  who  per- 
ished, as  was  supposed,  by  shipwreck,  the  vessel 
in  which  they  sailed  for  England  never  having 
been  heard  of.  The  following  year,  the  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  seven 
new  laborers ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  next 
year,  an  equal  number  was  removed  by  death, 
antl  three  others  returned  home.  The  follow- 
ing year,  six  returned  home,  and  three  were 
removed  by  death.  And  for  several  years,  the 
1<»3  of  health  and  the  death  of  missionaries 
were  most  discouraging.  In  some  instances, 
this  mortalitv  could  be  traced  to  excessive 
labor,  soon  after  arriving  in  the  country.  The 
society  appointed  a  medical  committee,  who 
entered  into  an  examination  of  the  subject, 
and  reported  a  precautionary  plan,  which  was 
adopted,  with  good  effect,  in  succeeding  years. 
They  also  adopted  the  rule  of  allowing  all  their 
missionaries  to  return  to  England  once  in  six 
years,  in  order  to  recover  &um  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  climate. 

In  consequence  of  this  loss  of  laborers,  ihe 
affiirs  of  the  mission  were  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  Regent's  Town  was,  for  two  or 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
d:dUtute  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
bad  fallen  off  to  about  250 ;  and  the  Christian 
Institution,  for  want  of  instructors,  was  auite 
deserted.  In  1826,  Mr.  Betts  ^ives  a  deplora- 
ble account  of  the  state  of  thmgs  at  this  star 
tion ;  and  similar  reverses  were  experienced  at 
other  places,  most  of  the  stations  naving  been 
kft  to  the  care  of  native  assistants,  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  ability  and  experience 
necessary  for  assuming  such  reroonsibilities. 

Tb&re  was  a  general  falling  on  of  attendance 
on  pablic  worship,  and  loss  of  interest  in  Di- 
vine things*  Yet,  mc^  of  the  communicants 
remained  steadfast,  though  suffering  some 
decline  of  interest  The  society  made  great 
efXorts  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  laborers; 
and  lor  a  tinid»  there  was  no  lack  of  self-devo- 
tion, on  the  part  of  missionary  candidates, 
who  wufc  willing  to  enter  the  breach.  But 
the  Imb  of  valuable  lives  was  appalling.  At 
kogth,  Ihfwever,  this  frightful  mortality  in  a 


measure  ceased ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  stations 
were  supplied  with  missionaries,  they  began  to 
revive,  and  to  advance  with  a  steady  progress, 
which  has  continued,  with  slight  interruptions, 
to  the  present  time. 

Evils  of  Connection  with  Grovernment—  As 
in  South  Africa,  so  here,  the  connection  of  the 
missions  with  the  Government,  has  proved  a 
serious  evil.  Althongh  the  Government  were 
influenced  by  the  kindest  intentions,  yet  the 
connection  proved  a  constant  source  of  embar- 
rassment. Its  relations  to  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  were  two-fold :  first,  in  regard  to 
the  ministry ;  and  second,  in  the  management 
of  education.  In  1 823  or  1824,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Society  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, by  which  they  were  to  take  upon  tnera- 
sclves  the  preparation  and  support  of  all  the 
English  clergymen  of  the  colony,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary ;  while  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  country  parishes,  and 
erect  houses  of  worship,  and  provide  houses 
and  gardens  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy- 
men and  teachers. 

In  1827,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  intro- 
duced some  new  regulations,  considerably  af- 
fecting the  Society's  proceedings,  as  well  as  its 
relation  to  the  government.  The  villages  of 
liberated  Africans  were  formed  into  three  divi- 
sions :  The  River  District,  comprising,  Kis- 
seyt  WeUin^on,  Allen  Tbtim,  Hastings^  Water- 
loo and  CcUmontf  all  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Freetown ;  the  Central,  or  Mountain  Dis- 
trict, on  the  eastern  border  of  the  colony,  on 
the  Bunce  river,  and  the  Timneh  country ;  the 
Western  or  Sea  District,  comprising  York, 
Kent  J  and  the  Bananas.  This  regulation  was 
approved  by  the  Society.  Another  regulation, 
which  was  also  approved,  relieved  the  mission- 
aries of  the  civil  superintendence  of  the  set- 
tlements ;  this  office  having  been  found  bur- 
densome and  embarrassing  to  the  mission. 

In  August,  1826,  Gov.  Campbell,  thinking 
that  he  could  place  the  education  of  the  libe- 
rated African  children  on  a  more  economical 
footing,  and  to  give  them  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry, directed  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
kept  in  school  beyond  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
years ;  after  which,  they  should  be  distributed 
among  the  liberated  adults,  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed. The  missionaries  were  released  from 
the  charge  of  the  schools,  except  occasional 
inspection,  and  natives  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct them. 

This  arrangement  greatly  diminished  the  at- 
tendance on  the  schools ;  and  the  missionaries 
afterwards  finding  that  they  could  exert  no 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  schools,  broke  off 
all  connection  with  them,  and '  established 
schools  of  their  own. 

The  missionaries  at  Freetown  greatly  de- 
plored  the  obstacles  to  the  due  performance  of 
their  spiritual  duties,  which  haa  arisen  ont  of 
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their  connection  with  the  Government ;  and 
contrasted  their  circumstances  unfavorablj 
with  those  of  the  Wesleyans,  who  were  not 
hampeml  with  any  sach  <^nn^Uon. 

The  Government  not  having  falfilled  their 
part  of  the  arrangement  respecting  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  by  which  they  agreed  to  fur- 
nish houses  of  public  worship  and  dwellings 
for  the  clergy,  tne  society  applied,  in  1846,  for 
a  termination  of  the  arrangement,  which  was 
agreed  to ;  and  the  Committee  believed  the 
change  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
Society. 

Sierra  Leone,  as  a  Nursery  of  Missionaries 
for  the  Interior. — ^The  missionaries  regard  the 
collection  of  persons  from  so  many  different 
tribes  in  the  interior,  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  a  pro- 
vidential arrangement  for  the  supply  of  labor- 
ers for  the  evangelization  of  Africa  ;  and,  with 
this  in  view,  they  have  directed  their  efforts 
both  to  the  education  of  native  helpers,  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  represented  in  the  colony. 

The  work  of  reducing  these  languages  to 
wi'iting  was  commenced  as  early  as  1829,  and 
has  been  steadily  prosecuted  ever  since.  The 
society's  report  for  1853  says  that  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  this  department  during 
the  year.  A  Timneh  English  Dictionary  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Schlenker ;  and  the 
Kpiatle  to  the  Romans  hud  been  translated 
into  that  langua;^e  by  Mr.  Schmid.  Rev.  S. 
W.  Koelle  had  completed  his  grammar  of  the 
Vei  and  Borim  languages.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared specimens,  consisting  of  250  words  and 
short  sentences,  translated  into  200  different 
languages  or  dialects,  showing  that  no  fewer 
than  200  different  nations,  speaking  150  differ- 
ent languages,  besides  numerous  dialects  of 
the  same,  have  their  representatives  in  Sierra 
Leone.  These  tribes  or  nations  lie  along  4,000 
miles  of  coast,  beginning  from  beyond  the 
Senegal,  in  the  north,  to  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, south  of  the  line.  They  extend  in  the 
interior  through  the  whole  course  of  the  N^ger, 
from  its  sources  in  the  mountains  behind  Sierra 
Leone  to  its  estuaries,  comprising  Timbactoo, 
the  emporium  of  African  commerce,  and  the 
vast  provinces  subdued  by  the  Mohammedan 
FovddiSy  besides  numerous  small  tribes.  And 
even  southern  Africa  has  also  its  representa- 
tives. There  are  those  in  Sierra  Leone  who 
can  toll  of  their  native  towns  in  that  part  of 
the  southern  continent  which  has  been  hitherto 
a  perfect  blank  on  the  maps,  which  require  a 
day  or  more  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
They  also  tell  of  broad  and  deep  rivers,  of  na- 
tions of  tall  and  strongly-built  warriors,  of  sav- 
age cannibals,  and  of  peaceable  and  generous 
nomadic  hunters.  "  Tneir  breasts  heave  with 
emotion  when  a  friendly  inquiry  is  made  re- 
specting their  fatherland,  and  appeal  in  fervid 
language  and  moving  eloquence  to  those  who 
j^ossess  the  best  gift  of  God  to  a  fallen  world." 

The  Africans  generally  entertain  a  strong 


affection  for  their  native  land ;  and  wnen 
Christianized  they  manifest  an  earnest  dcsiro 
that  their  own  countrymen  should  partake  of 
the  same  benefits.  The  evangelization  and  ed* 
ucation  of  these  liberated  Africans  will,  there* 
fore,  furnish  the  agency  reouired  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  interior.  Ana  it  has  been  ascer* 
tained  that  the  gospel  message  is  readily  re- 
ceived from  their  lips  by.  their  countrymen. 
In  a  number  of  tours  to  the  interior,  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries,  they  have  discovered 
a  desire  for.  the  gospel,  and  a  willingness 
to  listen  to  it,  from  their  friends,  who  have 
learned  it  in  the  colonv.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  fact  of  these  friencu  having  been  liberated, 
provided  for  and  educated,  by  the  English, 
has  created  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
native  tribes,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the 
missionaries  with  open  arms.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  the  different  languages  of  tlie  in- 
terior to  writing,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
future  missionary  operations. 

Education. — Schools  have  been  maintaine4 
at  all  the  stations,  from  the  commencement 
And  the  high  school,  already  noticed,  has 
been  sustained  with  various  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency, until  the  present  time-  A  few  years 
ago,  extensive  buildings  were  erected,  and  it 
now  holds  the  relation  of  a  college  to  the  oth- 
er educational  institutions  of  the  colony.  Re- 
ligious instruction  is  made  prominent  in  all  the 
studies  and  exercises.  The  report  of  the  Friu 
cipal.  Rev.  E.  Jones,  for  the  year  1852,  pre> 
sents  an  interesting  view  of  the  advancing 
character  of  the  studies  prosecuted  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  increasing  importance  of  th« 
institution.  During  the  year  two  of  the 
students  were  sent  to  the  Yoruba  mission,  and 
three  appointed  to  labor  in  the  colony.  The 
number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  17. 

In  1843,  a  grammar  school  was  organized, 
as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  village 
schools  and  the  Christian  Institution.  In  this 
school  it  was  intended  to  give  a  sound  religious 
and  general  education  to  boys  and  youths  who 
have  received  some  previous  training  in  the 
lower  schools;  and  those  who  give  proof 
of  suitable  dispositions  and  qualifications,  will 
be  admitted  into  the  Christian  Institution. 
The  report  of  this  school  for  1852,  wa.s 
highly  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  73. 

A  high  school  for  females  has  also  been  es- 
tablished, which  in  1852  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  containing  26  pupils,  of  whom  15 
were  boarders,  and  in  their  report  for  that 
year,  the  directors  of  the  society  say  that 
their  village  schools  present  a  peculiarly  hope* 
ful  character. 

Native  Agency, — It  has  been  a  leading  ob- 
ject with  &e  Society,  from  the  first,  to  train 
up  a  native  agency.  As  earl^  as  1820,  two 
young  men,  while  pursuing  their  studies,  visit 
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ed  tlieir  ooct^trymen  evenings  and  Sundays,  to 
teaeh  tbem  the  gospel ;  in  1822,  both  of  tliem 
had  charge  of  stations,  and  were  doing  well. 
During  the  trying  period  alladed  to,  when  the 
Society  was  deprived  of  so  many  of  its  mis- 
aonanes  by  death,  many  of  the  stations  and 
CTen  the  Ckrisiian  Ingtitution^  were  left  wholly 
to  the  charge  of  natives.  In  1827,  the  Com- 
mittee tried  the  experiment  of  educating  two 
African  youths  in  England,  under  the  care  of 
a  clergyman. 

Bat  in  1829,  the  missionaries  express  their 
deep  concern  at  the  numerous  disappointments 
which  they  had  met  with  in  their  expectations 
of  raising  up  efficient  native  assistants ;  and 
at  one  time,  a  correspondence  was  opened  with 
the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States, 
with  we  design  of  procuring  persons  of  color 
competent  to  act  as  missionaries. 

Tet  in  their  report  for  1838,  the  Committee 
j^esent  a  more  cheering  aspect  of  this  subject. 
l%ey  say  that  the  native  assistants,  proceeding 
generally  from  the  Institution  at  Fourah  Bay, 
mcreaae  in  efficiency.  In  1844,  they  say  the 
prospect  of  reaching  the  point  at  which  they 
nave  all  along  aimed  in  tnis  matter  was  never 
before  so  encouraging.  Some  of  them  were 
found  qualified  to  go  forth  to  distant  stations 
in  the  interior,  with  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  missionaries.  One  of  them  named  Samuel 
CroutheTf  was  torn  from  his  country  and  kin- 
dr^  in  early  life,  and  consigned  to  the  hold  of 
a  Portnraose  slaver ;  rescued  by  a  British  crui- 
ser ;  and  carried  into  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
received  Christian  training,  first  in  a  village 
school,  and  afterwards  in  the  Fourah  Bay  Insti- 
tution. His  course  was  satisfactory  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  possess  qualificar 
tions  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  England, 
where  he  completed  his  education  at  the  Soci- 
ety's Institution  in  Islington,  and  was  after- 
wards ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
sent  bv  the  Society  to  Sierra  Leone  with  the 
intention  of  his  being  employed  as  a  missiona- 
ry to  the  Toruba  country,  of  which  he  was  a 
mtive.  In  1850,  two  other  native  Africans, 
Hessrfi.  Nicol  and  Matthews,  were  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  sent  out  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  report  for  1852,  the  Committee  say, 
that  many  of  the  stations  formerly  under  the 
care  of  ffuropean  missionaries,  have  now  been 
placed  in  char^  of  natives,  with  occasional 
European  sopermtendence.  The  whole  of  the 
Mountain  district  had  been,  for  the  last  year, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  European 
missionary,  and  had  kept  up  its  character  for 
regular  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace. 
Mr.  Denton  writes  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1852, 
that  Mr.  Crowther  had  visited  and  preached  in 
til  ihe  Mountain  churches,  and  tnat  his  ser- 
mons had  been  deeply  interesting  and  profitable 
to  the  people.  On  any  point,  where  there  was 
the  least  danger  of  misapprehension,  he  had  re- 
enose  to  his  native  language,  and  thos  render- 


ed Gospel  truth  dear  and  plain  to  *iieir  under- 
standings. 

Translations. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  work  of  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Bullom  language,  was  commenced  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1818,  by  a  native,  Mr.  George 
Caulker,  a  chief  at  the  Plantain  Islands.  In 
1820,  he  had  completed  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  was  proceeding  with  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament.  He  had  also  translated  the  Prayer 
Book.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  in  Sberbro,  and  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1837,  arrangements  were  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  translation  with  vigor,  and 
portions  of  Scripture  and  elementary  works 
have  been  translated,  by  difierent  missionaries, 
into  the  Titniiehy  Haussat  Yoruba,  and  Susa 
languages,  and  in  some  of  them  the  Liturgy. 
Thus  is  the  way  preparing  for  the  more  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Cfiarader  and  Ability  of  the  Natives. — 
Rev.  Mr.  During  says,  "  six  years'  experience 
has  taught  me  that  Africans  can  learn  any 
thing.  I  have  seen  them  rise  from  the  chains 
of  the  slave  dealer,  to  become  industrious  men 
and  women,  faithful  subjects,  pious  Christians, 
affectionate  husbands  and  wives,  tender  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  peaceable  neighbors."  But 
cautions  are  given  against  elevating  them  too 
suddenly,  as  in  this  way  they  rise  so  high  in 
their  estimation  of  theniselves,  that  they  prove 
useless  in  the  end. 

Calls  for  Instruction. — ^The  calls  for  instruc 
tion  from  every  quarter,  are  beyond  the  means 
of  the  society  to  supply ;  and  petitions  come 
in  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and 
from  distant  tribes,  pleading  earnestly  for  mis- 
sionaries. One  of  the  newly  arrived  missiona- 
ries relates  that,  on  his  way  from  Freetown  to 
Gloucester,  there  were  many  children  on  tho 
road,  who,  when  they  saw  him  as  he  passed, 
said  one  to  another,  "  New  white  man — new 
Mission ! "  and  all  exclaimed,  "  Thaxk  God  !  " 

Missionai-y  Tours. — The  missionaries  have 
been,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  practice  of 
making  tours  among  the  neighbormg  tribes, 
and  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  country,  and  ascertaining  where 
openings  exist  for  missionary  labor.  In  most 
cases,  &ey  find  the  people  ready  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  chiefs  desirous  of  receiving  missionaries. 
Their  journals,  however,  furnish  many  painful 
proofs  of  the  sufiferings  entailed  on  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The 
petty  warfare,  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
chiefe,  with  all  its  attendant  cruelties,  may 
almost  always  be  traced  to  that  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1848,  Captain  Forbes,  of 
the  English  ship  "Bonetta,"  informed  the 
missionaries  that,  near  Cape  Mount,  he  had 
met  with  individuals  of  an  African  tribe, 
which  poss^sed  a  written  language,  and  thai 
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lie  bad  brongbt  with  him  some  of  their  books, 
and  a  man  who  could  read  them.  This  created 
a  lively  interest  at  Sierra  Leone,  aa  it  had 
been  generally  asserted  and  believed  that, 
among  one  hundred  and  fifty  lan^agcs  of 
Africa,  not  one  had  been  raised  by  the  natives 
to  a  written  language.  In  the  hope  that  this 
discovery  might  be  improved  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Koelle  was  immediately  sent 
by  the  local  committee  at  Sierra  Leone,  to 
visit  the  tribe,  and  investigate  the  circum- 
stances respecting  the  language.  He  made 
the  tour  in  about  four  months,  at  the  cost  of 
much  sufiR^ring  from  privation  and  illness.  He 
discovered  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  re- 
cent invention,  and  confined  to  the  single  tribe 
of  Veit  on  the  coast.  The  writing  is  syllabic, 
about  two  hundred  characters  representing  all 
the  syllables  in  the  language.  Mr.  K.  found 
the  inventor,  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  in 
the  interior.  He  was  a  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  of  great  intelligence  and  much  religious 
feeling.  He  had  learned  the  Roman  alphabet, 
from  an  American  missionary,  when  a  child.  He 
stated  that,  after  he  was  grown  up,  and  about 
sixteen  years  previous  to  Mr.  K.'s  visit,  he  re- 
ceived the  fii^t  impulse  to  express  his  language 
in  writing  from  a  dream.  He  told  the  dream  to 
a  few  of  his  companions,  who  assisted  him  to 
invent  the  characters,  and  to  procure,  through 
the  favor  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  the  means 
of  establishing  schools,  and  teaching  the  peo- 
ple. But  war  soon  broke  out,  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  tribe  depressed  and  dis- 
persed, and  they  had  had  no  schools  since. 
Vet,  in  the  chief  town,  all  the  grown  up  peo- 
ple were  able  to  read,  and  in  all  the  towns, 
there  were  some  who  could  read.  They  had  a 
considerable  number  of  books,  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  religion  found  in  them  was 
mainly  Mohammedan.  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  it  was  determined,  as  soon  as  the  way 
should  be  opened,  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Vei  tribe. 

General  Improvement. — ^The  general  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  of  the  country  as  a 
consequence,  has,  from  the  beginning,  steadily 
kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mission. 

in  1821,  Mr.  Johnson  writes  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Freetown  were  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  that  they  publicly  confessed  that, 
above  all  other  institutions,  the  mission  had 
proved  the  most  beneficial  to  Africa,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  gospel  was  the  only 
etficient  means  of  civilizing  the  heathen.  The 
same  year,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  calling 
the  natives  from  the  Christian  villages  to  serve 
on  juries  at  the  colonial  sessions ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  so  satisfactor}r,  that  the  practice  was 
continued ;  and  the  chief-justice  oWrvcd  that, 
ten  yeiirs  before,  when  the  population  was  only 
4,000,  there  were  forty  cases  on  the  calendar 
for  trial,  while  at  that  time,  with  a  population 
of  10,000,  there  were  only  six,  and  not  a  single 


case  from  any  viUage  that  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  misaionaiy  or  a  school- 
master. 

Tke  Work  of  Grace,— Trom  the  time  that 
the  truth  began  to  be  fairly  understood  by 
these  people,  the  work  of  divine  grace  on  their 
hearts  has  been  noticed  by  the  missionaries,  in 
their  reports,  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Qerber 
writes  from  Kent,  in  1826 :  **  Since  the  begin 
ning  of  last  month,  there  has  arisen  amons;  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement  not  only  a  long- 
ing after  the  bread  of  life,  but  also,  a  contin- 
ued inquiry  after  the  way  of  salvation ;  and, 
instead  of  being  annoyed,  as  formerly,  with 
settling  daily  palaverti,  and  silencing  noisy 
school  children  at  night)  I  am  now  rejoiced 
with  different  prayer-meetings  in  the  town, 
and  by  the  school-children  singing  at  night, 
and  before  day-break  in  the  morning."  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  notices,  which  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  journals  of  the  missionaries, 
evincing  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  awakening,  convmcing;  and  converting  the 

Eeople,  so  recently  turned  from  the  most  do- 
asmg  heathenism. 

Character  of  Converts. — ^The  fruits  of  divine 
grace  are  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
verts. The  committee,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  Mr.  Johnson,  say  that 
this  gracious  influence  is  manifest  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  bringing  them  from  their  own  country ;  in 
the  manner  in  which  convictions  of  sin  are 
awakened  or  deepened ;  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
Christian  mind ;  in  their  sense  of  the  divine 
forbearance  and  mercy ;  in  a  watchful  jealousy 
over  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  in  their  faith  and 
patience  under  afflictions ;  and  in  their  culti- 
vation of  domestic  happiness. 

And,  in  regard  to  tneir  feelings  and  condnct 
toward  each  other,  Mrs.  Jesty  writes,  <*  Thej 
dwell  in  love,  and  live  a  life  of  prayer  and 
praise,  to  Him  who  loved  them,  and  gave  him- 
self for  them.  The  hearts  of  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  the  whole 
day;  and  when  merry,  they  sing  Psalms. 
Such  vocal  music  resounds  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  A  dispute  is  seldom  known  among 
them.  Their  benevolence  was  especially  man- 
ifested, on  the  arrival  of  new  cargoes  of  liber- 
ated Africans,  taken  from  the  slave  ships. 
Formerly,  their  chief  interest  was,  to  know 
whether  any  of  their  relatives  were  among 
them.  But  after  the  love  of  God  entered  their 
hearts,  they  would  rush  to  the  landing,  and 
seizing  the  poor,  famished  creatures,  bear  them 
off*  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own  dwellings, 
and  teke  care  of  them  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
had  been  their  own  near  relations.  They  also 
attended  prayer-meetings,  took  part  in  the 
exercises,  and  generally  maintained  family 
worship.  Mr.  Norman  writes  from  Regent's 
Town,  m  1821 :  "  A  spirit  of  prayer  is  poured 
out  on  the  people  in  a  remarkable  manner ; 
so  that  we  mid,  as  we  pa«  through  the  streeta^ 
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on  retnrahig  from  evening  school,  that  almost 
every  boose  is  become  a  house  of  prayer." 
And  Mr.  Johnson  says,  the  same  year, "  Family 
prayer  is  observed  by  all  the  oommnnicants, 
and  by  some  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  table,  in  their  respective  houses." 

Twenty  jears,  or  more,  after  this,  Bcv.  J. 
F.  Sessing,  m  speaking  of  the  character  of  some 
of  these  converts  who  had  emigrated  to  Jamai- 
ca, io  the  West  Indies,  says :  **  They  can  read 
and  write,  both  males  and  females.  They 
work  nine  hoars  a  day,  and  are  most  conscicn- 
8cioos  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  order 
to  find  time  to  cnltivate  their  own  grounds, 
they  commence  their  labor  at  5  A.  M. ;  and 
yet,  early  as  they  go  to  work,  they  never  leave 
home  without  fi»t  collectively  singing  a  hymn, 
and  oflkring  tip  a  prayer  for  protection  and 
g^aidance  during  the  day ;  and  they  never  re- 
tire in  the  evening,  without  doing  the  same." 

The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed  by  the 
native  Christians,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  people  generally,  who  have  come  under 
Christian  instruction ;  though  at  some  places, 
there  is  great  complaint  of  a  relapse,  m  this 
respect  It  is  stated  that,  in  1845  two  cap* 
tains  of  vessels  landed  at  a  village  of  about  500 
inhabitants,  where  no  missionary  or  catediisf 
resided,  in  order  to  purchase  poultry ;  but  the 
people  would  not  sell  on  the  Lord's  day.  The 
I^ople  of  Abbeokuta  go  a  long  distance  to 
market,  and  travel  in  largo  parties  for  protco- 
tico  against  kidnappers.  An  interval  of  seven- 
teen  days  elapises  between  one  market  day  and 
another;  so  that  if  they  lose  the  day,  they 
must  wait  for  another.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  the  converts  determined 
Dot  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  ran 
the  risk  of  baring  to  travel  in  small  companies 
and  of  losing  their'market  day. 

The  reports  of  the  missionari^  abound  in 
tccoonts  of  the  expression  of  pious  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  conched  in  simple  lan- 
guage, yet  correspondinff  with  the  experience 
of  true  Christians  in  all  ages ;  also,  m  a  va- 
riety of  personal  narratives  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  of  pe:M!efiil  and  happy  deaths ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  in  detail. 
One  of  the  coromnnicants  at  Kent,  who  had 
hxn  torn  from  his  kindred  and  country  in 
childhood,  and  stiffered  great  hardi^hips  on 
board  the  slav&  ships,  declared  that  his  com- 
passion /or  the  man  who  kidnapped  him  was 
CO  great,  and  his  desire  for  his  salvation  so 
BtroDg,  that,  when  thinking  of  it,  he  could  not 
deep  at  night. 

Church  Discipline.  —  Church  discipline  is 
strictly  maintained  in  the  native  churches  of 
the  Society  in  Sierra  Leone.  Any  palpable  in- 
consi^ency  in  a  profes&ei  i;2ember  of  the  church 
S  noticed  and  rcprored ;  and,  if  not  corrected, 
the  person  is  removed  frcii  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. This,  under  God,  is  often  made  the 
means  of  bringing  the  careless  or  disobedient 
to  a  better  mind.    In  moat  congregations,  there 


is  a  <'  backsliders*  class,"  who  are  under  instruo* 
tion  and  probation,  previous  to  their  re-admia- 
sion. 

Remaining  Superstitions. — With  a  people  so 
recently  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of  super- 
stition, it  is  not  surprising  to  fina  them  som^ 
times  returning  to  their  former  habits,  or  re- 
taining, in  then*  ignorance,  some  of  their  old 
ideas.  Among  the  things  earliest  associated 
with  the  African  mind,  is,  a  disposition  to  trust 
in  charms,  or  greegrees,  as  they  call  them.  One 
missionary  says  he  believes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  would  press  to  the  baptismal 
font,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  regard  it 
merely  as  the  best  of  all  greegrees ;  and  com- 
municants have  been  found  wearing  their  gree- 
grees  at  the  communion  table.  Yet,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  thing  is  encouraged,  in  a  different  form, 
by  the  greater  portion  of  nominal  Christians, 
and  even  by  some  Protestants. 

Desire  for  the  Word  of  God. — ^Mr.  Kissling 
says,  "As  soon  as  the  natives  can  put  letters 
together  to  form  syllables,  and  syllables  to  form 
words,  they  are  anxious  to  get  a  Bible  ;  and, 
if  attending  our  places  of  worship,  a  Praver 
Book  also.  Nor  is  it  from  mere  curiosity  that 
they  desire  it.  Many,  I  am  sure,  use  them  in 
private  as  well  as  in  church ;  and  when  assem- 
oled  around  their  family  altar,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  sick,  and  on  their  visits  to  their  heathen 
countrymen."  During  the  eight  years  ending 
May,  1838,  2860  copies  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  issued,  and  most  of  them  paid  for.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Bealc  writes :  "  Seven  years  ago,  a 
large  stock  of  Scriptures  was  always  on  hand ; 
but  latterly,  as  fast  as  they  have  arrived,  they 
have  been  purchased  by  eager  applicants.  The 
last  two  shipments  were  hailed  by  the  people 
with  peculiar  joy.  They  completely  beset  mj 
house,  and  withm  a  fortnight  after  each  arri- 
val, nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  smaller  Bibles, 
1500  in  number,  were  exhausted." 

Missionary  Spirit. — ^The  native  Christians 
manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  impart  the  word 
of  life  to  their  destitute  countrymen ;  and  in 
order  to  cultivate  this  spirit,  the  missionaries, 
at  an  early  period,  organized  missionary  asso- 
ciations at  the  stations,  and  took  up  regular 
contribution?.  These  societies  hold  anniver- 
sary meetings,  at  which  addresses  arc  made  by 
the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  missionaries. 
Collections,  respectable  in  amount,  have  been 
reported  from  tn^se  auxiliaries  every  year.  Id 
1B51,  the  amount  collected  at  one  station  was 
£123  08.  8d.  This  amount  was  given  by  134 
communicants  and  fifty  candidates,  including 
£30  «.-  lid.  from  150  children  in  school. 

Timneh  (or  Timmanee)  Mission. — In  the  ath 
tumn  of  1840,  an  expedition  was  sent  into  the 
Timneh  country,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
favorable  opening  existed  for  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Schlenker  and  Messrs. 
N.  Denton  and  W.  C.  Thompson  were  set 
apart  for  the  work,  and  entex^  upon  theit 
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labors.  The  location  fixed  upon  for  the  mission 
"was  Port  Lokkoh,  {which  see.)  The  missionaries 
devoted  themselves  to  translations,  schools,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  but  at  the  latest  dates 
nothing  of  special  interest  had  occurred.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans;  and  "tliat  perni- 
cious system,"  says  Mr.  Schmid, "  appears  to 
present  a  most  formidable  barrier  against  the 
reception  of  Christian  truth."  The  station  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  a  native  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Schmid  visits  it  once  a  quarter,  .inspects 
the  school,  and  preaches  to  the  natives. 

Yoruba  Mission, — We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  early  history  and  ordination  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Crowther,  a  native  African.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  1843,  Mr.  Crowther  preached 
in  English,  his  first  sermon  in  Africa,  in  the 
Mission  church,  Freetown,  which  excited  great 
interest.  On  the  9th  of  January  following,  he 
established  a  service  at  the  same  place  in  Yo- 
ruba, his  native  language.  The  novelty  of  Uie 
occasion  brought  together  a  large  number  of 
people,  Yorubas,  Ibos,  Calabas,  &c.  The  ser- 
vice was  continued,  Mr.  T.  King  officiating 
after  Mr.  Crowther  left 

For  a  considerable  time  previous,  there  had 
been  a  movement  among  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans of  the  Yoruba  tribe,  towards  their  native 
land.  For  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments to  enable  them  to  carry  the  Gospel  with 
them,  Mr.  Townsend  visited  their  country, 
arriving  in  January,  1843,  at  Abbeokuta, 
where  he  met  the  chief,  Sodeke,  who  appeared 
friendly,  expressed  a  desire  for  the  return  of 
his  people,  and  for  missionaries  to  accompany 
them ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
British  Grovernment  for  what  it  had  done  for 
his  people,  and  his  determination  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  his  country.  Mr.  Townsend 
found  many  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone,  at  Abbeokuta ;  and  he  describes  some 
very  afiecting  scenes,  on  their  meeting  their 
friends  and  relatives.  The  country  he  found 
to  be  salubrious  and  fruitful.   (See  Yoruba.) 


He  returned  to  the  colony  in  December,  1S44 ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  Bev.  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Golmer,  and  Crowther,  with  their 
wives  and  four  native  teachers,  sailed  in  an 
American  vessel  that  happened  to  be  at  Free- 
town, carrying  with  them  a  frame  house,  con- 
structed for  Air.  Townsend  in  England.  They 
were  favored  with  a  prosperous  voyage,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Badagry  on  the  17tli  of  Jan- 
uary, 1845.  There  they  heard  that  Sodeke, 
the  chief  of  Abbeokuta,  was  dead,  and  were 
advised  not  to  proceed  till  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  over.  Soon  after,  the  Yoru- 
bas were  attacked  by  the  king  of  Dahomey, 
and  a  serious  war  broke  out,  the  couseouence 
of  the  slave-trade.  Being  thus  prevented  from 
going  immediately  into  the  interior,  they  com- 
menced missionary  labors  at  Badagry,  among 
a  mixed  population.  The  Gospel  was  preached 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Townsend's 
frame  house  was  put  up,  and  a  native  hoose 
erected.  The  service  was  conducted  in  the 
Yoruba  language,  the  greater  part  of  the  Lit- 
urgy having  been  translated  by  Mr.  Crowther. 

After  a  detention  of  eighteen  montlis  at 
Badagry,  Rev.  Messrs.  Townsend,  and  Crow- 
ther succeeded  in  reaching  Abbeokuta,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Golmer  at  Badagry ;  which  was  to  be 
maintained  as  a  branch  of  the  mission,  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  the  coast  Aji 
soon  as  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity  was  an- 
nounced, the  crier  was  commissioned  to  give 
public  notice  that  the  heaviest  punishment 
would  bo  visited  on  any  one  who  should  dare 
to  insult  or  steal  from  the  strangers  who  were 
coming.  The  whole  of  the  Lord's  day  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival  was  spent  by  the  chiefs  in 
wrangling  with  each  other  for  the  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  missionaries,  in  their  respective 
districts.  On  their  arrival  at  the  ferry  of  the 
river  Ogun,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Sierra 
Leone  people ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  an- 
other large  party,  dressed  out  in  their  English 
clothes,  were  ready  to  welcome  them. 

After  visiting  all  the  chiefs,  which  it  took 


On  hearing  Mr.  Thompson's  report,  the  de-  them  four  days  to  accomplish,  an  assembly  of 
Bire  of  the  \  orubas  to  return  to  tneir  country  the  chiefs  was  convened,  to  hear  from  them 
was  greatly  increased ;  and  hundreds  immc-  their  intentions,  on  coming  into  their  country. 


diately  began  preparations  for  leaving  the  col- 
ony. On  the  4th  of  November  following,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Graf,  their  missionary,  expressing  their 
desire  to  return  to  their  country,  and  present- 
ing^ through  him,  to  the  Society,  a  request  for 
a  missionary.  This  was  responded  to,  by  the 
appointment  of  Andrew  Wilhelm,  a  native 
teacher  of  established  character,  to  accompany 
them.  A  farewell  meeting  was  held,  and 
addresses  and  parting  advice  given  to  the  emi- 
grants by  Mr.  Graf  and  several  of  the  natives. 
The  Committee  decided  on  occupying  Ab- 
beokuta as  a  missionary  station ;  and  Mr. 
Townsend  went  to  England  to  receive  ordina- 
tion, in  order  to  accompany  Mr.  Crowther, 
vho  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  mission. 


The  meeting  was  conducted  with  great  deco- 
rum. Mr.  Crowther  addressed  them,  giving  a 
history  of  the  proceedings,  and  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  mission.  lie  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  to  them. 
Their  answer  was  highly  satisfactory,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  promising  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
mission.  They  immediately  set  about  the 
erection  of  buildings ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
commenced  service  partly  under  the  shelter  of 
a  narrow  piazza,  and  partly  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  hstened  to  attentively  by  all.  Tliey 
also  learuied  that  Andrew  Wilhelm,  the  native 
teacher  who  had  preceded  them,  had  been 
faithfully  laboring  to  prepare  their  way. 
Under  date  of  August  21,  Mr.  Crowthei 
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slates  tint  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  been 
torn  away  aboat  twenty-^ve  years  before,  came 
with  his  brother,  in  qaest  of  him.  Their  meet- 
ing was  mo6t  affecting ;  and  she  readily  received 
the  tnith  from  the  lips  of  her, son,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  froits  of  the  mission. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848,  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  and  Her.  J.  G.  MiJller,  with  their  wives, 
arrived  at  Badagry  ;  but  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  Mrs.  Miller  was  carried  off  by  the  tever, 
and  the  alarming  illness  of  Mrs.  Townsend, 
oblieed  her  husband  to  retorn  with  her  to 
En^and  At  Badagry,  there  was  very  little 
that  was  encouraging.  The  same  friendly 
feeling  continued  at  Abbeokuta.  Bev.  Mr. 
Muller  considered  the  Yorubas  a  superior  class 
of  Africans ;  and  their  minds  were  prepared 
to  receive  the  troth.  They  were  not  so  dull 
and  corrupt  as  those  on  the  coast  Ahready, 
the  bleasiug  of  God  had  attended  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries.  On  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1848, 
just  before  sailing  for  Europe,  Mr.  Townsend, 
after  receiving  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
true  conversion,  baptized  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Orowtiier's  mother,  and  two 
men.  On  this  occasion,  a  large  number  as- 
sembled in  the  church.  The  three  women  were 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  The  candidates  1*0- 
ceived  Christian  names  at  their  baptism.  Af- 
ter the  service,  Mr.  Crowther  preached  an  im- 
pressive' sermon,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
deepest  attention.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  b^tism,  at  this  time,  was  about  100. 

From  Badagry,  Mr.  Marsh,  as  an  instance 
of  the  cmel  kK>ndage  of  superstition,  writes, 
April  17,  1849,  that  there  exists,  among  the 
Popos,  at  Badagry,  a  custom,  bearing  resem- 
blance to  monastic  vows.  The  people  are  mostly 
under  vows  to  some  idols,  which  cannot  be 
violated  bv  themselves  or  others,  with  im- 
punity, under  these  vows,  they  are  often  shut 
up  for  a  long  time  in  their  idol  temples.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  about  five  hundred  young 
men  and  women,  shnt  up  in  these  temples. 
Vn^a  these  come  oat,  they  are  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  any  one  who  touches  their  heads 
or  treads  on  their  feet,  must  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money,  or  if  unable,  must  oe  sold  or  put  to 
death.  In  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  Mr.  Smith  passed  a  piece  of  ground 
where  these  victims  of  superstition  were  put 
to  death,  which  was  literallv  strewed  with 
human  bones ;  so  truly  are  the  ''  dark  places 
of  the  earth  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

Three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  Abbeokuta,  so  great  was  the  bless- 
ing of  Qod  npon  it,  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred constant  attendants  on  the  means  of 
mee,  eighty  communicants,  and  nearly  two 
btmdred  candidates  ;  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  become  a  topic  of  conversation  in 
tiie  war  expedition,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the 
market  places.  The  people  pressed  eagerlv  to 
hear  the  word,  and  were  deeply  moved  with  it, 
woietimes  speaking  out  and  inquiring  what 


they  should  do.  Those  who  came  to  oppose,  were 
convinced.    The  word,  also,  exercised  a  general 
and  pervading  influence  over  the  people  at 
large ;  and  there  was  a  waning  of  the  power  of 
idols  and  of  the  ancient  superstitions,    i  et,  the 
converts  were  subject  to  persecution  from  those 
who  adhered  to  the  old  customs.  The  priests  of 
the  national  superstition,  being  nearlv  deserted, 
set  up  a  persecution  in  four  or  five  ot  the  town 
ships  of  which  the  District  of  Abbeokuta  is 
comnosed,   putting    the  converts  in  stocks, 
cruelly  beating  them;  threatening  them  with 
death,  and  fining  them  to  a  heavy  amount ;  but 
at  length,  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  principal  chiefs  interfered,  and  put 
a  stop  to  these  cruel  proceedings,    l^e  attempt 
to  renew  persecution  was  again  made,  in  1850. 
The  cause  was  believed  to  be  the  close  blockade 
of  Lagos,  by  the  British  squadron,  by  means 
of  which  no  slaves  could  be  shipped ;  which  so 
enraged  the  head  slave  trading  chief  at  Abbeo 
kuta,  that  he  sought  to  annoy,  defeat,  and 
drive  away,  if  possible,  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sion, even  threatening  death  to  those  who  ven- 
tured to  go  to  church.     But  the  British  Con- 
sul, Capt.  Beecroft  soon  arrived  at  Abbeokuta, 
and  effectually  stirred  up  the  chiefs  to  protect 
the  converts. 

The  priests  are  inveterate  against  Christian- 
ity, and  do  what  they  can  to  oppose  it ;  but 
they  and  the  chiefs  seemed  to  be  held  under  a 
remarkable  restraint  They  have  a  way  of 
consulting  their  gods,  through  an  oracle,  which 
is  their  great  superstition.  This  oracle  has 
again  and  again  been  consulted  by  them,  in 
r^ard  to  the  missionaries,  but  has  never  been 
induced  to  utter  a  word  against  them ;  but 
from  first  to  last,  it  has  said  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
people,  and  that  they  must  be  permitted  to 
teach  what  they  please.  Their  oracles  are  in 
the  hands  of  tne  heathen  priests,  who,  by  a 
certain  process,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
will  of  the  god.  But,  though  they  are  open 
and  avowed  persecutors  of  Christianity,  they 
are  unable  to  make  their  oracles  utter  a  word 
against  it. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  it  became 
evident  that  the  various  parties  interested  in 
the  slave  trade  were  preparing  for  a  desperate 
and  combined  attempt  to  crush  the  rising 
Christianity  of  Abbeokuta,  and  expel  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  land.  At  length,  an  inva- 
sion was  attempted  by  the  king  of  Dahomey. 
On  the  hostile  army  appearing  before  Badagry, 
some  of  the  boys  at  the  missionary  boarding 
school  were  taken  away  to  places  of  safety ; 
but  Rev.  Mr.  Gollmer  remained  at  his  post. 
On  Sunday  evening,  March  2,  the  enemy  ap- 
proached Abbeokuta.  Many  of  the  Christian 
converts  went  from  public  worship  and  from 
their  special  prayer  meetings,  to  man  the  walls, 
for  the  whole  male  population  was  summoned 
to  the  defence.  Many  of  the  timid  inhabitants 
fled,  but  the  missionaries  remained  at  theil 
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posts,  with  a  stedfast  confidenoe  in  God. 
Masses  of  well  trained  warriors,  male  and  fe- 
male, armed  with  muskets,  bore  down  apon  the 
town,  defended  only  with  a  mnd  wall.  They 
fought  with  desperation,  bnt  were  completely 
routed,  with  great  loss ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Yorubos  was  small  The  missionaries  exerted 
themselves  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners, 
and  they  were  at  length  exchangea  for  the 
means  of  defence  against  future  attocks.  The 
immediate  moral  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Abbeokuta  was  most  striking.  The  victory 
was  by  them  unanimously  attributed  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Christian's  God.  All  persecu- 
tion ceased.  The  principal  chie&  sent  their 
children  to  the  schools.  And  it  was  hoped 
that  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  this  deep  and  bloody 
plot  a^inst  the  very  existence  of  the  mission 
at  Abbeokuta.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

An  attack  was  made  on  Badagry,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  town  reduced  to  ashes ;  but  the 
premises  of  the  mission  escaped.  At  this 
stage,  the  British  cruisers  interfered,  and  drove 
away  Kosoko,  the  usurper  of  Lagos,  who  made 
the  attack,  and  the  most  decisive  measures 
were  taken  to  put  down  the  slave  traffic. 
Treaties  were  made  with  Abbeokuta  and 
Lagos,  in  which  protection  was  secured  both 
to  the  missionaries  and  to  lawful  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  persecutions  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  many  instances  are  mentioned 
of  constancy  in  the  converts,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  early  Christian  martyrs. 

The  mission  is  extending  its  operations  on 
every  side,  and  making  exploring  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  and  bringing  to  light  con* 
Btantly  new  fields  of  labor,  to  which  the  way 
is  already  prepared,  bv  all  these  tribes  being 
representea  among  the  liberated  Africans  in 


the  Colony ;  so  that  they  are  likely  to  prove 
Josephs,  lost  and  recovered  again,  to  save  their 
people,  not  from  temporal,  but  from  eternal 
death. 

Present  Statt  of  the  Missions. — ^The  report 
of  the  society,  for  1852,  represents  the  work  as 
going  forward  at  the  different  stations,  with  a 
steady  progress.  The  Yoruba  country  had 
continued  to  be  the  scene  of  **  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;"  but  from  the  threatened  danger 
Abbeokuta  had  been  happily  preserved.  The 
missionary  work  has  been  successfully  pros- 
ecuted, and  several  new  stations  commenced. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  wari  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, Badagrv  was  reduced  to  a  small 
and  unimportant  place ;  and  the  mission  has 
been  removed  to  Lagos,  about  36  miles  east  of 
Badagry.  Lagos  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
having  water  communication  far  into  the  in* 
terior,  as  well  as  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast.  It  had  hitherto  been  a  great  slave 
mart ;  but  the  British  government  have  occu- 
pied the  place,  and  driven  out  the  traffic. 

Several  deaths  occurred  among  the  mission- 
aries in  1852;  but  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment was  sent  out,  and  Rev.  0.  £.  Yidal,  D.  D., 
having  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  arrived  at  Freetown  Dec.  27, 1852,  and 
preached  his  first  ordination  sermon  on  the 
admission  of  Messrs.  Ma^er,  Kefer,  and  Gerst 
to  deacon's  orders. 

The  report  for  1853,  represents  the  pastoral 
work  within  the  colony  as  in.  a  satisfactory 
state  of  progress,  and  the  educational  establish- 
ments as  in  a  hopeful  condition.  Not  much 
progress  was  makmff  at  the  Timneh  mission  ; 
but  the  year  has  been  one  of  peace  to  the 
Yoruba  mission.  A  good  beginning  had  been 
mode  at  Lagos. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
these  missions  in  1853  : 
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En^ish  Bantist  Missionary  Society. — Allu- 
sion has  alreaay  been  made  to  an  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  into  Sierra  Leone  in 
1795.  From  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  to 
1840,  this  society  appears  to  have  attempted 
nothing  for  West  Africa.    At  length,  how- 


ever, it  was  resolved  that  measures  should  be 
taken,  having  in  view  the  exploration  and  oc- 
cupancy of  an  entirely  new  field.  The  Rev. 
Jonn  Clarke  and  Dr.  Prince,  who  had  both 
resided  for  some  years  in  JamMca,were  invited 
to  go  forth  as  pioneers,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  contemplated  mission.    They  arrived  at 
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the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Jannury  1, 1841 ; 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath  public  worship 
Tvas  held  in  Clarence,  where  they  first  landed. 
(See  Fkbnando  Po.)  They  subsequently  vis- 
ited the  adjacent  coast,  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  commencing  missionary  operations. 
Such  was  their  report  to  the  society  at  home 
that  the  latter  soon  sent  out  a  number  of  ad- 
(Utional  laborers,  a  part  of  whom  were  station- 
ed on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  a  part 
upon  the  main  land.  The  i^ency  of  colored 
persons  from  Jamaica  is  to  be  employed  ex- 
tensively in  this  mission ;  and  a  number  have 
already  joined  their  white  brethren. 

The  prospects  of  this  enterprise  were  quite 
flattering  till  near  the  close  of  1845.  At  that 
time  three  stations  had  been  commenced  upon 
the  main  land ;  making  the  whole  number  of 
stations  four,  and  the  out-stations  five.  There 
were  also  five  missionaries,  three  male  Euro- 
pean assistant  missionaries,  and  nine  male 
colored  teachers. 

Early  in  the  year  1846,  however,  all  the 
missionaries  on  Fernando  Po  were  ordered  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  desist  from  their 
appropriate  work,  twelve  months  being  allowed 
them  to  dispose  of  the  mission  property. 

This  year  was  also  one  of  peculiar  trial,  in 
the  removal  of  two  of  the  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Sturgeon,  by  death.  The 
Spanish  jconsul  regarding  their  labors  as  a 
great  benefit  to  the  people,  consented  to  let 
them  remain,  provided  they  would  give  up 
preaching  and  cease  to  teach  the  Bible  in  their 
schools.  But  this  proposition  they  declined, 
and  employed  the  interval  allowed  them  for 
removal  in 'their  usual  labors.  Two  Catholic 
priests  were  left  at  Clarence,  but  they  have 
since  returned  to  Spain.  Seven  persons  were 
baptized,  during  the  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
providence  of  God  was  opening  other  doors 
at  Bimbia  and  Cameroons.  The  former  of 
these  is  healthy,  and  surrounded  by  140  vil- 
lages. The  report  for  1851  states  that  cheer- 
ing information  of  success  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson  at  Cameroons.  The  attend- 
ance on  preaching  was  good,  there  were  several 
inquirers,  and  14  or  15  gave  evidence  of  piety. 
This  year  the  mission  was' again  afflicted  with 
the  loes  by  death  of  two  of  its  missionaries, 
Messra.  Merrick  and  Newbegin ;  but  one  addi- 
tional missionary  was  sent  out,  and  Mr.  Saker, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  returned  to  his 
field  of  labor.  In  1852,  Rev.  J.  Wheeler  re- 
turned home,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 

climate. 

In  the  report  for  May,  1853,  the  committee 
say  that,  notwitiistanding  the  reduction  of  mis- 
sionary strength,  the  blessing  of  God  evidently 
rests  on  the  enfeebled  labors  of  the  remnant. 
At  all  of  the  three  stations  there  have  been 
convereions,  and  the  labors  of  the  negro  teach- 
ers have  been  the  means  of  salvation  to  many. 
The  care  of  the  churches  has  of  necessity  been 
committed  to  native  helpers,  who  have  shown  no 


small  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  oflBce.  The 
work  of  translation  has  been  prosecuted,  and 
several  thousand  pages  of  the  word  of  God 
printed.  Yet,  the  work  has  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  more  than  once,  at  the  Cameroons,  the 
lives  of  the  people  attending  Christian  wor- 
ship have  been  threatened. 

The  latest  complete  returns  from  this  mis- 
sion are  for  the  year  1849,  as  follows : 
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Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. — I.  Sierra 
Leone. — ^The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
commenced  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
year  1796— (not  in  1811,  as  stated  in  "  The 
Missionary  Guide-Book"  p.  27).  During  the 
eleven  years  preceding,  that  Society  had  «*• 
tablished  missions  in  ]Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  success 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  those  efforts 
encouraged  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  at- 
tempt to  open  a  field  of  missions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Sierra  Leone  was  chosen  as 
the  place  where  to  begin  these  efforts ;  and 
this  was  the  first  mission  of  any  kind  to  that 
part  of  Africa. 

In  1795,  the  venerable  Dr.  Coke,  the  father 
of  Wesleyan  missions,  united  himself  with  a 
scheme  tnen  on  foot,  by  gentlemen  of  different 
denominations,  for  the  civilization  of  the  Foti- 
lahSf  in  West  Africa.  This  expedition,  which 
originated  in  motives  so  purely  benevolent, 
proved  an  entire  failure,  not  merely  from  the 
want  of  adaptation  in  the  agents  employed, 
but  from  a  mistake  akin  to  that  of  the  Mora- 
vians, when  they  thought  they  could  first  civ- 
ilize and  then  evangelize  the  Esquimaux. 
From  similar  causes,  this  expedition  failed. 
The  persons  en^a^d  and  sent  forth  by  Doctor 
Coke  on  this  mission,  were  a  band  of  mechan- 
ics, with  a  surgeon  at  their  head ;  and  they 
were  directed  to  teach  the  Foulahs  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  On  arriving  in  the  colony,  they 
became  discontented,  and  were  soon  dispersea. 
Some  died,  and  others  returned  home,  without 
ever  having  reached  the  scene  of  their  intended 
labors  in  the  interior.  The  enterprise  "  came 
to  naught,^'  foe  its  fundamental  principle  was 
not  that  ordained  bv  the  great  head  of  the 
Church,  for  establishing  Christian  missions 
among  heathen  nations.  This  was  the  only 
mistake  of  the  kind,  which,  in  their  long  expe- 
rience, the  Wesleyans  ever  fell  into,  and  may 
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be  excused  in  view  of  the  immatare  views  en- 
tertained of  the  missionary  enterprise  nearly 
seventy  years  ago.*  The  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence lelt  tlie  rebuke,  and  promptly  rectified  the 
mistake,  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  them, 
for,  in  the  annual  minutes  of  the  Conference 
held  in  Angost  of  that  year,  Q796)  we  find 
the  following  entry :  **  Dr.  Coke  laid  before 
the  Conference  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
colony  intended  to  be  established  in  the  Fou- 
lah  country  in  Africa ;  and,  after  prayer  and 
mature  consideration,  the  Conference  unani- 
mously judged,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  on  the  proper  missionary 
clan.  The  two  brethren  above-mentionedf, 
Messrs.  A.  Murdoch  and  W.  Patten,  having 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  this  importr 
tant  work,  the  Conference  solemnly  appointed 
them  for  it,  and  earnestly  recommended  them 
and  their  great  undertaking  to  the  public  and 
private  prayers  of  the  Methodist  Society." 

Little  information  can  now  be  obtained  as 
to  the  extent  or  results  of  the  enterprise  thus 
set  on  foot  by  the  Conference.  No  report  was 
published  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
only  sources  from  whence  to  glean  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  this  mission,  are  the  **  Annual 
Minutes,"  and  the  *'Armiuian  Magazine." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  how  many  agents 
were  sent  out,  or  what  amount  of  success  they 
continued  to  have.  But,  that  a  commence- 
ment was  made,  and  considerable  good  accom- 
plishc<i,  and  that,  too,  very  soon,  is  evident 
from  the  following  notice,  being  part  of  a 
Narrative  of  Methodist  Missions,  first  drawn 
up  bv  a  Christian  of  another  denomination 
for  the  Edinburc^h  ** Missionary  Magazine" 
and  thence  copied  into  the  **  Arminian  Maga- 
zine" for  February,  1797  :— "  There  are  sJso 
in  Sierra  Leone^  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  400 
persons  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Soci- 
elv,  of  whom  223  are  blacks  and  mulattoes." 
The  next  reference  to  this  mission  turns  up  in 
1804,  when  the  preacher,  Mr.  Brown,  app^ed 
earnestly  to  Dr.  Coke  for  ministerial  help. 

*  In  explanation  of  the  above  we  find  a  note  in  the  Jfu- 
tianary  Magatine,  publUhed  in  Edinbuig  in  Aneaet,  1796, 
which  saya  :— "  We  undentand  that  the  mianon  to  the 
Foulah  country^  which  is  laid  to  have  Tailed,  was  not  pro- 
perly a  >fethodist  mlMion  :  as  the  families  that  went  out 
with  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  the  design  to  settle  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  country,  were  not  sent  by  the  Methodist  Con 
ferenoe.  They  were  mechanics,  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  England,  some  of  whom  had 
oflBciated  as  local  preachers,  and  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Coke  to  Mr.  MacaulaT.  Bnt  it  seems  they 
bad  either  not  rightly  understood  the  engasementa  they 
bad  entered  into,  or  had  not  fully  counted  the  cost.  We, 
therefore,  insert  this  note,  lest  anv  of  our  readers,  by  at- 
taching tne  common  idea  to  the  phrase  Melkodid  Misnon^ 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  these  persons  must  have 
been  missionaries,  sent  out  by  that  bo^  of  people,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preaching  to  the  heathen :  whereas, 
they  were  neither  $o  sent,  nor  was  their  mission  so  imme- 
diately to  preach,  as  to  form  a  Christian  colony,  and  ooen 
a  friendly  interoonrae  with  the  natives  of  the  Fooiah 
country."  This  explanation  will  also  serve  to  correct  a 
mistake  in  Mr.  Moister's  work,  "  Memorialt  of  Mistionary 
Labon  in  Wedem  Afriea^^'  (London,  1860,  p.  81,)  where 
he  seems  to  make  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Conference  responsible 
for  the  whole  undertaking.  Other  writera  besides  Mr.  M. 
have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake. 


Mr.  B.  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
though  only  local  preachers^  they  faithfully 
cared  for  the  little  flock  that  had  been  gath- 
ered. They  had  also  the  assistance  of  a  colored 
preacher,  a  devoted  young  man.  In  1808  we 
find  a  communication  from  this  native  preacher, 
Mingo  Jordan,  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  giving  aa 
account  of  his  labors  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Maroons,  from  1805  up  to  1808,  and  stat- 
ing that,  including  the  Maroons  that  had  been 
converted,  the  number  of  church  members  in 
and  around  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  100.  He 
earnestly  requests  in  his  letter  a  supply  of 
hymn-books  and  some  wearing  apparel  for  the 
preachers.  Dr.  Coke  tried  to  sustain  the  misr 
sion  until  he  could  find  a  suitable  man  to  go 
and  take  the  general  superintendence  of  it ; 
and,  in  1811,  he  sent  out  Bev.  George  Warren 
for  this  purpose,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Sierra 
Leone,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  church  which  had 
been  gathered  there.  Mr.  Warren's  report  to 
Dr.  Coke  gives  the  following  as  the  statistics 
of  the  mission,  as  he  found  it : — "  The  society, 
at  our  arrival,  amounted  to  110 ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  these  profess  to  enjoy  a  sense  of 
the  divine  favor ;  and  the  society  in  general, 
as  &r  as  I  can  learn,  conduct  themselves  with 
considerable  propriety.  I  found  among  them, 
at  my  coming,  tnree  local  preachers,  two  of 
whom  meet  classes,  and  six  class-leaders  b«v 
sides.  Since  this,  one  brother,  who  had  been 
in  the  country  for  his  health,  has  returned. 
Seven  have  been  admitt(Ml  on  trial,  while  sev- 
eral more  appear  to  be  under  serious  imprt^s- 
sibns.*  Sierra  Leone  had  then  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  only  about  one  in  forty  being  Eu- 
ropean. The  rest  were  Nova-ScotianSj  Maroofut, 
Timntks,  BuUom,  Kroomen,  and  recaptured 
slaves.  The  places  of  worship  were  two 
Methodist  chapels,  one  Episcopal,  and  one 
Baptist  church. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  our  sketch  of 
this  mission,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  allowed 
to  state  briefly  what  was  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety then  at  Sierra  Leone.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  after  the  Gospel  (like  the  disinfecting  fluid 
acting,  on  this  mass  of  moral  corruption)  has 
removed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  death,  the  popumtion  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
unique,  having  no  parallel  in  any  other  part 
of  die  world.  But  what  was  the  state  of  that 
anomalous  population,  as  a  field  for  Christian 
missions,  more  than  fifty  years  ago?  All  the 
elements  of  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism  were 
here  united  to  the  most  degrading  vices  of 
civilization.  And,  in  the  midst  of  tliese  abom- 
inations, missionaries  were  set  down  to  attempt 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  a  sanctifying  Chris- 
tianity through  such  "  a  hell  upon  earth  "  as  this 
place  then  was.  At  that  time  uie  colony  wns  but 
ten  square  miles  in  extent    It  was  originally 

settled  with  tiie  avowed  object  of  the  moral 

—  ~- 

•  See  MdhodiU  MagaHne  for  1807,  p.  283 ;  for  1808,  p 
672  ;  for  1812,  p.  810,  and  pp.  987  and  796. 
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ifflproFemem  of  the  natives.  But  at  the  cloee 
of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  ne^oes 
who  had  served  under  the  British  flag,  either 
on  land  or  in  the  navy,  were  located  in  Nova 
Scotia,  or  the  Bahama  Isles.  Being  dissatis- 
fied with  their  sitaation,  numbers  of  them  made 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  were  found, 
collected  together,  in  the  most  deplorable  state, 
"subject  to  every  misery,  and  familiar  with 
erery  vice."  Public  attention  was  called  to 
their  condition,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
celebrated  Granville  Sharpe,  and,  in  1787, 
*-Thc  African  Company"  was  formed.  The 
committee  purchased  land  from  the  negro 
priuces  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  which  to  locate 
these  pests  of  London  society;  and,  a  few 
months  after,  400  blacks  and  about  60  whites 
embarked  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  whites  are 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  women  of  the  most 
abandoned  character.  Such  were  the  materi- 
ab  of  the  first  English  colony  in  Western 
Africa.  A  company  of  American  refugee 
slaves  and  London  prostitutes  sent  out  by  Brit- 
»h  philanthropy  to  enlighten  and  civilize  Af- 
rica! The  results  may  be  anticipated.  From 
the  combined  influence  of  the  climate  and  the 
Ticiona  habits  of  the  colonists,  the  mortality 
wag  fearful.  In  a  few  months,  nearly  one  half 
of  them  had  either  died  or  escaped  from  the 
eolony,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
whole  were  dispersed,  and  the  town  burnt  to 
ashes  by  an  African  chief. 

In  the  year  1791,  another  association  was 
formed,  by  whose  efforts  a  few  of  the  dispersed 
colonists  were  again  collected,  and  about  1200 
more  negroes  were  transported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  About  three  years  after,  Sierra  Leone 
was  destroyed  by  a  French  squadron ;  and,  in 
1  Slid,  disappointed  and  dismayed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  various  disasters  which 
overtook  the  colony,  the  company  transferred 
their  whole  establishment  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
rising  prosperity  of  Sierra  Leone.  Law  and 
order  soon  reigned  throughout  the  colony,  and 
provision  was  made  for  its  defence.  The  Brit- 
ph  crown  had,  just  the  year  before,  declared 
the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  it  now  decreed 
that  all  captnred  slaves,  rescued  from  slave 
ehipe  by  the  English  cruisers,  should  be  brought 
into  Sierra  Leone,  as  their  asylum.  Such  are 
the  sources  whence  the  population  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  drawn,  numbering  41,735  in 
the  year  1847,  and  which  presents  in  that 
p!ace  the  representatives  of  about  200  different 
cations  of  Africa,  each  with  its  own  language, 
Bnperstitions,  and  abominable  wickedness,  and, 
when  landed  there,  possessing  no  idea  of  order, 
discipline,  honesty,  or  morality. 

Among  thcde  wretched  outcasts  of  man- 
kind, the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  been  la- 
b<>ring  from  the  first;  and  surely  in  such  a 
p'ace,  whatever  good  has  been  achieved  must 
1»^  attributed  alone  to  the  hand  of  God. 
^Iien  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  dead- 


ly character  of  the  climate,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  that  sphere  where  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  have  been  toiling  for 
half  a  century.  It  has  been  the  grave  of  our 
missionaries,  and  frequently  at  a  time  too  when 
they  had  just  become  qualified  for  usefulness 
among  tins  polyglot  people.  From  1811  to 
1850,  there  were  sent  trom  England,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  about  123  missionaries,  includ* 
ing  their  wives ;  and  of  these  there  were  no 
fewer  than  54  who  died,  while  many  others  re- 
turned home  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
health.  Nor  was  this  merely  after  a  length* 
ened  course  of  labor.  In  consequence  of  the 
unheal thiness  of  the  climate,  the  Committee, 
after  a  short  trial  of  seven  years,  restricted  the 
period  of  service  first  to  three,  and  tlien  to  hoo 
years ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  tha': 
this  period  was  exceeded.  Many  died  within 
the  first  year,  some  in  a  few  months,  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  their  landing. 
Instances  were  not  wanting  of  husbands  and 
wives  lying  ill  in  different  rooms  of  the  same 
house  at  the  same  time,  and  dying  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other.  The  frequent  sick- 
ness and  death  of  so  many  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  early  return  of  others  to  England,  could 
not  fail  to  affect  materially  the  progress  of  the 
missions.  Stations  were  sometimes  left  with 
only  one  missionary,  or  without  any  mission* 
ary  at  all. 

The  events  and  circumstances  which  we  have 
placed  before  the  reader  will,  in  a  great  meas* 
ure,  explain  why  the  400  members  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1797  should  have  dwindled 
to  110  in  1811,  when  Mr.  Warren  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission.  He  entered  on  his 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  extensive  prospects 
of  usefulness,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate 
the  year  after  he  landed  there.  William  Davis 
then  ofi^ered  himself  for  the  vacant  post,  and 
Samuel  Brown  was  sent  out  to  assist  him,  in 
the  various  openings  of  usefulness  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  work  soon  spread  from 
Free  Town  to  Wellington,  Hastin?^,  Waterloo, 
Murraytown,  &c.,  on  the  east,  and  to  York  and 
Plantains  Island  on  the  South.  And  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  checks  to  which  the 
mission  has  been  subject,  among  the  greatest 
of  which,  may  be  reckoned  each  fresh  cargo  of 
slaves,  yet  this  mission  has  been  crowned  with 
continued  prosperity.  And  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  powerful  awakenings 
and  revivals  with  which  the  Wesleyan  missions 
have  been  blest  have  taken  place  in  Sierra  Le* 
one.  Here  thousands  of  the  afflicted  children 
of  Ham,  drawn  up  from  the  recking  holds  of 
the  slave  vessels,  nave  been  made  the  joyful 

{)artakers  of  a  richer  liberty  than  British  phi- 
anthropy  could  confer  upon  them.  And  it 
is  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  resided 
there  fgr  years,  that  the  religious  experience  of 
"the  converts  to  Christianity  in  that  countrv 
is  generally  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  wLu 
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bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  profeasors 
of  religion  in  more  highly  favored  lands." 

Schools  have  also  been  established  for  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation,  in  which 
over  3,600  children  are  receiving  an  evangeli- 
cal education ;  and  an  Institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  native  ministry  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Nor  have  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  zealous  associates,  the  native  preachers, 
been  restricted  to  the  heathen  within  the  col- 
ony. They  have  brought  the  word  of  life  to 
thousands  of  idolators  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colonv ;  so  that  the  Eossos  and  the  heathen 
round  Murraytown  have  turned  to  God  from 
''  dumb  idols."  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852, 
one  of  those  remarkable  movements  took 
place  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  occasionally  start- 
les the  church  and  the  world,  evincing  a 
special  omnipotent  agency  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  inaicating  to  us  how  vast  are  those 
resources  of  influence  which  God  has  in  reserve 
and  by  which  he  mav  yet  accelerate  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
The  nature  of  this  mov^nent  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  communications  of  the  missionaries  at 
Sierra  Loone,  under  date  of  December  24, 
1852.  Rev.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Gilbert 
write,  ''  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  idolators  of  Sierra  Leone  are  casting 
their  idols  '  to  the  moles  and  the  bats.'  The 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  falling  as  lightning  to  the 
ground.  A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  George,  our 
schoolmaster  at  Murraytown,  came  to  the  mis- 
sion house,  and  requested  that  one  or  two 
missionaries  would  come  immediately  to  that 
place,  as  the  idolators  were  giving  up  their 
idols.  As  it  was  past  five  on  Sunday  evening 
when  he  came,  we  postponed  it  until  the  next 
day.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Reay 
and  myself  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  started  off 
to  the  village.  We  arrived  just  as  it  was  get- 
ting light,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  con- 
stable's house.  We  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  his  piazza  full  of  idols,  and  other  supersti- 
tious stuff  which  had  been  brought  to  him  the 
day  previous.  He  very  kindly  took  us  to  the 
houses  of  the  idolators.  We  talked  to  them 
about  their  souls,  and  exhorted  them  to  look 
to  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  Redeemer  and  God. 
One  man  who  voluntarily  gave  up  his  idol  to  us. 
said  he  had  been  an  idolator  twentv-five  years, 
but  now  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Chapel.  On 
Sunday  I  went  to  Murravtown  and  preached 
to  thosepeople  who  had  lately  given  up  their 
idols.  Tne  Chapel,  which  had  been  lately  re> 
built,  was  crowded ;  and  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion, while  I  enforced  the  words, '  Little  child- 
ren, keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  .  On  Ihe  same 
day  I  baptized  28  males  and  females,  25  of 
whom  were  adults ;  and  I  received  5  as  mem- 
bers on  tria? ;  but  some  of  these  were  back- 
sliders. As  1  looked  upon  these  people  as  they 
kncit  down  to  be  baptized,  my  feelings  over- 
came me." 


At  Free  Town   sach  a  number  of  idoh 
were  given  up  as  no  one  suspected  the  pUce  tr 
have  contained.    The  people  took  the  matte i 
into  their  own  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  simu! 
taneously  moved  by  an  invisible  impulse,  be 
coming  such  enthusiastic  Iconoclasts,  that  Mr 
Jbletcher  tells  us  all  other  work  wa!s  suspended 
In  crowds,  but  not  tumultuously,  they  paradet 
through  the  streets,  carrying  the  heathen  dci 
ties  in  procession,  to  deliver  them  up  to  th- 
magistrates  and  missionaries.     Mr.  Fletcher 
turned  his  apartments  into  a  museum  for  tht 
exhibition  of  those  unsightly  abominationF 
and  thousands  of  people  came  to  look  at  thero^ 
The  fame  of  this  movement  has  spread  faf 
along  the  coast,  producing  deep  impreesion: 
among  the  various  tribes,  and  leading  the  re 
lenting  heathen  in  many  instances  to  say  wit) 
Ephraim — **  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  witl 
idols  7"    The  work  is  extensive  and  spreading 
and  is  another  of  those  illustrations  which  frc 
quently  occur  to  show  how  powerful  and  effi 
cient  are  the  resources  of  Him  in  whose  hanc^ 
are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  lind  before  whose  Al 
mighty  Spirit  every  obstacle  must  nve  way. 
The  proximity  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Liberia,  in- 
vests this  great  work  with  an  additional  inter- 
est, as  both  of  these  colonies  bear  a  relation  to 
the  evangelization  of  Africa,  the  value  of  which 
is  incalculable.    Events  like  these  ^ive  a  pow- 
erful impetus  to  a  mission ;  and  it  is  so  in  this 
case.     The  prospects  in  Sierra  Leone,  were 
never  so  bright  as  now.     The  schools  are 
well  attended,  and  the  chapels  cannot  hold  all 
who  desire  the  word  of  God.    The  Native 
Training  Institution  is  also  doing  well.    At 
a   late  public   examination  of  the  students, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonial    Sec- 
retary and    other   ofiScial  persons  and  resi- 
dents in  the  colony,  the  students  were  exam- 
ined as  to  their  knowledge  of  Theology,  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  and  acquitted  themselves  most  satr 
isfactorily.    One  of  their  number  has  been  just 
recommended  by  the  district  meeting  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  holy  ministry. 

Those  who  remember  the  struggles  and  dif- 
ficulties which  marked  the  early  history  of  this 
mission,  can  best  appreciate  its  present  encour- 
aging condition,  and  see  with  delight  their 
hopes  not  only  realized,  but  even  far  exceeded. 

In  1811  there  was  but  one  missionary,  throe 
local  preachers,  110  members,  and  about  100 
children  in  the  schools,  with  two  small  chapels. 
Now  there  are  thirtv-one  chapels,  (some  of 
which  are  very  large,)  seven  m^ionaries,  107 
local  preachers,  over  6000  church  members, 
3608  scholars,  and  more  than  11,000  persona 
in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  missionaries.  "Ac- 
cording to  this  time,"  it  may  weU  be  said, 
"  what  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  For  more  deflr 
nite  information  on  the  present  state  of  the 
mission,  see  tibe  Tabviar  View  near  the  end  of 
this  article* 

IL  The  Gambia  Dutnd.— This  mission  was 
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commenced  by  the  Wealeyan  Society  in  the 
mr  1821.  It  lies  further  north  than  any 
other  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  field 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Weslejan  Society. 
That  portion  of  Western  Africa  which  is  drain- 
ed by  the  riTers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  named 
Smegmitlbia.  The  tribes  inhabiting  thb  district 
of  coontry  are  chiefly  the  Jalo^Sj  which  lie 
to  the  north;  the  ManiinmeSt  who  inhabit 
the  sea^board ;  and  the  Fo/idSis^  who  are  chiefly 
foond  deep  in  the  coontry,  to  the  east 

The  Jaloofs  and  Mandingoes  are  mostly 
Mohammedans;  but  they  are  very  different 
from  each  other  in  their  opinions  and  disposi- 
tions. One  portion  of  tnem,  called  Mara- 
boaU,  or  ''rehgions  people,"  are  excessively 
saperstitions,  and  put  implicit  confidence  in 
their  *^  greegrees,"  (charms,)  which  they  hang 
shoot  them  in  ^reot  nnmbers  and  variety. 
They  also  practice  witchcraft,  of  all  sorts. 
Mohammedanism  has  been  carried  to  the  west 
of  Africa  by  its  priests  in  the  capacity  of 
schoolmasters,  osing  the  Arabic  language; 
and,  though  grossly  ignorant  themselves,  tbcy 
have  acqoiied  a  powerfol  hold  over  the  native 
nuDd. 

The  Foolahs,  who  are  a  wandering  people, 
are  mostly  Pagans,  and  are  greatly  oppressed 
by  the  Mandmgoes,  who  abase  and  plunder 
them  withont  any  ceremony.  The  French,  the 
Porti^aese,  and  the  English,  have  settlements 
on  the  coast  in  these  parts,  as  the  rivers  Sene- 
gal and  Qambia  are  exceedingly  advantageous 
lOT  trade.  The  Gambia,  especially,  whose 
Boorce,  in  the  Tenda  country  is  said  to  be 
only  a  few  days'  joomey  from  the  renowned 
Niger,  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  large 
burden  for  nearly  400  miles,  and  with  small 
craft  for  nearly  700  miles.  Ships  from  Europe 
supply  tJie  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  its 
banks,  on  which  lie  nomerous  towas  aud  vil- 
lages, the  centres  of  trade  to  the  coontry  for 
hundreds  of  miles  inland. 

The  mission  schools,  which  were  established 
by  the  missionaiy  Dart,  about  the  year  1820, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Lonis,  a  French  settlement 
at  the  mootb  of  the  Senegal,  were  not  kept 
up ;  neither  were  others  that  were  established 
in  the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Yerd ;  and 
the  first  standing  missions  that  we  meet  with 
are  these  at  the  Gambia.  Not  far  from  its  estu- 
ary, which  is  twelve  miles  broad,  is  the  island 
of'St.  Mary,  in  lat  30  degs.  30  min,  north,  and 
long.  15  degs.  10  min.  w^  close  to  the  south- 
em  shore.  It  is  four  miles  long  by  one  broad. 
The  English  have  had  a  settlement  here  since 
1816.  llie  principal  town  is  Bathurst,  on  the 
oorth  side,  facing  the  main  branch  of  the  river. 
It  contains  a  number  of  excellent  houses, 
among  which  may  be  noted  the  government 
house,  the  hospital,  th^  AVesleyan  chapel,  with 
the  dwellings  of  the  merchants,  &c.  The 
popoJation  in  1846  was  3689,  of  whom  only 
So  were  white  persons  ;  the  rest  were  Mandin- 
goa,  Jak)o&,  and   lib^atcd  slaves.    Several 


missionaries  have  died  here ;  and  the  schools 
which  were  opened  here  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  year  1823,  as  also  those  which 
they  established,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
neighboring  coast  at  Birkow,  Mahmadi,  and 
Sandani,  have  sunk  under  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  The  immediate  foundress  of 
these  schools  was  the  celebrated  Hannah  Kit- 
hanif  that  spirited  lady  who,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, itinerated  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
commenced  schools  in  many  places,  and  in 
each  of  them  devoted  her  particular  attention 
to  the  languages  and  dialects,  of  which  she 
printed  a  number  of  valuable  specimens.  She 
nad  herself  brought  up  and  educated  two  Afri- 
can youths  in  England,  and  it  was  with  the 
assistance  of  these  she  opened  the  schools  at 
Birkow.  But  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  country 
fever  in  the  year  1832.  The  Wesleyan  mission 
has  stood  better,  inasmuch  as  it  still  continues ; 
though  one  Christian  messenger  after  another 
has  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  almost  yearly 
some  such  mournful  tidings  reach  us  from  this 
station.  The  Wesleyan  mission  commenced 
its  labors  in  1821,  at  a  place  called  Mandaror 
neCf  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Combo,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  St.  Marys.  This  locality,  however, 
proved  to  be  ineligible,  and  the  health  of  the 
missionaries,  Morgan  and  Bakery  having  failed, 
the  mission  was  removed  to  Bathurst,  where, 
as  also  in  Melville  Town  and  Soldier  Town  on 
the  island,  and  in  Berwick  Town  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  have  new  chapels  which  are  very 
regularly  frequented  by  native  converts  aud  the 
heathen. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Marshall  and  his  wife  were 
sent  out,  in  1623,  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
mission  at  St.  Marys.  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  were  then  laboring  there ;  but  in  a 
short  time  we  find  Mr.  Marshall  laboring  alone, 
lie  toiled  on,  however,  assisted  in  the  school 
department  by  his  devoted  companion.  But 
in  August,  1830,  he  was  laid  low,  and  in  five 
days  the  malignant  fever  carried  him  off.  As 
soon  as  an  opportunity  ofiored,  the  desolate 
widow,  with  her  little  infant,  embarked  for 
England,  taking  with  her  an  African  girl, 
Sally,  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  voyage. 
But  great  bodily  weakness  and  extreme  mental 
sufiering  soon  prostrated  her,  and  within  48 
hours  of  the  ship  reaching  the  port  of  Bristol, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  unable  to  proceed  to  her  friends 
in  the  north  of  England,  died  among  strangers, 
though  on  her  native  shore,  leaving  ner  baby  in 
the  hands  of  his  African  nurse,  both  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  One  cold  morning  in  the  month 
of  October  of  that  year,  several  young  men,  can- 
didates for  the  missionary  ministry  of  Method- 
ism, were  passing  through  the  streets  of  London, 
on  their  way  to  meet  tne  secretaries  and  com- 
mittee, to  be  examined  in  reference  to  their 
qualifications,  and  the  fields  of  labor  to  which 
they  should  be  sent.  Just  as  they  arrived  at 
the  Old  Mission  House  in  Hatton-Gardeo,  they 
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met  a  negro  girl,  canring  in  her  anns  a  poor, 
sickly-looking  white  child.  They  spoke  to  her, 
and  while  her  sable  arms  were  folded  affection- 
ately round  her  little  charge,  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  her  face,  she  told  them  of  her 
country,  and  of  the  missionary  and  his  dear 
wife,  whom  she  had  so  much  loved ;  how  they 
had  toiled  and  suffered  for  Africa,  and  how 
tlicy  were  dead,  and  no  one  to  carry  on  the 
work ;  and  here  she  stood  before  the  commit- 
tee, that  had  sent  out  the  man  of  God  and  his 
wife,  bearing  back  the  missionar;r*s  orphan 
boy,  and  pleading  that  poor  Africa  be  not 
given  up.  The  devoted  creature's  appeal,  ut- 
tered with  an  energy  and  a  pathos  truly  affect- 
ing, produced  an  immediate  and  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  missionary  candidates ;  and 
one  of  their  number,  William  MoisteTf  imme- 
diately offered  himself  to  fill  the  vacated  post. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  was  on  his  way ;  and  when 
he  arrived  opposite  Bat  hurst,  and  it  became 
known  that  there  was  a  missionary  and  his 
wife  on  board,  the  Christian  natives  gathered 
to  the  beach,  plunging  into  the  water  to  meet 
the  boat,  out  of  whicn  they  lifted  them  and 
carried  them  ashore.  They  set  them  down 
and  then  wept  aloud  for  joy,  kissing  their 
hands  again  and  again,  and,  as  they  bedewed 
them  with  their  tears,  exclaiming, "  Tank  God, 
tank  God,  Mr.  Marshall  die,  but  God  send  us 
nuder  minister ! "  They  proceeded  to  the  mis- 
sion house ;  but  the  wild  flowers  had  grown 
upon  the  unused  steps  during  the  few  preced- 
ing months.  Mr.  Moister  entered  upon  his 
work  in  faith,  and  his  labors  were  soon  owned 
of  God ;  and  others  having  been  sent  to  his 
assistance,  he  extended  the  mission  to  Macar- 
thifs  Island,  a  most  important  position  for  a 
mission.  This  move  brought  tliem  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Foulah  tribe,  the  very  people 
that  were  .the  objects  of  Dr.  Coke's  benevolent 
but  unsuccessful  enterprise  in  1796.  McCar- 
thys Island  is  situated  in  the  Gambia  river, 
about  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  nearly 
seven  miles  long  and  one  broad,  having  the 
Gambia  on  both  sides.  From  the  central 
situation  of  this  island  its  trade,  in  gold,  ivory, 
hides,  and  beeswax — its  being  the  resort  of 
the  shipping,  and  the  facilities  which  its  noble 
river  affords  for  communication  with  the  coast 
and  the  interior — no  better  position  can  be 
found  in  all  Africa  for  a  missionary  station. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Wesleyan  committee  estab- 
lished a  strong  centre  of  operation,  including, 
as  part  of  their  plan,  an  institution  for  educa- 
ting the  sons  oi  the  neighboring  kings  and 
chiefs.  The  committee  were  encouraged  to 
engage  in  this  enterprise  by  the  noble  munifi- 
cence of  a  single  individual — Dr.  Lituine,  of 
Houthampton — and  whose  benevolent  zeal  is 
the  more  to  be  appreciated,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  connected  with  the  Weslcvan  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  From  1833  to  1848,  Dr. 
Lindoe  and  his  family  expended  upon  the  Fou- 
lah MiiSion  over  $19,000.    A  tract  of  600 


acres  of  land  having  been  nyen  by  the  Got- 
ernment,  the  wandering  and  persecuted  FoUf 
lahs  were  invited  to  settle  upon  it  School 
houses  were  built,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Macbrair, 
formerly  the  Society's  missionary  in  F^pt^ 
was  sent  out  to  Macartbv's  Island  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Man- 
dingoes  and  Foulahs.  Several  able  native 
missionaries  were  raised  up,  upon  whom  the 
work  has  since  chiefly  devolved,  and  the  society 
there,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  missionary 
church,  are  laboring  and  praying  that  the  na- 
tions contiguous  to  them  may  also  be  favored 
with  the  light  of  saving  tnitL  The  record 
of  mortality  in  this  mission  is  truly  painful. 
During  the  past  32  years,  out  of  24  persomi 
sent  out,  15  have  left  the  field  disabled,  and  12 
have  fallen  into  the  arms  of  death  1  And  yet 
men  are  found  who,  with  their  lives  in  their 
hand,  rush  forward  and  offer  themselves  for 
these  posts  as  often  as  they  are  left  unfillol  by 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  death.  The  longest 
term  of  service  was  that  of  Rev.  W.  Fox,  who 
was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground  for  ten  years. 
And  next  to  him  was  Hcv.  H.  Badger,  who, 
after  spending  twelve  years  in  the  South  Afri- 
can missions,  went  to  the  Gambia  in  1848,  and 
remained  there  until  the  death  of  his  noble 
wife  last  year  obliged  him  also  to  retire.  The 
late  Mrs.  Badger  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
female  missionaries  that  ever  was  sent  out  by 
any  Christian  society.  Twenty  years  of  her 
life  she  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  salva- 
tion of  the  African  race,  in  the  West  Indies, 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  the  Gambia.  1'he 
languages  employed  at  the  Gambia,  beside  the 
English,  are  tne  Jaloof,  the  Mandin^y  and  the. 
FovJah,  For  information  as  to  the  present 
state  of  this  mission,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  table  near  the  end  of  this  article. 

///.  Tlte  Cape  Coast  Dwinrf.— With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  German  Mission  at  Akropong 
and  Ussa,  the  only  missions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
are  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Society.  This  coast 
runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adirio  or 
Volta,  to  Cape  Appolina,  a  distance  of  about 
240  miles.  The  leading  power  in  this  district 
of  Africa  is  the  Ashantee  nation,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Coomassie  or  Kumasu  The  coast  of 
Guinea,  of  which  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  part, 
first  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  that  period  the  spirit  of 
discovery,  which  during  the  middle  ages,  had 
been  confined  to  the  Aj^bs,  manifested  itself 
in  Europe  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  The 
Portuguese,  who  led  the  way,  prosecuted  their 
researches  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  various 

f joints  penetrated  into  the  interior.  The  En^- 
ish  first  commenced  trading  with  Guinea  id 
the  latter  end  of  the  Veign  of  Edward  VI.; 
but  the  merchants  who  engaged  in  such  com- 
merce were  exposed  to  considerable  risk,  'n 
consequence  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  having  built  the  fort  of  Su  Geovgt 
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dd  Mina,  endeavored  to  enforce  their  claim  to 
an  exclosive  right  to  trade  with  the  Gold 
Coast)  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  Western 
Africa.     The  Datch  deprived  the  Portuguese 
of  their  forts    and  settlements,  on  the  Gold 
Coast.;  and  their  attempt  to  serve  the  Euglish 
to  the  same  way,  led  to  the  war  between  the 
I^atch  and  English  in  1667.    At  its  conclusion 
the  English  company  were  left  in  possession  of 
ooly  one  fort,  that  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.    But 
they  soon  extended  themselves  on  the  coast 
a^aix     At  this  time  the  FanUes  governed 
the  whole  country  round  Cape  Coast — ^having 
the  powerful  and   warlike  AshanUei  on  the 
north  of  them.    The  eruption  of  the  Ashan- 
t>.«es  into   the   Fantee  country  first  brought 
them  into   collision  with  the  British,  in  the 
yjiU-    1807.      The    Ashautees  desolated  the 
oaatry — and  their  great  military  power  may 
be  ima^iae<l  from  the  fact  of  the  immense  and 
disciplined  armies  they  brought  into  the  field. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  some  of  the  wars  in  which 
this  powerful  people  engaged,  often  30,000  m^n, 
and  in  two  instanced,  as  many  as  1 00,000,  have 
b3en  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  the 
wiT  of  1807  they  took  the  Dutch  fort  at  Cor- 
maatiiie,  they  then  fiercely  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish ft>rt  of  Annamaboe,  when  a  ne:jociatiou 
eas'iei,  and  Ckibbit,  the  author  of  the  war,  had 
ti>  be  given  up  to  them.     A  second  and  a  third 
invasion  followed,  until  the  Fantces  were  com- 
pletf^y  subdued,  and  the  British  found  that,  to 
retain  their  own  possessions  they  must  concili- 
ate these  powerful  conquerors.    An  embassy 
therefore  was  sent  to  Coomassie,  a  treaty  con- 
daded,  and  a  resident  appointed  to  represent 
British  interests  at  the  capital.    Symptoms  of 
disquietude,  followed  by  another  treaty,  having 
occurred,  the  Home  Government  resolved  to 
try    harsher    mcasurps,    and    appointed    Sir 
Cliarles  McCarthy  Governor  of  Cape  Coast." 
He  adopted  a  warlike  policy.    Hostilities  were 
commenced  between  the  British  and  the  As- 
h  an  tees,  in  which  at  first  the  British  were  suc- 
c^^fnl,  bat  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Assamacow, 
2^ir  Charles  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his 
army  cat  to  pieces.    As  an  illustration  of  the 
^int  and  temper  of  the  savage  Ashantecs,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  cut  the  heads  of 
Sir  Charles  and  several  of  his  officers  from 
their  bodies,  and  having^  seized  the  Secretary 
of  tiie  General,  Mr.  Williams,  they  confined 
him  in  a  room  where  the  heads  were  kept. 
Tb^  also  tore  open  Sir  Charles'  body  and  took 
oat  bis  heart,  and  having  divided  it,  it  was 
eaten  by  the  Ashantee  Generals,  in  order  that 
they  might,  as    they  ima^ned,  imbibe  his 
bravery.     His  flesh  having  been  dried,  was  di- 
vided, together  with  his  bones,  among  the 
captains  of  the  army,  who  kept  their  respective 
shares  about  their  persons,  as  charms  to  in- 
tpire  them  with  courage. 

AboQt  two  years  from  this  period,  in  Sep- 
tcinher,  1826,  another  and  a  decisive  battle 
Wtf  /blight,  in  which  the  British  were  victo- 
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rious.  Among  the  trophies  was  a  human 
head,  enveloped  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a 
paper  covered  with  Arabic  characters ;  and 
over  the  whole  was  thrown  a  tiger  skin,  the 
emblem  of  royalty.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  General 
McCarthy,  it  was  afterwards  sent  to  England 
by  Colonel  Purdon ;  but  it  was  really  the 
head  of  the  old  king  Osai  Tttfu  Quaminat  (a 
sovereign  remarkable  for  his  prowess)  which  the 
new  king  carried  about  with  him  as  a  charm. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he 
offered  it  a  libation  of  rum,  and  invoked  it  to 
cause  all  the  heads  of  the  whites  to  come  an  i 
lie  near  it ;  and  during  the  day,  when  intell'- 
gence  was  bronght  to  him  of  the  death  of  ar  j 
of  his  principal  officers,  he  immediately,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
their  shades. 

But  the  blow  struck  by  the  British  was  so 
decisive  that  the  Ashantee  monarch  had  to 
submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  which 
were,  that  he  should  lodge  4000  ounces  of  gold 
in  the  castle  at  Cape  Coaet,  to  be  appropriated 
in  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Bri- 
tish allies,  in  case  the  Ashantoos  should  again 
commence  hostilities ;  and  that  two  of  the 
royal  family  of  Ashantee  should  be  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  as  hostages.  To  these  terms  he 
was  obliged  to  conform,  and  in  April,  1831, 
his  son  Cliivitimissah,  and  his  nephew  /itimh, 
arrived  at  the  Castle.  These  princes  were 
kindly  treated ;  they  received  a  good  education, 
under  the  direction  of  the  African  Committee, 
by  whom  the  British  Government  now  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  the  Cold  Coast;  and 
through  the  faithful  ministry  of  Rev.  J.  Dun- 
well,  the  first  Wcslcyan  missionary  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  they  both  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  public  profession  of  which  they  a/ssumed 
during  their  subsequent  visit  to  Kngland, — 
Quantamissah  receiving  in  baptism  the  name 
of  William,  and  Ansah,  that  of  John.  They 
returned  to  Africa  with  the  Niger  Expedition, 
and  were  accompanied  to  Coomassie  by  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Freeman,  Wesleyan  missionary  at 
Capo  Coast  Castle.  The  favorable  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  A-^hantee  monarch, 
by  these  two  princes,  as  well  as  by  a  few  na- 
tive Christians  who  had  returned  to  Coomassie 
from  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  as  rescued  slaves,  by  the  British  cruis- 
ers, were  thus  the  moans  employed  by  Provi- 
dence for  opening  Ashantee  to  the  labors  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

Here  we  leave  the  narrative  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  glance  at  the  work  which  had  pre- 
viously been  begun  in  the  regions  on  the  south 
of  the  Ashantee  kingdom  nearer  the  sea. 
Between  Coomassie  and  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  there  are  several  kingdoms,  as  A  sin, 
Aquapim,  Akim,  Fantee,  &c.,  over  which  the 
monarchs  of  Ashantee  formerly  claimed  supreme 
sovereignty.    And  it  is-  humiliating  to  reflect 
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that  thongh  three  Protestant  powers  of  Europe 
— the  Danes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English — ^have 
successively  had  intercourse  with  these  and 
otlier  parts  of  Guinea  for  three  centuries,  yet 
until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  communicate  to  the 
native  population  the  light  and  blessings  of 
Christianity.  In  the  year  1751,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  went  out  under  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  to  the  Gold  Coast,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  establishing  a  mission  there. 
Duriug  the  four  years  of  his  stay  he  officiated 
as  chaplain  of  the  troops  and  residents  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  but  was  much  discouraged  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  natives.  His  health  having  failed 
he  returned  to  England  in  1756,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  efforts.  Before  leavinjj,  he 
had  sent  home  three  native  bovs  from  Cape 
Coast,  who  were  placed  bv  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  in  a  school  in  Islington, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hickman,  with  whom 
they  arc  reported  as  having  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  useful  learning,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  tne  Christian  religion.  One  of  these 
youths,  of  the  name  of  QuaqtUj  was  afterward 
sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having 
completed  his  education  there,  he  received  or- 
dination, and  returned  to  exercise  the  Christian 
ministry  in  his  native  country.  He  was  chap- 
lain at  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  more  than  fifty 
years ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  turning  any  of  his  countrymen 
to  Christianity.  Nor  will  this  excite  surprise, 
when  it  Is  known  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  at  lea<<t  as  much 
confidence  in  the  infiucnce  of  the  Fetishj  as  in 
the  power  of  Christianity.  The  case  of  this 
individual  furnishes  matter  for  grave  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of 
Africa.  It  yields  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
Christianizing  heathen  lands,  primarily  or 
chiefly,  by  brmging  natives  to  England  or  the 
United  States,  for  education,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  employed  as  the  principal  instruc- 
tors of  their  countrymen ;  and  shows  that  if 
on  Uieir  return,  they  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, it  is  more  likely  that  they  will  sink 
down  again  to  the  level  of  their  former  state, 
than  that  they  will  prove  the  regenerators  of 
their  country.  Instructed  natives  may  main- 
tain their  consistency,  and  act  f\  useful  part, 
where  they  are  placed  under  the  eye  and  direc- 
tion of  the  missionaries ;  but  if  they  be  thrown 
back  into  heathen  society  without  such  sup- 
port, it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise,  should 
the  result  prove  that  the  time  and  care  em- 
ployed upon  their  culture  have  been  expended 
in  vain.  Some  English  chaplains,  who  were 
sent  to  the  Gold  Const  after  the  decease  of 
Quaque,  successively  died  soon  after  their  arri- 
ve at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
About  twenty-four  years  since,  a  mission 


was  commenced  by  the  Bade  Missionary  Society 
at  Danish  Akra,  and  in  the  adjoining  country 
of  Aquapim;  but  this  truly  philanthropic  un- 
dertaking does  not  appgai*  to  have  met  with 
the  desired,  success.  The  missionaries  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  quarters  where  they  ought 
to  have  found  encouragement  and  support ; 
several  of  them  were  removed  by  death,  and 
the  last  survivor,  Mr.  Riis,  returned  to  Europe 
in  1840. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Gold  Coast  about 
the  time  that  the  providence  of  God  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  rt.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that 
the  committee  of  this  society  were  induced,  by 
a  peculiar  train  of  inviting  circumstances,  to 
send  a  missionary  on  a  visit  of  observation  to 
the  Gold  Coast.  A  few  native  youths,  who 
had  learned  to  read  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  excellent  government  school 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  became  so  interested  by 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  regular  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  it  together,  and  of  carefully 
inquiring  into  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  formation  of  this  in- 
teresting society  took  place  in  October,  1831  ; 
and,  in  the  j;ear  1833,  William  De  Graft,  one 
of  these  native  youths,  and  who  himself  had 
begun  to  read  the  Scriptures  privately  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  inquiry,  received  at  Dix 
CovCt  where  he  was  then  residing)  a  request 
from  his  young  firiends  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
that  he  woula  engage  some  suitable  person, 
who  might  be  proceeding  to  England,  to  pur- 
chase for  their  use  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  Shortly  after,  tne  late  ex- 
cellent Captain  Potter,  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  arrived  at  Dix 
Cove ;  to  whom  De  Graft  applied  as  one  likely 
to  execute  with  promptness  and  care  the  com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  captain  was  surprised  at  receiving  such 
an  application  from  a  native  young  man,  and 
became  so  greatly  interested  bv  the  information 
which  his  questions  elicited,  ttat  he  was  led  to 
ask  whether  the  instructions  of  a  missionary 
would  not  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  native 
inquirers  after  the  true  religion  ?  De  Graft 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  appeared  doubt- 
ful whether  so  high  a  privilege  was  attainable. 
Captain  Potter  next  proceeded  to  Cape  Coast, 
where  he  saw  the  other  members  of  the  meet- 
ing or  society,  and,  having  consulted  President 
Maclean,  he  returned  to  England,  resolved  to 
exert  himself,  in  order  that,  on  his  next  voy- 
age, he  might,  together  with  copies  of  the 
scriptures,  take  out  a  Christian  missionary 
who  should  "  preach  the  word  **  to  those  who 
wtre  already  united  in  seeking  the  way  to 
eternal  salvation,  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  other  portions  of  the  heathenish  na- 
tive population  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Immedi- 
ately  alter  his  arrival  at  Bristol,  Capt.  Potter 
communicated  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
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Committee  in  London  his  riews  as  to  the  pro- 
mising opening  for  miasionary  exertioD  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  and  generously  offered  to  take 
a  missionary  with  nim  on  the  next  voyage, 
who  might  make  personal  observation  and  iii- 
qairy  upon  the  spot ;  and,  should  he  conclade 
that  the  prospect  was  not  such  as  to  warrant 
hii  continuance  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
a  misaon.  Captain  Potter  engaged  that  in 
that  ease  he  would  bring  him  back  to  England 
without  any  expense  to  the  missionary  society. 
This  noble  <^r  met  with  acceptance  on  the 

Sort  of  the  mis^onary  conunittee,  and  the  Bev. 
Qscph  DunweU  was  selected  for  the  interesting 
sorioe. 

This  devoted  missionary  embarked  with 
Capt  Potter  at  Bristol,  Oct  l*7th,  1834  The 
entries  in  his  private  journaV  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  views  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
arduous  undertaking.  He  landed  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  on  or  about  January  1,  1835, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  President  Maclean 
infornung  him  of  his  arrival,  and  stating  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Committee,  in  senaing  him  to  that  part  of 
A/rica.  The  President  gave  him  a  kind  recep- 
tion. By  the  native  young  men  who  formed 
the  society  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Mr.  DunweU  was  received  "  as  an  angel  of 
God."  They  at  once  {Haced  Uiemselves  under 
his  care,  and  he  commenced  his  ministry  at 
Cape  Coast  town  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  he 
landed.  Speaking  of  the  congr(^ation  to 
whom  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  composed 
of  the  memb^^s  of  the  above  mentioned  soci- 
ety and  a  few  others,  Mr.  D.  remarks,  "  The 
deq)est  attention  was  manifested ;  joy  beamed 
on  every  countenance,"  and  ailds, "  Their  gra- 
titude IS  without  bounds,  and  they  say.  '  we 
never  did  think  of  the  missionaries  coming  to 
teach  black  men.' " 

One  class  of  persons,  however,  the  /rfisA 
meoj  speedily  took  the  alarm,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  people  from  attending 
Christian  worship,  and  many  of  their  steadfast 
votaries  employed  ridicule  and  threats  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors from  listening  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
But  in  spite  of  such  opposition,  the  people 
flocked  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  D.  at  Cape  Coast 
CasUe,  Ajinamaboe,  and  other  places  which 
he  visited.  And  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  product 
their  salutary  effect  on  many  mmds,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  personal  salvation  steadily  in- 
creased. Mr.  DunweU,  in  his  correspondence 
at  the  time,  mentioned  with  much  satisfaction 
%  striking  instance  of  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  brought  out  her  household  gods 
and  publicly  burned  them  in  the  presence  of 
her  heathen  neighbors. 

The  mission  soon  assumed  a  most  promising 
Appeanuica     The  large  room  in  which  public 


too  small,  and  a  subscription  was  commenced 
among  die  natives  for  the  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble place  of  worship.  Mr.  DunweU  had  se- 
curea  great  respect  among  all  classes  of 
society,  and  was  receiving  applications  from 
distant  places  to  afford  them  also  the  benefit 
of  his  labors.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  antici- 
pations which  this  hopeful  state  of  things  in- 
spired, he  was  attacked  by  fever,  under  which 
he  sunk  in  a  few  days  ;  and  left  the  societies 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
"  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  He  died  June 
14, 1835.  Upon  his  dying  bed  no  word  of 
discouragement  or  regret  escaped  his  lips, 
on  account  of  his  having  so  early  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  missionary  enterprise ;  but  a 
quenchless  zeal  for  the  cause  oi  his  Divine 
Master  sustained  him  to  the  last,  and  all  the 
solicitude  he  manifested  was  for  the  infant 
church  formed  by  his  instrumentality. 

This  alBictive  dispensation  produced  the 
deepest  feeling  among  all  who  took  any  inter- 
est m  the  mission.  On  the  following  morning 
a  native  wrote,  "  Sad  news  in  the  town  ;  the 
shepherd  is  taken  away  I  The  poor  missionary 
is  dead  1"  Great  numbers  of  the  native  people 
and  the  resident  English  gentlemen  attended 
his  funeral,  at  which  his  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent officiated.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
the  church  met  to  take  into  consideration  the 
painful  circumstances  of  their  bereaved  state. 
The  artless  manner  in  which  a  record  of  this 
meeting  was  made  in  the  minute-book  of  the 
Societv,  will  best  explain  the  conclusion  that 
was  adopted  :  **  I  met  the  class  on  purpose  to 
know  wnether  they  would  continue  m  the  pro-' 
fessions  thev  had  recently  entered  into,  or  re- 
turn to  their  former  ways,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  their  missionary?  They  said. 
They  would  remain  in  the  new  profession :  for 
though  the  missionary  was  deady  God  lives,'* 
Another  appeal  was  forwarded  to  London, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  Committee  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wrigley  and  his  wife  to 
the  vacant  station.  They  arrived  in  Sept., 
1836,  and  were  followed  next  year  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrop  ;  but  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Wrig- 
ley sunk  under  the  hand  of  death,  and  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
their  arrival  on  the  coast,  were  attacked  by 
fever  and  in  a  few  days  after  were  both  laid  in 
the  grave.  Mr.  "Wrigley  was  but  just  recover- 
ing from  an  attack  of  the  fever  when  he  was 
b^eaved  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop.  But 
though  left  alone  he  toiled  on  at  the  erection 
of  £e  large  new  chapel,  and  preached  the 
gospel  till  November,  when  he  also  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  The  arrival  of  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Freeman  and  his  wife  early  in  January,  1838» 
once  more  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
native  church.  Mr.  Freeman  had  zealously 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  mission  when  he 
was  attacked  with  the  seasoning  fever ;  and 
while  watching  with  solicitude  at  his  sick  bed. 


Borice  was  held  in  Cape  Coast  town  proved  |  Mrs.  Freeman  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam 
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matorj  complfunt,  which  terminated  her  valo- 
able  life  in  a  few  hoars.  Mr.  Freeman  gradu- 
ally recovered  his  health ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  except  during  his  occasional  vis- 


its to  England,  has  been  engaged  in  the  tac&» 
cation  of  plans  which  have  contributed  greats 
ly,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  tiie  eowgo> 
ment  of  the  mission  on  the  Gold  Coast 
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Mr.  Freenum  is  a  colored  mau,  and  though 
not  bom  in  Africa,  yet  of  African  parentage. 
He  has  received  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation, which  added  to  his  great  natanu  abil- 
ities, and  ail  sanctified  by  a  zeal  for  Christ  and 
for  Africa  which  nothing  can  quench,  renders 
him  an  agent  of  preeminent  ability.  On  his 
arrival  at  Cape  Coast  in  1838,  he  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bereavements  which  death 
had  made  in  the  missionary  ranks,  the  cause 
of  God  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity, 
chiefly  by  the  labors  of  the  local  preachers  and 
dass  leaders,  so  that  there  were  over  450 
church  memb^s  scattered  over  the  district 
where  the  missionaries  and  their  devoted  assist- 
ants had  itinerate.  There  were  also  a  few 
schools,  with  five  or  six  places  of  worship,  one 
of  ifideh  conld  hold  from  6  to  700  persons,  and 
was  well  filled  with  attentive  hearers.  The 
new  chapel  at  Capo  Coast  was  completed  soon 
after  Mr.  Freeman's  recovery.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  place  of  worship  out  of  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  on 
the  day  of  dedication  it  was  crowded  to  its 
ntmost  capacity  by  a  deeply  interested  con- 

E^ion  of  Airiea's  sons  and  daughters.  The 
1  had  been  introduced  in  Annamaboe  by 
inented  Mr.  Dunwell,  and  the  claims  of 
Christianity  were  first  introduced  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Winnebah,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Coast 
Town,  by  William  De  Graft,  who  had  now  be- 
come a  local  pOreacher  and  a  useful  agent  of 
the  Societv.  Mr.  Freeman  had  also  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  gospel  established  and  extended 
in  Akra,  and  at  Domonasi,  Dix  Cove,  and  sev- 
en! other  places.  Bat  it  is  in  connection  with 
his  visits  to  Ashantee  (pronounced  As-hanti,) 
that  Mr.  Freeman's  name  has  come  so  pro- 
minently before  the  public  of  late  years. 

The  territory  over  which  the  kii^  of  Ashan- 
tee rdgns,  including  the  dependencies  of  that 
power,  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  England  and  Wales  united.  The  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  by  Mr.  Beecham  at  over 
4/)00,000 ;  while  the  capital  city,  Coomassie, 
(pronounced  Kum^i,)  is  said  to  contain  at  least 
100,000  persons.  They  are  a  powerful  race  of 
men,  but,  to  a  frightful  degree  reckless  of  human 
life ;  and  some  of  their  manners  and  customs 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  on  earth  for  blood- 
thirstiness  and  brutality.  Their  monarchy  is 
very  powerful — ^they  have  a  large  armv,  of  over 
1^,000  men,  well  disciplined,  and  also  great 
wealth,  which  they  delight  to  exhibit  in  truly 
barbarian  magnificence. 

This  remarkable  people  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, but  fit>m  the  want  of  written  records 
among  them,  little  can  be  known  of  theur  early 
history.  The  mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  north 
of  their  territory,  seem  to  have  opposed  a  suc- 
cessfiil  barrier  to  the  desolating  tiae  of  Moham- 
medanism OS  it  swept  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  Niger  rolls  its  course.  During,  or 
sboQ^  the  thirteenth  century,  that  portion  of 
(he  pure  Negro  race  which  could  not  brook 


the  Mohammedan  rule,  took  refuge  to  the 
south  of  this  great  mountain  range,  and  have 
there  maintained  their  independence  to  the 
present  day.  Among  all  the  negro  kingdoms, 
Ashantee  holds  the  foremost  place ;  and  the 
conversion  of  such  a  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  should  it  take  place,  would  be  "  life 
from  the  dead  "  to  the  nations  around  them. 
And  hence  the  surpassing  interest  whick  at> 
taches  to  any  opening  for  the  Gospel,  however 
small,  among  this  remarkable  people.  (See 
Ashantee  and  tJie  Gold  Coast.) 

Mr.  Freeman  felt  the  importance  of  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  Christianity  into  Ashantee, 
and  at  length  an  opportunil^  offered;  and 
leaving  the  mission  at  Cape  Cfoast  under  the 
care  oi  William  De  Craft,  he  made  preparation 
for  the  arduous  undertaking.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  ^read  the  Gospel  among 
their  countrymen,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  native  Christians  at  Cape  Coast  not 
only  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of 
their  missionary's  care  for  several  months,  that 
he  might  perform  this  service,  but  they  also 
contributed  of  their  own  little  means  1^600 
toward  the  expenses  of  his  Journey.  Refer- 
ring those  who  desire  more  information  on  this 
interesting  subject  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  allow,  to  the  published  Journals  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  we  will  merely  state  a  few  facts  in 
conclusion.  He  left  Cape  Coast  on  the  29 ih 
of  January,  1839,  accompanied  by  a  few  at- 
tendants, and,  after  being  detained  at  various 
towns  along  his  route  by  uie  superstitious  fears 
of  the  Ashantee  king,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend why  a  missionary  should  waut  to  see 
him  and  visit  his  capital,  no  stranger  ever 
having  gone  there,  except  to  trade  or  conclude 
a  treaty,  or  for  some  secular  object ;  and  yet, 
under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  pow- 
erful fetishman,  whose  wrath  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  provoke,  the  king  at  length  gave 
consent  that  he  might  approach  the  capital. 
Mr.  Freeman  afterward  learned,  that  previous 
to  leave  being  granted  for  his  approacn,  a  sac- 
rifice of  two  human  victims  had  been  made 
with  a  view  to  avert  any  evil  that  mi^ht, 
without  such  precaution,  result  from  his  visit. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  his  recep* 
tion.  At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  he 
entered  Coomassie,  and  was  received  in  the 
spacious  market  place,  by  the  king  and  his 
officers  and  army,  with  others,  to  the  amount 
of  over  40,000  persons.  And  there  he  stood, 
the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  that  had  ever 
entered  the  dark  and  blood-stained  ca{)ital  of 
Ashantee  to  oflfer  to  its  monarch  and  its  people 
the  religion  of  purity  and  peace. 

The  king,  though  kind,  would  not  commit 
himself  as  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
a  mission  station  in  his  capital,  but  requested 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  wished  Mr.  Freeman 
to  return  soon  again  and  he  should  give  him 
an  answer.  After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in 
consequence  of  a  "custom"  for  a  deceased 
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zelatire,  ix>  whose  shade  42  human  beings  were 
sacrificed  in  two  days,  while  Mr.  F.  was  there, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart ;  having  striven  to 
commanicate  to  the  monarch  and  his  counsel- 
lors, as  far  as  thej  were  disposed  to  give  him 
aadience,  as  full  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
as  he  poe^bly  could,  lie  evidentlv  made  a 
good  impression  at  Coomassie,  and  though  the 
door  was  not  opened,  yet,  by  his  being  kindly 
received  in  his  avowed  character  as  a  mission- 
ary, its  bolts  had  been  drawn,  and  he  hoped  a 
future  visit  would  result  in  a  free  access  for 
the  Gospel.  The  publication  of  Mr.  F.'s  jour^ 
nal  greatlv  increased  the  interest  already  exist- 
ing on  behalf  of  Ashantee,  and  a  special  fund 
of  $25,000  Was  soon  raised  to  open  a  mission 
in  that  kingdom.  Accompanied  by  the  two 
Ashantee  princes,  who  hod  lust  returned  from 
England,  the  youngest  of  wnom  is  heir  to  the 
throne,  Mr.  Freeman  set  out  on  a  second  visit 
to  Coomassie  in  November,  1841.  He  was 
kindly  received,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
ground  for  a  mission-house  and  permission  to 
establish  a  school,  and  have  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed in  the  streets  and  markets  of  Coomassie 
/  without  any  restraint.    And  though  little  has 

as  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  gath- 
ering a  church,  yet  the  fact  that  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  persons  statedly  attend  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  capital  of  Ashantee  is  cause  of 
great  encouragement,  and  we  look  forward 
with  hope  that  this  citadel  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  will  yet  be  surrendered  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  Salvation. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  gospel  into 
Ashantee,  Mr.  Freeman  was  enablra  the  next 
year  to  visit  Sodeke^  the  powerful  chief  of 
Abbcokuta,  and  obtained  permission  to  preach 
the  eospel  and  open  a  school  in  the  capital, 
which  Mr.  F.  considers  to  be  larger  tiian  even 
Coomassie ;  so  that  there  are  now  ,Christian 
missions  in  AshanteCj  Badi^ry,  and  Abbeo- 
kuta,  besides  Cape  Coast  Town,  Dix  Cove, 
Annamaboe,  Domouasi,  Akra  and  other  im- 
portant places.  The  queen  of  Jabin  also,  has 
lately  applied  to  Mr.  Freeman,  very  earnestly 
requesting  him  to  establish  a  mission  in  her 
dominions. 

Badagry  and  Abbeokuta  have  been  descri- 
bed by  travelers,  particularly  by  Lander,  as  the 
seat  of  the  most  sanguinary  superstitions,  and 
the  scene  of  the  worst  atrocities  and  cruelties 
of  the  slave-trade ;  and  yet  even  here  have  the 
returned  and  christianized  emi^nts  from 
Sierra  Leone  been  kindly  received  by  the 
savage  monarch,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  been  laid.  But  for  further  infor- 
mation we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  forego- 
ing tables.  An  institution  for  training  a 
native  ministry  is  in  operation  at  British  Akra, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wharton.  All  the  re- 
ports for  1853  from  this  district  speak  of  the 
continued  prosperitv  of  the  work  in  highly 
gratifying  terms.  A  recent  letter  of  the  gen- 
i'.ul  superiutendent  says : "  Never  has  the  work 


of  God  in  this  di^ct  been  known  to  assomo 
so  cheering  an  aspect  The  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  rapidly  extending  itself  into  the  in- 
terior. All  the  out  stations,  except  perhaps 
Kumasi,  are  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  flour- 
ishing condition — ^the  pastoral  visits  to  the 
stations  in  the  interior  delight  us  much ;  they^ 
are  means  of  grace  to  ourselves."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  exemplify  this  latter  statement  hj 
the  details  of  a  recent  journey  taken  for  the^ 
double  purpose  of  opening  a  new  native  chapel 
at  AbfMdi,  which  has  been  built  by  the  chief 
of  that  town,  at  his  own  expense,  and  presented 
to  the  mission,  and  of  laving  the  foundation  of 
a  chapel  at  Dtinquahf  where  the  Gospel  is  ex- 
tending its  power  among  the  people.— TTes^ev- 
an  Missionary  Notices,  Annuat  Reports,  and  the 
Annual  Minutes  and  Magazine;  Fox's  History  of 
Missions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  MoiJter*s 
Missionary  Memorials  of  Western  Africa;  Biunt' 
hardfs  Manual^  Missionary  History  and  Gt^ 
ography ;  arid  Beecham's  Asnantee  and  the  Gold 
Coast. — Rev.  W.  Butlsb. 

American  Baptist  Missionabt  Union. — 
This  mission  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa  known  bs  Liberia,  and  to  the 
Bassa  tribe  of  its  inhabitants,  a  people  occn- 
pying  a  strip  of  the  coast,  ninety  miles  in  length 
lying  between  Junk  river  and  the  river  Sesters, 
extending  nearly  seventy  miles  in  the  interior. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  in  number. 

The  first  missionaries  sent  by  the  Board  to 
Africa  were  Rev.  Lott  Carey  and  Rev.  Collin 
Teage,  two  colored  men,  who  were  ordained  at 
Richmond,  Ya.,  in  January,  1821,  and  soon  after- 
wards sailed  for  Liberia  as  emigrants  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  This  society 
had  then  no  colony  upon  the  coast,  and  Messrs. 
Carey  and  Teage  went  to  Freetown,  in  the 
English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Li  February, 
1822,  they  removed  to  Monrovia,  a  settlement 
planted  by  colonists  from  America,  and  com- 
menced their  labors  as  missionaries.  During 
the  following  year  a  church  was  formed  and 
six  persons  were  added  to  it  by  baptism,  and 
in  1824  nine  more  were  baptized,  and  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected.  Of  this  church  Mr. 
Carey  became  the  pastor,  his  associate  having 
meanwhile  returned  to  Sierra  Leone.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligenoe  and  energy 
of  character,  and  his  career  was  one  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  people  of  his  race,  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact  on  the  shores  of 
Africa. 

Early  in  1825  Bey.  Calvin  Holtoil  was  ap 
pointed  to  this  mission  by  the  Boiurd,  and  sailed 
for  the  American  colonies  which  had  been 

{)lanted  on  the  coast  He  had,  however,  scarce 
y  arrrived,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  fevei 
which  in  that  climate  seldom  fails  to  attack 
Europeans  from  other  latitudes.  Meanwhile, 
the  mission  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Carey  with 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  pioos  assistants  whom 
he  found  among  the  emigrants.    He  provided 
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most  of  the  resources  by  which  it  was  kept 
ftliYe,  for  the  allowance  of  the  Board  was  at 
this  time,  yery  small,  and  gave  direction  and 
character  to  all  its  operations.  These  em- 
braced the  emigrant  colonists  at  Monrovia,  also 
the  natiyes  dwelling  upon  the  coast,  especially 
thoee  at  Grand  Mount,  where  he  preached  and 
established  schools.  In  September,  1826,  he 
was  elected  vice-agent  of  the  colony,  and  sub- 
seqaently,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ashmun  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  for  the 
interim  to  the  post  of  governor,  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  discharging  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Serious  depredations  had  been  made 
upon  the  property  of  the  colony  by  some  na- 
tives, and  Mr.  Carey  had  called  out  the  troops, 
and  was  making  arrangements  for  its  defense 
when  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  large  mass 
of  gunpowder  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  the  church  of  which 
be  was  pastor  contained  a  hundred  members. 
It  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  "Mr,  Teage, 
who  now  retarned  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  of 
Mr.  Waring,  one  of  its  members  lately  ordained 
a  minister.  The  agencies  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Carey,  long  survived  his 
death,  and  continued  to  bless  the  race  for  which 
he  had  toiled.  The  church  at  Monrovia  soon 
numbered  two  hundred  members,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel  were  extended  to  the 
natives  of  the  coast,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred 
were  united  with  the  several  churches  of  the 
colony. 

In  1830,  Rev.  Benjamin  Skinner  was  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  arrived  at 
Monrovia  with  his  family  in  December.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  they  were  all  prostrated 
with  the  fever  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  six  months  they  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  ravages,  Mr.  Skinner  himself  dy- 
ing at  sea  on  his  passage  to  the  United  Stat^. 
After  these  disastrous  issues  of  the  attempts  of 
the  managers  to  employ  missionaries  in  Africa, 
five  years  elaps^  oefore  any  reinforcement 
was  sent  to  the  mission.  During  the  interval 
the  gospel  was  preached,  and  public  worship 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  maintained 
by  preachers  who  were  appointed  from  among 
the  pious  emigrants.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
were  Rev.  A.  W.  Anderson,  Rev.  John  Lewis, 
and  Rev.  Hilary  Teage  son  of  Collin  Teage. 
In  the  summer  of  1834,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Skinner, 
father  of  the  missionary,  went  to  reside  in  Li- 
beria. He  had  been  a  physician,  and  also  a 
minister  in  Connecticut,  and  now  emigrated 
to  Liberia  from  motives  of  philanthropy  to- 
wards the  race  for  whose  interests  his  son  had 
sacrificed  his  life.  This  gentleman  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  governor,  and  exerted  both 
bis  pereonal  and  official  inffuence  in  favor  of 
the  mission  and  the  spiritual  objects  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote. 

In  18- <5  Rev.  W.  G.  Crocker  and  Rev.  W. 
Mylne  offered   themselves  to  the  Board,  and 


were  appointed  missionaries  to  Africa.  Their 
proposal  was  a  noble  sacrifice,  which  the  man- 
agers, though  they  did  not  feel  at  liber^  to 
solicit  it,  yet  were  unwilling  to  decline.  They 
were  persons  of  education  and  of  high  qualifi- 
cations for  the  service  to  which  they  devoted 
themselves.  Thev  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  11th  of  Jufy,  1835,  and  arrived  after  a 
brief  passage,  at  Monrovia,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  Millsburg,  a  town  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  go  through  with  the  process  of 
acclimation.  They  were  soon  all  attacked  with 
the  fever  of  the  coast,  which  terminated  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Mylne,  the  only  lady  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Crocker,  though 
with  reduced  strength,  were  soon  able  to  enter 
upon  their  labors  as  missionaries,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  selected,  with  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Skinner,  Edina  as  the  place  of  their  residence. 
This  was  a  settlement  of  the  Colonization  So- 
cieties of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mecklin  river,  opposite  Bassa 
Cove,  the  principal  trading  place  of  the  Bassa 
tribe,  a  numerous  people  whose  language  was 
widely  spoken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. They  began  to  acquire  the  language 
with  the  aid  of  a  young  colonist  who  could 
speak  both  Bassa  and  English.  They  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
country  by  several  excursions  into  the  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time  preached  and  established 
schools  among  the  emigrant  colonists  both  at 
Bassa  Cove  and  Edina.  At  the  former  place 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  funds  which 
they  collected,  and  during  the  year  1836  six- 
teen persons  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Mylne  was  temporarily 
the  pastor. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  Mr.  Crocker 
was  able  so  far  to  master  the  language  as  to 
prepare  a  spellifig-book  and  small  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phrases ;  to  which  was  also  ap- 
pended a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  of  divine 
revelation.  ITiese  were  printed  in  December, 
1836,  and  contributed  very  perceptibly  to  the 

f)rogress  of  the  schools  and  to  the  general  intel- 
igence  of  the  tribe.  It  was  not  tiU  June,  1837, 
that  the  mission  buildings  at  Edina  were  ready 
to  be  occupied,  and  at  this  time  the  missiona- 
ries, who  had  sufiered  repeatedlv  from  attacks 
of  disease,  established  themselves  there  and 
commenced  their  work  more  immediately 
among  the  native  population.  They  had  also 
frequently  visited  a  district  up  the  river,  whose 
chief  manifested  so  great  interest  in  their 
labors,  that  in  October,  1837,  Mr.  Crocker 
took  up  his  residence  at  Madcbli,  the  princi- 
pal village  of  the  district.  The  chief's  name 
was  Sante  Will,  and  he  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
portant patron  of  the  mission,  and  was  the 
first  to  entrust  his  sons  to  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  number  of  children  now  sent 
to  the  school  at  Edina  was  quite  as  large  as 
could  be  provided  for,  and  many  of  them  were 
sons  of  the  principal  chiels  among  the  Baasiis ;. 
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the  son  of  king  Kober  being  the  most  promi< 
nent,  both  for  intelligence  and  for  excellence 
of  character. 

The  mission  at  Edina  was  now  fully  estab- 
lished, but  its  heroic  conductors,  though  they 
appear  to  have  taken  a  most  hopeful  view  of 
their  condition  and  prospects,  yet  found  them- 
"selves  in  the  midst-of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
of  degrading  superstitions  and  brutal  wrongs, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  The  colonists  in 
the  neighboring  settlements  often  presented 
an  example  aud  exerted  an  influence  most  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  the  mission ;  while 
the  natives  of  the  coast  were  so  debased  by 
barbarian  passions,  and  so  brutalized  by  super- 
4stitions,  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  compre- 
hending spiritual  truth.  In  addition  to  tliis, 
they  were  near  the  marts  in  which  the  horrid 
traffic  in  slaves  was  constantly  carried  on,  in 
many  instances  by  the  very  persons  to  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
They,  however,  were  not  disheartened,  and 
even  prepared  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
mission  to  other  tribes,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior. 

In  January,  1838,  this  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Ivory  Clarke  and 
his  wife,  who,  so  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  acclimating  fever — which  with  them 
was  unusually  mild — entered  upon  the  studv 
of  the  lan^age  and  the  performance  of  such 
labors  as  their  inexperience  would  admit.  The 
prospects  of  the  mission  were  brightened  by 
this  accession,  bat  only  for  a  brief  season  ;  for 
Mr.  Mylne,  who  had  suffered  from  repeated 
fevers,  in  the  following  May  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  with  a  consti- 
tation  hopelessly  shattered,  to  withdraw  from 
the  service  of  the  Board.  The  station  at  Edina 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  emigrant  colonists; 
while  Mr.  Crocker  still  dwelt  at  Madebli,  en- 
gaged in  preaching,  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  translating  the  Scriptures;  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  young  prince 
already  mentioned,  the  son  of  king  Kober,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Bassas.  In  September,  1839, 
the  mission  welcomed  to  Edina,  Miss  Rizpah 
Warren,  a  lady  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  a  missionary  teacher.  Early  in  the 
following  summer  she  was  married  to  Rev.  W. 
G.  Crocker,  and  went  to  reside  with  him  at 
the  village  of  Madebli,  where  she  was  soon 
attacked  by  the  fierce  fever  of  the  climate  and 
died  in  eight  days,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1840.  Mr.  Crocker  was  first  attacked,  but 
recovering  from  the  immediate  violence  of  the 
disease,  he  was  able,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  escape  to  Cape  Palmas,  and  thus  to 
prolong  his  life  by  a  change  of  climate.  Thus 
enfeebled  by  disease  and  depressed  by  sorrow, 
he  returned  to  Madebli  in  October,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  labors  of  the  mission.  Early 
in  1840.  Messrs.  Alfred  A.  Constantine  and 


Joseph  Fielding  ofl^ied  themselyeB  to  t-he 
Board  as  missionaries  either  to  the  western 
coast  or  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  An  impres- 
sion at  that  time  prevailed  that  the  climate  of 
the  interior  might  be  found  less  injurious  to 
European  constitutions  than  that  of  the  coast ; 
and  the  British  government  was  preparing  an 
expedition  to  ascend  the  Ni^er  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  among  the  tribes  of  the  country 
the  arts  and  the  commerce  of  Europe.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  impression,  and  the  hopes 
which  were  inspired  by  the  Niger  expedition, 
the  new  missionaries  were  specially  designated 
by  the  managers  to  the  country  lying  upon 
that  river.  They  accordingly  sailed  with  their 
wives  in  September,  1840,  and  reached  Ediua 
on  the  3d  of  December ;  and  here  they  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  period  of  their  acclimation, 
and  also  to  await  tiie  results  of  the  expedition 
that  was  about  to  ascend  the  Kiger. 

The  African  fever  soon  seized  them  with  its 
accustomed  violence,  and  within  six  weeks  of 
their  arrival,  both  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Fielding  be- 
came its  victims.  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Constantino, 
thouffh  they  survived  the  fever,  were  wholly 
unable  to  enga£;e  in  the  labors  of  the  mission. 
They  remained  at  Edina,  hoping  to  regain 
their  health  by  making  excursions  along  the 
coast,  and  in  which  mey  were  also  able  to 
extend  their  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  its  people.  Meanwhile,  the  British  expedi- 
tion made  its  disastrous  passage  up  the  Nigger, 
late  in  the  summer  of  1841.  The  frightful 
destruction  of  human  life  which  attended  it, 
and  the  reduced  and  disabled  condition  in 
which  it  returned  to  the  coast,  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  with  which  it  had  been  undertaken, 
of  finding  a  more  salubrious  climate  in  the 
interior.  The  design  of  establishing  a  branch 
of  the  mission  there  was  entirely  abandoned. 
Mr.  Constantine,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
climate  of  Africa,  returned  with  his  wife  to 
America  in  June,  1842,  and  soon  after  dis- 
solved his  connection  with  the  Board. 

In  July  of  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Crocker, 
in  consequence  of  declinmg  health,  bad  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He  had  left  the 
mission  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  at  what  to 
him  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  interest  and 
promise.  Much  good  had  been  accomplished  ; 
schools  had  been  established,  and  were  largely 
attended;  prejudices  and  superstitions  had 
been  overcome ;  and  more  than  all,  the  power  of 
the  gospel  had  been  displayed  in  the  conversion 
of  several  of  the  natives  and  a  large  number  of 
the  emigrants.  The  churches  connected  with  the 
mission  were  multiplied  and  enlarged,  and  their 
members  had  begun  to  appreciate  their  obli< 

fations  to  spread  the  gospel  among  those  who 
new  it  not  A  new  station  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Bexley,  a  little  town  on  the  Mecklin, 
six  miles  from  Edina;  and  a  printing  press 
had  been  received,  and  a  printer  only  waa 
wanted  in  order  to  put  to  press  several  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament^  and  other  Tolcuaoi 
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wliich  the  miflBiottaries  had  pref^ared  in  the 
Bassa  Jangnase.  Mr.  Crocker,  in  hastening 
twaj,  as  he  felt  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  save 
the  remoant  of  his  enfeebled  constitution,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  these  interests  and 
prospectB,  over  which  he  had  long  watched 
with  the  fondest  care.  After  his  departare, 
the  entire  charge  of  the  mission  devolved  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  under  tneir 
direction  three  or  four  assistants  eiAployed 
either  as  teachers  or  preachers.  The  press  was 
set  in  operation  in  8qptember,  1842,  under  the 
saperintendenee  of  a  printer  obtained  from  the 
oolony,  and  several  books  were  printed  for  the 
schools,  a^d  also  for  circnlatioo  among  the  few 
who  cmild  read.  Two  schools  were  maintain- 
ed, one  at  Edina  and  one  at  Bexley,  contain- 
ing, together,  about  90  pupils,  of  whom  55 
were  satives.  Companies  were  also  assembled 
at  both  the  stations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often 
OD  several  evenings  during  the  week,  for  in- 
struction in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  morids.  An  out«tation  was  estab- 
lished at  Duawi's  town,  a  large  village  30  or 
40  miles  in  the  interior,  at  which  the  chief 
promifled  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  sup- 
port a  teacher,  if  Mr.  Clarke  would  provide 
one.  The  school  was  begun  by  a  young  native, 
iriiQ  had  for  several  years  been  under  the  in- 
stroetioB  of  the  missionaries. 

Mr.  Crocker,  on  reaching  the  United  States, 
abandoDed  dl  hope  of  ever  returning  to  the 
missioD,  80  shattered  did  his  constitution  ap- 
pear to  have  become.  He  however  soon  betooK 
nimself  to  the  South,  and  after  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  a  more  friendly  climate,  he 
foaod  himself  so  far  restored  that  he  again 
weaeoted  himself  to  the  Board  and  asked  to 
be  aeot  back  to  his  place  in  the  mission  which 
he  had  loved  so  well.  His  proposal  was  gladly 
acoepted,  and  he  sailed  from  Boston,  January 
1,  1844,  io  company  with  Mrs.  Crocker,  he 
hariii^  been  married  a  little  time  before  to 
Mtas  ilary  B.  Chadboume,  of  Newburyport. 
He  reached  the  coast  on  the  24th  of  February, 
afifsareotly  in  excellent  health ;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond day  aiter  his  arrival,  while  engaged  in  the 
serviees  of  the  pulpit  at  Monrovia,  he  was 
ht$Xty  seind  with  a  violent  hermorrhaffe  of 
the  Bt^^"**^!*;  and  died  after  an  illness  of  two 
days.  The  fall  of  this  rare  nussionary,  in  a 
Bkaoaer  thus  unexpected,  seemed  to  blight  the 
proapectB  of  the  miasion  and  almost  to  extin- 
guin  the  hqies  of  its  friends.  Scarcely  had 
the  intelljgeooe  of  Us  return  been  spread  along 
the  coast  when  the  tidings  of  hia  death  carried 
movmini^  to  every  village  and  almost  every 
dwdling:  He  was  a  missionary  of  truly  apos- 
iotic  stamp,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  foremost  of  the  heroic  men 
who  in  difierent  ages  of  the  church  have  braved 
ffTuj  peril  and  at  leoffth  sacrificed  life  itself 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blighted  children 
of  Africa. 

Mia.  Crocker,  thus  early  widowed  on  the 


desolate  shore  of  a  distant  continent,  attached 
herself  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
at  Edina,  and  immediately  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  the  labors  of  the  mission,  on  which  she 
was  soon  able  to  enter.    In  January,  1845,  the 
principal  station  was  r^noved  from  Edina  to 
Bexley,  a  locality  deemed  more  favorable  to 
health  and  nearer  to  the  Bassa  people ;  but  a 
subordinate  station  was  still  maintained  at 
Edina  and  new  outstations  were  commenced 
at  Zuaso  and  at  Little  Bassa,  the  latter  under 
the  charge  of  the  young  Chief  Kong  Kober, 
or  as  he  now  chose  to  style  himself  Lewis 
£oQg  Crocker,  in  honor  of  his  lamented  teach- 
er.   At  these  several  stations  the  assistants, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  missionary  and  of- 
ten associated  with  him,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  people.    The  ladies  of  the  mission  were 
engaged  in  schools,  while  Mr.  Clarke  employed 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  and  preparing  books  for  instructing 
the  natives  in  useful  and  religious  knowledge. 
He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  Bassa  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  gospels  and  some  of 
Uie  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  by 
the  close  of  1846  were  ready  for  the  press ; 
but  which  appear  never  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Crocker  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing  voy- 
ages along  the  coast  she  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  mission  and  return  to  this  country. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  generally  been 
blessed  with  better  health  than  their  associates, 
now  began  to  experience  the  injurious  efiects 
of  that  pestilential  climate.  Mr.  Clarke  had 
often  represented  the  condition  of  the  mission, 
and  appealed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for 
its  relief,  but  none  had  oflfered  themselves  for 
the  perilous  service,  and  the  soUtarv  mission- 
ary, fearing  that  if  he  went  away,  all  would  bo 
lost,  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  until  his 
ability  to  labor  was  entirely  exhausted.  He 
carried  forward  the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  and  preparing  books ;  «he  increased 
the  number  of  the  schools,  and  perfected  their 
organization,  and  in  all  the  villages  of  the 
tribe  he  preached  the  gospel  and  urged  the 
people  to  repent  and  be  converted.  These  la- 
bors were  attended  with  most  beneficial  results. 
The  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  were 
greatly  improved — ^all  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion were  promoted,  and  many  of  the  natives 
in  the  villages  where  the  missionary  had 
preached,  embraced  the  Gospel  and  were  bap- 
tised in  accordance  with  its  requirements. 
But  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  rapidly 
wearing  away ;  yet,  though  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  lingered  at  his  post  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  would  at  length  come  to 
take  his  place.  The  hope  was  constantly  defer- 
red, and  without  its  being  realized  he  was  proa* 
trated  bjr  disease,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
mission,  in  April,  1848.     He  died  after  a  few 
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dajB,  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Americai,  on  the 

26th  of  the  same  monUi. 

ThnB  tenninated  another  period  of  effort 
And  trial,  of  hope  and  of  disappoiDbDODt  for 
the  Bama  people — a  worthy  succession  of  noble- 
bearted  men  had  lud  down  their  lives  in  Ibe 
service  of  the  mifedon  till  now  none  were  le:" 
to  cany  forward  the  plans  which  had  bee 
formed  and  the  labors  which  had  been  b^ai 
Mra,  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Clarke  of  neceasityr 
mained  in  the  United  St&tes,  and  the  interests  of 
the  mission  were  committed  wholly  to  the  care 
of  native  assiatanU.  Tbe  station  at  Bexley 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Vonbronn,  aasisted  by  two  teachera,  while  that 
at  Little  Bossa  waa  snperintended  by  Lewis 
Kong  Crocker.  The  schools  at  both  were  main- 
tained, and  were  well  attended.  Public  worehip 
WOE  also  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  year 
witnessed  some  accessions  to  liie  native  church. 
The  asaislanta  proved  themselves  Id  be  men  of 
fidelity  and  discretion,  but  the  mission,  aa  was 
to  be  anticipated,  was  shorn  of  its  enei^  by 
the  bereavements  it  had  sustained. 

After  many  nnsuccesafnl  attempts  by  the 
Board  to  revive  the  mission,  Rev.  Uessrs.  J. 
8.  Goodman  and  H.  B,  Shermer,  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  with  their 
families  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  27,  1852.  They  reached  Bexley 
on  the  15th  of  the  following  January,  in  ei- 
cellent  health,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  na- 
tive assistants  and  the  Christian  disciples  with 
enthusiastic  delight  They  foand  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mission  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served bf  the  assistants  ;  that  the  schools  and 
the  public  worship,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  still 
well  sostained,  and  that  the  persons  who  had 
represented  the  Board,  during  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  had  commanded  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  conntrymea.  Mrs. 
Crocker  immediately  put  in  requisition  her 
previoos  attainments  in  tbe  language  and 
Knowledge  of  the  people,  in  reorganizing  the 
mission,  and  the  other  members  entered  npon 
'  such  labors  as  their  circomstances  would  pei^ 

But  the  period  of  prosperity  was  again  des- 
tined to  be  short,  and  as  before,  so  now  again, 
the  little  missionary  band  was  soon  to  bo  in- 
vaded by  death,  and  to  be  bereft  of  more  than 
half  its  members  within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Shermer  died  at  Bexley 
In  September,  1853.  and  Mra.  Crocker  at  Mon- 
TOTta,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr, 
Bhcrmer  was  so  reduced  by  repeated  attacks 
of  disease  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return 
to  the  United  States.    Hr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman 
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copy  the  stations,  and  prosecnte  the  labors  of 
the  mission,  and  t^e  health  even  of  these  baa 
begnn  to  yield  beneath  the  noxious  Climate 
that  perpctoally  reigns  along  that  pestilential 
eoaat. — See  Professor  Gammars  History  of  Am. 
Baptia  Miaitms. — Fbof.  W.  Gadhbll. 
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Amkricak  PRESBTTEHrAN  Missioss.-Tho  mi»- 
ons  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  [0.  S.}  in  Africa  ai«  found  in 
LiDBEiA,— at  Monrovia,  Sinoe,  Kentucky,  and 
Scttra  Kroo ;  and  near  the  Equator,  on  the 
ialaod  of  Corisra,  These  are  two  distinct  mis- 
sionary  fields,  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  Bach  has  its  own  fea- 
tures of  interest,  and  both  are  highly  impor- 
tant spheres  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  mission  to  Liberia  was  commenced  in 

1832,  but  has  been  repeatedly  suspended,  on 

account  of  the  death  or  the  retnm  to  this 

country  of  the  missionaries.    The  Rev.  Messrs. 

n  B.  Finney  and  Joseph  Barr  were  the 

brethren  first  appointed  to  this  field.   Mr.  Barr 

called  suddenly  to  his  rest  by  an  attack 

of  cholera  in  Richmond,  Va.,  while  on  his  way 

embark  for  Africa.    His  removal  was  a  se- 

>us  loss,  as  he  was  a  man  qualified  by  nature 

and  grace  for  eminent  usefnlness. 

Mr.  Pinncy  proceeded  alone  on  hli  misaon, 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  in  February,  1833. 
After  a  few  months  spent  in  making  tM  requi- 
site inquiries  and  arrangements,  he  returned  on 
visit  to  this  countrv  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
littce  concerning  the  plans  of  the  misMon, 
id  to  enlist  recruits  for  its  service^  Previons 
1  his  return,  two  brethren  had  been  accepted 
'for  thia  field ;  and  in  Noveio- 


Mrs.  l^ird,  and  Mr.  James  Temple,  a  colored 
young  man,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, embarked  at  Norfolk  for  Liberia.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Laird  and  Mr.  Cloud  were  called  to 
their  rest  withio  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val at  Monrovia,  leaving  a  memorial  of 
piety  singularly  pure  and  fevoted.    Mr.  Tem- 

fle  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
'inney  was  again  left  alone  in  the  misuon. 
For  a  time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  Oor- 
of  the  colony  with  great  benefit  to  all  its 
interests  ;  but  withdrawing  from  this  p<st  aa 
soon  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  resign 
its  duties,  he  resumed  hia  missionary  tabOTs. 
Having  been  joined  in  September,  1834,  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  C.  Finley,  Mr.  Pinney  had  a  house 
built  for  the  ose  of  the  missicHi  on  a  small 
at  Millsburgh,  a  ftm  miles  from  Monro- 
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riau  One  or  two  colored  assistants  were  en- 
gaged as  teachers  for  schools  among  the 
oatiTes ;  and  Mr.  E.  Tytler,  a  colored  man  and 
a  licensed  preacher,  was  employed  among  the 
Baaaas,  a  native  tribe,  at  a  station  selected  by 
Mr.  Pinney  on  the  St.  Johns,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  health  of  Messrs.  Finney  and  Finley 
having  ffiven  way,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
tam  to  Uiia  ooanUy  in  1835.  Mr.  Tytler  con- 
ducted a  small  school  for  two  or  three  years 
longer  an&ong  the  Bassas,  bat  no  very  encour- 
aging resolts  appear  to  have  followed  his  la- 
b*jr3.  The  mission  was  now  virtoaUy  sus- 
pended. 

Considerable  hesitation  was  felt  about  re- 
suming the  work  of  missions  in  Africa.  The 
Ics  of  several  valnable  lives,  and  the  failure  of 
the  health  of  other  brethren,  proved  extremely 
discouraging  to  many  persons.  Yet  others 
were  dear  in  their  convictions  that  the  Church 
ought  not  to  abandon  this  missionary  field. 
T&  door  was  open,  and  all  thin^  invited  the 
labors  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  with  the 
f^ception  of  the  deleterious  dimate.  To 
^oard  against  this,  it  was  thought  that  a  more 
lieaithy  station  could  be  found  than  those  pre- 
viuosly  occupied,  and  it  was  considered  expe- 
dkut  for  missicHiaries  to  return  after  a  few 
years  to  their  native  country,  on  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  health.  Brethren  of  approved  quali- 
fications had  offered  themselves  specially  for 
this  fidd.  It  appeared  therefore  to  be  the 
doty  of  the  Boara  to  make  another  efifort  to 
establish  this  mission. 

Accordingly  in  1839,  the  Bev.  Oren  K. 
Canfieki  and  Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Alward,  with 
Mr.  Pinney,  the  pioneer  of  the  mission,  made 
au  exploring  visit  along  the  coast  for  nearlv  a 
hondred  tuad  fifty  miles,  during  which  tney 
were  led  to  sdect  a  station  among  the  Kroo 
people,  about  half-way  between  Cape  Palmas 
aod  Monrovia.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  KrooB  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Boe^  for  1840.  They  are  described  as  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  na- 
tives on  the  western  coast,  having  farms  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  always  opposed 
to  the  slave-trade.  Their  distinctive  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
thorn  are  employed  as  crews  on  board  of  trad- 
ing-veaseb.  This  leads  them  to  visit  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  although  they  commonly  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  this  service. 

The  retom  of  African  fever  soon  forbade  Mr. 
Pinney's  attempt  to  resume  his  missionary  la- 
bors; but  the  otiier  brethren  enjoyed  good 
heahh,  and  after  completing  their  exploration, 
they  returned  home,  were  married,  ana  Mr.  Al- 
ward was  ordained ;  and  then  they  proceeded, 
in  February,  1841,  to  their  chosen  work,  with 
muiy  hopes  of  a  useful  if  not  a  long  life. 
Theae  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Alward  was  called  to  his  rest  in  the  fol- 


lowing April,  and  Mr.  Canfield  in  May  of  the 
next  year.  They  were  both  men  of  devoted 
pie^,  and  were  qualified  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful in  the  missionarv  work.  Their  bereaved 
companions  returned  to  their  friends  in  this 
country ;  and  for  a  month  the  station  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  colored  female  teacher, 
who  had  accompanied  Messrs.  Canfield  and 
Alward.  The  Rev.  Bobert  W.  Sawyer  and  his 
wife,  who  had  arrived  at  Monrovia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  then  succeeded  the  brethren  whom 
th^  had  hoped  to  join  at  Settra  Kroo  ;  but 
in  December,  1843,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  called  to 
join  them  in  the  Saviour's  presence.  He  was 
a  man  worthy  to  be  their  associate,  both  in 
the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Previous 
to  his  death,  schools  had  been  established,  and 
at  one  time  thirty  boys  and  six  girls  were 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  mission  premises, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Christian  instruction 
and  example. 

In  the  year  1842,  three  colored  ministers  be- 
came connected  with  the  mission.  One  of 
these,  the  Bev.  James  Eden,  had  been  for  some 
years  at  Monrovia,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  station  he  contin- 
ued to  occupy  until  his  peaceful  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1846.  The  Bev.  Thomas 
Wilson  and  the  Bev.  James  M.  Priest  i;eached 
Monrovia  in  1842.  Mr.  Wilson's  station  was 
at  Sinou,  where,  however,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted long  to  labor,  having  been  called  to  his  re- 
ward in  1846.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  and 
his  talents  and  piety  gave  promise  of  no  ordi- 
nary usefulness.  Mr.  Priest  was  at  first  sta- 
tioned at  Settra  Kroo,  but  removed  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Sinou  in  1846,  where  he  has  been  much 
encouraged  in  his  work.  Mr.  Washington 
McDonough,  a  colored  teacher,  was  sent  out 
also  in  1842,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  station  among  the  Kroos  until 
the  present  time. 

At  Settra  Kroo  the  education  of  native 
youth  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  who  with  great  devotedness  had 
remained  at  her  post,  although  she  was  the 
only  white  woman  in  sixty  miles  of  the  sta- 
tion. She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  McDonough, 
and  by  Cecilia  Van  T^ne,  an  excellent  colored 
teacher,  until  the  return  of  the  latter  for  health 
in  1844.  In  the  same  year  the  Bev.  James 
M.  Connelly  joined  the  mission,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Sawyer  was  united  in  marriage  in  the  fol- 
lowing  December.  They  continued  at  Settra 
Kroo,  engaged  in  faithml  efibrts  for  the  con- 
version of  the  people,  but  meeting  with  no 
marked  encouragement,  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  this  country  by  the  failure 
of  health  in  1850.  Since  that  time  the  sta- 
tion among  the  Kroos  has  been  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  McDonough ;  a  small  school  has  been 
maintained,  but  no  brighter  days  have  been 
witnessed. 

In  January,  1847,  the  Bev.  Harrison  W. 
ElliSy  a  colored  man,  formerly  a  slave,  who 
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with  his  family  had  been  redeemed  from  bond- 
age by  Christian  friends  in  the  Sonth,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Monrovia.  As  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  talent  and  energy,  and  nad 
acquired  more  than  ordinary  learning  for  a 
person  so  unfavorably  situated,  it  was  reasona^ 
Die  to  expect  that  his  efforts  to  do  good  would 
prove  enconraginff  to  those  who  had  taken 
such  a  kind  and  liberal  interest  in  his  welfare. 
He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  church 
in  Monrovia,  and  gave  some  attention  to  a 
school;  but  he  is  not  now  connected  with 
either.  To  the  want  of  grace — ^more  grace — 
may  be  ascribed  his  not  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends ;  but  we  would  hope  that 
he  may  yet  become  a  useful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  At  Kentucky,  a  set- 
tlement a  few  miles  from  Monrovia,  Mr.  H. 
W.  £rskinc,  a  colored  teacher  and  a  licentiate 
preacher,  has  been  stationed  since  1849,  and 
nas  met  with  much  encouragement  in  his  work. 
About  twenty  members  are  connected  with  the 
church  at  this  station.  Mr.  B.  Y.  K  Tames, 
another  colored  teacher,  who  had  bee  a  for 
some  years  under  the  patronage  of  a  society 
of  ladles  in  New  York  for  promoting  edu- 
cation in  Africa,  became  connected,  at  the 
instance  of  his  former  patrons,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Board  at  Monrovia  in  1849.  He 
has  continued  to  be  faithfully  and  successfully 
employed  in  a  large  school  at  that  place. 

The  Bev.  David  A.  Wilson  and  his  wife 
arrived  at  Monrovia  in  July,  1850.  Mr.  Wil- 
son joined  this  mission  with  a  special  view  to 
the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  he  has 
had  the  charge  of  the  Alexander  High  School, 
an  academy  established  by  the  Board  in  1849. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  never  been  large, 
but  their  progress  in  study  has  evinced  capa- 
city to  make  respectable  acauirements.  This 
institution,  it  is  hoped,  will  train  up  many 
young  men  for  the  -Church  and  the  State,  It 
ma}r  form  the  germ  of  a  colk^  in  futureyears. 
Besides  teaching  in  this  academy,  Mr.  Wilson 
preaches  to  the  church,  at  present  without  a 
pastor.  His  work  is  one  oi  vital  importance 
to  Liberia. 

The  repeated  bereavements  of  the  mission 
on  the  Liberia  coast  had  led  to  the  inquiry 
whether  a  more  healthy  location  could  not  be 
discovered  elsewhere;  and  the  comparative 
exemption  from  fever  enjoyed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  on  the  Gaboon 
river,  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the  re- 
gion near  the  Equator.  Accordingly,  in  1849, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  L.  Mackey  and  George 
W.  Simpson  and  their  wives  went  out  to  form 
a  new  mission  in  this  part  of  the  African  field. 
They  were  greatly  aided  in  their  inquiries  by 
the  counsels  of  the  brethren  connects  with 
the  American  Board,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  a  respected  minister 
of  our  body,  who  had  been  long  a  missionary — 
first  at  Cape  Palmas  and  afterwards  at  the 
Gaboon — and  who  is  now  one  of  the  Socreta- 


riea  of  the  Board.  After  making  M  exami 
nation  of  various  places,  they  were  led  to  select 
the  island  of  Corisco  as  their  station.  This  is 
a  small  island,  four  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth  at  the 
south  end,  but  at  the  north  not  exceeding  a 
mile — ^having  a  circumference  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  an  irregular  surlaoe,  diversified  with 
narrow  valleys  and  steep  hills  of  no  great 
height  It  is  fifty-five  miles  north  of  the 
equator,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  mainland.  Its  population  is  about  4,000, 
and  its  situation,  midway  in  the  sea-line  of  the 
Bay  of  Corisco,  affords  a  readv  access  to  peo- 
ple of  the  same  language,  toe  Bcnga,  who 
live  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  and  on  the 
searcoast  In  this  part  of  Africa  there  are  no 
roads,  and  journeys  can  be  most  conveniently 
made  in  boats  along  the  coast  or  on  the  rivers, 
so  that  the  situation  of  the  missionaries  on  an 
island  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  hindrance 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  The 
chief  inducement,  however,  for  choosing  Co- 
risco as  the  site  of  the  mission,  was  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  a  healthy  place.  It  con- 
tains few  local  causes  of  disease,  while  it  is 
removed  from  the  malaria  of  the  coast  on  the 
mainland,  and  enjoys  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Tbns  far  the  missionaries  have  enjoyed 
remarkable  health  for  forei^ers  in  Africa. 
Mrs.  Mackey  was  earlv  called  to  her  rest  by  a 
disease  not  connected  with  her  new  abode. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  the  mysterious  prov- 
idence of  God,  were  lost  at  sea  with  all  on 
board  the  ship  except  a  native  sailor,  their 
vessel  having  been  struck  by  a  typhoon.  This 
sad  event  occurred  in  April,  1851,  causing 
great  sorrow  to  the  firienos  of  this  new  mia- 
sion.  The  other  missionaries — Mr.  Mackey, 
and  Miss  Sweeny,  who  embarked  for  Corisco  in 
August,  1851,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Mackey 
in  1852,  and  the  Bev.  George  McQueen,  Jr., 
who  joined  the  mission  in  the  san^e  year — have 
all  enjoyed  good  health.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Edwin  T.  Wuliams  and  William  Clemens  and 
their  wives  sailed  for  Corisco  in  August,  ib53. 

Small  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  hoe^ 
opened,  religious  worship  has  been  conducted 
on  the  Lord's-day,  and  Mr.  Mackey  has  exerted 
a  happy  ififluence  over  the  natives  by  his  medi 
cal  skill.  Already  many  of  their  superstitious 
practices  have  been  abandoned,  the  Sabbath 
IS  in  some  degree  honored,  and  the  influence 
of  the  mission  is  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
duct of  the  people.  The  principal  employment 
of  the  missionaries,  however,  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  the  native  language.  Some 
interesting  tours  have  been  made  on  the  main- 
land, one  extending  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  into  the  interior,  which  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  hope  that  this  mission  will  afford 
a  door  of  entrance  to  a  very  lar^  population. 
Its  location  on  an  island  may  remind  the  reader 
of  the  celebrated  island  of  tona.  on  the  borders 
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Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe! — Lowrie's  Manual  of 
Missiom. 
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Akkrican  BojkXLD. On  the  Sabbath  evening 

toVioiring  the  meeting    of  tbe  Board  in  1833, 
B«v.  John  lielgVitoii  ^W  ilson,  their  first  mission- 
ary to  Western  A^frica^  received  his  instructions, 
ia'the  TOesence  of  &  nixmerous  audience,  in  the 
Pirei  Fresbyteriaaa    elmrch    in  Philadelphia; 
^^LDd  on  ibe  24tli  of    November  following,  he 
-^^barked  at  Baltimore,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Stephen  R.  Wyncoop,   to   explore  his  future 
^eU  of  labor.    After  examining  the  coast  from 
^5rand  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  PaJmas,  a  distance 
^  300  miles,  they  fixed  on  Cape  Palmas  as  the 
^3te  of  the  mis^on,  and  returned  to  this  coun- 
^trj,  arriving  at   l^ew  York,  April  13,  1834. 
In  the  commencement  of  this  mission,  the  com- 
tsiiitee  instructed  tbeir  missionaries  to  have  a 
primsury  regard  to   the  preservation  of  health 
kod  life,  and  to  extend  their  operations  gradu; 
^y,  as   tbeir   knowledge,  experience,  ability, 
ittd  tlie  blessing  of  God  should  enable  them 
U>  do  ao.      The  object  of  this  mission  was,  to 
^cepax^  the  way  for  an  extensive  system  of  op- 
oaUons  auiong  the  populous  nations  of  West- 


Mr.  and  Mw-  Wilson,  with  a  colored  female, 
wO^arked  from  New  York,  Nov.  4, 1834,  and 
tfiived  at  Cape  Falmas  the  following  month, 
vhoe  they  were  received  by  the  native  popu- 
Itikyn  with  joyful  acclamations.  The  frame 
iovMe,  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  carried  out  with 
ki«t  of^  his  former  visit,  he  found  erected  on 
Uhe  spot  he  had  selected,  and  furnished.  They 
sahjected,  during  their  acclimation,  to 
. Jerable  safifering  from  fever,  Mrs.  W.  hav- 
Kni^  two  attacfe,  and  Mr.  W.  three,  the 
of  which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of 

grave.    After  their  recovery,  they  enjoyed 

eood   health.     Schools  were  commenced,  and 

^tbe  following  year,  Mr.  W.  had  prepared  a 

Bmali  elementary  book  in  the  native  language. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1836,  Rev.  David 

White  and  bis  wife,  and  Mr.  James,  a  colored 

Baa,  ao^  a  printer,  arrived,  as  a  reinforcement 

Ifl  abcrt  a  month  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  and 

Jifa-rVhite  both  died  of  fever ;  but  they  ex- 

mm^l  no  regret,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  that 

i^  Jiad   devoted  themselves  to  Africa.    Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  prosecuting  their  labors, 
with  good  health,  comfort,  and  success.  During 
the  year,  Mr.  W^  made  three  tours  of  explora- 
tion in  the  interior,  performing  his  journeys 
mostly  on  foot  Their  boarding  school  num- 
bered 50,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  females. 
One  boy  ^ave  evidence  of  piety,  and  others 
were  inc^uiring.  In  April,  there  were  four  or 
five  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded,  by  his  judicious 
interposition  and  influence,  in  suppressing  a 
tumultuous  rise  of  the  native  population  agamst 
the  colonists,  before  it  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
And  about  this  time,  he  commenced  preaching 
to  a  native  congregation  of  about  600.  But 
this  mission,  in  common  with  others,  sufiered 
from  the  crisis,  which  occasioned  a  reduction 
of  the  appropriations  to  the  missions.  Two 
of  the  dav  schools,  and  one-third  of  the  board- 
ing scholars  in  the  seminary,  were  dismissed. 
The  effect  of  this  was  disastrous  upon  the  mis- 
sion, the  natives  not  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  cause. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  having  left  the  mission  in 
South  Africa,  on  account  of  the  war  between 
Dingaan  and  the  Dutch  boers,  arrived  with 
his  wife  at  Cape  Palmas,  Oct  4, 1839.  Their 
attacks  of  fever,  in  the  process  of  acclimating, 
were  slight,  and  the  mission  generally  enjoy^ 
good  health.  Two  native  youths  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church  during  the  year,  and  others 
were  in  an  inquiring  state  of  mind.  Early  in 
September,  1840,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  com- 
menced a  new  station  at  Ffshtown,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Fair  Hope,  the  original  and 
principal  station.  There  were,  also,  three  out- 
stations,  and  six  preaching  places  connected 
with  the  mission.  The  church  numbered  23, 
12  of  whom  were  natives.  Religious  knowl- 
edge was  increasing,  and  many  had  discarded 
their  greegrees.  Yet,  there  was  great  apathy 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  the  13th  of 
October,  1841,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  died  of  an 
epidemic  dysentery,  meeting  death  with  much 
cneerfulness  and  joy.  Steplien  Williams,  also^ 
a  native  African,  employed  as  an  interpreter, 
died  of  the  same  disease,  and  in  a  similar  state 
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of  mind.  Mrs.  Wilson  removed  to  Fair  Hope, 
and  took  charge  of  the  female  department  of 
the  seminary.  On  the  3d  of  Februaiy,  1842, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Griswold,  with  Mrs. 
Walker,  joined  the  mission  at  Gape  Palmas. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  amonnt  of  printing  in  the 
native  language,  at  this  mission,  was  2,252,132 
pages.     Mrs.  Walker  died  of  fever.  May  2, 

1842,  her  chief  concern  being  lest  her  death 
shoald  deter  others  from  coming  to  the  field. 

But  this  mission  experienced  no  small  em- 
barrassment, from  being  sitaated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  colonv.  The  native  teachers 
and  pupils,  though  n>om  distinct  tribes,  and 
owing  no  fealty  to  the  colony,  were  required 
to  do  military  duty ;  and  it  became  obvious 
that  the  leading  object  of  the  colony,  and  that 
of  the  mission,  in  respect  to  the  natives  of 
Africa,  were  far  from  being  the  same.  There 
was  also  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
colonists,  as  a  body,  regarded  the  missionaries 
and  their  enterprise  with  jealousy  and  ill-will. 
And,  as  it  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  the 
West  African  mission  that  its  principal  oper- 
ations should  Ion?  be  at  Cape  Falmas,  it  was 
determined  to  seek  a  location  elsewhere ;  and, 
accordingly,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Griswold,  on 
the  17th  of  May,  commenced  a  voyage  east- 
ward, with  this  object  in  view;  and,  after 
touching  at  a  number  of  points,  fixed  on  a 
location  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Gaboon  River, 
which  seemed  decidedly  more  favorable  than 
any  other  they  had  seen.  Though  so  near  the 
equator,  the  climate  at  the  Gaboon  is  more 
salubrious  than  at  Cape  Palmas. 

The  chiefs  received  them  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, and  they  selected  a  site  about  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  20  north  of 
the  equator.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  the  mission  was  removed 
to  this  place,  the  stations  at  Fishtown  and 
Rocktown  bein^  transferred  to  the  Episcopal 
Missionary  Society.  At  the  new  station,  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  July,  1842,  with  15 
pupils;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  three 
schools  were  established,  with  50  pupils,  and 
public  worship  was  held  at  the  station,  and  at 
three  other  towns,  within  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  where  the  people  assembled  in  good 
numbers.  They  appeared  friendly,  and  one 
head  man  renounced  his  greegrees  in  presence 
of  the  people  of  his  town,  and  had  them  sunk 
in  the  river.  Thev  rested  from  labor  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  such  was  their  r^ard  for  the 
commandment  that  they  refused  to  furnish 
wood  for  a  British  war  steamer  on  that  day. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1843,  Mr.  Griswold 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilson  were  united  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  Ist  of  January,  1844,  Rev. 
Me^rs.  Campbell  and  Bushnell  sailed  from 
Boston  for  this  mission,  and  arrived  at  Cape 
Palmas  on  the  9th  of  March,  where  they  were 
both  taken  with  the  acclimating  fever,  of 
which  Mr.  Campbell  died.    Near  the  close  of 

1843,  Mr.  Griswold  commenced  a  new  station 


at  Oshunga,  Prince  Glass's  town,  where  a 
boarding-school  for  girls  was  opened  with  ax 
pupils.  The  people  were  anxious  for  schools, 
and  at  King  Duka's  town,  had  built  a  school- 
house  and  residence  for  the  teacher.  This 
people  had  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilization. 

July  21, 1843,  the  members  of  the  church 
who  had  removed  from  Cape  Palmas,  with  a  few 
others,  met  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
church,  adopted  articles  of  faith,  and  elected 
Mr.  Wikon  their  pastor.  On  ihe  30th,  B.  B. 
Wisner,  a  native  of  Cape  Palmas,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  church,  and  ihe  Lord's  Supper  ad- 
ministered for  the  first  time.  The  church 
consisted  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven 
were  native  Africans.  July  14,  1844,  Mr. 
Griswold  rested  frdm  his  labors;  and  Mrs. 
Griswold,  whose  health  was  sufiering  from  the 
climate,  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1845,  Prince  Glass's  town  was 
bombarded  bv  a  French  brig-of-war,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  armed  men,  the  natives  having 
fled  to  "the  bush."  The  missionaries  were 
exposed  to  great  danger,  both  from  cannon 
balls  and  musket  shot,  which  were  scattered 

Srofusely  on  their  premises,  and  with  apparent 
esign.  After  this,  the  French  admiral  spent 
nearly  three  months  at  the  Gaboon,  wittiout 
havine  any  intercourse  with  the  mission ;  but 
in  February,  1846,  the  commander  expressed 
his  regret  tnat  the  mission  premises  had  been 
endangered ;  and  in  the  following  summer. 
Commodore  Read,  of  the  frigate  United  States, 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during 
his  stay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  received  much 
kindness  from  him  ;  and  he  left  a  letter  to  the 
French  admiral,  which  was  delivered  to  him 
in  September,  and  after  that,  th^  received  the 
most  civil  treatment  from  the  FreQch  officers 
and  the  local  authorities.  The  Roman  mis> 
sionaries  brought  there  by  their  idiips  of  war, 
did  not  appear  to  be  doing  much. 

The  Committee  have  ^opted  a  rule,  in  re- 
lation to  this  mission,  similar  to  the  one  adopted 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  allowing  a 
periodical  return  of  the  missionaries  to  their 
native  land,  to  recruit  their  health ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
visited  this  country  in  1847.  Their  visit  was 
highly  useful ;  and  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  they  returned  to  their  field  of  labor,  with 
the  greatest  possible  cheerfulness,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Preston  and  Wheeler,  and  Mrs. 
Preston,  as  a  reinforcement  April  23, 1848, 
Mrs.  Walker  departed  this  life,  two  months 
after  the  birth  or  an  infant  She  never  regret- 
ted having  gone  to  Africa.  Ea^ly  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  her  death,  Mrs.  Walker 
sent  for  the  head  men  in  the  towns,  and  they 
came,  and  wept  like  children ;  and  nearly  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  came,  feeling  that  they 
were  losing  one  of  their  best  friends.  She 
was  followed,  the  last  of  January,  1849,  by 
I  Mrs.  Griswold,  who  was  suddenly  called  home. 
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Bpeaking  sweetly  and  confidingly  of  her  Savior, 
in  ber  lucid  moments,  and  manifesting,  entire 
Eubmiasion  to  His  will.  Febroary  25,  1850| 
Hrs.  Bosboell  entered  into  peaceful  rest,  she 
having  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  United 
States,  thooffb  in  a  consumption,  that  she 
might  finish  ner  coarse  in  the  beloved  field  of 
her  miasionarY  labor. 

In  1649  and  1850,  the  mission  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Mr.  Best  and  Dr.  Ford, 
the  former  about  six  months  before  the  latter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston,  who  had  arrived  in 

1848,  had  commenced  a  new  station  among 
the  Bakali,  about  25  miles  above  Baraka,  in 
August,  1849.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Busbnell 
preached  in  Mpongwe,  and  Mr.  Walker  in 
MpoDgwe  and  Bakali ;  and  in  these  dialects, 
the  Goqiel  was  preached  in  ninety  villages,  in 

1849.  Eleven  members  were  received  to  the 
church  in  that  year.  But  polygamy,  in  its 
lowest  forms,  was  found  to  be  a  great  hmdrance 
to  Uie  Gospel,  and  the  evil  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  uie  introduction  of  American  rum, 
which  was  exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence 
along  the  coast 

Rev.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  wife  arrived  as  a 
rdaforcement,  June  6, 1851 ;  and  early  in  the 
following  year,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Preston 
returned  to  their  field  of  labor.  The  Gospel 
of  St  Jol^  in  Mpon^e,  translated  by  Mr 


hilly  and  apparently  salubrious ;  and  the  way 
is  open  for  missionary  efforts  among  numerous 
friendly  tribes ;  but  laborers  are  wanting,  to 
enter  in  and  reap  the  harvest  The  labors  of 
the  mission  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
paratory; and  its  direct  results  are  not  so 
clearly  seen,  as  they  will  probably  be  a  few 
years  hence. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  1853,  repre- 
sents the  health  of  the  missionaries  to  have 
been  generally  ^ood  throughout  the  year. 
And,  though  a  spirit  of  opposition  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  among  tliose  who  do  not  like 
the  restraints  of  Christianity,  yet,  the  truth 
is  making  progress.  The  intercourse  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  people  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  friendly  throughout  the 
year.  But,  owine  to  the  diminishea  force  of 
the  mission,  they  nave  been  able  to  occupy  but 
two  stations. 


Number  of  stations, 
Missionaries, 

Physician,       -        -        - 
Female  helpers, 
J^ative  helpers, 
Church  members, 
Scholars  in  the  schools,   - 


3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
22 
70 


under  his  superinteodance,  while  on  a  visit  to 
this  country  for  his  health.  Mr.  Wilson,  being 
on  his  periodical  visit  to  this  country,  was  de- 
clared by  physicians  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  chronic  disease,  unfitting  him  for  a  longer 
residence  at  the  Gaboon.  He  accordingly  ax;- 
ccpted  the  appointment  of  a  secretaryship  in 
the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Slissions. 
The  Committee,  in  Uieir  annual  report  for 
1853,  bear  honorable  testimony  to  his  exccl- 
laice  as  a  missionarv,  and  express  their  deep 
re^t  for  the  loss  of  nis  valuable  services. 

Early  in  1851,  the  brethren  at  Baraka  suf- 
fered from  an  unusual  prevalence  of  fever. 
Mr.  Porter,  who  bad  recently  arrived,  was  called 
away  by  means  of  it  on  the  6th  of  July.  He 
died'  in  the  full  faith  and  consolation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Mrs.  Porter  followed  him  on  the 
ICth  of  the  same  month.  Both  of  them  said 
that  they  did  not  regret  having  joined  the  mis- 
cioQ,  ami  hoped  that  their  early  death  would 
Dot  deter  others  from  entering  the  field.  The 
Committee  say,  in  their  report  for  1853,  that 
the  actual  danger  to  life,  as  tne  Gktboon  mission 
is  DOW  conducted,  is  not  greater  there  than  in 
many  other  missions,  which  awaken  but  little 
apprehension. 

The  labors  of  this  mission  are  directed  to 
three  communities,  each  probablv  the  repre- 
sentatives of  migrations  from  the  interior: 
the  Mpongwes,  Bakales,  and  Pangwes.  ITie 
Iwt  of  these  have  but  recently  made  Iheir  ap- 
pearance. The  country  has  been  explored  to 
some  dis^aoce  in  the  interior,  and  found  to  be 
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Bunnell,  was  printed  in  New  York,  in  1852,  — When  the  converted  negroes  of  Jamaica 


obtained  their  freedom,  their  thoughts  wcro  at 
once  directed  to  their  heathen  friends  in  Africa. 
Many  said,  "  We  must  carry  the  gospel  to 
Africa."  The  missionaries  constituting  the 
Jamaica  Presbytery,  representing  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  the  United  Secession 
Church,  and  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  entered 
fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  colored  people 
around  them,  and  resolved  to  embody  them  in 
action.  Old  Calabar  was  selected  as  their 
field  of  labor,  the  King  and  chiefs  having  sent 
a  formal  request  that  a  mission  might  be  com- 
menced among  them.  The  Secession  Synod 
having  also  sanctioned  the  movement,  Kev. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  designated  to  take  charge  of 
the  efitcrprise.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  and  was  soon  followed  by  five  others. 
One  of  these  was  an  Englishman,  who  had 
lived  eighteen  years  in  Jamaica,  a  printer  by 
trade ;  another  was  his  wife,  a  colored  woman  ; 
another  was  a  negro  lad,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  the  remaining  two  were  both  persons 
of  color.  A  merchant  of  Liverpool  granted 
the  free  use  of  a  fine  schooner,  the  Warree,  to 
the  mission  as  long  as  she  shoold  be  wanted ; 
and  he  also  subscribed  £100  to  keep  her  in  a 
sailing  condition. 

The  mission  sailed  from  Liverpool,  January 
6, 1846  ;  and  arrived  at  Fernando  Po,  Apnl 
3.  They  proceeded  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable  to  Old  Calabar,  and  were  cordially 
received  by  the  natives.  On  the  6th  of  May 
they  opened  a  school  in  Duke  Town,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Old  Calabar 
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Biver,  in  a  house  of  King  Eyamba.    Every 
thing  seemed  to  be  propitious. 

This  mission  has  been  prosecuted  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1853,  it  had  three  stations, 
Rock  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town.  Its 
prospects  are  becoming  more  and  more  favor- 
able. A  few  have  applied  for  baptism,  but,  at 
the  latest  dates,  none  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ordinance.  The  number  of  scholara  in  the 
schools  was  about  200.  There  were  connected 
with  this  mission,  in  1852,  ten  European  agents, 
including  females,  four  of  the  number  being 
ordained  missionaries.  From  the  beginning 
the  missionaries  have  publicly  preached  the 
word  on  the  Sabbath,  and  already  several  atro- 
cious customs  have  fallen  before  its  influence, 
among  which  is  the  use  of  the  poisoned  nut, 
OS  a  test  of  witchcraft.  The  missionaries  have 
made  several  exploring  tours  into  the  interior ; 
and  they  say  that  these  regions  present  a  wide 
field  for  missionary  labor  ;  that  they  are  easy 
of  access,  by  water  communication  on  the 
rivers ;  and  that  the  country  becomes  more 
elevated,  and  the  atmosphere  purer  and  more 
bracir^g,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the 
coast 

Stations, 3 

Missionaries,     ------    4 

European  male  assistants,       -       .       .       l 

Do.  female,  .  -  .  .  5 
African  assistants, 6 

American  Episcopal  Mission. — The  For- 
eign Missionary  Societv  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as 
early  as  the  year  1822,  entertained  the  design 
of  establishing^  a  mission  in  Western  Africa, 
and  considerable  sums  were  collected  for  tiie 
purpose.  But  the  design  was  frustrated 
chiefly  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitr 
able  men,  till  1834,  when  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  school  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  colonial 
agent,  with  his  wife,  were  appointed  teachers ; 
and  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  made 
a  grant  of  land,  as  a  site  for  the  mission, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Harper,  on 
the  main  government  road  leading  to  tne  Ca- 
valla  river.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  sa- 
lubrious,  and  well  adapted  to  a  manusd  labor 
school.  The  work  of  preparation  wea  imme- 
diately commenced,  the  land  was  cleared,  and 
suitable  buildings  erected. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
commenced  a  school  in  a  small  building,  near 
their  residence  in  the  town  of  Harper,  with  20 
to  30  scholars.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
Mr.  John  Paine  and  Rev.  L.  B.  Minor,  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Ya., 
were  appointed  to  this  mission.  Rev.  Thomas 
S.  Savage,  M.  D.,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
several  years'  practice  as  a  physician,  preceded 
them,  in  order  to  become  acclimated  and  pre- 
pare for  their  reception  before  their  arrival. 
Messrs.  Minor  and  Payne,  after  spending  some 


time  in  presenting  the  cause  to  the  chnrcheab 
and  collecting  funds,  arrived  at  Cape  PalmaSi 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  They  found  that 
Mr.  lliompson  had  made  a  good  commence* 
ment,  having  three  acres  of  land  under  good 
cultivation,  with  a  small  thatohed  house  on  the 
premises,  but  still  residing  at  Harper. 

The  Cape  itself  was  at  this  time  mostly  oc- 
cupied witli  houses  belonging  to  the  Agency, 
and  older  colonists.  Commencing  with  the 
main  land  was  a  native  town,  of  about  1,500 
inhabitants.  The  houses  or  huts  were  con- 
structed of  narrow  strips  of  boards,  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cle. On  this  is  plac^  the  roof,  made  of  palm 
leaves,  running  high  up  to  a  point,  like  a  sugar- 
loaf.  This  town  had  its  gree-gree  place,  where 
some  sort  of  religious  ceremonies  were  per 
formed,  said  to  be  addressed  to  the  Devil. 

March  4, 1837,  Dr.  Savage,  with  the  mission 
family,  removed  from  the  Cape,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  mission  house  at  Mount  Y anghan, 
as  the  station  was  named,  after  the  foreign 
secretary  of  the  society.  The  missionary  opo- 
rations  were  formally  opened  on  Easter  day, 
which  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  prayer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne,  and 
Mr.  Minor,  who  arrived  July  4,  passod  safely 
through  the  acclimating  fever. 

Dr.  Savage  made  several  tours  among  the 
native  tribes,  and  found  them  friendly,  and  de- 
sirous of  instruction.  It  was  supposed  that, 
within  50  miles,  there  were  70,000  accessible 
to  missionary  elfort ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to 
one  stock,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, (Grebo.) 

The  care  of  the  newly  arrived  missionaries, 
during  their  acclimation,  together  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  labors  of  the  mission,  so  af- 
fected the  health  of  Dr.  Savage,  as  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  which  he  did  in  June,  1838.  But 
he  expressed  the  firm  belief  that,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  his  health  would  have 
continued  good.  He  did  not  regard  the  cli- 
mate  as  fatal  to  the  white  man's  health. 
"  With  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,"  he  says, 
"  we  can  live  here,  and  enjoy  good  health." 

In  1838,  Mr.  E.  S.  Byron,  of  Boston,  was 
sent  out  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Savage  having  been 
united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Metcalf,  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  returned  with  his  wife  and 
Mr.  George  A.  Perkins  and  wife,  missionary 
teachers  to  Cape  PaJmas,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1839.  Mrs.  Savage 
was  removed  by  death  on  the  16th  of  April 
following. 

The  mission  was  embarrassed  by  the  iealons- 
ies  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists  : 
the  missionaries  being  identified  with  the  lat- 
ter, found  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  the  na- 
tives. This  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  the  selection  of  mission  stations,  they  should 
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difloonnect  themselTes  from  the  colonies,  and 
hold  themselves  neatral  between  the  natives 
tDd  colonists. 

Two  unsacoeGsfdl  attempts  had  been  made 
to  establish  a  station  at  Garrawaj,  a  native 
town  about  30  miles  to  the  windward  of  Cape 
Palmas.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Boshmen,  on 
the  groand  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
stop  the  trade  in  mm.  At  the  leeward,  thev 
succeeded  in  establishing  two  outrstations,  with 
teachers  in  each. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  colored  teacher,  who 
commenced  tne  mission,  died  of  a  protracted 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  without  a^ 
murmur,  and  departed  in  the  exercise  of  a  firm* 
hope  and  triumphant  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
Mr.  Minor  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
hia  health.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1840,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Stewart, 
of  Baltimore,  and  on  the  15th  of  February, 
they  sailed  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Joshua  Smith,  who  was  sent  out  by  tlie  Board 
to  labor  among  the  colonists. 

l*his  year,  the  mission  commenced  the  forma- 
tion of  a  native  towti,  near  the  principal  sta- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  such  native  families  as 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  and  civilization.  In  this 
towu,  those  educated  at  the  mission  afterwards 
settled ;  and  it  sooa  began  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  civilization. 

In  1839,  three  years  from  its  commence- 
ment, there  were  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion, nine  missionaries  and  teachers,  three 
stations,  70  native  children  in  schools,  a 
church  of  17  members,  and  a  population  of 
10,000  or  12,000,  whom  they  were  reaching 
with  their  instructions.  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  was 
rector  of  the  Church  at  this  station,  by  whom 
two  services  were  held  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  chapel  for  the 
colonists,  and  another  for  the  children  and 
other  members  of  the  mission ;  and  religious 
services  were  regularly  held  at  the  outrstations 
and  native  towns. 

For  some  time  previous  to  March,  1840,  an 
unusual  seriousness  had  been  observed  at  the 
principal  station,  which  continued  to  increase ; 
and  in  April,  nineteen  appeared  to  give  evi- 
dence of  a  saving  change.  Manv  were  inquir- 
ing the  way  of  life;  and  at  the  station  at 
Cavalla,  unwonted  attention  to  the  word  was 
manifested,  and  there  was  one  case  df  deep 
conviction. 

In  1841,  a  new  station  was  commenced  by 

Rev.  Mr.  Minor,  at  Taboo,  on  the  coast,  about 

40  miles  to  the  leeward,  and  beyond  the  bounds 

of  the  colony,  where  the  people  expressed  a 

strong  desire  for  a  mission.    The  station  at 

Oarraway  was  abandoned,  and  the  teacher 

removed  to  Hockbookah,  the  capital  of  the 

Bahbas,  whoee   chief  had  two  sons  in  the 

school. 
Xfae  committee,  in  their  report  for  1842, 


complain  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  mis 
sion,  bv  the  colonial  government,  and  of  their 
compulsory  laws,  requiring  military  duty  of 
the  youth  in  the  schools,  as  threatening  the 
mission  with  serious  diflSculties. 

The  year  1841  was  a  time  of  unusual  sick- 
ness, both  among  missionaries,  colonists,  and 
natives,  though  less  fatal  than  at  some  other 
times.  During  this  sickness,  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Cavalla,  was  roused  early  one  morning  by  an 
unusual  noise,  and  on  looking  out,  saw  men, 
women,  and  children,  running  towards  tho 
woods,  shouting  and  making  various  noises, 
and  when  they  seemed  to  reach  the  end  of  their 
race,  the  report  of  two  guns  was  heard.  On 
inquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the  native  doc- 
tors had  directed  the  people  to  beat  their 
houses  with  sticks^  and  chase  away  the  sick- 
ness to  the  bush  I 

In  1842,  death  again  invaded  the  missionary 
circle.  Miss  Coggeshall,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived, was  stricken  down,  after  a  short  illness. 
Rev.  Dr.  Savage  had  been  united  with  Miss 
M.  V.  Chapin ;  who,  after  entering  on  h^r 
duties,  and  advancing  the  female  department 
of  the  high  school  at  Cupc  Palmas  to  a  b'»h 
degree  of  prosperity,  was  suddenly  culled  to 
her  rest,  cheerfully  yielding  up  her  spirit  to 
the  Saviour  whom  she  served.  The  following 
year,  Rev.  Mr.  Minor,  whose  health  had  for 
some  time  been  declining,  was  removed  hy 
death,  uttering,  with  his  last  breath,  prav-a^ 
for  the  mission,  and  exhortations  to  his  breth- 
ren to  "  go  forward."  Mrs.  Minor  returned  -o 
this  country.  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  visited  this 
country  for  his  health,  and  returned  with  a  ro- 
inforcement,  consisting  of  Rev.  E.  W.  llening 
and  wife  and  two  female  teachers.  The  reports 
of  the  missionaries  this  year  were  decidedly, 
favorable,  the  divine  blessing  having  followed 
their  labors. 

The  report  for  1846,  in  a  review  of  the  mis- 
sion the  10th  year  from  its  commencement^ 
says, "  the  result  of  past  efforts  is  begiiming  to 
show  itself  in  the  growing  up  of  a  generation 
of  youn^  persons  ^ucated  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  who  are  already  >f\«- 
dering  assistance  in  the  mission,  and  tr^ni 
among  whom  we  may  expect,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  select  candidates  for  the  minist  i.*^ 
There  were  then  24  persons,  including  nat:/^ 
assistants,  engaged  in  the  mission.  Relim«  «s 
services  were  regularly  held  in  five  di£fer^t 
places,  and  other  points  were  frequently  visited* 
The  boarding  schools  contained  about  150 
children.  More  than  that  number  attended 
the  Sunday  schools,  and  about  1500  were  regu- 
lar hearers  of  the  gospel.  Th<^  number  of  com- 
municants was  about  fifty. 

Since  that  time,  the  mission  has  been  stead- 
ily progressing,  without  many  marked  inci- 
dents requiritig  notice.  In  1846,  the  mission 
was  again  bercavai  by  the  death  of  Rev.  £.  J. 
P.  Messenger,  of  the  acclimating  fever,  sooa 
after  his  arrival,  and  also  of  Mrs.  0  Ii.  Patck 
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days,  at  sea,  on  bis  passago  to  America,  on  the 
26th  of  the  game  mouth. 

Thus  terminated  Boother  period  of  effort 
and  trial,  of  hope  and  of  diaappoiDtment  for 
the  Baffla  people — a  worthy  miec«Mion  of  noble- 
hearted  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  '  " 
Beirico  of  the  misMon  till  now  none  wi 
to  carry  forward  the  plane  which  had  beoi 
formed  and  the  labors  which  had  been  begai 
Mrs.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Clarke  of  necessity  r 
mained  in  the  United  States,  and  the  intereata  of 
the  mission  were  committM  wholly  to  the  care 
of  native  assistants.  The  station  at  BeiW 
was  placed  ncder  the  charge  of  Eev.  Jacob 
Vonbraon,  aMisted  by  two  teachers,  while  that 
at  Ijttle  Bassa  was  snperintecded  by  Lewb 
Kong  Crocker.  The  schools  at  both  were  main- 
tained, and  were  well  attended.  Public  worship 
was  also  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  year 
witnMsed  some  accessions  to  the  native  church. 
The  assistants  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of 
fidelity  and  discretion,  but  the  mission,  as  was 
to  be  aoticipafed,  was  shorn  of  its  energy  by 
the  bereavements  it  had  sustuned. 

After  many  unsnccessful  attempts  by  the 
Board  to  revive  the  mission,  Rev.  Messrs.  J. 
8.   Goodman   and   H.   B.  Shermer,  were  ap- 

Eiinted  for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  with  their 
milies  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  27,  1852.  They  reached  Bexley 
on  the  15th  of  the  following  Janoary,  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  na- 
tive assistants  and  the  Christian  disciples  with 
enthusiastic  delight  They  found  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mission  had  been  carefullv  pre- 
served bf  the  assistants  ;  that  the  school  and 
the  public  warship,  on  the  Sabbalb,  were  etill 
well  sustained,  and  that  the  persons  who  had 
represented  the  Board,  during  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  had  commanded  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  countrymen.  Mrs. 
Crocker  immediately  put  in  requisition  her 

EreviouB    attainments   in   the  langua^   and 
nowlcdge  of  the  people,  in  reorganizing  the 
mission,  and  the  other  members  entered  upon 
'  Buch  labors  as  their  circumstances  would  per- 

Bat  the  period  of  prosperity  was  again  des- 
tined to  be  short,  and  as  before,  so  now  again, 
the  little  missionary  band  was  soon  to  be  in- 
vaded by  death,  and  to  be  bereft  of  more  than 
half  its  members  within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Shermer  died  at  Beiley 
in  September,  1853,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  at  Mon- 
rovia, in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr, 
Shermer  was  so  reduced  by  repeated  attacks 
of  disease  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  retnm 
to  the  United  Slate*.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman 
are  now  the  ooly  missionaries  remaining  to  oc- 
cupy the  stations,  and  proaecute  the  labors  of 
the  mission,  and  the  health  even  of  these  has 
begun  to  yield  beneath  the  noxious  climate 
that  perpetually  reigns  along  that  pestilential 
coast — See  Ptb/osot  GammAFt  History  of  Am. 
Baptitt  MiaioM. — PaOJ. '"'  " 


AmKRICAK  pBICSBTTKBtAN  MtSSIONS.-Tbe  DIIS- 

OQS  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Geneivl 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  (0.  8.)^  in  Africa  are  found  in 
Liberia, — at  Monrovia,  Sinoe,  Kentucky,  and 
Settra  Kroo ;  and  near  the  Equator,  on  the 
island  of  CoriKo.  These  are  two  distinct  mis- 
sionary fields,  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  Each  has  its  own  fea- 
tures of  interest,  and  both  are  highly  impor- 
tant spheres  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  mission  to  Liberia  was  commenced  in 
1832,  but  has  been  repeatedly  suspended,  on 
acconnt  of  the  death  or  the  retnm  to  this 
country  of  the  missionariea.  The  Bev.  Messrs. 
John  B.  Pinney  and  Joseph  Barr  were  the 
brethren  first  appointed  to  this  field.  Mr.  Barr 
was  called  suddenly  to  his  rest  by  an  attack 
of  cholera  in  Richmond,  Va.,  while  on  his  way 
to  embark  for  Africa.     His  removal  was  a  b». 

Jnalified  by  nature 
ness. 
Mr.  Pinney  proceeded  alone  on  his  mission, 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  in  Febmary,  1833. 
After  a  few  months  spent  in  making  the  reqoi- 
te  inquiries  and  arrangements,  he  returned  on 
visit  to  this  conntry  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
littee  concerning  tne  plans  of  the  mission, 
id  to  enlist  recruits  for  its  service.  Previous 
to  his  return,  two  brethren  had  been  accepted 
for  this  field  ;  and  in  Novem- 


Idird,  and  Mr.  James  Temple,  a  colored 
young  man,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, embarked  at  Norfolk  for  Liberia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Laird  and  Mr.  Clond  were  called  to 
their  rest  within  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val at  Monrovia,  leavinr  a  memorial  of 
piety  singularly  pare  and  devoted.    Mr.  Tem- 

fle  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr, 
'innej  was  again  left  aloDe  in  the  mission. 
For  a  time  he  dischari;ed  the  duties  of  Gov- 
■nor  of  the  colony  with  great  benefit  to  all  ita 
iterests ;  but  wiuidrawing  from  this  post  as 
wn  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  resign 
its  duties,  he  resumed  bis  missionary  labors. 
Having  been  Joined  in  September,  1834,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Pinley,  Mr.  Pinney  had  a  honsa 
built  for  the  use  of  the  mission  on  a  small 
form,  at  Uillsbargh,  a  lew  miles  from  Monn>> 
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emigrants  who  left  the  United  States,  at  the 
commcDcement  of  the  Liberian  Colony,  were 
eercral  members  of  the  Methodist  E.  Charch, 
and  with  them  several   local  preachers.    On 
their  arrival  in  Liberia  they  at  once  set  up 
those  religious  services  with  which  they  had 
been  familiar  in    this  country.     They  built 
places  of  worship  and  held  their  class  and  Qth- 
or  meetings.    But  thej  desired  regular  minis- 
terial helpj  and  the  church  in  this  country  bo- 
came  increasingly  interested  in  their  case,  until 
at  length,  in  1832,  the  Hen.  Melville  B,  Cox 
WAS  ap[K)inted  and  sent  forth  as  the  first 
missionary  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  to  Af- 
rica.   He  arrived  there  9th  March,  1833,  and 
though  in  feeble  health,  entered  at  once  upon 
the  duties  of  his  mission.    He  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  members  and  officers  of  thp 
church  then   in  Monrovia,  and  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church,  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Conference  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  Swiss  mission  at  Monrovia  having 
been  broken  np  by  the  sickness  and  death 
of  most  of  its   agents,  the  remainder  of  the 
missionaries  were  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Mr.  Cox  purchased   their  premises,  and  was 
thus  furnished  with  the  means  of  at  once  enter- 
ing upon  his  labors.    His  love  for  the  heathen 
soon  led  him  to  devise  means  for  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  rc^ons  beyond  the  colony.    The 
plan  of  action  which  ,he  proposed  as  sketched 
DT  himself,  was,  '*  (1)  To  establish  a  mission  at 
(xrand  Bct^a ;   (2)  Another  at  &go,  on  the 
Niger;   (3)   To  establish  a  good  school  at 
Monrovia,  on  the  model  of  the  Maine  Weslcy- 
00  Seminary  ;  and  (4)  Another  mission  ciUier 
ia  the  interior,  or  at  Cape  Mount    He  held  a 
camp-meeting  commencmg  Miirch  29,  the  first 
probably  ever  held  on  that  continent;  or- 
ganized Sunday  schools ;  communicated  with 
the  Missionary  Board  at  home ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding witli  his  projects  of  usefulness,  when 
he  experienced  the  first  attack  of  the  African 
fever  on  the  12th  of  April.    He  rallied,  how- 
ever, but  again  took  cold  and  was  again  ro- 
duosd,  and  on  the  21st  of  Jnlv,  this  devoted 
missionary  slept  in  Jesus.    This  result,  how- 
ever, had  not  come  upon  him  unearoectedly. 
He  had  contemplated  it  as  probable  before  he 
left  the  United  States.    But  when  his  own  ease 
or  life  was  weighed  against  the  salvation  of 
Africa,  he  conferred  n^it  a  moment  with  flesh 
and  blood.     He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  if 
by  so  doing  the  great  cause  in  which  he  en- 
gajred   could  therebv  be  promoted— joyfully 
willing  that  Christ  should  be  magnified  in  his 
body  whether  by  life  or  death.    On  his  way 
south,  before  leaving  the  United  States,  he 
visited  Middletown^  University,  and  on  taking 
k^ve  of  a  young  friend  there,  he  said  to  him, 
•  If  I  die  in  AJBrica,  you  must  come  and  write 
my  epitaph."    **  I  will,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
vM  fiiaU  IwriU  ?"^  "  Write,"  replied  Mr.  Cox, 
"Lct  a  thousand  fall  before  Africa   be 
Qivsir  UP  r*     These  words,  so  worthy  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  Cross,  have  become  a  motto  for 
many  who  have  followed  him,  even  to  an  early 
grave  in  Africa.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  mission,  and  Kev.  Messi's, 
Spaulding  and  Wright,  with  Miss  Farrington, 
were  commissioned  as  his  assistants.  But  they 
were  delayed  and  did  not  arrive  in  Liberia 
until  the  Ist  of  Jan.,  1834,  nearly  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox.  lie  had  left  a 
request  that  Bro.  Spaulding,  on  his  arrival, 
should  preach  his  funeral  sermon  from  the  text, 
**Beholdt  I  die ;  but  ood  shaix  be  wrrn  you." 
His  successors  entered  into  his  labors,  but 
were  soon  attacked  by  the  African  fever,  and 
only  five  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Liberia  the 
estimable  Mrs.  Wright  was  laid  beside  Mel- 
ville Cox,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  next  month 
her  husband  was  carried  to  the  same  humble 
resting  place.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spaulding  were  obliged,  by  prostration  of 
health,  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  and  Miss 
Farrington  was  thus  left  alone,  resolved,  to 
use  her  own  words,  to  "  offer  her  soul  upon  the 
altar  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of  that  long- 
benighted  continent."  In  1834  the  Rev.  John 
Seys  was  sent  out,  accompanied  by  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Bums  and  Unice  Sharp,  (both  colored,)  Mr. 
B.  being  a  local  preacher  and  Unice  a  teacher. 
They  found  on  their  arrival,  13  preachers, 
6  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  a  membership 
of  191.  This  year  missions  were  established 
at  New  Georgia^  Edvna,  and  at  Grand  Basso, 
Considerable  prosperity  attended  their  labors, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  reported  an 
accession  to  their  numbers  of  160,  of  whom 
20  were  native  Africans;  but  three  of  the 
preachers  had  been  removed  bv  death,  and  18 
of  the  colonists  had  been  cruelly  massacred  at 
Port  Cresson,  by  king  Joe  Harris.  Arrange- 
ments were  also  made  for  establishing  a  mission 
in  the  Condo  country,  and  another  at  Bushrod 
Island.  Dr.  Goheen,  as  missionary  physician, 
arrived  with  two  teachers  in  1837 ;  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  the  statistics  of  the  mission 
were  reported  as  follows :  15  missionaries,  one 
physician,  7  school  teachers,  221  scholars,  and 
6  Sabbath  schools  with  300  scholars,  the  church 
members  being  418.  The  work  of  God  was 
extended  by  the  establishment  of  four  new 
stations,  at  Jacks  Town,  Since,  Junk,  and 
Boporo.  In  1 838  a  printing  office  and  a  period- 
ical (Africa's  Luminary)  were  established,  and 
an  academy  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barton, 
of  Allegany  College,  was  organized.  A  manual 
labor  school  was  established  at  White  Plains, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
various  agricultural  and  mechanical  branches. 
The  steady  light  which  shone  forth  to  the  dark 
regions  around  them,  in  connection  with  the 
few  missions  which  they  had  already  estab- 
lished among  the  heathen  tribes,  led  to  many 
earnest  invitations  from  chiefs  and  people  to 
give  them  also  the  benefits  of  the  gospol. 
Deputations  would  frequently  arrive  from  such 
tribes  as  the  Dey,  l^e  Gonlah,  the  Pessah,  tha 
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days,  at  sea,  on  Hb  passage  to  America,  on 

26tb  of  the  same  month. 

Thus  terminated  another  period  of  effort 
nod  trial,  of  hope  aod  of  disappointment  for 
the  Baasa  people — a  wortliy  enccession  of  noble- 
hearted  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  '"  ""■ 
service  of  the  misBion  till  now  none  wi 
to  cany  forward  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed  and  the  labors  which  had  been  hegar 
Mrs.  Crocker  and  Mra,  Clarke  of  neceaaityn 
mained  in  the  United  States,  and  the  interests  of 
the  mission  were  committed  wholly  to  the  care 
of  native  asaislanU.  The  station  at  Beiley 
was  placed  nnder  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Vonbronn,  assisted  by  two  teachers,  while  that 
at  Little  BoEsa  was  snperintended  by  Lewi^ 
Kong  Crocker.  The  schools  at  both  were  mwn- 
tained,  and  were  well  attended.  Pnblic  worehip 
WOE  also  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  year 
witnessed  some  accessions  to  the  native  chnrch. 
The  assistants  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of 
fidelity  and  discretion,  bat  the  mission,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  was  shorn  of  its  energy  by 
the  bereavements  it  had  snstained. 


8.  Goodman  and  H.  B.  Shermer,  wen 
pointed  for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  with  their 
families  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  27,  18.')3.  They  reached  Bezlcy 
on  the  15th  of  the  following  January,  in  es- 
cellent  health,  and  were  welcomed  by  the  na- 
tive asistants  and  the  Christian  disciples  with 
enthusiastic  delight  They  fotind  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mission  had  been  carefiilly  pre- 
served bv  the  assistants ;  that  the  schools  and 
the  public  worship,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  still 
well  sustained,  and  that  the  persons  who  had 
represented  the  Board,  dunng  an  interval  of 
more  than  foor  years,  had  commanded  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  countrymen.  Mrs. 
Crocker  immediately  put  in   requisition   her 

frevioua    attainments  in  the  laDgns^  and 
nowledge  of  the  people,  in  reorganizmg  the 
mission,  and  the  other  members  entered  npon 
'    such  labors  as  their  curcomstances  would  per- 

But  the  period  of  prosperity  was  again  dts- 
tioed  to  be  short,  and  as  before,  so  now  again, 
the  little  missionary  band  was  soon  to  be  in- 
vaded  by  death,  and  to  be  bereft  of  more  than 
half  its  members  within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Shenner  died  at  Beslcy 
in  September,  1653,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  at  Mon- 
roria,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Bhermcr  was  so  rednced  by  repeated  attacks 
of  disease  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return 
to  the  Uoited  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Goodman 
are  now  the  only  missionaries  remaining  to  oc- 
cupy the  stations,  and  prosecute  the  labors  of 
the  mission,  and  the  health  even  of  these  has 
begun  to  yield  beneath  the  noxious  Climate 
that  perpetually  reigns  along  that  pestilential 
coast— See  Pto/osot  Gammdri  History  of  Am. 
Baptia  Mmumi. — Fsor.  W.  Gakmbll. 
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Americak  PnESBTTBRiAN  MISSION  s.-Themis- 

ODS  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States.  (O.  S.}_  in  Africa  are  found  in 
LiBFEiA,— at  Monrovia,  Sinoe,  Kentucky,  and 
Settra  Kroo ;  and  near  the  Eqnalor,  on  the 
island  of  CoriKo.  These  are  two  distinct  mis- 
sionary ficlils,  distant  from  each  other  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.  Each  has  its  own  fea- 
tnres  of  interest,  and  both  are  highly  impor- 
tant spheres  of  Christian  benevolence. 

The  mission  to  Liberia  was  commenced  in 
1832,  but  has  been  repeatedly  suspended,  on 
account  of  the  death  or  the  retnm  to  this 
conntry  of  the  missionaries.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
John  B.  Ptnney  and  Joseph  Barr  were  the 
brethrenfitst  appointed  to  this  field.  Mr.  Barr 
was  called  snddenly  to  his  rest  by  an  attack 
of  cholera  in  Richmond,  Va.,  while  on  hisway 

embark  for  Africa.  His  removal  was  a  se- 
.  .JUS  loss,  as  he  was  a  man  qualified  by  natnre 
and  grace  for  eminent  nsefnlness. 

Mr.  Pinney  proceeded  alone  on  his  misdoa, 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  in  Pebrnary,  1633. 
After  a  fen  months  spent  in  making  the  requi' 
site  inquiries  and  arrangements,  he  returned  on 

■''' to  this  conntry  to  confer  with  the  Corn- 
concerning  the  plans  of  the  mission, 
.  enlist  recruits  for  its  service.  Previous 
to  his  return,  two  brethren  had  been  accepted 
'for  this  field  ;  and  in  Novem- 


Mtb.  lAird,  and  Mr.  James  Temple,  a  colored 
young  man,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, embarked  at  Norfolk  for  Liberia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I^ird  and  Mr.  Cloud  were  called  to 
their  rest  within  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
it  Monrovia,  leaving  a  memorial  of 
piety  singularly  pare  and  &voted.     Mr.  Tem- 

Ele  retorued  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
inney  was  again  left  alone  in  the  miasion. 
For  a  time  he  dischareed  the  duties  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  with  great  benefit  to  all  its 
interests  ;  but  withdrawing  from  this  post  as 
n  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  to  resign 
duties,  he  resumed  his  missionary  labors. 
Having  been  joined  in  September,  1834,  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Finley,  Mr.  Pinney  had  a  house 
built  for  the  use  of  the  miesion  on  a  small 
fana,  at  Millsburgh,  a  few  miles  from  Monro- 
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ttie  former  li^'ed  two  years,  and  then  fGll  a 
victim  to  the  fever.  Mr.  Pingroe  joined  tli 
inissioa  in  1642,  and  ttien  returned  ;  aud  i 
184-i,  Messrs  Benbain,  Hojt,  and  Williams, 
with  their  wires,  arrived;  but  Mr.  Williams 
died  in  a  month  after  his  arrival ;  and  the  rest, 
enfeebled  by  disease,  returned  at  difli;rent 
timt:8.  Mr.  Bastion  and  his  wife  next  went 
out ;  but  Hrs.  B.  and  their  child  died,  and  be 
rrtiirncd.  Now  during  all  this  time,  bnt  fouf 
oT  the  colored  preachers  have  died,  though 
their  oambers  have  been  to  the  whites  tutailo 
or.e.  Nor  have  they  been  under  the  Decesaity' 
of  leaving  Liberia  to  recmit  their  healtlb 

The  General  -CoDfereDce  of  1^52,  arranged 
to  send  Buhop  Scan  to  visit  the  mission  aod 
Dreside  in  the  annual  Cooicieace  there  in  1853. 
He  went,  and  spent  more  than  two  months 
there,  and  gave  uie  whole  work  a  thorough  in- 
■pection,  and  made  sach  amkogcments  as  it  is 
hoped  will  tend  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  mission.  Here,  in  antstaoce,  is  a  descrip 
tioD  of  his  first  Sunday  and  first  sermon  ii 
Africa,  with  other  leading  points  in  his  report 
"  SabWh  morning  came,  and  at '  the  sound  of 
the  church-goiog  bell '  I  repaired  to  the  place 
of  worship,  and  there,  to  a  well-clad,  well-be- 
haved, intelligent  assembly,  preached  my  first 
ccrmoD  in  A^ica,  from  the  text,  '  For  the  pro- 
mise is  onto  you,'  Ifc  I  said  it  was  an  intclli- 
gent  aadience.  I  will  describe  it.  There  sat 
the  President  of  Liberia,  and  his  wife,  each 
baviuz  a  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  (and  this 
was  the  case  with  all  present ;)  just  beyood  sat 
the  Vice-President  j  in  the  next  pew  was  the 
tall  and  fine-looking  figure  of  Chief-Justice 
Benedic;,  aud  near  him  the  Speaker  of  Ute 
Boose  of  Representatives.  And  there  we 
our  first  interview,  in  Ood's  name,  with 
colored  brethren  in  Africa.  I  visited  all  the 
KttlemcnU,  except  Marshall,  in  which  churches 
are  CElablished.  These  are  luminous  roots,  ray- 
ing out  light  along  the  dark  coast  of  Uatcouti- 
neat  I  also  visited  Beiley ,  Loniaiana,  Lexing- 
ton, Pnddington,  and  Mount  Tubman ;  all  in- 
terest log  places,  and  conceminz  which  I  have 
many  nleaaing  reminiscences.  Si  my  interview 
with  tile  King  of  Cape  Pabnas,  the  King  treat- 
ed me  as  the  lather  of  all  America,  and  said  :— 
'  Mctica  been  here  twenty  years  and  yet  (al- 
loding  to  the  colonists  and  the  natives,]  we  are 
two  people.  We  want  one  school  for  both. 
I  waat  bring  oar  people  (said  he,  suiting  the 
action  to  tSe  word,)  half  round  ;  by  and  by, 
bring  them  whole  roand :  not  do  this  all  at 
ODC&'  The  Ooverument  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  our 
own,  ud  is  wholly  iu  tlie  hands  of  colored 
nco.  teema  to  be  exceedingly  well  adminis- 
toed.  I  never  saw  so  orderly  a  people.  I  saw 
bat  one  JDtoxicated  colonist  while  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  beard  not  one  prolaoe  word.  The 
itabbath  is  kept  with  eingolar  strictnesB,  and 
the  churches  are  crowded  with  attentLvc  and 
rrderly  wocslupcn-" 


The  Bishop  also  gives  an  account  of  the 

meeting,  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  value  of 
our  African  miasioiia.  lie  says,  "  At  length 
the  time  of  meeting  the  Conference  arrivc*l, 
and  we  entered  ou  business.  The  Conference 
had  its  president  and  secretary,  and  proceeded 
to  business  with  as  much  form  and  accuracy  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  at  hom&  On  Sabbath 
our  religious  exercises  were  held  uudcr  the 
shade  of  two  large  tamarind  trees,  at  the  cuu- 
clusioD  of  which  I  ordained  eiglit  to  tlie  office 
of  elder.'  After  having  BurvejTjd  the  whole 
ground,  I  aiQ  well  Batisfied  witb  the  clmrch  in 
Liberia.  While  there  I  witnessed  some  of  the 
clearest,  brightest  aud  strongest  evidences  of 
religion  I  ever  became  ac4|uaiiiled  with  iu  my 
life.  The  African  mission  is  one  of  great  pro- 
mise to  the  church  of  God  ;  it  is  not  only  dee- 
lined  to  bless  Liberia,  but  to  pour  the  blessings 
of  light  and  salvation  nil  over  the  continent  of 
Africa  1  and  God  designs  to  awaken  and 
Christianize  its  miUiona  through  the  agency  of 

The  Bishop  enumerates  the  leading  difficul- 
ties with  which  this  mission  has  bad  to  contend. 
The  first  is  the  want  of  miEsiouories  who  can 
speai  the  language  oUhe  natives,  andtheconso 

Sucnt  necessitv  of  still  employing  interpreters — 
len  there  is  the  custom  of  dia/iing  (or  making 
presents,)  which  the  natives  tenaciously  endea- 
vor to  keep  up ;  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
polygamy  which  keeps  hundreds  from  deciding 
for  God;  then  their  vicious  domestic  organisalum 
which  makes  the  wives  the  mere  slaves  of  their 
lazy  husbands ;  then  their  saperstitioas,  their 
gro^[rees  and  witches ;  and  then  there  is  the 
vice  and  debasement  which  the  natives  con- 
stantly contract  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
shinsand  leaders  on  the  coast.  Holding  offices 
nnaer  government,  and  engaging  in  trade,  by 
the  preachers,  used  formerly  to  exist — but  of 
late  it  ia  discontinued. — Annu/ji  Reports,  and 
Msssionary  Advocate ;  Natvmal  Magazine ;  Lon- 
don tfo/cftmon,-  Car's  Life  i  llout's  Land  of 
"--     Rbv.W.Bdtlbb. 
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with  his  family  had  been  redeemed  from  bond- 
age by  Christian  friends  in  the  South,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Monrovia.  As  he  poa- 
sessed  considerable  talent  and  energy,  and  nad 
acquired  more  than  ordinary  learning  for  a 
person  so  unfavorably  situated,  it  was  reasonar 
Die  to  expect  that  his  efforts  to  do  good  would 
prove  encouraging  to  those  who  had  taken 
such  a  kind  ana  liberal  interest  in  his  welfare. 
He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  churdi 
in  Monrovia,  and  gave  some  attention  to  a 
school ;  but  he  is  not  now  connected  with 
either.  To  the  want  of  grace — ^more  grace — 
may  be  ascribed  his  not  fulfilling  the  expectar 
tions  of  his  friends ;  but  we  would  hope  that 
he  may  yet  become  a  useful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  At  Kentucky,  a  set- 
tlement a  few  miles  from  Monrovia,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Erskine,  a  colored  teacher  and  a  licentiate 

Treacher,  has  been  stationed  since  1849,  and 
as  met  with  much  encourageident  in  his  work. 
About  twenty  members  are  connected  with  the 
church  at  this  station.  Mr.  B.  V.  K  James, 
another  colored  teacher,  who  had  be^u  for 
some  ;^ear8  under  the  natronage  of  a  society 
of  ladies  in  New  York  for  promoting  edu- 
cation in  Africa,  became  connected,  at  the 
instance  of  his  former  patrons,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Board  at  Monrovia  in  1849.  He 
has  continued  to  be  faithfully  and  successfully 
employed  in  a  large  scliool  at  that  place. 

The  Eev.  David  A.  Wilson  and  his  wife 
arrived  at  Monrovia  in  July,  1850.  Mr.  Wil- 
son joined  this  mission  with  a  special  view  to 
the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  he  has 
had  the  charge  of  the  Alexander  High  School, 
an  academy  established  by  the  Board  in  1849. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  never  been  large, 
but  their  progress  in  study  has  evinced  capar 
city  to  make  respectable  acquirements.  This 
institution,  it  is  hoped,  will  train  up  many 
young  men  for  the  <jhurch  and  the  State,  It 
majr  form  the  germ  of  a  college  in  futureyears. 
Besides  teaching  in  this  acaaemy,  Mr.  Wilson 
preaches  to  the  church,  at  present  without  a 
pastor.  His  work  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  Liberia. 

The  repeated  bereavements  of  the  mission 
on  the  Liberia  coast  had  led  to  the  inquiry 
whether  a  more  healthy  location  could  not  be 
discovered  elsewhere;  and  the  comparative 
exemption  from  fever  enjoyed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  on  the  Gaboon 
river,  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the  re- 
gion near  the  Equator.  Accordingly,  in  1849, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  James  L.  Mackey  and  George 
W.  Simeon  and  their  wives  went  out  to  form 
a  new  mission  in  this  part  of  the  African  field. 
They  were  greatly  aided  in  their  inquiries  bv 
the  counsels  of  the  brethren  connected  witn 
the  American  Board,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  a  respected  minister 
of  our  body,  who  had  been  long  a  missionary — 
first  at  Cape  Palmas  and  afterwards  at  the 
Gaboon — ^aud  who  is  now  one  of  the  Secreta- 


ries of  the  Board.  After  makiog  full  exami 
nation  of  various  places,  they  were  led  to  select 
the  island  of  Consco  as  their  station.  This  is 
a  smaJl  island,  four  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth  at  the 
south  end,  but  at  the  north  not  exceeding  a 
mile — ^having  a  circumference  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  and  an  irregular  sur&oe,  diversified  with 
narrow  valleys  and  steep  hills  of  no  great 
height  It  is  fifty-five  miles  north  of  the 
equator,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from 
the  mainland.  Its  population  is  about  4,000, 
and  its  situation,  midway  in  the  sea-line  of  the 
Bay  of  Corisco,  affords  a  readv  access  to  peo- 
ple of  the  same  laoguage,  tne  Benga,  who 
live  on  the  shores  of  tne  bay  and  on  the 
sea-coast  In  this  part  of  Africa  there  are  no 
roads,  and  journeys  can  be  most  conveniently 
made  in  boats  along  the  coast  or  on  the  rivers, 
so  that  the  situation  of  the  missionaries  on  an 
island  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a  hindrance 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  The 
chief  inducement,  however,  for  choosing  Co- 
risco as  the  site  of  the  mission,  was  the  hope 
that  it  would  prove  a  healthy  place.  ^  It  con- 
tains few  local  causes  of  disease,  while  it  is 
removed  from  the  malaria  of  the  coast  on  the 
mainland,  and  ei^joys  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Thus  far  the  missionaries  have  enjoyed 
remarkable  health  for  foreigners  in  Africa. 
Mrs.  Mackey  was  earlv  called  to  h&c  rest  by  a 
disease  not  connected  with  her  new  abode. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  the  mysterious  prov- 
idence of  Gtkl,  were  lost  at  sea  with  all  on 
board  the  ship  except  a  native  sailor,  their 
vessel  having  been  struck  by  a  typhoon.  This 
sad  event  occurred  in  April,  1851,  causing 
great  sorrow  to  the  fricnos  of  this  new  mis- 
sion. The  other  missionaries — ^Mr.  Mackcj, 
and  Miss  Sweeny,  who  embarked  for  Corisco  in 
August,  1851,  and  was  married  to  Mr.  Mackey 
in  1852,  and  the  Rev.  George  McQueen,  Jr., 
who  joined  the  mission  in  the  same  year — have 
all  enjoyed  ^ood  health.  The  Bev.  Messrs. 
Edwin  T.  Williams  and  William  Clemens  and 
their  wives  sailed  for  Corisco  in  August,  1853, 

Small  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have  hr»^A 
opened,  religious  worship  has  been  conducted 
on  the  Lord's-day,  and  Mr.  Mackey  has  exertcnl 
a  happy  ihfluence  over  the  natives  by  his  medi 
cal  skill.  Already  many  of  their  superstitions 
practices  have  been  abandoned,  the  Sabbath 
IS  in  some  degree  honored,  and  the  influence 
of  the  mission  b  visible  in  the  improved  con- 
duct of  the  people.  The  principal  employment 
of  the  missionaries,  however,  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  the  native  language.  Souie 
interesting  tours  have  been  made  on  the  main- 
land, one  extending  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  into  the  interior,  which  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  hope  that  this  mission  will  afford 
a  door  of  entrance  to  a  very  large  population. 
Its  location  on  an  island  may  remind  the  reader 
of  the  celebrated  island  of  lona,  on  the  borders 
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port  of  it  which  lies  near  the  coast  is  low,  with 
onmeroas  rivers  runniDg  into  each  other,  by 
which  it  is  really  divided  into  several  islands. 
Ascending  the  Jong  river  some  30  or  40  miles 
from  the  ocean,  we  reach  the  hieh  lands  at 
Wela,  or  following  the  line  of  the  Boom  for  a 
mach  greater  distance,  the  highlands  are  reach- 
ed as  yon  enter  the  Boompe  country.  At  the 
native  town  Tissana,  or  the  mission  station 
Mo-Tappan,  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
water,  as  there  is  also  at  Wela,  on  the  Jong. 
At  these  places  indian  corn,  beans,  melons  and 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  com- 
mon to  the  gardens  of  the  United  States  are 
easily  cultivated.  Of  some  of  them  three  or 
four  saccessive  crops  are  produced  in  the  same 
season.  Small  villages,  or  African  towns,  are 
very  frequent  all  along  the  numerous  rivers. 
The  population  of  these  towns  varies  from  50 
up  to  1000,  or  more,  inhabitants.  There  are 
tiso  scores  of  sites  of  towns  destroyed  in  the 
numerous  wars  instigated  by  the  slave  trade, 
that  curse  of  Western  Africa. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
port  of  Africa,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
mission,  was  that  of  heathen.  Many  of  the 
chiefe,  however,  are  Mohammedans  some  of 
whom  can  read  the  Arabic  readily,  and  pos- 
sess ports  of  the  Koran.  The  government  of 
the  country  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  these 
men.  The  last  few  years  has  developed  the 
existence  of  idolatry  much  more  wide  spread 
than  the  missionaries  had  previously  an^  idea 
of.  Many  of  their  idols,  of  the  most  hideous 
and  revolting  form,  have  been  voluntarily  given 
up  to  the  missionaries. 

The  history  of  this  mission  properly  com- 
mences with  the  seizure  of  the  schooner  Amis- 
tad,  by  Lieut.  Gedney,  U.  S.  M .,  near  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  in  1839.  He  found  on 
board  the  vessel  about  forty  Africans  and  two 
Spaniards,  one  of  whom  declared  himself  the 
own«r  of  the  negroes  and  claimed  the  Lieu- 
tenant's protection. 

After  an  examination  before  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  for  Connecticut, 
the  Africans  were  committed  to  the  jail  at 
New  Haven,  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
tbey  were  recently  from  Africa,  and  had  been 
illegally  bought  *at  Havana,  to  be  carried  to 
Principe,  to  be  enslaved,  and  that  they  bad  risen 
upon  tneir  enslavers,  and  recovered  their  liber- 
tv,  much  interest  was  excited  in  their  behalf. 
A  few  friends  of  freedom  met  at  New  York 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  dona- 
tions, employ  counsel,  and  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Legal  counsel  were  employed, 
native  African  interpreters  were  obtained,  and 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  un- 
derto^vk  to  secure  suitable  instruction  for  these 
unfortunate  and  benighted  pagans. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Cozntiittee,  consented  to  act  as 
senior  coaosel,  and  the  cause  was  finally  argued 


by  him  and  Hon..Ro^er  S.  Baldwin  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  February  and  March,  1841. 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  gives  the  result : 

"  Washington,  9th  March,  1841 

'*  The  captives  are  free  I 

**  The  part  of  the  decree  of  the  District  Courts 
which  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  to  be  sent  to  Af- 
rica, is  reversed.  They  are  to  be  discharged 
from  the  custody  of  the  Marshal— /rcc. 

''  The  rest  of  the  decision  of  the  courts  below 
is  affirmed. 

" '  Not  unto  us — not  unto  us,'  &c. 

''  But  thanks— thanks  I  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  of  justice,  to  tou.      J.  Q.  Adams." 

As  these  Africans  had  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  as  particular  care 
had  been  taken  to  enlighten  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity,  and  as  they  all  expressed 
a  strong  desire  that  some  of  their  religious 
teachers  should  accompany  them  to  their  na- 
tive land,  the  Committee  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
make  their  return,  after  such  a  providential 
train  of  circumstances,  the  occasion  of  plant- 
ing a  mission  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  As 
the  funds  had  been  contributed  bv  persons  of 
various  denominations,  most  of  whom  were  of 
anti-slavery  principles,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  the  mission  anti-slavery  and  anti-soo 
tarian  in  its  character.  Accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted : 

"B^solvedy  That  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  donors  to  the  Amis  tad  fund,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  liberated  Africans,  to  connect 
their  return  with  any  missionary  society  that 
solicits  or  receives  donations  from  slave* 
holders." 

A  passage  was  secured  for  them  in  a  vessel 
bouna  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  farewell  publlo 
meeting  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  Nov.  27,  1841 ;  by  the  Union 
Missionary  Society ;  when  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee  were  delivered  by  S.  S.  Joco- 
lyn  to  tlie  missionaries  under  appointment, 
viz..  Rev.  James  Steele,  Rev.  William  Ray- 
mond and  Mrs.  Raymond ;  and  parting  coun- 
sels were  given  to  the  Mendians,  some  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Th^  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  January  10, 
1842,  after  a  passage  of  fifty  days.  All  their 
stores,  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  even  without 
examination.  Governor  Ferguson  proffenod 
every  necessary  assistance.  Soon  after  arriv- 
ing, Messrs.  Steele  and  Raymond  became  sat- 
isfied of  the  impracticability  of  their  reaching 
the  Mendi  country,  and,  ascertaining  that  part 
of  the  Amistads  belonged  to  the  Sherbro 
country,  and  that  all  were  willing  to  go  there, 
Mr.  Steele,  accompanied  by  Cinque  and  aov* 
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enl  others,  risited  Sherbro.  King  Henry 
Tucker,  to  whom  they  went,  lived  at  Kaw- 
Mendi,  (a  town  of  the  Sherbro)  and  seemed 
willing  to  receive  the  people  into  his  territory. 
The  conditions  were,  however,  too  hard  to  be 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Raymond,  with  the  Afri- 
cans, spent  the  next  rainy  season  at  York, 
Sierra  Leone.  Mr.  Steele  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

In  November,  1842,  a  location  was  selected 
for  the  mission  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Kaw-Mendi,  and  160  square  rods  of  land 
were  obtained,  half  a  mile  on  the  river,  extend- 
ing a  mile  back,  for  which  was  paid  an  annual 
rent  of  9100. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  and  the 
Africans  at  Kaw-Mendi,  the  King  ordered  a 
stpivd  to  be  loaded  and  fired,  as  a  token  of 
joy.  ITie  women  and  girls  began  to  sing  and 
dance.  A  multitude  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren flocked  around  to  see  the  white  vx>man, 
having  never  seen  one  before.  In  the  morn- 
ing, many  people  were  drawn  together  by  their 
flinging  and  praying  at  family  devotions.  On 
Lord's  day,  Mr.  Raymond  held  religious  servi- 
ces, and  preached  his  first  sermon  here  from 
John  iii.  16  :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world," 
kc.  The  king  attended,  and  seemed  much 
impressed. 

iTie  influence  of  the  mission  on  the  slave- 
trade,  on  the  king,  and  on  the  people,  quickly 
became  apparent.  A  flourishing  school  was 
Boon  in  operation,  and  Mr.  Raymond  felt 
greatly  encouraged.  His. language  was,  "  This 
mission  is  evidently  planted  by  God  himself. 
I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  of  it  It  will 
prosper." 

On  the  first  Lord's  day  in  January,  1845,  he 
organized  a  church  with  five  members.  His 
cares  and  labors  were  great ;  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  fruits  abounding  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  mission  was  surrounded. 

A  terrible  war  commenced  in  the  Sherbro 
country  in  1845.  Many  towns  were  burned. 
Hundreds  fled  from  the  scenes  of  war  to  the 
mission,  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  persons  and 
property  of  all  connected  with  it  were  respect- 
ed. Its  character  as  a  place  of  freedom,  peace, 
temperance,  and  Christianity,  was  kown  far  and 
wide.  Rev.  Henry  Badger  at  that  time  wrote, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  mission  being  establish- 
ed in  the  midst  of  war  ?  Here  is  one,  and  it  has 
advanced  during  the  war  more  than  previously. 
A  school  has  been  formed,  and  is  aoing  well. 
The  Mission  Establishment,  at  first  regarded 
with  much  suspicion,  is  now  looked  upon  with 
great  respect.  It  is  a  sanctuary.  And  while 
other  towns  and  places  are  consumed  by  fire, 
and  their  inhabitants  destroyed  by  sword,  or 
carried  into  slavery,  this  flourishes  and  im- 
proves." 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond,  in  Nov. 
1845,  the  mission,  with  its  school  of  over  sixty 
children,  wits  for  eight  months  under  the  care 
cf  Thomas  Bunyan,  a  native  Mendian,  who 


had  previously  acted  as  an  interpreter  and 
teacher.  Two  missionaries  sailed  from  New 
York  for  the  mission,  April  8, 1848.  One  of 
them,  Mr.  Carter,  died  eight  days  after  his 
arrival  at  the  mission ;  the  other,  Geo.  Thomp- 
son, labored  there  alone  for  two  years,  suffer- 
ing much  of  the  time  from  sickness.  During 
this  time,  there  was  much  deep  religious  inter- 
est manifested  by  those  about  the  mission,  and 
many  were  received  into  the  mission  church  : 
the  first  one  was  Te-me^  one  of  the  girls  taken 
in  the  Amistad.  The  next  reinforcement  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  Mar^GrVy 
another  one  of  the  girls  taken  in  the  schooner, 
who  had  been  at  school  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Brooks 
died  before  reaching  the  mission.  They  were 
followed  to  Africa  in  Dec.  1850,  by  a  company 
of  eight ;  and  Dec.  25, 1852,  another  company 
of  seven  newly  appointed  missionaries  sailed 
from  New  York  for  that  mission.  Since  that 
time,  only  one  missionary  has  joined  the  mission. 
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Besides  the  stations  which  appear  in  the 
foregoing  table,  the  missionaries  are  under 
instruction  to  open  a  station,  either  at  Mo- 
Bwavi,  in  the  Looboo  country,  or  at  Wcla,  in 
the  Timneh  country. — Rev.  George  Whipple. 

Basle  Missionary  Society. — The  Basle 
Missionary  Society  turned  its  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  in  1826 ;  and  four  of  its  agents 
arrived  at  Christiansborg,  near  Akra,  in  1828. 
Three  of  them  soon  died ;  and  the  fourth  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place 
of  the  Danish  chaplain,  who  had  also  deceased, 
only  to  follow  him,  however,  in  1831.  In  1832 
three  other  laborers  reached  Christiansborg; 
one  of  them,  a  physician,  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  the  climate ;  and  another  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. In  1835,  Riis,  who  alone  remained,  went 
to  Akropong,  which  is  a  considerable  place  in 
the  Aquapim  mountains,  north-east  from  Akra. 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and  hig 
people,  and  he  commenced  his  labors  among 
them.  Two  fellow-laborers  came  to  his  aid  in 
1836,  but  both  soon  deceased.  At  length,  after 
many  disappointments,  a  newplan  was  adopt- 
ed   Rtis  (accompanied  by  Widmann,  and  o 
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colored  man  wbo  had  been  educated  in  Swit- 
lerland,)  conducted  twenty-four  Christian  ne- 
groes fVom  Jamaica  to  Akrapong,  where  they 
arrived  in  1843.  A  chapel  was  erected  at  this 
place  in  1844.  This  mission  has  been  prose- 
cuted to  the  present  time ;  and  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Society,  held  July  6,  1853,  its 


afiyrs  were  in  a  prosperous  and  hopeful  condi- 
tion. The  number  of  laborers  was  16,  and  the 
congregations  had  increased.  The  station  at 
Chnstiansborg  had  been  particularly  favored. 
It  has  stations  at  Akropong,  and  at  Ussu, 
(Danish  AJua.) 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  the  forgoing  statements, 
that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
evangelization  of  Western  Africa.  Many  val- 
uable lives  have  been  sacrificed,  in  the  attempt 
to  plant  the  gospel  on  these  inhospitable  shores. 
But  they  have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  If 
more  than  13,000  souls,  or  a  moiety  of  them, 
have  been  saved  through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  missions,  it  would  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  missionary  who  has  landed  thera 
But,  the  results  of  these  self-sacrificing  labors 
reach  far  beyond  what  appears  in  these  statis- 
tical tables.  A  large  amount  of  preparatory 
work  has  been  accomplished;  native  helpers 
have  been  raised  up;  communications  have 
been  opened  into  tne  interior,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  establishing  missions  among  a 
great  number  of  large  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
more  elevated  and  healthy  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  are  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
f<Nr  misionary  labors  than  those  on  the  coast. 
And,  experience  has  removed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  dangers  of  acclimation  on  tne  coast. 
A  large  number  of  the  native  languages  have 
been  mastered,  and  a  number  of  them  reduced 
to  writing.  A  good  beginning  has  also  been 
made  in  the  departments  of  translation  and 

printing. 

Rev.  Dt.  Krapf,  of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
Mnioaary  Society  in  Eastern  Africa,  has  made 
to  the  missioD  at  Gaboon  a  deeply  interesting 
proposal — ^the  forming  of  a  South  African  con- 
tiseotal  nussioii  line,  from  the  Gaboon  to.  the 
starting  point  of  their  mission  in  the  neighbor- 
hor^  of  Zaazebar.    North  of  the  equator,  this 


would  be  difficult,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  languages  and  the  hoetilitv  of  the  different 
tribes.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  all 
the  dialects  south  of  the  equator,  spoken  by 
the  black  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hottentots  and  Ea£fres,  that  these  dialects  all 
have  a  common  language  for  their  basis.  The 
people,  likewise,  are  essentially  one  people  in 
manners  and  customs.  It  has  been  discovered, 
that,  by  an  intercourse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  na- 
tives of  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  the  Gaboon, 
converse  with  each  other.  This  great  family 
of  languages  seems  also  to  be  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  its  structure.  The  place  of 
meeting  on  this  continental  mission  line  would 
be  some  one  of  the  central  mountsdns,  supposed 
to  divide  the  great  basins  from  which  flow  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Zau*e,  and  of 
the  shorter  rivers  running  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  These  mountains  may  be  800  or  1000 
miles  from  either  coast ;  and  it  is  a  cheering 
fact  that  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
eastern  portion  have  already  been  traversed  by 
Dr.  Krapf  and  his  associates.  The  missionary 
aspects  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent have  some  strong  points  of  resemblance. 
On  the  east,  a  healthful  upland  was  found  much 
nearer  the  coast  than  was  expected ;  and  moun- 
tains are  seen  from  more  than  one  of  the  Ga- 
boon stations.  The  shores  of  the  Gaboon  are 
healthful,  compared  with  most  rivers  of  Africa, 
but  will  probably  not  compare  with  the  eleva- 
ted table  lands  of  the  interior ;  and  no  more 
will  the  coast  from  the  east  A  thick  jungle 
I  covers  the  plains  and  valleys  on  both  sidtti 
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creating  tbe  necessity  of  traveling  on  foot 
Bat  the  opening  of  the  rivers  to  navigation, 
may,  in  a  measure,  obviate  this.  And  the 
increasing  desire  for  missionaries  among  the 
interior  tribes,  shows  that  Providence  is  open- 
ing wide  the  doors  for  the  entrance  of  the 
gospel  on  every  side. 

AHMEDNUGGUR:  The  city  of  Ahmed- 
nnggar  is  sitaated  on  the  table  land  of  the 
Ghaats,  in  Hindoostan,  in  a  blain  12  or  15 
miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  about  175 
miles  north-east  from  Bombay.  It  contains 
about  50t000  souls,  and  the  population  is  in- 
creasing since  it  has  become  a  military  station. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Mussulman  power 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  appears,  from  its 
palaces,  mosques,  aqueducts,  and  numerous 
ruins,  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  splendor. 
It  is  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  entirely 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  stone  and  clay. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  mission  station  by  the 
American  Board  in  1831. 

AHURIRI :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

AINTAB :  A  large  garrison  town  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Syria,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Aleppo.  It  is  65  miles  north  of  Aleppo,  50 
miles  east  of  Scanderoon,  and  30  miles  west 
Oi  Bir.  It  has  a  population  of  35,000  to 
40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stations  of  the  American  Board  among  tibe 
Armenians. 

AITDTAKI:  One  of  the  Hervey  islands, 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

AK-HISSAR:  An  outrstation  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians ;  it  is 
the  ancient  ITiyatira,  tne  seat  of  one  of  the 
Apocalyptic  churches ;  population  7000. 

AKRA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Africa,  on  the  Gold  coast, 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Gape  Coast 
Castle. 

AKROPUL :  An  out-etation  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  West  Africa.    (See  Annam(d)oe.) 

AKROPONG :  A  station  of  the  Basle  !Mi»- 
sionary  Society,  on  Cape  Coast,  Africa. 

AKTAB :  The  name  of  a  district  and  a 
city  in  Arracan,  one  of  the  provinces  of  British 
Burmah.  The  city  contcuns  from  16,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  Since  1840  the  city  has 
been  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion in  Arracan. 

ALBANY :  A  district  and  town  in  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
and  Church  Missionary  Societies. 

ALDERVILLE,  in  Upper  Canada :  A  sta- 
tion  of  the  Wesleyan  Miss.  Society  among  the 
Indians;  commenced  in  ''817;  has  now  two 
missionaries,  several  oniric  ations,  80  members, 
an  industrial  school  with  54  pupils,  and  over 
700  attendants  on  public  worsnip. 

ALEPPO  :  A  town  of  Syria,  the  capital 
of  a  pashalic  sitaated  in  the  vast  plain  wnich 


extends  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  built  on  eight  hills  or  eminences,  and  is 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  strong  stone  wall  forty 
feet  high.  It  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Jews*  Society,  and  some  Protestants  are 
found  among  the  Armenian  and  Greek  popu- 
lation. 

ALLAHABAD :  A  large  city  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  in  Northern 
India,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

ALLEN  TOWN :  Station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  among  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans in  the  river  district  of  Sierra  Leonc» 
W.  Africa,  south-east  of  Freetown. 

AMALONGUA  :  Station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulus,  near  Port  Natal, 
in  South  Africa. 

AMAPURA :  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Burman  Empire,  situated  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
seven  miles  below  Ava,  the  present  capital. 
The  government  was  removed  in  1824. 

AMBALA :  A  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Northern  India,  nearly  equi-distant 
from  Lodiana,  Saharunpur,  and  Sabatten. 

AMBOYNA:  One  of  the  Molucca  or 
Spice  islands,  in  lat  3°  41'  south,  and  long. 
1280  10'  east  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and 
contains  a  population  of  29,660.  The  Nether- 
lands Missionary  Society  have  a  flourishing 
mission  on  this  island.    (See  Indian  Archv- 

AMERICA :  (See  United  States,  Cmiadoy 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunsmck,  Labrador  and 
Greenland^  Indians,  Mexico,  and  South  America.) 
.  AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  COMMIS- 
SIGNERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  : 
Of  all  the  foreign  missionary  boards  and 
societies  now  preeminent  among  the  bene- 
volent institutions  of  the  United  States, 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  first  in  the  date 
of  its  organization.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  spirit  of  benevolence — or 
even  what  may  be  re^rded  as  more  specifi- 
cally the  missionary  spirit — had  previously  no 
existence  in  the  American  churches.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  influence  on 
the  churches,  which  led  them  to  enter  on  the 
foreign  missionary  work,  was  exerted  by  any 
one,  or  any  few  individuals.  The  missionary 
spirit  is  but  the  Christian  spirit  looking  upon 
the  unevangelized ;  and  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  New  England  t^ere  had  been  much 
of  this  spirit  in  the  churches.  Earnest^  and 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  dSbrts  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  had  been 
made  by  the  Mayhews,  Eliot,  Sjwgent,  Brain- 
ard,  Wfieelock,  Kirkland,  and  many  others, 
extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  160 
years,  from  1643  to  1808,  before  Mills  or  Hall, 
Judson  or  Newell,  ofifered  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  it  began  to  be  obvious  that  the  mis- 
sion iry  feeling  was  rising  and  extending  in 
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tbe  TJmted  States^  and  would  be  likely  soon  to 
opeo  for  Itself  new  channels  of  effort ;  and  "  no 
mau  was  the  leader  of  the  movement ; "  God 
vas  working  for  his  own  cause.    In  1799,  the 
Mflssachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
at  Boston.    In  1804  the  constitution  was  modi- 
fied, and  the  object  of  the  society  was  defined 
to  be  *'  to  diffuse  the  go^l  among  the  people 
of  the  newly-settled  ana  remote  parts  of  oar 
eoantry — among  the  Indians  of  the  conntrr, 
and  throagh  more  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
as  circamstanccs  shall  invite  and  the  ability 
of  the  society  shall  admit"    Under  this  con- 
st! tation  this  society,  had  the  means  been  fur- 
nished it,  might  have  sent  missionaries  to  any 
of  the  "distant  regions  of  the  earth;'*  and 
some  of  the  sermons  preached  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  society,  as  also  sermons  before 
other  missionary  societies  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  centnry,  and  especially  one  by  Dr. 
Griffin   before  the  General  Asembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  1806,  urge  the  claims 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  greatness  and  excel- 
lency of  a  nniversal  missionar}^  work,  with 
eloquence  and  earnestness  which  hare  seldom, 
if   ever,    been    soxpassed.    Dr.    Parish,    the 
preacher  before  this  society  in  1807,  alludes 
to  ^  five  societies  in  Massachusetts  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel,"  to  **  similar  societies  in  all 
the  states  of  New  England,"  and  to  "  mission- 
ary societies  in  the  middle  states,"  as  then 
existing.   The  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magar 
zine,  commenced  in  1800;  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine,  commenced  in  1803 ; 
the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Maga- 
ane,  commenced  the  same  year ;  the  General 
Aiisembly's  Missionary  Magazine  or  Beligious 
Intelligencer,  commenced  in  1805 ;    difiiised 
among  the  churches  much  intelligence  in  re- 
gard to  missionary  operations  in  foreign  lands. 
Mr.  N orris,  of  Salem,  when  applied  to  by  Dr. 
Spring,  in  1806,  to  aid  in  endowmg  a  Theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  found  himself  em- 
barrassed by  a  prerious  determination  as  to 
the  use  of  his  means.    "  My  great  object,"  he 
said,  *•  is  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise ; " 
and  he  gave  810,000  to  the  Theological  school 
because  convince<l  that  the  effort  to  establish 
it  was  one  with  this  enterprise,  for  **  we  must 
raise  up  ministers  if  we  would  have  men  to  go 
as  missionaries.'*     The  same  year,  1806,  Rob- 
ert Ralston  remitted  for  himself  and  others 
of   Philadelphia  $3,357  to  aid  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  Serampore.    Dr.  Carey,  of  that 
miision,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  $6,000 
from  American  Christians  in  1806  and  1807. 

There  were  thus  many  indications  of  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  churches  of  the  United 
States.  Still  it  is  true,  that  as  yet,  ** American 
Christians  had  never  combined  in  any  great 
enterprise  or  plan  for  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  or  advancing  his  kingdom;  had 
never  sent,  from  their  shores,  a  single  mis- 
sionary, with  the  message  of  heavenly  mercy, 
to  any  portion  of  the  widely  extended  pagan 


world"  abroad.  The  different  efforts  which 
"  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
native  tribes  of  the  American  forest "  had  been 
"  scattered  and  transient,"  and  *'  without  any 
general  union,  or  any  expansive  and  systematio 
plan  of  operations." 

In  1806,  Samuel  J.  Mills  became  a  member 
ot  Williams  College.    "While  a  child  he  had 
heard  his  mother  say,  "  I  have  consecrated  this 
child  to  the  service  of  God  as  a  missionary," 
and  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  in  1802, 
he  hod  ardently  desired  to  engage  in  the  mis- 
sionary work.    In  college,  while  laboring  faith- 
fully to  promote  true  piety  amon^  the  students, 
he  Kept  this  work  constantly  m  mind.    In 
1807  he  invited  Gordon  Hall  and  James  Rich- 
ards to  a  walk,  and  led  them  to  a  retired  spot 
in  a  meadow,  where  they  spent  all  day  in  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  and  in  conversing  on  the  duty 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.    He  was  surprised 
and  gratified  to  learn  that  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  these  brethren,  but  that  their  hearts 
were  already  set  upon  engaging  in  such  a 
work.    September  7, 1808,  a  society  was  pri- 
vately formed  at  Williams  College,  by  these 
and  a  few  other  pious  students,  the  object 
of  which,  the  constitution  says,  "  shall  be  to 
effect,  in  the  persons  of  its  members,  a  mission 
or  missions  to  the  heathen."    The  5th  article 
provided  that  ''no  person  shall  be  admitted 
who  is  under  an  engagement  of  any  kind 
which  shall  be  incompatible  with  going  on  a 
mission  to  the  heathen ; "  and  the  6th  article 
was,  "  Each  member  shall  keep  absolutely  free 
from  every  engagement  which,  after  his  prayer- 
ful attention,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
brethren,  shall  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  objects  of  this  society,  and  shall  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  go  on  a  mission  when  and 
where  duty  may  call." 

Designing  now  so  to  operate  on  the  public 
mind  as  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  a  foreign 
missionary  work,  and  proceeding  with  gp'eat 
modesty,  and  great  practical  wisdom,  they  re- 
published and  circulated  some  impressive  mis- 
sionary sermons,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  eminently  wise  and  good  men 
among  the  clergy  of  the  country,  such  as  Rev. 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Worcester,  Morse,  and  Dana. 
With  the  same  end  in  view,  and  to  influence 
young  men,  one  of  the  number  transferred  his 
relation  to  Middlebuiy  College  in  Vermont. 
Mills  visited  Tale  College,  and  some  efforts 
were  made  at  other  institutions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1809  Richards  became  a 
member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver, and  "  labored  with  diligence  and  success 
in  promoting  a  spirit  of  missions  among  the 
students."  Mills  followed  him  to  Andover  in 
the  spring  of  1810,  and  Hall  soon  joined  them. 
At  least  one  other  young  man  was  there  also, 
whoee  thoughts  had  been  independently  direct- 
ed to  the  same  great  subject — Samuel  Nott, 
Jr.  "  There  seemed  now  to  be,"  says  one  who 
was  there,  **  a  movement  of  the  Spirit,  turning 
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the  attention  and  the  hearts  of  the  Btudents  in 
the  seminary  to  the  condition  of  the  perishing 
heathen."  Several  had  already  come,  or  soon 
came  to  the  resolution  of  spending  their  lives 
in  pagan  lands,  among  whom  were  Adoniram 
Juoson,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Newell.  The  faculty 
of  the  seminary  were  consulted  and  approved 
the  design,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1810, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  Bev.  Dr. 
Spring  of  Newburyport,  and  Bev.  Samuel 
Worcester  of  Salem,  met  with  the  professors 
and  a  few  others,  for  further  consultation.  It 
was  thought  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and 
the  youn^  men  were  advised  to  present  their 
case  to  Uie  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  about  to  meet  at  Bradford. 
The  next  day  Bev.  Me^ra.  Spring  and  Wor- 
cester rode  together  in  a  chaise  to  Bradford, 
and  during  that  ride,  between  those  two  men, 
**  the  first  idea  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  suggested ; 
and  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and  the 
name,  were  proposed.''  On  Thursday,  June 
28th,  Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Hall, 
came  before  the  Association  and  presented  a 
written  paper  in  which  they  stated  "  that  their 
minds  had  been  long  impressed  with  the  duty 
and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a 
mission  to  the  heathen ; "  and  the^  solicited 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Association  as  to 
their  duty,  and  as  to  the  source  to  which  they 
might  look  for  support  in  their  contemplated 
work.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  the  next  day,  recommending 
;  **  that  there  be  instituted  by  this  Association  a 
i  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means, 
and  adopting  and  prosecuting  measures  for 
promoting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands."  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  chosen  to  constitute,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  Board :  His  excellency 
John  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  Oen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and  Bev. 
Calvin  Chapin,  of  Connecticut ;  Bev.  Joseph 
Lyman,. D.  D.,  Bev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  I)., 
William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Bev.  Samuel  Worces- 
ter, and  Dea.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  commissioners  had  their  first  meeting 
at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  September,  five  only  being  present 
A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  were 
chosen.  The  Prudential  Committee  appointed 
consisted  of  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  Bev. 
Messrs.  Spring  and  Worcester.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter was  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  an 
address  to  the  Christian  public  was  prepared, 
accompanied  by  a  form  of  subscription. 

A  beginning  was  thus  made ;  but  though 
the  objects  of  the  Board  were  regarded  with 
lavor  by  some  liberal  individuals,  it  was  doubt>- 
fnl  whether  means  could  be  very  soon  secured 
in  this  country  to  send  out  and  support  a  dis- 
tant mission.   Tet  four  young  men  were  ready 


and  waiting  to  be  sent    The  eyes  of  the  Pra- 

dential  Committee  were  turned  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  wliich  was  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  in  Jan.,  1811,  Mr.  Judson 
was  sent  to  England  to  confer  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  that  society  on  various  points,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
could  be  made  for  prosecuting  the  work  of 
missions  in  concert;  so  that  American  mis^ 
sionaries  might  for  a  time  receive  their  sup- 
port in  part  from  the  London  society  without 
committing  themselves  wholly  to  its  direction. 
No  such  arrangement,  however,  was  made. 

In  June,  1812,  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
the  Board  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  The  second  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept  18, 1811 ; 
seven  members  being  present  Donations  to 
the  amount  of  $1,400  had  been  received! 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Hall  and  Newell  were 
appointed  as  missionaries  to  labor  under  the 
du^ection  of  this  Board ;  and  it  was  resolved, 
OS  soon  as  practicable,  to  establish  a  mission 
in  the  East,  attention  being  turned  specially  to 
the  Burman  Empire,  and  another  in  the  West, 
among  the  Indians  of  this  continent.  Late  in 
January,  1812,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Hall,  who 
had  been  attending  to  medical  studies  in  Phil- 
adelphia, returned  hastily  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  vessel  was  to  sail  from  that  port  in 
about  two  weeks  for  Calcutta,  and  would  ac- 
commodate the  missionaries.  The  Prudential 
Committee  immediately  met  It  was  short 
notice,  and  only  about  1,200  dollars  were  at 
their  disposal ;  yet,  on  the  27th  of  Jan.  they 
resolved  to  send  out  the  four  missionaries. 
Then  another,  Mr.  Luther  Bice,  desired  to  join 
the  mission,  and  they."  dared  not  reiect  his  re- 
quest" Measures  were  at  once  taken  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  the  requisite  funds,  and  in 
about  three  weeks,  more  than  $6,000  was  col- 
lected. The  missionaries  were  ordained  on 
the  6th  of  Feb.,  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Salem, 
and  after  some  dela^  sailed,  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Newell,  with  their  wives,  in  the  Caravan, 
from  Salem,  Feb.  19,  and  Messrs.  Nott  Hall, 
and  Bice, -with  the  wjfe  of  Mr.  Nott  in  the 
Harmony  from  Philadelphia,  about  the  same 
time. — See  Tracy's  History  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M, ;  Life  of  Dr.  Worcester,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  2  / 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson,  page  39  and  on ;  and  Re- 
ports of  the  Board. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  Board  has 

fone  on  until  now  its  annual  receipts  are  about 
300,000,  and  it  has  under  its  care,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  near  400  missionary  la- 
borers, male  and  female,  sent  from  this  coun- 
try, and  more  than  200  native  helpers.  The 
annual  meetings,  which  are  held  in  September, 
from  being  attended  by  seven  members,  as  in 
1811,  or  by  nine  as  in  1812,  in  the  parlor  of  a 
private  dwelling,  have  come  to  be  occasions 
of  fully  as  deep  and  extensive  interest  as 
any  annually  recurring  religious  occasion  in 
the  United  States.    They  commence  usually 
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00  Taeaday  afternoon  and  close  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  Fridaj.  They  are  always  open  to 
the  ^blic,  and  can  be  held  only  in  towns  of 
oonaderable  popnlatioo,  that  loggings  may  be 
iiimished  for  toe  many  hnndreos  who  come 
together  from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  largest  houses  of  worship  are  not  sufficient- 
ly large  to  accommodate  all  wlio  wish  to 
hear,  Sad  nsnally  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day CTcninga  simultaneous  meetings,  for  pop- 
ular addreas,  are  held  in  two  and  sometimes  m 
three  different  hooses.  This  is  the  case  also 
on  Thursday  aft^noon,  when  the  Lord's  Supper 
b  celebrated. 

Organizntiofi,  Mode  of  Operationf  ^c, — ^The 
officers  of  the  Board  are  chosen  annually,  by 
ballot,  and  are,  at  present,  a  President,  v  ice- 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  two 
Auditors,  four  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and 
a  Pnukntiai  Committee  of  eight  This  com- 
mittee, whose  members  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  meets  at  the  missionary 
house  at  least  once  every  week,  on  Tuesday 
afleroooo,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
There  are  now  about  200  corporate  members 
of  Uie  Board  restdin^iu  at  least  21  different 
States  of  the  Union.  These  alone,  by  the  char- 
U;r,  are  voting  members,  forming  the  body  cor- 
porate; but  toe  payment  of  $50,  if  the  person 
be  a  clergyman,  or  9100,  if  a  layman,  consti- 
tutes any  one  an  honorary  member,  who  may 
share  folly  in  the  deliberations  of  the  annual 
meetings.  About  9,000  persons  have,  since 
the  beginning,  been  thus  constituted  honorary 
Diembers.  There  is  also  a  small  number  of 
corresponding  members,  rcsidine  mostly  in 
foreign  lands,  and  chosen,  as  are  the  corporate 
members,  by  ballot  mm 

This  Board  is  neither  an  ecclesiastical  nor 
a  denominational  body,  and  is  not  supported 
by  denomtnati<H»  as  such,  but  by  individual 
Christians.  The  Commissioners  were  at  first 
appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Mass- 
achos^tts,  which  is  Congr^ational,  with  pow- 
er to  adopt  their  own  form  of  organization  and 
their  own  rales  and  regulations.  By  its  char- 
Xtir,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1812,  the  Board  elects  its  own  mem- 
bers without  limitation  as  to  numbers,  or  resi- 
dence, or  religions  denomination ;  but  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  must  at  all  times 
U'  respectable  laymen,  and  not  less  than  one- 
third  respectable  clergymen.  In  1812,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  behalf  of  the  Board,  suggested  to  the 
U^mm  Assembly  of  the  Presby&rian  Church, 
*  the  expediency  of  forming  an  institution  simi- 
lar to  theirs,  between  which  and  theirs  there 
might  be  such  cooperation  as  should  promote 
the  great  object  of  missions  amongst  the  une- 
vag^tzed  nations."  The  Assembly,  however, 
while  they  urged  the  churches  under  their  care 
to  aid  in  Uiis  ^ood  work,  thonght  "  the  business 
of  foreign  missions  might  probably  be  best 
iiuinag[od  nnder  a  single  Board,"  and  so  decli- 
Ofed  /ofioiog  any  separate  institntion*    At  the 


very  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  (Sept,  1812) 
thirteen  new  members  were  electeo,  from  seven 
different  states,  of  whom  eight  4  from  New 
York,  2  from  New  Jersey,  and  2  from  Pennr 
sylvania,  were  Presbyterians.  In  1831,  of  C2 
corporate  members,  31  were  Presbyterians, 
24  Congre|;ationaIi8t8,  6  Reformed  Dutch,  and 
one  Afflocmte  Reformed ;  and  of  the  70  or- 
dained missionaries,  39  were  Presbyterians,  29 
Congregationalists,  and  2  Reformed  Dutch. 
Until  the  division  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1837,  most  of  the  efforts  of  Presbyterian' 
churches  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  mis* 
sions  were  made  through  this  Board ;  and  this 
is  still  trae  of  what  are  called  New  School 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  also  of  the  Reform* 
cd  Dutch  and  the  Associate  Reformed  churches. 
Missionaries  from  these  difibrent  denominations 
have  always  been  sent  out  without  distinction, 
and  generally  without  even  considering  their 
ecclesiastical  relations  in  designating  them  to 
their  fields  of  labor. 

The  missions  thus  formed,  are  not  controlled 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies;  though  they  may 
themselves  be  considered  as  in  some  sense, 
such  bodies.  They  are  organized  and  governed 
as  communities,  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
missionaries  and  male  assistant  missionaries 
deciding  all*  questions,  in  their  regular  meet- 
ings. Thus  the  missions  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation, government  and  care  of  churches,  which 
they  form,  and  may  enter  into  oiganizations 
among  themselves,  for  fraternal  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  as  associations  or  presbyteries, 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  views  and 
preference  of  the  majority.  So  far  as  any  use 
of  the  funds  of  the  Board  is  involved,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mission  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

By  its  charter  the  Board  is  limited  to  the 
work  of  "  propagating  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and  difiusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures."  Its 
missions  are  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  complete  evangelization  of  the  nations 
or  communities  to  which  they  are  sent.  They 
are  not  regarded  as  permanent  institutions,  but 
are  established  to  plant  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  prepare  the  people  themselves 
to  support  these  institutions; — ^to  gather 
churches  which  are  expected  to  be  ultimately 
self-supporting  churches,  sustaining  their  own 
religious  teachers,  and  acting  for  the  still  fur- 
ther propagation  of  the  truth.  A  leading  ob- 
ject therefore,  has  ever  been,  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  educate  and  train  a  pious  native  ministry, 
who  may  be  fitted  to  act  as  pastors  of  the  na- 
tive churches,  and  as  evangelists  in  gathering 
churches.  For  this  purpose  not  only  have 
schools  of  a  lower  order  bocn  established,  but 
seminaries,  in  which  native  young  men  of  piety 
and  promise  might  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  also  boarding-schools  for  gins,  from  which 
educated  native  preachers  and  tb^^hers  migh 
obtain  suitable  partners  for  li^a 
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With  the  same  end  in  yiew;  to  raise  ap  Chri^ 
tian  cnnrcheB  and  commanitieB,  which  shall  be 
independent  of  all  foreign  aid  and  foreign  in- 
Btraction,  much  labor  has  been  expended  to  re- 
dace  unwritten  langoages  to  a  written  form, 
to  prepare  faithful  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  give  a  Christian  literature  to 
those  for  whose  eyangelization  the  missions 
have  been  established.  By  the  missionaries  of 
this  Board  fifteen  different  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  wnolly  or  in  part  into 
more  than  twenty  lan^ages.  Still  it  is  ever 
inculcated  upon  the  missionaries  that  they  are 
to  regard  themselves  as  sent^  emphatically,  to 
preaai  the  Gospd,  and  thus,  with  Divine  assist- 
anoe,  to  turn  men  individually,  and  at  once, 
**  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  uom  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  Gk)d ;"  and  that,  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  every  other  work  is  to  be  subordinate  to 
this  in  the  labors  of  the  missions.  In  relation  to 
other  societies  the  Board  acts  strictly  upon  the 
principle  of  non-interference;  in  agreement 
with  others  considerine  **  certain  great  centres 
of  human  society  ana  marts  of  commerce,  as 
common  ground "  to  some  extent,  but  in  all 
other  cases  avoiding  fields  of  labor  which  are 
already  occupied  by  others. 

ResvUs — ^atistics,  ifc, — ^The  operations  of  the 
Board  have  been  crowned  witn  many  tokens 
of  Divine  favor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
particular  accounts  of  revivals,  with  which  the 
missions  have  been  favored ;  these  accounts 
will  be  found  in  the  notices  of  the  several  mis- 
sions ;  but  simple  reference  may  here  be  made 
to  revivals  at  Ceylon  in  1819, 1821, 1824,  and 
'25, 1630  and  '31,  and  1835  ;  to  the  great  re- 
vival at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1838,  '39  and 
'AO,  as  the  fruits  of  which  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons,  giving  hopeful  evidence  of 
piety,  were  received  into  the  churches ;  to  revi- 
vals among  the  Nestorians  in  1846, 1849, 1850, 
and  1851 ;  to  repeated  revivals  among  the 
Choctaws  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  on  this 
continent ;  and  to  the  reformation  among  the 
Armenians,  obviously,  a  work  of  Divine 
grace,  and  a  work  of  deep  interest  and  great 
promise,  though  differing  from  many  of  the  re- 
vivals already  referred  to,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  In 
all,  from  the  beginning,  more  than  forty  thous- 
and hopeful  converts  have  been  gathered  into 
churches  connected  with  the  different  missions. 
None  but  those  who  are  thought  to  give  evi- 
dence of  true  piety  are  received  to  the  churches 
and  much  care  is  exercised  by  the  missionaries 
in  receiving  members. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board, 
for  each  year  since  its  organization,  and  for 
each  period  of  four  years,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  all 
missionary  societies  and  boards,  after  a  certain 
period  in  their  history,  begin  to  receive  back 
their  expenditures   from  &e  missions  which 


they  hare  planted.  The  sum  thus  received  bj 
this  Board  in  1853  was  S12,905,  which  is  mor« 
than  one  twentjr-fifth  part  of  their  wholt 
receipts.  And  this  proportion  is  much  greatei 
in  the  case  of  the  large  London  societies,  whidr 
have  been  much  longer  in  operation. 


1811, 

1813, 
1818, 
1814, 
1816, 

1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 

1820, 
1821, 

1822, 
1823, 

1824, 
1826, 
1826, 
1827, 

1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 

1882, 
1833, 
1834, 
1836, 

1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 

1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 

1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


1848, 
1849, 
1860, 
1861, 

1862, 
1863, 


I 


1. 


2. 


8. 


4. 


5. 


«. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Becoipto. 


$999  62 


13,611 

11,361 

12,266 

9,403 


60 
18 
66 
8U 


12,601  03 
29,048  63 
34,727  72 
37,620  63 


80,M9  46 
46,864  96 
60,087  87 
65,768  94 


47,483  68 
66,716  18 
61,616  26 
88,341  89 


102,009  64 

106,028  26 

83,019  87 

100,934  09 


130,674 
146,847 
152,386 
163,340 


12 
77 
10 
19 


176,232  16 
262,076  66 
236,170  98 
244,169  82 


241,691  04 

236,189  SO 

318,306  63 

-i44,-254  43 


236,894  37 
265,112  96 
262,073  65 
211,402  76 


264,066  46 
291,706  27 
261,862  28 
274,902  21 


301,732  70 
314,022  88 


Periods  of  4 
Yeaii. 


ditOTM. 


$990 


$48,732 


114,698 


202,151 


263,167 


89^891 


502,148 


008,640 


1,080,531 


064,068 


1,072,620 


616,656 


$0,600 
8,611 
7,078 
6,027 


15,934 
20,485 
80,346 
40,337 


FtaiodA. 


57,621 
46,771 
60,474 
66,380 


64,167 

41,460 

69,012 

108,480 


107,676 
92,538 
84,798 
98,313 


0,205,120 


120,964 
149,906 
169,779 
163,254 


210,407 
254,589 
230,642 
227,491 


246,601 
268,914 
281,147 
266,687 


244,371 
216,817 
267,606 
264J63 


282,330 
268,418 
264,329 
274,830 


267,727 
310,607 


$80,416 


113,102 


281,216 


258,068 


888,820 


598,803 


028,129 


1,088,349 


063,676 


1,084,907 


568,334 


6,203,339 


It  will  be  seen,  that  with  only  one  exception, 
in  each  period  of  four  years  there  has  been  an 
advance  upon  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
period.  But  though  there  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  constant  progress,  the  receipts  have 
often  fallen  below  the  expenditures,  and  there 
have  been  seasons  of  ^eat  pecuniarjr  embar- 
rassment in  the  operations  oi  the  society.  In 
1837  embarrassments  of  this  kind  occurred, 
the  sad  effects  of  which  were  deeply  iwd  widely 
felt.    For  some  years  previous  to  1836  the 
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iKiiB  pfTOTided  had  been  sufficient ;  the  Pni- 
^ial  Committee  felt  encouraged  to  enter 
apon  new  and  enlarged  operations,  and  the 
eul  was  specially  for  men,  while  the  churches 
gi^[K)6ed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  means.    In  the  mean  time  laborers,  in  an- 
nrer  to  the  call,   offered   their   services  in 
tacreasing  nnmbers,  and  within  four  years, 
trom  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  no  less  than  185 
Dew  laborers,  male    and    female,  were  sent 
abroad.    Expenses  were  thus  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  the  receipts  did  not  increase  in  pro- 
jxution.    At  the  annual  meeting  in  1836  it 
was  announced  that  64  missionary  laborers 
were  then  under  appointment,  who  were  ex- 
peetii^  soon  to  be  sent  abroad ;  but  there  was 
a  balance  of  about  ^39,000  against  the  trea- 
sury at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  (July 
31^  and  that  balance  was  increasing.    The 
voice  of  the  meeting,  however,  and  the  voice 
of  the  churches,  still  was  "  let  the  missionaries 
be  sent ; "  and  the  means  seemed  likelv  to  be 
provided.     From  October,  1836,  to  February, 
1837,  the  receipts  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
mean  time  60  laborers,  male  and  female,  had 
embarked  for  their  respective  fields.    But  now 
there  came  a  financial  crisis  in  the  afiairs  of 
the  country.    Pecuniary  difficulties  began  to 
press  upon  the  business  community  with  very 
great  severity;    the  receipts  of  the  Board 
rapidly  diminished,  and  the  debt  rapidly  in- 
crcascsd.    The  committee  felt  obliged  to  stop. 
Laborers  under  appointment  were  detained, 
and  new  missionaries  were  appointed  only  on 
condition  that  they  would  not  be  sent  out,  and 
must  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Board,  until  the 
state  of  the  treasury  should  warrant  it.    Thus 
discouraged,  many  turned  from  regarding,  the 
heathen  world  and  looked  for  other  fields  of 
labor,  and  never  since  have  there  been  so  many 
ready  to  oficr  tiiemselves  for  the  foreign  ser- 
vice.   But  this  was  not  all.    Difficulties  still 
increasing,  the  committee  felt  called  upon,  in 
June,  to  curtail  the  appropriations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  missions  for  the  year  1838, 
by  ^40,000 ;  and  the  missions  were  informed 
of  the  painful  necessity,  and  required  to  con- 
tract their  operations.   With  60  more  laborers 
to  be  supported,  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
missions  were  thus  reduced  $45,000  below 
what  had  been  allowed  in  1836.    The  efibct 
was  deeply  painfuL    Every  missionary  was 
embarrassed,  and  every  branch  of  missionary 
op^tions  crippled.     Schools  were  broken  up 
or  greatly  reduced,  and  in  Ceylon  alone  5,000 
children  were  dismissed  from  under  Christian 
instmction ''  to  the  wilderness  of  heathenism ; " 
the  facilities  for  preaching  were  abridged ;  the 
operations  of  presses  were  greatly  diminished ; 
oative  teachers  and   other  helpers  were  de- 
prived of  employment ;  native  Christians  were 
^sfaeartened,  and   the  opposing  heathen  tri- 
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at  home,  and  the  Prudential  Oommitteeall  learn- 
ed some  important  lessons ;  and  a  new  imnulse 
was  given  to  missionary  ^ort,  particularly  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  in- 
telligence of  the  disastrous  influence  of  such 
reduced  appropriations  was  received.  The 
financial  embarrassments  were  felt  first  and 
most  severely  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns ; 
those  in  such  communities  who  would  have 
given  liberallv,  found  themselves  deprived  of 
the  means  of  giving ;  the  countrv  churches 
were  thus  call^  upon  to  come  with  more  lib- 
erality to  tlie  support  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  in  these  churches  the  amount  contributed, 
and  doubtless  also  the  number  of  contributors, 
greatly  increased. 

Such  painful  consequences  of  financial  diffi- 
culty have  never  since  occurred,  and  it  is 
believed  will  never  again  occur  in  the  history 
of  this  society.  The  treasurv  was  not  fully 
relieved  until  1842.  Indeed,  in  1841  the  debt 
had  increased  to  957,000 ;  and  for  five  years 
again,  from  1847  to  1851,  there  was  a  constant 
balance  against  the  treasury.  In  1848  this 
balance  was  359,890.  But  while  all  proper 
economy  has  been  used,  and  the  appropriations 
to  the  missions  have  been  limited  to  the  lowest 
safe  amount,  the  operations  have  been  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  contributions  have  been 
so  increased  as  again  to  relieve  the  Board. 

Until  1838  the  Board  had  no  permanent 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  business 
at  Boston,  which  has  ever  been  the  centre  of 
its  operations;  and  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  had  been  experienced  from  frequent  remo- 
vals. This  year  an  eligible  site  was  purchased 
in  Pemberton  Square,  and  a  substantial  build- 
ing erected ;  the  whole  expense  being  mot 
from  permanent  funds,  which  could  not  be  used 
to  sustain  the  missions  or  to  pay  the  debts. 
In  addition  to  this  building,  the  Board  now 
has  invested  funds,  of  which  the  interest  only 
may  be  used,  amounting  to  396,000. 

The  missions  now  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
are  the  following,  of  each  of  which  a  particular 
notice  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place : 

The  mission  to  the  Zulus,  and  the  Uaboon 
mission,  in  Africa ;  the  mission  to  Greece, 
and  the  mission  to  the  Jews,  in  Europe ;  the 
mission  to  the  Armenians,  the  Syrian  mission, 
the  Assyrian  mission,  and  the  mission  to  the 
Nestorians,  in  Western  Asia;  the  Bombay, 
Ahmednuggur,  Satara,  Kolapur,  Madras,  Ar- 
cot,  Madura,  and  Ceylon  missions,  in  Southern 
Asia ;  the  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Fuh-chau  mis- 
sions, in  China;  missions  to  the  Choctaws, 
the  Cherokees,  the  Dakotas,  the  Ojibwas,  tho 
Scnecas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Abenaquis, 
among  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  the 
Microncsian  mission  in  the  NorthPacific  Ocean. 
The  large  and  successful  Sandwich  Islands  mis- 
sion has  just  passed  from  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  as  an  organized  mission,  it  bein^  merg- 
ed in  the  Christian  community  of  the  islands* 
which  have  been  virtually  christianized ;  but 
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necessary  aid  is  still  farnished  for  the  support 
of  reUgioos  and  edacational  institutions. 

The  following  table  presents  the  more  im- 
portant statistics  of  the  missions  at  different 


periods,  separated  by  intenrak  ot  ten  years, 
commencing  with  1823,  eleven  years  after  the 
first  missionaries  were  sent  out. 
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AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY 
UNION:  This  is  the  name  at  present  adopt- 
ed by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  the 
regular  or  Calvmistic  Baptists  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  with  few  exceptions,  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  them  for  its  maintenance 
and  direction.  Existing,  at  first,  with  a  diffei-ent 
organization,  and  under  the  name  of  tlie  Bap- 
tist Triennial  Convention,  it  was  founded  at 
Philadelphia,  in  May,  1814,  near  the  date  at 
which  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  entered 
upon  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
scries  of  events  which  have  always  been  deemed 
extraordinary  and  providential,  and  are,  on^ 
that  account,  worthy  of  a  brief  narration. 

In' the  earliest  company  of  missionaries  sent 
to  the  east,  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson  and  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  who 
in  separate  ship,  sailed  from  the  United  States 
in  1812.  During  the  passage  to  Calcutta,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  founu  reason  to  change  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  mode  and  the  subjects 
of  Christian  baptism.  On  their  arrival  in  In- 
dia they  repaired  to  Serampore,  and  on  making 
known  their  views,  were  baptized  by  immersion 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the  missionaries  of 
the  English  Baptist  mission,  who  were  stationed 
there.  A  few  weeks  later  Rev.  Mr.  Rice 
avowed  a  similar  change  in  his  sentiments,  and 
was  also  baptized  at  Serampore.  It  was  this 
nnexpected  announcement  that  those  American 
Missionaries,  who  had  already  arrived  in  the 
East,  had  become  Baptists  ar.d  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
United  States  for  Uie  means  of  prosecuting  the 
self-denying  and  heroic  mission  they  had  un- 
dertaken, that  first  enlisted  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  that  denomination  in  this  country, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  their  earliest  foreign 
missionary  organization. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice,  containing  this  an- 
nouncement, a  society  was  formed  in  Boston, 
which  was  styled,  "  The  Baptist  Society  for 
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Propagating  the  Gospel  in  India  and  other 
Foreign  Parts."  The  new  Society,  which  waa 
designed  to  be  the  parent  of  numerous  auxil- 
iaries, immediately  pledged  to  Mr.  Judson  an 
adequate  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mis- 
sion, whenever  tlie  Commissioners  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  should  discontinue  their  ))atronage  \ 
and  at  the  some  time,  thinking  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  more  acceptable  to  him 
as  well  as  more  advantageous  in  its  results,  tht-y 
proposed  that  he  should  become  connected  with 
the  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Semmpore. 
This  proposal  was  very  wisely  and  fortunately 
declined  by  the  managers  of  that  mission,  who 
urged  upon  their  American  brethren  the  forma- 
tion of  a  general  missionary  society,  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  juncture,  early  in  the 
year  1814,  Mr.  Rice  arrived  in  America  from 
Calcutta,  having  returned  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
country  in  the  enterprise  of  forming  missions 
among  the  heathen.  He  was  immediately  ap 
pointed  traveling  agent  of  the  society  already 
formed,  and  was  directed  to  visit  the  churches 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  at  the 
sante  time,  an  address  to  the  members  of  the 
denomination  was  prepared  by  the  society's 
managei-a,  setting  forth  the  obligations  which 
God  in  his  providence  had  imposed  on  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  secession  of  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Rice  from  the  missions  which  tliey 
had  been  sent  to  establish.  Through  the  agency 
of  these  causes,  numerous  local  societies  for 
missions  were  soon  formed  in  nearly  all  tlie  older 
states,  most  of  them  auxiliary  to  the  society 
originally  established  at  Boston.  The  appeal 
which  had  been  made  was  not  disregarded,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  awakened  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, a  general  meeting  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  delegates  from  societies  and  religioud 
bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1814.  At  this 
meeting  was  formed.  ••  The  General  Missionary 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  Foreign 
Missions."    'I'he  Constitution  provideil  that  the 
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ConTention  eboiild  meet  once  in  three  years 
aod  that  it  should  be  composed  of  persons  who 
shoald  annually  contribate  one  hundred  dollars 
or  who  should  represent  societies  contributing 
that  sum.    The  s^irs  of  the  Convention  were 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  managers  who  were  to 
be  elected  once  in  three  years,  and  in  whom 
wsLS  Tested  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  other  officers,  and  also  of  all 
the  missionaries.     By  a  subsequent  alteration 
io  its  Constitution,  the  Convention  for  a  con- 
?idurable  period,  embraced  not  only  the  foreign, 
but  also  tbe  home  missions  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nooiinatlou,  and  also,  for  a  still  longer  period, 
the  management  of  the  Colarobian  College,  an 
institution  of  learning  established  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  District  of  Columbia.    These  latter 
objects,  however,  were  always  regarded  as  se- 
coudary,  and  were  at  length  entirely  laid  aside, 
and  the  Convention  left  to  its  own  proper  work 
of  founding  and  directing  foreign  missions. 

ITie  Triennial  Convention,  thus  collecting  its 
membera  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
tinueil,  with  the  slight  exceptions  already  stated, 
unchanged  in  its  organization  till  the  year  1845, 
when,  in  common  with  similar  associations  in 
other  denominations,  its  councils  became  dis- 
tracted and  its  treasury  embarrassed  by  the 
sectional  feuds  gcncrat-ed  by  the  discussion  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  At  this  time  the 
churches  in  most  of  the  slaveboldiug  States, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  avow- 
ed by  its  managers,  united  in  a  separate  organi- 
zation, under  the  name  of  the  **  Southern  Bap- 
ttet  Convention."  In  November,  1845,  at  a 
g[jecial  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  an 
entire  change  was  effected  in  its  composition 
and  a  new  Constitution  adopt<^,  which  declared 
its  single  object  to  be  to  •'  diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge oi  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of 
missions,  throughout  the  world."  According 
ti»  its  new  Constitution,  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative membership  is  laid  aside,  and  the  as- 
sociation is  now  composed  of  life  members  who 
are  made  such  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
d(  liars.  Its  name  has  likewise  been  changed  to 
the  ''American  Baptist  Missionary  Union." 
ItK  meetings  are  annual,  and  its  affairs  are  com- 
mitted to  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  75 
persons,  of  whom  at  least  one-thira  must  not 
l>c  mhiisters  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  appoint 
from  their  own  number  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  nine  persons,  by  whom,  in  connection 
with  two  corresponding  secretaries  and  a  trea- 
surer, missionanes  are  appointed,  missions  are 
established,  and  all  the  actual  business  of  the 
society  is  transacted.  The  members  of  the 
Union,  as  has  been  stated,  generally  belong  to 
the  Baptist  churches  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  but  this  results  from  the  influence  of 
common  sentiments  and  not  from  any  provi- 
mo  of  its  Constitution.  It  is  in  reality  as 
eumpreliensive  as  was  the  convention  which 
preci*ded  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  legal  and 
lineal  SQccckiSor. 


Thus  organized  aid  composed,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  (Foreign)  Missionary  Union,  from 
the  humble  beginnings  with  which  it  com- 
menced, has  steadily  advanced  in  its  work  and 
has  extended  its  missions  from  Rangoon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  where  the  first  was  estab- 
lished, to  all  parts  of  that  kingdom,  to  Siam, 
China  and  A^sam,  to  the  Teloogoos  in  India, 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  Greece,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  to  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent.  In  the  number  of  its 
missions,  in  the  extent  of  its  resources,  and  the 
amount  of  its  annual  revenues,  it  ranks  second 
only  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
among  the  foreign  missionary  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  Its  missionaries  have 
been  sent  forth  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  have  becin  in  all 
cases  instructed  to  make  this  their  great  object 
and  to  regard  the  introduction  of  science  and 
i)rt,  tlie  education  of  the  young  and  even  tho 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  subsidiary  to 
it  The  number  of  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  from  this  country,  and  who 
are  now  in  the  employment  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union,  is  sixty-six  missionaries  and  sixty- 
four  temale  assistants,  exclusive  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  preachers,  teachei*s,  and  other  as- 
sistants who  have  been  appointed  from  among 
the  native  converts  in  the  several  countries 
where  the  missions  have  been  established. 
These  missionaries  are  now  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  G<)S})el  in  the  languages  of  upwards  of 
twenty  diQerent  divisions  of  the  human  race. 
'J'hey  have  established  twent3'-one  organized 
missions,  embracing  84  stations  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  out-stations,  and  in  the 
churches,  192  in  number,  which  they  have 
planted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  are 
embraced  about  15,210  persons  who  have  been 
converted  by  their  labors.  Their  schools  are 
88,  and  contain  1,992  pupils. 

Of  tliese  missions  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  are  those  among  the  Burmans  and 
Karens  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  those  in  several  of 
the  states  of  Germany.  The  Karens  present  a 
singular  example  of  a  people  for  tho  most  part 
without  any  form  of  idolatry,  but  posst^sscd  of 
singular  moral  sensibility  and  unusually  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Oppressed  and  despised  by  their 
Burman  masters,  they  have  hailed  the  advance- 
ment of  EnglijA  power  in  the  East,  and  have 
entered  with  gladness  into  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity which  it  everywhere  brings.  They  have 
received  Christianity  from  the  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  with  an  eagerness  which  has  sel- 
dom been  paralleled  among  any  other  portion 
of  mankind.  After  these  no  other  missions  of 
the  Union  have  had  a  success  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  mission  in 
Germany.  It  was  commenced  by  the  baptism 
of  a  devoted  and  liberal  minded  German,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Oncken,  in  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  at 
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Hambarg,  in  1833,  by  Her.  Dr.  Sears,  who 
at  that  time  was  residing  in  Germany  as  a 
etadent  Since  then,  by  the  persevering  labors 
of  this  earliest  convert,  a  miasion  has  Been  es- 
tablished which,  witbont  a  single  missionary 
sent  from  the  United  States,  now  extends' 


through  nearly  all  the  states  of  Germany  and 
into  Denmark  and  Holland. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  missions  of  the  Union,  and 
their  results : 
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The  officers  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis> 
sioimry  Union  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  May,  1854,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Hon.  George  N.  Briirffs,  L.L.  1).,  President ; 
ftev.  Bartholomew  T.  Welsh,  D.D.,  Rev.  Silas 
Bailey,  D.D.,  Vice-Presidents. 

Rev.  Wm.  11.  Shailcr,  D.D.  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Board  of  Managers  is  composed  of  75 
members,  who  are  annually  elected,  and  of 
whom  at  least  one-third  are  ^ot  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  Of  this  Board,  the  officers  in  1854 
were  as  follows : 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  Ohairmain. 

Rev.  Sewali  S.  Oattting,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 
ExEcunvB  Officers  : 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.  D.,  Corresponding 
Secretarv  for  the  Foreign  Department. 

Rev.  Eklward  Bright,  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 

Richard  £.  Eddy,  Treasurer. 


The  subjoined  table  will  present  a  complete 
view  of  the  financial  growtli  and  present  ro- 
sources  of  the  "  Missionary  Union" : 

Contributions  to  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union. 
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Peop.  W.  Uamjuox. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION :  This  Society  was  orgaih 
jzed  in  tbe  city  of  New-York  in  the  month  of 
May,  1849.  It  was  formed  by  tbe  union,  or  fu- 
lioij  rather,  of  three  societies  which  had  existed 
Ibrievend  years.  (1)  There  was Tus  Foreign 
KvANOEUCAL  SociETT.  The  history  of  this  soci- 
ety is  as  follows :  Shortly  after  the  French 
BerolntioD  of  July,  1830,  several  Christian 
brethren  in  Paris  wrote  to  gentlemen  in  New- 
York, — some  of  whom  had  formerly  resided  in 
Fmnoe,  in  parsuit  of  commercial  busiuo^s,  and 
others  had  Tisited  that  country  as  travelers, — 
to  say  that  the  new  constitution  to  which  that 
BevolntioD  bad  given  existence,  granted  to 
Proteatauts  a  large  amount  of  religious  liberty, 
sad  thus  opeued  the  door  for  evangelical  effort. 
Tbe  communication  of  this  cheering  intelli- 
l^Dce  was  accompanied  by  an  earnest  entreaty 
for  help,  from  Christians  of  this  land — a  land 
which  had  been  blest  by  receiving  into  its  bo- 
som thousands  of  the  excellent  but  persecuted 
Huguenots,  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Xantcs,  and  for  whose  liberties  La  Fayette 
ud  thousands  of  other  brave  Frenchmen  had 
softrod  and  bled. 

This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  sum 
of  $2,000  was  raised  and  sent,  and  the  8Uggc«- 
tioD  was  made  that  a  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, or  something  equivalent,  should  be  formed, 
to  carry  forwara  the  work  in  France.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  Tht  Evangelical  Society 
^  Frame  in  tbe  year  1833.  In  1834,  at  the 
request  of  that  Society,  a  small  association 
was  formed  in  New  York,  called  Tlie  French 
A^ociation.  This  association  two  years  later 
took  the  name  of  The  Evangelical  Association, 
Id  the  month  of  May,  183^,  at  the  request  of 
that  committee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  (now  the 
£ov.  Dr.  Baird,)  agreed  to  go  to  France  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  with  his  family,  for  three  years, 
sod  make  Paris  hit  home,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  what  could  be  done  by  the  American 
churches  to  aid  their  Protestant  brethren  in 
Fmoce.  This  mission  was  fulfilled,  and  not 
only  was  much  information  acquired  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  Pa- 
pal countries  on  the  Continent,  but  a  good  deal 
wu  done  in  that  period  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  northern  portions  of  it. 
Besides  what  JTie  French  Association  was  en- 
abled to  do  for  tbe  cause  of  the  gospel  m  France 
d'lriog  those  three  years,  the  American  Home 
Hi^onary  Society  was  induced  to  make  grants 
to  the  amount  of  $4,500 ;  whilst  the  Amer- 
icfcQ  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  also  did  much. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Dr.  Baird  returned 


and  rq)orted  to  two  public  meetings  in  New 
York  the  state  of  things  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  month  of  May,  1839, 
iVi€  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  was  organ- 
ized, for  the  promotion  of  the  work  in  Papal 
countries  generally.  The  gentlemen  who  form- 
ed it  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, and  Reformed  Dutch  Churches. 
This  Society  existed  from  1839  to  1849.  Dm> 
ing  this  period  of  ten  years  the  interest  which 
was  felt  in  the  evangelization  of  the  P&pal 
world,  steadily  and  perceptibly  increased.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird  returneu  to  Europe,  and  his 
family  made  Paris  and  Geneva  their  home  for 
four  years  more,  whilst  he  on  the  one  baud 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  pros- 
ecution of  the  work,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
turned twice  to  this  country  for  the  same  object 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  the.  society  had  mis- 
sionaries in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada, 
llayti,  and  South  America,  besides  having 
aided  the  work  in  Geimany,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Italy.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  were 
810,127  in  1840,  «13,725  in  1841,  815,733  in 
1842,  89,303  in  1843,  812.392  in  1844,  816,- 
037  in  1845, 819,930  in  1846,814,670  in  1847, 
819,214  in  1848,  and  23,805  in  1849  :  making 
in  all,  the  sum  of  8154,345,  received  during  a 
period  of  ten  years ;  all  of  which  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  the  various  branches  of  the  Society's 
operations.  The  receipts  of  The  French  Asso- 
ciatioHy  and  The  Evangelical  Association^  which 
preceded  The  Foreign  Evangelical  Society, 
were  819,759.  Besides  all  this,  there  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  for  the  Grande  Ligne 
Mission  in  Canada  from  first  to  last,  nearly  if 
not  ouite,  820,000,  not  including  some  86,000 
whicn  were  granted  to  that  mission  by  tlie  For- 
eign Evangelical  Society,  and  which  also  passed 
through  Dr.  Buck's  hands. 

(2)  In  the  year  1843,  This  American 
Pkotestaxt  Society  was  formed.  It  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  from  Europe  had 
become  very  great,  and  was  increasing  every 
year  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  It  nras  felt  that  this 
foreign  and  un-Protestant  element  was  becom- 
ing very  large,  and  demanded  special  and  appro- 
priate effort.  Indeed,  a  similar  movement  in 
some  respects,  had  been  made  some  years  earlier, 
when  an  "American  Reformation  Society" 
was  formed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownlee  and  others.  And  although  that  So- 
ciety did  not  exist  long,  it  prepared  the  way 
for  The  American  Protestant  Society,  of  whicn 
we  are  speaking. 

This  Society  existed  from  1843  to  1849, 
Its  objects  were ;  1.  To  enlighten  Protestants 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  errors  of  Rome ; 
2.  To  convert  and  save  the  votaries  of  Rome 
who  are  among  us.  In  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  the  press  was  employed  and  a  goodly 
number  of  colporteurs  and  other  missionaries 
were  maintained — laboring  among  the  Irish, 
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German  and  otber  foreign  Bomanists  in  the 
country.  The  Society  interested  itself  greatly 
in  the  winter  of  1848-'49  in  behalf  of  the 
Portuguese  exiles  from  Madeira,  who  were  in 
Trinidad,  and  took  measures  to  bring  them 
to  this  country.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
were  about  $4,000  in  1844,  36,742  in  1846, 
«9,014  in  1846,  $19,365  in  1847,  $24,672  in 
1848  and  $28,303  in  1849  ;  making  a  total  of 
$92,160,  all  of  which  was  laid  out  in  prosccutr 
iug  the  good  work  in  our  own  country. 

(3)  In  the  year  1843  also,  an  association  was 
formed,  in  New- York,  called  The  Philo-ltalian 
Sot.ety,  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
The  Chriatian  Alliance.  This  society,  as  well 
as  the  American  Protestant  Society,  embraced 
good  men  of  many  if  not  all  the  evangelical 
denominations.  It  is  known  that  its  object 
was  to  aid  in  causing  the  truth  to  enter  into 
Italy — a  difficult  work  before  the  year  1848, 
as  regards  all  parts  of  that  countrj',  and  still 
a  diflicult  work  excepting  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  alone.  As  this  society  did  not 
publish  its  proceedings,  we  are  not  able  to  say 
anything  of  them  further  than  that  it  em- 
ployed an  active  agent,  a  Protestant  Italian, 
for  years  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  who  lost  no 
oppuitunity  for  sendiivg  tracts  and  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  that  country.  Nor  are  we 
able  to  state  the  amount  of  its  receipts. 

It  was  by  the  union  of  these  three  societies 
in  the  month  of  May,  1849,  that  Tfie  Amen- 
can  and  Foreign  Christian  Union  was  formed. 
The  new  Board  of  directors  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cers, were  chosen  from  among  the  boards  and 
officers  of  the  three  societies.  The  new  society 
uiKki-took  the  work  and  assumed  the  rcspon^l- 
bilities  of  the  three  societies,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  its  appropriate  labors. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  field  of 
this  society's  operations  includes  our  own 
country  and  foreign  lands.  As  to  its  objects, 
and  the  mwle  by  which  it  aims  to  accomplish 
them,  the  following  article  (No.  II.)  of  its  con- 
stitution is  full  and  explicit :  "  The  object  of 
this  society  shall  be  by  missions,  colportage, 
the  press,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  to 
diffuse  and  promote  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  pure  and  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  a 
cornipted  C'hristianity  exists." 

The  society  contemplates  imparting,  so  far  | 
as  it  may  be  able,  a  pure  Christianity  to  those 
who  now  only  know  a  corrupt  form,  whether 
in  this  land  or  in  foreign  countries.  It  may 
well  deem  its  field  a  great  and  important  one. 
The  present  Pope  says  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Koman  Catholics  in  the  world. 
The  present  Emperor  of  Russia  says  that  there 
are  fifty  millions  of  followers  of  tlie  Greek 
Church  in  his  vast  empire.  These  two  esti- 
mates make  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  human  race. 
And  although  his  holiness  may  make  quite  too 
liigh  an  estima/e  of  the  number  of  his  "  child- 


ren," yet  if  we  include  all  the  members  of  the 
Oriental  Churches,  (in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
Independent  Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the 
Austrian  Empire)  we  shall  certainly  find  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  six  Oriental 
Churches  embrace  not  mnch  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  And 
how  important  that  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  should  have  the  true  gospel  1 
They  embrace  powerful  nations  —  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Italian, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Portuguese  races. 

The  society  has  made  a  noble  beginning. 
In  the  year  ending  in  May,  1854,  (the  fifth  of 
its  existence,)  it  employed  between  130  and 
140  mis.si()narics  of  all  classes,  at  home  and 
abroad,  (more  than  half  of  whom  were  ordained 
ministers^  belonging  to  seven  different  natioiiS 
and  speaking  as  many  languages.  Of  these, 
90  labored  among  the  Romanists  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  this,  the  Society  aided  the 
work  directly  and  indirectly  in  many  ways, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  two  first 
yeara  of  its  existence,  1850  and  '51,  it  expend- 
ed nearly  $15,000  for  the  removal  to  Illinois 
of  some  500  or  000  Portuguese  exiles,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred.  It  publishes  a 
monthly  Magazine  of  48  pages,  llie  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  vmoiij  which  has  a 
large  circulation,  and  itwo  monthly  sheets,  one 
in  English  and  the  other  in  Gorman.  It  has 
is.su(;d  quite  a  number  of  excellent  books  and 
tracts  relating  to  Romanism,  and  is  constantly 
publishing  more.  Its  receipts  were  $57,223  in 
1850,  $45,707  in  1851,  $55,053  in  1852, 
$07,597  in  1853  and  $75,751  in  the  year  end- 
ing in  May,  1854.  Making  a  total  of  $301,- 
931  in  five  years,  all  of  which,  save  a  balance  of 
$2,706,  was  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  important  society,  still  in  its  infancy, 
has  indeed  a  great  work  on  its  hands.  Bo- 
sides  all  its  other  objects,  it  has  the  cause  of 
"  Religious  Liberty,"  the  "  Protection  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  when  abroad  in  their  rights  of 
conscience  and  public  worship,"  the  "  Defence 
of  the  public  schools,"  and  the  pro|>er  "  Ten- 
ure of  church  property"  to  loot  after.  The 
great  hieetings  which  it  held  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  in  behalf  of  some  of  these  objecfts, 
in  January,  1853  and  1854,  (the  Madiai,  and 
religious  rights  of  Americans  when  abroad) 
excited  a  happy  influence,  and  are  an  earnrst 
of  what  it  may,  with  God's  blessing,  be  expect  (.d 
to  achieve  in  the  future. — Officer  of  the  Son, 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  MISSION  ASSa 
CIATION. — This  Association  is  connected 
with  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  South-w^esl.  It 
was  organized  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1842,  and  the  Executive  Board  located  at 
Louisville.  At  its  first  annual  meeting,  the  rear 
following,  six  missionaries  were  under  appoint- 
ment, four  of  whom  were  in  the  field,  and  tho 
amount  of  receipts  was  $3,000.  The  next  report 
gives  15  missionaries  and  assistants ;  75  bap- 
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Hams;  receipts $8,090.  The  third,  seventoeD 
laborers,  two  small  schools,  aud  about  forty 
baptisms.  The  report  for  1852,  shows  $15,811, 
receipts ;  four  missions,  located  amoug  the 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Mia- 
mi(^  and  Putawatamies ;  with  six  stations  and 
ei^ht  outrstations ;  28  missionaries  aud  as- 
sistants ;  21  churches ;  126  baptisms  during 
the  year;  165  pupils  in  schools;  and  over 
1300  communicaata.     (See  Indians.) 

AMERICAN  MISSIOXARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION.— ^Thia  society  was  formed  at  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  September  3,  1846,  by  a  convention  of 
friends  of  missions,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
what  they  understood  to  be  the  position  of  ex- 
i^iting  missionary  bodies,  relative  to  slavery, 
oppression,  idolatry,  polygamy,  caste,  «fec.,  &c. 
Among  the  declared  objects  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  Convention,  were  the  following  : 
To  institute  arrangements  for  the  propagation 
of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity,  and  for  gather- 
ing and  sustaining  churches  in  heathen  lands, 
from  which  these  and  other  like  forms  of  ini- 
quity should  be  excluded  by  terms  of  admis- 
sion, or  by  disciplinary  process  ;  to  unite  evan- 
gelical Christians  in  an  efifort  to  give  the  Gos- 
p-l  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  it,  without 
insisting  upon  those  points  on  which  the  best 
and  most  enlightened  friends  of  Christ  still  dif- 
fer ;  and  to  secure  a  more  direct  responsibility 
in  the  management  of  tlie  society,  by  giving 
to  its  evangelical  supporters  a  vote  in  the  con- 
trol of  its  operations. 

'In  the  address  issued  by  the  Convention,  it 
was  said  that  the  crisis  then  apparent  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  afforded  a  favorable  oppor- 
bmity  "  for  the  review  of  existing  usages  and 
methods  of  naissionary  effort ;  of  comparing 
them  with  the  New  Testament  standard ;  of 
discarding  whatever  might  be  found  wrong  or 
defective,  and  supplying  their  place  in  such 
manner  as  mig'ht  he  found  to  accord  with  pri- 
mitive teachings  and  examples."  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Association  provides  that  "  any 
person  of  evangelical  sentiments,  who  professes 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  a 
slaveholder,  or  in  the  practice  o^  other  immo- 
ralities, and  who  contributes  to  its  funds,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  society."  Its  affairs 
are  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 
twelve,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Churches  or  local  missionary  bodies, 
agreeing  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  may 
appoint  and  sustain  missionaries  of  their  own, 
through  the  agency  of  this  body.  "  The  so- 
ciety»  in  collecting  funds,  in  appointing  ofl&cers, 
agents,  and  missionaries,  and  in  selecting  fields 
of  labor,  and  conducting  the  missionary  work, 
will  endeavor  particularly  to  discountenance 
slavery,  by  refusing  to  receive  the  known  fruits 
of  unrequited  labor,  or  to  welcome  to  its  em- 
plovment  thoee  who  hold  slaves." 

Svx>n  after  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
the  Union  Missionary  Society,  the   Committee 


for  the  West  Indian  Mission,  and  the  Western 
Evangelical  Missionary  Association  were  merged 
in  it,  and  their  missions  were  transferred  to  its 
care.  These  missions  were  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ;  among  the  Ojibwa  or  C/iippeway  In- 
dians of  Minnesota;  aud  in  Western  Ajrica. 
The  society  has  now,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  in  Siajn; 
among  the  fugitives  in  Canada;  among  the 
Chinese  and  other  foreigners  in  California ;  and 
a  number  of  home  missionaries  in  the  destitute 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  also  recently 
undertaken  a  mission  to  the  Copts*  in  Kgypt. 

Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  male 
and  female,  in  Africa  13  ;  Jumaica  21 ;  Siam 
6  ;  Sandwich  Islands  2  ;  Canada  2  ;  California 
2  ;  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians  19  ;  for  the  Copts 
2:    Total,        -        .        .       ^        -  90 

Native  teachers  and  assistants,      -      -  9 

Churches  in  the  Foreign  field,     -      -     -    14 
Number  of  Church  members,      -        -    1160 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
society,  for  each  year  since  its  formation  : 

First  year  ending  Sept  1, 1847,  «13,033  67 

Second"  "  "  1848,  17,095  74 

Third    "  "  «  1849,  21,982  96 

Fourth "  "  "  1850,  25,159  56 

Fifth    "  "  "  1851,  34,535  47 

Sixth    "  «  «  1852,  30,233  54 

Seventh,  «  «  1853,  42,496  20 


Total,    184,537  14 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  society's  receipts  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
its  existence,  has  been  8184,537  14,  and  its 
average  increase  about  24  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  home  missionaries  of  the  Association 
are  specially  instructed  to  discourage  intempe- 
rance and  slavery,  and  labor  for  their  removal. 
The  churches  to  which  they  minister,  as  well 
in  the  slave  states  as  elsewhere,  regard  slave- 
holding  as  a  disciplinable  offence,  and  exclude 
those  who  practice  it  from  their  communion. 
Twelve  churches  have  been  formed  on  these 
principles  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina, 
and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  number  of  home  missionaries  aided  by 
the  Association,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
was  four;  in  the  seventh  year,  ninety.  The 
number  of  churches  \inder  their  care  was  one 
hundred  and  eight.  The  whole  number  of 
church  members  is  not  known,  a  portion  of  the 
missionaries  having  made  their  reports  to  an 
auxiliary  society.— -Kev.  Geo.  Whipple. 

AMHERST  :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Manlmain,  in  British  Burmah.  It  was  founded 
in  1826  by  Lord  Amherst,  at  which  time  it  be- 
came a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion in  Burmah.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Mra 
Ann  H.  Judson. 

AMOY :  A  city  of  China,  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  north- 
ward from  Canton ;  being  one  of  the  five  porta 
open  to  the  foreign  trade. 
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ANEITEUM:  Ac  island  of  New  Hebrides, 
where  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

ANNAMABOE:  On  the  Gold  CJoast, 
West  Africa,  lat.  5°  10'  N .  long,  lo  6'  W.  A 
station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
commenced  in  1835 :  has  now  1  missionary,  3 
chapels,  5  local  preachers,  15  teachers,  237 
scholars,  254  members,  and  900  attendants  on 
pablic  worship. 

AKTIGU  A :  One  of  the  West  India  Isles, 
lat  170  8'  N.  long,  61©  52'  W,  A  district  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  commenced 
in  1786 ;  has  now  17  missionaries,  8  stations, 
44  chapels,  42  local  preachers,  508  teachers, 
12,000  members,  5,523  scholara,  and  33,650 
attendants  on  public  worship. 

AOTEA:*  (Beecham-Dale)  in  New  Zesr 
land.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  Commenced  in  1823.  Has  now  one 
missionary,  10  chapels,  26  local  preachers,  315 
members,  590  scholars,  and  600  attendants  on 
public  worship. 

APIA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu,  one  of  the 
Samoan  group. 

ARABIAN  OOAST  :  An  out«tation  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  South 
America.    (See  Demerara.) 

ARABKIIi :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Armenians,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  Euphra- 
tes. Population  6000  in  the  town,  and  15,000 
including  the  immediately  surrounding  dis- 
trict 

ARGOT  :  A  city  of  Eastern  Hindoostan, 
seventy  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  populous  district,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  American  Board  in  1852. 

ARMENIANS :  Armenia,  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  was  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces,  the  central  one  of  which 
was  Ararad,  the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  (Gen.  8  :  4,  Jer.  51 :  27,  and  in  Heb., 
2  Kings  19  :  37,  Is.  37  :  38.)  Its  situation  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  lying 
at  short  distances  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west,  the  Black  sea  on  the  north- 
west, the  Caspian  sea  on  the  north-east,  and 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  south-east  Its  western  boundary 
is  not  far  from  six  hundred  miles  east  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  extends  about  430  miles  in 
longitude,  and  about  300  in  latitude^;  having 
on  the  north  the  ancient  Albania,  Iberia,  and 
Colchis ;  on  the  west,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ; 
on  the  soutli,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  and 
on  the  east,  Media  Atropatane,  or  the  modern 
Adorbaijan.  •  It  is  an  elevated  region,  abound- 
ing in  lofty  mountains,  and  having  a  climate 
of  considerable  severity.  Several  large  and 
celebrattMl  rivers  go  out  from  it ;  the  Euphra- 
U-a  and  Tii^ris  towards  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
Jorokh  (Akampsis)  to  the  Black  sea;  the 
Aias  (A raxes)  and  the  Koor  (Cyrus)  to  the 


Caspian  Sea.  Some  portions  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  province  of  Ararad  (Ararat) 
which  in  the  Bible  gives  name  to  the  whole 
of  Armenia,  are  of  great  fertility. 

History,— '-TYiB  Amenian  race  is  claimed  to 
be,  and  probably  is,  of  the  highest  antiqui^. 
The  father  of  it,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, was  Haig,  a  son  of  Togarmah,  the  son  of 
Gomer,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet. 
Hence  to  this  day,  in  their  own  language,  they 
call  themselves  Haik ;  their  country,  ako,  they 
designate  by  the  same  name,  or  by  the  deriva- 
tive Haiasdan.  The  seventh  of  the  dynasty 
of  Haig  was  the  famous  hero  Aram,  from  whom 
the  names  Armenia  and  Armenian  originated, 
by  which  the  country  and  people  have  been 
known  among  foreigners  for  many  agesj  Tbat 
distinguished  monarch,  after  freeing  his  own 
territory  from  invaders,  a«kinst  whom  the  Ar- 
menians seem  to  have  had  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant resistance,  extended  his  arms  into  Cappa- 
docia, and  gave  laws  and  his  name  successive- 
ly to  the  r^ions  called.  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Armenia ;  which;  united  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Armenia  Minor,  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Csesarea,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Pontus  to  those  of  Cilicia.  Armenia  Minor 
passed  early  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
but  deserves  even  at  this  day,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  its  Armenian  inhabitants,  to 
retain  its  ancient  name.  ■ — 

The  principal  foreign  relations  of  Armenia, 
during  the  early  part  of  its  history,  were  doubt- 
less with  the  neighboriiur  kin^oms  of  As^ria, 
Media,  and  Babylon.  The  minute  details  giv- 
en by  Armenian  historians  of  this  traditionary 
period,  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  little  oonfi- 
dence,  although  the.  occasional  intermingling 
of  this  portion  of  their  history  witJi  that  of 
Scripture,  gives  us  certain  stand-points  of  in- 
terest and  certainty  from  which  to  view  it. 
In  328  A.  C,  Alexander,  whose  empiro  absorb- 
ed so  many  oriental  monarchies,  extended  his 
conquests  over  Armenia,  and  extinguished  the 
dynasty  of  Haig,  which  is  said,  with  a  few 
grafts  upon  it  of  foreign  stocks,  to  have  held 
during  eighteen  centuries  uninterrupted  pos- 
session of  Vie  throne.  After  the  death  of  A  lex- 
ander,  Armenia  was  ruled  by  governors, 
sometimes  of  Greek  and  sometimes  of  native 
origin,  who  derived  their  authority  from  8e- 
leucia  and  Macedonia,  and  at  times  laid  claim 
to  entire  independence.  It  was  next  subdued 
by  the  power  that  overtumed  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucidffi  in  the  Bast  and  formed  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  ambition  of  Borne. 
A.  C.  149,  ArshAg  the  Great,  (Arsaoes,  called 
also  Mithridates  JD  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  Empire,  placed  his  brother 
Vagharsh&g  (Valarsaces)  upon  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  Thus  commenced  this  branch  of 
the  Arsacidie,  under  whose  reign  of  577  years, 
the  Armenians  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than 
during  any  other  period  of  their  history.  Dik- 
ran  (Tigranes)  the  fourth  of  this  dynasty, 
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an  allj  of  Mihrt&d,  (Mithridates)  the  great 
king  of  Pontns,  in  his  wars  with  Sylla  and 
Lacallns.    Thus  he  became  involved  m  a  war 
with  Borne,  whicb  Fompey  ended  by  imposing 
npon  him  homiliating  conditions  of  peace. 
]New  allianceB  against  Rome  led  to  the  over- 
mnning  of  his  country  by  Anthony,  in  his  Par- 
thian wars,  34  A.  C.^  The  part  north  of  the 
Aras  was  given  to  his  son,  who  was  soon  ex- 
pelled, and  the  remainder  became  permanently 
tributary  to  Aagnstns.    With  this  division  the 
reigning  family,  after  the  leading  members 
had  di^  in  captivity,  was  also  divided.    The 
northern  brancn,  alternately  npheld  and  do- 
throned  by  the  Romans  and  Persians,  was  at 
length  supplanted  by  (Georgian  princes,  who 
Asrain  yielded  to  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  finally  after  a  separation  of  85  years 
the  whole  country  was  reunited  under  the 
southern  branch.    This  branch  had  its  capital 
at  Medzpin,  (Xisibis.)    From  a  remote  anti- 
quity the  north-west  part  of  Mesopotamia  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  resembling  the  Armenians 
in  person,  manners,  and  language ;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  constitu- 
ted, according  to  Armenian  report,  under  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia  of  the  Armenians,  an 
integral  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  was  the 
.^  residence  of  the  court  for  228  years.  ('  Abgar, 
one  of  their  sovereigns,  they  say,  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  to  Oorfa,  and  was  there 
converted  to  Christianity.     Having  believed 
in  Christ  fi*om  mere  report,  he  corresponded 
with  him,  received  from  him  his  portrait  miracu- 
looitly  impressed  upon  a  handkerchief,  and  was 
then  instructed  and  baptized,  together  with 
many  of  his  people,  by  Thaddeus,  whom  the 
ap«i9tle  Thomas,  m  obedience  to  the  command 
or  Christ,  sent  on  this  mission,  and  who  extend- 
ed his  labors,  with  success,  to  other  places. 
But  the  successors  of  Abgar  apostatizeo  from 
the  fiuth,  and  martyred,  besides  many  common 
Christians,  several  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  and  nearly  exterminated  Chris- 
tianity from  tiie  country.  ^  The  third  in  suc- 
cession from   Abgar  having  obtained   from 
\^ci;pa<iian.  A.D.  75,  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
of  Armenia  proper,  by  ceding  to  the  Romans 
his  posseffiioiis  in  Mesopotamia,  removed  his 
—  court  to  the  province  of  Ararat.  ^  In  A.D.  302 
Durtad  (Tiriaates)  the  king  and  his  court  were 
Saptized  and  the  nation  received  Christianity. 
Toe  instrument  of  this  great  ^ork  was  Gre- 
gory the  lUuminatar,  since  the  highest  saint  in 
the  Armenian  calendar.    Without  receivinp^ 
the  stories  of  his  nnroerous  and  wonderful  mi- 
racles, we  must  admit  him  to  have  been  a  re- 
markable man.  /  Their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity increased  their  hatred  to  the  Armenian 
roral  house  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia, 
wfiich  inflicted   on  the  country  unspeakable 
miVrv  nntil   A.  D.  381,  Armenia  was  divided 
bctwcK^n  the   king  of  Persia  and  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople.     It  was  not,  however,  nntil 
A.  D.  428  that  the  Arsacidie  dynasty  came  to 


an  end  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  dependent  proyince.         / 

This  brief  sketch  allows  no  details  of  the 
subseouent  conflicts  of  the  Armenians  against 
their  Magian  persecutors  of  Persia ;  their  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  khalifs  of  Mohammed, 
A.  D.  637 ;  the  miseries  which  they  sufifered 
from  the  rival  claims  of  the  courts  of  Damaa- 
cus  and  Constantinople ;  their  varying  fortunea 
to  the  invasion  of  tiie  Seljookian  Turks,  from 
which  they  suffered  terrible  massacres,  A.  D. 
1049 ;  of  the  petty  independent  kingdom  in 
Cilicia  with  its  changing  relations  to  Moghdl, 
Crusader,  Turkish,  etc.,  neighbors,  to  its  over- 
throw by  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  its  annexa- 
tion to  that  dominion,  A.  D.  1375 ;   of  the 
awful  devastations  inflicted  by  the  waves  of 
invasion  that  rolled  over  them  under  the  gui- 
dance, successively  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
tiuries,  of  Chingiz  Khan  and  Timurlane ;  and 
the  final  conquest  effected  by  the  Turkmans 
and  Osmanli  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom  still 
rule  over  a  large  part  of  Armenia ;   Russia 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
having  obtained  a  large  portion  of  it  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  between  whom  it  was  for 
a  long  time  shared.    Few  countries  have  a  hi»' 
tory  more  painfiil  than  Armenia. 

The  Armenian   Ckureh, — Receiving  Chria- 
tianity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Armenians  received  it  in  the  form  which 
had  then  become  common  in  the  East    Its 
subsequent  development  was  naturally  in  the 
same  line  of  direction  as  in  other  national 
churches  starting  from  substantially  the  same 
point  of  departure.   While  soon  separated,  on 
the  doctrine  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
from  the  Roman  and  Qreek  churches,  it  haa 
never  ceased  to  be  much  influenced  by  theoL 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Armenian 
character  by  the  learned  monk  Mesrob,  A.  D. 
406,  writing  was  done  among  them  in  the 
Syriac  and  Greek  characters,  and  the  state  of 
letters  was  very  low.    This  invention  intro- 
duced a  new  era,  the  first  and  most  important 
literanr  effort  being  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Armenian,  A.  D.  411,  by  Mesrob  and 
Isaac  the  Catholicos.    The  version  was  made 
fVom  the  Septoagint,  and  of  course  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  latter  with  some  serious  ones  of 
its  own.   It  is  still  in  use,  and  has  been  a  boon 
of  immense  value  to  the  nation.    It  is  held  in 
considerable  estimation  by  Biblical  scholars. 
It  is  the  oldest  Armenian  book  extant,  the 
next  being  the  history  of  the  nation  by  Moses 
Chorenensis,  which  was  written  about  half  a 
century  later. '  The  Armenians  were  unaffected  ~ 
by  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  but  in 
the  vear  491  a  svnod  of  their  bishops  rejected 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  while, 
most   inconaistently,   it   dso   anathematized 
Eutyches.    Although  strenuously  contending 
for  the  formula  of  one  nature  in  Christ,  and. 
thereby  cut  off  as  heretical  and  schismatical 
by  the  Greek  and  Romiab  Churches,  modera 
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missioDaries  are  generally  disposed  to  regard 
the  Armenians  as  differing  more  in  terminologj 
than  in  idea  from  the  orthodox  faith  on  that 
point  •  They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
oriental  Churches  in  rejecting  the  "  filio-que  " 
from  the  Nicene  creed  and  maintaining  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
only.    With  some  aifiercnce   in    forms  and 
modes  of  worship,  the  religions  opinions  of  the 
Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  on  all  occasions ; 
but  made  by  the  Greeks  with  three  fingers,  bv 
the  Armenians  with  two,  by  the  Jacobites  with 
one — the  Greek  usage  pointing  to  the  Trinity, 
the  Armenian  to  the  two  natures  made  one  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Jacobite  to  the 
Divine  unity.    They  profess  to  hold  to  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  in 
fact  extreme  unction  exists  among  tliem  only 
in  name,  the  prayers  so  designated  being  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  confirmation,  which 
latter  rite  is  performed  by  the  priest  at  the 
time  of  baptism.    Infants  are  baptized,  as 
commonly  in  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
churches,  by  a  partial  immersion  in  the  fount 
and  three  times  pouring  water  on  the  head. 
Converted  Jews,  etc.,  though  adults,  are  bap- 
tized in  the  same  manner,  for  the  reason  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  their  church, 
the  Saviour  was  thus  baptized  in  Jordan. 
They  readilv  admit  to  their  communion  Bo 
m&nists  and  Protestants  baptized  by  sprink- 
ling, di£fering  in  this  from  the  Greeks,  who, 
claiming  orthodoxy  to  their  church  alone  and 
denying  salvation  to  all  others,  receive  none, 
however  previously  baptized,  without  rebap- 
tizinj^  them.    They  believe  firmly  in  transub- 
stantiation,  and  adore  the  host  in  the  mass, 
which  stupendous  perversion  of  the  sacrament 
is  followed  by  the  same  evils  that  are  witnessed 
from  it  in  the  Bomish  Church.    The  people 
partake,  however,  in  both  kinds,  the  wafer 
or  broken  bread  (unleavened)   being  dipped 
in  undiluted  wine,  (the  Greeks  use  leavened 
bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water,)  and  laid 
carefully  on  the  tongue.    It  must  be  received 
fasting.    They  reject  the  Latin  purgatory,  but 
believing  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may 
be  benefited  by  the  aid  of  the  Church,  (which, 
of  course,  must  be  paid  for,)  they  pray  for  the 
dead.    Haintrworship  is  carried  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being 
often  grossly  idolatrous,  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ  lost  sight  of  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Church  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  cross  and  pictures  of  the  saints  are 
also  objects  of  worship  as  possessing  inherent 
efficacy.    The  Supreme  Being  is  likewise  re- 
presented under  the  form  of  an  aged,  venerable 
man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son  under  the  form 
of  a  young  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  symbol- 
ized as  a  dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  associated 
in  the  same  picture.    The  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  latter  is  held  as  a  point  of  preeminent 
importance.    Confession  to  the  priesthood,  ic 


order  to  absolution,  »  deemed  essential  to  sal- 
vation.  Penances  are  imposed ;  but  absolution 
is  without  money,  and  indulgences  are  never 
given.     Baptism    confers    regeneration    and 
cleansing  from  sin,  original  and  actual ;  spirit- 
ual life  is  maintained  by  penances  and  sacra- 
ments ;  and  the  priest  holds  in  his  hand  the 
passport  to  heaven.    The  merit  of  good  works 
IS  acknowledged,  particularly  of  sC^ceticism. 
Monachism,  celibacy,  fasting,  etc.,  are  viewed 
as  in  other  £astern  and  Western  churches ; 
the  number  of  fast^ays,  when  no  animal  food 
of  any  kind  can  be  eaten,  is  1G5  in  the  year. 
On  the  fourteen  great  feast-days  the  observance 
of  the  day  is  more  strict  than  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  last  is  as  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries.    Minor  feasts  are  even  more  numer- 
ous than  the  days  in  the  year.    The  church 
services  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
not  now  understood  by  the  common  people, 
and  in  a  manner  altogether  perfunctory  and 
painful  to  an  enlightened  mmd.    There  are 
nine  different  grades  of  clergy,  each  receiving 
a  distinct  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Four  of  those  are  below  the  order  of  dea- 
con, and  are  ealled  porters,  readers,  exorcists, 
and  candle-lighters.    After  these  come  the 
sub-deacons,  tJbe  deacons,  the  priests,  then  the 
bishops,  and  last  of  all,  the  catholicos.    The 
catholicos  is  ordained  by  a  council  of  bishops. 
He  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  mio 
alone  ordains  bishops,  and  can  fnrnish  the  mei- 
ron  or  sacred  oil  used  by  bishops  in  ordaining 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  in  the  vaiious  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church.  The  priests  are  obliged  to  be 
married  men,  and  can  never  rise  higher  than 
the  priesthood,  except  in  case  of  the  d^th  of  a 
wife,  when,  not  being  allowed  to  marry  a  second 
time,  they  may  enter  among  tlie  vartabedst  an 
order  of  celibate  priests,  who  are  attached  to 
the  churches  as  preachers,  (the  married  priests 
do  not  usually  preach,)  or  live  together  in  mo- 
nasteries, ana  from  among  whom  the  bishops, 
etc.,  on  whom  the  law  of  celibacy  is  imposed, 
are  taken.    The  ecclesiastical  polity  is  modi- 
fied somewhat  according  to  the  political  gov- 
ernments under  which,  in  the  countries  of  their 
dispersion,  the  Ajmenians  live.    Originally, 
there  was  but  one  head  to  the  church,  whose 
residence  was  at  the  seat  of  the  imperial  or 
kingly  government    Subsequently,  in  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  civil  affairs,  rival  catholi- 
coses  rose  up.    At  present  three  are  acknowl- 
edged— one  at  Aghtamar,  in  the  liake  Van ; 
one  at  Sis,  with  a  small  body  of  followers  in 
the  ancient  Cilicia  and  neighboring  territoir ; 
and   one  at  Echmiadzin,  acknowledged    By 
the  Armenians  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Armenia  proper.    There  are  two  patriarchs, 
one  at  Constantinople  and  the  other  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  latter,  however,  being  of  little  ac- 
count compared  with  the  former.   This  office  is 
not  an  ecclesiastical,  but  a  civil  one,  as  an  eccle- 
siastic the  patriarch  being  only  a  bishop,  hav- 
ing properly  no  spiritual  authority  above  that 
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of  any  other  bishop.    He  receives  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Sultau,  on  a  nomination  of  the 
primates  of  the  nation.   His  powers  are  defined 
DT  an  imperial  firman,  and  he  ranks,  civilly, 
with  the  great  pashas  of  the  empire.    The 
Armenian  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  the  jari»- 
dlctiou  of  which  is  very  limited,  dates  back  to 
A.  D.  1311,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt     Mohammed  IL,  on  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  finding  a  patriarch 
with   spiritnai   jurisdiction    over  the  whole 
Greek  church,  sagaciously  continued  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Greeks  that  he  might  govern 
them  through  him ;  and  transferring  the  Ar- 
menian bishop  of  Briisa  to  the  capital,  he  made 
him,  in  like  manner,  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nians.   As  this  officer  is  made  responsible  for 
tlie  good  conduct  of  his  people,  he  is  clothed 
with  such  prerogatives  as  are  necessary  to  ena- 
ble him  to  maintain  his  authority.    Important 
limitations  have  recently  (see  atttcU  on  Turkey) 
been  imposed,  bat  his  powers  are  still  great. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  so  little  check  that 
his  power  has  been  almost  absolute  in  respect 
to  the   infliction   of  punishment    A  prison 
eiists  within  his  own  precincts,  over  which  he 
has  had  entire  control.    A  note  from  him  to 
the  Porte  (Turkish  government^  has  been,  in 
moist  cases,  sufficient  to  secure  tne  banishment 
of  any  person,  ecclesiastic  or  la^an,  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  empire.    If,  owing  to  the  rank 
or  influence  of  the  individual,  difficulty  inter- 
posed in  procarinff  the  order,  a  bribe  was  read^ 
and  generally  setUed  the  (|uestion.    The  patri- 
arch's sanction  being  required  to  such  applicap 
tions,  it  has  been  easy  to  practice  the  heaviest 
oppressions  by  defeating  attempts  to  procure 
the  official  passports  needed  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  or  licenses  for  occupying  houses  or  shops, 
or  proeecnting  trades,  marrying,  burying  tne 
dead,  etc.,  etc ;  and  as  our  history  will  show, 
the  power  to  oppress  thus  possessed,  has  been 
wielded  with  terrible  severity,  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  purer  faith  and  practice  amon^ 
Uiis  people.     Tne  despotic  power  of  the  patri- 
arcL^  is  practically,  nowever,  much  modified 
by  the  power  of  the  primates  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  are  chiefly  bankers,  and  all  of  them 
men  of  great  wealth.    The  patriarch  is  really 
the  creature  of  the  primates,  and  can  do  little 
without  their  approval   A  permanent  central- 
ization of  power,  like  that  of  Rome,  is  hindered 
by  the  intrigues  of  rival  parties  in  this  body, 
making  and  unmaking  and  controlling  the 
patriarch,  who  ia  thus,  in  general,  merely  the 
tool  of  the  party,  which,  for  the  time  being, 
by  influence  derived  ^m  its  relations  to  those 
in  high  places  of  the  Tdrkish  government,  or 
by  its  more  liberal  use  of  money,  happens  to 
be  in  the  ascendant    As  circumstances  change 
aod  parties  fluctuate,  measures  in  process,  or 
in  prospect,  are  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
and  frustrated ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  perse- 
cntion  has  often  been  averted,  and  quiet  secured 
to  missionarieB  and  theur  native  ooadjators  in 


the  prosecution  of  their  evangelical  labors,  by 
jealousies  and  party  feuds  among  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  leaders  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity. The  patriarch  enjoys  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  has  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
their  sees,  but,  as  before  stated,  does  not  or- 
dain  to  the  office.  One  of  the  darkest  features 
of  the  state  of  the  church  is  the  universality 
of  simony  in  practice,  although  condemned  in 
its  standards,  and  denounced  in  words ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  the  patriarch  has  to  expend 
large  sums  in  obtaining  a2id  retaining  his 
office,  to  reimburse  which,  and  for  his  own 
emolument,  he  sdls  to  the  bishops  their  sees, 
who  again  ordain  to  the  priesthood  for  money. 
The  moral  character  of  the  priests  (being  mar- 
ried men)  is  superior  to  that  of  the  vartabeds 
and  higher  clergy,  that  of  the  latter  being 
generally  oonfeaaedly  bad.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptares  is  very  limited;  many 
among  them  are  unable  to  read  them  in  the 
ancient  tongue.  The  state  of  education  in 
general  is  lamentably  low.  A  gross  supersti- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  true  religion,  and 
the  light  of  truth  and  holiness,  recently  re- 
kindled, b^inning  to  shine  with  more  than  its 
pristine  splendor  among  that  people,  had  well 
nigh  gone  out  in  utter  darkness.  The  annals 
of  the  Armenian  church  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies are  a  record  of  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
crime,  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  disgust  There  is  little, 
indeed,  in  its  history,  from  the  beginning,  to 
cheer  the  heart,  but  the  unshrinking  firmness 
with  which  it  has  in  successive  ages  adhered 
to  the  profession  of  its  faith  and  the  Christian 
name,  under  the  dreadful  oppression  of  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  conquerors  and  the  strong-, 
est  worldly  inducements  to  apostatize ;  and  it 
has  also  resisted  wily  efibrts,  repeatedly  put 
forth,  and  in  some  instances  with  sanguine 
expectation  of  success,  to  subject  it  to  the  iron 
rule  of  Rome. 

Language  and  Literature. — Many  of  the 
Armenians  claim,  for  their  nation,  that  it  has 
preserved  the  language  of  Noah,  unaffected  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  therefore, 
that  it  has  the  origicued  speech  of  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise;  without  conceding  this  modest 
claim  we  are  probably  safe  in  allowing  their 
language  a  very  early  origin.  )  Its  relations 
with  other  languages  are  fewer  than  those 
which  obtain  in  the  case  of  most  others  ;  yet 
it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 
It  is  enriched  very  considerably  from  the  San- 
scrit ;  and  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic 
tongues.  *As  found  in  its  earliest  existing,  as 
well  as  later  forms,  it  abounds  in  gutturals,  and 
is  harsh  to  the  ear  of  the  foreigner ;  but  it  hai 
strength,  flexibility,  and  compass,  and  is  capi^ 
ble  of  expressing  thought  by  evolving  from  it- 
self, without  drawing  m>m  abroad,  new  terms 
for  the  purpose.  The  conversion  of  the  nation 
to  Christianity,  led  naturallv  to  the  introdno- 
tion  of  certain  words  from  the  Greek,  and  imr 
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prened  a  new  character  n^  it  in  sereral  re- 
spects. It  has  also  received  accessions  from 
other  langaages,  and  as  now  spoken,  difiers 
very  considerably  from  the  ancient  tongue  pre- 
served in  books.  The  Ararat,  or  eastern  dia- 
lect, spoken  in  Armenia,  (excepting  the  pasha- 
lie  of  Etzrftm,)  and  to  the  east  of  it,  has  de- 
parted lesB  from  the  ancient  than  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  or  western  dialect  The  latter  has 
become  moulded  in  its  idioms  and  construction 
by  the  Turkish,  and  is  usually  spoken  with  an 
infosion  of  Turkish  words.  As  now  cultivated, 
it  is  becoming  purified  from  these,  and  receiv- 
ing, as  needed,  added  wealth  from  the  ancient 
or  original  Armenian.  There  has  been  little 
published  in  this  dialect  as  yet,  by  adherents 
to  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  publications 
of  convents  at  Vienna  and  Venioe  and  Romish 
and  Protestant  missionaries  have  ushered  in  a 
new  era  for  this  form  of  the  Armenian  tongue, 
and  the  new  intellectual  life  called  into  action 
by  missionary  labors,  and  the  contact  of  the 
occidental  civilization  with  that  of  the  Orient, 
has  begun  the  creation  of  a  valuable  literature 
in  it  The  modem  dialects  diflbr  from  the  an- 
cient language,  chiefly  in  the  disuse  of  certain 
words,  the  introduction  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  not  known  to  the  ancient,  and  a  change 
m  grammatical  forms,  collocations  of  words  and 
idiomatic  expressions.  The  literature  of  the 
ancient  consists  mainly  of  historical,  ecclesias- 
tical, liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  polemical  writ- 
ings of  the  so-called  Christian  Fathers ;  and  of 
these  some  are  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
learned. 

Amount  of  Poptdation  and  wkitt found* — ^The 
number  of  the  Armenians  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  frt>m  2 1-2  to  6  or  7  millions.  '  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  any  de^free  of 
accuracy.  They  have  become  widely  dispersed 
from  their  original  seat,  everywhere,  like  the 
Jews,  preserving  their  distinct  nationality  and 
characteristics.  Multitudes  of  them  were  caiv 
ried  away  captives,  by  Saracens  and  Greeks ; 
Tnghrul  and  Timurlane  carried  thousands  to 
unknown  countries;  the  Egyptians  removed 
60,000  to  Egypt ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Persians  have  always  carried  their  captives 
into  servitude.  Multitudes,  moreover,  have,  at 
various  periods,  been  induced  by  oppression  at 
home,  voluntarily  to  seek  an  asylum  in  distant 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  other  multitudes 
that  commerce  has  enti^  away.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  Uiem,  not  only 
in  almost  every  part  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  but 
also  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  Poland,  atid 
many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Character, — A  sad  depravation  of  morals  pre- 
vails among  all  the  p<^ulations  of  the  East ; 
but  in  respect  to  moral  traits  the  Armenians 
compare  uvorablv  with  other  races.  Physi- 
caJly,  they  are  athletic  and  vigorous  :/the  Ar- 
menian TK)rterB  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
are  men  of  great  strength.  In  the  mountains 
4^  Ciiicia  and  in  some  other  localities,  we  still 


find  traces  of  the  martial  spirit,  for  which  once 
the  nation  was  distinguished ;  but  in  general, 
ages  of  subjection  have  disposed  them  to  quiet 
submission,  and  abandoning  hope  of  political 
restoration  as  a  nation,  to  seek  compensation 
in  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  Armenians  are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  a^ 
tizans,  and  merchants ;  in  industry,  enterprise, 
shrewdness,  and  perseverance  ^ey  take  pre- 
cedence of  other  populations  in  the  East,  and 
make  themselves  mctispensable  to  the  Turks 
who  rule  over  them.     They  build  palaces  for 
the  Sultan  and  his  ministers,  make  nis  powder 
and  cast  his  cannon,  collect  and  disburse  his 
revenue,  and  in  fine,  make  themselves  every 
where  indispensable  to  the  g^overnment,  and  in 
the  business  transactions  of  society.     They 
have  supplanted  the  Jews  in  their  special  pre- 
rogative of  dealers  in  money.    The  Armenian 
bankers  of  Constantinople,  fi^m  their  wealth 
and  relation,  as  creditors,  to  pashas  and  minis- 
ters of  state,  have  much  consideration  and  in- 
fluence, while  in  demeanor  servile  to  those 
frt>m  whom  their  wealth  is  gained,  and  often 
made  to  safSsr  under  the  pressure  of  despotic 
power.    The  employment  most  congenial  to 
the  Armenian,  and  m  which  he  reaps  the  most 
sure  and  richest  harvest  of  success,  is  that  of 
traffic    Through  the  agency  of  the  merchants 
of  this  class  the  products  of  the  for  East  and 
the  West  are  exchanged  across  Hie  countries 
of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  by  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  thus  kept  up,  a  bond 
of  sympathy  is  maintained  between  the  most 
distant  portions  of  the  race.    Sedate  and  staid, 
the  Armenian  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vi- 
vacious and  telkative  Greek ;  but  in  solid  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
his  inferior.    With  less  of  imagination  and 
emotion,  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  more  to  the 
practical  and  the  real.  He  learns  languages  with 
less  iacility  than  many  others,  but  in  mathe- 
matics^ ill  the  physical  sdences,  and  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  science,  he  shows  an  aptitude, 
and  makes  proficiency  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  race.      --  -  - 
/  The  Armenians  show  a  hig^h  degree  of  reli- 
^ous  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  not  merely 
m  a  zealous  and  bigoted  devotion  to  a  religion 
of  forms,  but  in  an  impressibility  under  the 
presentation  of  the  great  truths  relating  to 
man's  spiritual  condition  and  prospects.     Is 
this  respect  they  differ  greatly  from  races  like 
the  Greek,  Persian,  and  others ;  and  furnish  a 
ground  of  hope,  whidi  the  remarkable  progress 
of  an  evangelical  reformation  among  them  is 
daily  strengthening,  that  they  will  receive,  and 
spread  thrmighout  the  vast  regions  over  which 
they  are  scattered,  the  blessings  of  a  pure  and 
saving  Christianity. 

'  Preparation  for  a  work  of  Evangdization^^ 
It  was  a  favorable  circumstance  tbat  the  er- 
rors and  corruptions  introduced  into  the  Arme- 
nian Church  had  never  been  reduced  to  sys- 
tematic form  and  set  forth  by  suthoriiy  of 
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Svnod  or  Councfl,  as  was  done  in  the  Council 
oi  Trent  tor  the  Bomish  Church.  No  Synod- 
ical  decision  had  ever  rejected  the  word  of  God 
as  the  nltimate  anthority  to  bind  the  con- 
science; and,  however  practically  the  tnr 
ditions  of  men  and  anthoritv  of  the  Church 
were  exalted  above  the  Bible,  the  sentiment 
has  been  inwrooght  into  the  Armenian  mind, 
too  deeply  to  be  eradicated,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, (not  including  the  Apocr3rphal  books, 
which  though  sometmies  reaa  in  the  churches, 
have  never  been  considered  canonical)  are  the 
court  of  last  resort,  against  whose  decisions 
nothing  can  be  made  to  stand.  1  The  writings 
of  their  own  fathers  contain  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  true  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
point.  The  Bible  was  locked  up  from  the 
ma8s  of  the  peonle-  in  the  ancient  langui^ 
but  the  edncatea  amon^  them  could  lead  it, 
and  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  rule  to  forbid 
the  reading  on  the  part  of  any.  The  New 
Testament  was  even  used  as  a  common  textr 
book  in  commencing  the  study  of  the  language 
in  the  schools.  The  honor  of  having  made 
the  first  attempt  in  modem  days  for  tlK  refor- 
maticm  of  the  Armenian  church,  is  due  to 
a  priest  by  the  name  of  Debajy  Oghlti,  about 
A.  D.  1760.  He  lived  in  the  onarter  of  Con- 
stantinople called  Psamatia.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Luther,  of  whom  he  sneaks  in  terms  of  decided 
approbation,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  in  which  he  casti- 
^tes  both  clergy  and  people  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand.  But  while  be  makes  constant  re- 
ference to  the  Bible,  testing  every  principle 
and  ceremony  by  that  high  standard,  and 
severely  reproves  superstition  and  vice,  he  ex- 
hibits no  correct  appreciation  of  the  onlv  wea- 
pon that  can  overthrow  error,  the  doctnne  of 
justification  by  faith  alone  through  grace; 
His  book  was  never  printed,  but  copies  of  it 
were  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  the 
b^nnin^  of  the  present  reformation  in  the 
Church  they  were  brought  out  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  th^  hud  becfn  kept,  and  used 
with  considerable  eroct.  How  much  influence 
this  book  may  have  had  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reformation  now  in  progress,  cannot  l>e 
known. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  British  and  Russian 
Bible  societies,  becoming  interested  in  the 
Armenians,  undertook  to  aid  them  with  a  sup^ 
ply  of  the  word  of  God,  copies  of  which  were 
rery  rare  and  dear.  An  edition  of  the  Arme- 
nian Bible  (the  version  of  the  5th  centurV,) 
was  commenced  bvthe  Utter  society  at  St 
Petersburgh,  and  by  the  fotmer  at  Calcutta. 
In  1815,  3ie  former  edition,  (of  5,000  copies) 
was  completed ;  the  latter  edition  (of  2,000 
copies)  was  fnrnished  two  years  afterwards. 
The  Russian  Society  also  soon  published  an 
edition  of  2,000  copies  of  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian New  Testament  by  itself.)  The  report  of 
the  British  Society  for  1814,  says,  '<  The  print- 


ing of  the  Armenian  Testament  nas  awakened 
great  attention  among  the  Armenians,  parti- 
cularly in  Russia;  and  a  fervent  desire  has 
been  manifested  on  their  part  to  possess  that 
invaluable  treasure."    The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der bdng  at  that  time  a  warm  promoter  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bible'  Society  throughout  his 
dominions,  archbishops  and  bishops,  ^vernors 
and  generals,  and  nearly  all  the  nobibty  of  the 
empire  were  among  the  patrons  and  supporters 
of  the   institution.     Among   the  rest  was 
Eprem  glphraim)  the  Catholioos  of  the  Ar- 
m^an  Church,  having  his  residence  in  Rus- 
sian Armenia,  who  was  elected  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society,  and  strongly  favored 
its  efibrts  in  behalf  of  his  own  co-religionists. 
The  British  Socie^  also  put  into  circulation 
among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  large  num- 
bers of  New  Testaments  previous  to  1823 ;  and 
in  that  year  we  find  it  publishing  at  Constan- 
tinople an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  3,000  copies  of  ^e  four 
gospels  alone.    These  were  widely  distributed 
through  various  agencies.    The  teachers  of 
schoou,  some  of  the  priests  and  deacons  and  all 
of  the  higher  clergy,  having  made  the  ancient 
language  their  special  study,  were  prepared  to 
be  benefited  by  these ;  and  in  the  sequel  Uie 
reibrmation  began  among  the  teachers. )  But 
the  discovery  3ien  made  that  that  language 
was  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
led  to  the  issuing  by  the  Russian  Society  of 
the  New  Testament  translated  into  the  Arme- 
no-Turkish,  in  1822,  and  in  the  following  year 
by  the  British  Society  in  the  vulgar  Armenian 
tongue. )  A  portion  of  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key (perhaps  one-third,  chiefly  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,!  have  lost  en- 
tirely the  use  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and 
speak  only  Turkish ;  and  it  was  for  them  espe- 
cially that  the  first  named  translation  was  in- 
tended, being  in  the  Turkish  languid  written 
with  the  Armenian  character.    These  traMla- 
tions  were  very  defective,  yet  were  useiuL 
They  have  since  bee^  supplanted  by  new  and 
greatly  improved  translations  made  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
American  Bible  Societies  by  missionaries  of 
the  American  Board.    Up  to  this  period,  the 
Armenian  ecclesiastics  made  no  opposition,  so 
far  as  is  known,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible 
among  their  people,  and  some  of  them  favored 
it ;  but  when  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Baker,  agents 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  1823,  sought  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
to  ^0  printing  of  a  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  modem  Armaiian,  which  the 
common  people  could  understand,  that  digpi- 
tary  reused  his  sanction  in  the  most  positive 
terms.    He  even  threatened  thatMf  such  a 
work  were  attempted,  he  would  prohibit  the 
perusal  of  it,  and  punish  such  as  should  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and  the  clergy 
generally,  so  far  as  they  were  consulted,  unan- 
imously reprobated  the  plan  of  such  a  traoslcb- 
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tioD.  Hierarchism  dreads  the  light  of  God's 
word,  and  must  change  its  nature  before  it  can 
tolerate  any  movement  towards  truly  spiritual 
reform. 

Mission  op  the  American  Board. — ^Early 
in  1S21,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  mission  to  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  first  visit  to  Jenisa- 
lem,  found  there  some  Armenian  pilgrims,  with 
whom  he  had  an  interesting  conversation  on 
religious  subjects.  Deeply  interested  in  their 
appearance,  he  ventured  to  suggest  the  thought 
of  having  a  mission  from  the  American 
churches  sent  to  Armenia  itself.  The  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  received.  Mr.  Fisk  soon 
after  wrote  from  Smyrna  to  Boston,  recom- 
mending this  measure.  Before  any  thing  had 
been  heard  from  them  on  the  subject,  it  had 
also  been  thought  of  in  Boston,  and  subse- 
oucnt  events  decided  the  adoption  of  the  plan. 
One  of  these  events  was  the  conversion,  at 
Beir&t,  of  three  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  brethren  there. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  Armenians 
in  Syria,  and  that  the  brethren  of  that  mission 
were  not  sent  to  them,  that  the  first  conver- 
sions should  be  from  among  them  is  a  singular 
fact  Two  of  the  conveits,  Dionysius  Cara- 
bet  and  Hagop  (Yacob  or  Jacob  Agha)  were 
bishops ;  the  other,  Krikor«  (Gregory  W  ortar 
bet)  was  a  distinguished  preacher  fvartabed). 
These  persons,  by  their  correspondence  with 
Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  IWkey,  did 
much  towards  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  interestine:  spiritual  work 
which  afterwards  commenced  among  them. 
Another  circumstance  was  also  innuential. 
Mr.  King, — ^now  Rev.  Dr.  King,  of  Athens, — 
on  leaving  Syria  in  1825,  addressed  a  farewell 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  stating  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  be  a  Papist.  This 
letter  was  translated  into  Armenian  by  Bishop 
Dionysius,  and  a  copy  in  manuscript  was  sent 
to  some  Armenians  of  distipction  in  Constan- 
tinople. An  extraordinary  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  those  who  read  it  A  meeting,  it  is 
said,  was  called  in  the  patriarchal  church,  at 
which  the  letter  was  read,  and  the  references 
to  Scripture  examined,  and,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  it  was  agreed  to  do  something  for  the 
improvement  of  their  church.  Out  of  this 
grew  immediately  the  famous  school  of  Pesb- 
timaljian.  This  individual  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  crit- 
ical and  accurate  scholar  in  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian ton^e ;  deeply  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  his 
own  nation  ;  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the 
Eastern  and  Romish  churches, — the  doings  of 
their  councils,  and  the  general  history  of  the 
Church ; — and,  withal,  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  Disgusted  with  &e  superstitions 
around  him  and  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  easily  led,  by  the  writings  of  certain 
French  infidels,  for  a  time  to  regard  all  reli- 
gion as  a  delusion  and  a  lie ;  but  afterwards 
was  brought  back  to  the  ground  that  the 


Bible  is  the  true  word  of  God,  and  the  only 
standard  of  faith.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  established 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Patriarchate,  and 
had  committed  to  him  the  training  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood,  the  completion  of 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  institution 
beinj^  required  as  a  condition  to  ordination. 
Cautious  although  he  was,  in  speaking  of  the 
errors  of  the  Church, — and  even  timid  and 
sometimes  time-serving  in  the  presence  of  the 
bigoted, — in  a  silent,  unostentatious  manner, 
he  gradually  led  his  pupils  into  new  paths  of 
inquiry,  and,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of 
it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  that  the 
church  may  err,  and  actually  does  err,  in  many 
of  her  teachings.  Afterwards,  when  the  Gos- 
pel began  to  take  effect,  and  he  saw  some  of 
nis  former  pupils  boldly  advocating  the  doc- 
trines of  evangelical  religion,  he  became 
alarmed,  and  tried  to  keep  them  bock ;  but, 
subsequently  convinced  that  they  were  riffht, 
and,  in  fact,  only  carrying  into  practice  what 
they  had  learned  of  himself,  he  ever  after 
strongly,  though  still  privately,  encouraged 
them  in  their  endeavors  for  the  spiritual  re- 
generation of  their  countrymen.  Never,  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  year  1838,  did  he 
so  far  overcome  his  native  timidity,  as  openly 
to  avow  himself  an  evangelical  man  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  influence 
exerted  by  him,  in  preparing  the  miuils  of  men 
to  experience  the  power  of  the  gospel,  as 
taught  by  foreign  laborers  when  they  came 
into  that  field  of  evangelization.  All  the  firet 
converts  under  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  Board  in  Constantinople,  and  many  of 
the  later  ones,  were  from  among  the  alumni  of 
Peshtimaljean's  school. 

The  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the 
Armenians  of  Turkey  wos  resolved  upon  by 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  in  the 
year  1829.  As  a  preparatory  step,  Rev.  Eii 
Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G,  0.  Dwight  were  sent  to 
explore  the  field.  The  tour  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  occupied  somewhat 
more  than  a  year ;  and  a  mass  of  new  informar 
tion  was  obtained,  both  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Nestorians,  which  has  since 
been  of  essential  service  in  prosecuting  mission- 
ary operations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Early 
in  the  year  1831,  the  Kev.  W,  Gooddl,  then  at 
Malta,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople with  his  family.  They  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  June  of  the  same  year;  and  shortly 
after,  he  called  upon  the  Armenian  patriarch, 
and  sought  his  cooperation  in  establishing 
schools  on  an  improved  plan  among  the  people. 
The  patriarch  received  him  with  true  oriental 
politeness,  and  promised  to  furnish  some  school- 
masters, or  priests,  to  learn  the  new  system  of 
instniction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  schools ; 
but  the  promise  was  all  he  did  in  the  matter 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1832,  Rev.  H.  G.  O 
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Dtrigbt  took  np  his  permanent  residence  at 
Constantinople,  with  his  family,  having  been 
appointed  to  labor  among  the  Armenians. 
Rot.  W.  G.  Schauffler  joined  the  Constantino- 
ple station  the  last  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
m  labors  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  Jews. 

The  number  of  Armenian  visitors  at  the 
mission  gradaally  increased ;  and  early  in  the 
year  1833,  Hohannes  Sahakyan,  a  pnpil  in  the 
school  of  Peshtimaliian,  became  a  deeply  inte- 
rested inquirer,  and  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  which  he  found  sympathy  and 
aid  from  hia  beloved  preceptor.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  found  a  friend  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  views,  and  who,  after  some 
opposition,  embraced  them.  Mr.  Sahakyan 
soon  became  a  most  efficient  instrument  in 
promoting  the  truth,  as  he  has  continued  to  be 
up  to  the  present  time ;  and  never,  from  that 
moment;,  has  the  mission  been  without  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  Bpecial  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. On  the  18th  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Sahakyan 
and  his  companion,  in  a  very  solemn  manner, 
crjiiimitted  tnemselves  to  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  missionaries.  One  of  them 
wa^  employe<l  as  a  translator  of  the  mission, 
an  I  t'le  other  as  teiicher  of  a  school  for  Armo- 
ni  I  ]  ymth.  They  wore  soon  brought  into  the 
c.Liir  lii^lit  of  the  gospel,  and  led  to  trust,  with 
a  ci'in  and  joyful  confidence,  in  Jesus  Christ 
a?  {'.\i-'.  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Ini^  opposition  now  began  to  manifest  itself. 
Br  4;.{T»?t  clerical  interference,  both  Armenian 
and  R.imish,  the  school  was  broken  up.  An 
Armenian  jeweler  of  great  respectability  and 
infiuence,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  his  church,  had  his  mind 
wrought  up  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  in 
reference  to  the  course  of  these  two  young 
mrn,  by  the  secret  insinuations  of  a  Roman 
priest  They  were  represented  as  being  the 
nired  tools  of  certain  foreigners,  emploved  to 
Kdace  the  people,  and  lead  them  into  aanger- 
ons  heresy.  The  jeweler  prevailed  upon  Pesh- 
timaljian  to  summon  the  delinquents  before 
him,  in  order  to  examine  them  as  to  the  alleged 
heresy.  He  himself  was  present,  and  began 
the  examination  with  great  sternness  and  se- 
v^'rity;  charging  them  with  violating  their 
oblisfations  to  the  church,  and  dishonoring 
Gjd.  They  were  proceeding  to  vindicate 
them.^elves,  when  Posntimaljian  took  the  busi- 
ne«  wholly  out  of  their  hands,  and  poured 
upon  the  astonished  jeweler  such  a  flood  of 
lii?ht,  from  history  as  well  as  Scripture,  to  show 
that  their  church  is*wrong,  and  in  many  things 
idilatrous,  that  even  the  young  men  themselves 
were  amazed.  They  afterwards  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  for  themselves,  Peshtimal- 
jian  aiding  them  in  their  references  to  the 
Scriptures  whenever  their  own  memories  failed; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  jeweler  was  not  only 
entirely  satisfied  that  they  were  in  the  right, 
but  immediately  became  himself  an  open  and 


powerful  advocate  of  the  evangelical  doctrines 
The  circumstance  of  the  closing  of  the  school 
became  a  subject  of  some  notoriety,  and  some 
minds  were  by  this  means  put  upon  a  new  train 
of  thought.  Mr.  Sarkis  Varjabed,  teacher 
of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Peshtimaljian, 
became  a  convert  at  this  time,  and  was  after- 
wards highly  useful  to  the  mission  as  a  trans- 
lator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  missionaries 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ordination  of  fifteen 
Armenian  priests  at  the  Patriarchal  church  in 
Constantinople.  None  had  been  ordained  for 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  new  rulo 
which  required  that  only  such  as  had  received 
a  regular  education  at  the  school  of  Peshtimal- 
jian should  be  eligible  for  ordination.  Nearly 
all  the  candidates  on  the  present  occasion  were 
comparatively  well  educated  men ;  and  one  of 
them  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
had  a  peculiarly  serious  and  devout  appear- 
ance, and  when,  some  days  afterwards,  the 
missionaries  called  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  patriarchate,  he  seemed  deeply 
impressed  by  the  remarks  made  to  him  on  tho 
solemn  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  feelingly 
Begged  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  This  was 
Der  Kevork,  a  man  whose  subsequent  influence 
in  promoting  the  reformation  was  highly  im^ 
portant 

Up  to  this  period,  the  missionary  press  had 
remained  in  Malta,  and  had  been  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  in  printing  in  Greek  and  Italian.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  1833,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  niissionaiy 
printer,  arrived  in  Smyrna  with  the  j.n  s, 
accompanied  by  bishop  Dionysius,  as  Am  Io- 
nian translator.  But  a  combination  of  Ariiio- 
nian  and  Romish  influences  induced  the  Pu^iia 
peremptorily  to  order  Mr.  Temple's  departure 
from  Smyrna  with  only  ten  days'  notice.  The 
Pasha,  however,  who  had  acted  hastily  an<l 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  revoked  his  order,  on  hearing  the  expla- 
nations of  the  American  consul ;  but  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  bishop  should  return  to 
Beirat,  where  he  had  formerly  resided ;  tho 
Armenians  being  incensed  against  him  on 
account  of  his  having  married  and  become  a 
Protestant. 

The  indications  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  more  numerous  and  deci- 
sive. The  meetings  at  Mr.  Goodell's  residence 
had  been  gradually  increasing  in  solemnity  and 
interest  On  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  1834, 
the  monthly  concert  was  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Turkish  language.  Intelligence 
was  communicated  from  the  missions,  and 
every  heart  seemed  deeply  interested,  and 
many  eyes  were  sufitiseci  with  tears.  The 
native  brethren  there  received  a  new  impulse 
to  go  on  with  their  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  number  steur 
dily  increased  of  itkoae  who  frequented  the 
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houses  of  the  miasiouurieg,  and  the  main  topics 
of  inqairy  wero  deeply  practical  and  spiritual, 
relating  directlv  to  tne  salvation  of  the  sool. 
In  the  course  oi  the  year,  two  or  thxee  priests 
in  Constantinople  were  awakened,  and  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  evan- 
gelical-system.  The  Bible  was  much  sought 
for  and  read ;  many  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
the  foU^  of  their  own  superstitions;  and  a 
few,  it  IS  believed,  were  added  to  the  number 
of  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  The  two 
voung  men  whose  interesting  history  has  been 
briefly  given,  and  who  became  native  assist- 
ants, were  active  in  spreading  the  truth,  and 
exerted  no  small  amount  of  instrumentality  in 
bringing  about  the  results  that  followed. 

Every  effort  made  to  induce  the  Armenian 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  take  the  lead  in 
enlarging  and  improving  their  schools  having 
proved  a  fjoilure,  the  mission  at  length  deter- 
mined to  establish,  independently,  a  high 
school  in  Pera,  the  objects  being  to  educate 
promising  boys  and  voung  men  in  useful 
branches,  to  stimulate  tne  Armenians  to  efforts 
in  this  department,  and  to  furnish  a  model 
school  for  them  to  imitate.  The  school  was 
opened,  October  27, 1834,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Paspati,  a  native  of  Scio, 
who  had  been  educated  in  America,  and  who, 
by  his  religious  character,  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual training,  proved  himself  to  be  well 
fitted  for  this  post 

Bev.  John  B.  Adger  joined  the  Smvma 
station  in  the  month  of  October,  1834.  Two 
new  stations  were  occupied,  one  at  BrOsa  and 
tlie  other  at  Trebizona.  Bev.  B.  Schneider 
arrived  at  BrClsa  with  his  family  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1834.  The  Greek  bishop  forbade  his 
people  furnishing  the  missionary  with  a  house, 
although  one  h»i  previouslv  been  pledged  to 
him  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Greek 
community.  But  tiie  independence  of  the 
owner  enabled  Mr.  Schneider  to  secure  a  resi- 
dence in  spite  of  the  bishop.  And,  after  some 
opposition,  he  was  enabled  to  open  a  school 
of  70  children,  his  labors  at  first  being  divided 
between  the  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Bev.  T. 
P.  Johnson  first  visited  Trebizond  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  Through  priestly  interference,  he 
was  foiled  in  three  successive  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  house,  and  at  last  he  only  secured  a 
contract  for  one,  on  condition  that  he  should 
obtain  a  firman  or  imperial  order,  firom  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
through  the  kind  interposition  of  Commodore 
Porter,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Porte ;  and  he  removed  there  with  his  family 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  however,  prevented  him  from 
having  much  intercourse  with  the  people  for 
some  months.  At  the  capital,  the  number 
of  those  who  declared  themselves  Protestants 
rapidly  increased.  Not  only  in  the  city  proper, 
but  throughout  the  suburbs  and  the  villsiges 
on  the  Bosphorus,  wherever  Armenians  were 


found,  there  was  an  increasinff  disposition  to 
talk  on  religious  subjects.  The  missionarieB 
avoided  controversy  about  forms  and  ceremo* 
nies;  and  instead  of  attacking  directly  the 
superstitions  of  the  church,  aetermined  to 
"  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified." 
Cases  of  true  conversion  were  every  now  and 
then  occurring,  among  whom  was  Der  Kevork, 
before  alluded  to.  He  had  charge  of  a  school 
of  about  400  boys,  supported  by  the  Arm^ 
nians  themselves,  and  m  no  way  connected 
with  the  missionaries.  He  soon  introduced 
the  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures  daily, 
and  explaining  them  to  the  whole  school ;  and 
he  also  form^  a  class  of  twentv  of  his  most 
promising  scholars,  for  the  critical  study  of  the 
New  Testament  under  his  immediate  direction. 
One  room  in  Mr.  Goodell's  house  was  always 
open  for  Armenians  to  come  together  for 
prayer ;  and  in  some  instances  family  praver 
was  established  by  the  new  converts,  and  a 
prayer-meeting  was  maintained  by  a  few  pupils 
m  tiie  high  school,  which  had  now  increased 
to  thirty  pupils,  and  had  also  grown  greatly  in 
favor  with  tne  people.  The  English  French, 
Italian,  Armenian,  Turkish,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew languages  were  taught,  as  well  as  the 
mathematics,  geography,  &c.,  and  lectures  were 
given,  illustrated  by  experiments  on  various 
branches  of  the  natural  sciences.  Mr.  Paspati 
having  left  for  Paris,  Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan 
was  appointed  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
school,  assisted  by  several  other  teachers.  Vis- 
itors of  all  classes  were  numerous,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  many  deeply-interested 
spectators.  Externally,  friendly  relations  were 
still  preserved  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  Armenian  church ;  but  they  already 
began  to  manifest  their  uneadness  at  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  and  the  popularity  and 
success  of  the  school  eetabli^ed  by  the  mis- 
sion. Matteos,  the  newly  appointed  bishop  of 
Briisa,  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
mission,  having  imbibed  many  enlightened 
views  of  the  truth.  Even  after  nis  removal  to 
Briisa,  he  expressed,  by  letter,  the  most  friendly 
sentiments;  and  when  Mr.  Schneider  called 
upon  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  avowed, 
in  very  decided  terms,  his  approbation  of  the 
school  recently  established  oy  the  mission  in 
Brfisa.  Not  many  mouths  elapsed,  however, 
before  this  school  was  entirely  broken  up, 
through  the  influence  of  this  same  prelate, 
who  also  endeavored,  in  other  ways,  to  circum- 
scribe the  operations  of  the  missionaries.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  notorious  as  Mattbos 
Patriarch,  the  pebsbcctor  op  the  Protest- 
AKTS  IN  Turkey.  This  fact  shows  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  professions 
of  friendship  made  by  the  high  ecclesiastics, 
who,  though  often  convinced  of  the  truth,  yet 
having  no  fixed  principles,  are  ready  to  do  any 
thing  to  please  tne  ricn  and  influential  among 
their  people. 
I     The  BrOsa  station  was  strengthened  by  tho 
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irri^  of  the  Bev.  P.  O.  Powers  and  wife,  in 
February,  1835,  who  took  ap  their  abode  in 
the  ArnienLui  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  preparation  of  books  and  tracts  in 
Anneno-Torkish  and  the  modern  Armenian 
languge,  became  more  and  more  an  object 
of  attention,  and  Mr.  Hallock,  the  missionary 
prints,  visited  tlie  United  States  to  superintend 
the  mannfiictare,  at  New  York,  of  (>anche8  for 
DukiDg  Armenian  type  for  the  press  in  Smyrna; 
and  the  liberal  enm  of  85000  was  appropriated 
to  this  object,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
for  a  foandiy  and  printing  office,  by  the  Pru* 
deotial  Committee.  Mr.  Sarkis,  one  of  the 
pioos  Armenians  in  Ck>nstantinople,  and  an 
emiDent  scholar  in  his  own  langaag;e  and  liter: 
atnre,  r^noyed  to  Smyrna,  to  be  employed  as 
translator,  in  connection  with  the  press,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Adger. 

Early  in  1836,  two  weeklv  meetings  were 
eBtabliabed  in  Constantinople,  one  of  which 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  GU)odelI,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Sdianffler,  in  the  Turkish  lauguage, 
which  a£Ebrded  constant  eridence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  houses  of  the  missiou- 
aries  were  frequented  by  ecclesiastics,  as  well 
as  kym^  some  four  of  the  former,  chiefly 
from  among  the  parochial  clergy,  appearing  to 
be  sinone  mquirers  after  the  trutL  Cue  of 
tbffie,  attached  to  tiie  Patriarchal  Church,  pro- 
posed, of  his  own  accord,  that  tlie  missionaries 
should  publish  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
modern  Armenian  New  Testament,  so  that  all 
the  people  might  have  access  to  the  Word  of 
God  in  an  intelligible  language.  He  offered  to 
Bah»7ibe  500  piastres,  (about  $23)  himself,  to- 
Wiirds  the  object,  and  to  procure  more  from 
otliera.  Some  of  the  most  influential  vartabeds 
at  the  patriarchate  were  disposed  to  encourage, 
rather  than  hinder  educational  efforts. 

It  was  now  not  an  uncommon  thing,  to  hear  of 
one  and  another  of  the  bishops  and  vartabeds, 
preaching  what  were  called  evangelical  ser- 
mons. Subaeqaent  facts,  however,  have  shown, 
in  regard  to  most  of  them,  that  public  opinion, 
at  that  time  somewhat  clamorous  for  reform, 
more  than  personal  conviction  and  interest  in 
the  subject,  led  to  this  new  style  of  address. 

Odo  of  the  converts,  who  was  rather  promi- 
nent as  a  reformer,  was  publicly  accused  of  in- 
5deiity  by  a  priest ;  and  on  the  following  Sab- 
hath,  one  of  the  vartabeds  of  the  Church  de- 
Doanoed  him  before  the  people,  as  a  heretic  and 
EQ  infidel,  whose  case  was  soon  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  The 
council  was  afterwards  held,  and  although  the 
accused  declared  plainly  that  he  had  no  confi- 
dence whateyer  in  the  mediation  of  the  saints, 
and  that  he  received  the  Gospel  as  his  only  and 
alUufficient  guide ; — ^yet  he  was  fully  acquitted. 
The  most  diligent  and  persevering  efforts 
were  made,  by  certain  adherents  of  the  Romish 
Church,  to  stir  up  the  Armenians  against  the 
mubionaries.  No  direct  means  had  been  used 
hj  them,  to  en  lighten  that  portion  of  the  Ar- 


menian race,  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  They  may  amount,  perhaps,  to 
15,000  or  20,000,  having  a  Patriarch  of  their 
own.  In  July,  1836,  this  functionary  came  out 
with  a  public  denunciation  of  all  the  books  cir- 
culatea  by  the  missionaries,  including  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  expressly  prohibited  his 
people  from  purchasing  or  procuring  from 
them  copies  of  an  edition  of  the  Armenian 
Scriptures  which  had  been  printed  at  their  own 
press  in  Venice. 

Indications  now  began  more  and  more  to 
manifest  themselves,  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
operating  like  silent  leaven,  especially  in  the 
schools  where  it  was  daily  read  as  a  text  book  ; 
and  many  interesting  incidents  are  mentioned 
in  the  journals  of  the  missionaries,  to  illustrate 
the  influence  that  was  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  which  Mr.  Goooell  cha- 
racterized as  a  simplfi  and  entire  yielding  up  of 
the  heart  and  life  to  the  eole  direction  of  Uoate 
Word  and  Spirit:* 

The  gospel  had  now  been  proclaimed  to  mul- 
titudes of  people  by  conversation  in  private 
circles,  both  in  the  Turkish  and  Armenian 
languages,  and  a  formal  axpository  service  had 
been  held  in  Turkish,  by  Mr.  Goodell,  for  some 
time.  The  first  regular  sermon  in  the  Arme- 
nian tongue,  was  preached  by  Mr.  D wight,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1836,  to  a  small  select 
company  in  his  own  house.  I'he  monthly  coi^ 
cert  of  prayer  increased  in  interest,  f^emale 
education,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  ncg. 
lected,  was  beginning  to  attract  attcutiom 
At  Constantinople  parents  were  beginning  to 
provide  instruction  for  their  daughters,  and 
one  of  the  evangelical  brethren  had  a  class  of 
Armenian  girls  who  were  learning  to  read.  In 
Smyrna,  a  school  of  40  Armenian  giria  was 
established  by  the  mission,  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  with  the  express  approbation  of  a  num- 
ber of  influential  men  in  the  comnmuity. 
Owing  to  one  or  two  jealous  spirits,  however, 
a  meeting  of  the  community  was  soon  called, 
and  it  was  agrecil  to  take  the  new  enterprise 
into  their  own  hands ;  and  it  was  cha^rfully 
relinquished  to  them  by  the  missionaries. 

In  BrAsa,  there  were  man^  who  profes-sed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  missionaries ;  but  in  general, 
the  silence  and  insensibility  of  death  reigned 
among  tliem.  Bishop  Matteos  showed  more 
openly  a  hostile  disposition.  The  station  at 
Trebizond  was  reinforced  in  August,  1836,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Jackson  and 
wife. 

The  principal  bankers  in  the  country,  at 
that  time,  belonged  to  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity. According  to  the  system  then  prevail- 
ing, the  Pashas  and  governors  of  the-'empire 
derived  their  support,  not  by  a  salary  from  the 
government,  but  by  taxes,  levied  by  them- 
selves, on  the  produce  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  had  jurisdiction,  and  by  extortion. 
Every  Piwha  had  his  banker,  who  furnished 
him  with  money  on  interest,  when  out  of  office, 
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or  when  newly  appointed  to  office,  receiving 
his  pay  by  participating  in  the  spoils  filched 
afterwards  from  the  poor  people.  This  ar- 
rangement gave  great  power  to  these  capital- 
ists ;  and  nearly  all  the  important  appointments 
of  the  government  were  in  their  hands.  With- 
in their  own  community  their  word  was  law. 
Patriarchs,  as  we  have  shown,  were  elect- 
ed and  deposed  by  them  ;  and  through 
them,  bishops  and  vartabeds  received  their 
apiwintments  to  dioceses  and  churches.  A 
few  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
these  men  decided  nearly  every  question  of  any 
importance  pertaining  to  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  the  Armenian  nation.  As  a 
class,  they  were  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and, 
therefore,  quite  ready  to  believe  any  misrepre- 
sentations of  Protestantism  which  their  own 
religious  guides  should  give  them.  In  this 
state  of  things,  any  office-bearer  in  the  church, 
high  or  low,  might  be  deterred  from  acting,  in 
his  official  capacity,  according  to  the  policy 
dictated  by  his  own  mind.  Some  rival  in  the 
holy  orders,  even  much  lower  than  himself  in 
rank,  might,  through  his  superior  influence 
with  one  or  more  of  these  bankers,  procure  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  obnoxious  individ- 
ual. In  the  year  1837,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Armenian  community,  that  is, 
by  a  few  bankers,  as  a  first  step,  to  break  up 
the  High  School.  In  preparation  for  this,  a 
large  college  had  been  founded  some  months 
before,  at  Scdtary  ;  and  the  public  school,  su- 
perintended by  Der  Kevork,  m  the  quarter  of 
IT  ass  Keny,  had  been  committed  to  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  one  of  the  great  bankers  re- 
siding there,  a  tnily  noble-spirited  man,  that  it 
might  be  remodeled  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
BO  as  to  make  it  a  first-rate  school.  As  learn- 
ing was  now  becoming  popular,  these  were 
necessary  steps  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  shutting  up  of  the  Armenian  High 
School.  In  January,  1837,  the  parents  of  the 
scholars  of  the  missionarj^  school  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Vicar,  and  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the  school. 
Sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  face,  as  the 
pupils  came  back  to  get  their  books,  and  say 
their  farewells. 

The  plan  of  the  opposing  party  in  this  case, 
was,  after  breaking  up  the  school,  to  procure 
from  the  Turkish  government,  the  banishment 
of  Mr.  Sahakyan,  its  principal,  and  several  oth- 
ers who  were  considered  most  influential 
among  the  evangelical  brethren.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  when  they  heard  that,  no 
sooner  was  this  hated  individual  released,  by 
their  act,  from  his  connection  with  the  mission, 
than  he  was  engaged  by  the  banker  of  Hass 
Keiiy,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  great 
national  school,  which  had  been  placed  by 
them  in  his  hands  1  Every  .effort  was  made  by 
the  anti-evangelical  party  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  purpose  •  Mt  he  remained  finn,  and 
declared  that  if  they  did  not  allow  him  to 


manage  the  school  ii)  his  own  way,  he  would 
leave  the  Armenian  community  altogether. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  soon  a  school 
of  600,  instead  of  40,  as  before,  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan ;  having  Der  Kevork, 
the  pions  priest,  for  one  of  his  principal 
teachers  I 

The  Hass  Keuy  school  was  formally  adopted 
as  the  school  of  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Sahakyan 
received  a  regular  appointment  from  the  Arme- 
nian Synod  as  its  principal.  He  had  there- 
fore, more  liberty  of  action,  and  could  give 
religious  instruction  officially.  He  devoted  an 
hour  a  day  to  this  special  purpose,  in  a  select 
class  of  sixty  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  be- 
sides more  general  instraction,  and  the  daily 
good  influence  exerted  by  himself  and  Der 
Kevork. 

There  was  a  liberal  course  of  study  adopted, 
and  the  school  was  arranged,  throughoiit^  af- 
ter the  model  of  the  mission  school.  Lectures 
were  given  in  the  natural  sciences,  the  whole 
of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  mission 
having  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  by  the 
directdrs. 

This  institution  became  deservedly  popular ; 
there  was  now  much  more  boldness  on  the  part 
of  the  enlightened  Armenians,  in  spreading  the 
truth  ;  and  the  light  of  truth  and  [liety  seemed 
to  be  kindled  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

Inquiry  was  extending,  also,  at  the  interior 
stations,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  like- 
wise awakened. 

In  September,  1837,  a  convention  of  mi»- 
aionaries  was  held  in  Smyrna,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was,  to  ascertain,  by  prayerful  in- 
quiry, the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of  the  past, 
both  in  regard  to  personal  qualifications  for 
the  work,  and  the  means  and  measm*es  adopt  jd 
for  bringing  the  claims  of  the  gospel  in  con- 
tact with  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Kecent 
afflictive  dispensations  in  the  mission  had  pro- 
duced a  mellowed  tone  of  Christian  feeling, 
which  greatly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  breth- 
ren for  a  profitable  discussion  of  these  subjects. 
The  Lord  was  felt  to  be  indeed  pn»sent,  and  it 
IS  believed  that  each  one  returnetl  to  the  toils 
of  missionary  life,  with  a  more  prayerful  and 
confiding  spirit,  and  a  more  fixed  purpose  of 
heart,  to  make  the  salvation  of  the  soul  the 
immediate  and  all-absorbing  object  of  labor, 
and  the  preaching  of  **  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,"  the  grand  means. 

Mr.  Adger  was  enabled  to  commence  an  ex- 
pository service  in  Smyrna,  in  the  Armenian 
language,  at  which  some  five  or  six  were  usually 
prestnit.  His  translator,  Mr.  Sarkis,  from 
Constantinople,  had  increasing  intercourse 
with  the  people ;  and  Armenian  mothers  began 
to  be  eloquent  in  their  lamentations  over  the 
neglected  education  of  their  daughters.  Up 
t-o  the  first  of  January,  1«538,  there  were 
printed,  at  the  Smyrna  press,  about  two  and  a 
half  million  pages  in  the  Armenian  Lingnage. 
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A  podcet  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
aoaent  Armeaian,  was  completed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1837. 

The  pla^e,  that  scourge  .of  Turkey,  was 
permitted  tiiis'year  to  enter  the  family  of  Mr. 
bwight,  and  a  beloved  wife  and  child  became 
its  victims.    This  afflictire  dispensation  called 
forth  the  tenderest  expression  of  sympathy 
£rom  the  native  brethren  and  other  finends  of 
the  missionaries ;  and,  in  varions  ways,  it  was 
tnilya  sanctified,  though  most  sorrowful  event. 
This  terrible  disease,  in  its  annnal  visitations 
to  the  capital,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  has  proved  a  far  more  serious  obstsr 
de  to   missionary  labor,  than  can  well  be 
imagined   in  America.    The  season  of  the 
plague  was  a  season  of  non-intercourse,  to  a 
very  great  extent.     Schools  must  be  closed ; 
public  worship  suspended ;  and  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  visits,  in  a  great  measure  mter- 
rupted.    This  has  happened,  again  and  again, 
at  all  the  stations.     Sometimes,  when  the  mis- 
sionaries had  made  a  successful  and  promising 
beginning  of  some  new  plan  of  usefulness,  this 
dreadful  scourge  would  come  down  upon  them 
with  all  its  violence,  and  suddenly  arrest  the 
enterprise,  and  frustrate  all  their  hopes.    And 
in  such  a  country  as  Turkey,  when  a  school  is 
cl«A«d,  or  public  worship  suspended  for  several 
months,  more  ground  may  be  lost  than  can  be 
gained  in  a  whole  year.    But  for  16  years 
past,  since  quarantines  have  been  established, 
Constantinople  has  not  been  visited  with  the 
plague,  showing  that  it  did  not  originate  there. 

As  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  gained  a  hold 
00  the  hearts  of  the  people,  superstitions  gave 
way;  and,  as  error  became  eradicated  from 
the  mind,  the  external  symbols  of  that  error 
were  naturally  removed  from  use  and  from 
sight.  The  progress  of  correct  religious  opin- 
ion was  evinced,  especially,  by  the  ^udual  dis- 
appearance of  pictures  from  the  Armenian 
chttfches.  In  one  instance,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1838,  the  vartabed  and  leading 
men  in  the  large  village  of  Orta  Keuy,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  went  together  to  the  church,  and 
carefuUv  removed  every  picture,  except  the 
altar  pieces,  which  were  so  situated  that  they 
could  not  be  approached  for  worship.  This  is 
the  village  in  which  the  missionaries  resided, 
when  ihey  first  began  to  get  access  to  the  Ar- 
menians. The  patriarch  Stepan  remarked  to 
one  of  the  native  brethren,  tnat  many  of  the 
obitervances  in  their  church  were  not  prescribed 
by  the  gospel,  and  that  probably  tney  would 
Dot  exist  ten  years  longer. 

The  reformation  was  daily  gaining  strength. 
The  converted  Ajmenians  were  active  and 
prayerfuL  They  delighted  in  the  communion 
of  saints ;  and  they  also  sought  and  found  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  religious  conversation 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  who,  as  yet,  had 
not  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Sahak- 
van  continued  his  connection  with  the  Hi^h 
{iehool  at  Haas  Keuy,  and  his  opportunities 
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for  usefulness  were  many  and  great.  But,  such 
was  the  opposition  of  the  leading  Armeniani 
to  Mr.  Sabakyan,  that  its  distinguished  patron 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether ;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  most  of  the 
teachers  were  dismissed,  and  the  school  reduced 
to  its  former  footing.  Many  of  the  people 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  atld 
particularly  the  leading  men  of  the  village 
where  it  was  located ;  and  thev  sent  a  delega^ 
tion  to  the  patriarch,  to  implore  his  aid,  w 
prevent  the  approaching  disaster.  All  they 
obtained  from  nim  was  fair  promises,  that  were 
never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Sahakyan,  being  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, was  very  gladiv  taken  up  by  the 
mission.  The  necessity  had  for  some  time 
been  felt,  of  having  a  man  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  books,  which  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number.  To  this  post  Mr.  Sahak- 
yan was  appointed,  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  station  of  great 
usefulness. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  now  began  to  make 
evident  inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Two  Armenian 
priests,  in  Nicomedia,  who  had  never  seen  a 
missionary,  had  been  converted  to  the  truth. 
One  of  them  afterwards  came  to  Constantino 
pie,  and  visited  the  missionaries.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  a  most  devout  and  humble 
spirit,  who  had  inward  experience  of  the  grace 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  salvation,  by  gra(< 
alone,  was  quite  familiar  and  very  precious  to 
him  ;  and  he  readily  discriminated  between  a 
living  and  a  dead  faith.  In  1832,  Mr.  Goodell 
left  with  an  old  priest  at  Nicomedia,  as  he 
was  passing,  a  copy  of  the  Armcno-Turkish 
New  Testament,  and  gave  to  some  Armenian 
boys  several  tracts  m  the  same  language. 
One  of  these  tracts — a  translation  of  Sie 
Dairvman's  Daughter — fell  into  the  hands  of 
another  priest,  whom  Mr.  Goodell  did  not  see. 
The  perusal  of  it  was  the  means  of  his  awaken- 
ing and  conversion ;  and,  through  his  influ- 
ence, another  priest  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  their  united  prayei3 
and  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  enlighten- 
ment and  conversion  of  their  flock.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  began  to  spread  among  the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Dwight  visited 
the  place  and  found  16  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  truly  enlightened  and  converted.  He  waa 
received  by  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  they  seemed  to  hang  on  his  lips  like  men 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  two  priests,  Der  Vertaness,  and  Der 
Har&tun,  removed,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
Constantinople ;  and  were  subsequently  placed 
together  as  the  only  priests  in  a  village  church 
on  the  Bosphorus.  Here  they  could  act  with 
a  good  degree  of  independence,  and  many  op- 
portunities of  doing  good  were  presented 
l)oring  the  summer  of  1838,  the  Patriarch 
'Stepan,  being  an  old  acquaintance,  spent  Bey* 
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eral  weeks  irm  tliem;  and  ibey  had  free  con- 
Tersations  together  on  religions  subjects,  the 
Patriarch  gen^^ly  assenting  to  their  views. 

Both  at  DTiuaA  and  Trebizond  every  possible 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the  truth ;  and  yet  the  Word  of  God  could 
not  be  bound.  In  both  places  there  were  in- 
creasing friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
more  extended  intercourse,  and  the  special 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Among  those 
whose  minds  seemed  to  be  especiallv  opened  to 
religious  impressions  at  Trebizond,  were  the 
vartabed  himsel'',  or  acting  bishop,  and  also  a 
priest  of  the  Church.  At  Brtlsa,  the  two 
teachers,  Mr.  Sero]^,  and  Mr.  Hohannes, 
seemed  to  be  growmg  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  An  influential  and  dis- 
tinguishra  man  became  a  serious  inquirer  for 
the  way  of  sal  'ation,  and  opposition  thus  far, 
was  overruled  for  good.  In  October,  1838,  Mr. 
Bdbneider  began  a  *(gular  preaching  service 
at  his  own  houFe,  every  Sabbath,  in  the  Turkish 
laiu;uage,  for  the  benefit  of  both  Armenians 
and  Greeks,  ll^**  Bev.  E.  Biggs  joined 
the  station  at  Smyrna,  with  his  family,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  183d. 

By  a  series  rf  intrigueo,  commenced  near  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1839,  the  leading  bankers 
were  graduaUy  disposseesed  of  much  of  their 
former  power ,  aiid  three  or  four  men  from  the 
artisan  classei,  stood,  before  the  nation  as  its 
guides  and  dictators,  and  especially  as  defenders 
of  its  ancient  faiUi,  and  the  zealous  extirpators 
of  heresy.  One  of  these  was  the  Sultan's  chief 
architect,  and  another  was  his  second.  An- 
other was  si.perintendent  of  the  government 
powder  works.  The  first  two  we  i  employed 
at  the  tima  in  erecting  the  most  '.'plendia  of 
all  the  imperial  palaces;  and  thH  brought 
them  into  cl  jser  cont^t  with  the  SuUdn  than 
wa^  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  bankers ;  and  he 
wus  so  much  delighted  with  their  work,  that  he 
seemed  ready  togrant  them  any  request  they 
might  make.  The  expulsion  of  Protestantism 
from  the  land  was  an  object  that  lay  near  their 
hearts ;  and  they  now  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Sultan  to  efiect  it  Ac- 
cusations rere  presented  against  the  evangeli- 
cal brethrcii,  and  the  most  false  and  scandalous 
representations  were  made,  as  to  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  calculated 
not  only  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Turkish 
cabinet  bat  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  Sultan  was  easily  persuadeo,  and 
the  architects  and  powder-maker  were  fully 
authorized  to  call  upon  the  civil  power,  to  aid 
them  in  extirpating  this  dangerous  heresy. 

But  the  Patriarch  Stepan,  was  altoj^ther 
too  mild  a  man  for  their  purpose ;  and  it  was 
reported  and  believed  that  his  ff^pathies  were 
with  the  evangelical  party.  They  procured 
from  the  intenor  of  tne  country,  Hagopos,  a 
man  who  had  once  been  Vicar  of  the  ratri- 
itfchate  of  Constantinople,  and  who  was  noto- 
rious for  his  bigotry  and  sternneas  of  charac- 


ter, to  be  associated  with  Stepan,  as  assistant 
Patriarch.  He  soon  had  Uie  whole  power 
virtually  put  into  his  hands,  and  Stepan  sunk 
to  a  mere  cypher.  On  the  19th  of  f^ebraary, 
Mr.  Sahakyan  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
the  Patriarch's  prison,  without  even  the  form 
of  an  examination,  and  without  being  informed 
of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  He  was 
a  mild,  amiable,  inofiensive  man  ;  of  unblem 
ished  character,  and  against  whom,  as  a  subject 
and  a  citizen,  not  the  slightest  imputation 
could  be  brought.  And  yet  while  the  same  so 
called  Christian  Patriarchate  would  use  all 
possible  means  to  protect  felons  of  every  de- 
scription, who  belonged  to  the  Armenian  com- 
munity, even  to  the  murderer  himself,  from  the 
regular  action  of  the  Turkish  law,  it  could 
rudely  seize  an  innocent  man,  and  deliver  him 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be  punished  for 
daring  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  in  matters 
pertaining  onl^  to  his  own  soul  and  God  I 

The  Armenian  Patriarchal  power  at  Con- 
stantinople has  always  been  a  persecuting 
Eower,  but  more  especially  within  the  last  on& 
undred  and  fifty  years,  durinp^  which,  much 
h\6od  even  has  been  shed  by  it,  m  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  proselytism  from  that  Church  to  the 
Church  of  Bome.  In  the  present  instance, 
therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Church  were  only  acting  out  the  true  spirit  of 
the  establishment  Mr.  Boghoe  Fizika  was 
also  arrested  and  put  into  the  same  priBou 
with  Mr.  Sahakyan.  Four  days  afterwards, 
these  two  individuals  were  put  under  charge 
of  a  Turkish  police  oflicer,  who  was  armed 
with  pistols  and  sword,  and,  without  the  least 
show  of  trial  or  exT>rt«scd  accusation,  they 
were  sent  into  banishnicut  by  an  imperial  fir- 
man, to  a  monastery  near  Kaiscry,  (the  an- 
cient Csesarea  of  Cappadocia,)  about  400  miles 
east  of  Constautinople.  The  Patriarch  Stepan 
took  leave  of  them  with  tears.  He  did  not 
participate  in  the  act  of  his  compeers,  and 
knew  well  its  deep  injustice.  The  police  ofli- 
cer, a  Turk,  stopped  at  his  mother's  house  in 
Sectary,  and  sent  back  word  that  Mr.  Fizika 
was  too  feeble  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney ;  but  the  most  positive  orders  were  returned 
to  carry  him  to  Kaisery,  either  alive  or  dead. 
At  Nicomedia,  he  was  refreshed  with  an  in- 
terview with  the  evangelical  brethren;  and 
having  recruited  his  health,  he  went  on  his 
way.  But  the  Turkish  oflicer  who  conducted 
him,  finding  they  had  friends  there,  treated  Mr. 
Sahakyan  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money,  till  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  an  order  for  9100  to  secure 
relief.  On  their  arrival  at  Kaisery,  the  Arme- 
nians, on  being  informed  that  they  had  been 
banished  merdy  because  they  received  the 
Bible  as  the  only  infallible  guide,  replied  that 
the  Patriarch  might  as  well  banidi  them  all, 
for  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  greatest  efforts  were  now  made  at  the 
capital  to  frighten  the  brethren  into  submis* 
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doiL  Very  few  dared  to  Tisit  the  misBion- 
aries,  and  those  only  ander  cover  of  the  dark* 
neas.  On  the  3d  of  March,  a  Patriarchal  ball 
was  issued  by  Ht^opos,  adjunct  Patriarch, 
forbidding  the  reading  of  all  books  printed  or 
circnlated  by  the  missionaries ;  ana  all  who 
had  such  books  in  their  possession  were  re- 
quired to  defiyer  them,  without  delay,  to  their 
bishop  or  confessor.  The  bretiiren,  though 
apjxaUed  by  such  violent  proceedings,  still  ex- 
hibited great  constancy ;  and  seemed  ready  to 
EoSsT  joyfuHy  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and, 
if  need  be,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the 
bastinado,  for  their  Master's  sake. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Ber  Eevork,  the 

pioQs  priest  of  Hass  Eeuy,  was  arrested  and 

thrown  into  prison.    Eight  days  after,  the 

Patriarch  Stepan  was  deposed  from  office,  and 

permitted  to  retire  to  his  convent  at  Armash, 

near  Nicomedia;  and  on  the  following  day, 

hh  assistant,  Ha^opos,  was  installed  m  his 

place.    During   l£e  same  week,  the  Greek 

Patriarch  issued  a  bull,  excommunicating  all 

who  should  buy,  sell,  or  read  the  books  of  the 

Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  as  the  missionaries 

were  called  ;  and  an  imperial  firman  was  also 

published,  requiring  all  the  patriarchs  to  look 

weQ  to  their  flocks,  and  guard  them  against 

foreign  influence  and  infidelity.    It  was  now 

quite  evident  that  the  Sultan  himself  was  an 

interested  party  in  these  transactions.    After 

lying  in  prison  for  more  than  a  month,  Ber 

Kevork  was  banished  into  the  interior ;  and 

two  vartabeds,  who  had  presided  over  dioceses 

as  bishops,  one  more  teacuer,  and  several  other 

persona,  were  sent  into  exile  about  the  same 

time.    As  there  was  no  examination  of  any 

case,  some  who  were  made  the  victims  of  this 

cruel  fanaticism,  had  never  in  any  way  been 

associated  with  the  evangelical  men,  bat  were. 

made  to  participate  in  their  punishment  by  a 

mere  mistake. 

April  28,  the  Patriarch  issued  a  new  bull, 
more  violent  than  the  former,  threatening  ter- 
rible anathemas,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  against  all  who  should 
be  found  having  any  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, or  reading  their  books ;  and  also 
against  aJl  who  neglected  to  inform,  when  made 
acquainted  with  offenders.  Within  two  or 
three  days,  a  rich  banker,  who  had  been  for 
years  on  friendly  terms  with  the  missionaries, 
and  who  was  especially  the  patron  of  Mr. 
Boghos  Fizika,  was  arrested  and  imprison^ 
ia  the  hospital,  as  an  insane  person  :  this  is  a 
method  of  persecution  not  un  frequently  resorted 
to  in  this  country.  The  banker  was  released 
after  about  a  week's  confinement,  on  paying  a 
large  gum  towards  the  college  at  Scatary,  to 
itooe  for  the  mischief  he  hod  done  by  his 

insanity  I 

The  list  of  suspected  persons  had  now  swell- 
ed to  a  very  large  number ;  and  a  strong  efibrt 
waa  bdng  made  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the 
'misionaries  themselves  from  the  country.  Mul- 


titudes of  persons  of  diverse  characters,  were 
active,  from  diverse  motives,  in  kocpiiif  J';>. 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism.  The  native  brethren 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  even  the  missiona- 
ries could  not  see  how  God  was  going  to 
deliver  his  people.     Providence  solved  the 

Eroblem,  however,  with  the  greatest  imagina- 
le  ease.    The  persecuting  powers  were  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  deepest  consternation, 
by  a  demand  from  the  Sultan  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs, that  each  should  furnish  him  with  seve- 
ral thousand  men,  to  recruit  his  broken  army, 
and  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  war  with  Mo- 
hammed Ali  of  Egjrpt.    Though  an  unprece- 
dented demand,  it  must  be  promptly  obeyed. 
Public  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed 
in  this  subject,  and  the  doomed  Protestants 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.    The  army 
was  raised,  and  marched  to  the  field.    It  was 
estimated  to  consist  of  60,000  men ;  and  on 
the  plains  of  Nezib,  near  Aleppo,  it  encoun- 
terea  an  Egyptian,  force  of  about  the  same 
number.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1839,  and  the  Turkish  troops  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Tidings  of  this  disaster,  however,  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Sultan  Mahmfid.    He  died  in 
his  own  palace,  on  the  Boephorus,  on  the  first 
day  of  July.    His  son,  Abdal  Mciid,  was 
girded  with  the  imperial  sword,  on  the  11th ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  the  news  reached  the 
capital  that  the  Capudan  Pasha  had  treacher- 
ously surrendered  up  the  whole  Turkish  fleet 
to  Mohammed  Ali.    Thus,  both  the  army  and 
navy  were  gone,  and  a  mere  boy  of  seventeen 
was  upon  the  throne,  in  the  place  of  the  great 
MahmQd;  and  the  entire  aissolution  of  the 
empire  seemed  inevitable.    Nothing  but  the 
intervention  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
prevented  this  catastrophe. 

By  this  rapid  succession  of  remarkable 
events,  God  rebuked  the  persecutors  of  his 
people,  and  efiectually  removed  from  them  the 
power  of  carrying  into  effect  their  unholv  de- 
signs. Jud^ent  succeeded  judgment  A.  fire 
broke  out  m  Pera,  which  consumed  between 
three  and  four  thousand  houses,  destroying  an 
immense  amount  of  property  and  several  lives. 
Immediately  after,  a  meeting  of  the  Armenian 
Synod  was  called,  and,  after  much  violent 
debating,  it  was  resolved  that  a  part  of  the 
exiles  ^ould  be  recalled.  Mr.  Sanakyan,  be- 
ing considered  a  **  ring-leader,"  was  to  be  left 
in  perpetual  banishment.  AH  the  others  re- 
turned to  their  homes  before  winter  set  in. 
Some  of  them  were  restored  to  their  former 
stations.  The  converted  brethren,  generally, 
soon  took  courage.  Thev  cautiously  resumed 
their  intercourse  with  the  missionaries,  and 
gradually  became  bolder  than  ever  in  their 
efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  others, 
Mr.  Sahakyan  wrote  two  or  three  letters,  suc- 
cessively, to  the  Patriarch,  petitioning  for  hia 
own  release.    They  were  couched  in  terms  of 
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great  IK  "pcct,  bvt  as  they  contained  no  confes- 
sion ol  error,  and  no  promise  of  future  submis- 
sion, his  request  was  denied.  The  bishop  of 
Kaisery  also  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  in  his 
behalf,  saying  that  he  had  watched  Mr.  S. 
very  closely,  and  had  "  found  no  fault  in  him ; " 
but  this  application  also  failed.  But,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  palace,  the 
Patriarch,  by  request  of  the  Sultan,  after  many 
delays,  and  sorely  against  his  will,  sent  an  order 
for  the  release  of  Mr.  S.  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1840. 

Steps  were  taken  to  make  this  persecution 
general ;  and  similar  measures  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  were  resorted  to  at  BrOsa,  Trebi- 
zond,  and  other  places. 

But,, while  these  violent  measures  imposed 
an  outward  check  upon  the  work,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  truth  was  spreading ;  even  the 
measures  taken  to  check  tne  reformation,  be- 
ing in  many  instances  the  means  of  awakening 
inquiry ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  storm 
was  raging  at  the  capital,  and  at  different 
]>oint8  on  tne  sesrcoast  of  the  empire,  the  mis- 
sion was  pushing  its  advanced  posts  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  April, 
Mr.  Jackson,  from  Trebizond,  visited  Erzrtim, 


dently  no  diminution  of  interest  in  reUgiotu 
inquiry.  One  striking  providence  after  an- 
other occurred,  calculated  to  lead  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful  to  repose  in  God,  and  to  be 
"  nothing  terrified  by  their  adversaries."  In 
several  ustances,  signal  judgments  followed 
the  persecutor,  so  that  even  l£e  enemies  them- 
selves were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
God  himself  was  uttering  his  reproving  voice. 
The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  late  Sultan 
was  cut  off,  and  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  de- 
stroyed, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  aiding 
by  his  authority  to  vex  the  church,  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  chief  instrument  in  induc- 
ing him  to  use  his  mighty  power  for  such  a 
purpose,  was,  by  Uie  Sultan's  death,  def^rived 
of  nis  influence ;  and  shortly  after,  his  wife 
was  removed  by  death,  and  he  himself  brought 
down  to  the  grave's  mouth.  Another  power- 
ful man,  who  nad  actively  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted the  evangelical  brethren,  within  a  short 
space  of  time  lost  two  daughters  by  sudden 
death ;  a  third  daughter  became  deranged,  and 
also  a  daughter-in-law ;  his  wife  was  deformed 
by  sickness,  and  also  made  nearly  blind,  and 
he  himself  became  a  miserable  invalid.  And 
soon  after  the  young  Sultan  came  upon  the 
throne,  a  charter  of  rights  was  grantcMi  to  the 


almost  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Armenia,  in'  people,  without  their  asking  for  it,  providing 

ncing  for  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  internal 


order  to  make  arrangements  for  commencing 
operations  in  that  town.  While  he  was  there, 
a  letter  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  from 
the  Patriarch,  warning  the  people  against  in- 
tercourse with  the  Americans,  and  against 
patronizing  their  schools  and  reading  their 
books ;  and  ordering  them  to  seize  such  books, 
whei-ever  they  could  be  found,  and  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Jackson  from   procuring  a  dwelling  house. 


which  he  accomplished  through  the  kind  as-.  Jiimself.    Under  this  charter  changes  the  most 


sistance  of  the  British  consul,  and  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1839,  he  removed  there  with 
his  family.  In  February  of  the  same  year, 
the  station  at  Constantinople  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hamlin  and  wife, 
he  being  designated  to  open  a  seminary  for 
Armenian  boys. 

The  first  Monday  in  January,  of  the  year 
1840,  was  observed  as  a  day  of  special  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer,  throughout  all  the 
mission  stations  of  the  Board  in  Turkey.  The 
events  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  country,  rendered  it  a 
season  of  deep  interest.  It  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  persecuting  power  had 
received  a  check  from  which  it  would  not  im- 
mediately recover.  The  efforts  of  the  persecu- 
tora  to  destrov  the  truth  had  only  made  it 
more  extensively  known ;  while  the  injustice, 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  clergy  had  brought 
them  into  contempt 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  in- 
tercourse was  resumed  with  most  of  those 
whom  the  persecution  had  temporarily  repell- 
ed from  the  missionaries^  and  there  was  evi- 


administration  of  the  government  In  the 
presence  of  all  tiie  foreign  ambassadors,  the 
sovereign  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  guard,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  liberty,  pro})erty,  and 
honor  of  every  individual  subject,  without  re- 
ference to  his  religious  creed.  No  one  was  to 
be  condemned,  in  any  case,  without  an  impar- 
tial trial,  and  no  one  was  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan 


momentous,  particularly  for  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  population,  have  already  taken  place 
in  Turkey ;  and  everythinjf  now  indicates,  that 
according  to  the  honest  intention  and  policy 
of  the  present  government,  there  is  ultimately 
to  be  a  complete  carrying  out  of  its  provisions, 
in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

Under  the  old  system,  bankers  were  needed 
to  furnish  capital  to  the  pashas,  until  they 
should  procure  their  supplies  from  the  op- 
pressed people.  An  important  part  of  the 
new  system,  however,  was,  that  thenceforward 
the  ruling  pashas  and  governors  throughout 
the  country,  should  each  receive  a  fixed  salary 
from  the  government ;  and  in  no  case  meddle 
with  the  collection  of  taxes.  Accordingly, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840,  all  the 
bankers  of  the  government  received  orders 
to  settle  up  their  accounts,^ as  they  were  to 
be  no  longer  needed  in  the  capacity  in  which 
they  had  heretofore  served  tne  state.  This 
threw  many  of  them  into  great  distr^  and 
some  it  completely  ruined.  One  was  driven,  in 
his  desperation,  to  the  crime  of  suicide.  Thus 
did  God  put  another  obstacle  out  of  the  way, 
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wLich  liitberto  had  seriously  obstructed  tbe 
progress  of  bis  kingdom. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1840  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
who  had  joined  hands  with  the  Armenian  Pa- 
triarch in  persecuting  the  people  of  God,  was 
suddenly  deposed  from  office,  oy  order  of  the 
Turkish  government ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Armenian  Patriarch  followed  him  into 
Vetirement.  He  became  so  odious,  on  account 
of  his  overbearing,  violent  spirit,  as  well  as  his 
follies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  save  him- 
self from  being  deposed ;  and  Stepan,  who  had 
been  ejected  for  his  mildness  ana  his  forbeEir- 
ance  towards  Protestants,  was  reelected  to  the 
Patriarchate,  first  by  vote  of  the  principal 
bankers,  and  afterwards  bv  acclamation,  in 
an  immense  popnlar  assembly. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1840,  Mr.  Sahakyan 
returned  from  his  banishment,  and  his  presence 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  native  breth- 
ren.   He  soon  commenced  a  series  of  active 
labors  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  Priest 
Tertaness  also,  not  being  able  conscientiously 
to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  as 
priest,  quietly  and  unostentatiously  withdrew ; 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  labor- 
ing for  the  spread  of  the  truth  among  his 
countrymen.    He  thus  abandoned,  volun^rily, 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  honored  and  sup- 
ported, for  one  in  which  he  was  exposed  to 
constant  suspicion,  reproach  and  persecution, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  uncertain 
means  of  subsistence.    Priest  Kevork  seemed 
to  be  «  fall  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
preaching  more  boldly  than  before  his  banish- 
ment, that  there  is  but  **  one  name  given  under 
heaven    among    men  whereby  we   must  be 
saved ;"  and  ready  to  suffer  again,  if  need  be, 
for  his  beloved  Lord  and  Master.    The  doo- 
Izinfd    views    of   the    converted  Armenians 
seemed,  in  general,  wonderfully  clear ;  which 
was  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  im- 
mense rubbish  of  superstition  and  error  that 
originally  encumbered  their  minds.    The  stan- 
dard doctrine  of  the  reformation  in  Europe — 
salvation  by  grace  alone,  without  the  dee<u  of 
the  law,  was  usually  the  great  central  tnith, 
ISrst  apprehended  by  their  awakened  and  inquir- 
ng  mmds,  and  made  the  ground  of  satisfactory 
Tepose. 

The  number  of  inqnirers  steadily  increased, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  who  called  upon  the  mis- 
nonaries,  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reli- 
gious conversation.  The  story  naa  been  very 
industriously  circulated,  especially  during  the 
persecution,  that  the  Americans  were  a  nation 
of  infidels,  without  even  the  form  of  religion ; 
snd  that  the  missionaries  were  aiming  to  con- 
vert all  the  Armenians  to  infidelity,  and  only 
preteoded  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  so  as  the 
more  easily  to  draw  people  into  their  snares ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  their  visitors 
showed  at  first  no  little  anxiety  to  know  ex- 
actly what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and 
wiiether  we  have  any  churches  in  America, 


and  whether  any  number  of  people  ever  assem- 
ble for  worship  on  the  Sabbath  I 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1840,  a  rooto  ih 
the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  for  receiving 
visitors,  and  for  conference  on  religious  sub> 
jects,  was  procured  and  kept  open  on  two 
stated  days  of  each  week,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  place  of  much  resort  for  religious 
inquiry. 

About  the  same  time,  the  book  depository 
was  removed  to  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  in 
the  most  public  manner  the  products  of  the 
press,  so  lately  anathematized  by  the  Patri- 
arch, were  daily  sold  by  an  agent,  who  was 
himself  an  Armenian.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  books,  in  the  different 
languages,  were  sold  at  Constantinople  during 
the  year  1840. 

A  weekly  meeting  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, commenced  by  Mr.  Dwi^ht  in  the 
autumn  of  1839,  with  only  three  individuals, 
and  that  privately,  for  fear  of  the  persecutors, 
gradually  increased,  and  before  the  end  of 
1840,  it  was  held  twice  a  week,  publicly,  and 
more  than  25  difierent  individuals  had  at- 
tended. 

November  24, 1840,  a  boarding-school  for 
Armenian  boys  and  young  men  was  opened  at 
Bebek,  on  the  Bosphorus,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  three  pupils, 
and  within  about  a  w6ek,  applications  had 
been  made  for  15  boarding  scnolars,  though 
their  means,  at  first,  would  allow  th^n  to  re- 
ceive only  12.  An  efibrt  was  soon  made  to 
crush  the  infant  semina^,  though  it  proved 
entirely  futile,  and  was  m  itself  not  a  little 
ludicruus.  A  deputation  from  the  village 
of  Bebek  itself,  consisting  of  the  Armenian 
priest,  two  Greek  priests,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called 
upon  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  expressed 
to  him  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  danger- 
ous man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  should  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  their  quarter.  They  accused  him  of 
eating  meat,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  Ac,  both  in 
Lent  and  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  days  of  their  weekly  fast  I  He  also  taught 
his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  eat 
butter  than  oil ;  or  meat  than  bread ;  or  eggs 
than  olives  I  Another  grievous  ofience  was, 
that  neither  Mr.  H.  nor  his  scholars  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  nor  worshiped  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  saints  I  Of  course,  they  said,  he 
mnst  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works 
of  Voltaire!  The  Patriarch  was  too  well 
informed,  and  too  well  disposed,  to  be  moved 
by  such  an  application ;  and  the  petitioners 
had  leave  to  withdraw. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1840,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin and  Mr.  Dwight  visited  Nicomedia.  The 
brethren  there  were  sorely  threatened,  during 
the  reign  of  violence  at  the  capital,  but  no 
serious  persecution  was  actually  attempted. 
They  had  had  little  spiritual  aid  or  ocmiforl 
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from  abroad.  They  had  been  thrown  npon 
their  BiMce  for  religions  teaching,  and  npon 
the'  H0I7  Spirit  for  their  expounder  of  reli- 
gious truth,  and  npon  God  as  their  only 
protector;  and  they  had  grown  rapidly  in 
Knowledge  and  grace.  The  missionaries  sat 
with  them,  on  the  Sabbath,  conversing  of  the 
things  of  God,  for  ten  hours,  and  so  intense  was 
their  interest  that  they  would  have  sat  for  ten 
hours  more. 

While  they  were  there,  a  stranger  from  a 
neighboring  town,  a  merchant,  being  in  Nico- 
media  on  business,  had  the  curiosity  to  call 
upon  them.  He  said  that  the  report  of  them 
had  reached  his  place  through  the  Patriarch's 
letter  of  warning,  and  that  he,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  breuiren,  was  vei^  anxious  to  know 
what  this  new  way  was.  They  explained  to 
•him  their  views,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian,  and 
also  several  tracts,  and  he  took  his  leave,  ex- 
pressing his  high  gratification  with  the  inters 
view.  In  this  wav  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  first  carricQ  to  Adabazar,  the  residence 
of  this  individual.  It  is  situated  about  27 
miles  directly  east  of  Nicomedia. 

The  reaction  after  the  persecution,  was  not 
confined  to  the  capital,  in  BrOsa  and  Trebi- 
Eond  the  demand  for  books  increased,  and  thet% 
were  some  who  gave  evidence  of  being  truly 
converted;  and  even  at  the  new  station  at 
Erzrfim  there  were  sigDs  of  promise. 

The  Bev.  H.  J.  Van  Lennep  was  connected 
with  the  Smyrna  station  during  April,  1840. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  here  were  chiefly 
through  the  press,  and  during  the  year  1840 
more  than  six  millions  of  pages  were  printed 
in  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish  lan- 
guages alone.  The  most  important  work  in 
vie  latter  was  the  Pentateuch,  translated  under 
Mr.  Goodell's  supervision.  Its  publication  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  multitudes.  The  Armenians 
of  Smyrna  also  established  a  press,  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper. 

The  year  1841  opened  with  many  indica- 
tions that  a  thorough  reformation  was  going 
forward  in  the  Armenian  commnnitv.  A  very 
marked  difference  was  observed  in  the  general 
style  of  preaching  in  the  Annenian  churches 
at  the  capital.  There  was  a  growing  desire 
to  stndy  the  scriptures,  and  a  disposition  to 
compare  every  doctrine  and  practice  with  the 
written  word ;  and  this  could  not,  with  safety, 
be  disregarded.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  near  of  sermons  on  repentance,  on  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  Judgment  day,  &c.,  ^together 
based  npon  the  Bible ;  and,  in  some  instences, 
the  preachers  borrowed  largely  from  the  publi- 
cations of  the  missionaries  for  their  materials ; 
and  they  had  repeated  applications  to  furnish 
matter  directly  for  sermons,  for  one  of  the 
most  respectable  vartabeds  in  Constantinople. 
Another  of  the  vartabeds  went  so  far  even  as 
to  combat  the  prevailing  error  of  substituting 


declaring  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  the  only 
one  given  under  heaven,  among  men,  whereby 
we  can  be  saved. 

As  the  reformation  advanced,  instances  of 
pungent  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  strong  and 
deep  apprdiension  of  spiritual  things  b^aune 
more  common  than  hayd  before  be^  noticed 
Some  persons  of  infamous  character  becauM 
the  subjects  of  an  entire  change,  so  that  manj 
of  those  who  were  without,  were  constrained 
to  speak  of  the  change  as  most  wonderfiiL 
The  converted  brethren  also,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  f^peared  to  be  growing  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesos  Christ,  and  in 
an  active  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  others. 

Priest  Yertaneas  was  full  of  activity  and 
hope.  Almost  every  day  he  brought  word 
of  some  new  and  interesting  case  of  incjuiry  in 
some  part  of  the  city.  Uis  whole  time  was 
occupied  in  going  from  house  to  house.  In 
the  spring  of  1841,  a  report  came  to  Constan- 
tihopie  tSat  a  number  of  Armenians  in  Nico- 
media  wore  about  going  over  to  the  Jesuits ; 
and  the  Patriarch  commissioned  this  same 
priest  Yertaness  to  ^0  there  with  all  speed, 
and  endeavor  to  brmg  them  back  to  their 
mother  church.  Thus  fortified  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  highest  power,  he  had  perfectly 
free  access  to  every  nimily  in  the  Armenian 
community  in  that  town.  He  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  while 
he  heartily  and  faithfully  obeyed  the  Patriarch, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  men  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Borne, 
he  also  labored  still  more  zealously  to  brinff 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  against  God,  ana 
to  a  hearty  reception  of  Christ  alone,  as  tlie 
Saviour  of  their  souls.  His  visit  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  brethren  in  Nicomedia,  as  well 
as  an  advantage  to  the  canse  at  large. 

In  Adabazar  regular  meetinffs  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  were  neld  every  Sab- 
bath, and  from  25  to  50  were  usually  present 
One  of  the  priests  seemed  to  have  become  obe- 
dient to  the  faith.  A  handbill  tract,  contain- 
ing simply  the  ten  commandmeilts,  in  th^ 
modem  tongue,  without  note  or  comment,  wai 
the  means  of  opening  many  e^es  to  see  tha 
folly  and  sin  of  picture  worship.  One  year 
previously  there  could  not  probaoly  have  been 
found  a  single  soul,  among  the  4,000  Arme- 
nian inhabitants  of  Adabazar,  who  was  not 
groping  in  the  deepest  spiritual  darkness.  Now 
two  scores  or  more  were  convinced  of  the  er- 
rors of  their  Church,  and  readv  to  take  the 
Bible  as  their  only  religious  guiae,  and  several 
appeared  to  be  truly  converted  men,  and  were 
willing  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ 
All  this  took  place  before  any  missionary  had 
visited  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr 
Schneider,  in  compliance  with  their  oftrrepeat- 
ed  invitations  for  a  missionary  to  visit  tnem, 
went  to  Adabazar,  and  returned  from  the 
visit  with  the  most  cheering  impressions,  that 


Alary  ai«d  thf^  saints  as  mediators  for  Christ,  I  what  had  b^n  done  was  truly  the  work  of 
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Oo^B  Spirit.  A  ^irit  of  inquiry  was  foand 
to  be  extending  itself  through  many  of  the 
mdghboring  Tillages. 

bk  Constantinople  a  most  singolar  state  of 
things  g>TOitoil-    The  Patriarch  was  personally 
well^lisDOsed  towards  the  evangelical  party, 
bat  still,  by  no  means  a  decided  friena,  and 
easily  infioenoed  by  the  bankers.    His  Vicar, 
or  rath^  colleague,  for  such  he  became,  though 
by  no  means  bigoted,  probably  not  much  of  a 
believer  in  anything,  was  timeserving  and 
somewhat  cunning.    A  strong  portion  of  the 
tradesmen  were  in  favor  of  a  change  of  Pa- 
triarch, and  as  a  most  ready  means  of  accom- 
plishinf  their  object,  th^  spread  the  story 
everywhere,  that  Stepan,  the  occupant  of  the 
see,  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  miflsionaries.    As  an  evidence 
of  this,  they  pointed  triumidiantly  to  the  Sem- 
inary at  Bebek,  consisting  altogether  of  Ar- 
menian boTS,  and  yet  theur  parents  were  not 
ordered  to  keep  them  at  home.    It  was  neces- 
sary for  ibe  poor  Patriarch  to  do  something. 
The  Vicar  summoned  before  him  a  priest 
and  two  laymen,  who  had  children  there,  and 
privately  told  them  to  remove  their  boys ;  but 
charged  them  not  to  epeak  about  it  in  public. 
The  priesi  obeyed,  but  after  a  few  days,  brought 
bis  boy  back.    The  Vicar  again  ordered  him 
to  remove  his  child.    He  again  obeyed,  but 
soon  returned  him  as  before.   This  was  repeat- 
ed four  or  five  times.    At  length  the  school 
was  volontarily  suspended  for  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then   went  on  more  prosperously  than 
ever. 

A  fierce  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between 
the  bankers  and  the  tradesmen,  in  reference 
diiefly  to  the  alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
pecuniary  afikirs  of  their  college  at  Sc&tary, 
which  kept  the  whole  community  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  and  agitation  for  many 
months ;  a.nd,'  in  the  mean  time,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  native  brethren  were  left  to  pros- 
ecute their  labors  unmolested.  The  real  cause 
of  this  rupture  is  to  be  traced  to  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  some  of  the  bankers,  to  whose 
irresponsible  rule,  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  tradesmen  was  teaching  them  no  longer 
quietly  to  submit  The  latter  succeeded  in 
procnrinff  the  appointment,  by  the  people,  of 
a  committee  of  counsellors,  consisting  of  24 
persons,  to  whom  every  question  of  importance, 
pertaining  to  the  business  matters  of  the  Ar- 
menian commnnity»  was  to  be  referred.  After 
a  brief  interval  of  repose,  a  list  of  charges, 
which  had  been  made  out  by  the  united  efforts 
of  some  of  the  bankers,  and  some  of  the  clergy, 
was  presented  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Porte, 
against  these  24  men ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
they  had  formed  the  plan  of  placing  themselves 
and  the  people  under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
and  thus  blading  defiance  to  the  Turks  I  The 
whole  24  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 
Aa  floon  as  the  people  heard  of  it,  they  rushed 
to  the  Sublime  Forte,  to  the  number  of  from 


4  to  6,000,  and  called  upon  the  Grand  Vizir 
either  to  release  their  representatives,  or  im- 
prison them  all.  This  oflScer  replied  that  their 
own  bankers  and  Patriarch  were  their  accusers. 
The  people  exclaimed,  "  We  do  not  acknow?* 
edge  the  authority  of  our  bankers  or  clergy  { 
we  are  subjects  of  the  Sultan."  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  true  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  yield,  and  tne  prisoners  were 
accordingly  released.  The  people  then  de- 
manded the  immediate  removal  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Upon  this  the  bishops  and  vartabeds 
were  all  summoned  to  the  Porte,  and  the 
tradesmen  were  called  upon  to  select  from 
among  them  the  one  they  would  prefer  as  Pa- 
triarch. The  reply  was,  "  We  wiU  have  none 
of  these  men ;  they  .are  all  alike  bad  men ; 
men  who  live  by  extorting  money  from  the 
poor  people.  We  want  none  of  them.  We 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  matter."  The 
assembly  was  then  dismissed,  and  the  clergy 
went  away  in  disgrace.  As  they  passed  througn 
the  crowd,  remarks  like  the  lollowing  were 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  people :  "  There  go 
our  oppressors !"  "  Whoever  goes  with  them 
goes  to  destruction  I"  **  Let  no  man  step  his 
foot  again  in  the  Armenian  Church,  on  the 
peril  of  his  salvation,  so  lon^  as  these  men  are 
there!"  "Behold  the  deceivers  and  robbers 
of  the  people!"  For  some  days  afterwards, 
the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of 
universal  remark.  Many  said,  "  We  thought 
that  Stcpan,  our  present  Patriarch,  was  one 
of  the  best  of  them  ;  and  we  called  him  a  dove, 
but  he  has  proved  to  be  a  raven.  He  has  bo 
trayed  his  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans I  If  he  is  the  best,  what  must  the 
others  be?" 

This  struggle  continued  for  several  months, 
each  party  alternately  triumphing,  and  suo- 
cumbin^,  until  at  last  a  peremptory  order  was 
issued  by  the  Sultan,  that  the  belligerents 
should  forthwith  make  peace,  and  that  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  men  should  be  regularly  chosen, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Patriarch  in  adminis* 
tering  the  affiiirs  of  the  community.  Subse- 
quently it  was  arranged  that  two  committees 
should  be  appointed,  one  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  other  foi^  secular  matters,  and  the  Patri- 
arch be  the  chairman  of  each ;  and  this  order 
of  things  still  prevails. 

The  Patriarch,  Stcpan,  was  soon  removed 
from  office,  and  as  tne  people  and  bankers 
could  not  agree  upon  any  or  the  prominent 
candidates,  they  selected  an  obscure  old  bishop, 
by  the  name  of  AsdCladzadQr,  who  had  alwa^ 
been  an  eccentric  character,  and  was  now  m 
his  dotage.  This  also  was  so  overruled  as  to 
work  mightily  for  the  spread  of  the  truth  in 
the  land.  Such  was  the  peculiar  oddity  and 
capricionsness  of  this  man,  that  nobody  wished 
to  go  to  the  Patriarchate  for  any  purpose,  ex 
cept  through  dire  necessity.  EvervbcKiy  seem 
ed  to  feel  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  their 
Patriarch  the  better.    And  when  any  thing 
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waasaid  about  the  need  of  adopting  rigorous 
measnres  to  check  the  spread  of  t^rotestantismi 
the  reply  usually  waa,  "  What  does  that  con- 
cern us  ?    Let  every  man  do  as  he  likes." 

The  Vicar  of  the  new  Patriarch  was  one  of 
those  exiled  for  Protestantism,  in  the  year 
1839.  He  was  fonnerly  acting  bishop  at  Tre- 
bizond,  and  there  became  pn.ity  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  the  errors  of  his  Church. 
His  exaltation  to  the  office  of  Patriarch's  Vi- 
car, was  as  unexpected  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  evangelical  brethren 
generally ;  and  that  also  was  of  God.  Only 
a  short  time  previous  he  had  applied  to  the 
mission  for  employment  in  the  oook-makiug 
department. 

ITie  brethren  were  still  exempt  from  perse- 
cution, though  they  did  not  rest  from  prayer 
and  labor.  They  walked  "  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and ''  were  multiplied."  It  was  a  period  of 
quiet  and  steady  increase  to  the  church.  There 
was  among  the  native  brethren,  a  very  delightr 
ful  increase  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer.  They  often  as- 
Bembled  in  small  circles  to  ask  for  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  means  of  grace ;  and  often,  after 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  would  several  of  them 
remain,  in  order  to  have  a  season  of  social 
prayer.  If  they  found  any  individual  in  the 
congregation  giving  indications  of  special  se- 
riousness, they  did  not  fail  to  stop,  and  con- 
Terse  and  pray  with  him. 

The  year  1842  was  distinguished  for  the 
special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with 
rumors  of  "  the  new  doctrines,"  and  they  form- 
ed the  topics  of  discussion  in  almost  all  assem- 
blies of  Armenians.  The  minds  of  some  were 
wonderfully  wrought  upon.  The  thoughtless 
and  gay  became  sober  and  prayerful;  the 
worldly  became  spiritually  minded ;  the  proud 
became  meek  and  lowly ;  opposers  and  perse- 
cutors were  disarmed,  and  a  few  were  trans- 
formed into  decided  friends  and  helpers. 
Priests  and  vartabeds,  and  even  monks,  were 
obedient  to  the  faith;  of  which  the  mission- 
aries give  in  detail  some  most  interesting  in- 
stances. 

The  zeal  of  the  Armenian  (Thristian  breth- 
ren, in  endeavoring  to  enlighten  and  reclaim 
their  own  countrymen,  whether  far  or  near, 
was  one  of  their  most  striking  characteristics. 
In  the  summer  of  1842,  several  of  them  met 
in  a  retired  spot  among  the  hills  that  surround 
the  capital,  and  after  uniting  in  pr^er  for  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Hoi^  Spirit,  they 
resolved  to  send  forth  one  of  their  number,  at 
their  own  expense,  on  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  Armenians  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  individual  selected  for  this  service  was 
priest  Vertaneas,  who  readily  accepted  the 
call,  and  soon  proceeded  on  his  way.  It  was  a 
iour  attended  with  many  good  results. 

Nor  did  they  forget  the  claims  of  other  races 


around  them,  who  were  living  in  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel.  With  the  Jews  especially,  tiiey 
had  almost  daily  conversation  in  reference  to 
the  one  only  Savio&r,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  since  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  among  the  other  classes  of 
people  in  Turkey,  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  contempt  for  Uie  outcast  children  of  Abra* 
ham. 

There  was  also  a  very  marked  increase  of 
interest  and  religious  inquiry  amcmg  females. 
Hitherto  the  important  element  of  female  influ- 
ence had  been  in  a  great  measure  wanting  in  the 
reformation.  The  cause  of  this  was  two-l'old ; 
first,  the  extreme  ignorance  and  consequent 
bigotry  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population, 
there  never  having  been  the  least  provision  for 
their  education  ;  and,  secondly,  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  them,  and  of  their  availing  themselves, 
even  when  disposed,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel,  owing  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  society 
in  tne  East  respecting  the  seclusion  of  women. 
The  priests,  from  their  official  character  as  con- 
fessors, have  free  access  to  the  females  of  the 
community.  The  pious  priests  were  not  back- 
ward in  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege, 
and  chiefly  through  their  instrumentality,  in 
the  years  1842  and  1843,  several  of  the  Arme- 
nian females  became  deeply  interested  in  relig- 
ious concerns,  and  some  few  gave  evidence  of 
being  truly  converted.  From  that  time  tliey 
be^an  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  visitors, 
and  some  few  became  regular  attendants  at  the 
preaching  service  in  the  Seminary.  About 
the  same  time  Mr.  Dwight  opened  a  week-day 
preaching  service  in  Armenia,  exclusively  for 
females. 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the 
press  became  an  important  branch  of  labor, 
and  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  best  part  of 
one  man's  time.  Mr.  Homes  was  designated 
to  this  particular  work,  and  he  soon  found  that 
in  connection  with  his  other  labors,  he  was 
fully  and  most  usefully  employed.  There  was 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  books,  so 
that  by  the  spring  of  1843,  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  a  supply  from  the  press  and  oindery 
in  Smyrna,  witn  the  limited  funds  they  had,  to 
meet  seasonably  all  the  orders  that  came  in. 
Eight  or  ten  booksellers  at  the  capital  were 
kept  constantly  supplied,  and  the  products  of 
the  press  were  also  sent  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  interior,  even  into  Russia,  Georgia,  and 
Persia.  An  Armenian  archbishop  near  Odessa, 
on  receiving  some  of  these,  expressed  the  great- 
est  j(w ;  and  remarked  that  they  ought  to  be 
gratelul  towards  those  who  were  engaged  in 
preparing  such  excellent  books  for  their  coun* 
trymen.  More  than  40,000  volumes  and  tracts 
were  issued  from  the  Smyrna  depot  to  the  di^ 
ferent  stations,  during  the  vear  1842.  The 
translation  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  iuto 
the  Armeno-Turkish  language,  to  which  Mr. 
Goodell  bad  devoted  his  undivided  attention  and 
strength  for  many  years,  was  happily  completed 
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on  the  6th  of  November,  1841,  and  was  pub- 
lished at  Smyrna,  in  the  spring  ot  1842  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  m  the  same  lan- 
guage was  also  finished  by  Mr.  Goodell,  and 
the  traoshition  pablished.  And  by  its  side  may 
be  placed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  modo-n  Ajrmenian,  pablished  about  the 
same  time  in  Smvma,  as  revised  by  Mr.  Adger. 
Hie  expense  of  the  latter  work  was  defrayed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
while  that  of  the  former  came  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  re- 
formed Armenians  is,  their  reverence  and 
love  of  the  Word  of  Giod.  Some  have  been 
known  to  sit  np  all  night  to  read  and  study  the 
Bible,  when  it  was  first  fhmisbed  to  them  in 
an  intelligible  language;  and  the  prevailing 
desire  of  all  seemed  to  be,  to  understand  what 
God  teaches  through  his  Word,  and  to  conform 
their  belief  and  practice  wholly  to  his  teach- 
inss.  A  distinguished  ALrmenian  having  pub- 
lidbed  a  book  against  Protestantism,  un(&  the 
directioD  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Vicar  of  the  Patriarcn  condemned  the  proce- 
dare,  admitted  that  there  were  errors  in  their 
church,  and  said  that  this  book  would  call  forth 
a  repiv  from  the  missionaries,  which  would  ex- 
pose raese  errors  to  the  people. 

The  seminary  still  survived  all  the  shocks  it 
received  from  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  its 
enemies  For  several  months  the  most  vigorous 
eflbrta  were  made  by  bankers,  priests,  varta- 
beds,  and  bishops,  especially  those  who  were 
ea(i(»vorin^  to  uphold  the  SeOtary  College,  to 
crush  this  institution ;  when  lo  I  the  ScOtary 
College  was  closed  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
aod  the  mission  Seminary  still  lived  and  flour- 
ishedl 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  who  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople with  his  wife,  in  the  summer  of 
1S42,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hamlin  in  the 
iostroction  of  the  seminary,  the  number  of 
Bcholars  being  25,  all  of  whom  boarded  in 
the  establishment  Besides  the  incalculably 
important  bearing  of  such  an  institution  on 
the  cane  of  evangelical  religion  in  Turkey,  it 
proved  itself  to  be  highly  useful  also  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction  to  visitors,  drawing  them 
within  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  those,  too, 
ofleo  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  for  instruction  to  the  private-  house  of  a 
miAioDaiT. 

Two  of  those  who  were  numbered  with  the 
converted  brethren,  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
became  disoflfected,  and  left,  the  occasion  being 
a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  Missionary  Herald, 
respecting  the  probability  and  desirableness, 
in  certain  circumstances,  of  a  separation  of 
the  evangelical  brethren  from  the  Armenian 
Cbarch.  Mr.  Southgate,  (afterwards  bishon) 
of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcn, 
first  directed  their  attention  to  the  article,  and 
tnuMdaled  the  paragraphs  alladed  to  for  them, 


neither  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the 
English  language. 

The  work  progressed  also  at  the  interior 
stations.  But  success,  os  usual,  awakened 
opposition ;  and  an  enlightened  priest,  at  Erz- 
r&m,  who  had  begun  to  preach  the  truth  to  his 
people,  was  suspended  from  ofiSce,  and  basti- 
nadoed by  the  bishop  with  his  own  hands.  » 
The  su£ferer,  after  counting  25  blows,  swooned 
away,  and  in  this  condition  was  bound  with  a 
chain,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  next  morning.  After  being 
released,  he  told  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  that  he  should  continue  to  read  and 
teach  the  gospeL  This  same  bishop  was  once  a 
serious  inquirer,  and  even  suffered  persecution 
for  Protestantism.  He  was  one  of  the  exiles 
in  1839  ;  but,  since  his  restoration,  to  power, 
he  has  been  a  bitter  and  violent  persecutor. 

The  Providence  of  Qod  wonderfully  favored 
the  brethren  in  Adabazar.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  the  vartabed  gave  them  formal  permis- 
sion to  meet  every  Sabbath  dav  in  a  private 
house,  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  there  were  usually  from  25  to  50  present. 
Enemies  they  still  liad,  however,  who  were 
always  watchful  for  opportunities  of  thwarting 
and  aistressing  them.  A  visit  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese, — ^the  ex-patriarch  Stcpan, — in 
the  spring  of  1843,  seemed  to  ofS^r  such  an 
opportunity.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
a  new  sect  had  sprung  up  among  them,  which 
had  embraced  very  strange  and  heretical  no- 
tions, and  was  spr^iding  its  poison  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  took  down  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  this  so-called  sect,  whom  he  aftci^ 
wards  summoned  before  him,  and  asked  them 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves.    Thoy  re- 

glied  that  they  had  not  separated  themselves 
'om  the  Armenian  Church,  but  that  they  re- 
ceived the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice ;  that  they  tried  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day  ;  that  they  endeavored  to  refrain 
from  lying,  swearing,  and  blasphemy,  and  in 
all  things  to  follow  ^rictly  the  rules  of  Christ 
The  bishop,  after  questioning  them  still  fur- 
ther, for  nis  own  satisfaction,  decided  that 
there  was  no  fault  in  them  at  all  in  this  mat- 
ter, and,  expressiilg  the  wish  that  all  the  Ar- 
menians would  do  the  same,  dismissed  them. 

At  Nioomedia,  the  work  received  a  new  im- 
pulse in  1842,  when  the  attendance  on  a 
weekly  prayer-meeting  was  suddenlv  increased 
from  six  or  eight  to  40  or  50.  Man^  minds 
were  in  an  inquiring  state.  Opposition  was 
made,  but  the  bishop  gave  a  decision  similar 
to  that  he  had  given  at  Adabazar,  and  pub- 
licly charged  his  people  to  abstain  from  med- 
dling with  these  men.  The  awakening  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spuit  were  also  felt  in 
Smyrna  to  some  extent,  as  in  ahnost  every 
part  of  the  Armenian  field. 

In  1843,  a  young  Armenian,  who  had,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  embraced  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  afterwards  returned  to  his  former 
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profeasioii.was  publicly  beheaded  in  t&e  streets 
of  GoDFtantiDoplei  ia  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Sir  Stratford  Ganninf?,  the  British 
minister ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  een- 
tleman,  in  behalf  of  his  govemment,  and  backed 
by  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ambasss^ 
dors,  demanded  from  the  Sultan  a  written  pledge 
that  no  person  who  had  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Christianity,  should,  on  that  account,  be  put  to 
death.  The  Turks  vieldod,  through  necessity, 
after  holding  out  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
pledge  required  was  given,  signed  by  the  Sultan 
nimself,  the  concod(xl  interpretation  of  which 
is,  that  henceforth,  no  febson  should  bb  pbb- 

SECUTED  FOR  HIS  BELIOIOUB  OPINIONS   IN   TUB- 

KBT.  So  plainlv  was  the  finger  of  Gkxl  mani- 
fest in  this  whole  transaction,  that  His  Excel- 
lency, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards  dis- 
tiuctl^  acknowledged  that  God  alone  had 
done  it,  and  added,  that  to  him  it  seemed  lit- 
tle less  than  a  miracle.  No  reference  was 
made,  in  these  proceedings,  to  the  persecuted 
people  of  Grod  in  Turkey ;  yet,  in  this  indirect 
way,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  their  fuU  en- 
joyment of  religious  liberty. 

During  the  winter  of  1643-4,  the  stations 
in  Turkey  were  &vored  with  a  visit  from  the 
Bev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  DJ^.,  a 
corporate  member  of  the  Board.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  for  full  consultations 
on  various  subjects,  having  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  missionary  work,  the  results  of  which 
clearly  attested  the  e3q)ediency  of  the  measure. 
An  important  change  follow^  in  reference  to 
one  department  of  labor.  The  mission  to  the 
Greeks  in  Turkey  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Riggs, 
of  Smyrna,  and  Mr.  Ladd,  of  BrCksa,  hitherto 
laboring  exclusively  in  this  department,  now 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  work  amonp^  the 
Armenians.  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Athens,  joined 
the  station  at  Trebizond,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Calhoun  removed  from  Smyrna 
to  Syria,  and  Mr.  Temple,  much  to  the  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him,  returned  to  America,  as, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  for  him  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  and  difficult  language. 

From  1843  to  1646,  there  was  no  long 
period  of  exemption  from  persecution,  though, 
throughout  the  whole  field,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  wonderfully  spread,  and  bdiev- 
ers  were  multiplied.  On  the  whole,  there  was 
a  very  decided  increase  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregations on  the  Sabbath,  though,  both  at 
Trebizond  and  Erzrftm,  it  became  neoessarv, 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  to  suspend  pub- 
lic worship,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the 
hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed,  such  a  hunger- 
ing for  the  Word,  as  has  probably  been  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  world.  Family  worship — 
consisting  of  reading  the  Scnptnres  and 
prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  established 


in  many  households ;  and  often  did  the  request 
come  from  females,  living  in  diflerent  quarters 
of  the  city,  that  meetings  might  be  opened  in 
their  neighborhood  expressly  for  the  women. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  in  obo* 
dience  to  what  seemed  plainly  to  be  a  provi- 
dential intimation,  a  female  seminary  was 
opened  at  Pera  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  It 
was  kept  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Goodell,  in 
whose  family  the  pupils  boarded,  and  Miss  Lo- 
vell,  who  had  arrived  from  America  for  the 
purpose  the  preceding  spring,  took  charge  of 
the  educational  department  The  school 
opened  with  eight  scholars,  which  were  as 
many  as  could  then  be  sustained  by  the  fondfi, 
though  many  parents  were  sadly  (fisappointed 
when  they  were  told  no  more  ooula  be  re- 
ceived. 

In  the  autunm  of  1844,  the  Patriarch  As- 
di^adzadftr,  resigned  his  office,  and  Matteos, 
formerly  bishop  of  Brftsa,  but  then  of  Smyrna, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  former,  be- 
fore his  resignation,  became  more  and  more 
openly  intolerant  towards  Protestantism.  By 
his  orders,  priest  VertanesB  was  again  subjected 
to  persecution,  being  divested  of  nis  office,  cast 
into  prison,  and  afterwaurds  rudely  banished. 
The  new  Patriarch  was  a  vacillating  man ; 
well  convinced  of  the  errors  of  his  Church,  and 
sometimes  appearing  to  favor  reform,  but  ex- 
tremely afraia  of  o&ndin^  the  party  that  was 
strongest  for  the  time  being.  Peshtimaljian 
represented  him  as  a  man  of  enlightened  views, 
but  without  principle,  and  always  governed  by 
what  he  considered  the  prevailing  opinions  and 
wishes  of  those  whom  he  desired  to  please. 
"  In  short,"  said  the  teacher,  '*  he  is  just  like 
an  empty  cistern.  If  you  put  your  head  to  its 
mouth  and  say  boo,  the  cistern  says  boo ;  if  you 
say  bah,  the  cistern  answers  bahJ*  Matteos  is 
a  man  of  more  than  common  ability  and 
shrewdness,  and  withal  exceedingly  plausible 
in  his  manner,  and  deep  in  his  schemes. 

Soon  after  he  came  into  power,  many  of  the 
evangelical  brethren  called  upon  him ;  some 
in  obedience  to  custom,  and  others  by  special 
invitation.  To  all  he  manifested  a  friendly 
spirit ;  and  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion and  even  of  reform,  and  opposed  to  perse- 
cution. He  was,  however,  exceedingly  anx- 
ious that  both  the  missionaries,  and  the ''  Bible- 
men"  in  the  Armenian  community  should 
"  keep  still,"  and  avoid  all  '^  agitation." 

The  position  of  the  Patriarch  was  a  most 
difficult  one.  The  enemies  of  tho  truth  were 
clamorous  for  some  decisive  measures  which 
should  efiectually  check  the  alarming  tendency 
to  Protestantism.  They  would  neither  allow 
their  Patriarch  to  let  the  matter  rest,  nor  to 
make  any  compromise.  Already  had  the  re- 
port gone  abroad  that  Matteos  himself  was  a 
Prot^tant.  And  in  sober  truth  he  knew  and 
doubtless  acknowledged  to  his  own  soul,  that 
the  Protestants  were  right  and  his  own  Church 
wrong.    But  he  knew  well»  that  the  greai 
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of  wealth  aod  ioflaence  in  the  ArmeiiiflA 
community  was  on  the  other  side.  He  was 
ambitloiis ;  and  noir  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  highest  post  in  his  nation,  he  was  resolved 
to  keqp  it.  He  fonnd  the  evangelical  breth- 
ren much  leas  disposed  to  ^rield  m  matters  of 
faith  and  consdenoe,  than  lusown  indifferentism 
had  led  him  to  expect.  As  the  only  means  of 
saving  himael(  he  firmly  resolved  to  sacrifice 
the  I^testants.  From  that  moment,  all  his 
powers,  persoittl  and 'official,  were  employed 
m  the  efi(ort  to  eradicate  Protestantism*  from 
the  land.  And,  in  the  persecation  that  fol- 
lowed, Bev.  Mr.  D wight  (Christianity  revived 
m  Ike  Efut,yg,  211,  213,)  states  that  the  Bt. 
Bev.  Horatio  Sonthgate,  missionary  Bishop  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Ghorch  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
sympathiser  and  counsellor  with  the  Patriarch ; 
which  Mr.  D.  substantiates  by  extracts  from 
pabliahed  documents,  bearing  the  bishop'^  sig- 
nature. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that 
the  dinrdi  to  which  Bishop  8.  belonged,  has 
ance utterly  remidiated  his  fi^voritepolicy,  in 
the  conduct  of  Eastern  missions.  (See  (Jrienr 
UU  G^ritltians.) 

Almost  every  shopkeqiar  and  artisan  in 
Turkey  depends  for  tne  chief  profits  of  his  bu- 
sinesB,  upon  the  patronage  of  some  wealthy 
and  influential  individaals ;  and  younff  men  es- 
pecsaDy,  have  very  little  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing in  the  world,  without  the  assistance  of 
some  sudi  friend.  The  Patriarch,  by  a  skiU- 
fol  maDGBuvre,  threw  a  large  number  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  gospel,  into  the  peatest  distress. 
He  secretly  directed  all  the  faithful  among  his 
own  flock,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  patrons, 
or  r^nlar  customers  to  any  of  the  evangelical 
tn^tiu'en,  silently  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 
The  consecjuence  was,  that  man^  who  supposed 
they  were  m  a  lair  way  of  obtaining  a  compe- 
tent samiort,  found  themselves  suddenly  with- 
out any  bnsinesB.  8ome  of  these  had  friends 
depending  on  them  for  daily  food  ;  when  all  at 
oace,  it  appeared  that  they  had  not  the  ability 
to  provide  for  their  own  wants.  And  they 
soon  found,  also,  that  all  appeals  and  remon- 
strances were  useless,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
|Hedge  to  withdraw  from  the  preacning  of  the 
missionaries  luid  cease  to  open  their  months  in 
&vor  of  evai^^ad  views.  Another,  and  still 
more  threatening  measure  of  opposition  was, 
that  ali  tiie  priests  were  ordered  to  hand  over 
to  the  Patriarch  the  names  of  those  who  did 
not  come  to  confession  and  receive  absolution, 
and  partake  of  the  communion  in  their  respec- 
tive churches.  Those  whose  consciences  were 
fblly  enlightened  (and  they  were  specially 
aimed  at  In  the  measure,)  were  not  able  to 
conform  to  these  rites,  becieuise  of  the  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  involved.  Now,  excommu- 
nication was  threatened  to  disobedience,  the 
consequences  of  which,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
Tiew,  must  necessarily,  in  a  community  organ- 
ised as  this  wasi  be  very  serious.    There  was 


a  delay,  however,  in  following  up  this  part  of 
the  plan,  perhans  in  order  to  see  what  would 
be  tne  result  of  the  other.  The  experiment 
was  to  be  made  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  meteopolis,  and  orders  similar  to 
the  above  were  sent  to  the  bishops  in  the  inte- 
rior, wherevtf  Protestants  were  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  few  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics themselves  were  showing  strong  inclinar 
tions  towards  the  evangelical  side  of  the  Ques- 
tion. Two  or  three  vartabeds,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  priests,  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  per- 
severe, from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  attending 
the  public  preaching  of  the  missionaries. 
Others  were  known  to  be  friendly.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once  to  check  this  tendency 
to  Protestantism  among  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people.  Bedros,  vartab^,  was  the  first 
selected  to  be  made  an  example  of.  It  was 
known  through  the  whole  city  that  he  had  em- 
braced evanffdicai  views,  and  the  Patriarch, 
as  a  test  of  nis  opinions,  had  already  ordered 
him  to  perform  mass  on  a  certain  occasion, 
which  bedros  had  declined  on  conscientious 
grounds.  The  Patriarch  now  instructed  him 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  town  on  the  Russian, 
frontier,  ostensibly  to  take  charge  of  a  diocese. 
The  real  object,  however,  was,  plainly  to  get 
him  into  a  position,  from  whence  he  might 
easily  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Echmiadzin.  The  vartabed  very  po- 
litely declined  the  honor  of  this  appointment, 
and  the  Patriarch  was  not  then  prepared  to 
resort  to  force.  After  some  little  delay,  it 
was  arranged  that  Bedros  should  proceed  to 
the  monastery  at  Jerusalem.  The  Patriarch 
drew  up  a  paper  for  him  to  sign,  in  which  he 
was  required  to  promise  that  he  would  perform 
all  the  rites  ot  the  Church,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  This  he 
resohitely  persbted  in  refusing,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  things  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  his  Church,  which  ho  could  not  con- 
scientiously perform.  He  never  got  nearer 
Jerusalem  than  Beirfit ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Aleppo  and  Aintab.  For  several 
years  he  labored  in  these  towns  and  their 
vicinity,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelitv  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  countrymen,  though  in 
tne  midst  of  many  persecutions,  trials  and 
dangers.  He  distributed  large  numbers  of 
evangelical  books,  and  preached  the  gospel 
successfully  to  many  people.  He  was  suddenly 
cut  oflf  by  the  cholera  in  tiie  autumn  of  1.849  ; 
out  his  end  was  peace. 

But  Priest  Vertaness  was  fairly  in  the  Pa- 
triarch's hands,  being  already  a  prisoner  at  the 
monastery  of  Armash,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  preceding  Patriarch.  And  this 
priest  had  been  adding  sin  to  sin,  bv  preaching 
to  the  monks,  most  zealously  and  faithfully, 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ  alon^ 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Several  of  them 
were  awakened  and  convinced,  and  some,  it 
was  hoped,  really  believed;  and  word  wafi 
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brought  to  Constantinople  that  if  the  Protes- 
tant priest  was  not  removed,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery  would  soon  become  corrupi^ 
ed.  An  imperial  firman  was  forthwith  pro- 
cured (February,  1845,)  by  Matteos  Patriarch, 
for  the  farther  banishment  of  priest  Yertaness 
to  Eaisery  (Caesarea,)  where  Mr.  Sahakyan 
had  been  confined  six  years  before,  for  a  like 
ofience.  While  on  his  way  to  that  place,  in 
charge  of  a  Turkish  officer,  he  everywhere 
preached  the  Gospel,  for  which  he  was  **  in 
Donds  ;"  nor  coula  he,  in  the  place  of  his  se- 
cond banishment,  cease  to  make  known  *'  Christ 
and  him  crucified,"  to  all  unto  whom  he  had 
access.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Sultan, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  gave  orders  to 
have  all  the  exiles  in  the  count^  set  at  liber- 
ty ;  and  Vertaness  returned  to  Cfonstantinople 
on  the  4th  of  August  Letters  afterwards 
came  to  the  Patriarch  firom  Eaisery,  saying 
that  Yertaness  had  seduced  many,  and  that  if 
he  had  remained  there  much  longer,  all  would 
have  gone  aft^r  him. 

Before  this,  a  highly  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Trebizond,  Tateos  by  name,  who  had  been 
.  a  member  of  the  Armenian  municipal  council, 
became  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Being  a  man  of  some  property,  he 
went  on  a  tour  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Briisa,  Nicomedia,  and  Adabazar,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
missionaries    and   native  brethren  in  those 

g laces,  and  learning  more  of  the  work  of  God's 
pirit,  as  well  as  of  the  {;*uths  of  his  Word. 
He  returned  to  Trebizond,  very  much  strength- 
ened in  his  faith,  and  quickened  in  his  zeal  for 
the  truth.  Just  before  his  arrival,  the  most 
stringent  measures  had  beem  adopted  to  com- 
pel the  evangelical  brethren  to  submit  to  the 
Church,  in  obedience  to  a  very  urgent  denun- 
ciatory letter  from  the  Patriarch  Matteos. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  reputed  Protestants  had 
been  mduced  to  recant,  and  the  persecuting 
party,  fearing,  with  good  reason,  tnat  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  man  might  turn  the  scale, 
resolved  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Accordingly,  just  as  the 
steamer  was  leaving  for  Constantinople,  he  was 
decoyed  on  board  by  stratagem,  and  immediate- 
ly thnist  down  into  the  hold,  and  there  confined, 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  pasha,  who  acted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  vartabed. 
Arrived  at  Constantinople,  he  was  conducted 
first  to  the  Patriarchate,  and  from  thence  t^ 
the  Armenian  hospital,  to  be  confined  in  the 
mad-hohse,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  fasten^ 
with  two  chains,  one  fix>m  his  neck  to  the  wall, 
and  the  other  from  his  feet  to  the  floor.  On 
the  Sabbath,  the  eighth  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment, while  the  Armenian  congregation  were 
engaged  in  singing  in  the  chapel  in  Pera,  he 
entered  the  room — a  free  man  I  Much  suppli- 
cation had  been  made  for  him,  and  his  snaden 
appearance  among  them,  without  their  know- 
ing how  he  had  been  liberated,  strongly  re- 


minded them  of  the  case  of  Peter.  They  uni- 
ted in  special  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
deliverance,  and  took  courage.  His  case  had 
been  made  known  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  re- 
monstrances caused  the  Patriarch  to  loosen  his 
grasp  upon  this  innocent  victim  of  his  oppres- 
sion. 

The  Patriarch  labored  with  the  most  un- 
wearied diligence  to  overthrow  the  Seminary 
at  Bebek ;  but  his  opposition  only  increased 
its  prosperity. 

Anotner  method  adopted  by  the  Patriarch 
and  his  party,  was  to  engage  the  Protestants 
in  public  discussions ;  but  m  this,  also,  they 
were  signally  defeated,  tlie  Protestants  mani- 
festly having  the  best  of  the  argument,  till  as 
a  last  resort,  they  were  treated  with  brow- 
beating and  abuse. 

About  this  time,  a  censorship  of  the  press 
was  established,  which  threatened  to  be  a  se- 
rious obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  distribution 
of  evangelical  books ;  but  the  object  of  the 
law  being  to  shut  out  inflammatory  political 
works,  the  character  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  Turkish  officers  afforded  a  sufficient  proteo- 
tion  to  the  books  circulated  by  them. 

Amon^  the  evangelical  brethren,  a  tempe- 
rance sobiety  was  formed,  which  was  the  first 
one  of  the  Kind  that  ever  existed  in  Turkey. 
This  movement  was  rendered  the  more  inters 
esting  from  its  being  entirely  self-prompted. 
It  has  been  since  carried  out  to  tne  extent 
that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  is  of  al- 
most universal  adoption  by  the  Protestants, 
wherever  found. 

The  missionary  circle  was  invaded  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Mrs.  Yan  Lennep  died,  Sept. 
27, 1644,  leas  than  a  year  from  tiie  time  of 
her  embarkation  from  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yan  Lennep  had  been  removed  from  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople  during  the  preceding  spring, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  charge  of 
the  female  seminary  then  in  prospect,  and  her 
early  removal  was  on  this  account  an  uncom- 
monly grievous  affliction  to  the  mission. 

The  persecution  which  had  broken  out  anew 
at  Constantinople,  extended  its  fury  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
the  same  bitter  spirit  Instances  of  cruelty 
and  sufiEering,  shocking  to  humanity,  occurred, 
the  details  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 
It  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  and  fury 
at  Trebizond,  where  the  evangelical  party  were 
harassed,  turned  out  of  their  houses,  imprisoned 
and  banished,  or  **  compelled  to  lilaspheme,'* 
till  scarcely  one  of  them  was  left,  and  even  the 
house  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  Bliss,  was  attack- 
ed and  pelted  with  stones  till  all  the  windows 
were  broken  in. 

But  in  most  cases,  these  violent  measures 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  individuals  in  their 
new  views,  as  they  more  clearly  developed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  the 
Churca ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  persoca- 
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ton    tliemaelTeB  were   conTinced   and   con- 
Terted. 

A  jouDg  man  of  saperior  mind  and  attain- 
ments, belonging  to  the  Papal  Armenian 
denomination,  wno  had,  for  some  time,  given 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  was 
called  to  his  rest  in  the  spring  of  1844.  He 
had  been  greatly  troubled  bv  his  priest,  who 
made  every  effort  to  reclaim  him,  even  to  the 
rery  last  moment  of  his  life.  Magordich,  for 
that  was  his  name,  was  very  decided,  and  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  made  a  formal  renan- 
ciation  of  his  Chnrch,  in  writing ;  and  peace- 
fully committed  his  all  to  Christ.  His  body 
was  not  permitted  burial  in  the  graveyard,  or 
with  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  but  at  a 
late  hour  of  a  very  dark  and  stormy  night,  it 
was  carried  out  by  common  street  porters,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Turkish  police  officer, 
and  placed  under  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
a  waste  place  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  They 
had  previously  attempted  to  frighten  him 
back  to  his  Church  by  threatening  to  bary 
him  like  a  dog,  and  faithfully  did  they  execute 
the  threat ;  though,  as  he  told  them  at  the 
time,  they  could  do  him  no  real  harm,  for  they 
could  not  reach  his  soul. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reclaim  a  husband 
and  sons,  by  refusing  Christian  burial  to  the 
wife  and  mother,  although  she  had  remained 
£iithfal  to  the  Church  to  the  very  last  They 
would  not  yield,  however,  and  alter  the  great- 
est trouble,  and  being  obliged  to  keep  the 
btxly  an  unwonted  time,  they  were  at  length 
compelled  to  carry  it  out,  amid  the  jeers  and 
fittings  of  the  crowd,  and  bury  it  at  a  distance 
from  me  city,  in  the  comer  of  a  Mussulman's 
Gum. 

Hitherto,  the  Evangelical  Armenians  had 
remained  members  of  the  ecclcsiastico^ivil 
community  in  which  they  were  born.  They 
lived  in  different  degrees  of  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Church,  according  to 
the  amount  of  light  they  had,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  endure  reproach  and  suffering  for 
CThrist's  sake.  Some  absented  themselves  en- 
tirely from  the  public  services  in  their  chuf  ch- 
6S,  feeling  that  to  be  present  where  there  was 
80  much  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  was  vir- 
tually to  sanction  what  their  consciences  con- 
demned. Others  were  occasionally  present  to 
hear  a  sermon,  though  they  made  it  a  point  to 
retire  from  the  omer  parts  of  the  service. 
Others  still,  chiefly  those  who  were  only  intel- 
lectually convinced  of  the  truth,  were  as  regu- 
lar in  me  external  observance  of  the  forms  of 
the  Armenian  religion  as  custom  re<^uired ; 
and,  it  diould  be  mentioned,  that  previous  to 
the  Protestant  movement,  a  great  diversity 
had  existed  in  this  respect,  in  the  practice  of 
different  individuals,  and  there  had  never  been 
in  the  Armenian  Church  any  of  that  rigor 
in  enforcing  ecclesiastical  rules  and  obser- 
Tancea,  which  so  cbaracteriseB  the  Church  of 
fiome. 


According  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  ihe 
Turkish  empire,  every  individual  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects  most  be  enrolled  in  some  one  of 
the  existing  communities,  having  a  Patriarch 
at  his  head.  To  secede  from  one  body,  in  or- 
der to  join  another,  had  repeatedly  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Sultan,  and  was  alwavs  attended 
with  danger ;  although  Papal  diplomacy  and 
Papal  gold  had  often  atoned  for  the  offence, 
where  Qie  secession  was  to  the  Papal  faith. 
To  detach  oneself  from  one  community  with- 
out comiuff  into  connection  with  another, 
was  equivoJent  to  a  renunciation  of  every  civil 
right  and  privil^e,  and  necessarily  exposed 
the  individual  to  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
complete  outlawry.  To  make  this  fully  under- 
stood, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  somewhat 
into  detail. 

In  the  city  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  in 
other  large  towns  in  Turkey,  each  trade  is  in- 
corporated, and  its  affairs  are  regulated  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  in  the 
business ;  .and  no  person  is  permitted  to  open 
a  shop,  without  a  license  from  this  committee. 
Frequently,  a  single  individual,  who  may  be 
called  the  presiding  officer,  has,  in  practice,  if 
not  in  form,  the  whole  matter  of  granting  and 
withholding  licenses,  in  his  own  hands.  A 
Turkish  officer  presides  over  all  the  trades, 
whose  official  sanction  is  necessary  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  doings  of  the  trade 
committees.  Every  journeyman,  and  appren- 
tice even,  must  be  furnished  with  a  permit,  to 
show  to  the  Turkish  police  officers,  whenever 
he  is  challenged  in  the  streets,  and  if  he  fails 
to  produce  one,  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  as  a  disorderly  man  and  a  vagrant. 
On  taking  out  these  licenses,  each  individual 
is  required  to  give  two  or  more  sureties  for 
good  conduct,  and  the  Patriarch  is  held  as 
general  surety  for  the  whole  community.  If 
the  evangelical  Armenians  had  declared  that 
they  no  longer  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  civil  rebellion,  and  they  would  have  been 
dealt  with  as  outlaws.  In  spiritual  matters, 
those  who  were  decided  among  them,  carefully 
abstained — as  they  were  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  learned  from  the  Word  of 
God  to  do — ^from  all  participation  in  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry.  They  attended  regularly 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  missionaries,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  them,  as 
guests ;  because  they  could  neither  profitably 
nor  conscientiously  unite  in  this  service  at  the 
Armenian  Church.  They  retained  connection, 
however,  with  their  own  people,  and  generally 
cherished  the  hope,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  a  strong  expectation  that,  by  degrees,  the 
great  body  of  the  Armenians  would  come 
over  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  thus  a  serious 
rupture  be  avoided.  The  Patriarch  Matteos 
eflfectually  cut  off  this  hope. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846,  he  ra* 
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aolred  to  enter  npon  more  ooercive  mettsnree. 
The  first  subject  selected  for  the  new  experi- 
ment, was  Pnest  Yertaness,  whose  sealons  and 
persevering  labors  for  the  spread  of  pure 
Christianity,  were  donbly  odious  on  account 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  priesthood,  and 
who  had  a&eadj  been  twice  banished  for  his 
religion.  One  of  the  Patriarch's  beadles  was 
sent  to  his  lodgings,  together  with  the  chi^f 
municipal  officer  of  the  Armenians  in  that 

Siarter,  in  order  to  arrest  him.  The  owner  of 
e  house,  who  was  friendly  to  his  lodger, 
though  not  himself  a  Protestant,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  tell  a  falsehood,  declaring  that  Yerta- 
ness was  absent,  and  thus  sent  the  officers 
away.  The  priest  made  his  escape  the  same 
night  to  anotner  part  of  the  city,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sevenJ  weeks,  concealed  in  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  26,  after  the  usual  morning 
seryices  in  the  patriarchal  church  were  finished, 
the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguishing  the 
candles,  and  the  great  veil  was  drawn  in  front 
of  the  main  altar,  and  a  bull  of  excision  and 
anathema  was  solemnlv  read  against  Priest 
Yertaness,  including  all  the  followers  of  the 
"modem  sectaries.*'  He  was  styled  by  the 
Patriarch  "a  contemptible  wretch,"  who, 
"  following  his  carnal  lusts,"  had  forsaken  the 
Church  and  was  going  about  as  a  ''vaga- 
bond," "  babbling  out  errors,"  and  being  an 
**  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many."  He  waa 
said  to  be  <'  a  traitor,  and  murderer  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  the  devil,  and  an  o£fepring  of  Anti- 
christ, worse  than  an  infidel  or  a  heathen,"  for 
teaching  **the  impieties  and  seductions  of 
modem  sectaries,  ^Protestants)."  "Where- 
fore," says  the  Patriarch,  •*  we  expel  him  and 
forbid  him  as  a  devil,  and  a  child  of  the  devil, 
to  enter  into  the  company  of  believers.  We 
cut  him  off  from  the  priesthood,  as  an  ampu- 
tated member  of  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ, 
and  as  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  vine,  which 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  into  the  fire. 
By  Uiis  admonitory  bull,  1  therefore  command 
and  warn  mv  beloved  in  every  city,  ffa  and 
near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face — ^regardin^  it 
as  the  face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into 
your  holy  dwellings ;  for  he  is  a  house^estroy- 
mg  and  ravening  wolf ;  not  to  receive  his  sal- 
utation, but  as  a  soul-destroying  and  deadly 
poison ;  and  to  beware,  with  all  your  house- 
holds, of  the  seducing  and  impious  folbwers 
of  the  false  doctrine  of  the  modem  sectaries 

i Protestants) ;  and  to  pray  for  them  to  tiie 
]fod  who  remembereth  not  iniquity,  if  per- 
chance they  may  repent  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  paths,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  their 
Boolfl,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Baviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen." 

This  bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  denunciatory  discourse  from 
the  Patriarch,  against  all  the  Protestants  in 
general,  ai^  the  priest  in  particular,  which 


called  forth  many  loud  "  omens"  tnm  the  in- 
flamed people. 

On  uie  following  day  the  greatest  activity 
prevailed  among  uie  priests,  m  every  part  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  All  moved  like  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  direction 
from  which  that  impulse  had  come.  The  reso- 
lute Patriarch  was  determined  not  to  trust 
merely  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  people 
by  the  anathema,  and  his  accompanying  de- 
nunciations on  the  preceding  day.  He,  tnere- 
fore,  issued  orders  to  his  clergy  to  see  that  the 
temporal  penalties  threaten^  in  that  instru- 
ment were  immediately  inflicted  to  the  very 
letter.  The  priests  went  forth  simultaneously 
to  their  work, — ^most  of  them  apparently  witu 
good-will,  but  some  reluctantly,  their  sympa- 
thies being  with  the  innocent  victims  of  op- 
pression, rather  than  with  the  oppressor.  The 
Armenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  corporations 
in  the  city  were  commanded  to  withdraw  their 
eountenance  from  all  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant  The  keepers  of  khans  and  the 
owners  of  houses  were  ordered  to  eject  all 
lodgers  and  tenants  who  would  not  comply 
with  this  condition.  Families  were  also 
visited  by  the  priests,  wherever  any  one  lived 
who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  was  en- 
joined upon  tnem  to  expel  the  ofiendin^  mem- 
ber, or  separate  from  it,  even  though  it  were 
a  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband 
or  wife.  The  Protestant  brethren  were  sum- 
moned to  repair  immediately  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate in  order  publicly  to  recant  and  become 
reconciled  to  the  Church.  To  give  force  to 
the  whole,  the  threat  was  issued  that  all  who 
refused  to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  measures 
against  the  "  new  sectaries,"  should  themselves 
be  anathematized. 

A  wild  spirit  of  fanatidsm  now  reigned. 
Before  it,  all  sense  of  right,  all  regard  to  truth 
and  justice,  all  "  bowels  of  mercies  "  vanished 
away.  Even  the  strong  and  tender  aflection 
subsisting  between  husbands  and  wives,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was, 
in  some  instances,  exchanged  for  the  cruel  and 
relentless  hate  of  the  persecutor.  The  very 
constancy  of  the  neople  of  God  provoked  still 
more  the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  Their  readi- 
ness to  suffer  Joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  was  considered  as  a  proof  that  large 
temporal  rewards  had  been  ofiered  them  by 
the  missionaries ;  and  their  unwavering  fidel- 
ity to  Christ  waa  interpreted  into  obstinacy. 
Some  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  who  at  first 
were  signally  wanting  in  zeal,  in  furthering 
the  Patriarcn*s  violent  measures,  were  stimu- 
lated into  active  persecutors,  by  what  appeared 
to  them,  in  their  religious  indifi^ntism,  as 
mere  stubbornness  on  tiie  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. 

The  leading  men  in  the  different  trade  cor- 
porations,  showed  merer  resoluteness  than  any 
other  class,  in  attempting  to  force  the  evao* 
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teHctl  bretlnren  to  a  eompliance  with  the 
Patriarch's  demands;  and  they  eoald  urge 
motives  more  potent  than  almost  any  other  of 
I  worldly  nature.  Whatever  method  of  coer- 
cion was  resorted  to,  whether  by  priests  or 
peoide,  it  was  everywhere  publicly  declared  to 
be  by  the  express  command  of  uie  Patriarch 
Katteos. 

Darinj^  the  week  after  the  first  anathema 
was  rea^  although  many  were  forcibly  driven 
frum  then-  honses  and  shops,  and  prevented 
from  doing  business  to  support  themselves  and 
bmilies,  and  some  were  expelled  from  the 
paternal  roof,  and  otherwise  afflicted,  vet  not 
oce  was  induced  to  recant.  On  the  following 
Sabbath,  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and  sn- 
perstltioQs  people  were  still  more  inflamed  by 
a  second  anathema,  which,  like  the  first,  was 
read  in  all  the  churches,  and  accompanied  b^ 
the  most  violent  denunciations  from  the  Patri- 
arch, ihe  bishops,  and  the  vartabeds.  In  this 
ball  it  was  declared  that  not  only  the  ^  cnrsed 
nonentity,  Vertaness,"  "  falsely  called  priest," 
was  anaUiematized  by  the  "holy  Cnurch," 
hot  likewise  "  all  that  were  of  his  senti- 
ments." They  were  together  pronounced  to 
be  "  accursed,  and  excommunicated,  and  ana- 
thematized, by  God,  and  by  all  his  saints, 
and  by  us,"  that  is,  Matteos  Patriarch. 
"Wherefore,"  he  says,  "whoever  has  a  son 
that  is  sndi  an  one,  or  a  brother,  or  a  partner, 
(in  business)  and  gives  him  bread,  or  assists 
him  in  making  money,  or  has  intercourse  with 
him  as  a  friend,  or  does  business  with  him,  let 
SQch  persons  knew  that  they  are  nourishing  a 
Tenomons  -eerpexit  in  their  houses,  which  will 
one  day  injure  them  with  its  djBadly  poison, 
aul  they  will  lose  their  souls.  Such  persons 
giTB  bread  to  Judas.  Such  persons  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Holy  faith  of  Christianity,  and 
destroyers  of  the  noly  orthodox  Church  of  the 
Armenians,  and  a  dis^piice  to  the  whole 
nation.  Wherefore,  their  houses  and  shops 
also  are  accursed  ;  and  whoever  goes  to  visit 
them,  we  shall  learn,  and  publish  them  to  the 
HoiT  Cliurch,  by  terrible  anathemas." 

Tlie  spirit  of  exasperation  knew  no  bounds. 
One  after  another,  the  brethren  were  summoned 
before  the  Patriarch,  or  the  local  ecclesiastical 
ftothorities  of  their  particular  quarter  of  the 
citj,  and  required  to  sign  a  paper  of  recanta- 
tion, on  penalty  of  being  **  terribly  anathema- 
tized "  which  involved  their  being  deprived  of 
all  business  and  treated  ea  outlaws.  The  first 
paper  presented  for  their  signature  was,  in 
nbsUnoe,  a  confession  that  under  "  the  wicked 
enticements  of  Satan"  they  had  "separated 
from  the  spotless  bosom  of  the  Holv  Cliurch," 
and  joinea  the  **  impious  sect"  of  the  Protest- 
ant.s ;  which  now  they  saw  to  be  "  nothing  else 
hnt  an  invention  of  arrogance,  a  snare  of  Sa- 
tao,  a  sect  of  concision,  a  broad  road  which  ^ 
leadeth  to  destruction."  Wherefore  repenting 
of  their  **  impious  deeds,"  they  fled  for  pardon 
*  to  the  boscMU  of  the  holy  and  immaculate 


Armenian  Church,"  and  confessed  that  *<  her 
faith  is  spotless,  her  sacraments  divine,  her 
rites  of  apostolic  origin,  her  ritual  pious ;"  and 
promised  to  receive  "  whatever  this  same  holy 
Church  receiveth,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
faith  or  ceremony,"  and  "  to  reject  with  ana 
themas,"  "  whatever  doctrines  she  rejects." 

This  first  paper  not  being  sufficiently  expli* 
oit  to  suit  some  of  the  persecuting  iMU*ty,  an- 
other was  drawn  up  in  the  form  oi  a  creed, 
to  which  all  were  recpired  to  subscribe,  as  the 
only  condition  of  being  restored  to  the  favor 
of  the  Patriarch,  that  is  to  theur  civil  privileges. 
This  creed  contained  substantially  all  the  er- 
rors of  Popery.  It  acknowledged  that  good 
works  justify  a  man  as  well  ss  faith ;  that  the 
Church  is  infallible ;  that  there  are  seven  sa- 
craments ;  that  baptism  by  water,  and  private 
confession  to  a  priest  are  essentiid  to  salvation ; 
that  the  soul  of  one  dying  without  full  pen- 
ance for  his  sins,  is  after  death,  nurified  by  Uie 
grayers  of  the  church,  by  the  bloodless  sacri- 
ce  of  the  mass,  and  bv  &e  alms-giving  of  his 
friends ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  commun- 
ion are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
that  *Mary  is  the  mother  of  God ;  that  **  the 
holy  anointed"  material  crosses  are  worthy  of 
adoration,  as  also  relics  and  pictures ;  that  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  is  acceptable  to 
God ;  and  that  the  Patriarchs  rule  the  Church 
as  Christ's  vice^rent&  It  also  required  those 
who  subscribed  it  to  join  in  anathcmatizinff 
all  who  call  the  worship  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
of  relics  and  pictures,  idolatry,  and  who  reject 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  as  superstitious. 
These  two  papers,  the  first  having  been  com- 
monly called.  The  Paper  of  Recantation,  and 
the  second,  The  Patriardi  Matteos's  Neuf  Creeds 
were  issued  under'  the  high  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  himself,  and  sent  by  him  through- 
out the  country  for  the'  signature  of  the  Pro> 
testants.  In  Smyrna,  in  Nicomedia,  in  Ad»> 
bazar,  in  Trebizond,  and  in  Erzrf^m,  the  evan 
gelical  brethren  were  summoned  before  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  presented 
with  identically  the  same  creed,  which,  th^ 
were  told,  had  been  received  from  the  Patri- 
arch, and  which  they  were  required,  by  his 
command,  to  sign. 

One  individual,  a  very  respectable  merchant 
who  was  in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law, 
was  driven  from  his  shop,  and  separated  also 
from  his  wife  and  childnoi,  and  defrauded  of 
his  property  for  refusing  to  yield  to  these  re- 
quisitions of  the  Patriarch.  Another,  who 
was  in  the  silk  business,  was  summoned  before 
the  Patriarch,  who,  when  he  found  no  sigms  of 
repentance,  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  address 
this  brother  with  rude  and  angrvprofaneness ; 
and,  declaring  that  he  and  all  like  minded 
with  him  are  accursed,  he  drove  him  away. 
The  individual  returned  to  his  shop,  but  was 
soon  followed  by  a  beadle  from  the  Patriarch, 
who  summoned  his  partner  before  this  dig^ 
tary.    The  partner  was  required  forthwith  to 
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diflsolve  all  connection  with  the  heretic,  which 
fear  led  him  to  do  without  delay.  Since  the 
shop  and  most  of  the  capital  belonged  to  the 
partnr^r,  the  brother  was  at  once  redaced  to 
circnmstances  of  the  deepest  distress.  As  a 
still  further  act  of  coercion,  the  Patriarch  sent 
for  his  father,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  to 
drive  his  own  son  from  home,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  inheritance.  This  command,  in  sub- 
stance, was  afterwards  committed  to  writing, 
and  adoressed  to  a  priest,  under  the  Patriarch's 
own  seal,  two  other  sons  being  now  included 
in  it  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  original,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen,  with  the  Patriarch's  own  signature 
and  seal  attached : 

"  My  beloved  Priest. — ^This  Ehachadttr,  a 
penitent,  has  said  '  I  have  sinned,'  and  pro- 
mised to  confess  to  you,  and  to  commune  in 
the  bosom  of  our  church.    But  his  three  sons, 
'  (one  of  whom  was  the  silk  merchant^  are  im- 
penitent and  hardened  in  iniquity.  If  tney  come 
to  the  house  of  their  father,  he  is  not  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  he  is  not  to  retain  thc^i  as 
his  heirs ;  but  let  them  be  stripped  of  their 
inheritance,  if  they  do  not  turn  from  their 
wickedness.     Farewell." 
January  18,  (0.  S.)  1846,  At 
the  Patriarchate  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Constantinople. 

(Sealed) 


Matteos 
Patriardi. 


Many  other  cases  of  like  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion are  related  by  the  missionaries  as  speci- 
mens of  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  by  their  enraged  persecutors. 

Nearly  forty  individuals  in  Constantinople 
had  their  shops  closed  and  their  licenses  to 
trade  taken  away,  and  were  thereby  prevented 
from  laboring  for  an  honest  livelihooo.  Nearly 
seventy  were  obliged  to  leave  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  or  child,  for 
Christ's  sake ;  and  were  forced  by  the  Patri- 
arch's orders  from  their  own  hired  houses,  and 
sometimes  even  from  houses  owned  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  increase  their  distress, 
bakers  were  repeatedly  and  stringently  order- 
ed not  to  furnish  them  with  bread,  and  water- 
carriers  to  cut  off  their  supply  of  water.  As 
multitudes  of  families  in  the  metropolis  depend 
entirely  upon  the  latter  for  all  the  water  they 
use,  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  M'ater-carriers 
are  bigoted  Armenians,  this  measure  operated 
with  great  severity.  Many,  who  were  thrown 
out  of  business,  were  compelled  to  dissolve 
partnerships,  and  to  brin^  their  accounts  to  a 
forced  settlement,  which  involved  their  entire 
ruin.  And  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
among  the  Patriarch's  agents,  to  ascertain 
where  debts  were  due  from  anv  of  the  anathe- 
matized to  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  latter,  however  reluctant  he  might  be  per- 
sonally to  distress  his  friend,  was  compelloa  to 
unre  ao  immediate  settlement.    In  short,  there 


was  displayed  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  invent- 
ing various  refincHi  methods  of  afflicting  the 
people  of  God,  so  as  if  possible  to  "  compel 
them  to  blaspheme."  Large  numbers  of  sus- 
pected Protestants  were  carried  before  the 
Patriarch,  and  urged  to  submit  to  the  Church 
and  sign  the  creed ;  but  only  four  or  five  of 
those  who  were  previously  known  to  the  mis* 
sionaries  as  deciaedly  evangelical  in  sentiment, 
were  led  to  give  in  their  sulhesion  to  the  Pa- 
triarch ;  and  they  almost  immediately  renounc- 
ed the  forced  confession  they  had  made,  and, 
returning  to  the  Protestants,  were  anathema- 
tized with  the  rest.  Attempts  were  also  made, 
but  without  success,  to  persuades  them  by  mild- 
er means,  and  even  by  offers  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, to  return  to  their  mother  church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that 
the  suffering  brethren  had  special  grace  given 
them  from  above,  to  enable  them  to  bear  as 
they  did  these  severe  trials.  Driven  from  their 
houses  and  shops,  their  families  and  friends, 
and  liaving  no  certain  dwelling-place;  and 
many  of  them  reduced  to  penury ;  subject  to 
constant  insult  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes 
to  personal  injury;  and  having  every  reason 
to  apprehend  persecution  in  still  more  violent 
forms,  they  yet  exhibited  a  calm  and  quiet 
spirit  of  endurance,  a  readiness  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  for  Christ,  and  a  peace  and  jov  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  which  could  bo 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
God  was  with  them  in  very  deed.  One,  who 
in  fact  spoke  the  feelings  of  many,  eaid  one 
day  to  a  missionary,  "My  daily  prayer  to 
God  is,  that  even  if  there  should  not  be  left  a 
single  person  except  m^lf  to  witness  for  the 
truth.  He  would  still  give  me  faith  to 
stand  firm  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace  in  Christ  alone.  I  know  that  all  the 
resistance  we  now  make  to  error,  we  are  mak- 
ing for  coming  generatiqns.  We  may  never 
reap  the  fruits  ourselves,  but  our  exercise  of 
firmness  and  faith  now,  will  enable  thousands, 
and  perhaps  millions,  in  after  days  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  pure  and  holy  wor- 
ship." 

Another  brother,  to  whom  an  offer  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  piastres  (about  $1,000)  was 
made  by  a  rich  friend,  on  condition  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  Church,  replied :  "  If 
you  knew  anything  of  the  value  of  Uie  Gospel, 
or  the  preciousness  of  faith  in  Christ,  you 
would  not  have  thought  to  influence  me  either 
by  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Many  of  whom  the  missionaries  had  known 
but  little,  were  led  by  these  violent  measures 
to  take  a  decided  stand  for  the  truth ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  ragings  of  the 
enemy,  the  missionaries'  houses  and  the  room 
in  the  Khan,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  kept  for 
the  reception  of  visitors,  were  more  than  ever 
throngeo.  The  persecuted  brethren  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Patriarch  and  to  the  primates  of 
the  Armenian  community,  setting  forth  tlieii 
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doctrinal  viewB,  deolarin^  tbeir  attachment  to 
their  nation,  and  expressing  their  desire  to  be 
farther  enlightened,  yet  declaring  that  they 
coald  do  nothing  against  their  consciences. 
But  they  foond  no  relief;  and  at  length,  they 
presented  a  petition  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Turk- 
ish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  containing  a 
plain,  dignified  statement  of  their  grievances. 
This  petition  was  treated  with  respect ;  bnt, 
(nring  to  the  influence  of  some  of  the  Arme- 
oian  primates,  it  procured  no  relief.    Subse- 
qcently,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  persecu- 
ted brethren  to  the  English,  Frussian,  and 
American  Ministers,  asking  for  the  influence 
of  these  high  public  functionaries  to  procure 
their  release  from  present  sufiering,  and  the 
fmarantee  of  their  civil  rights.    The  kindest 
Intrrest  was  taken  in  their  case  by  the  liberal- 
minded  and  humane  gentlemen  who  occupied 
these  posts,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  for  them  exemption  from  suffering; 
DTit  the  persecution  still  went  on.    There  was 
evidently  a  connivance  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
aathoritics  in  this  thing,  and  the  Patriarch 
was  so  much  encouraged  by  his  success,  thus 
far.  that  he  sent  to  the  Porte  the  names  of 
thirteen  leading  men  among  the  Protestants, 
rw|iie?ting   their  banishment.    The  reply  of 
the  Forte  was  fatal  to  his  plans.    The  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  having  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  conscience,  they  could  not 
banwh  men  for  imputed  religious  errors.    The 
£ng:iyi  Ambassaaor,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
had  already  been  urging  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Turkish  ministry,  the  pled^  given  three 
T«.^r?  before  by  the  Sultan,  and,  In  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  this  pledge,  it  was  now 
dtided  that  the  persecution  of  tlie  evangelical 
Arnaenians  coula  not  be  allowed.  The  humane 
endt-avors  of  the  American  charge,  Mr.  Brown, 
tnd  siil)scquently  of  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  Carr,  and  also  of  the  Prussian  minister, 
Mr.  lie  Coq,  contributed  essentially  to  bring 
th>nt  this  happy  issue.    A  petition  from  the 
scffering  brethren,  directly  to  the  Sftltan  him- 
f^olf,  DO  doubt,  had  its  share  of  influence.    By 
the  agency  of  Sir  Stratford,   Beshid  Pasha 
Fommoned    before    him    the  Patriarch,  and 
dtarged  him  to  desist  from  his  persecuting 
coarse. 

The  persecution  began  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary, and  it  was  now  past  the  middle  of  March, 
aid  during  the  whole  of  this  interval,  the 
Protestants  had  struggled  in  vain,  until  this 
moment,  to  procure  their  civil  and  social  rights. 
Ai  regularly  as  the  Sabbath  came  round,  the 
Armenian  churches,  in  and  around  the  capital, 
roDg  with  anathemas  against  all  the  followers 
of  the  "  new  sect."  None  were  more  violent 
in  their  public  addresses  than  the  Patriarch 
himself,  who  seemed  determined  that  the  exci- 
^  passions  of  an  uninformed  and  bigoted 
popiiace  against  the  so  called  "  infidels  "  and 
"  atheists,"  should  not  subside,  so  long  as  he 
arold  find  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.  The  most 
10 


foolish  calumnies  in  regard  to  the  religioua 
views  and  practices  of  the  Protestants,  were 
uttered  from  all  the  pulpits,  and  even  publish- 
ed in  books  under  the  Patriarchal  sanction. 
In  one  of  the  latter,  having  the  imp-imatur  of 
the  Patriarch  upon  the  title  page,  it  was  cool 
ly  asserted  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church, 
that  it  formally  approves  of  polygamy,  adultery, 
and  theft,  and  sanctions  rebellion  against  the 
civil  powers  I  With  such  examples,  and  such 
untiring  effort  on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  lead- 
ers, in  Uie  use  of  means  like  these,  to  stimulate 
the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  brethren  could  not  pass 
through  the  streets  without  being  abused  by 
the  most  filthy  language,  and  even  spit  upon 
and  stoned.  Great  care  was  taken,  particu- 
larly after  it  was  known  that  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors were  keeping  an  eye  on  all  these 
proceedings,  not  to  exceed,  if  possible,  the 
bounds  of  the  law ;  so  that  when  even  as  many 
as  threescore  and  ten  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  refused  to  bow  the  knee  in  idol- 
atry, had  been  sent  to  wander  houseless  in  the 
stfects,  it  was  still  declared  that  there  was  no 
persecution  I 

To  the  missionaries,  however,  it  was  known 
that,  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  they  were  driven 
out,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ  they  .could  not 
refuse  to  take  them  in.  Very  providentially, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Allan,  missionary  to  the  Jews, 
from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  had,  a  short 
time  previously,  secured  a  large  house, Vith 
reference  to  a  preaching  place,  as  well  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  family ;  and,  with  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  generosity,  he  opened  his 
doors  for  the  oppressed.  Twenty  individuals  of 
the  persecuted,  found  a  comfortable  lodging- 
place  there.  For  the  rest,  the  missionaries  hired 
such  tenements  as  could  be  found,  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  starving  with  bread,  while 
they  were  cut  off  from  all  means  of  procuring 
their  own  subsistence.  A  statement  was  drawn 
up  of  the  grievous  things  that  had  befallen 
the  brethren  in  Turkey,  accompanied  by  an 
appeal  to  evangelical  Christians  throughout 
the  world  for  sympathy  and  aid ;  and  the 
generous  contributions  that  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  story  had 
gone,  and  pious  hearts  were  found,  showed 
now  strong  a  bond  of  union  is  the  love  of 
Christ.  Letters  of  the  tenderest  Christian 
sympathy  were  received,  accompanied,  by  dona- 
tions for  the  sufferers,  from  every  Protestant 
country  in  Europe,  from  England,  Malta,  and 
India,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States  ;  and 
in  this  spontaneous  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  people  of  Qod,  denominational  dis- 
tinctions were  forgotten.  Nearly  or  quite  five 
hundred  dollars  were  contributed  by  foreign 
Protestant  residents  upon  i}^e  ground,  who 
naturally  felt  the  more  deeply,  because  they 
were  personal  spectators  of  the  sufferings  they 
were  called  upon  to  relieve. 

By  these  means  the  brethren  who  weresca^ 
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tered  over  an  area  of  8  or  10  miles  were  brought 
together,  and  had  opportunity  t^  meet  for 
prayer,  to  become  acquainted  and  ermpathise 
with  each  others  thus  forming  a  bond  of  union, 
which  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Patriarch  had  now  received  such  lessons 
from  high  quarters,  as  greatly  to  modify  his 
expectations  of  putting  down  Protestantism 
by  force ;  and  he  was  even  comnelled,  reluct- 
antly, to  issue  public  orders  to  nis  clergy,  in 
certain  cases,  against  persecution ;  though  it 
is  known  that  secret  instructions  were,  at  the 
same  time,  given  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Printed  copies  of  the  Patriarch's  two  anar 
themas  were  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey,  to 
be  read  in  all  the  churches ;  and  similar  scenes 
followed  in  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizond, 
Erzrum,  BrOsa,  Smyrna,  and  other  places ;  and 
in  some  of  them,  scenes  of  a  still  more  revolt- 
ing character  were  enacted. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  noble  efforts 
for  religious  liberty  in  Turkey  are  worthy  of 
all  praise,  did  not  cease  to  urge  upon  the 
TurKish  government  the  necessitv  of  securing 
to  its  Protestant  subjects  the  right  of  pursuing 
their  lawful  callings  without  molestation.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  in  Constantinople  alone, 
were  still  excluded  from  their  shops  and  their 
business,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  without 
sureties.  The  Ambassador  represented  that 
the  demands  of  the  law  might  be  met,  by  their 
becoming  sureties  for  one  another.  This  im- 
portant concession  was  at  length  made  by  the 
government,  and  Reshid  Pasha,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  Grand  Vizer,  as  he  soon 
after  became,  gave  orders  that  the  Protestants 
be  permitted  to  resume  their  business  on  this 
condition.  This  decision.,  which,  with  a  limited 
application,  had  already  released  four  imprison- 
ed watchmakers,  being  now  made  general,  vir- 
tually settled  the  question  of  religious  liberty 
for  the  Protestants  in  Turkey.  T%e  immediate 
relief  afforded  was  important,  though  far  from 
being  entire.  The  brethren  were  still  tried  in 
various  ways.  Many,  from  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  not  hope  to  regain 
the  situations  from  which  they  had  been  thrust 
Others  were  still  sulj^'ct  to  secret  persecution, 
which  was  the  harder  to  bear,  because  it  could 
not  easily  be  traced  to  its  proper  source,  and 
brought  in  a  tangible  form  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  civil  courts.  The  Patriarch, 
SLHMnif  which  way  the  current  was  turning, 
very  adroitly  attempted  to  set  himself  forth 
borore  the  world  as  a  friend  of  religious  liberty, 
and  a  sympathizer  with  the  suffering ;  althougn, 
at  ihe  same  time,  he  was  repeating  his  ana- 
th(  muA  in  his  own  church  every  Sabbath-day, 
and  exciting  the  people,  bv  his  appeals  to  their 
fanaticism,  as  before.  This  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  and  various  arts  were 
practiced,  often  successfully,  to  prevent  the 
orethren  who  had  opened  then*  shops,  from 
doinsj  any  business.  Numberless  vexations 
were  practiced  from  time  to  time,  and  there 


was  often  a  great  want  of  promptness  in  the 
Turkish  courts  in  relieving  the  innocent  suf- 
ferers of  their  oppressions,  even  when  they  had 
tangible  ground  of  complaint.  These  irregu- 
larities, however,  were  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  country,  and  under  such  circumstancea 
There  was  still  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
Turkish  government  was  disponed  to  be  sincere 
and  consistent  in  its  declarations  in  favor  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  A  vizirial  letter,  dated  early 
in  June,  1846,  commanding  the  i^asha  of 
Erzr&m  to  see  that  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Protestants  were  not  infringed,  so  long  as  they 
were  faithful  subjects  of  the  Saltan,  is  worthy 
of  mention,  as  the  first  imperial  document  ever 
issued  by  the  Turkish  government,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Protestant  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  persecutions  that  have 
now  been  described  tne  Patriarch  was  incessant 
in  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  Mission  Seminary 
at  Bebek.  He  succeeded  at  different  times, 
in  getting  away  seventeen,  in  all,  out  of  twenty- 
seven  students  ;  but  five  of  these  soon  returned, 
and  ten  others  joined  the  institution,  several  of 
whom  were  pious  and  promising  young  men, 
who  having  been  driven  by  persecution  from 
their  business,  were  led  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God  in  the  ministry, 
and  to  seek  from  the  Mission  Seminary  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  they  needed  for 
this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Smyrna  station  since 
April,  1845,  removed  to  0<jnstaiitinople  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  and  Mrs.  P>erett  was  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Lovcll  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

For  nearly  six  months  continnously,  the  ana- 
thema had  been  publicly  repeated  every  Sab- 
bath in  the  Patriarchal  Church,  as  well  as  in 
other  churches,  until,  many  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  grow  weary  of  the  sound ;  and  the 
changes  were  so  frequently  rung  on  the  various 
forms  of  denunciation,  which  had  been  contrived 
to  give  force  to  the  bull,  that  their  efliciency 
seemed  rapidly  wasting  away.  And  yet,  op 
to  the  middle  of  the  year  1846,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Church  authorities,  bread  and 
water  were  still  withheld  from  many  Protect- 
ant families,  by  the  regular  dealers  in  thi^^e 
articles,  and  everything  was  done,  that  could 
with  safety  be  attempted,  to  vex  those  who  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  truth.  The  sufferers 
had  again  and  again  petitioned  to  their  Patri- 
arch, and  to  the  primates  for  relief,  but  they 
were  uniformly  repulsed  with  the  declaration 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  melioration  of 
their  condition,  except  by  unconditional  s  ib- 
mission  to  the  Church.  Hitherto,  no  one  had 
voluntarily  separated  himself  from  the  Arme- 
nian community.  Those  who  were  called 
schismatics,  had  become  such  by  the  exscind- 
ing ^ct  of  the  Patriarch  himself,  who  was  the 
sole  author  of  the  schism,  and  who  seemed  to 
try  every  method  in  his  power  to  render  the 
separation  perpetual 
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On  ihe  Sltt  of  June,  1846,  be  gave  the 
fiaUhin^  blow  to  this  work,  by  a  public  official 
aet  which  resalted,  through  nocessity,  in  the 
orguization  of  the  Bvangelical  rrotestant 
Churches  in  Turkey.  Oq  that  day,  it  being 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  for  the  Uhurch,  he 
isaied  a  new  bull  of  excommunication  and  ana- 
thema against  all  who  remained  firm  to  their 
e?angeUcal  principles,  decreeins^  that  it  should 
be  publicly  read  at  each  annual  return  of  this 
festival,  in  aU  the  Armenian  Churches  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  were  the 
Protestants  cut  off  and  cast  out  forever.  And 
although  thej  had  *no  power  to  organize  them- 
s^ves  into  a  civil  community,  ^et  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  their  duty,  immediately 
to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  children,  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  the  full  possession  of  all 
tlie  spiritual  pririleges  of  the  Gospel. 

They  made  a  written  request  to  the  mission- 
aries, for  aid  in  a  matter  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  had  no  experience.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Constantinople,  of  dele- 
gates from  the  different  stations  of  the  mission 
to  Turkey.  The  Kev.  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Koeoig,  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomroy,  then  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gatiooal  Church  in  Bangor,  Alaine,  and  now 
oQti  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  who  was 
pruvidentiaUy  on  a  visit  to  the  Levant  at  that 
time,  were  iJso  present  by  invitation,  and  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  All  felt  that  God 
was  there;  and  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  business  on  which  the^  were  convened, 
and  their  sense  of  their  own. ignorance  and  im- 
[^'teuce,  seemed  to  compel  them  to  throw  them- 
selves directly  npon  bim.  Much  prayer  was 
offjred,  both  by  the  members  of  the  convention 
aod  the  native  bretliren,  and  to  this  it  must  be 
Mcribed  that  although  there  were  representa- 
tives of  four  diffenmt  denominations  of  Chris- 
tiaos  among  them,  yet  the  most  entire  harmony 
of  feeling  pervaded  their  deliberations,  and  the 
result  was  attained  by  a  onanimous  vote. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1846,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Armenians  in  Constantinople,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty,  three  of  whom  were  females, 
Clime  together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
themselves  into  a  Churcn.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization, as  drawn  ap  at  the  above  mentioned 
iQeeting.  was  read  and  explained,  article  by 
^nicle,  and  those  present  gave  their  solemn 
a^nt  to  the  whole,  and  with  perfect  unanimity, 
^opted  it  as  theirs,  and  were  thus  constituted 
iato  Tub  Fibst  Evangelical  Abmkmian 
Chuecb  of  Const aktlkoplb.  After  the  names 
f'f  the  church  members  had  been  recorded,  a 
I'd^r  was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  without  pre- 
Tiiins  consultation,  trie  choice  fell  unanimously 
on  Mr.  Apisoghom  Elhachaduryan.  The  other 
chorch  officers  were  then  elected,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned.  Although  the  whole  bad 
occupied  from  foar  to  five  hours,  the  deepest  in- 
terest was  maintained  throughout;  much  ten- 


derness of  feeling  was  manifested,  and  many 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

The  articles  of  church  organization  hero 
adopted,  provide  for  the  trial  ^  offenders  by  a 
standing  committee,  or  church  session,  chosen 
for  a  limited  time,  and  consisting  of  deacons 
and  "  helpers,"  who,  after  conductinjj  a  case  to 
its  close,  report  their  proceedings  with  the  evi- 
dence, to  the  male  members  of  the  Church, 
and  a  vote  is  taken  of  assent  or  dissent  In 
the  event  of  dissent,  the  case  goes  up  to  the 
pastors  and  delegates  of  the  associated  churches, 
whose  decision  in  all  cases,  is  final.  Provision  ig 
made  for  appeal  to  this  body,  before  which  the 
trial  of  ministers  accused  of  offences  is  to  be  had. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  similar  to  those  of 
the  orthodox  Calvinistic  churches  in  this  coun- 
try. ( For  these  documents  in  full,  see  "  Chris- 
tianity Revived  in  the  East,"  Appendix  F.) 

In  one  week  from  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  pei'son  chosen  was  publicly  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  pastor 
of  the  newly  formed  Church.  Under  the  cir 
cumstances  it  was  necessary  to  perform  the 
ordination  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  invit'd 
by  the  Church,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  board  resident  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allan  of  the  mission 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Jews 
of  the  capital 

A  scene  so  new  as  a  Protestant  ordination  in 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire  drew  forth  a 
crowd  to  the  chapel,  several  of  whom  were  of  the 
Patriarch's  party.  The  strictest  silence,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  the  most  fixed  and  solemn 
attention  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  service. 

As  an  act  of  justice  to  themselves,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  new  church  lost  no  time  in  setting 
forth  before  the  world  the  declaration  of  their 
faith,  and  their  reasons  for  the  step  they  had 
taken.  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  **  Christianity  Revived  in  the  East.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  churches 
were  formed  on  the  same  basis,  in  Nicomedia, 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond ;  with  the  most  evi- 
dent good  results,  although  the  original  num- 
ber of  members  was,  in  each  case,  small.  It 
is  not  known  that  the  least  objection  was  ever 
made  to  these  organizations,  by  the  Turkish 
government,  or  any  of  its  officers.  Indeed,  the 
sympathies  of  the  Mohammedans  were  with 
the  persecuted,  rather  tlian  with  their  enemies. 
The  use  of  pictures  in  worship ;  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints ;  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  priestly  absolution,  are  as  ab- 
horrent to  the  Koran  as  they  are  to  the  Bible: 
The  government  of  the  Sultan  had  ordered 
that  the  Protestants  be  no  lons^er  molested  in 
their  civil  rights,  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments.  Their  shops  were  reopened,  but 
it  was  comparatively  easv  for  their  busy  ene- 
mies to  prevent  traffic  with  them,  without  opeo- 
ly  infringing  the  law,  and  this  was  repeatedly 
done.  They  could  not  be  imprisoned  or  ban- 
ished merely  for  their  religious   sentiments; 
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but  false  claims  of  debt  could  and  did  imprison 
Uiem ;  and  false  charges  of  Ticions  conduct, 
established  by  perjury,  could  and  did  secure 
their  banishment.  In  Constantinople  consider 
able  sums  of  money  were  paid  by  different  indi- 
viduals to  avoid  imprisonment  for  pretended 
debts  ;  and  more  than  a  score  of  Protestants, 
at  different  times,  were  shut  up  with  felons  for 
alleged  crimes  which  false  witnesses  had  proved 
against  them,  and  which  they,  from  the  very 
organization  of  the  Turkish  courts,  could  not 
disprove.  As  an  example  of  the  length  to 
which  the  Patriarch  could  even  now  go  in  his 
persecuting  measures,  the  following  story  is 
related  :  A  place  of  Protestant  worship  was 
opened  in  the  citjr  proper,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  many  families  who,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  could  not  often  be  present  at  the 
chapel  in  Pera,  The  house  hired  for  this  pur- 
pose was  built  by  a  former  Patriarch,  though 
now  owned  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Protestant  community  and 
Church.  It  was  situated  near  the  Patriarchate, 
which  no»doubt  was  an  additional  cause  of 
vexation  to  this  dignitary.  At  that  time  no 
other  house  could  be  obt^imed  in  all  Constanti- 
nople, for  such  a  purpose.  By  a  cunning  do- 
vice,  the  Patriarch  procured  the  imprisonment 
of  Stepan,  the  owner  of  the  house,  by  the  Tur- 
kish police,  on  charge  of  flogging  one  of  his 
priests  I  The  prij^^t  had  been  sent  by  his  su- 
perior to  Stepan 's  house,  in  his  absence,  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  his  wife  to  separate  from 
him ;  and  the  injured  husband  merely  called 
at  the  priest's  door,  and  warned  him  not  to  en- 
ter his  house  again,  on  pain  of  civil  prosecu- 
tion. This  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  pre- 
text, the  futility  of  which  was  transparent  on 
the  trial,  the  whole  object  and  aim  of  the 
charges  being  to  prevent  the  holding  of  Pro- 
testant worship  in  the  house  in  question.  The 
Patriarch  first  claimed  the  house  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  having  been  built  by 
a  Patriarch.  And  when  this  was  decided 
against  him,  he  begged  that  Stepan  might  be 
removed  from  the  house,  since  all  his  neigh- 
bors were  complaining  against  him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  This  also  was  set  aside. 
After  several  other  vain  shifts  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarch  to  accomplish  his  object,  the 
Judge  at  length  took  up  the  same  side,  and 
said  to  Stepan,  "  The  government  gives  yon  no 
permission  to  hold  meetings  in  that  house." 
"  Sir,"  said  Stepan,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
**  I  beg  that  you  will  not  fatigue  yourselves 
with  efforts  to  prevent  us  from  meeting ;  for  I 
declare  that  not  only  I,  but  all  the  Protestant 
Armenians  also,  are  ready  to  shed  our  blood 
for  this  thing.  Consult  together,  if  you  please, 
OS  to  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  us,  < 
whether  by  exiling,  drowning,  or  by  cutting  off; 
our  heads ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prevent  j 
ns  from  meeting.  The  Holy  Gospel  commands ' 
US  to  meet ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
duty  with  us ;  and  we  can  never  cease  to  meet . 


for  the  worship  of  God."  The  Judge  had  no 
reply  to  make  to  this  noble  answer,  but  merely 
directed  his  clerk  to  record  that  **  the  Protes- 
tants say  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  conscience 
with  them  to  hold  meetings."  Stepan  was 
soon  liberated. 

In  interior  places,  where  the  new  order  of 
things  was  not  so  well  understood,  and  where 
the  local  governors  were  more  completely 
the  creatures  and  the  tools  of  rich  and  influen- 
tial Armenians,  it  was  still  more  easy  to  afiiict 
the  Protestants  with  impunity.  In  Nicome- 
dia,  after  religious  liberty  hod  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Protestants,  the  brethren  were  often 
abused  in  the  streets,  and  their  houses  stont'd. 
In  Adabazar,  a  Protestant  teacher  was  put  in 
chains  and  sent  to  prison,  on  the  general 
charge  of  distui^bing  the  peace,  though  no  one 
in  the  town  was  really  more  peaceable  than 
he.  At  Trebizond,  a  mob  of  women  attacked 
with  heavy  stones,  two  females  who  were  re- 
turning from  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries, 
and  because  their  husbands  endeavored  to 
shield  them  from  harm,  these  husbands  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  stretched  out, 
with  their  faces  downwards,  upon  the  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  their  feet  confined  in  the 
stocks!  In  this  painful  position  they  were 
left  for  a  whole  day,  without  food,  so  that  one 
became  insensible,  and  was  more  dead  than 
alive  when  he  was  removed.  The  other  was 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  there  kept  in 
close  confinement  for  several  months,  his  per- 
secutors, who  were  influential,  insisting  upon 
it  that  he  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  a 
dangerous  man.  Iil  the  same  place,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  a  Protestant  brother,  the 
house  where  the  body  lay  was  assailed  by 
stones  from  a  furious  mob,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  the  burial.  This  neces- 
sary duty  could  only  be  performed,  at  last,  un- 
der shelter  of  the  night,  and  by  paying  twenty- 
one  dollars  for  permission  to  dig  a  grave  in 
the  public  highway  I  At  Erzrikm  an  infuriated 
mob  forced  its  way  into  the  house  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  bore  away  a  priest  of  the  church, 
who  had  escaped  thither  to  avoid  persecution, 
he  being  a  Protestant  in  sentiment.  They 
afterwards  returned  with  renewed  fury,  broke 
into  the  house  a  second  time,  felled  to  the 
ground  a  native  assistant  and  also  a  patient  of 
the  doctor,  and  destroyed  seven  or  ei^ht  hun- 
dred dollars*  worth  of  books  and  ftirniture. 

Even  in  the  capital  itself,  at  the  burial  of 
the  first  Protestant  adult  after  the  separation, 
the  procession,  in  returning  from  the  grave, 
was  followed  by  a  mob  of  Armenians,  who 
first  began  to  shout  in  a  highly  insulting  and 
disgraceful  manner,  using  the  most  filthy  lan- 
guage ;  and  afterwards  to  hurl  stones,  some  of 
which  were  of  an  enormous  size.  The  mob 
thu%  followed  the  procession  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more,  when  they  amounted  to  at  least 
a  thousand  persons.  Several  of  the  Armenian 
brethren,  and  one  at  least  of  the  miasionaried^ 
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vera  sfnick  with  the  stones,  though  providen- 
tioUy  DO  one  was  seriously  injured.  In  all 
these  cases,  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar 
kiod,  the  Turkish  tribunals  were  immediately 
a{^)ealed  to  for  redress ;  and  this  was,  sooner 
or  later,  almost  sure  to  be  obtained,  though 
not  always  to  the  full  extent  that  was  dne. 
At  Nieomedia  Uie  governor  ordered  the  civil 
tod  ecdesiastical  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
ooominnitj  to  de^st  from  their  oppressions, 
saying, "  The  Protestants  no  longer  belong  to 
yoo,  and  yen  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
their  religion."  Al  file  of  soldiers,  even,  was 
sent  on  one  occasion  to  disperse  the  mob.  At 
Trebizond,  police  officers  were  regularly  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  of  the  Prot^tant  place 
of  worship,  as  long  as  such  a  step  was  consid- 
ered ncoessazy.  By  the  nrompt  and  decisive 
intervention  of  the  IJnitea  States  Minister  at 
the  Porte»  the  damages  sustained  at  Erzri!lm 
by  Dr.  Smith  were  repaid,  and  four  of  the 
louleri  in  the  mob  were  imprisoned*  And  in 
Constantinople,  the  police  took  effectual  meas- 
ves  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dis- 
gracefal  scenes  as  those  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  fungal. 

The  position  of  the  Protestants  was  still  an 
anomalous  one  in  Turkey.  They  were  separ- 
ated from  the  Armenian  community,  but  not 
united  with  aDy  other.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment was  determined  they  should  not  oe  mo- 
lested by  the  Patriarch  or  his  ministers,  but 
exactly  what  to  do  with  them  was  not  so  easily 
decided.  According  to  the  municipal  refla- 
tions of  Constantinople,  neither  marnage, 
baptism,  nor  burial  can  be  performed  without 
the  cogniauioe  of  the  civil  power.  A  certifi- 
cate from  the  Patriarch  must  be  presented  to 
the  head  of  the  police,  to  procure  a  permit  for 
marriage.  The  name  of  every  child  baptized 
most  be  communicated  by  the  Patriarch  to  the 
ame  officer,  for  enrolment ;  and  previous  per^ 
mission  must  be  obtained,  through  the  Patri- 
arch, from  tli^  Board  of  Health,  for  everv  burial. 
Brides  this,  no  person  can  travel  in  the  coun- 
try withont  a  passport,  and  no  passport  can  be 
obtained  withont  the  Patriarch's  voucher  for 
the  honesty  of  the  man.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  government^  that  while  the 
Protestants  shoald  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  Patriarch,  so  far  as  religious  matters  were 
ooneemed,  he  might  still  be  left  to  act  for 
them  as  their  civil  representative  at  the  Porte. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  utterly  impracticsr 
ble.  There  seemed  to  be  two  principal  ob- 
jections to  organizing  them  regularly  into  a 
separate  civil  community ;  namely,  the  fewness 
of  their  numbers,  and  the  strong  objections  of 
certain  parties  having  great  influence  with  the 
^vemment.  They  were  consequently  left  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  with  their  rights 
tcknowledged,  and  yet  without  any  regular 
froTision  for  securing  those  rights  from  inva- 
Bon ;  and  subject,  in  the  interval,  to  frequent 
Sneranoes  and  even  oppressions,  such  as  have 


been  described.  And  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood, that  Protestants  in  the  interior  were 
exposed  to  greater  trials  of  this  sort  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remoteness  of*  their  situation 
from  the  capital. 

But  though  the  patience  of  the  evangelical 
Armenians  was  long  tried  in  various  wavs, 
through  their  imperfect  acknowledgment  by 
the  government,  still  there  was  a  gradual 
melioration  of  their  condition  evidently  goin? 
on,  which,  to  such  as  were  watching  with 
reasonable  expectations,  the  signs  of  the  times, 
was  highly  encouraging.  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  never  been  in  like  circumstan- 
ces, to  conceive  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  felt  by  the  Protestants 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to 
bury  their  dead  in  peace,  under  the  protection 
of  the  civil  power,  and  to  procure  a  permit 
for  marriage,  and  a  passport  for  traveling, 
without  the  m^iation  of  tne  Patriarch.  Tho 
second  adult  funeral  among  them  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  first.  It  occurred  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  procession  were  from 
100  to  150  native  Protestants,  with  their  pas- 
tor at  their  head,  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  hand.  All  marched  silently  and 
solemnly,  at  mid-day,  through  tho  most  public 
street  of  Pera,  to  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground,  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  the 
police.  It  was  a  new  and  wonderful  spectacle 
for  Turkey;  and  shop-keepers  and  artisans 
along  the  way  turned  aside  from  business  for 
the  moment,  and  inquired,  What  new  thing  is 
this?  Hitherto  the  funeral  processions  of 
native  Christians  had  been  accompanied  with 
gilded  crosses  elevated  in  the  air,  and  candles, 
and  priestlv  robes,  and  chantings.  It  was 
whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth, "  These  are 
the  Protestants.  Sec  how  the  government 
protects  theml"  Some  of  the  Mussulmans 
said,  "  Look  I  There  are  no  crosses  1  no  sing- 
ing 1    This  is  as  it  should  be." 

Several  hundreds  of  people  of  difTerent 
classes  gathered  around  the  grave,  where  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  a  short  but  earnest  and 
appropriate  address  was  delivered  by  the  pas- 
tor. Many  went  home  from  that  burial  with 
new  and  more  oorrect  impressions  of  what 
Protestantism  really  is.  The  moral  influence 
of  tho  whole  spectacle  was  highly  salutary, 
and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  an  important  point 
had  been  gained  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
internal  growth  of  the  community  was  ever 
in  advance  of  the  external.  No  week  passed 
without  furnishing  evidence  of  the  special  pre- 
sence of  God's  Spirit. 

But  in  eight  short  months  a  heavy  affliction 
befell  the  church  in  the  capital  in  the  death  of 
its  beloved  and  useful  pastor.  His  labors,  and 
cares,  and  anxieties  had  been  abundant,  and 
he  was  the  object  of  many  a  shaft  from  the 
enem^.  He  was  sometimes  thrown  into  very 
excitmg  scenes,  in  the  midst  of  mobs,  raised 
in  the  streets  to  vex  the  Protestants.    Only  a 
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short  time  prerioos  to  bis  death,  he  Tisitcd 
Nicomedia;  and  while  there,  was  called  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  Protestant  brother. 
As  the  procession  passed  along  the  street, 
thousands  of  hostile  Armenians  were  assem- 
bled, to  meet  it  with  insults  and  abuse.  Ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  burial,  this  rabble  gath- 
ered around  the  grave,  and  Mr.  Khachadiirjan 
took  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to  them  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  They  listened  in  perfect 
silence,  and  then  went  quietly  to  their  nomes. 
The  pastor  returned  to  Constantinople,  ovei^ 
come  by  exertion  and  excitement.  Within  a 
week,  he  was  exposed  to  the  worrying  influence 
of  a  similar  outrage,  at  the  funeral  of  a  Pro- 
testant child,  in  the  capital.  His  last  disease 
immediately  developed  itself,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  judicious  physician  to  be  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  induceid  by  exces^ve  mental 
effort  and  excitement,  a  disease  in  this  form, 
scarcely  known  in  the  country.  During  most 
of  his  illness  he  was  delirious,  but  his  ruling 
pafflion  was  constantly  showing  itself.  Scarce- 
ly anything  else  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
his  lips  but  the  name  of  the  beloved  Saviour,  or 
what  pertained  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  The 
report  went  abroad  among  his  superstitious 
enemies  that  God  had  smitten  him  with  raving 
madness  and  despair,  in  conseauence  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church,  which  rested  upon 
him ;  and  great  would  have  been  their  glory- 
ing, had  his  sun  thus  set  under  a  cloud.  But 
the  earnest  supplications  of  his  Church  were 
heard ;  the  cloud  was  lifted  up ;  the  laboring 
mind  was  unshackled ;  ard  the  departing 
saint  was  permitted  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
Christ,  by  declaring  how  abundantly  he  was 
sustained  in  that  solemn  hour.  A  short  time 
before  he  died,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  he  said, 
that  his  heart  was  *'  full  of  sin,  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  his  righteousness,  his  sanctification,  and 
his  redemption ;"  and  that  his  hope  was  "  not 
at  all  in  his  own  merits ;  but  only  in  the  fre^ 
and  infinite  grace  of  Gkxl." 

A  brother  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Simon  Kha- 
chadfiryan,  was  shortly  after  elected,  and  or- 
dained pastor  in  his  place.  He  had  been 
educated  at  the  Bebek  seminary,  and  possess- 
ed rare  qualities  for  ihe  office  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  adorn. 

IVo  other  pupils  of  the  same  seminary,  Mr. 
Avedis,  and  Mr.  Mugurdich,  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  The  latter  was  subse- 
qncntlv  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Trebizond,  and  the  former  as  co-pas- 
tor in  Constantinople.  Another  pastor  was 
ordained  in  Xicomedia  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1847.  This  was  Mr.  Harfttun  Mi- 
nasian.  His  ordination  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  His  little  flock  had 
been  for  m'any  years  exposed  to  almost  constant 
persecution.  Oftentimes  they  were  driven 
from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  compelled  to  hold 
tlioir  worship  in  the  distant  fields ;  and  even 
there,  they  were  never  sure  of  being  left  un- 


molested. Now  they  had  a  place  for  pnblir 
worship  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city;  and 
there,  at  mid-day,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  ordina- 
tion services  were  performed — ^no  one  daring 
to  "  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid." 

Missionary  tours  performed  through  various 
parts  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  brought 
to  light  many  encouraging  facts  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  work  of  reform.  In  no  place 
was  there  a  more  remarkable  movement  than 
at  Aintab,  a  town  situated  about  three  days' 
ride  north-east  from  Aleppo.  Some  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  other  books  from  the  mis- 
sion press,  had  found  their  w^  to  this  town, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Bedros  vartabcd, 
who  labored  as  a  colporteur  in  tliose  parts ; 
and  a  few  individuals,  oy  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  simple  reading  of  the  word,  had  their 
eves  opened  to  see  the  errors  of  their  Church. 
Soon  after,  the  Patriarchal  bull  against  priest 
Yertaness  and  the  other  evangelical  brethren, 
was  received  from  Constantinople,  and  publicly 
read  in  the  Church.  Those  wno  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  now  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  existed  in  the  Armenian  com- 
munity a  body  of  men  who  take  the  Bible  as 
their  only  guide.  This  greatly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  them.  Soon  after,  a  vartabed 
came  to  Aintab,  and  began  to  preach  the 
evangelical  doctrines  in  the  Armenian  Church, 
in  the  most  bold  and  zealous  manner.  He  was 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  and  eloquent  in 
his  speech  ;  and  with  great  fearlessness  did  he 
expose  the  errors  of  his  Church,  and  with 
great  power  set  forth  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Very  many  were  coDvioced  by 
him  of  the  truth,  and  were  led  to  renounce 
their  previous  errors,  and  openly  avow  them- 
selves as  Protestants.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  fabric  of  siiperstition  in  Aintab 
must  speedily  fiUL  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  new  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  evan- 
^lical  doctrines,  was  himself  evangelical  only 
m  name.  His  moral  character  proved  to  hie 
infamous,  and  he  was  sent  away  in  disgrace. 
The  fruits  of  his  preaching,  however,  remained, 
although  he  proved  so  unworthy  an  instrument. 
The  evangehcal  brethren  immediately  prepared 
a  letter,  signed  by  eigfaty-two  heads  of  families, 
requesting  that  a  missionary  might  forthwith 
be  sent  to  them.  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  of  Con- 
stantinople, went  in  obedience  to  th^  call, 
though  not  to  remain  permanently,  as  they  had 
hoped.  His  visit  was  timely  and  useful.  The 
place  was  afterwards  visited  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  by  Mr.  Schneider ;  and  a 
flourishing  church  was  gathered,  and  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  of  Protestante  in  the 
Turkish  empire!  The  condition  of  the  Ar- 
menians in  all  that  section  of  the  country  was 
highly  encouraging. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1847, 
Rev.  Isaac  G.  Bliss  and  wife  arrived  in  the 
country  from  America,  and  proceeded  to  join 
Mr.  Peabody  in  his  labor  in  Erzrum.     An 
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erangdical  Armenian  Church  had  been  org;an- 
ized  there  in  April,  and  another  was  formed 
in  BrOaa  in  July,  making  seven  in  all. 

In  the  year  1847  Sir  Stratford  Canning  re- 
turned for  a  season  to  his  native  land,  and 
Lord  Cowley  was  appointed  to  occnpy,  tempo- 
rarily, his  place.  lie  proved  himself  to  be  as 
warm  and  firm  a  friend  of  religions  freedom  as 
his  predecessor.  He  exerted  himself  with  the 
mi)st  unremitting-  zeal  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testant Armenians  a  distinct  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  and  a  formal  organization, 
which  shonid  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  all  other  Christian  communities  in  the 
empire;  and  his  noble  efforts  were  crowned 
witlb  complete  success.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, I$47,  he  procured  from  the  Turkish 
Government  an  imperial  decree,  recognizing 
native  Protestants  as  constituting  a  separate 
and  independent  community  in  Turkey.  In 
this  high  official  paper  it  was  declared  that 
*^  no  interference  wnatever  should  be  permitted 
in  their  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  or  priests  of 
other  sects."  This  decree  was  immediately 
sent  to  all  the  Pashas  in  the  interior,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  Protestants  were, known  to 
exist.  An  individual  elected  by  the  new  com- 
munity was  formally  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Porte. 

The  evangelical  brethren  in  Constantinople 
immediately  appointed  a  day  for  special 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  Great  was  the  jov 
of  the  Protestants  in  every  part  of  the  Isjid, 
though  still  it  was,  in  many  cases,  rejoicing 
with  trembling.  At  the  different  missionary 
stations  greater  boldness  in  attending  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  noticed,  and  a 
new  impulse  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  The  snecial  influences  of  the 
Spirit  were  extensively  enjoyed,  though  in  no 
case,  except  at  the  Female  Seminary  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  movement  general  enough 
to  be  designated  as  a  revival  of  religion.  In 
the  district  of  Geghi,  south-west  of  Ersrilm, 
containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
soala,  Mr.  Peabodj  found  very  promising  indi- 
cations of  an  extensive  religions  awakening. 
The  vartabed  himself  was  the  most  decid^ 
evangelical  man  in  the  community.  For  per- 
sonal security,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Erarum, 
where,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  he  was  received 
into  the  Evangelical  Church.  At  Aintab,  the 
development  was  more  rapid,  perhaps,  than  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Schneider*  of  the  Brfisa  station, 
spent  the  summer  of  1848  in  labors  there, 
daring  which  time  the  congregation  steadily 
increued,  and  maaj  were  affected  to  tears,  un- 
dw  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  A  very  intel- 
ii^rcat  priest  became  obedient  to  the  faith,  and 
hi?  sincerity  was  called,  more  than  once,  to  the 
Kvere  test  of  persecution.  At  a  communion 
8»son  in  October,  1348,  seventeen  persons 
were  added  to  the  Ghnrch,  ftvo  of  whom  were 


females.  During  the  same  month.  Dr.  Smith 
returned  to  Aintab,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence as  a  misBionary  of  the  Board,  together 
with  his  wife.  The  importance  of  the  station 
was  such,  that  it  was  determine  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schneider,  of  Brusa,  should  become  per 
manently  connected  with  it ;  the  same  steamer 
which  brought  away  Mr.  Schneider  from 
Ghemlik,  the  port  of  Brusa,  carried  back  thither 
to  occupy  his  place,  the  Kev.  Oliver  Crane  and 
wife,  who  had  just  arrived  from  America. 

Among  the  evangelical  Christians  at  Ain- 
tab a  most  commendable  zeal  had  shown  itself 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  towns  and 
villages  around.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  by  individuals  to  labor  as  colporteurs, 
but  they  were  never  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
a  place.  The  Armenian  primates  easily  suo- 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  order  them  away  as  vagabonds.  A  novel 
experiment  was  made,  early  in  the  year  1849, 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  mere 
idlers,  and  ^'  busybodies  in  other  men's  matters." 
Five  individuals  who  had  trades,  went  forth  to 
different  towns,  with  their  tools  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  the  other.  Wherever 
they  went  they  worked  at  their  trades,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  labored  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  people.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
was  spreading  from  Aintab  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions. The  congregation  in  the  town  itself 
had  become  so  large,  that  two  places  were 
opened  for  worship  at  the  same  time.  And 
from  various  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  country,  the  most  ursent  appeals  came 
from  souls  hungering  for  the  breaa  of  life. 

In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Hohannes  Sahak- 
yan,  having  spent  several  years  in  study  in 
America,  was  licensed  at  Constantinople  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  following  spring, 
he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  evangelical 
Armenian  Church  in  Adabazar,  where  he  has 
been  since  laboring  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  Mr.  KhachadCir,  a  pupil  of  the  Be- 
bek  Seminary,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
February,  1849. 

In  Trebizond,  formal  permission  was  given 
by  the  governor  to  the  Protestants,  to  use  as  a 
burying-ground  a  piece  of  land  purchased  for 
this  purpose  three  years  previously.  As  long 
ago  as  January,  1848,  a  vizirial  letter  hod 
been  procured,  through  the  generous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  ordering  the  authorities  in  Trebizond 
to  see  that  the  Protestants  be  permitted  to. 
have  a  cemetery  of  their  own,  but  various  dif- 
ficulties had  prevented  an  earlier  accomplish- 
ment of  the  aesign. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comprehen> 
sive  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  mission. 
The  figure  at  the  left  of  each  eroup  of  ont> 
stations,  indicates  the  station  under  whose  sa 
pervision  they  respectively  are. 
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The  year  1848  was  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  its  conflagrations  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople ;  and  among  the  providen- 
tial interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  must  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  five 
or  six  different  instances  the  devouring  element 
approached  so  near  to  the  chapel  und  Female 
Soninary  in  Pcra,  as  to  leave  ■  but  a  faint 
hope  that  they  conld  escape ;  and  once  even 
they  actually  be^n  to  bum,  but  the  flames 
were  speedily  extingnished.  Again  and  >^in 
was  it  shouted  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  "The 
Protestant  Chapel  is  consumed ;"  but  in  each 
case,  an  unseen  nand  was  stretched  out  to  ar- 
rest the  destroyer,  and  save  the  Protestant 
cause  from  so  great  a  disaster. 

The  Patriarch  Matteos'  plans  for  the  over- 
throw of  Protestantism  in  the  country,  had 
met  with  a  most  signal  failure.  His  own  re- 
moval from  office  wound  up  the  scene.  He 
was  foond  guilty  of  various  frauds  upon  the 
public  treasury,  and  according  to  the  official 
announcement  of  the  case  in  tne  French  jour- 
sal  of  Constantinople,  ''of  acts  of  injustice 
inconsistent  with  patriarchal  dignity."  He 
was  accordingly  degraded,. and  sentenced  to 
banishment  A  friendly  banker,  however,  be- 
came surety  for  him,  and  procured  his  release 
from  this  part  of  the  punishment.  He  has 
since  been  living  in  retirement  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bon)homs. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  in  the 
brief  manner  in  which  that  of  the  previous 
years  has  been  given,  to  continue  the  sketch  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  missionary  histor^^. 
We  can  only  add  a  few  words.  In  1850  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Protestants  was  improv- 
ed and  its  permanency  secured  by  a  firman  of 
the  Sultan,  obtained  through  the  interposition 
of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford 
de  BedcUffe,  as  the  completion  of  his  noble  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
Turkey,  which  gives  to  the  Protestants  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  other  Christian 
communities.  What  had  before  been  done 
was  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  change  of  ad- 
ministiation,  or  of  the  policv  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  beyond  recall ;  and  the  firman 
S'ven  in  1853,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
ussia  for  another  object,  to  the  Protestants 
as  to  the  other  rayah  (non-mussulman)  com- 
munities, carries  forwara  the  cause  of  religions 
liberty  another  step  by  declaring  these  com- 
munities on  an  equalitv  before  uie  law  with 
the  Mohammedan  popnlation.  What  is  te  be 
the  issae  of  the  -fearml  conflict^  which  while 
we  write,  Turkey  is  waging  for  national  exist- 
ence, is  unknown  to  ns ;  but  the  analogy  of 
^Jie  past,  and  the  continued  progress  of'^the 
work  of  eoli^tenment  and  spiritual  regenera- 
tion within  her  borders,  encourage  the  hope 
that  it  wUI  be  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Saviour's  kingdom.  A  mighty  social, 
moral,  and  religions  revolution  is  m  progress ; 
and  this  poUtiou  ebaoges  may  favor,  but  cannot 


defeat.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
religious  freedom  granted  to  otners  will  soon 
be  secured  equally  to  the  Mohammedans,  so  as 
to  allow  the  profession  of  Christianity  bv 
them;  and  when  that  shall  come,  the  work 
accomplished  among  the  Armenians  will  be  a 
noble  preparation  for  another  and  still  mor« 
glorious,  one  among  those  heretofore  excluded 
R-om  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Church  for  their 
salvation. 

The  progress  for  the  last  six  years  of  the 
mission  under  review  can  easily  be  learned 
from  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the 
Board.  The  cost  at  which  Protestantism  is 
still  professed,  keeps  the  increase  of  the  Pro- 
testant civil  community,  as  yet,  healthfullv 
low ;  while  evidence  of  the  spread  of  evangel- 
ical sentiments  and  the  leavening  influence  of 
the  Qospel  is  multiplying  on  every  hand.  In 
some  places  the  outward  development  is  more 
rapid  than  in  others.  The  greatest  is  in  Cili- 
cia  and  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia.  Dur- 
ing the  year  embraced  in  the  report  for  1853, 
five  new  churches  were  organized  ;  one  in  Bo- 
dosto,  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Marmora ; 
one  in  Smyrna ;  one  in  Marsovan ;  one  in 
EiUis ;  and  one  in  Eessab.  Ten  others  pre- 
viously existed :  viz.,  three  in  Constantinople, 
and  one  each  in  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Brfisa, 
Trebizond,  Erzrftm,  Sivas,  and  Aintab.  The 
increase  of  members  in  their  communion  dur- 
ing the  year  was  90 ;  making  the  total  to  be 
351 ;  which  at  the  end  of  1853  was  increased 
to  395.  llie  number  in  the  Protestant  civil 
community  was  about  2,000  ;  of  whom  about 
160  were  in  Kessab,  a  village  of  the  Aintab 
district,  in  which  two  years  before  not  an 
avowed  Protestant  was  to  be  found.  Br&sa 
has  ceased  to  be  a  station  of  the  mission ;  the 
missionaries  having  been  transferred  to  other 
places,  and  this  left  to  the  care,  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  Constantinople  station,  of  the  na- 
tive pastor,  Mr.  Stepan  Ehachadftryan,  bro- 
ther to  the  two  brothers  who  succeeded  one  the 
other  in  the  pastorate  at'  the  capital.  The 
press,  formerly  at  Sniyrna,  has  been  removed 
to  the  capital.  The  Female  Boarding  School^ 
now  having  25  pupils,  has  become  established 
in  the  suburb  of  Hasskeuy.  The  seminary  at 
Bebek  has  enlarged  its  numbers  to  50,  and  is 
yearly  sending  fbrth  educated  young  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  occupy  other  posts  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  mission.  On  both  these  schools  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  descended  and  wrought  a  work  of 
conversion  and  sanctification  in  the  hearts  of 
their  pupils.  The  churches  maintain  discipline 
with  gr^t  strictness,  and  exhibit  a  gratifying 
spectacle  of  Christian  consistency  and  activity. 
The  converted  Armenians  are  indeed  a  zealous 
and  effective  body  of  evangelists,  whose  labors 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  place.  In 
all  the  divisions  of  society  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  is  becoming  more  extended  and  powers 
foL    A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  r(»- 
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formation  is  the  wide  extent  of  its  influence 
geographicailj  considered.  Mr.  Layard,  of  the 
Ohorch  of  England,  who  has  gainea  so  deserv- 
ed a  celebrity  by  his  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  in 
his  recent  publication,  fives  incidents  pleasing- 
ly illustrating  this ;  and  in  a  passage,  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  which  he  eulogizes  the  Amei^ 
ican  missionaries  for  their  *' judicious,  earnest, 
and  zealous  exertions,"  and  speala  of  the 
changes  for  the  better  which  they  are  efiTectp 
ing  in  the  Armenian  Church  and  on  its  cler- 
gy, he  says  that "  there  is  now  scarcely  a  town 
of  any  importance  in  Turkey  without  a  Pro- 
testant community."  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  405.)  In  the  reports  of  the  Board  for  1852 
and  1853,  lists  of  towns  containing  considera- 
bly more  than  100  names  are  introduced,  in 
which  there  is  so  decided  a  development  of  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
of  the  presence  in  each  of  truly  enlightened, 
and  one  or  more  of  whom  hope  is  entertained 
that  they  are  truly  regenerated,  individuals,  as 
to  impose  an  urgent  necessity  for  evangelical 
instruction  to  be  extended  to  them.  ^  From 
every  part  of  the  land,"  says  Mr.  Dwight, 
"  comes  to  ns  one  appeal,  *  Send  us  preachers,' 
'  Send  us  preachers.'^'  And,  says  Mr.  Schnei- 
der of  the  Aintab  station,  **  We  are  constantly 
receiving  calls  for  some  one  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. These  calls  wax  more  loud  and  more 
earnest  every  month.  Sometimes  I  almost 
fear  to  have  the  post  arrive,  lest  some  such 
appeal,  to  which  we  cannot  respond,  come  to 
increase  our  perplexity." 

The  mission  in  connection  with  the  mission  of 
the  Board  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  has  ten  fonts 
of  type  in  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
and  Hebrew  languages.  There  are  enrolled 
Protestants  in  places  where  the  mission  has 
no  laborers,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  tabular  view  :  viz.,  Divrik,  23 ; 
Mashgerd,  10,  etc  The  whole  number  iu 
the  country  is  not  known. 

PBINTIKG. 

Whole  number  of  toIs.  printed  in  the  rear. .  19,000 

"            "       *'  tract!      "            "      "    ..  13,000 

"           "      "  pagM  of  Scripture     "    ..  1,672,000 

«<           «       ((      ««tractf  and  books"    ..  8,606,600 

Whole  Ko.  of  copies  printed  during  the  year  32,000 

"       pages        "            «*        "      "  6,268,600 

"       oopies  (torn  the  beginning. ....  1,048,210 

"        pages      "      "          ♦»        121,780,060 

During  the  present  year  (1854)  at  least  eight 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  are  expected  to 
be  added  to  the  mission,  and  the  following 
places  to  be  speedily  occupied  as  stations,  viz., 
Tocat,  Kaisery,  Sivas,  and  perhaps  Oor&,  Ma- 
rash,  and  Kharpoot 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article, 
free  use  has  been  made  of  Smith  and  Dwight  s 
Researches  in  Armenia,  and  Dw^ht's  ChrisHan- 
ity  Revived  in  the  East. — Rbv.  G.  W.  Wood. 

ARRAH  :  A  town  in  Bahar,  35  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Patna,  in  Cochin,  India ;  a  station 
or  Gosner's  Missionary  Society. 

AROBANGAI:  A  stotion  of  the  London 


u 
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Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Raroton- 
ga,  One  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

ARRACAN  :  A  province  of  the  Burman 
Empire  ceded  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1826.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  embraces  16,500 
square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  250,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, Akyab,  Sandoway,  Aeng  and  Ramsu. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
was  begun  in  1835. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND:  An  island 
in  Micronesia,  three  hundred  miles  from 
Strong's  Isknd,  a  station  of  the  American 
Board. 

AS-HAN'  TEE :  Ashantee  is  included  in 
that  general  division  of  Western  Africa  which 
has  been  denominated  Guinea,  The  empire  of 
Ashantee  is  not  so  much  one  state,  as  an  aseem- 
blaffe  of  states,  owing  a  kind  of  feudal  obedience 
to  the  sovereign  of  Ashantee.  The  empire,  ac- 
cording to  Dupuis,  extends  westward  from  the 
river  V  olta,  about  four  degrees,  and  about  four 
degrees  inland  from  the  Gtild  coast,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles.  It 
embraces,  also,  several  provinces  east  of  the 
Yolta.  Over  the  whole  of  this  territory  the 
king  of  Ashantee  exercises  absolute  sway, 
all  tne  kings,  viceroys,  or  cabooeera,  being  hia 
absolute  and  unconditional  vassals.  But  the 
power  of  the  king  is  somewhat  limited,  by  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  a  law  once  passed  can  never  be  changed ; 
and  the  caboceers  and  captains  claim  to  be 
heard  on  all  questions  relating  to  war  and  foi^ 
eign  politics,  which  are  considered  in  a  general 
assembly.  The  king  employs  a  number  of 
boys,  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  are  placed 
as  spies  on  the  great  men,  and  report  to  tho 
king  ail  they  see  and  hear ;  thus  verifying  the 
words  of  Solomon  :  **  Curse  not  the  king,  for  a 
bird  of  the  air  shall  carrv  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tdl  the  matter." 
Speaking  against  the  king  is  punished  as  treor 
son.  The  king  has  the  property  as  well  as  tho 
lives  of  his  people  in  his  power.  He  is  the 
legal  heir  of  all  his  people,  wad  can  chum  all 
their  gold  at  their  d^th.  The  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  is  the  property  of  the  king.  The 
gold  contained  in  the  soil  of  the  market  plaoe 
of  Kumasi  also  belongs  to  the  king ;  and  on 
two  occasions,  the  washings  of  this  soil  yielded 
1600  ounces  of  gold.  Frequently,  after  a  rain, 
lumps  of  gold  are  laid  bare ;  but  they  are 
covered  up  again,  for  any  one  picking  them 
up  would  lose  his  head.  On  the  public  recep- 
tion of  visitors  at  the  capital,  the-king  is  mag- 
nificently attired  in  silk,  with  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, knee-bands  and  ankl&«trings  of  gold  and 
beads,  with  various  other  ornaments,  some  of 
which  are  of  massive  gold.  The  throne  is 
covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  all  his  at> 
tendants  are  oecked  in  a  corresponding  style, 
each  bearing  the  emblems  of  h»  office :  alto- 
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ffethflr  presenting  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
On  these  occasions,  the  market  place,  which  is 
about  a  mile  in  circnmferenoe,  is  generally 
crowded.  When  Mr.  Freeman  was  received, 
he  estimated  the  number  present  at  40,000, 
half  of  whom  were  soldiers.  The  Ashantee 
monarchy  is  hereditary;  bat  instead  of  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  it  passes  from 
brother  to  brother.  A  female  cannot  ascend 
the  throne ;  but  if,  when  the  lost  of  the  line  of 
brothers  dies,  his  sister  has  a  son,  the  crown 
descends  to  him. 

Domestic  slavery  exists  in  Ashantee,  and  the 
lives  and  services  of  the  slaves  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters.  Tet  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves  is  not  uniformly  harsh  and  severe ; 
and  sometimes  a  slave  becomes  heir  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  in  many  instances,  they  rise  to  power 
and  office.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  says  Bee- 
cham,  is  valued  by  the  native  princes,  not  only 
for  its  profit,  but  as  an  outlet  for  a  redundant 
slave  population,  which  often  becomes  so  great 
by  reason  of  captives  taken  in  war,  as  to  be 


Po^ygoiny  prevails  in  Ashantee  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  It  is  said  that  the  law  allows  the 
king  to  have  3333  wives ;  about  half  a  dozen 
of  whom  are  kept  at  the  palace  at  a  time,  and 
the  rest  live  on  nis  plantation,  or  at  the  capi* 
talf  where  two  streets  are  devoted  to  their  use, 
into  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter ;  and 
when  they  go  abroad,  no  one  is  allowed  to  look 
upon  them.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  are  able  to  procure.  Mar- 
riages are  contracted  without  consulting  the 
woman,  and  often  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
In  Ashantee  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
where  polygamy  prevails,  the  husband  lives 
separate  from  his  wives,  who  dwell  in  houses 
or  sheds,  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  In  some  cases,  they  remain  with 
their  mothers  after  marriage.  They  cook  and 
carry  food  to  their  husband,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  with  him.  Sometimes  his  child- 
ren ^eat  with  him,  but  more  frequently,  he  eats 
alone.  The  children  are  left  chiedy  to  the 
care  of  their  mothers^  and  grow  up  without 
correction,  till,  when  the  perverseness  of  the 
boy  can  be  no  longer  endured,  the  father  pun- 
ishes him  by  cuttinj^  off  an  ear.  Unfaithful- 
new  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  is  punished  with 
severity;  botn  parties  being  sometimes  pun* 
ished  with  deatn,  but  more  frequently  with  a 
fine  from  her  parents  and  her  paramour,  in  do- 
fault  of  which,  her  husband  cuts  off  her  nose.  If 
she  is  found  listening  to  his  private  conversa- 
tion, she  loses  an  ear.  In  Ashantee  one  of 
the  kin^s  sisters  is  made  governor  of  all  the 
women  m  the  kingdom.  The  women  of  As- 
hantee, as  in  most  neathen  lauds,  are  made  the 
drudges  of  the  men,  the  hea?iest  work  being 
put  upon  them. 

Roads  have  been  made  from  Kumasi,  or 
Coomaasie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  to  the 
most  distant  parta  of  the  empire,  and  these  are 


intersected  by  numerous  cross-roads.  The 
population  of  the  capital  has  been  estimated 
at  100,000,  and  oi  the  whole  kingdom,  at 
4,000,000. 

Houses, — ^The  Ashantees,  and  other  natives 
contiguous  to  the  coast,  build  their  houses  of 
mud  and  sticks,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  from 
which  the  door  opens  into  an  open  court, 
around  which  are  Duilt  huts  or  sheds,  for  the 
different  members  of  the  household.  All  the 
houses  in  the  capital  of  Ashantee  are  of  this 
sort,  except  the  castle  of  the  king,  which  is  of 
stone. 

Arts, — ^The  Ashantees  are  in^nious  artists 
in  the  precious  metals  which  their  country  pro- 
duces. Iron  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent  They  carve  and  work  in  wood  with 
no  little  skill.  The  art  of  tanning  leather  is 
understood.  They  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  weaving,  and  have  done  something  at 
pottery. 

Trade, — ^The  spirit  of  trade  does  not  prevail 
as  much  with  the  Ashantees  as  with  some  of 
the  adjoining  countries,  and  the  trade  is  mostly 
confined  to  tue  king  and  his  chiefs,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  interior. 

Religion. — ^The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  religious  system. 
He  is  called  Yatikum'poii,  from  yanku,  friend, 
and  pony  great  Another  name  used  by  the 
Pantees,  Yehmij  from  i/e^,  to  make,  and  emi, 
me,  recognizes  him  as  the  Creator.  The  As- 
hantees also  give  him  a  title  which  signifies  eter- 
nal existence.  They  have  a  curious  tradi- 
tion of  the  creation,  which  represents  Gk)d  as 
having  created  three  white  men  and  three 
black,  with  as  many  women  of  each  color,  and 
allowing  them  to  fix'  their  destiny,  by  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil.  A  box  or  calabash, 
and  a  sealed  paper  were  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  black  men,  who  hoa  the  first  choice,  took 
the  box,  in  which  they  found  only  a  piece  of 
gold,  some  iron,  and  other  metals,  which 
they  did  not  know  how  to  use.  The  white 
men  opened  the  paper,  and  it  taught  them 
every  thing.  The  blacks  were  left  in  Afri- 
ca, under  the  care  of  inferior  deities,  while  the 
whites  were  conducted  to  the  water-side,  where 
God  communicated  with  them  every  day,  and 
taught  them  to  bmld  a  vessel,  which  carried 
them  to  another  country,  &e.  To  this  tradi- 
tion, it  is  supposed  their  polytheism  mav  be 
traced ;  which  is  very  similar  to  that  oi  the 
Yorubas.  (See  Yoruba.)  To  the  innumerable 
objects  of  worship  in  nature  is  added  images 
of  the  same.  But  they  do  not  profess  to  wor- 
ship the  objects  themselves  but  the  spirits^ 
which  make  their  abode  in  them.  To  these 
they  make  offerings,  having  such  crude  notions 
of  spiritual  beings  as  to  suf^ose  that  they  re- 
quire food. 

llie  notion  of  a  future  state  universally  pre- 
vails. It  is  believed  that,  at  death,  the  soul 
passes  into  another  world,  where  it  exists  in  a 
state  of  consciousness  and  activity.    They  'oe- 
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Here  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives 
exercise  a  guardian  care  over  toem,  and  hence 
prayers  are  offered  to  them.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  correct  ideas  of  the  immateriality  of 
separate  spirits ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
any  just  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

They  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  devil, 
an  evil  being  supposed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for 
purposes  of  mischief;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  bo  an  object  of  worship  with  the  wA^an- 
tees. 

Traces  of  the  Sabbath  are  fonnd  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  the  year  bein^  divided  into  moons, 
and  the  moons  into  weeks,  the  seventh  day  of 
which  is  regarded  as  sacred.  Along  the  coast, 
the  sacred  day  is  Tuesday ;  on  which  the  peo- 
ple rest  from  labor,  dress  in  white,  and  mark 
themselves  with  white  clav.  They  have  also 
their  "  lucky  "  and  "  unlucky  days." 

The  priests  or  '*  fetish-men,"  are  a  numerous 
order,  and  employ  a  variety  of  stratagems  and 
impostures  to  keep  up  their  influence.  The 
word  ^fetish**  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  gene- 
ral term  for  things  sacred ;  thus,  the  deities 
themselves  are  called  fetishes,  as  well  as  the 
religious  rites,  and  the  ofiferings  presented. 
These  acts  of  worship  are  daily  performed  by 
the  people,  and  they  consult  their  deities  by 
various  superstitious  practices,  answering  to 
the  lot,  to  ascertain  wnat  course  of  conduct  to 
pursue  ;  a  practice  which  necessarily  leads  to 
the  subjection  of  judgment  and  reason  to  blind 
superstition.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
all  the  ceremonies  by  which  this  worship  is 
carried  on.  It  is  bv  consulting  the  deities  by 
means  of  oracles,  that  the  priests  hold  their 
sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  on 
great  occasions,  when  the  questions  to  be  de- 
termined are  of  public  impDrtance,  human  sa- 
crifices are  offered,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  many  hundreds.  This  consulting  of  the 
fetish  is  also  connected  with  witchcraft.  Oaths 
are  administered  by  it;  and  accused  persons 
are  tried  by  what  is  called  the  ^  oath-draught," 
which  is  the  drinking  of  a  poisonous  draught 
as  a  test  of  guilt  or  mnocencv,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  spirit  or  fetish  goes  down 
with  it,  and  searches  the  heart  of  the  accused, 
aud  if  it  finds  him  innocent,  returns  with  it,  as 
he  vomits  it  up ;  but  if  guilty  the  fetish  re- 
mains to  destroy  him.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  such  a  system,  in  the  hands  of  wily 
priests  and  powerful  chiefe,  is  capable  of  being 
made  an  engine  of  immense  oppression  and 
cruelty.  To  obtain  a  supply  of  victims  for 
their  altars,  is  the  principal  end  for  which  the 
national  deities  are  supposed  to  promote  war ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  their  prisoners  becomes  a 
religious  obligation.  Hence,  dreadful  are  the 
scenes  of  barbarity  exhibited  after  a  victorious 
campaign. — Beecham's  Aslumtee  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  The  English  Wesleyans  have  a  mission 
to  Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Coast,  for  which  see 
IFesteni  Africa. 

ASIA  :  An  immense  continent,  presenting 


every  possible  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
dreary  confines  of  the   polar  world,  to  the 
heart  of  the  tropical   regions.    Every  thing 
in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale :  its  mountains, 
its  .table-lands,  its  deserts.     The   grandest 
feature,   and  one  which  makes  a  complete 
section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
terruption, crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterra> 
nean  sea  to  the  Eastern  ocean.    Taurus,  Cau- 
casus, and  the  Himalaya,  are  the  best  known 
portions  of  this  chain.    On  the  one  side  it  haa 
Southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
plain  in  the  world,  covered  with  the  richest 
tropical  products,  and  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers  proceeding  from  this  gpreat  store-house, 
and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  em- 
pires.   On  the  other  side,  this  chain  serves  as 
a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet, 
which,  though  under  the  latitude  of  the  soutii 
of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
northern  region.    To  the  north,  the  recent 
observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  par- 
allel chains,  the  Bientim  or  Moor  Tagh,  the 
Thiunchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the 
Altaian,  which  also  support  table-lands.    But 
these  do  not  exceed  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  and  in  man^  places  enjoy  a 
mud  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only 
grain,  but  wine  and  silk.    Elsewhere,  they  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  with 
numerous  wandering  races,  at  once  pastoral 
and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  over- 
run and  subjugated  the  empires  of  the  South. 
The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from 
Siberia :  a  long  ran^e  of  the  bleakest  land  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    Some  of  the  southern 
districts  have  been  found,  by  the  Bussians,  car' 
pable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle  ; 
out  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not 
generally  of  a  ferocious  character,  but  covered 
with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afibrd  a 
grand  object  for  hunting  and  trade.    Asia  haa 
been  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.    In  Asia, 
man  was  created,  and  fell.    In  Asia,  his  re- 
demption was  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion, BuJOTerings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God  : 
and  from  thence  proceeded  the  messengers  of 
the  Saviour,  the  heralds  of  His  gospel,  who 
published  those  tidings  of  Divine  mercy,  which 
are  now  proclaimed  on  every  continent,  and  on 
many  of  the  remotest  islandEs  of  the  sea.   Asia 
was  the  nursery  of  learning,  and  of  the  arts,  in 
their  earliest  infancy.    It  has  been  the  school, 
and  also  the  victim  of  the  successive  forms  of 
false  philosophy,  and  of  idol  worship.    In  Aaia 
have  existea  some  of  the  greatest  empires, 
through  which  have  originated  the  most  ex- 
traordinary revolutions  in  the  afbirs  of  the 
world.     'This  immense  continent,  moreover* 
teems  with  nations,  and  contains,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  500,000,000  of  mankinds— 
HooU^s  Year  Book  of  Missions, 
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Races  of  People. — Not  only  the  majority  of 
the  human  race,  in  namber,  but  also  the 
great^^t  yariety  of  the  species,  is  found 
within  the  limits  of  Asia.  The  first  family, 
the  Caucasian,  comprises  all  the  original  in- 
Ittbitants  of  the  mountainous  region  lying 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  from 
about  the  3dth  to  the  42d  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tode.  It  inclades  the  mountaineers  of  the  val- 
iej3  of  the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Abasians, 
(^tes,  Ldsghians,  and  Kisti ;  and  in  the  more 
level  country,  the  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and 
Armenians.  In  personal  form,  this  family  may 
be  described  as  Biuropean,  but  in  mind,  Asi- 
atic. The  face  is  of  an  oral  form ;  the  fore- 
head high  and  expanded ;  the  nose  elevated, 
with  a  slight  convexity  ;  the  lips  moderate  in 
size,  and  the  chin  full  and  round.  The  com- 
plexion is  fair,  but  without  the  clearness  of 
the  European.  The  eyes  are  generally  daric, 
and  the  hair  black.  The  stature  is  nearly 
eqoal  to  the  European,  and  the  form  symmet- 
rical and  handsome. 

2.  The  second  is  the  Arabian^  called  Semitic^ 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  descended  from 
Sbem.  It  embraces  all  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Sjrria,  and 
Arabia,  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterra* 
oean  and  Red  Sea,  up  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  A  brunette  complexion ;  black 
or  dark  brown  eyes  ;  long,  lank,  black  hair ; 
I^e  bushy  heads ;  an  oval  face,  in  bold,  dis- 
tinct raUef,  with  a  nose  always  elevated,  and 
not  unvequently  aquiline;  high  forehead — 
are  among  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  family.  From  the  condition  of  the 
coaotry  they  inhabit,  they  have  naturally  be- 
come divided  into  two  opposite  and  hostile 
classes,  the  roving  and  predatory,  and  the 
settled  and  industrious. 

3.  Between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  to  the  west,  the  ocean  to  the  south, 
India  to  the  east,  and  an  indefinite  line  to  the 
north,  there  are  several  races  which  have 
mnch  resemblance,  but  which  difier  enough  in 
person,  mind,  and  langni^e,  to  be  classed  as  sep- 
arate families.  The  first  of  these,  beginning 
at  the  west,  is  the  Persian:  complexion  fair, 
withoat  transparency  ;  hair  long,  straight,  and 
almost  jet  black ;  beard  abundant  and  bushy  ; 
features  regular  and  handsome ;  stature  little 
short  of  the  European  standard,  but  less  ro- 
bost  The  present  inhabitants  of  Persia,  how- 
ever, are  much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Ara- 
bian and  Turkic  settlers. 

The  next  of  these  families  is  the  Turkish  or 
Sciftkian.  The  parent  country  of  this  family 
lies  between  the  3dth  and  60th  degrees  of  lat- 
itade,  from  the  Hindoo  coast  to  the  Belar 
Taa:b,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  the  Mongols.  The  complexion 
of  this  family  is  a  light  brunette ;  hair  gene- 
rail  j  black,  strong  and  lon"^ ;  eye,  light  brown, 
somewhat  contracted ;  skml  remarkably  glob- 


ular ;  proportions  of  the  face  symmetrical ; 
body  stout,  but  shorter  than  the  European. 
They  have  made  little  progress  in  civilization. 

In  the  southreast  angle  of  what  is  commonly 
considered  Persia,  arc  three  races  of  men,  the 
Belocheos,  Brahoos  and  Dehwars.  The  first  of 
these  have  dark  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
long  visage,  elevated  features,  with  tall,  active, 
but  not  robust  persons.  The  Brahoos,  have 
thick,  short  bones,  and  are  a  squab  instead  of 
a  taU  neople.  The  Dehwars  have  blunt  fear 
tures,  nigh  check-bones,  bluff  cheeks,  short  per- 
sons, and  are  an  ill-favored  race. 

To  the  north  of  these  is  the  Afghan  race, 
marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
sometimes  brown,  a  profusion  of  beard,  high 
noses,  high  check-bones,  long  faces,  a  robust 
person,  and  a  stature  short  of  the  European. 

Amon?  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  ele* 
vated  valleys,  east  of  the  Afghans,  exists  a 
people  called  Kaffres  or  infidels,  by  their  Mo- 
hammedan neighbors.  They  are  described  as 
remarkable  for  fairness,  possessing  occasionally 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal  beauty. 
They  speak  many  languages  unknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans. 

4.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
great  and  numerous  Hindoo  family,  spread 
from  the  7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  N.  latitude, 
and  from  the  68th  to  the  95th  of  E.  longitude. 
Correctly  speaking,  this  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
family,  but  an  aggregate  of  races,  bearing 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other  as 
the  European  varieties  do  among  themselves. 
The  color  is  commonly  black,  or  at  least  a 
deep  brown  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Hindoo, 
applied  to  them  by  their  Tartar  and  Persian 
invaders ;  for  that  word,  in  Persian,  is  equiva- 
lent to  negro  in  ours.  The  hair  is  long,  coarse 
and  black  ;  beard  of  the  same  color  ;  the  eye 
black  or  deep  brown  ;  the  face  oval,  and  the 
features  handsome ;  except  some  defect  in  the 
lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed.  The 
stature  is  short  of  the  European,  and  the  body 
spare  and  deficient  in  strength.  Clearness  and 
subtlety,  rather  than  depth  and  vigor,  charac- 
terize their  intellectual  capacities.  But  this 
race  is  subdivided  into  several  others,  having 
distinct  peculiarities,  as  the  CaskmerianSt  the 
Bengallees,  the  Oriyas,  the  Telin^y  the  Mah' 
rattast  and  the  Hindoo-Chinese,  mhabiting  a 
country  from  the  7th  to  the  36th  decrees  of  N. 
latitude,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Hindoo 
country,  to  the  western  limits  of  China,  and 
consisting  of  several  different  varieties,  viz.,  the 
semi-barbarous  people  of  Cassay,  Cachar  and 
Assam,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  these,  the 
Arracanese,  Burmese,  Peguans,  Laos  or  Shans^ 
Siamese  and  Cambojans ;  and  east  of  thorn, 
the  Anam  race,  comprising  the  Cochin-Ch» 
nese  and  Tonquinese. 

5.  The  Chinese,    (See  China.] 

6.  Near  the  Chinese  is  another  g^reat  fam- 
ily, bearing  it  some  resemblance,  and  yet  a 
distinct  class,  the  Japanese,    They  occupy  a 
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country  of  greai  extent  and  fine  temperatore, 
extending  from  30°  to  45°  N.  Their  color 
is  tawny,  stature  short  bnt  robust,  nose  flat- 
tish,  eyelids  thick  and  pnfied,  eyes  dark,  lower 
limbs  large  and  thick. 

North-east  of  China  are  the  Coreans,  occn- 
pying  a  peninsula  equal  in  extent  with  Great 
Britain.  They  are  superior  in  strength  to  the 
Chinese  and  tf apanese,  but  inferior  in  mental 
capacity. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
9ui)erficies  of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  fam- 
ilies already  specified,  to  the  frozen  ocean,  re- 
main to  be  described.  These  have  a  common 
resemblance,  in  some  important  features ;  but 
it  is  only  such  a  resemblance  as  exists  in  all 
the  families  already  mentioned,  from  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Hindooetan.  The  first  of  these  races 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Bootan,  a  stout, 
active  race,  their  stature  rising  occasionally  to 
six  feet.  They  are  a  long  settled  agricultural 
race,  having  a  ^culiar  lan^age  of  their  own. 
West  of  these  is  the  Yorkka  family,  a  short, 
robust  people,  of  an  olive  complexion.  North 
of  these,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  the  Tibetian  family,  having  a  Tartar 
countenance,  angular  face,  broad  across  the 
cheek-bones,  smdl  black  eyes,  and  very  little 
head.  They  are  short,  squat,  broad-shoulder- 
ed, and  sluggish  both  in  mind  and  body. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mongolian  family, 
inhabiting  the  vast  plateau  and  extensive  as- 
cents between  the  Himalaya  and  Altai  ranges, 
as  far  as  the  140th  degree  of  longitude,  and 
then  between  the  former  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur.  Their  general  features  are, 
forehead  low  and  slanting ;  head  square,  broad 
cheek-bones,  chin  prominent;  body  short, 
broad,  square,  and  robust.  Hair  black,  long, 
and  lank,  beard  scant  There  are  two  great 
divisions  of  this  family,  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Tartars,  the  former  being  the  present  lords 
of  China. 

The  true  Mongols  extend  westward  from 
116<^  longitude  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  a  sweep 
of  at  least  3,000  miles,  and  embrace  the 
communities  known  as  Mongols,  Kalkas, 
Eluths,  Ogurs,  Kokonors,  Kami,  and  Ealumes. 
These  were  the  instruments  of  the  conquests 
of  Jenghis  Khan  and  his  sons.  They  have 
firm  and  robust  bodies,  lean  and  pallia  coun- 
tenances, high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and 
distorted  noses,  pointed  and  prominent  chins, 
a  low  and  deep  upper  jaw,  long  teeth,  distant 
from  each  other,  eyelids  stretched  out  frouL 
the  temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  un- 
steady, an  expression  oblique  and  stem,  ex- 
tremities bony  and  nervous,  large  and  muscu- 
lar thighs,  short  legs,  and  stature  equal  to  the 
European.  The  country  of  the  Mongols  is 
cold,  elevated  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being 
fit  for  culture,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  con- 
sisting of  deserts  or  seas  of  sand.    It  abounds, 


however,  in  game  and  wild  animals.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  number,  they 
live  exclusively  on  animal  food ;  and  their 
clothing  and  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part 
made  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre.  Tneir 
employment  consists  in  tending  cattle,  the 
chase,  and  war.  The  native  capacity  of  this 
family  is  sufficiently  attested  by  tne  production 
of  such  men  as  Attila,  Jenghis,  Timur,  Babe, 
and  Kublay  Khan  ;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest, 
retention,  and  government  of  China*  for  200 
years. 

Between  the  Altai  range  and  river  Amur, 
tribes  exist  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any 
equal  extent  of  the  American  continent, 
and  far  more  distinct  in  physical  form.  And 
near  to,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur  are 
four  nations,  called  Soloni,  Kertching,  Dagnri, 
and  Natkis,  all  of  which  have  langoaffes  wholly 
different  from  their  immediate  neighbors,  the 
Manchoos;  rude,  dull,  without  the  Knowledge 
of  letters,  living  on  fish. 

Sherbani,  the  grandson  of  Jenffhis  Khan, 
led  a  colony  of  Mongols  into  Siberia,  amount- 
ing to  15,000  families,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  there  for  300  years,  till  conquered  by 
the  Russians;  so  that  the  Mongols,  though 
originally  foreigners,  now  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Siberia.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  families,  distinct 
from  each  other,  inhabiting  these  r^ions. 
Among  all  the  native  races  to  the  north  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  letters  are  wholly  upknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practic3d,  and  toKf  btain 
food  and  clothing  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the 
people  is  consumed  in  fishing  and  the  chaae. — 
Abridged  from  McCuUocfu 

Rdigion. — Maltebrun  gives  the  following 
mournful,  but  just  picture  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  immense  population  of 
this  vast  continent :  "  The  mental  torpor  sub- 
sisting in  combination  with  some  virtuous, 
mild,  and  hospitable  feelings,  keeps  alive  the 
empire  of  religious  superstition,  under  the  yoke 
of  which  we  find  all  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  Asia  languishing ;  while  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  Greek  Church  slowly  penetrates 
by  the  north,  and  Mohammedanism  still  flour- 
ishes in  the  western  regions.  Polygamy,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  spirit  througnout  Asia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  debases 
family  connections,  and  deprives  life  of  its  en- 
dearments, by  taking  from  the  female  all  con- 
sideration and  influence ;  at  the  same  time, 
being  averse  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  diminishes 
the  population,  and  deteriorates  the  human 
race." 

Fopxdation, — ^We  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  extent 
and  population  of  this  vast  continent  The 
following  estimate,  which  we  find  in  Harper*8 
new  Universal  Gazeteer,  is  probably  somewhat 
above  the  mark : 
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Turkey  in  Asia, 

Arabia, 

Persia, 

Hindoostan, 

Farther  India, 

China  Proper, 

Chineae  dependencieB 

Turkestan, 

Bnssia, 

Islands, 

Total 


infq.milMi 


516,000 

834,000 

900,000 

1,665,090 

917,575 

1,300,000 

3,810,000 

700,000 

6,200,000 

1,075,400 


FOpolttlioii. 


16,918,065 


13,700,000 
10  000,000 
16,700,000 

168,697,277 
25,182,540 

367,000,000 

76,800,000 

12,000,000 

7,400,000 

55,326,676 


Pcf,  according  to  Rdigious  ^rofasicn. 


752,806,493.1 


Budhifits,        -       -        -       - 
BrahministB,        -        -       - 
Mussulmans,     .       -       -       - 
Shamans,      -       -        -       - 
Sikhs,        .       -       .       -       . 
Sect  of  Lao  Kiun  in  China, . 
Sect  of  Confucius, 
Sect  of  Sinto  in  Japan,     - 
Gbebirs,        -        -        -        - 
Jews,        -        *        -        •       - 
Christians  of  all  denominiatioos. 


360,000,000 

150,000,000 

130,000,000 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

.    1,500,000 

1,300,000 

-      500,000 

800,000 

-  50,000,000 
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Ikbia,  mdtiding  CeyUmj  Burmahj  and  Siam, 

Charch  Missionary  Society, 

I/mdon  Missionaiy  Society, 

Gospel  Propagation  Society, 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  (Eng.)  .    .    . 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  (£ng.) 

English  Wesleyan  Society, 

American  Boord, 

Amerioan  Baptist  Miss.  Union,  including  China, 

American  Presbyterian  Board, 

Irish  Presbyterians, 

Scotch  Presbyterians, 

German  Missionary  Societies, 

Free- Will  Baptists, 

American  Missionary  Association, 

Chdia. 

American  Board, 

Charch  Missionary  Society, 

American  Episcopal  Church, 

Soathem  Baptist  Board, 

(^krman  Societies, 

Methodists,  North  and  South,    .    .    .^  .    .    .    . 

Weslcjans, 

American  Presbyterian  Board, 

English  Presbyterians, 

Asiatic  Islands. 
G<i8pel  Propagation  Society  in  Borneo,  .    .    .    . 

Rhenish  Society  in  Borneo, 

Garner's  Society  in  Java, 

Netherlands  Society,  Amboyna,  Celebas,  Java, 

Westbrn  Asu. 

Charch  Missionary  Society 

American  Board,  m  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Persia,    . 
Among  the  Jews  in  Syria, 

Totals, 


i 

9 


53 
21 


40 

30 
19 
13 


3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 


3 
9 


I 


83 
47 
48 

5 

35 
37 
35 
49 
25 

5 

25 
60 

3 

5 


10 
6 
3 
5 
4 
8 
3 

12 
2 


3 

5 

3 

19 


3 

24 
5 


206    577 


8 

0 

6 


23 


24 
124 


1 


6,182 
1,024 
4,629 

225 
1,656 
2,137 

926 
8,873 

226 


2,179 
47 


26 

2 

24 

90 


23 


68 


6 
29 


1761  28,372 


A 
& 


625 
44 


81 

215 

78 


6 
3 


2 

22 


I 


24.036 
8,919 
5,500 

3.492 
4,936 
8,042 
1,682 
2,932 

9,405 

3,274 

151 


130 

62 

200 

80 


146 


550 
10,000 


'^7 


554 


1,084  84,168 
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Owing  to  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  mia- 
sions,  it  is  impossible  to  make  such  a  table  as 
this  complete;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
slight  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  statis- 
Hcs;  bat  it  is  an  approximation  sofBcientlj 
near  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  present  state  of 
the  missionary  work  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
as  compared  with  its  va^t  population.  De- 
ducting the  50,000,000  nominal  Christians 
from  the  estimate  of  the  population,  we  have 
left  about  700,000,000  of  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  heathens  in  Asia,  which  would  give 
more  than  1,000,000  to  each  missionary.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  modem 
missionary  enterprise  commenced  but  a  little 
more  than  fiftv  years  ago ;  and  besides  these 
missionaries,  there  are  now  probably  not  less 
than  2,000  native  assistants  laboring  for  the 
evangelization  of  their  countrymen  on  the 
same  field.  More  than  1600  have  been  re- 
ported ;  some  of  the  societies  make  no  reports 
of  native  assistants ;  and  most  of  the  reports 
are  very  deficient  on  this  head.  And  then,  a 
vast  amount  of  preparatory  work  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  eaucation  and  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  books.  The  20,000  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  and  the  80,000  pupils 
in  the  mission  schools,  and  the  millions  of 
pages  of  Bible  truth  in  circulation,  must  be 
now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  sapping 
the  foundations  of  heathenism. 

ASSAM :  The  country  known  as  Assam, 
lies  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Burmah, 
and  from  that  frontier  stretches  across  the 
plains  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from  70  to  100 
miles  in  breadth  towards  the  Himmalaya 
mountains.  On  the  north-east  it  reaches  to 
the  borders  of  China.  Its  inhabitants  are  of 
many  diflerent  races,  though  they  are  known 
by  the  common  name  of  Shuans  or  Shans^  a 
term  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Euglish  name 
Assam.  It  was  formerly  an  independent  state, 
but  in  1822  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire of  Burmah  and  in  1826  it  was  ceded  to 
the  English.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  coun- 
try are  numerous,  and  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  the  most  important  being  the  Assamese, 
the  KhamtiSf  the  Singphos  and  the  Nagas, 

Mission — American  Baftist  Union. — ^The 
attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  Captain 
Francis  Jenkins,  Commissioner  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  for  Assam.  This  gentle- 
man feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  singular 
people  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  govern, 
in  1834  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  Calcutta,  requesting  them  to  invite 
some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Baptists  to  come  and  settle  in  the  country. 
Captain  Jenkins  also  promised  to  contribute 
1000  rupees  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionarv,  and  1000 
more  on  the  arrival  of  a  printing-press.  This 
proposal  was  communicated  to  the  Board  ()f 
managers  and  was  favorably  received  by  them, 


being  recommended  by  several  special  consid^ 
rations.  The  language  of  the  people  was  similar 
to  the  Burman,  and  the  characters  used  in  priut- 
inj^  were  essentially  the  same.  The  proposed 
mission  also  appeared  to  open  a  nearer  access  to 
China,  which  was  at  that  time  barred  to  all 
missionary  effort  by  the  exclusive  policy  pur- 
sued by  its  government  It  was  imagined  that 
while  the  Imperial  oflBcers  were  carefully  ex- 
cluding foreigners  from  the  ports,  the  mission- 
aries from  Assam  might  join  the  caravans  that 
traded  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  thus  bear 
the  Gospel  to  the  very  centre  of  the  empire. 

With  views  like  these,  the  Board  determined 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  Captain  Jen- 
kins, and  immediatelv  referred  the  matter  to 
the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Kev.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter,  a  printer, 
had  just  been  obliged  to  leave  Rangoon,  and 
they  were  immediately  selected  to  commence 
the  proposed  mission  at  Sadiya — the  place 
deemed  most  eligible  for  the  purpose.  These 
gentlemen  with  their  families  reached  Calcut- 
ta in  September,  1835,  where  they  provided 
themselves  with  a  printing-press,  a  standing- 
press,  and  a  suitable  supply  of  paper  and  oth- 
er materials  for  their  work  ;  securing  at  the 
same  time  from  the  Board  the  assurance  of  an 
additional  press  and  a  complete  apparatus  for 
printing  to  be  sent  from  this  country.  Tlius 
provided,  they  embarked  at  Calcutta,  in  boats, 
on  the  Brahmaputra,  and  after  a  passage  of  four 
months  they  reached  Sadiva  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1836.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
Captain  Jenkins,  who  immediately  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  mission,  and  continued  for  many 
years  its  liberal  benefactor  and  constant  friend. 

Sadiya  is  the  principal  town  of  a  district, 
bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated m  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Assam, 
about  400  miles  north  of  Ava,  and  hall'  that 
distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  con- 
tains a  large  population,  composed  of  the  sev- 
eral races  that  occupy  the  country.  Among 
these  people  the  missionaries  immediately  pro- 
pareil  to  commence  their  labors.  So  soon  as 
a  suitable  building  could  be  erected,  the  ladies 
of  the  mission  established  schools,  Mrs.  Brown 
for  boys  and  Mrs.  Cutter  for  girls,  both  of 
which  were  well  attended.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter  employed  themselves  iu 
learning  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  per- 
fecting their  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
in  the  printing  of  which  they  decided  to  adopt 
the  Roman  instead  of  the  Burman  or  other 
oriental  alphabet.*    Mr.  Cutter  soon  printed 

*  The  idea  of  using  the  Roman  alphabet  in  the  printing 
of  books  in  the  languages  of  India,  was  first  eommendea 
to  the  missionaries  in  ll34.  by  Mr.  E.  T  Trevelyan,  a  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  government  In  Bengal,  a  dis- 
tinguished oriental  schoUr  and  an  intelligent  and  devoted 
friend  of  mij»«ions.  Tlie  method  was  for  a  time  adopted 
hv  the  mi.HHionariea  of  Mvenii  denf^minations  in  India,  but 
hM  been  wiiolly  abandoned.  It  is  often  referred  to 
iu  the  missionarx  correspondence  of-  the  time  aa  Irev^ 
yani^m. 
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a  spelling-book  for  the  flcliools,  and  Mr.  Brown 
began  to  prepare  works  for  the  press,  both  in 
tbe  Assamese  and  Shjan  languages. 

In  April,  1837,  Iley.  Miles  Bronson,  and 
Rer.  Jacob  Thomas,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
at  C/alcntta  as  missionaries  to  Assam.  They 
bad  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober, having  with  them  an  additional  printing 
press,  and  a  fall  supply  of  all  the  materials  for 
printing.  They  soon  again  embarked  at  Cal- 
cutta on  tbe  Brahmaputra,  for  the  distant 
place  of  their  destination.  They  had  been 
^cral  weeks  on  their  passage  against  the  ra* 
pid  current  of  the  river,  and  had  nearly  reached 
cadiya,  when  Mr.  Bronson  having  become  dan- 
gerously ill  of  the  jungle  fever,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  hastening  forward  in  a  small  boat  to  pro- 
care  medical  assistance  for  his  associate.  He 
had  already  come  within  sight  of  the  town  of 
Sadiva,  and  even  of  the  mission  premises,  when 
two  trees,  whose  roots  were  united,  suddenly 
fell  from  the  loosened  bank  of  the  river,  direct- 
ly upon  the  boat  in  which  he  was  seated, 
crushing  the  boat  and  causing  Mr.  Thomas  to 
drown.  A  calamity  so  unexpected  could  not 
bat  darken  the  prospects  of  the  mission.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  as- 
sociate reached  Sadiya,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  mission  families. 

So  soon  as  the  newly-arrived  missionaries 
were  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  appropriate 
labors,  it  was  foand  expedient  to  distribute 
their  hibors  among  the  several  races  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  Assamese  and  the  Khamtis; 
Mr.  Bronson  to  the  Singphos ;  while  Mr.  Gut^ 
ter  was  constantly  occupied  at  the  two  presses 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the 
mission.  It  snould  also  be  remarked  that  a 
leading  object  had  in  view  by  the  Board  in 
e^tabluhing  the  mission  in  Assam  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  penetrate  the  northern  parts  of  Bur- 
iBah  and  Siam,  and  also  the  upper  provinces 
of  China.  In  accordance  witb  this  general 
d&%n,  Mr.  Kincaid,  of  the  Burman  mission, 
attempted  a  journey  from  Ava  to  Sadiya,  in 
1S37.  He  was  able  only  to  reach  Mo-gaung, 
vbence  he  returned  to  Ava,  through  the  many 
perils  of  a  general  insurrection  of  the  provin- 
ces of  the  north.  For  the  same  purpose,  also, 
the  missionaries  at  Sadiya  made  several  excur- 
sions eastward,  andproceeded  almost  to  the  con- 
fines of  China.  These  excursions  led  to  no 
other  result  than  to  make  them  acquainted 
vith  new  multitudes  of  heathen,  who  were 
already  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  The  entrance  to  Burmah  proper  and 
to  China,  however,  continued  to  be  controlling 
objects  of  inquiry  and  aspiration  both  to  the 
missionaries  and  the  Board,  till  the  barriers 
that  90  long  shut  them  out  of  these  countries 
▼ere  finally  bniken  down. 

In  May,  1B38,  Mr.  Bronson  and  his  family 
maoved  to  Jaipur,  an  important  post  of  the 
East  India  Coinpany,  on  the  river  Dihing, 
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three  or  four  days*  journey  80uth-ea«5t  from  Sa- 
diya. It  was  in  this  region  that  the  Sing- 
phos, the  people  to  whom  he  wos  particularly 
sent,  were  the  most  numerous.  It  was  also 
in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  Nagas,  a 
people  living  among  the  hills,  who  had  been 
visited  by  the  missionaries,  and  had  awakened 
the  interest  of  the  English  residents.  Mr 
Bronson  was  warmly  welcomed  to  Jaipur  bj 
Mr.  Binice,  a  friend  of  the  mission,  who  was 
then  residing  there  as  the  Company's  agent 
for  promoting  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant 
Other  British  officers  and  residents  then  at 
Jaipur  contributed  liberally  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  station,  and  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  missionary  and  his  family ;  and 
several  of  the  ladies  of  the  post  joined  with 
Mrs.  Bronson  in  opening  schools  and  teaching 
the  heathen  children  who  attended  them.  At 
about  the  same  period,  Captain  Jenkins,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  benefactions,  also  con- 
tributed 500  rupees  for  replenishing  tbe  fonts 
of  type,  and  ofifer^  '500  more  towards  the 
support  of  a  superintendent  of  the  schools,  in 
case  one  was  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
interest  which  this  gentleman  manifested  in 
the  plans  and  operations  of  the  mission  is  a 
high  testimonial  to  the  beneficent  results  which 
it  was  producing  among  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled.  Not  only  was  he  tbe  coastant  ad- 
viser of  the  missionaries  in  all  their  enterprises, 
but  he  often  addressed  communications  direct- 
ly to  the  Board,  suggesting  such  measures  as 
he  deemed  important  to  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity, and  coupling  with  his  suggestions  the 
most  liberal  oners  of  aid  in  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

In  1839,  the  labors  of  the  mission  at  both 
its  stations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  an 
insurrection  among  the  Khamtis,  who  had  unit- 
ed portions  of  other  tribes  in  a  league  against 
the  power  of  the  English.  Tliev  began  with 
an  attack  upon  Sadiya,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  English  soldiers  and  residents  were  slain 
in  the  fury  of  the  onset.  The  missionaries  at 
this  station  fled  to  the  cantonments  of  the 
troops,  where  they  remained  in  safety  till  th» 
insurrection  was  quelled,  when  they  removed 
to  Jaipur.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection^ 
Mr.  Bronson  was  absent  on  a  tour  among  the 
Nagos,  among  whom  he  was  preparing  to  es- 
tablish a  station.  He  immediately  hastened 
back  to  Jaipur,  where  he  found  the  schools 
broken  up,  and  the  whole  population  distract- 
ed with  alarms.  The  whole  oody  of  the  mis- 
sionaries' being  now  at  Jaipur,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  remove  thither  also  the  entire  property 
of  the  mission,  and  abandon  altogether  the 
station  at  Sadiya.  The  expenses  of  the  re- 
moval were  generously  defrayed  by  Mr.  Bruce ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  and  alarm 
produced  among  the  people  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, it  was  several  months  before  the  mission 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  su»' 
tained.     Sadiya  was  soon  afterwards  aban^ 
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<]oned  by  the  government  officers  and  English 
residents,  most  of  whom  also  removed  to  Jai- 
pur. Meanwhile  the  missionaries,  in  the  sus- 
pension of  their  external  labors,  devoted 
themselves  with  the  more  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  the  preparation  of 
tracts  and  books,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  Gospel 
of  MaUhew,  translated  by  Mr.  Brown,  was 
printed  at  the  mission  press. 

In  January,  1840,  Mr.  Bronson  made  a 
fiecond  visit  to  the  Nagas  among  the  hills 
around  Jaipur.  Finding  them  now  in  a  quiet 
condition,  and  apparently  eager  for  instruction, 
he  determined  immediately  to  settle  among 
them,  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  mission. 
He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  this  undertak- 
ing by  several  English  officers  and  residents, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bruce  contributed  500  rupees 
and  Capt.  Hannay  250  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.  In  the  following  March  Mr. 
Bronson,  having  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, removed  bis  family  to  the  country  of  the 
Na^as,  and  conunenced  his  labors  among  the 
people. 

In  May,  Rev.  Cyrus  Barker  and  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Rhoda  Bronson,  sister  of  liev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  were  added  to  the  mission.  They 
had  sailed  from  the  United  States  with  an  ap- 
pointment specially  to  the  Nagas ;  but  finding 
that  Mr.  Bronson  had  already  begun  the  sta- 
tion among  the  hills,  Mr.  Barker  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Assamese,  while  Miss 
Bronson  soon  went  to  ioin  her  brother  at  his 
new  residence.  But  the  several  departments 
of  the  mission  were  scarcely  organissed  when 
changes  and  afflictions  began  to  fall  upon 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  obliged 
temporarily  to  leave  the  mission  to  recruit 
their  health.  Mr.  Bronson  soon  found  the 
climate  of  the  hills  exceedingly  unhealthy; 
and  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Jaipur,  where  Miss  Bronson  died  of 
fever  in  December,  1840,  before  she  had 
scarcely  begun  her  work  as  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Bai'ker,  after  acquiring  the  language  at  Jai- 
pur; selected  as  the  place  of  his  residence  -SV^ 
sagoVy  a  flourishing  post  of  the  East  India 
Company  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  three 
days'  journey  below  Jaipur.  He  settled  here 
with  his  family  in  May,  1841,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing July  was  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown.  This  place  proved  to  be  particularly 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and 
soon  withdrew  most  of  the  English  residents 
from  Jaipur, — from  which,  without  entirely 
abandoning  it  as  a  station,  the  missionaries  at 
length  also  removed  to  Sibsagor.'  Mr.  Bron- 
son, however,  went  to  Kowgong,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Central  Assam,  to  which  he  was  spe- 
cially invited  by  Captain  G.  T.  Gordon,  an 
English  officer  who  had  long  been  a  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  mission.  The  missionarieB, 
too,  at  all  the  stations,  finding  the  other  races 


comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  gospel,  de- 
termined to  restrict  their  labors  to  ue  Assam- 
ese population.  At  Nowgong,  Mrs.  Bronson, 
with  the  aid  of  Captain  Gordon,  soon  opened 
a  large  mission  school,  in  which  she  employed 
as  assistants  two  native  converts  from  Calcut- 
ta. This  school  still  continued  to  flourish, 
and  has  been  productive  oi  much  religious 
benefit  to  its  members. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Cutter  still  continued  at 
Jaipur,  conducting  the  presses  beioii^ing  to 
the  mission.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  had 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Brown,  and,  togetlu^ 
with  school  boolu  prepared  in  various  lan- 
guages, were  now  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
numerous  schools.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  began  a^ain  to  show 
itself  among  the  people,  and  Jaipur  was  for 
several  weeks  exposed  to  attacks  from  parties 
of  insurgents.  During  this  time  Mr.  Cutter 
was  obliged  to  take  down  the  presses,  and  con- 
ceal them  with  the  other  property  belonging  to 
the  mission.  On  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity they  were  again  set  up  and  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  events  which  had  occurred,  and 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  mission  property 
decided  the  missionaries  on  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Jaipur,  and  the  removal  of  the  sta- 
tion to  Sibsagor.  This  was  accomplished 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  in  ^i  ovem- 
ber,  1843.  At  about  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  concentration  of  the  mission  at 
too  ft'w  points,  Mr.  Barker  removed  into  Cen- 
tral Assam,  first  to  I'ezpur,  and  then  to  Gow- 
ahatti,  the  residence  of  Maior  Jenkins — for 
this  was  now  his  militarv  rank, — and  Ihe  most 
important  town  in  the  province.  Here  a  sta- 
tion was  begun,  and  Jaipur  was  wholly  aban- 
doned. 

The  three  stations  of  Sibsagor,  Nowgong, 
and  Gowahatti,  into  which  the  mission  was 
now  divided,  still  continue  to  be  the  centres  of 
its  operation,  which  have  been  for  some  time 
past  entirely  restricted  to  the  Assamese  popu- 
lation, instead  of  embracing  the  Khamtis,  the 
Singphos,  and  the  Nagas,  as  was  originally 
designed.  A  church  was  constituted  at  each 
of  the  stations  soon  after  its  establishment, 
and  these  churches  have  gone  gradually  f<ir- 
ward  in  winning  converts  to  the  gospel  from 
the  heathen  population  of  the  country.  At 
each  of  these  stations,  also,  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, translating,  and  teaching  has  been  con- 
stantly prosecuted  by  the  missionaries,  with 
only  sucii  hindrances  as  usually  attend  the  dis- 
semination of  the  gospel  among  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  strictly  religious  schools  which 
are  directly  supported  by  the  mission,  there 
are  also  others  which  are  sustained  in  a  grvai 
degree  by  English  residents;  and  though 
taught  generally  by  native  assistants,  cither 
belonging  to  the  country  or  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, are  yet  under  the  genenu  care  of  the 
mission,  and  are  to  be  numbered  amoQg  its 
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ihiiU.  '^rbese  schools  have  become  very  nn- 
m«?rous,  and  are  widely  scattered  among  the 
villages  of  the  country.  But  the  school  to 
whicn  Uie  missionaries  attach  tlie  most  importr 
aoce,  and  which  has  been  prodactive  of  the 
best  results,  is  the  Orphan  Institution  at  Now- 
gong.  It  aims  to  couect  from  all  parts  of  the 
proTince  destitute  orfihan  children,  and  train 
them  to  useful  occupations  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.  It  went  into  operation  in  18&, 
sDd  for  several  years  past  it  has  numbered 
from  fifty  to  seventy  members.  Its  expenses 
for  several  years  were  wholly  defrayed,  and  are 
still  very  much  lightened,  bv  the  generous 
contributions  of  the  philanthropic  English 
residents  in  Assam.  Many  of  its  pupils  have 
become  Christians,  and  several  have  been 
employed  as  assistants  in  the  mission.  Prior 
to  1846,  only  here  and  there  a  native  convert 
bad  been  baptized,  but  in  the  course  of  that 
year  seven  of  the  elder  pupils  of  the  Nowgong 
institution,  and  several  other  persons  at  the 
same  station,  were  admitted  to  the  church. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  the  church  at 
(vowahatti  nomberea  twenty-seven  members, 
and  those  of  the  three  stations  contained  to- 
g^her  upwards  of  sixty  native  disciples. 

In  1846,  Mrs.  Brown  visited  the  United 
States,  and  awakened  an  increased  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  mission  among  the  churches  and 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  two  missionaries,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Danforth,  and  Rev.  Ira  J.  Stoddard,  offered 
their  services  to  the  managers,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  Assam — tbe  former  to  join  the  star 
tion  at  Gowahatti ;  the  latter  to  relieve  Mr. 
Bronson  in  the  charge  of  the  orphan  institu- 
tion at  Nowgong.  They  arrived  at  the  places 
of  their  destination  early  in  tbe  spring  of  1848. 
In  the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Cutter,  were  obliged,  by  ill  health,  to 
oone  for  a  season  to  the  United  States.  They 
remained  here  until  the  summer  of  1850,  when 
tbey  returned  to  their  stations,  accompanied 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Ward,  and  their 
wivTf:,  and  Miss  Shaw,  a  teacher,  all  of  whom 
were  appointed  to  the  mission.  They  reached 
Aasim  in  the  following  June.  Mr.  G.  Dauble, 
a  (rentleman  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
t^*acber  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  came  to  Assam  in  1850,  and 
bavinff  become  a  Baptist,  was  temporarily  con- 
nected with  the  Nowgong  institution.  He  was 
afterwards  ordained  as  a  missionary,  and  in  1851, 
married  to  Miss  Shaw.  He  died  at  Nowgong 
in  March,  1853.  Bev.  Cyrus  Barker,  also, 
ft^  a  long  period  of  declining  health,  em- 
barked for  the  United  States,  and  died  at  sea, 
io  January,  1850.  His  family  now  live  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Cutter,  the  printer,  was  also 
<iinni8sed  from  the  mission  in  the  autumn  of 
1852. 

The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
As^meae,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
printed  at  &il«agar  m  1849.    Since  then  it 


has  passed  through  other  editions ;  and  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  also  been 
printed,  together  with  a  long  list  of  books  to 
be  used  in  the  schools.  Ine  English  ofiicers 
and  residents  in  the  province,  still  continue  to 
evince  their  wonted  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  mission,  and  in  the  results  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  people.  The  religion  of 
the  Brahmins  has,  for  some  time,  been  losing 
its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  impres- 
sion is  widely  prevailing,  not  onl^  in  Assam, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  it  must  give 
place  to  the  religion  which  is  taught  by  the 
English.  This  however  is  only  a  negative  and 
comparatively  unimportant  result  The  mis- 
sionaries have  still  before  them  their  great 
work  of  persuading  the  people  to  embrace  the 
gospel — a  work  for  whicn,  thus  far,  a  preparer 
tion  only  has  been  made,  but  which  has  of 
itself  scarcely  begun  to  be  accomplished. — See 
Professor  Gammelts  History  of  Am.  BaiiiiSt 
Mis9umSt  flw/  recent  Repoitt  of  Managers  of 
Missionary  Union. — Prop.  W.  Gaxmell. 
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ATHENS  :    See  Greece. 

AUCKLAND  :  Capital  of  New  Zealand, 
in  lat.  36°  51'  S.  long.  174^  45'  E.  A  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  com- 
menced in  1823.  Population  1800,  has  now  4 
missionaries,  5  chapels,  26  local  preachers,  53 
teachers,  291  memoers,  492  scholars,  and  810 
attendants  on  public  worship.  Auckland  con- 
tains besides  a  college  ana  seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionaries in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  having 
now  70  students  ;  and  there  is  also  a  native  in- 
stitution, giving  the  benefit  of  an  education  in 
the  English  and  Maori  languages  to  native 
young  men,  to  fit  them  for  future  usefulness. 
Also,  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

AUSTRAL  ISLANDS  :  A  group  of  five 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  between  22^ 
27'  and  27©  36'  S.  lat.,  and  144°  11'  and  150© 
47'  W.  long.  The  names  of  the  islands  are, 
Raivavai,  Tubuai,  Rurutu,  Rimatara,  and 
Rapa. 

AUSTRALASIA :     The   Encyclopedii^ 
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Britannica  gives  tbe  folIowiDj^  as  the  bonnda- 
ries  of  Australasia  :  **  Take  tike  equator  as  the 
northern  line,  from  132o  to  175°  E.  long. ; 
continue  a  line  on  the  meridian  to  the  55th 
parallel,  (bending  a  little  to  take  in  New  Zea- 
land,) for  the  eastern  ;  a  line  on  the  same  par- 
allel to  650  E.  lon^.  for  the  southern ;  and  a 
slanting  point  on  the  eauator,  so  as  to  include 
Kerguelands  Land,  and  pass  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Timorlant,  Geram,  Mysol,  and  Sal- 
walty,  for  the  western  boundary ;  those  lines 
will  embrade  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
Islands,  viz.,  Australia  or  New  Holland,  Van 
Dieman's  land  or  Tasmania,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Louiscade  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  and  neighboring  islands,  Solo- 
mon's Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand  and  isles  to  the  southward,  Ker- 
gueland  Islands,  St  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  and 
numerous  coral  reefis  and  islets. 

AUSTRALIA,  or  NEW  HOLLAND  lies 
between  10°  30'  and  39°  S.  lat.  and  between 
112'^  20'  and  153°  40'  E.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  2603  miles,  and  its  average  width 
1200,  making  about  2,690,810  square  miles ; 
the  continent  of  Europe  embracing  3,684,841, 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  comparative 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  continent  The 
prevailing  features  of  the  country  are  barren 
and  wooded  plains,  traversed  by  long  ridges  of 
precipitous,  but  not  very  lofty  mountains, 
and  rivers  which  often  spread  into  marshes, 
and  do  not  continue  their  course  to  any  great 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country.  There  are  few  deep  bays ;  nor  does 
the  sea,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  receive  any 
river,  whose  magnitude  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  land.  Great  portions  of  that  part  which 
has  been  explored  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  or 
even  for  traveling.  There  are,  however,  fine 
meadow  tracts,  on  a  grand  scale,  where  the 
richest  herbage  grows  spontaneouslv,  and 
where  industry  may  raise  the  most  plentiful 
crops.  In  its  geographical  features  and  in 
some  of  its  productions,  Australia  differs  wide- 
ly from  all  other  portions  of  the  known  world. 
The  discovery  of  gold  has  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  drawn  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  that 
&r  oflf  land. 

InhaLitanti, — ^We  have  no  definite  and  relia- 
ble information  as  to  the  number  of  the  abo- 
riginal population ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
about  15,000.  Major  T.  S.  Mitchell,  however, 
who  has  made  three  tours  into  the  interior, 
thinks  there  are  less  than  6,000.  This  gentle- 
man expresses  a  high  opinion  of  their  charac- 
ter. He  says  tliat,  in  manners  and  general 
intelligence,  they  appear  superior  to  anv  class 
of  White  rustics  he  had  seen.  The  tribes  of 
the  northern  Coast  of  Australia  possess  a 
peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Here,  within  a 
circle  of  500  miles,  may  be  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  distinct  tribes,  varying  in  color  from 


the  black  of  the  negro  to  the  freckled-yollow 
of  the  Polynesian  mountaineer,  and  dilTuring 
in  social  condition  as  much  as  in  person. 

The  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
was  originally  a  penal  settlement,  to  which 
criminals  were  transported  from  Great  Britain. 
After  this,  it  was  opened  to  independent  and 
bounty  emigrants.  And,  within  a  few  years 
past,  the  discovery  of  gold  has  caused  a  great 
rush  of  emigration.  In  1810,  the  popnlatioli 
was  but  6,923.    In  1851,  it  was  264,000. 

MISSIONS. 

United  Brethren. — ^The  Moravians  estab- 
lished a  mission  to  the  aborigines  of  Austra- 
lia in  1849,  and  have  one  missionarv  laboring 
at  Lake  Boga ;  but  no  specific  results  are  yet 
reported. 

SOCIETT  FOR  PrOPAGATINO  THE  GoSPEIi  IN 

Foreign  Parts. — New  South  Wales  having 
been  occupied  by  the  British  Government 
as  a  penal  settlement,  chaplains  were  ap- 
pointed as  their  services  were  required.  In 
1795  the  Society  began,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  chaplain,  to  pay  two  school- 
masters in  the  settlement  In  1798,  Rev.  C. 
Haddock  became  the  Society's  first  mission- 
ary in  Norfolk  Island.  In  1825,  when  the 
population  of  Australia  was  31.133,  there  were 
only  10  chaplains  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  but  14  in  1837,  when  the  population 
had  more  than  doubled.  In  1836,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Bonghton  was  consecrated  bishop,  and 
£2,000  were  granted  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  £1,000  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  rarts,  to  aid  the  work  ;  and  soo'j 
after  10  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  lat- 
ter Society.  Year  after  year,  more  clergymen 
were  sent  out,  and  considerable  grants  of 
money  were  placed  by  the  Society  at  the 
Bishop's  disposal.  In  1843  the  Society  was 
assisting  to  maintain  40  clergymen  in  Austra- 
lia, and  10  in  Van'  Dieman's  Land ;  and  in 
1851 ,  the  number  aided  was  about  50.  In  1 847, 
the  Diocese  was  divided,  and  three  new  sees, 
Newcastle,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne  were  con- 
stituted. The  increase  of  clergy  since  that 
time  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

1847  1850 

Newcastle  ....  17  27 

Adelaide   ....    II  22 


Melbourne  . 
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A  meeting  has  been  held,  attended  by  the 
four  bishops  of  Australia,  and  the  bishops  of 
New  Zealand  and  Yan  Dieman's  Land,  and  a 
Board  of  Missions  constituted,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  Australian  continent  and 
the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Societt. — The  Wes- 
leyan  Societv  opened  a  mission  iu  New  South 
Wales,  in  1815 ;  in  South  Australia  in  1838 ; 
and  the  following  year  they  began  their  opera- 
tions in  Western  Australia,  at  a  pla<»  called 
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Perlb.  Fifty  years  ago,  New  South  Wales 
Wild  a  penal  settlement.  There  were  a  few 
thoosand  settlers,  also,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, engaged  chiefly  in  rearing  sheep  and  in 
f^icoltaral  pursuits.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion were  aborigines.  A  few  of  the  settlers 
who  had  been  Methodists  in  England,  and  had 
gone  to  Australia  either  as  farmers  or  as  school 
teachers,  finding  themselves  without  religious 
services,  and  being  surrounded  by  criminals 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  heathens  on  the  other, 
dreaded  the  consequences  to  themselves  and 
their  children ;  and  in  the  year  1812  one  of 
these  settlers  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee  imploring  help.  The  state 
of  society  was  frightful  in  the  extreme.  The 
most,  debasing  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated  ; 
and  when  any  one  remonstrated,  tne  reply  was, 
**  It  is  the  cwstom  of  the  country  /  "  The  writer 
of  the  letter  alluded  to,  pleads  most  earnestly, 
for  himself,  and  in  behalf  of  the  little  com- 
pany associated  with  him,  and  also  for  the 
aborigines ;  and  intimates  that  light  might 
yet  break  forth  from  that  place  to  the  thous- 
ands of  bles  by  which  Australia  is  surrounded. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions to  Anstralia.  What  finite  mind  can 
grasp  the  results  of  those  labors  which  were 
then  BO  earnestly  invited  1  A  day  is  coming 
^hen  the  great  Southern  Commonwealth, 
nnilt  up  by  Gold,  and  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
•alture,  and  Manufactures,  may  stand  almost 
peerless  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  repos- 
ing upon  freedom  and  evangelical  faith,  and 
looking  back  with  meek  adoration  upon  the 
hamtlity  of  her  origin ! 

The  first  class  meeting  ever  held  in  Austra- 
lia was  on  the  evening  of  March  6, 1812 ;  and 
by  July,  a  divbion  of  that  little  band  had 
formed  three  sach  small  companies,  united  to 
pra^  and  exhort  one  another  to  "  work  out 
their  own  salvation,'*  two  at  Sydney,  and  one 
at  Windsor.  "  We  have  here,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  "  in  society,  the  following  persons: 
in  Sydney,  Mr.  John  H.,  who  leads  a  class  in 
bis  own  liouse,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.,  Mrs.  B., 
and  Mrs.  T.,  and  three  of  the  senior  girls  in  the 
BchooL  Mr.  B.  has  also  a  class  in  his  house,  on 
a  Friday  evening,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.,  J.  F., 
T.  J.,  and  a  soldier  or  two  of  the  75th  Regi- 
ment Our  meetings  are  generally  very  com- 
fortable and  profitable.  At  Windsor  we  have 
a  class  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.,  consisting  of 
six.  Mr.  E.  is  a  pious,  sensible  young  mfoij 
Knt  here  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  converted 
^hile  under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery.  He 
was  bred  to  the  bar.  Being  of  an  humble,  af- 
fectionate disposition,  and  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  God,  I  doubt  not,  (especially  could  his  re- 
proach be  wiped  away,)  he  would  make  a  useful 
man  among  us.  He  has  been  employed  for  some 
months  past  in  teaching  school,  and  he  goes 
fioffle  miles  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday, 
where  he  reads  the  Church  Liturgy,  and  ex- 
poonda,  or  preaches,  to  the  settlers,  several  of 


whom  are  thankful  for  his  labors.'*  Such  waa 
the  first  class,  and  such  was  the  first  preacher 
of  Methodism  in  Australia !  This  little  band 
of  20  Christians  assembled  at  Windsor,  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  to  hold  their  first  Love  Feast 
They  enjoyed  a  season  of  great  blessing,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  tney  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  of  Consultation,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  obtain  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  for  themselves,  and  the  blessings 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  for  Australia.  They 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  address  the 
Missionary  Committee  in  London,  on  their  be- 
half, and  to  plead  for  the  sake  of  the  perishing 
thousands  of  settlers,  convicts,  and  savages 
around  them,  to  send  them  a  missionary  ;  at 
the  same  time  engaging  to  meet  his  support. 
The  communication  bears  date  July  20, 1812. 

And  thus  originated  that  action,  which,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  God,  has  resulted,  (Is^  In 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  largest  or  the 
British  Colonial  Churches,  having  had  an  inde- 
pendent Conference,  and  nearly  100,000  persons 
under  its  pastoral  care ;  which  (2d)  has  also 
rescued  from  sin  and  a  sinner's  doom,  hundreds 
of  those  whose  crimes  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  land ;  for  the  Missionaries  have 
sought  out  the  unhappy,  branded  exiles ;  and 
in  many  a  delightful  instance  have  those 
"  banished  ones,"  m  "  the  land  of  their  captivi- 
ty," repented  beneath  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian admonition,  and  found  mercy  at  the  hand 
of  God ;  and  the  morning  of  eternity  alone 
will  tell  how  many  of  those  children  of  crime 
and  punishment  shall  be  welcomed  in  Heaven, 
by  the  parents  and  friends,  who  in  shame  and 
despair  had  seldom  dared  to  ihention  their 
names  on  earth ;  and,  (3)  such  was  the  agency 
from  which  originatea  the  Australian  and 
Polynesian  Wesleyan  Missions,  to  the  abori- 
ginies  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  which 
this  day  yields  (including  members,  scholars, 
and  regular  hearers,)  a  result  of  more  than 
25,000  christianized  heathens,  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
"  What  hath  God  wrought  I"  To  Him  alone 
be  all  the  glory  I 

In  answer  to  their  request,  the  Missionary 
Committee  sought  out  a  suitable  man,  in  the 
person  of  Mr,  leighf  who  arrived  at  Australia 
in  August,  1815.  He  was  joyfully  received, 
and  was  favored  with  great  and  increasing 
prosperity.  ^  Soon  three  chapels  were  erected, 
at  Sydney,  Winsdor  35  miles,  and  Castlereagh, 
50  miles  from  Sydney,  and  four  Sunday-schools 
were  commenced,  a  circuit  was  formed,  em- 
bracing 15  preaching  stations,  extending  over 
150  miles  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Lawry  was  sent 
to  help  Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  following  year.  Tim 
Committee  say  in  the  report,  "  As  many  of  the 
aboriginal  natives  of  tpe  country  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  by  Mr.  Leigh  on  his  excup- 
sions,  it  is  hoped  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Lawry,  not  only  will  the  calls  of  the  settlers 
for  religious  help  be  met,  but  something  effec- 
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tnal  be  done  hj  the  brethren  for  the  civiliza- 
tion and  Christian  instruction  of  the  natives 
themselves.  Mr.  Lawry  was  enconraged  by 
the  Committee  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to 
consider  this  one  of  the  objects  of  his  mission." 
In  1817,  the  missionaries  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  eight  missionary  brethren,  (among 
whom  was  that  devoted  man  who  twenty-two 
years  afterwards  became  "  The  Marh^r  of  Er- 
romanga/')  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  to  what  was  then  called,  Otaheite, 
During  their  visit  to  the  Wesleyan  mission 
stations  in  Australia,  they  zealously  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  conducted  them- 
selves toward  the  Mlissionaries,  and  the .  work 
in  which  they  were  employed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  behind  them  "  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ." 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lawrjr  arrived  in  Sydney, 
May  1,  1818,  and  was  joyfully  met  by  Mr. 
licigh.  The  population  of  the  colony  was 
then  about  20,000,  of  whom  not  one  in  five 
had  any  opportunity  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  some  districts  the  runaway  con- 
victs, who  prowled  around  the  homes  of  the 
settlers,  maae  it  dangerous  to  leave  their  resi- 
dences to  go  any  distance  to  the  house  of  God, 
even  had  there  been  places  of  worship  provided. 
The  itinerancy,  therefore,  was  the  only  mode 
of  searchinf^  out  these  destitute  people.  There 
were  at  this  time  onlv  four  chaplains  in  all 
the  colony ;  and  it  is  due  to  truth  and  chanty 
to  state  that  these  clerical  gentlemen  welcomed 
the  Methodist  itinerants  to  their  adopted  coun- 
try with  hearty  good  will,  and  showed  them- 
selves ready  on  all  occasions  to  assist  them. 
The  missionaries  had  great  trials  to  pass 
through.  The  roads  were  few,  Mie  rides  long, 
and  the  lodgings  often  very  indiflferent.  Fre- 
quently had  they  to  lie  on  boards  or  on  the 
ground,  with  their  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow, 
&eir  only  covering  being  their  topcoat.  But 
the  cause  of  God  was  triumphing,  and  this 
reconciled  them  to  every  privation.  In  such 
circumstances  and  with  such  encouragement, 

**  Labor  was  rest,  and  pain  was  sweet." 

The  cause  of  God  gained  strength.  Chapels 
were  erected,  churches  and  congregations  gath- 
ered, and  missionaries  multiplied  to  meet  the 
growing  necessities  of  this  great  work.  But 
here  we  must  leave  the  delightful  record  of 
prosperity,  as  the  great  object  o£  this  publica- 
tion is  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  heathen. 

The  providence  of  God  overruled  the  mis- 
sions in  Australia  so  as  to  accomplish  this 
j^eat  end ;  for  while  the  Gospel  was  gaining 
its  triumphs  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers 
arid  the  convicts,  and  thus  turning  a  colony 
which  was  once  literally  "  a  den  of  thieves," 
luto  a  peaceful  Christian  community,  the  at- 
teution  of  these  renewed  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple was  turned  in  pity  toward  the  degraded 
aborigines  around  tbcm,  as  well  as  to  those 


heathen  in  the  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  witb 
which  they  now  began  to  have  commercial 
relations.    Accordingly  in  1820,  a  fourth  mis- 
sionary was  appointed  for  New  South  Wales, 
whose  labors  were  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  aboriginal  po])ulation,  and  whose  civil- 
ization and  moral   improvement  were  then 
considered  by  many  to  be  utterly  hopeless 
An  institution  for  the  children  of  the  aborigi 
nal  natives  had  been  establi^ed  at  Paramatta, 
under  the  Governor's  auspices ;  allotments  of 
ground  for  cultivation  were  made;  and  an 
annual  general  friendly  meeting  was  estab- 
lished by  proclamation.    This  meeting  was 
well  attended  by  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  col- 
ony.   They  were-  kindly  treated,  and  good  im- 
pressions were  made  upon  their  minds ;  but  it 
was  found  that  unless  Christian  missionaries 
were  obtained,  to  reside  among  them,  who 
"  would  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and 
on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,"  and  teach 
them  "  the  path  of  life,"  little  good  could 
otherwise   be  accomplished.    The  Governor 
nobly  offered  to  bear  the  expense  for  two  years 
out  of  his  private  purse,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  supplied  the  man. 

Mr.  Walker  commenced  with  a  tribe  who 
understood  English,  and  through  whom  he 
endeavored  to  acquire  the  native  language. 
The  commencement  of  the  mission  was  very 
encouraging.  The  fact  of  a  missionary  being 
appointed  expressly  for  their  benefit  and  in- 
struction, impressed  them  with  surprise  and 
conciliated  their  regard.  The  only  object  of 
worship  to  which  Mr.  Walker  found  them  dis- 
posed to  pay  any  adoration  was  the  waxing 
moon.  They  were  also  much  influenced  by 
fear  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  had  a  terror  of 
darkness.  But  the  missionary  had  hard  work 
to  make  any  impression  whatever  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  though  they  had  sunk  so  low, 
they  so  much  the  more  needed  the  application 
of  that  only  power  which  could  awaken  the 
torpor  of  their  minds,  and  conquer  their  savage 
habits.  As  a  sample  of  some  of  the  difiicul- 
ties  which  our  missionary  had  to  encounter 
with  his  flock  of  wild  PapooSy  take  the  follow- 
ing :  Mr.  Walker  says,  "  They  are  very  idle 
and  vagrant ;  and  the  colonists  often  encour- 
age their  vices.  For  instance,  if  they  cat 
wood,  or  do  any  other  trifling  work  for  them, 
they  are  rewarded  by  the  colonists  with  what 
they  call  bull ;  sometimes  this  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  at  others 
it  is  the  washing  of  liquor  puncheons.  When 
they  are  permitted,  they  take  a  bucket  of  boil- 
ing water,  put  it  into  tue  puncheon,  when  they 
agitate  it  until  it  has  drawn  out  the  strength 
of  the  liquor.  They  then  surround  the  pun- 
cheon and  drink  till  they  are  intoxicated. 
Quarreling  of  course  ensues.  I  was  lately  re- 
turning from  Paramatta  to  Sydney,  having 
visited  the  Native  Institution,  when  I  fell  in 
with  a  tribe  of  these  revelers.  Some  wercf  not 
at  all  intoxicated,  others  were  fearfully  so; 
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oat  both  liie  dnmken  and  the  sober  knew  me. 
I  asked  them  to  go  into  the  woods,  knowing 
if  the  convicts  met  them  they  would  be  ex- 
cited to  fi^bt,  and  probably  to  murder  one 
another ;  lui  foUowea  me.  Bat  such  a  noise  I 
never  heard  before ;  and  so  much  wanton  bar- 
barity I  never  witnessed.  The  men  would 
take  their  vxMieSj  which  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  aboat  three  feet  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  circumference  at  uie  end,  and  strike 
the  heads  of  their  women  with  such  violence 
that  I  expected  nothing  lees  than  the  death  of 
some  of  them,  as  the  husbands  stood  up  to 
defend  their  wives.  When  one  man  lifted  up 
his  waddy  to  strike  another,  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them.  I  then  turned  round  and  found 
another  bleeding  most  profusely.  Before  I 
had  wiped  away  the  blood  from  the  head  of 
one,  another  would  be  in  danger.  At  last  I 
declared  I  would  not  live  with  so  quarrelsome 
a  people.  This  produced  a  clamor  which  made 
the  woods  ring,  and  all  vociferated,  **  Parson, 
do  stay"  a  hundred  times  repeated.  This 
threat  of  leaving  them,  acted  like  oil  on  the 
angry  waters.     It  ended  the  row ;  and  all 

Sroceeded  peaceably  to  their  homes.  Though 
graded  to  such  an  extent,  yet  they  were  not 
wiUing  to  lose  their  best  earthly  friend.  They 
had  become  conscious  of  his  val  ue.  Mr.  Walk- 
er employed  all  his  strength  in  visiting  them 
at  th^.  temporary  settlements,  gaining  their 
confidence,  and  giving  them  elements  of  in- 
struction. He  established  preaching,  and  class 
and  prayer  meetings  among  them.  lie  also 
kept  a  school,  where  he  taught  the  children. 
Some  fruit  of  his  labor  was  given  him.  One 
youth  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  I'homas, 
became  truly  converted  to  God,  and  soon  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Bible,  and  began  to  be  useful 
in  holding  meetings.  But  he  sickened  and 
died,  as  did  also  another  equally  pious,  though 
not  80  Sclent  as  Thomas.  Both  of  these 
youths  died  well — ^"  the  first-fruits  "  of  the  Aus- 
tralinn  aborigines  Xo  Christ  But  here  a  new 
difficulty  arose.  They  are  so  superstitious  that 
they  believe  the  place  where  one  has  died  to 
be  equally  fatal  to  themselves.  They  therefore 
ficd  from  the  mi^^ion  house,  lest  thcv  also 
sboold  die.  This  dispersion,  and  the  ill-health 
of  the  mifisionaiy,  together  with  the  unsettle<l 
habits  of  this  tribe,  and  the  vices  they  bad  ac- 
quired by  their  intercourse  with  the  lower 
clase^  of  the  colonists,  all  proved  unfriendly 
to  this  enterprise,  and  the  committee  resolved 
to  try  what  conld  be  done  among  those  tribes 
which  were  located  in  the  interior  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  by 
their  position,  were  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  of  those  counteracting  causes  to  which 
allnsion  has  been  made.  They  therefore  open- 
ed a  mission  at  Wellington  Bay,  where  there 
were  six  tribes,  the  Bathurst,  the  M&rrylong, 
the  Nfiry,  the  Bcndjanz,  the  Mudjee,  and  the 

If  vaw] 
Amoiig  these  tribes  the  agents  of  the  So- 


ciety  labored  for  a  time,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess, owing  chiefly  to  their  migratory  hab- 
its, joined  to  their  want  of  appreciation  of 
those  means  which  were  adopted  for  their 
benefit.  Had  the  committee  been  able  to 
have  incurred  the  expense  of  adopting  some 
vigorous  and  extensive  plan  of  localizing  the 
tribes,  and  thus  bringing  them  under  constant 
and  regular  instruction,  success,  on  a  large 
scale,  might  have  been  realized.  But  they 
were  unable  to  do  this,  and  the  mission  to 
these  people  was  therefore  suspended  in  1828. 
But  tiie  committee,  finding  themselves  in  a 
better  position  in  1836,  a^in  renewed  their 
efforts  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  and 
three  missionaries  were  sent  out  They  locsr 
ted  themselves,  two  at  Port  Philip^  in  South 
Australia,  and  the  other  at  PeitA,  on  Swan 
River,  in  Western  Australia.  These  missions 
have  been  blest  with  considerable  success,  and 
have  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by 
an  increase  of  agents. 

In  1836  a  mission  among  the  aborigines 
was  commenced  at  a  place  called  Buntingdale, 
(now  called  Geelong)  in  Australia  Felix,  and 
two  missionaries  were  placed  there.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment kindly  donated  a  tract  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  natives  brought  under  Christian  in- 
stniction.  From  that  time,  to  the  present, 
considerable  prosperity,  mingled  with  many 
trials,  has  attended  their  labors.  The  mission- 
varies  have  mastered  the  languages  of  the  nar 
tives ;  schools  have  been  opened  at  each  sta- 
tion ;  the  printing-press  has  also  been  brought 
into  requisition ;  and  school-books,  with  Cat- 
echisms and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  for 
their  benefit  An  institution  for  training  nar 
tlve  young  men  for  usefulness  among  their  own 
tribes,  is  in  operation  at  Perth,  in  Western 
Australia.  It  has  now  been  open  for  about 
eight  years,  and  has  from  twenty  to  thirty 
students. 

Farms  have  been  attached  to  each  of  these 
three  missions,  and  also  sheep-raising,  by  which, 
not  only  is  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
missions  provided  for,  but  the  tribes  which  have, 
in  each  case,  settled  on  the  mission  reserve,  are 
thereby  trained  to  remain  in  a  settled  home, 
where  they  are  stimulated  to  industry,  and  en- 
joy those  comforts  of  life,  which,  in  their  hea- 
then state,  they  never  knew.  At  each  station, 
delightful  instances  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel  are  constantly  witnessed  among  these 
once  degraded  people,  who,  30  years  ago,  were 
regarded  as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  beyond 
the  reach  of  civilization  or  renewal.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  repay  the  labor  and  suffer- 
ings endured  on  their  behalf,  and  have  been 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  that  Christi- 
anity which  stands  as  the  oply  barrier  between 
them  and  utter  destruction. 

The  statistics  of  the  mission  to  the  aborigir  es 
are  not  separated,  in  the  following  tabic,  from 
those  which  have  reference  to  the  English, 
population. 
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rt  is  to  be   lamented  that  the  rapid  in- 
flu  of  the    Anglo-Saxon  race,  during  the 
past  fire    or    six    years,  has   made   serious 
eocroachment  upon  their  little    settlements, 
and  upon  the  means  adopted  for  their  wel- 
fare; and  which  has  also  left  the  aborigi- 
n&l  missions    unangmented,  in    the   anxiety 
of  the  committee  to  proride  ministers  and 
Christian  institations  for  the  gold  seekers  and 
others,  who  have  of  late  flocked  by  thousands 
to  Australia.    Bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
**  the  gold  fever  "  is  over,  and  society  settles 
down  into  oolmneas,  and  begins  its  elBforts  to 
improve  the  coontr^  of  their  adoption,  the 
Anglo^axon  Christians  of  Australia,  which 
arc  now  being  counted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
will  remember  In  mercy  those  aborigines  in 
whose  country  they  have  found  a  home  of 
comfort  and  of  wealth.    It  was  worthy  the 
wisdom  of  Him  "  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  to  convert  **  the 
hid  treasures "  of  Australia  into  a  lure  by 
which  should  be  drawn  to  that  far-off  land,  a 
Protestant  population,  whose  evangelical  zeal, 
at  some  future  day,  will  convert  the  millions 
in  the  Isles  of  Malaysia  and  Polynesia,  to  the 
faith  of  Christ    Already  are  the  Wesleyans 
of  Australia  moving  in  this  great  enterprise. 
Thev  have  guaranteed  soon  to  sustain  all  their 
mioisters,  now  nearW  sixty  In  number  ;  they 
hare  also  received  from  the  parent  body  a 
separate  and  independent  ecclesiastical  organi- 
xation ;  and  thcnr  nave  adopted  the  missions  to 
ihe  Papoos,  and  those  in  Polynesia,  as  their 
own  special  responsibility,  to  God  and  to  his 
Church.    And  in  future  years  it  will  be  grate- 
folly  remembered,  that  the  same  year  which 
witoessed  their  organization  as  an  independent 
church,  also  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
their  Missionary  Society  for  the  heathen  of 
Aoatralasia. — Wesleyan  Mistionary  Notices  and 
Annmi  Reports,and  The  Arminian  Magazine, 
—Rev.  W.  Bdtleb. 

AVA  :  The  capital  of  Burmah,  situated 
OQ  the  Irrawaddy,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  month.  It  has  been  at  different  pe- 
riods a  station  of  Uie  American  Baptist  mis- 
fiioo  in  Burmah. 

AVARUA:  A  station  of  the  London 
KisBionarr  Society  on  the  island  of  Baroton- 
ga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

AW  ATE:  A  station  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  in  Yoruba,  West  Africa, 
60  miles  north  of  Abbeokuta. 

BADAGRY  :  A  town  and  port  in  West 
Africa  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  50  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Wbydah,  at 
first  the  coast  station  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  the  Yombas. 
Bat  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  town  was  subsequently  reduced  in 
importance  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabit- 
mta,  and  the  station  was  transferred  to  Lagos. 
The  Wesleyans  also  have  a  station  there. 
BADD AG AMK :    A  station  of  the  Church 


Missionarv  Society  in  Ceylon,  10  miles  north 
of  Point  de  Galle. 

BAD  RIVER :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  near 
Lake  Superior. 

BAGDAD  :  A  large  city  on  the  Tigris, 
the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  pashalic  which 
bears  its  name.  The  Jewish  population  is 
6,000,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
their  hands.  It  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society,  whose  missionaries  have  been 
visited  by  crowds  of  Jews,  eager  for  instruc- 
tion. 

BAHAMAS  :    See  West  Indies, 

BAHARUTSE :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  about  25 
miles  from  Touns ;  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Baharutse,  who  were,  some  time 
ago,  driven  from  their  own  country,  which  was 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  north. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 
(ENGLISH  :)  The  origin  of  this  Society  is 
traced  to  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Rev. 
William  Carej,  which  had  been  intensely  di- 
rected to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  for 
nine  or  ten  years  previous.  He  was  .at  this 
time  pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  church  at  Moul- 
ton.  He  was  born  in  obscurity,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  Au^.  17, 1761,  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion  in  1783 ;  and  was  or- 
dained, 1787.  Under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
first  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  after- 
wards as  a  village  schoolmaster,  he  had  ao- 
Quired  several  languages.  With  the  earliest 
oawn  of  missionary  purpose  in  his  mind,  was 
associated  the  study  of  geography  and  history. 
He  addicted  himself  to  the  construction  of 
maps  of  the  world;  in  doing  which,  he 
reflected  much  on  its  spirituu  destitution. 
In  1784,  at  a  meeting  or  the  association  to 
which  he  belonged,  at  Nottingham,  it  was 
resolved  to  set  apart  an  hour  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  of  every  month,  **  for  extraordin- 
ary prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion,  and  for 
the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world."  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Sntcliff.  This  concert  of 
prayer  has  since  become  almost  universal  in 
the  churches.  At  these  meetings,  Mr.  Carey 
was  incessantly  introducing  and  descanting 
ui)On  the  importance  and  practicability  of  a 
mission  to  the  heathen,  and  of  his  own  wil- 
lingness to  engage  in  it.  But  he  met  with 
little  sympathy.  Some  regarded  him  as  in- 
fatuated, and  denounced  his  project  as  wild 
and  hopeless;  and  others  hesitated,  amid 
doubts  and  fears.  On  one  occasion,  a  request 
bein^  made  for  a  topic  for  discussion,  at  a 
meetmg  of  ministers,  Mr.  Carey  proposed 
"  The  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  toe  spread 
of  the  €k)spel  among  heathen  nations ; "  when 
Mr.  Ryland,  &ther  of  Dr.  Ryland,  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  called  him  an  enthusiast  for 
entertaining  such  a  notion. 

While    laboring    as  a  schoohoaaster  and 
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preaching  at  Moalton,  he  wrote  an  essay,  which 
was  aftenvards  published  under  the  title  of 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  obligation  of  Christians 
to  use  means  for  the  conyersionof  the  heathen." 
This  appeal  produced  a  strong  impression.  In 
1788,  Mr.  Carey  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Leicester.  While  there,  his  anxiety  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gk)6pel  abroad  increased,  till  it 
became  an  habitual  and  irrepressible  passion 
of  his  soul.  In  1791,  at  a  ministers'  meeting, 
he  urged  forward  the  discussion,  "  whether  it 
were  not  practicable,  and  our  bounden  duty,  to 
attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading  the  Qo&: 
pel  in  the  heathen  world."  About  this  time, 
two  sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  SutclifF  and  Mr.  Fuller  which  deepened 
the  impression.  At  the  anniversary  of  the 
association  at  Nottingham,  in  May,  1792,  Mr. 
Carey  preached  a  sermon  from  I^.  54 :  2,  3, 
arranged  under  two  divisions,  (I)  **  Expect 
great  things  from  God,  (2)  attempt  great 
things /or  God,"  which  produced  such  a  pow- 
erful impression  as  led  the  association  to  resolve 
that  a  plan  for  a  missionary  society  should  be 
presented  at  the  fall  meeting ;  and  on  the  se- 
cond of  October,  the  plan  was  adopted,  the 
society  formed,  and  a  contribution  of  £13  25. 
Gd.  made  on  the  spot.  Several  meetings  were 
held  soon  after,  and  the  contributions  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Carey  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
South  Seas ;  and  he  proposed  to  go,  if  any  so- 
ciety would  send  him  out,  with  the  means  of 
support  for  one  year.  But,  after  the  formation 
of  the  society,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  a  Mr.  Thomas,  tirho  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  afterwards  had  become 
a  preacher,  was  collecting  funds  for  a  mission 
in  Bengal ;  and  sought  to  unite  the  two  ob- 
jects. And  the  committee,  having  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  being  lully  of  opinion  that  a  door  was 
opened  in  the  East  Indies  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  agreed  to  invite  him  to 
go  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
agreeing  to  furnish  him  with  a  companion,  if 
one  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Carey  was  asked 
if  he  was  inclined  to  accompany  him,  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  While  they 
were  discussing  the  matter,  Mr.  Thomas  came 
in,  and  Mr.  Carey  rising  from  his  seat,  they 
fell  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept  "  From 
Mr.  Thomas'  account,"  said  Mr.  Fuller, "  there 
is  a  gold  mine  in  India,  but  it  seems  almost  as 
deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  will 
venture  to  explore  it ? "  "I  will  go  down," 
said  Mr.  Carey,  ^  but  remember,  that  you  must 
hold  the  ropes"  This  they  solemnly  engaged 
to  do. 

But  Mr.  Carey  found  difficulties  in  his  way. 
His  wife  was  utterly  adverse  to  the  mission, 
and  refused  to  accompany  him.  She  consented, 
however,  to  his  taking  with  him  their  eldest  son 
Felix. 

An  effort  was  made  in  London,  in  behalf  of 


the  object ;  but  it  Was  viewed  with  grtot  din- 
trust,  and  the  leading  men  were  afraid  of  com- 
mitting the  denomination  to  the  Society.  Mr. 
lliomas  visited  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  awaken  interest  and  coUect  funds.  Mr.  Ciy^y 
made  repeated  attempts  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  she  resolutely  refused. 
Yet,  he  considered  his  duty  to  God  paramount, 
and  amidst  the  severest  struggles  of  mind,  re- 
solved to  go,  intending  to  return  for  her  as  soon 
as  he  bad  secured  a  footing  for  the  mission.  But, 
being  diasappointed  of  sailing  at  the  time  set, 
in  the  interval  before  another  vessel  was  to 
sail,  Mr.  Carey  visited  her  again,  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  change  her  mind  ;  but  she 
still  refused.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  took  up 
the  case  of  his  friend,  and  after  renewing  his 
appeals  with  reiterated  urgency,  she  yidded, 
and  accompanied  her  husband.  They  em- 
barked, June  13,  1793,  and  arrived  at  Bala- 
sore,  on  the  7th  of  November.  For  the  history 
of  the  early  trials  and  struggles  of  this  mission, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  head, 
under  the  article  "  Hinboostan." 

In  1795,  the  Society  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  mission  in  Africa ;  and  two  young  men 
were  sent  out,  who  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
first  of  December  the  same  year.  But  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  his 
health  the  next  year,  and  the  other  embroiled 
himself  in  disputes  with  a  principal  person  in 
Sierra  Leone,  so  that  the  Governor  insisted  on 
his  leaving  the  colony,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  Society. 

The  organization  of  this  Society  is  very 
simple,  a  contribution  of  10s.  G«{.,  constituting 
membership,  with  the  right  of  voting  at  ita 
meetings.  Its  officers  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  ballot.  Its  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  36  ;  and  all  honop- 
ary  and  corresponding  members  of  the  con^ 
mittee,  together  with  all  ministers  who  are 
members  of  the  Society,  and  officers  of  Lon- 
don auxiliaries,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee. 

This  Society  have  extended  their  missions  to 
the  different  portions  of  India,  and  have  them 
now  in  operation,  in  Calcutta,  Bengal,  North- 
ern India,  Madras  and  Ceylon ;  also,  in  the 
West  Indies  :  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Bahamaa, 
and  Hayti ;  in  Africa,  and  in  France.  The 
table  at  the  close  of  this  article  exhibits  the 
present  state  of  their  missions,  and  shows  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  labors. 

Receipts. — ^The  following  table  shows  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the 
society  from  its  organization  to  March  31, 
1853,  with  the  average  annual  receipts  for 
the  periods  ^cified.  It  is  not,  however,  per- 
fectly accurate,  as  no  financial  statements  ap- 
pear in  the  reports  for  the  first  five  years ;  and 
m  two  other  years  in  which  they  are  lacking, 
we  have  given  the  amounts  of  the  preceding 
and  following  years : 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1853,  were  £17,225.  These  receipts  present 
the  same  general  feature  contained  in  the 
financial  reports  of  all  missionary  societies  :  a 
general  and  steady  advance  in  the  contribu- 
tions. The  large  amount  for  the  period  end- 
ing in  1844,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
includes  a  special  jubilee  fundi  collected  for  the 
Society's  50th  aoniyersary. 
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BARAEA:  Station  of  the  American 
Board  in  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  riyer. 

BARAPUTSA :  A  station  of  the  Wes^ 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa. 

BARBADOES  :    See  West  Indies. 

BARODA  :  The  chief  city  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  in  India,  230  miles  from  Bom- 
bay and  78  from  Surat :  Pop.  100,000.  Near 
the  city  is  a  bridge,  over  the  River  Visuamitra, 
which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in 
Gujerat«  A  station  of  the  I^ndon  Missionary 
Society. 

BARRA  POINT :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  West  Africa,  near 
St  Mary*a 

BARRIPORE  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  India,  16  miles  south- 
fast  of  Calcutta. 

BARTIGA  GROVE  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  British  Guiana. 

BASLE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY :  A 
seminary  was  established  at  Basle,  in  SwitKor- 
land,  in  1815,  for  the  education  of  missionaries 
to  the  heathen.  That  year,  a  Russian  army 
was  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  a 
Hungarian  army  on  the  other,  and  a  torrent 
of  bombs  was  opened  upon  the  town.  But  the 
Lord  sent  a  yiolent  east  wind,  which  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
bombs  were  exhausted  in  the  air  before  they 
coold  reach  the  houses.  In  consequence  of  this 
remarkable  deliverance,  the  people  of  God  re- 
solved to  establish  a  mission  seminary,  to  train 
op  pious  teachers  for  the  heathen.  The  first 
year,  they  had  only  a  fcw  rooms,  and  a  small 
Bomber  of  scholars,  their  income  being  £50 ; 
b«t  m  the  sixth  year,  they  were  able  to  build 
%  miasiona/y  college,  their  receipts  having  in- 


creased to  £5,000.  More  than  40  auxiliary 
societies  had  been  formed,  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  This  institution  has  since 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  valuable  and  de- 
voted laborers,  who  have  been  employed  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  furnished 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  many  of  their 
most  efficient  laborers.  In  1842,  the  institu- 
tion had  sent  out  175  missionaries,  and  28 
more  were  pursuing  Iheir  studies. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  orieinal  plan  to  send 
out  missionaries  to  the  heathen  ;  but  in  1821, 
a  society  was  regularly  organized,  (Die  Evan- 
gelischeMissionsgesellschafxzu  Basel,)  with  the 
design  of  engaging  fully  in  the  missionary 
work.  Its  first  representatives  went  forth  in 
the  following  year.  It  now  has  16  mission- 
aries in  Western  Africa ;  28  in  India ;  and  8 
in  China.  It  has  also  a  mission  in  North 
America.  From  the  last  report  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  were 
304,298  fr.  1  ne  disbursements  were  as  fol- 
lows • — for  the  African  mission,  71,291  fr. ;  for 
the  India  mission,  156,849  fr. ;  for  the  Chinese 
mission,  21,193  fr. ;  for  North  America,  1,443 
fr. ;  for  the  Missionary  Institute,  39,815  fr. ; 
for  other  expenses,  22,221  fr.  The  payments 
exceeded  the  receipts  in  the  sum  8,514  fr.  One 
year  before,  the  debt  of  the  society  was  55,000  fr. 
Towards  the  liquidation  of  this  amount,  26,402 
fr.  have  since  been  paid,  12,568  fr.  having  been 
received  from  the  city  of  Basle  for  this  purpose. 

BASSETERRE  :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  St  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

BATH :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BASSEIN  :  A  district  and  a  city  in  But- 
mah,  near  the  borders  of  Arracan,  and  the  seat 
of  a  mission  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary 
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Union.  The  mifision  is  pnncipally  for  the 
Karens. 

BASSA  COVE :  A  aettlement  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the  Mechlin 
river,  a  station  of  the  Am.  Baptist  and  Epis- 
copal Missions  in  Liberia. 

BATAVIA  :  A  city  and  seaport  of  Java, 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  east, 
and  of  residency  of  same  name,  at  the  month 
of  the  Jaccatra  river,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island.  Pop.  in  1842,  63,861,  of  whom  about 
3,000  were  Europeans,  the  rest  Chinese,  Java- 
nose,  Malays,  &c 

BATHURST :  A  village  of  recaptured  Af- 
ricans, in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Also  a  station  of  the 
Wcslcyan  Missionary  Society,  in  Great  Na- 
maqualand,  South  Africa. 

BArriCALOA :  A  town  and  district  on 
an  island  three  miles  in  cvcumferenoe,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ceylon,  66  miles  S.  S.  E.  from 
Trincomale.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary  Society. 

BATTICOTTA:  A  station  of  the  Am. 
Board,  in  Uie  northern  part  of  Ceylon,  about 
6  miles  north-west  of  Jannapatam,  and  7  miles 
south-west  from  Tillipally.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  male  seminary,  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
HastiDffs. 

B AU  :  One  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  most  inconveniently 
situated  for  every  thing  except  defence.  The 
town  is  continually  in  ruins  from  fire,  some 
part  of  it  being  constantly  ignited  by  careless 
or  malicious  people.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns,  and  the  metropolis  of  Feeiee.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

BEAUFORT:  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BEECHAM-DALE :  See  Aotea, 

BEERSHEBA :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  in  Great  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa,  near  Bethany. 

BEERSHEBA:  Station  of  the  French 
Protestants,  in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon 
river,  60  miles  south-west  of  Plaatberg. 

BEEA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Kafiraria^  South  Africa. 

BElGAUM  :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bejapoor,  India,  kt  150  53'  N.,and  long.  74^ 
42'  E.  Its  climate  is  healthv,  but  all  external 
trade  is  stopp^  for  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
the  rains.  jPopulation  in  1820,  7,654,  one- 
third  Mahrattas,  one-sixth  Mohammedans,  one- 
eighth  Jains,  and  one-ninth  Brahmins.  A 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

BELIZE  :  A  town  of  400  houses,  situated 
at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
Honduras  Bay.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

BELLART  :  A  fortified  town  in  the  Bala^ 
gant  ceded  districts,  India,  and  the  head  quar- 
ters of  a  civil  and  militarv  division ;  lat.  15^ 
6'  N.,  long.  76^  59'  E.    The  town  is  hirge  and 


populous.  Population  of  the  district,  927357. 
A  station  of  the  Loudon  Missionaiy  Society. 
BENARES :  A  large  and  celebrated  city, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince and  district  of  the  same  nam&  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460 
miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  Population 
632,000.  It  is  the  most  ^y  city  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  India,  and 
is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters. 
Benares  is  crowded  with  mendicant  priests. 
There  are  said  to  be  8,000  houses  occupied  by 
Brahmins,  who  live  upon  the  alms  and  offei^ 
ings  of  the  pilgrims.  This  city  is  believed  by 
the  Hindoos  to  form  no  part  of  the  terrestrisa 

§lobe,  but  to  rest  upon  tne  point  of  Siva's  tri- 
ent ;  hence,  they  say,  no  eiurthquake  can  ever 
affect  it 

BERBICE  :  A  colonv  in  British  Guiana, 
about  70  miles  east  of  CTeorgetown,  in  which 
there  are  several  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

BEkEA  :  Station  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon  river. 

BERHAMPORE :  A  town  in  Bengal,  sit^ 
uated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cossimbazar 
river,  about  six  miles  south  from  Moorshedabad. 
Population  20,000.  It  became  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1824. 

BERHAMPORE :  A  town  in  Orissa,  in 
Hindoostan,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  the  most  southern  station  of  the  Creneral 
Baptists  in  Orissa. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
An  institution  was  formed  at  Berlin,  in  1800, 
by  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  designed 
to  qualify  pious  young  men  for  missionaries. 
The  number  of  students  who  had  been  educa- 
ted there,  amounted,  in  1825,  to  40.  The  So- 
ciety has  14  missionaries  in  South  Africa ;  but 
it  has,  in  general,  assisted  other  bodies  of 
Christians  m  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  radier  than  sought  to  establish  mis- 
sions itself. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  UNION  FOR 
CHINA :  This  society  was  formed  in  June, 
1850,  during  a  visit  of  I)r.  Gutzlafi*  to  Berlin. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher  was  chosen  President, 
and  Prof.  Lachs,  Secretary.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  send  forth  European  laborers,  male 
and  female,  and  also  to  support  institutions  for 
the  training  of  native  preachers ;  and  it  hopes 
to  aid  in  evangelizing,  not  only  China,  but 
Thibet  and  the  adjacent  countries. ' 

BERMUDAS:  A  numerous  cluster  of 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
about  45  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  afld  hav- 
ing their  northern  point  in  long.  63^  28'  W., 
lat  320  34'  N.  Population  9  or  10,000.  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  several 
stations  on  these  islands.    (See  West  Indies,) 

BETHANY:  A  station  of  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  in  S.  Africa. 

BETH ABARA :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Jamaica,  W.  L 
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BETHEL :  A  station  of  the  Berlin  Mis- 
toiary  Society,  South  Africa. 

BETHEL :  A  station  of  the  Moravians 
on  St  Kitts,  W.  L 

BETHELSDORP  :  Station  of  the  Loo- 
don  Missionary  Society,  a  settlement  of  Hot- 
teDtots  in  South  Africa,  450  miles  east  of 
Cape  Town,  and  7  miles  north  of  Fort  Fred- 
eric, 

BETHESDA:  Station  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  Soath  Africa,  73  miles  N.  £. 
of  Cape  Town. 

BETHESDA :  A  station  of  the  Moravians 
on  St  Kitts,  W.  L 

BET  HULIA  :  Station  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant  Society  in  Sooth  Africa,  54  miles  S.  E. 
of  Philipoiis.  Inhabitants,  2,500,  chiefly 
Batlapis. 

BETTIGHERRY  :  A  station  of  the  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society  in  India. 

BETHANY :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  in  Great  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa. 

BEUL  AH  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
eionarv  Society  in  the  Society  Islands. 

BEJCLEY  :  A  settlement  in  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Mechlin  river,  six  miles  from  the 
(ytast,  the  chief  station  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Mission. 

BEIRUT  :  The  ancient  Berytm,  a  seaport, 
nnd  tliC  chief  town  of  the  Dmses.  Its  streets 
arc  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  suburbs  are 
nearlj  as  large  as  the  town,  consisting  of 
houses  interspersed  with  gardens  planted  with 
trees,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  environs  are  laid  out  in  plantations  full  of 
fine  trees,  and  a  stream  descending  from  Monnt 
Lebanon  winds  through  the  country  to  the 
scd.  The  moantains  enclose  a  fine  {ilain  filled 
with  mulberry-trees,  on  which  is  reared  the 
finest  silk  in  Syria.  Population  estimated  from 
12,000  to  20,000.  Beirftt  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Syria,  and  is  visited  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  European  steamers,  and  vessels  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  people  are 
divided  into  different  sects,  but  are  principally 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  speak  the  .Ajabic  lan- 
img:e.  Beirut  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Syria. 

BH AGALPUR :  A  station  of  the  Church 
MLssionaiT  Society,  in  North  India. 

BI1In6aR:  In  Hindoostan,  two  miles 
east  of  Ahmecliinggur,  and  was  occupied  as  a 
station  by  that  mission  in  1846.    Pop.  4,000. 

BIABOU  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  St  Vin- 
cent W.  I. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES  :  Ongm.— Until  the 
ibrmation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  1804,  it  is  believed  that  there  did 
not  pjjist  in  the  world  any  society  havinff  for 
its  sole  object  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  among 
tlie  people  generally.  An  association  had  ex- 
isted in  liondon  for  several  years,  having  fori 


its  object  the  supply  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.    It  was  afterwards  some- 
what remodeled,  and  called  the  "  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society/'  but  its  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  a  single  point,  and  were  somewhat 
limited  even   there.     A  society  called  the 
"French    Bible    Society,"   was   formed   in 
France,  in  1792,  but  its  operations  were  impe- 
ded from  various  causes,  and  after  struggling 
along  for  a  few  years,  tiie  society  disposed  of 
the  Bibles  on  hand,  settled  up  their  accounts, 
and  dissolved  in  August,  1803.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  no  etfort  had  been 
put  forth  to  furnish  a  supply  of  Bibles  for  the 
destitute  generally,  for  tne  several  missionary 
societies  in  England  and  Scotland  published 
large  editions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  well 
as  other  religious  books,  and  tracts.     One 
society  alone,  "The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  formed  in  1696,  printed 
the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  the  whole  Biblo 
in  the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  four 
editions  of  it  in  the  Welsh  language,  besides 
many  editions  in  English.    The  operations  of 
this    Bocietv  are   still    increasing.     By  the 
efforts  of  these   societies  many  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  put  in  circulation,  while  as  yet 
there  was  no  general  society  to  supervise  the 
effort,  and  carry  forward  the  worK  with  an 
energy  and  system  becoming  its  importance. 
The  supply  of  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
for  distriDution  in  that  principality,  seems  to 
have  been  the  moving  spring  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  and  roreign  Bible  Society. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  a  Welsh  minister,  had 
urged  that  something  should  be  done,  and  at 
length,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  had  traversed  tlie  ground,  wrote 
and  published  an  cSsay,  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  speedy 
and  vigorous  action,  and  suggesting  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lar^e  national  mstituiion.    Those 
hints  rested  with  weight  in  the  minds  of  manv 
benevolent  men,  a  general  meeting  was  invited, 
and  the  British  and' Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  duly  organized  on  the  7tn  of  March,  1804. 
Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  society 
a   correspondence   was    opened    with    many 
friends  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  large  oitics  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  ether  places 
more  distant,  unfolding  the  "views  entertained, 
as  well  as  the  plans  proposed ;  urging  cooper- 
ation either  by  the  formation  of  distinct  soci- 
eties, or  becoming  auxiliary,  and  offering  pecu- 
niary aid  if  needed.    It  was  not  long  before  a 
response  came  from  Germany.    The  friends  of 
the  cause  at  the  city  of  Nurenberg  assembled 
and  formed  a  Bible  Society  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society, 
calling  it  the  "  Nurenberg  Bible  Society."  In 
about  two  years  the  seat  of  the  society  was 
transferred  to  Basle,  as  possessing  more  facili- 
ties for  printing  and  distributing  the  Scrip* 
tures.     The  Society  is  now  known  as  tho 
**  German  Bible  Society." 
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Other  places  soon  followed,  and  in  a  few 
Tears  the  great  work  was  fairly  under  way. 
In  ten  years  from  the  formation  of  the  Briti^i 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  mainly  through 
their  advice  and  cooperation,  82  large,  inde- 
pendent Bible  societies  had  been  formed  in 
Kurope,  several  having  many  auxiliaries  of 
their  own  ;  five  important  branches  had  been 
established  in  Asia,  four  of  them  auxiliary  to 
the  British  Society,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay  and  Java,  and  one,  viz.,  Astrachan, 
auxiliary  to  the  Russian.  Two  auxiliary  80> 
cieties  had  been  formed  in  Africa,  viz.,  one  on 
the  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  the 
other  at  St  Helena.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Bible  societies  had  been  formed 
on  the  American  continent,  exclusive  of  one 
at  Quebec,  and  one  at  Pictou,  with  the  '^  Nova 
Scotia  Bible  Society,"  established  at  Halifax, 
with  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  that 
Province.  Two  auxiliaries  to  the  British  So- 
cie^  were  formed  in  the  West  Indies,  viz.,  one 
at  cfamaica,  of  colored  people,  and  one  at  An- 
tigua. The  same  time  that  the  work  was  thus 
advancing  in  the  four  great  quarters  of  the 
globe,  no  less  than  559  societies  auxiliary  to 
the  great  parent  society  in  London,  had  been 
formed  within  the  British  dominions. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  names 
of  the  several  large  independent  societies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  with  the  date  of  their  sev- 
eral organizations. 


TABLE. 


lun  OF 


VAJfS.  0BaAM7JlTI0X. 

German  Bible  Society May  10,  1804 

Berlin  Bible  Society F«b.  11,  1806 

Ratlsbon  (Catholic)  Bible  Socie ly 1 805 

Dublin  Bible  Society  (aftemards  aux.} . .  1806 

Hibi'inian  Bible  Soc.  (afterwards  aux.) . .  1807 

Edinbargh  Bible  Soc.  (aftern-arda  aux.) .  July  81, 1809 

Hunfrarian  Bible  Society 1811 

Zurich  Bible  Society Sept.,  1812 

Wirtembor^  Bible  Society 1812 

Finni*»h  Bible  Society 1812 

Koninpsburgb  Bible  Society 1812 

Chur  Bible  Society  (Oitholic) 1813 

Scbamiaufteu  Bible  Society 1813 

Rustfian  Bible  Society  with  ten  large  aux* 

iliarioa.  formed  in  1813, 1814,  and  1815  Jan.  23,  1813 

Ft.  Gall  Bible  Society July  3,  1813 

iHland  of  GotbUnd  Bible  Society Oct.  13,  1813 

Gothenburg  Bible  Society Kot.  4,  1813 

Wetteras  Bible  Society 1813 

Berne  Bible  Society 

Am«tertlara  En^liHh  Bible  Society Ukrch  23, 1814 

NetherUnds  Bible  Society,  with  33  branch 

BOcietie.s 

Hanover  Bible  Society  with  an  auxiliary 

atOKuaburg July  25,  1814 

Hborfii  Id  Bible  Society  with  anXiUaries. .  July,  1814 

PruBsian  Bib.  Soc.  with  many  auxiliarioa  Aug.  2,  1814 

Tliuringian  Bible  Society Aug.  10,  1814 

Saxon  liiblc  Society Sept.  16,  1814 

Lubcc  Bible  Society Oct.  12,  1814 

Hainbro-AUona  Bible  Society 1814 

Swe<Uhh  Bible  Society 1814 

Danish  Bible  Society 

Stra«*bnrg  Bible  Society ^ec.  30,  1814 

laucanne  Bible  Society Dec.  30, 1814 

Goiicvu  Bible  Society Dec.  31,  1814 

llicUclield  Bible  Society March  15, 1815 


HAME.  Gnojjawaojh 

OeT*  Bible  Society 18ld 

Bremen  Bibl«  Society April,  1816 

Lund  Bible  Society 18U 

Iceland  Bible  Society July,  1816 

fimnawick  Bible  Soeiety June  18, 1815 

NMsau  Hamburg  Bible  Society Jan.  1 , 1 81ft 

Frankfort  Bible  Society Jan.  4,  18U» 

New  Wied  and  Wied  Kunckel  Hble  Soc. .  Jan.  8,  1816 

ABIA. 

Calcutta  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society 1 811 

Colombo  (auxiliar}')  Bible  Society 1 812 

Bombay  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society 181  a 

Java  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society Jose  4, 1814 

Aatrachan  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society 1815 

llanritiaa  and  Bourbon  (anx.)  Bible  Boc*  181ft 

St.  Helena  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society 1814 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Biblo 
Society  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  Bible  opera- 
tions on  the  globe.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  the  year  1808,  bat  not  veir  long 
after  this  Bible  societies  were  also  formed 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maire,  New 
Hampshire,  Kew  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  other  southern  states,  while  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Schermerhom,  who 
performed  a  missionary  tour  to  the  south-west 
and  west,  in  1814,  aided  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  Bible  Societies, 
were  instrumental  in  arousing  the  churches, 
and  procuring  ultimately,  the  establishment  of 
Bible  societies  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  comprehending 
both  state  and  county  societies,  so  that  on  tbo 
establishment  of  the  American  Bible  Societv, 
in  1816,  there  existed  more  than  fifty  Biblo 
Societies  in  the  United  States  in  active  opera- 
tion, forty-three  of  which  became  at  ouoe  aux- 
iliary to  the  National  Institution. 

The  subject  of  forming  a  national  society, 
had  been  agitated  from  year  to  year,  among 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  nothing  definite  had  been 
efiectcd,  until  the  year  1815,  when  a  plan  was 
sketched  by  the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society, 
and  sent  out  to  the  sister  societies  for  concur- 
rence. This  plan  met  with  very  general  favor, 
and  not  long  after,  the  managers  of  the  New- 
York  Bible  Society  expressed  their  views  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  approving  of  the  plan,  and 
concluding  by  requesting  the  Hon.  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  then  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Biblo 
Society,  to  invite  a  general  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  May,  1816.  This  was  done,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  accordingly,  and  61  dele- 
gates, from  ten  different  states  in  the  Union, 
appeared  with  credentials  from  between  30 
and  40  different  local  societies;  the  subjects 
involved  were  all  carefully  examined,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  meeting,  viz.  Thursday,  May 
11th,  1816,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
"The  American  Bible  Societt"  was  duly 
organized. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  American 
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Bible  Society  h&s  gone  steadily  onward,  en- 
larging its  operations  from  year  to  year  until 
its  inflaence  haa  been  felt  to  some  extent  by 
ilmost  every  nation  under  heaven.  Every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  has  cooperated 
IB  the  good  work,  either  directly  or  tnroagh 
societies  auxiliary  to  the  national  institution, 
of  wliich,  up  to  May,  1853,  there  were  1457, 
with  2500  branches,  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  about  twenty  years,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  evangelical  denominations  co- 
operated harmoniou^y  in  the  operations  of 
^e  American  Bible  Society.  At  length,  in 
1835,  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  Bap* 
tist  denomination  and  tlie  Managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  relation  to  the 
principles  on  which  new  versions  should  be 
made  in  foreign  languages;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  latter,  in  adoptinu; 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  tliat  they  ^^  feel  at 
liberty  to  encourage  only  such  versions  as 
conform  in  the  principles  of  their  translation 
to  the  common  English  version,  at  lease  so 
iar  as  that  all  the  religious  denominations, 
represented  in  this  Society,  can  consistently 
use  and  circulate  said  versit>ns  in  their  several 
M^hottls  and  communities,**  the  principal  part 
of  ttie  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
State?  withdrew  from  the  Am.  B.  8..  and  in 
1887,  they  formed  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society;  a  provisional  organization, 
under  the  same  name,  having  been  formed  in 
Kt^w  York  the  year  beft )re.  Thi s  Society  n ow 
has  about  850  auxiliaries.  But  a  portion  of 
tliose  who  left  the  Ameiican  Bible  Society,  on 
tt  is  occasion,  were  desirous  of  making  an  en- 
tire revision  of  the  English  version.  1  his  pro- 
duced a  division  in  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Sucietv,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
tl:e  American  Bible  Union  in  1860. 

We  have  sketched  the  history  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  foregoing 
ptt!^  from  its  formation  in  1804  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  American  Society  in  1816.  Its 
prOjTrere  for  the  thirty^?even  years  which  have 
traa^pircd  since  that  time  has  been,  in  a  most 
omphatic  sense,  upward  and  onward.  From  a 
handful  of  men  at  the  beginning,  not  more 
than  could  sit  around  a  table,  it  has  become  a 
Ban»on  in  strength,  stretching  its  giant  arras, 
larlon  with  blessmgs,  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  world.  The  Bible  Societies  in  continental 
Eorope,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  have 
experienced  many  changes  in  the  last  thirty- 
KTCQ  years.  Some  which  were  then  formed 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  many  others  have 
been  organized,  and  at  the  present  time  Bible 
societies  are  found  in  successful  operation  in 
every  Enropcan  nation,  as  well  a<?  in  many  im- 
pr»r*ant  places  in  Asia,  on  the  African  coa^^t, 
M'l  in  many  isles  of  the  sea.  It  might  be 
diffiralt  to  name  them  all,  were  we  to  atu»mpt 
the  task,  but  we  are  safe  in  the  assertion  that 
as  many  as  one  hnndred  independent  societies 
»e  now  in  operation,  exclusive  of  many  hun- 


dreds of  auxiliaries  and  brandies  which  are 
clustering  around  them.  Such  is  a  ver^  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bible  so- 
cieties to  the  present  time.  We  turn  now  to 
trace  the 

Results. — ^Yery  great  and  encouraging  re- 
sults may  be  stat^  here  in  very  few  words. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  on  the  8th  of  March,  1853,  on 
entering  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  existence, 
and  then  reported  that  the  society  had  issued 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  number  of  25,- 
402,309  copies,  and  had  expended  in  that  work 
four  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  it  had  print^  and 
circulated  the  Scriptures  was  148.  The  nura 
ber  of  its  auxiliaries  direct,  waa  4,257. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  from  its  insti- 
tution, in  1816,  up  to  May  1, 1853,  a  period 
of  thirty-seven  years,  has  put  into  circulation, 
9,088,352  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages,  raising  from  various  sources 
about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  at 
least  $400,000  of  which  has  been  expended  to 
aid  in  furnishing  the  Scriptures  for  distribution 
among  the  heathen. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  two  great  national  institutions,  with 
their  host  of  auxiliaries,  the  Bible  societies  in 
continental  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
have  published  and  circulated  some  five  or  six 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  in 
the  various  languages  spoken  there ;  while  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  put  into 
circulation  more  than  half  a  million  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  35  different  languages, 
and  as  many  more  in  English,  and  expended 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  nearly 
265,000  of  which  was  expended  in  the  foreign 
work.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  operations 
is  the  publication  and  circulation  of  nearly 
50,000,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
almost  all  the  languages  spoken  upon  earth, 
and  the  expenditure  in  this  important  work  of 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Such  arc 
the  great  results  of  the  operations  of  Bible 
societies  in  the  last  fifty  years.  These  results 
encourage  the  ho^ie  that  the  time  promised  is 
at  hand,  when  the  gospel  shall  blossom  and 
bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit. 
For  the  details  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  tike  Brit,  and 
Foreign  Bib,  Soc, ;  Owen's  Historu  of  tiie  first 
ten  years  of  that  society ;  the  Annual  Reports  of 
Vu  Am,  Bib,  Soc. ;  and  tiie  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Am.  and  For,  Bib,  Soc ;  and  also  to  Stride 
land's  History  of  the  Am,  Bib,  Soc.,  pMished  in 
1849. — Rev.  J.  Greenleaf« 

The  following  table  embodies  much  valuable 
information,  showing  the  progressive  advanca- 
mcnt  of  the  Bible  cause  in  this  country  foi 
the  \Qs^i  22  years ;  and  the  proportion  of  do 
mestic  and  foreign  apnropriations : 
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BBCBIFTB  or  THB  AVlEBIOAN  BIBLE  BOCIBTT  AS  THB  RESULT  OF  D0NATI01ia»  AKD 

APPBOPBIATION8  MADE  OP  THE  SAME. 


Year. 


1832, 

1833, 
1834, 
1835, 

183b, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 

1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 

1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 

1848, 
1849, 
1860, 
1851, 


1852, 


Reeeiptfl. 


$47,564 
46,091 
64,670* 
62,868 

58,781 
35,728 
44,365 
53,285 

48,030 
61,840 
74,530 
65,244 

67,606 

68,468 

104,551 

73,946 

94,505 

91,804 

117,794 

120,065 


pBziodfl. 


211,093 


DonatioiM 
for  For.  DU. 


192,159 


249,644 


314,571 


424,168 
1,391,635 


13,789 
6,589 
3,631 
5,840 

6,4*18 
2,686 
3,843 
2,419 

1,247 

1,091 

1,626 

965 

1,938 

a0,762 

1,483 


ApproprUted 
for  For.  Ums. 


631 
15,300 
17,000 
35,500 

39,070 

6,326 

20,230 

19,465 

10,549 
30,794 
16,619 
15,618 

23,945 

13,792 

1,500 

18,000 

9,500 
11,188 
17,900 

9,100 


Periods. 


For  Wsm^Vmii. 


68,431 


85,091 


142,662 


73,480 


57,237 


47,788 
332,027 


107,068 


176,164 


257,334 


376,380 
1,069,609 


BIMBIA :  A  station  of  the  'English  Bap- 
tists at  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

BINTENNE :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
on  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

BIBKLANDS  :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  South  Africa,  containing 
a  large  population  of  Kaffres. 

BLACK  TOWN  :  The  fortified  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  city  of  Madras,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Uindoostan.  It  was  occupied 
as  a  station  of  the  Am.  Board,  in  1849. 

BLINK  WATER  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Buffalo  river, 
in  South  Africa. 

BLUEFIELDS  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society,  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

BLYEND  A  AL :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  Berbice. 

BOMBAY  :  A  city  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  occupying  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
8  miles  in  length  N.  to  S.,  and  2  or  3  in 
width.  The  population,  as  reported  in  1851, 
is  556,000.  Of  these,  297,000  are  Hindoos, 
speaking  the  Mahrattaand  Gujathe  languages, 
and  124,000  are  Mohammedans.  The  rest  are 
Parsecs,  Jains,  &c.  The  Mohammedans  gen- 
erally speak  Ilindostanec.  llic  Parsees  of 
Bombay  are  about  100,000  in  number,  while 
the  Jains  number  only  a  few  thousands.  I'he 
Roman  Catholics  arc  numerous.  Bombay,  next 


to  Madras,  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  and  commands  the  whole  irade 
of  the  north-west  coast,  and  of  the  IVrsian 
Gulf.  The  Am.  Board  commenced  its  mission 
here  in  1812. 

BOOK  AND  TRACl^  SOCIETIES  :  The 
Bible  itself  is  a  series  of  inspiix'd  tracts,  gath- 
ered into  a  sacred  volume.  Wicklif!  was  the 
author  of  more  than  one  hundred  volumes 
against  Popery,  besides  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  numerous  tracts,  which  were 
extensively  read,  notwithstanding  they  were 
ordered  to  be  burned.  Some  of  his  tracts, 
borne  to  Bohemia  by  an  Oxford  student  in 
1389,  sowed  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  heart  of 
Jolm  IIuss,  whose  writings  in  turn  were 
blessed  to  Martin  Luther,  who  was  the  author 
of  740  tracts  and  books,  which  bore  no  incoQ> 
siderable  part  in  the  Great  Reformation.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kncwledge  was 
formed  in  England  in  1701,  partly  "  to  dis- 
perse both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bibles  and 
tracts  of  religion."  In  1750,  was  formed  the 
first  institution  of  a  catholic  character,  of 
which  there  is  any  notice — "The  Society  for 
Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,"  and  its  works  were  extensively  useful. 
In  1756,  similar  institutions  were  formed  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  deluge  of  infidel  publico- 
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tjona,  the  oflkpring  of  fhe  French  BevolutioD, 
],'X)inpted  ^Mi-s.  Hannah  More  to  prepare  a 
Etries  of  tracts,  entitled  "*  The  Cheap  Kepo8>* 
tiry  Tracts/*  which  had  an  immense  and  use- 
ful circulation.  More  than  2,000,000  copies 
were  scattered  abroad.  The  demonstration  of 
the  pow^r  of  a  cheap,  popular  religious  litera- 
ture, in  the  success  of  Mrs.  More's  efibrts,  and 
the  benevolent  zeal  of  the  Rev.  George  Bur- 
dcr,  let  to  the  formation  of 

The  Religious  Tract  Societt,  London,  in 
1799  ;  whith  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the 
parent  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  pro- 
geDT  of  tract  societies  throughout  the  world, 
'llie' object  of  their  organization  was  to  publish 
and  circolate  evangclicar  truth,  in  simple,  un- 
sectarian  forms.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  churchmen  and  dissenters ; 
and  their  first  address  declares  that  its  publi- 
cations shall  contain  *'  nothing  of  the  shibboleth 
of  sect ;  nothing  to  recommend  one  denomina- 
tion, or  to  throw  odium  on  another ;  nothing 
of  the  acrimony  of  contending  parties  against 
those  that  differ  from  them ;  but  pure  good- 
natured  Christianity,  in  which  all  the  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  who  are  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life, 
can  unite  with  pleasure,  as  in  one  great  com- 
mon cause.  ^  or  should  any  worldly  scheme 
be  interwoven  with  the  truth,  or  attempted  to 
be  concealed  under  its  folds.  Here  should  not 
be  seen  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  carnal  end, 
iu  any  form  or  for  any  purpose,  however  lauda- 
ble some  mav  think  it ;  nothing  but  divine 
troth,  unminfffed,  unadulterated,  and  pure  as  it 
came  from  heaven,  fit  for  the  whole  human 
race  to  imbibe." 

The  site  occupied  by  the  Society's  edifice  in 
London  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  his- 
torical association  to  be  found  in  the  metro- 
polis. It  adjoins  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  where 
Wickliff  met  his  persecutors,  and  Tyndale's 
Testaments  and  Luther's  writings  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  where  martyrs  suf- 
fered for  the  truth.  It  is  a  befitting  spot  for 
the  multiplication  of  thoae  gospel  writings 
which  symbolize  the  revived  power  and  ulti- 
mate tfinmph  over  all  error  and  opposition, 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  in  all  lands. 

ITie  publications  of  the  **  Religious  Tract 
Society"  are  about  5,000  in  number,  and  are 
so  TBrfed  in  character,  style  and  language,  as 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes.  Besides  a 
valuable  series  of  tracts  and  children's  tracts, 
several  hundred  books  for  the  young,  a  rich 
variety  of  standard,  practical  treatises,  and 
many  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Society  issues  four*or  five  periodicals  for  voung 
and  old,  with  a  wide  and  useful  circulation. 
Of  "The  Leisure  Hour,"  about  80,000  are  circu- 
lated; of  the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  abont45.000 ; 
and  of  the  '^  Child's  Companion"  about  40,000. 
l%e  total  circulation  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety's publications  exceeds  six  hundnd  millims 
ff  topiit.    Its  total  annual  receipts  are  about 
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£70,000  or  about  $350,000,  inclnding  £8,000 
or  £10,000  in  donations.  Its  total  recci]}tR  lor 
the  first  fifty  years  were,  in  donations  £If/2,.552y 
and  for  sales  £1,023,215  =  £1,202,242,  or 
about  $6,000,000.  Its  gratuitous  issues  and  , 
grants  of  money,  paper,  engravings,  &c.,  for 
the  foreign  Christian  press  in  fifty  year^ 
amounted  te  £155,372,  or  about  $750,000. 

The  fruits  of  these  stupendous  opcrationt 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  many 
have  been  garnerea  for  the  great  day.    A  fad 
of  pleasing  interest  in  the  early  history  of  thiv 
society  must  conclude  our  condensed  sketch 
Scarcely  were  its  own  foundations  laid,  and  ita 
special  work  commenced,  before  its  founden 
and  early  managers  were  providentially  led  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  kindred  society  fcr 
the  circulation  of  the  Holv  Scriptures.    Thi 
secretary  and  committee  of  the  Tract  Society 
became  the  founders  of  the  British  and  For 
eign  Bible  Society  in  1804,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  secretary  of  the  former,  became  thf • 
first  secretary  of  the  latter.    Thus  were  linkecf 
together  by  parental  and  filial  ties  two  of  tho 
most^influential  and  useful  of  the  bcncvolen' 
institutions  of  the  world. 

The  American  Tract  Society  was  formed 
in  New  York,  May  11, 1825,  and  has  become 
the  largest  institution  of  its  class  in  the  world 
A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  befits  these  pages. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Rciigioui 
Tract  Society,  London,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  com- 
menced in  1803  the  publication  of  tracts  and 
books.    The  Connecticut  Tract  Society,  Rev. 
Dr.  Dwight,  president,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
secretary,  was  formed  in  1807,  and  other  kin^ 
died  institutions  came  into  being.    The  tracts 
of  Hannah  More  found  their  way  to  Boston, 
and  reached  the  youthful  members  of  a  com- 
mercial  firm,  by  whom    they  were   highly 
prized.    They  caused  several  numbers  to  oq 
reprinted,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  accompa* 
nying  the  packages  of  goods  sent  from  their 
store  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
some  of  these  tracts.    During  long  and  useful 
lives.  Homes  and  Homer  continued  the  active 
friends  of  the  Society  which  owed  its  origin 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  infiuence.   In 
1814  the  New  England  (afterwards  the  Amer- 
ican) Tract  Society,  was  formed  at  Boston — a 
suggestion  at  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozen  Chris- 
tian friends  having  led  to  the  contribution  of 
sums  for  printing  several  tracts,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  deliberation  and  experiment,  to 
the  organization  of  a  society  wiiich  put  in 
circulation  about  4,250,000  of  publications  in 
the  ten  succeeding  years.     Other  societies^ 
catholic  or  denominational,  were  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
circulation  previous  to  1825,  reached  about 
10,000,000  copies. 

In  1824,  a  correspondence  commenced  be*  • 
tween  the  New  York  Religious  Tract  Society 
and  the  American  Tract  Society  at  Bostoi^ 
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which  resulted  in  a  public  meeting  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  March  11,  1825,  at  which 
the  plan  of  a  national  tract  society  was 
adopted,  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  tract 
societies  ;  and  a  subscription  for  the  erection 
of  a  tract-house  was  commenced  with  $5,000 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  $3,000  by  Mr.  Moses 
Allen,  and  $1,000  each  by  W.  W.  Chester 
and  Richard  T.  Haines,  which  were  afterwards 
increased  to  more  than  $25,000  by  donors  in 
New  York  city.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  various  tract  societies  assembled  in  New 
York,  May  10,  1825,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
chairman ;  the  constitution  was  approved,  and, 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  organization  was 
effected,  and  the  comer  stone  of  the  tract- 
house  laid  with  solemn  religious  services ;  S. 
V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  president;  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Hallock,  secretary;  Moses  Allen,  Esq., 
treasurer ;  Riev.  Drs.  Milnor,  Spring,  Knox  and 
Edwards,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Sommers  and  Sum- 
mcrfield.  Publishing  Committee.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  this  meeting  that  the  lamented 
Sunimerfield  made  his  last  public  address,  in 
which  he  said,  **  In  all  the  anniversaries  I  l^vc 
ever  attended,  in  Europe  or  America,  I  have 
never  been  so  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  love  pervading 
every  heart.  Again  and  again  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping.  The  very  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  the  atmosphere  of  heaven ;  one 
which  angels  come  down  to  inhale,  and  in  which 
God  himself  delights  to  dwell."  Of  the  insti- 
tution so  auspiciously  formed,  the  American 
Tract  Society  at  Boston,  became  a  branch, 
transferring  its  stereotype  plates,  and  render- 
ing the  most  efficient  cooperation  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Other  catholic  societies  also  be- 
came auxiliaries  of  the  new  institution. 

"  The  basis  of  union"  was  declared  in  the 
first  uddrcss  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Christian  public  to  be  the  following  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  evangelical 
believers  are  agreed :  "  Man's  native  sinfulness : 
the  purity  and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God  ; 
the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  tne  necessity  and  reality  of  his 
atonement  and  sacrifice ;  the  efficiency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  renovation ;  the 
free  and  full  oficrs  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty 
of  men  to  accept  it ;  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness ;  and  an  everlasting  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  beyond  the  grave." 

Besides  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  tracts 
and  children's  tracts  for  domestic  circulation, 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  press  in  Pagan 
lands  were  recognised  from  the  outset,  and 
appropriations  were  made  for  this  object  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  as  in  all  the  subse- 
quent years  of  its  history.  The  principles  gov- 
erning foreign  grants  were  drawn  up  by  Jere- 
miah Evarts,  Esq.,  then  the  far-sighted  Secre- 
tanr  of  the  A.  B.  C.  P.  M.  How  extensive 
and  useful  this  cooperation  with  the  missionary 
work  has  been,  will  appear  hereafter. 


Volume  Enterffrite, — ^Ic  the  third  year,  the 
Society  commenced  the  Vdume  ErUerpriset  by 
stereotyping  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress, 
at  the  expense  of  benevolent  friends,  followed 
by  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  and  Call  to  the  Un- 
converted, Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
other  practical  works.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer, 
of  Virginia,  prompted  an  enterprise  for  sup- 
plying the  southern  Atlantic  Suites  with  these 
volumes,  which  was  extended  to  other  states. 
Agents  were  raised  up  who  visited  c(  ngrega- 
tions  in  various  parta  of  the  country  to  pro- 
mote  the  circulation  of  good  books  by  the  aid 
of  voluntary  distributors ;  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  employment  of  the  standard 
religious  press  as  a  means  of  popular  evangel- 
ization. The  various  "  Boards  of  Publication," 
and  the  unprecedented  activity  of  religious 
book-publishing,  may  be  traced,  in  a  good  de-' 
gree,  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  "  Vol- 
ume Enterprise." 

Systematic  Distribution  of  Tracts. — In  the 
fourth  year  attention  was  directed  to  systematfc 
tract  visitation,  or  the  employment  of  faith fv) 
personal  effort  for  the  salvation  of  individuai 
scvJsj  in  connection  with  the  systematic  distri- 
bution of  religious  tracts.  Harlan  Page,  then 
the  Society's  depositary,  enlisted  his  energies 
in  this  work,  and  furnished  an  illustration  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  principle  underlying  this 
system  of  doing  good.  Numerous  auxiliary 
societies  were  formed,  especially  in  our  great 
cities  and  larger  towns,  which  still  prsevere 
in  the  tract^mission  work,  and  are  widely  use- 
ful to  the  neglected  classes  of  the  population. 
The  New  JWifc  City  Tract  Society  employs  26 
missionaries,  including  three  for  German  and 
other  emigrants,  and  one  for  seamen,  who 
have  associated  with  them  1,110  visitors,  and 
distribute  annually  about  1,500,000  tracts. 
The  i-csults  are  most  cheering,  as  appears  from 
the  following  statistics  for  18.^3  :  Tracts  dis- 
tributed in  English  and  other  languages, 
1,579,756,  embracing  6,319,030  pages ;  Bibles 
and  Testaments  supplied  to  the  destitute,  2,434 ; 
volumes  lent  from  ward  libraries,  5,416 ;  child- 
ren gathered  into  Sabbath-schools,  2,247 ;  into 
public  schools,  284;  into  Bible  classes,  121  ; 
into  church,  1,602 ;  temperance  pledges  ob- 
tained, 562 ;  district  prayer-meetings  held, 
1,483 ;  backsliders  reclaimed,  32  ;  persons  re- 
ported as  hopefully  converted,  1 73 ;  converts 
united  in  tlie  evangelical  churches,  154. 

Coiportage. — In  May,  1841,  the  system  of 
Colportage  commenced.  The  Volume  Enter- 
prise had  not  reached  the  destitute  classes,  aLd 
tract  visitation  had  been  restricted  mainly  to 
large  cities  and  towns.  Tbe  combination  of 
the  elements  of  both  enterprises,  systematically 
applied  to  the  destitute,  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  new  movement ;  and  competent  agen- 
cies for  directing  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  colporteurs  had  been  providentially  trained 
in  the  Volume  Enterprise.  The  annual  report 
for  1841  presented  a  view  of  the  destitutions 
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of  tlie  coQDtary.  The  secretarv  for  this  depart^ 
ment»  (Mr.  Cook,)  immediately  after  the  aoni- 
TCfsary  at  New  x  ork,  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  <^  the  Society  at  Boston,  and  made  an 
appeal  for  men  and  funds  to  begin  the  colpor- 
teur enterprise;  be  has  been  the  author  of 
all  Uie  public  docaments  and  appeals  relating 
to  it  From  the  four  or  five  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  the  next  morning,  two 
were  selected  and  commissioned;  Mr.  Asa 
Prescott,  now  a  pastor  in  Illinois,  who  went 
to  a  destitute  part  of  Indiana ;  and  Bev.  P. 
FoUansbee,  who  labored  with  great  acceptance 
for  four  years  in  Kentucky,  and  then  entered 
on  his  gracious  reward.  They  were  the  first 
American  colporteurs.  The  number  increased 
from  11  in  1841,  to  508  in  1850,  and  619  in 
1854,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1842,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries  made  an  official  extended  tour  at  the  West, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
MTonts  of  the  Grerman  emigrant  population. 
His  representations  led  to  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  colportage  to  the  various  classes  of 
emigrants,  Germans,  French,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  and  Spanish,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Papal.  •  An  average  of  about  100 
colporteurs  are  employed  among  them;  and 
perhaps  no  feature  of  the  Society's  work  is 
more  important  and  hopeful  than  this.  Some 
of  the  most  cheering  records  of  modern  evan- 
gelization may  be  found  among  the  reports  of 
the  German  and  Norwegian  colporteurs.  The 
firit  German  colporteur  in  this  country  was 
Le^er  Ritty,  a  converted  Roman  Catholic. 

I'he  plan  pursued  in  the  pra?ecution  of  col- 
portage is  as  follows ;  the  qualifications  of  tlie 
colporteur  having  been  investigated  and  a 
comoiisjion  issued,  he  is  supplied  with  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  and  proceeds  to  his 
prescribed  field,  ordinarily  one  or  two  counties. 
He  goes  from  house  to  house,  selling  his  books 
wlien  practicable,  but  supplying  the  families  of 
the  poor  and  the  erring  gratuitously,  accom- 
panying his  visits  with  personal  religious  con- 
Terj-ation  and  prayer ;  holding  prayei -meetings, 
ddivering  public  addresses,  Ibrmmg  Sabbath- 
K-hoolsj  promoting  temperance,  and  advancing 
the  kinijdom  of  the  Bcucemcr  in  all  appropri- 
ate ways.  Monthly  reports^  of  his  labors  are 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  colportage,  and 
qnarteriv  reports  both  to  the  Superinten- 
^'^t  an J  to  the  Committee.  Superintending 
^t'ocies  are  ettablished  at  important  commer- 
cial centres,  with  depositories,  as  at  Rochester, 
Piiiladclphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Or- 
l«iiLs  Mobile,  St.'  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
&^  with  experienced  agents,  having  each  the 
wersight  of  30,  50,  or  100  colporteurs.  Mi- 
iit.te  attention  is  thus  given  to  the  wants, 
tlAracter  and  labors  of  this  self-denying  band  of 
C.'iristian  men.  They  also  have  the  oversight 
&f  the  Society's  general  agents,  as  they  tra- 
Taae  their  fields,  and  come  m  contact  with  the 
colporteurs,  and  of  the  executive  officers,  who 


occasionally  convene  them,  and  spend  several 
days  in  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  much 
due,  under  God,  to  these  precautions  that  the 
system  has  thus  far  worked  without  friction  or 
disappointment. 

Among  the  three  thousand  different  persons 
enlisted  in  this  cause,  since  the  enterprise  be- 
gan, more  than  1000  have  been  connected  with 
about  50  difierent  colleges,  universities  and 
theological  seminaries,  of  about  20  difibrent 
denominations,  engaged  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  the  gospel  ministry.  And  besides 
accomplishing  untold  good  to  others,  their  dis- 
cipline has  been  of  much  benefit  to  themselves, 
in  preparing  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
pastoral  life.  Many  who  are  usefully  employed 
m  the  sacred  office  in  this  or  other  lands  will 
unite  in  the  testimony  recently  borne  by  the 
first  American  colporteur :  "  Among  all  the 
means  of  preparation  which  the  Lord  has 
spent  upon  me,  1  look  upon  ray  colporteur  lar 
boFB  as  liolding  an  important,  if  not  the  most 
important  place,  except  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

The  statistics  of  colportage  furnish  an  im- 
pressive illustration  of  its  practical  efficiency 
and  usefulness.    In  the  first  13  years  of  the  en- 
terprise, no  less  than  3,820,101  families  have 
been  visited,  with  1,887,225  of  whom  the  colpor- 
teurs had  religious  conversation  or  prayer,  gen- 
erally both.  The  number  of  religious  books  sold 
to  these  households  was  3,900,739;  and  the  num- 
ber granted  to  the  destitute  was  1,068,662,  of 
the  I3ecuniary  value  of  3178,000.    The  aggro- 
gate  circulation  of  books  by  the  Society  dur- 
ing these  thirteen  years  was  7,875,224.    The 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  families 
reached  by  colportage  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  483,135  of  them  habitually  neg- 
lected evangelical  worship;  541,397  were  dvs- 
titute  of  all  religious  booKs  except  the  Bible, 
and  235,002  had  not  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.    The  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
families,  or  other  errorists,  was  365,166.    The 
number  of  prayer-meetings  held  or  public  meet- 
ings addressed  was  100,169.    These  statistics 
embrace  the  emigrant  population,  and  relate 
to  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union. 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  and  study  on  the 
part  of  Christian  philanthropists. 

The  bearings  of  such  a  wide-spread  system 
of  evangelicsd  effort,  among  our  unevan- 
gelized  population,  cannot  but  be  the  most 
happy,  on  all  interests,  civil,  social  and  reli- 
gio.us.  As  a  practical  demonstration  of  evan 
gelical  unity ;  as  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Christian  pres!^,  and  a  restraint  and  cor- 
rective for  the  ills  of  a  corrupt  literature ;  as 
a  means  of  awakening  the  spirit  of  active 
piety ;  as  an  a^^ncy  for  explonng  and  reveal- 
mg  our  moral  wastes,  and  dispensing  the 
means  of  grace  among  the  scattered  house- 
holds in  our  new  settlements,  as  well  as  among 
the  neglected  abodes  of  crowded  cities ;  as  a 
wdl-adapted  agency  for  reaching  the  emigrant 
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classes,  who  crowd  our  shores ;  as  an  instra- 
mentality:  for  imparting  the  truth  in  love  to 
papists,  infidels  and  others  who  come  not  to 
the  evangelical  sanctuary,  and  are  not  other- 
wise blessed  with  saving  truth ;  as  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Sabbath-School  and  temperance 
and  Bible  and  Sabbath  observance  enterpri- 
ses ;  as  a  oementinff  influence,  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  above  lul  as  a  heaven-blessed  means 
of  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  converting 
souls  and  promoting  the  revival  of  God's 
work  among  men,  Colportage  has  demon- 
strated its  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  who 
love  their  country,  and  especially  of  those  who 
love  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

Foreign  DistrilnUion. — The  enterprises  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  foreign  and 
pagan  landsy  have  been  carried  forward  stear 
diiy,  almost  from  its  foundation.    Limiting  its 
appropriations  to  the  preparation  and  circula- 
tion of  publications  accordant  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  aiming  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mis- 
sions and  societies  especially  of  American  ori- 
gin, in  all  parts  of  toe  world,  it  has  come  to 
be  identified  with  almost  every  plan  for  fur- 
nishing the  nations  with  a  Christian  literature. 
The  following  schedule  uf  the  appropriations 
in  money,  amounting  to  $4:23,794,  aside  from 
the  grants  of  publications,  engravings,  &c.,  up 
to  1854,  will  show  how  wide  is  the  sphere  of 
its  operations  in  this  department.    There  have 
been  remitted  in  cash  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
$25,300  ;  Java,  Borneo  and  Malacca,  $800 ; 
China,  the  various  missions,  $49,150 ;  Siam, 
$20,300  ;  Assam,  $3,900  ;  Burmah  and  KarciLS, 
$32,600  ;  Northern  India,  $37,500 ;  Calcutta, 
$800;  Orissa,  $10,250;  Teloogoos,   $2,600; 
Madras,  $19,750;  Madura.  $7,750;    Ceylon, 
$32,300 ;   Bombay,  $14,198  ;  Ahmcdnuggur, 
Ac,    $2,901 ;    Africa,    $4,200 ;    Nestorians, 
$4,500;    Syria,    $5,750;    Turkey,  $35,930; 
Greece,  $21,200;  Italy,  $2,800;  Russia  and 
Poland  $22,900  ;  Sweden,  $2,200  ;  Denmark, 
$1,400  ;  Berlin,  $2,800  ;  Hamburg,  $19,200  ; 
Bremen,  Barmen,  Calw  and  Hungary,  $4,550 ; 
Basle,  $1,500 ;  Belgium  and  Holland,  $2,650 ; 
Societies  in  France,  $23,020 ;  Spain,  $1,400  ; 
Moravian  missions,  $3,000 ;  Indian  missions, 
$3,144  :  add  grants  for  the  blind,  $1,500— to- 
tal, $423,794. 

The  number  of  books  and  tracts  approved 
for  distribution  in  foreign  lands  is  2,885,  in- 
cluding 282  volumes  ;  and  the  Society  and  the 
institutions  it  aids,  have  issued  publications  in 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  languages  and  dialects, 
as  follows : 

Seneca,  Mohawk,  Delaware,  Ojibwa,  Otoe, 
or  Iowa,  Wea,  Putawatomie,  Shawanoe,  Kan- 
sas, Osage,  Ottawa,  Abenaquis,  Sioux,  or 
Dakota,  Pawnee,  Creek,  Choctaw.  Cherokee, 
Nez  Perces,  Creole,  or  Negro-German,  Negro- 
English,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  French,  Low 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Dutch,  German,  Romanese,  Lithuanian,  Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian  or  Magyar,  Slavonian,  Up- 


per "Wendish,  Nether  Wendish,  Yandalian, 
Servian,  Wallachian,  Croatian,  Danish,  No^ 
wegian,  Icelandic,  Greenlandish,  Esquimaux, 
Swedish.  Polish,  Judeo-Polish,  Finnish,  Lap. 
pish,  Russ,  Rival-Estonian,  Dorpat-Estoniuo, 
Mongolian,  Lettish,  Tartar-lVkish,  Thibetan, 
Bulgarian,  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  He- 
brew, Hebrew-German,  Hebrew-Spanish,  Mo- 
dern Greek,  Greco-Turkish,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Nestorian,  Persian,  Grebo,  Mpongwe,  Bakali, 
Bassa,  Kaffre,  Zula,  Sessuto,  Wanika,  Kinika, 
Timneh,  Mahratta,  Goojiiratee,  Latin,  Tamul, 
Cingalese,  Teloogoo,  Oriya,  Bengali,  Canarese, 
Malayalim,  Tulu,  Hindui,  or  Dev  Nagare, 
Hindoostani,  or  Urdu,  Panjabi,  or  Gunmukhi, 
Cashmire,  Burman,  Peguan,  Salong,  Sgau  Kar 
ren,  Sho  Karen,  Kemmee,  Siamese,  Assamese, 
Tai,  or  Khamti,  Singpho,  Naga,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Malay,  Bngis,  Javanese,  Lettincse, 
Dyak,  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Feejee.  Total, 
119. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  usefulness  of 
tract  distribution  abroad,  from  the  countless 
instances  in  the  records  of  this  branch  of  ben^ 
volence,  fhust  suffice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  the 
eminent  Scotch  missionary  from  India,  stated 
at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  that  a  missionary  visited  the  west  of 
Bengal,  and  found  that  several  years  before  liis 
visit,  a  tract  called  the  "  Ten  Commandments" 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Hindoo  devotee. 
The  devotee  had  died  unaffected,  but  the  good 
seed  had  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  of 
honest  hearts,  and  did  a  noble  work.  Very 
soon  one  hundred  souls  were  baptized,  all  the 
fruit  of  that  single  tract 

The  present  amazing  revolution  in  China, 
threatening  the  existence  of  tlie  Tartar  dynasty 
and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  that  vast 
Empire,  may  be  traced,  in  the  wonder-working 
Providence  of  God,  to  the  influence  of  a 
Chinese  tract,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tae-Ping-Wang,  the  insurgent  chief,  in  1834. 
Leang-Afa,  the  faithful  native  preacher,  was 
the  author  of  "  Good  Words  to  admonish  the 
Age,"  copies  of  which  he  distributed  among 
the  literati  during  the  examinations  at  Canton, 
in  1833-4,  suffering  persecution  for  his  zeal. 
The  head  of  the  present  movement  was  among 
the  literati,  and  gained  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  schfeme  from  the  tract  this 
placed  in  his  hand.  Ten  years  later  "  ht  is 
found  traveling  through  Kwangsi,  prenching 
the  new  doctrine ;"  and  in  1846,  receiving  tlie 
instructions  of  the  American  missionary.  As 
the  insurgent  army,  of  which  he  is  the  leader, 
advances  in  its  progress  toward  thn  capital  of 
the  Empire,  400  printers  are  employed  in  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  tho 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  Gutzlaff's  version,  so  num- 
bered as  to  ii\dicate  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  sacred  volume  entire ;  and  one  account  re- 
presents the  forces  of  the  chief,  as  "  an  army  of 
colporteurs,"  scattering  publications  more  or 
less  pure  in  their  religious  tenets,  among  the 
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vovmces  they  traverae.  They  ore  described 
Ly  a  misuonary  as  follows :  "  These  tracts 
abow  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  most 
important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
were  prepared  and  printed  by  the  insurgents 
themselves.  One  of  them  contains  a  summary 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  each  command- 
ment being  accompanied  by  a  brief  explana- 
tion and  a  verae  of  a  hymn.  Forms  of  prayer 
are  also  given,  one  of  which  contains  several 
of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Prayer 
is  offered  for  tlie  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  change  tlie  corrupt  heart,  and  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined,  as  also 
morning  and  evening  worship,  and  giving  of 
thanks  at  meals.  These  precepts,  it  is  believed, 
are  strictly  observed  by  the  whole  army. 
Theft  and  opium-smoking  are  both  capital 
oflfeoces." 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  remark- 
able movement,  and  how  much  soever  of  super- 
stition may  be  mingled  in  the  religious  ele- 
ments of  the  Insurrection,  it  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  press, 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
humblest  means  when  employed  bv  the  Pro- 
vidence and  Spirit  of  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  vast  results. 

Rdigious  Periodieals.  —  Besides  the  enter- 
prisas  thus  noticed,  the  Tract  Society  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  extensive  publishers  of 
Rdi^ious  Periodicals  in  the  world.  In  1843  the 
*'Anterican  Messenger  ^^  a  monthly  newspaper  of 
a  highly  evangelical,  practical  character,  was 
commenced,  and  it  has  advanced  in  circulation 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  has  reached  the  immense 
number  of  204,000  copies  monthly,  or  about 
two  and  a  half  million  copies  in  a  year.  The 
**Amerikanischer  BoUchafter"  (American  Mes- 
senger in  Crtrmani  was  issued  in  1847,  and  has 
gained  a  circulation  (about  25,000  monthly) 
greater  than  any  religious  periodical  in  that  lan- 
goage.  **  The  Child's  Paper"  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated newspaper  for  the  young,  b^n  Jan. 
1^2,  and  aueady  reaches  more  families  than 
were  supplied  witn  juvenile  papers  of  all  classes, 
4t  the  time  it  was  issued ;  while  most  others  have 
siace  improved  in  character  and  in  circulation. 
The  number  printed  monthly  is  not  &r  from 
300,000  copies,  requiring  the  time  of  a  power- 
press  forty-six  dokjs  for  each  monthly  issue,  print- 
ing two  papers  each  stroke  of  the  press.  A 
dratand  has  arisen  for  the  "  Child's  Wper"  in 
Oreat  Britain,  and  several  thousand  copies  are 
Beat  monthly  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Since 
these  enterprises  commenced,  there  have  been 
printed  of  the  American  Messenger,  16,125,600 
copies ;  of  the  Botschafter,  1,366,000 ;  and  of 
the  Child's  Paper,  6,611,000 ;  total,  24,102,- 
600. 

Puhiications. — ^The  publications  of  the  soci- 
ety printed  in  this  country,  now  number  about 
2,000,  including  more  than  400  books.  Of 
these  65  volumes  and  186  tracts  i^nd  children's 


tracts  are  in  the  Oerman  language ;  21  books 
and  102  tracts  in  the  French ;  13  books  and 
65  tracts  in  the  Spanish  ;  22  books  and  tracts 
in  the  Portuguese;  16  in  the  Italian;  35  in 
the  Wdsh;  27  in  the  Dutch;  44  in  the  Dani^; 
28  in  tlie  Stoeduh;  and  4  in  the  Hungarian; 
the  remainder  being  in  English,  They  em- 
brace as  rich  and  varied  a  collection  of  stand- 
ard works  in  practical  theology  as  exists  in 
any  language.  The  style  of  printing  and  illus- 
tration in  which  they  are  issued  does  credit  to 
American  art.  In  cheapness  they  are  believed 
to  be  unrivaled.  The  circulation  of  some  of 
the  tracts  has  exceeded  half  a  million  copies  ; 
and  of  particular  volumes,  200,000  or  300,000. 
Baxter's  Call  has  had  a  circulation  of  400,000 
copies ;  the  Pictorial  Tract  Primer,  300,000 ; 
and  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
82,000,  sots  of  4  or  5  volumes.  The  aggregato 
circulation  of  tracts  has  been  about  140,000,000, 
and  of  volumes  about  10,000,000,  embracing 
15,000  libraries;  making  a  total,' including 
24,102,600  copies  of  periodicals,  of  about  ons 

HUNDRED  AND  SEVSNTY-FIVB  MILLIONS  OF  PUB- 
LICATIONS. If  to  this  be  added  the  publications 
distributed  in  foreign  lands  by  tne  society's 
friends,  estimated  to  average  20  pages  each, 
21,115,200  copies,  it  will  make  a  grand  total 

of  about  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OP  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, or  an  average  of  more  than  one  for  each 
family  of  the  human  race. 

Tract  Howe. — The  Tract  Society's  House  is 
a  spacious  edifice  near  the  Oity  Hall,  New- 
York,  about  80  feet  on  Nassau  street,  and  100 
feet  on  Spruce  street,  and  is  five  stories  high 
in  front  and  six  stories  in  the  rear,  with  a  cen- 
tral court  for  light  and  air.  It  was  built  in 
1825  on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  a  small 
tavern  or  grocery,  and  rebuilt  in  1846  to  pro- 
vide for  new  machinery,  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing necessities  of  the  Society's  business. 
Its  fifty  apartments  are  heated  throaghout  by 
steam.  Besides  the  two  stores  and  offices  now 
rented  to  others,  it  furnishes  accommodatiops 
for  nearly  thirty  printing  and  hydraulic  press- 
es, propelled  by  steam,  and  for  nearly  300 
persons  engaged  in  the  executive,  commercial 
and  manumcturing  departments  of  the  Soci- 
ety's service.  A  debt  of  about  940,000  still 
incumbers  the  estate  of  the  Society.  The 
first  building  was  the  scene  of  the  extensive 
revivals  of  religion,  connected  with  the  labors 
of  Harlan  Page ;  and  a  daily  prayer-meeting 
of  the  employees  in  the  Tract  llouse,  now 
hallows  all  its  influences  for  good.  The  meet- 
ings of  every  committee  are  uniformly  opened 
with  prayer. 

Executive  Officers  of  the  American  Trad  So- 
ciety.— Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  President ; 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hallock,  D.D.,  Rev.  0.  Eastman 
and  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  Correspondinc"  Secreta- 
ries ;  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommcrs,  Recording 
Secretary,  0.  R.  Kingsbury,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ;  Moses  Allen,  £s(^.  Treasurer  and  Isaac 
W.  Brinckerhoflf,  Depositary. 
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The  Pbesbtteriam  BokRiyop  Poblicatiom 
wrm  organized  by  the  General  Aiaenibly  in 
1640.  lis  great  design  was  to  cooperate  with 
the  Christinn  ministry  in  publiahing  divine 
truth.  One  of  the  specific  objectn  or  the  Board 
Ib,  to  conntcroct  the  influcDce  of  licentiotu  litr 
eratare.  Another  is,  "  ta  furnish  a  thoroughly 
sound  Calvinistic  literature."  It  doc9  not, 
however,  attempt  to  furnish  Biclnsiveiy  doc- 
trinal works,  but  also  such  .as  are  practical 
and  devotional.  A  large  portion  of  its  iasaes 
aru  of  the  iiitter  description,  and  such  as  may 
be  read  without  offence  bj  all  evangelical 
denominations. 

FtthliMng  Department.— VTxriae  the  jwir 
ending  March  31.  1854,  the  BoaiQ  have  pub- 
lished 16  new  books,  one  of  which  ia  in  the 
Oermtui  langua^.  Of  these  books,  there  have 
been  printed  38.2n0  copies.  The^  have  alBO 
added  to  their  Catalogue  9  tracts  in  I2ino, 
and  1  in  lUmo,  of  which  have  been  printed 
26,000  copies.  They  have  also  printed  25,000 
copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Family  Almanac. 
Total  co[)iea  of  new  books  and  tracts,  89,250. 
Tlie  reprints  of  former  publications  during  the 
year,  amount  to  506,500  copies.  Total  amount 
of  copies  published  during  the  year,  595,750. 
The  of^regate  number  of  wJiimw  published 
by  tbe  Board,  from  their  organization  in  1840, 
to  March  31. 1853.  has  amoonted  to  2,020,450. 
The  aca^repate  number  of  (rajto  piiblislied  dur- 
ing tbe  sua'c  period  has  amounted  to  2,131,450. 


The  total  number  of  volanuB  and  tracts  pub- 
lished by  the  Board,  from  1840,  to  March  31, 
18a3,  has  amounted  to  4J^1,M0. 

Besides  this,  the  Board  printed  and  cirou- 
latod,  the  last  year.  15,000  copies  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Becord,  ud  of  tbe  Sabbatb- 
School  Visitor,  41,000. 

lUetipU. — The  recc' 
been,  for  books  aad  tr 
tions  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  colportenrs, 
915,866  ;  for  8abbalh.SckoDl  Victor,  86,111 ; 
for  distribution  of  books  and  tracts,  $1,413; 
for  stereotyping  co^in  books,  Si,175.  The 
afi'KTegiite  omounl  o/iaJ«,  from  tbe  let  of  April, 
1841,  to  April  1, 1853,  is  8466,673  75.  Tho 
angregale  rectipU/n'  coiportagt,  from  April  1, 

1847,  to  April  1,  1853,  have  amoDntMl  to 
847,677  10.  The  agf^egaU  nceipt»/or  dittri- 
bvtion,  from  April  1, 1848,  to  Aprif  1,  1853, 
have  amoantod  to  86,085  19.  Total  amount 
of  receipts  for  colportage  and  distribution, 
during  tbe  periods  above  nMntioned,  being 
853,762  29.  Tbe  KAui  mcnate  qf  ratipU  fmm 
all  eources,  the  year  past,  amonnts  to  812,- 
052.35,  which  is  nearly  14  per  cent  comparetl 
with  the  receipts  of  1844.  It  appears  tbiit  tbe 
income  of  the  Board  'An*  tern  trebied  m  ten 
yean,  and,  indeed,  compared  with  that  of 

1848,  the  year  in  which  the  colporteur  oiter- 
prise  commenced,  the  increase  has  been  nearly 
as  great,  presenting  8103,544  46,  instead  <» 
838,213  92,  or  865,330  54  ii 
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The  Cotporieur  Enterprise,'-''*  This  totnck  of 
Knioe  18  every  year  increasing  in  interest,  and 
opening  before  the  Church  most  pleasing  pros- 
pects of  great  and  permanently  beneficial  re- 
Baits."  llie  following  sammarj  will  show 
what  has  been  done  the  past  year : 

1.  Whole  number  of  CoiporieurSt  151 ;  of 
whom  one  was  in  India,  six  in  the  British  Pro- 
▼inoes,  three  in  Maine,  two  in  New  Hampshire, 
t%renty4wo  in  New  York, /our  in  New  Jersey, 
sijclem  in  PennsylvaDia,  one  in  Maryland,  tteo 
in  Virginia,  twelve  in  North  Carolina,  six  in 
South  Carolina, ,/?/l«en  in  Georgia,  tw)  in  Flo- 
rida, one  in  Alabama,  one  in  Mississippi,  one 
in  Looisiana,  five  in  Texas,  one  in  ArKansas, 
(too  in  Kentucky,  one  in  Michigan,  six  in  Ten- 
nessee, nine  in  Ohio,  three  in  Iowa,  fourteen  in 
Indiana,  ten  in  Illinois,  four  in  Missouri,  and 
one  in  Wisconsin ;  or  144  distributed  in  25 
States  of  the  Union. 

2.  Duitr^nition  of  jBbob.— Sales  91,885  vol- 
umes. Gifts,  9,581  volumes.  To  which  add 
28,000  volumes  distributed  by  the  Synods  of 
Pittsburgh  (23,000)  and  Virginia  (5,000),  and 
6,517  included  in  the  report  of  donations ;  the 
total  » 135,983  volumes. 

Distribution  of  Tracts, — ^Bythe  colporteurs, 
871,547  pages ;  by  the  Synods  of  Pittsburgh 
(25.000)  and  Virginia  (23,000)--48,000,  and 
mcluded  in  tbe  report  of  donations  381,000 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,300,547  pages. 

4.  Famaies  visited,  65,734 ;  and  2,451  in  Sy- 
nod of  Pittsburgh  ;  total,  68,185. 

5.  Pres^yteriaa  families  without  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  2,340. 

6.  Families  without  any  religious  book  ex- 
cept tiie  Bible,  1,603. 

7.  Time  spent  by  colpfMrteurs,  41  years  and 
a  few  days. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  this  enterprise,  the 
Board  say,  in  their  report : — **  Bv  the  testimo> 
nies  of  clergymen  of  our  own  and  other  churcb- 
es,  as  well  as  those  of  colporteurs,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  well  qualified  to  judge,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  books  of  this  Board  are  exerU 
in^  a  most  potent  and  salutary  inftueme  on  the 
rdtftious  charader  of  our  nation.  This  is  done,  as 
w«lT  by  a  positive  effect  in  informing  men's 
minds  and  moving  their  hearts,  as  by  uie  indi- 
rect, but  no  less  valmible  operation  of  convert- 
ing wrong  tastes  and  mowing  religious  think- 
ing to  some  definite  shape.  The  historical, 
bic^praphicalf  and  pracUcal  works  are  extend- 
rag  and  deepening  the  impressions  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity  and  a  common  Protestantism, 
and  aiding  other  influences  in  fixing  upon  the 
hearts  of  oar  people  the  great  principle,  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  the  strong  de- 
fence, as  it  is  the  true  source,  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Of  actual  conversions  through 
the  isstmmeDtality  of  books  and  tracts,  our 
eobariaurs  relate  namerous  pleasing  accounts." 

i^ntwioui  DutribuHon, -The  Board  have 
BMde  donatioBs'  of  books  .and  tracts  the  past 
year,  exdusiTe  of  those  given  away  by  colpor- 


teurs, to  the  amount  of  $2,358,  vis. :  to  Sab- 
batl^schools,  2,535  volumes;  to  uaxal  and 
military  stations  and  ships-of-war,  142 ;  to 
humane  institutions,  60  ;  to  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions,  226 ;  to  ministers,  850 ; 
to  feeble  churches,  1376 ;  to  individuals  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  1328 ;  total  volumes, 
6^17,  and  381,032  pages  of  tracts;  9,581  vols, 
and  871,547  pages  of  tracts  have  been  given 
awav  by  colporteurs. 

Ino  aggregate  number  of  volumes  given 
away,  independent  of  the  donations  made  by 
colporteurs,  from  1847,  when  the  Board  com- 
menced making  donations,  to  1854,  is  32,285. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pages  of  tracts  given 
away  during  the  same  period,  is  1,467,300. 

The  ^'Mbthobist  Book  Concern,"  New 
Tork,  is  the  extensive  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishing agencv  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Courts  a  pro  rata  portion  of  its  accumulated 
funds  have  been  or  arc  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Methodist  Cliurcb,  South ;  and  the  latter  or- 
ganization formed  an  establishment  in  1854» 
for  publishing  at  the  South.  From  tlie  im- 
perfect data  available,  we  can  only  give  the 
facts  of  lb53-4,  as  follows:  the  number  of 
volumes  of  general  catalogue  books  printed, 
680,500 ;  number  of  Sunday-school  books, 
1,128,000;  number  of  tract  fyyoks,  110,000, 
making  the  issues  of  a  single  year,  of  larger 
or  smaller  books,  not  far  from  2,000,000.  The 
"  Sunday-School  Advocate,"  has  a  circulation 
of  about  115,000,  semi-monthly.  The  '*  Mis- 
siouarv' Advocate"  has  a  monthly  circulation 
of  .50'000.  The  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  weekly,  a  circulation  of  33,000.  The 
statistics  of  the  "  Concern"  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
are  not  included,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
above. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1824.  Its  publications, 
denominational  and  general,  now  number  458, 
of  which  208  are  volumes.  Of  the  tracts,  218 
are  in  English,  15  in  German  and  3  in  French. 
The  receipts  for  1853-4  were  $49,012,  of 
which  S35,218  were  for  sales  of  publications. 
The  number  of  colporteurs  employed  was  62, 
including  13  students  for  short  periods,  who 
sold  18,806  books;  granted  609  booics  and 
236,308  pages  of  tracts ;  visited  32,690  fami- 
lies and  3,758  vessels  and  canal  boats ;  held 
1,081  meetings ;  preached  1,558  sermons,  and 
organized  10  churches,  and  7  Sunday-schools. 
The  Society  has  a  building  fund  of  $25,000. 

Congregational  Board  of  Pubucation. — 
The  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  was  formed  in 
1829.  For  about  20  v«irs  its  operations  were 
confined  to  the  publication  of  Doctrinal 
Tracts,  setting  fortn  and  defending  the  doc- 
trinal views,  which  have  from  the  beginning, 
distinguished  the  leading  divines  among  the 
orthodox  Congrcgationalists  of  New  England. 
In  1850,  its  constitution  was  revised,  so  as  to* 
embrace  the  publication  of  books ;  liev.  Sew 
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all  Harding,  was  appointed  Secretary  and 
General  Agent ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.  The  object  of  the  Society  is 
thus  stated  in  the  second  article  of  its  consti- 
tution : 

**  It  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  procure 
and  circulate  such  tracts  and  books,  as  are 
adapted  to  explain,  prove,  vindicate  and  illus- 
tiate  tlie  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the 
g06|)el,  and  to  discriminate  between  genuine  and 
fipurious  religious  affections  and  experience." 

In  their  report  for  1852,  the  Executive  Gom- 
mittee  say  :  "In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
Society  first  published  a  series  of  tracts,  forty- 
five  in  number,  on  important  subjects  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice.  More  recently  they 
have  given  then*  attention  to  the  publication 
of  books ;  and  they  design  to  make  this  Soci- 
ety, for  the  Congregational  churches  of  our 
land,  what  the  Presbvterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation is  for  the  Presbyterian  churches.  And 
it  might  be  appropriately  called,  as  it  is  in 
fact,  the  Congregational  Board  of  Publication, 
We  have  commenced  the  work  of  publishing 
the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  New 
England  theologians ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  this,  until  we  have  issued  editions 
of  the  works  of  that  class  of  men,  so  distin- 
guished for  their  theological  acumen,  and 
whose  writings  and  labors  have  been  so  highly 
appreciated,  and  so  signally  blessed,  in  the 
formation  and  prosperity  of  our  religious  char- 
acter and  institutions." 

IJBT  OF  PRINCIPAL  BOOK  AND  TRACT  SOCIETIES. 


TRUB. 

?| 

1825 
1814 

1844 
1816 
1823 
1839 
1825 
1848 
1820 
1836 
1837 

isao 

1847 

1830 
18U8 
1886 

1820 
1799 

1750 

1868 

1864 

1840 

1824 
1864 

vnjo,  cacciAvoH. 

American , . 

220,000,000 

•4,217,000 

•6,78.1,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

26,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,600,000 

"         Boston 

«        Ui^JceUaneous 

Baslo.  Switzerland 

Prussian.  Berlin 

Calcutta  and  others,  India 

Evangelical  Society,  Brusaela . . . 
Jaffna,  Ceylon .' 

Italian  Comniittee,  Genera 

Lower  i^axony,  Hainbuig 

Hamburg  MiiWtion 

1,000,000 
7,600,000 
1,733,476 

Monthly  KeL  London 

2,000,000 

Fkrifl 

11,604,670 

BtirlinK,  ScoU'nd  (Peter  Drum-  \ 

mund) / 

St.  Petorsburgh,  Russia 

Stockholm,  Sweden 

10,000,000 

4,396,000 
6,000,000 

Toulouse.  France 

Toronto 

CoDenhaeen.  Sweden 

1,000,000 

ReL  Tract  Society,  London 

8oc.  for  Promoting  Rel.  KnowL  ) 

England j 

Jfeth.  Epis.  Tract  Society 

"      BookCoDcem 

600,000,000 
20,000,000 

r      for  1863-4, 
\  2,000,000  booki. 

/   Tols.  202,046, 
ttracta,  2,131,460 

•«        «         «c       (Soutji) 

Fires.  Board  of  Publication 

Bap.  Board  of  Pub 

Ci>ng.  Board  of  Pub.  

Evang.  Knowl.  boc.  Prot.  Epis. . 

•  Previous  to  1826. 

For  Sunday-School  Publication  Societies,  see  Sundcai- 
.«*oo<c 


««6bnbbal  Incrbabb  of  Rbuqiocb  Books.— 
The  forgoing  statements  show  the  most  grat- 
ifying results  of  the  Christian  press,  in  furnish- 
ing to  the  masses  a  truly  Christian  literature. 
But  vast  and  beyond  calculation  as  they  appear, 
they  by  no  means  present  a  complete  view  of 
the  immense  diffusion  of  religious  truth,  by 
this  instrumentality,  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  improvcmente  in  the  art  of  printing,  the 
more  general  difiusion  of  wealth,  the  enterprise 
of  Christian  societies,  and  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion, have  greatly  stimulated  the  production 
and  circulation  of  books,  and  especially  good 
books.  In  England,  a  century  ago,  the  sales 
of  books  and  periodicals  amounted  to  less  than 
1^500,000  per  annum.  Now,  they  exceed  $10,- 
500,000.  In  1471,  Sweynheim  and  Fannartz, 
printers  at  Rome,  whose  entire  stock  of  books 
was  12,000  volumes,  tell  the  Pope,  in  a  peti- 
tion, *'You  will  admire  how  and  where  we 
could  procm'e  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper,  or 
even  rags,  for  such  a  number  of  volum€8," 
which  1,000  reams  of  paper  would  have  pro* 
duced  I  Isaiah  Thomas,  m  his  History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  says,  "  The  paper  manufac- 
tured and  u-ted  for  book  printing  (in  1810)  may 
be  calculated  at  about  70,000  reams,  (probably 
equal  in  weight  and  size  to  30,000  reams  of 
the  style  now  used,)  a  considerable  part  of 
which  iis  used  for  spelling  and  other  small 
school-books.  The  price,  at  $3  50  a  ream, 
amounts  to  $245,000,  and  it  may  weigh  about 
630  tons."  Such  was  the  book-trade  in  this 
country  less  than  forty  years  ago.  In  1848. 
the  sum  of  $142,122  was  paid  for  paper  aloae 
by  the  American  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
school  societies — $67,000  by  the  Tract  Society 
— an  amount  exceeding  one-half  the  amount 
paid  in  the  whole  country  in  1810.  Probably 
a  single  private  publishing  house  pay  as  muca 
as  all  these  societies  tc^thcr — possibly  as 
much  as  all  publishers  in  1810. 

As  late  as  1825,  publishers  of  religions  books 
often  resorted  to  subscriptions  to  secure  them 
selves  from  loss.  Such  works  as  are  now  abun- 
dant, at  the  lowest  prices,  could  hardly  be 
procured  at  bookstores ;  and  bookstores  were 
tew  in  number,  and  of  doubtful  success.  An 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
server shows  that  the  whole  number  of  reli- 
gious books  noticed  in  any  way  in  its  columns 
in  1826,  was  seventeen.  For  months  together, 
there  was  no  advertisement  of  a  religions  book. 
Scott's  Commentary  was  offered  for  $24.  In 
1835,  the  "  new  publication  "  list  had  tioenti^ 
four  new  books  by  the  trade.  At  this  period 
^commenced  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
**  volume  circulation  "  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  other  institutions  were  stimulated 
to  effort,  or  brought  into  being.  The  issues 
of  the  book-trade  rapidly  increased,  and,  in 
1841,  the  Observer's  *'new  publication"  list 
noticed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  religious 
works  by  the  trade — exclusive  of  all  by  pub- 
lishing societieB — or  five  times  as  many  as  m 
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1835.  In  1841,  oolporta^,  or  the  systematic 
circniation  of  gooa  books,  especially  among 
the  destitute,  commenced,  and  it  has  been  con- 
Etantly  increasing  since.  Other  institutions 
have  greatly  extended  their  efforts  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  books.  But  the  book-trade 
has  also  stretched  forward  its  successful  enter- 
prises simultaneously;  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty^^ht  religious  books  issued  by  the  trade, 
are  noticed  in  the  Observer  of  1848,  or  an  ad- 
vance of  seven  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  issues 
of  1835.  Publishers  now  issue  editions  of 
3,000  or  5,000  copies  of  such  books,  as  in  1826, 
they  would  have  regarded  it  hazardous  to  pub- 
lish, except  by  subscription.  The  bookselling 
business  was' never  so  safe,  lucrative,  and  pros- 
perous a^  now.  Several  extensive  houses  are 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious books ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
them  issues  more  practical  religions  works  an- 
nually, than  were  sold  by  the  whole  corps  of 
booksellers  in  the  United  States  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Thus  showing  that  the  production 
and  circulation  of  cheap  religious  books  by 
benevolent  societies,  white  it  may  deprive  the 
trade  of  a  certain  class  of  books,  lar  more  than 
compensates  for  this  loss  by  the  taste  which  it 
creates  for  solid  and  religious  reading. 

llie  foregoing  statements  respecting  the 
operations  of  benevolent  institutions,  including 
the  Christian  press,  show  that  they  are  the 
rt*^ht  arm  of  the  missionary  enterprise^  in  all 
lands.  Hie  domestic  missionary  who  wisely 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  he  may  derive  irom 
Sabbath-school  publications,  tracts,  books  and 
periodicals,  either  as  a  means  of  edification  and 
salvation  for  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  as  an 
instrumentality  for  extending  his  influence  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  congregation,  may 
moltiplj  his  power  for  good  indSnitely.  And, 
by  ealliDg  in  the  help  of  a  faithful  colporteur, 
to  penetrate  the  '  regions  beyond,*  and  convey 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  destitute  and 
erring  whom  he  may  not  personally  reach,  the 
leaven  of  the  Oospel  may  be  made  to  pervade 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  a  demand  be  crea- 
ted for  pulpit  ministrations,  such  as  might  not 
exist  in  long  years,  were  these  auxiliary  in- 
flueoces  neglected  or  overlooked.  And  so  of 
tlie  Foreign  Missionary.  If  succeeding  vener- 
ations of  missionaries  are  to  profit  by  tne  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors,  the  results  of 
that  experience  must  be  committed  to  the 
prefB.  if  the  schools  on  heathen  ground  are 
to  be  made  the  source  of  abiding  good,  there 
must  be  a  Christian  literature  provided  for  the 
generations  of  readers  thus  trained.  If  the  G  os- 
pel  is  to  be  proclaimed  beyond  the  restricted 
precincts  of  the  several  millions,  and  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  existing  generation 
of  heathen  are  to  have  the  word  of  life,  it  must 
be  ronvi-ycd  to  them  by  the  printed  page.  If 
tLe  mountains  of  superstition  aifd  error  and 
ic^noraiice  are  to  be  lifted  off  from  the  heathen 
mind,  the  lever  of  the  press  must  be  applied. 


If  the  advances  made  from  year  to  year  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages  ana  in  the  adaptation 
of  truth  to  simple  minds,  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
the  missionaries  must  employ  their  pens,  and 
the  printing-press  must  embody  and  multiply 
the  results  of  missionary  toil.  The  stupendous 
undertaking  of  printing  a  Christian  literature  for 
the  world  must  be  prosecuted  with  steady  zeal 
and  enlarged  liberality.  The  improvements 
constantly  making  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
printing  art  must  be  potent  to  the  missionary 
cause ;  and  the  religious  literature  of  standard 
worth  in  the  English  language  must  be  made 
the  heritage  of  the  reading  world.  The  sys- 
tems' of  aggressive  Christian  effort  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  press  in  America,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  machinery  of  missions  uni- 
versally ;  so  that  native  piety  may  find  active 
employment,  and  the  unevangelized  hordes  be 
approached  with  adapted  agencies  for  their 
elevation  and  salvation.  Way-side,  fire-side 
preaching,  oral  and  printed,  should  attend  and 
complement  the  more  formal  proclamations  of 
divine  truth,  until  the  time  comes  when  none 
need  say  to  his  brother,  "  know  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least  even 
unto  the  greatest." 

BOODALOOR :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  India. 

BOOTAN :  A  village  in  the  district  of 
Manlmain  in  Burmah — also,  a  district  in 
Koordistan. 

BOBABOBA :  One  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

BORNEO  :    See  hdicm  Arekipdago, 

BOSJESMAKS  :  The  same  as  Bushmeii, 
which  see. 

BRAHMA :  '  The  supreme  god  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  Hindustani,  the  word  is  a  neuter 
noun,  derived  by  grammarians  from  the  verb 
brih  to  grow,  and  the  sufiix  man,  and  thus 
means  that  which  grows,  or  the  Supreme  Being 
regarded  under  t^e  aspect  of  development,  ana 
revealed  by  the  creation  of  worlds.  The  word, 
hotfever,  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  also, 
and  means  the  Supreme  Absolute  Spirit,  not 
regarded  as  a  creative  force,  but  shut  up  in 
himself  without  external  manifestations  of  any 
kind. 

BRAHMINS  :  The  name  employed  to 
designate  that  body  or  order  of  priests,  who 
have  always  been  tne  sole  guardians,  precep 
tors  and  ministers  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 
This  order  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  they 
and  their  followers  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  tribe  sprung  from  the  Caucasian 
variety  of  the  human  species.  Their  sacred 
books  or  vedas  represent  ihem  as  invading  In- 
dia from  the  north-west,  through  Afj^hanistan 
and  the  Punjaub,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
they  seem  to  have  made  more  considerable  pro- 
gress in  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  medicine,  than  their  cotemporaries  in 
other  regions  of  the  world. 
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BRAHMINISM :  Tlie  religion  of  the  Breli- 1  fn^ra  them  it  is  called  Brahminism.    They  ex- 
mins,  which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  Hiii-  alt  themselves  above  every  other  class  of  tlieir 


doostan,  and  professed  by  about  150,000,000  of 
people,  is  one  of  the  grossest  impositions  ever 
made  upon  aa  ignorant  and  degraded  people, 
by  a  corrupt  aira  avaricious  priesthood,  bear- 
ing, in  many  particulars,  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Popery. 

Ideas  of  God. — The  Hindoos,  in  general,  en- 
tertain vague,  incongruous,  and  unworthy  no- 
tions of  the  Deity.  Some  call  him  the  invisi- 
ble and  ever  blessed ;  others  ascribe  to  him  a 
form ;  otliers  suppose  he  exists  like  an  incon- 
ceivably small  atom ;  sometimes  he  is  repre- 
sented as  male,  and  at  other  times,  as  female ; 
sometimes  both  male  and  female,  producing  a 
world  by  conjugal  union ;  sometimes  the  ele- 
ments assume  his  placQ,  and  at  other  times  he 
is  a  deified  hero.  According  to  the  Hindoo 
theology,  Brahme,  the  great  Being,  is  the 
supreme,  eternal,  uncreated  Being.  Bramha, 
the  first  created  being,  by  whom  he  made  and 
governs  the  world,  is  the  prince  of  good  spir- 
its.— Veeshnu,  or  Vishnoo,  is  the  great  pre- 
server of  men.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared 
on  earth  nine  times,  in  so  many  incarnations. 
Seeva,  or  Siva,  is  the  destroyer*  This  three- 
fold divinity,  armed  with  almighty  power,  has 
under  him  no  less  than  333,000,000  of  inferior 
deities.  These  are  represented  in  innumerable 
forms,  by  dumb  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
Hindoos  also  worship  men,  cows,  monkeySf  ti- 
gers, serpents,  trees,  stones,  rivers,  and  even  Satan 
himself. 

Character  of  their  gods. — The  Hindoo  gods 
arc  represented  as  practising  without  restraint 
every  species  of  wickedness  that  can  be  im- 
agined ;  and  their  sacred  books  are  filled  with 
details  of  these  disgusting  abominations,  too 
polluting  to  be  recited.  In  obscenity,  nothing 
can  be  compared  with  one  of  tiiese  sacred 
books,  called  Bhagawata^  Yet  it  is  the  de- 
light of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  book  they 
put  in  the  hands  of  their  children ;  as  if  they 
dcliberatelv  intended  to  form  them  to  dissolute 
habits.  The  most  frightful  images  are  made 
as  representations  of  their  gods.    Doorga,  the 


countrymen.    They  are  arrogant,  subtle,  ava- 
ricious, deceitful,  selfish,  and  vicious.    Thoy 
make  great  pretensions  to  learning  and  sanc- 
tity ;  while  they  are  really  ignorant  and  ex- 
ceedingly dissolute  and  destitute  of  principle. 
Hindooism,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top- 
stone,  is  one  cold  system  of  selfishness.    Its 
ultimate  object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  they  keep 
the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance.    Their 
sacred  books  are  kept  in  a  language  unknown 
and  forbidden  to  the  people,  and  can  be  ex- 
plained onl^  by  the  Brahmins.    All  learning 
IS  monopolized  by  them ;  and  the  people  are 
discouraged  from  any  attempts  to  elevate  their 
intellectual  condition.    In  their  domestic  and 
social  capacity,  nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
Brahmin ;  and  a  Brahmin  cannot  work  with- 
out a  fee  or  a  feast.    All  ofibrings  made  to  the 
gods,  go  to  these  avaricious  priests ;  and  the 
giving  of  presents  and  distribution  of  money 
to  Brahmins  is  the  most  cfibctual  way  of  gain- 
ing the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  sin.    The  Brahmin  is  revered  as  a 
god,  and  addressed  and  worshiped  as  a  god. 
The  people  fall  down  before  him,  and  lick  the 
very  dust  of  his  feet.    They  believe  that  the 
Brahmin  can,  by  his  enchantments  and  right- 
eousness, control  both  the  gods  and  men  ;  and 
this  gives  him  a  wonderful  preeminence.    In 
all  things  he  domineers  over  the  multitude; 
works  on  their  fears ;  turns  every  superstition 
to  his  own  account ;  and  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance,  superstition,  and  cre- 
dulity, to  enrich   himself  and  increase   his 
power.    The  pride  and  dissimulation,  and  the 
intrigue  and  dishonesty  of  a  Brahmin,  are 
proverbial. 

Religious  Mendicants, — Monkery  is  a  very 
necessary  appendage  to  every  system  of  priestr 
craft;  and,  of  course,  might  be  expected  to 
find  a  place  in  Brahminism.  The  monies  of 
Brahminism,  like  those  of  Popery,  are  divided 
into  numerous  classes ;  and  several  of  the 
highest  of.  these  classes  are  only  open  to  the 


wife  of  Siva  or  Seeva,  the  Destroyer,  is  repre-  Brahmins.    Some  persons  become  ascetics  by 


sented  with  a  frowning  coimteuance  and  naked 
breast  Her  right  foot  treads  on  a  lion.  She 
has  fonr  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds  an 
infant  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  while  its  body 
is  pierced  through  with  a  trident  she  holds  in 
the  second  hand.  The  other  two  hands  are 
filled  with  weapons  of  destruction ;  and  she  is 
ornamented  with  a  necklace  of  human  skulls. 
Siva,  also,  is  represented  in  a  most  terrific 
form,  omamentea  with  serpents,  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  alighting  in  cemeter- 
ies, and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  In  this  character,  human  victims,  or 
Uie  blood  of  beasts,  is  DeceBSBiy  to  a:ppeage 
their  wrath. 

Chara/ier  tf  their  PrieOhood^^The  Brah- 
mins are  the  legal  priests  of  Hindoostan ;  and 


inheritance,  and  in  consequence,  enjoy  certain 
revenues  ;  others  become  such  from  necessity ; 
others,  on  account  of  their  pretended  sanctity 
and  abstraction  from  the  world ;  others,  on 
account  of  a  vow,  devote  themselves  to  what 
they  call  a  religious  life.  Most  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  religious  teachers.  The  Hinaoos 
entertain  the  idea  that  religion  is  some  wild 
vagary,  attainable  only  by  priests  and  devo- 
te'es^  but  not  practicable  for  people  in  common 
life.  I'hese  Bdigious  Orders  are  beggars  by 
profession ;  and  it  is  esteemed  meritorious  to 
give  to  them.  They  are  a  great  scourge  to  the 
country,  contributing  greatly  not  only  to  im- 
poverish iV  but  also  to  corrupt  and  debase  the 
morals  of  the  people.  These  idle  and  pretend- 
ed devote^  assemble  sometimes  in  annieB  of 
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ten  or  twelve  thoasand,  aad,  under  pretense  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  certain  temples,  lay 
whole  countries  under  contribution.  They  are 
geoerally  robust  and  stout  They  wear  no 
clothes,  and  commit  all  manner  of  excesses. 
These  men  inflict  voluntary  penances  ujxju 
themselTes,  of  an  extraoroinary  character. 
They  sometimes  hold  up  one  arm,  in  a  fixei 
position,  till  it  becomes  stiff,  and  remains  in 
that  situation  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Some  clench  their  fists  very  hard,  and  keep 
them  so  till  their  nails  grow  into  their  palms, 
and  appear  through  the  back  of  their  hands. 
Others  turn  their  faces  over  their  shoulders, 
and  keep  them  so,  till  they  fix  their  heads 
looking  backwards.  By  such  means  they  in- 
crease their  celebrity,  and  become  objects  of 
greater  veneration.  The  supposed  holiness  of 
these  men  seems  to  sanctify,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  all  their  licentiousness  and  abomi- 
nations. 

Character  of  their  Worship, — From  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  character  of  their  gods,  it 
may  be  readily  perceived  what  kind  of  wor- 
s'lip  would  be  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  them. 
The  most  unbridled  and  disgusting  licentious- 
ness is  made  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of 
these  false  gods  ;  and  every  temple  has  a  com- 
pany of  liancing  girls,  who  are  married  to  the 
^ods^  and  are  kept  for  purposes  of  i^ipurity. 
In  the  presence  of  some  of  tne  most  celeorated 
idols,  among  which  is  Juggernaut,  all  distinc- 
tions of  sex  and  caste  are  abolished,  so  that 
men  may  gratify  their  evil  desires  with  impu- 
nity. 

Hindoo  nations  of  sin, — The  notions  of  sin, 
inculcated  in  the  Hindoo  sacr^  books,  like 
«*yery  other  part  of  the  system,  are  calculated 
V)  exalt  the  priesthood.  Even  the  Brahmins, 
their  religious  teachers,  show  the  most  stupid 
deficiency  in  distinguishing  between  good  and 
epL  They  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ; 
light  darkness,  and  darkness  light.  Lying  is 
good,  if  it  result  in  immediate  benefit;  to 
speak  the  truth  is  evil,  if  it  terminate  in  inv- 
mediate  loss.  Meats  and  drinks, 'divers  wash- 
ings and  corporeal  inflictions,  make  up  their 
righteousness,  while  sin  is  really  but  a  trans- 
gre-sion  of  the  laws  of  caste.  To  lie,  steal, 
cheat,  deceive,  commit  adultery,  and  wallow 
like  swine  in  moral  turpitude,  is  too  trifling  a 
thing  to  be  named ;  it  is  only  what  their  gods 
did  before  them.  But  to  eat  with  a  man  of 
another  caste,  however  respectable  he  may  be, 
or  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  is  a  sin  only 
pardonable  by  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  He  who 
breaks  his  word  wiui  a  Brahmin,  or  occasions 
him  any  detriment,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
liis  temporal  concerns,  will,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  scriptures,  be  condemned,  in  his  second 
birth,  to  become  a  devil.  He  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  on  the  earth  or  live  in  the  air  ; 
bat  will  be  obliged  to  make  his  abode  in  a 
thick  forest,  among  the  branches  of  a  bu^y 
^f^  where  he  shall  never  cease  to  groan  by 


night  and  day,  cursing  his  ^mhappy  lot,  and 
deprived  of  all  food  but  toddy,  mixea  with  the 
slaver  of  a  dog,  which  he  shall  drink  out  of  the 
skull  of  a  death's  head.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
offences,  imaginary  or  of  small  account,  ore 
menaced  with  endless  punishment;  while 
adulterers,  perjurers,  robbers,  and  other  real 
offenders,  are  absolved  by  the  Brahmins  of 
their  actaial  crimes,  for  selmh  obiects,  and  a^ 
snred  of  a  recompense  after  deatn. 

Hindoo  ideas  of  Atonement, — The  fact  that 
all  false  systems  of  religion  contain  devices  of 
atonement  for  sin,  is  a  strong  testimony  that 
an  atonement  is  necessary ;  while  the  Gospel^ 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone  reveals  the  only  trueaud 
rational  method  of  reconciliation  between  of- 
fending man  and  offended  Deity.  But,  the 
blind  neathen,.  conscious  of  his  guilt,  resorts 
to  vain  and  foolish  expedients  for  taking  away 
sin.  Brahminism  abounds  in  atonements. 
Holy  bathing,  reading  theshostras,  pilgrimage, 
fasting,  giving  to  the  Brahmins,  feeding  devo- 
tees or  religious  beggars,  building  temples,  with 
the  endless  routine  of  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
religious  austerities,  which  make  up  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  Hindooism,  constitute  their 
atonements  for  sin.  Some  of  these  penances 
are  rery  expensive,  and  most  of  them  attended 
with  great  bodily  mortifications ;  while  others 
are  disgusting,  filthy,  and  degrading.  Among 
these  are,  drinking  the  water  in  which  a  Brah- 
min has  washed  his  foot,  and  taking  atonement 
pillSf  which  are  composed  of  the  milks,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  and  excrement  of  a  cow.  A 
man  in  Bombay  had  been  performing  a  penance 
of  a  very  painful  character  for  sixteen  years. 
He  sat  in  a  miserable  shed,  holding  on  his  left 
hand  a  vessel  of  about  ten  pounds  weight, 
which  contains  the  sacred  shrub.  His  whole 
arm  was  withered,  and  the  finger  nails  had  shot 
out  like  ram's  horns,  five  or  six  inches  in  length. 
Another  man  sat  in  the  open  air,  for  three 
months,  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year, 
almost  naked ;  confining  himself  to  a  spot  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  Passing  a  rod  of  iron 
through  the  tongue;  hanging  suspended  by 
the  legs  from  'a  tree,  over  a  slow  burning  fire, 
ilihaling  the  smoke  and  sparks  ;  leaping  on  a 
plank  set  full  of  sharpened  plates  of  iron; 
lying  on  a  bod  made  of  a  plank  set  with  iron 
spikes ;  looking  at  the  meridian  sun  for  whole 
days  in  succession ;  falline  on  the  face,  mark- 
ing the  place  of  the  head,  rising  and  falling 
again  from  the  marks,  and  repeating  this,  tin 
a  specified  distance  has  been  measured ;  swing- 
ing through  the  air,  suspended  from  a  hook  in- 
serted in  the  back  ;  and  other  penances,  too 
numerous  and  too  foolish  to  be  mentioned,  are 
resorted  to  as  expedients  for  taking  away  sin, 
and  accumukting  righteousness.  And  their 
bacred  books  prescribe  even  the  most  indecent 
crimes,  as  atonements  for  sin. 

Fate — Accountability.— The  Hindoos  are  the 
most  cold-blooded  fatalists  in  the  world.  Every 
occuireuce  in  life  is,  according  to  their  notions 
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the  resnlt  of  difd  necessity.  If  th^  are  pros- 
perous, it  is  /ottf.  If  they  are  in  distress,  it  is 
fate.  To  lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  is  fate.  To  be 
idle,  dissipated,  poor,  and  imprisoned,  is  fate. 
The  poor  sofierer  apparently  feels  no  remorse 
that  his  own  sin  has  brought  misery  on  him. 
He  onl^  curses  his  hard  fate.  When  the  cri- 
.minal  is  detected  and  condemned,  he  seems 
never  to  regard  himself  as  suffering  the  just 
penalty  of  the  law ;  it  is  all  fate.  The  Hindoo 
writings  teach,  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit 
which  is  difiiised  through  every  form  of  ani- 
mated matter ;  that  actions  of  every  kind  are 
his.  By  this  doctrine,  all  accountability  is  de- 
stroyed, and  liability  to  punishment  rendered 
preposterous. 

Notions  of  Futurity, — The  Hindoo  scriptures 
teach  that  the  soul  must  jpass,  in  certain 
circumstances,  into  eight  milhon  four  hundred 
thousand  different  animal  bodies,  after  it  leaves 
the  human.  Tet,  the  people  are  whollv  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  of  futurity.  They  say 
they  can  know  nothing  about  it    Beyond  the 

f  resent  life,  all  is  impenetrable  darkness  to  the 
[indoos. 

Different  Ages  of  the  IForW.— The  Hindoos 
hold  that  there  are  four  ages  of  the  world,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  already  past.  The 
first  was  the  golden  age,  of  1,728,000  years 
duration ;  the  second,  the  silver  age  of  1,296,000 
years ;  the  third,  the  brazen  a^e,  of  864,000 
years ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  present, 
the  iron  age,  of  432,000  years.  They  believe 
that  in  the  first  age,  men  were  as  tall  as  trees, 
and  lived  many  thousand  years :  but  as  every 
a?e  became  worse  and  worse,  the  people  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  their  lives  were  shortened ; 
that  even  the  Brahmins  themselves,  the  gods 
of  the  people,  have  lost  their  holiness,  and  are 
now  filled  with  covetousness  and  many  vices. 
Thus  the^  account  for  the  prevailing  vice  and 
d^radation,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  the  depra- 
vity of  their  own  hearts. 

Caste, — ^There  is  no  part  of  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem, which  exerts  such  despotic  sway,  and  so 
effectually  prevents  all  improvement,  as  caste. 
They  were  originallv  divided  into  four  castes 
or  tribes,  viz.,  the  BrahminSt  the  Kshatriyas  or 
KetraSf  the  Vaisyas  or  Bices,  and  the  Smres  or 
Sooders,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
a  large  number  of  branches.  Eveiy  indivi- 
dual remains  invariably  in  the  caste  m  which 
he  was  bom,  practices  its  duties,  and  is  debar- 
red from  ever  aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever 
may  be  his  merit  or  his  genius.  The  members 
of  each  tribe  must  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profession  of  their  ancestors,  and  continue  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  pursue  one  uni- 
form walk  of  life.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
natural distinction  of  caste,  all  motives  to  ex- 
ertion, inquiry,  or  improvement,  are  completely 
extinguished  among  the  Hindoos ;  for  the  most 
honorable  actions,  the  most  beneficial  discov- 
eries, the  most  virtuous  conduct,  secure  no  re- 
spect or  pdvantage  to  a  person  of  inferior 


caste.  None  of  the  high  castes  will  cat  w\tb 
any  of  the  low  castes.  The  fourth  and  most 
numerous  castes  are  the  Sudres  or  Sooders. 
Their  business  is  servile  labor  ;  and  whenever 
the  original  spirit  of  the  institution  has  not 
been  infringed  on,  their  degradation  is  inhu- 
man. They  are  compelled  to  work  for  the 
Brahmins,  being  consiaered  as  created  solely 
for  their  use.  They  are  not  allowed  to  collect 
property  because  such  a  spectacle  would  give 
pain  to  the  Brahmins.  To  them,  the  Vedas, 
or  sacred  books,  must  never  be  read.  There 
is  also  a  race  of  the  most  d^^raded  and  uni- 
versally insulted  outcasts,  called  Parayas.  In 
many  places,  their  very  approach  is  sufiicient 
to  pollute  a  whole  neighborhood.  They  must 
not  enter  a  street  where  the  Brahmins  live. 
When  thev  transgress,  the  higher  classes  will 
not  assault  them,  for  it  is  pollution  even  to 
touch  them  with  a  long  pole ;  but  through  the 
medium  of  others,  they  often  beat  them  at 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  put  them  to  death, 
without  dispute  or  inquiry.  For  every  species 
of  labor,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  men.  This 
division  of  labor  is  regulated  according  to 
caste.  The  divisions  of  the  former,  however, 
are  so  much  more  extensive  than  the  nominal 
grades  of  the  latter,  that  different  individuals 
of  the  same  caste  are  engaged  in  different  oc- 
cupations. Still,  whatever  be  a  man's  capaci- 
ties, he  can  never  rise  above  the  calling  of  his 
father.  He  will  perform  only  that  kind  of 
labor  to  which  his  own  subdivision  of  caste 
are  accustomed.  One  man  of  low  caste  may 
be  a  dobee  or  washerman,  and  another  of  the 
same  caste,  a  coolie  or  carrier  of  burdens,  and 
a  third,  a  palanquin  bearer.  But  a  dobee 
would  scorn  to  act  as  a  coolie.  Even  the  foot 
pedlar  will  not  carry  his  own  pack  of  goods ; 
nor  will  the  Hindoo  servant,  who  provides  for 
his  master's  table,  bring  from  the  market  a 
piece  of  meat,  or  a  basket  of  ve^tables.  He 
must  employ  a  coolie.  The  coolie  in  his  turn 
can  do  nothing  that  does  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  )iis  business.  The  first  missionaries 
in  Southern  India  undertook  to  accommodate 
Christianitv  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  Rev.  Hollis  Bead,  who  has  tra- 
veled extensively  among  the  Hindoos,  regards 
caste  as  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  featurei 
of  Hindooism ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
become  so  well  convinced  of  its  utter  incon- 
sistency with  Christianity,  that  he  has  address- 
ed two  charges  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  requiring  them  no  longer 
to  tolerate  the  distinction  of  caste  in  the  na- 
tive churches.  **  The  main  barrier  to  all  per- 
manent improvement,"  says  he,  ^  is  the  heaUien 
usages  of  caste,  in  the  Christian  churches." 
He  says,  *^  the  different  castes  sat  on  different 
mats,  on  diflferent  sides  of  the  church,  to  which 
they  entered  by  dififerent  doors.  Thejr  ap- 
proached the  Lord's  table  at  different  times, 
and  had  once  different  cups,  or  managed  to  get 
the  catechists  to  change  the  cup,  before  the 
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lower  castes  began  to  coininanlcate ;  tbey 
would  allow  no  persons  at  baptism,  of  an  in- 
ferior caste ;  and  they  had  separate  divisions 
in  the  burial  grounds."  The  usages  of  caste 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  social  constitution  of 
the  Hindoos,  that  every  thing  is  affected  by  it. 
It  creates  great  inconvenience,  and  constitutes 
the  greatest  barrier  against  improvement  either 
of  the  social  or  religious  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  can  be  nothing  more  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  the  spirit  of 
caste. 

Kev.  Dr.  Allen,  late  missionary  at  Bombay, 
makes  the  following  statements  respecting  the 
bearing  of  Caste  upon  the  missionary  work : 

"  The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  have  always  required  a 
renunciation  of  Caste,  just  as  much  as  of  idol- 
atry, and  other  parts  of  heathenism,  of  all  con- 
verts before  they  were  baptized.  No  arrange- 
ments, nor  accommodations,  nor  changes  have 
ever  been  made  in  the  sea^,  or  in  the  sitting 
in  the  eh  arches,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  on  account  of  the  Caste.  Caste 
was  in  no  respect  recognized.  All  were  treated 
as  of  one  class,  as  much  as  Christians  in  this 
country  are  so  treatal. 

"  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  such 
a  public  renunciation  of  Caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  It,  would  be  sufficient  to 
•extinguish  it  in  the  church.    But  experience 
has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient.    Caste 
has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  insidious  in 
its  influence  ;  and  to  be  capable  of  assuming 
almost  any  complexion  and  shape,  suited  to  the 
native  character  and  their  circumstances.    In 
some  places,  as  in  the  north  part  of  Ceylon, 
Caste,  though  religious  in  its  origin,  yet  retains 
DOW  but  little  of  its  religious  character.    It 
has  now  become  chiefly  a  social  distinction, 
and  is  valued  as  conferring  personal  and  fam- 
ily req)ectability.    In  proportion  as  it  loses  its 
religious  character,  it  becomes  easy  for  those 
who  have  abandoned  it  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  state.    This  state  of  feeling  in  the  com- 
manity  presents  a  constant  motive  for  those 
native  Christians  who  were  originally  of  high 
Caste,  to  abstain  from  thoso  things  in  their 
habits,  and  from  those  persons  in  their  social 
intercourse,  which  afiect  their  personal  or  fam- 
ily respectability.     In   such    circumstances. 
Caste  becomes  analogous  to  the  civil  distinc- 
tions of  society,  and  resembles  those  antipar 
thies  and  aversions  which  exist  between  differ- 
ent  classes  and  races  of  people.* 

"  The  lower  castes  are  also  very  unclean  in 
their  food,  drink,  &c.  In  some  districts  where 
I  have  been,  their  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
cattle  and  other  creatures,  that  died  of  tbem- 
»2lvc8  in  the  adjacent  cities  and  villages.  They 
appeared  almost  to  live  on  carrion,  and  their 
roads  and  houses  ore  exceedingly  offensive,  dis- 
gnstlng  and  filthy.  Now  the  Brahmins  never 
eat  any  kind  of  meat ;  and  the  Hindoos  of  all 
respectable  castes  hold  the  eating  of  beef  in  the 


greatest  abhorrence.  With  what  fiselings,  then, 
must  all  such  castes  regard  the  Pariars  or 
Parayas  and  Mahars ;  and  what  must  be  their 
involuntary  shrinking  from  contact,  or  close 
personal  intimacy  wiUi  them  ?  The  Brahmins 
and  other  high  castes  naturally  and  necessarily 
feel  far  more  aversion  to  associate  intimately 
with  Mahars  and  Pariars,  and  to  have  personal 
contact  with  them,  than  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  people  in  this  country  would  feel  in 
associating  intimately  with  tiie  most  degraded 
and  filthy. 

**  It  should  not  appear  strange,  then,  in  view 
of  these  things,  if  persons  recently  converted 
from  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  heathen- 
ism, should  yield  to  the  influence  and  motives 
which  continually  surround  them,  and  exhibit 
the  feelings,  and  perform,  or  refuse  to  perform 
the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Caste  ;  espo* 
cially  when  they  know  what  resnect  was  for- 
merly shown  to  such  feelings  ana  actions  by 
some  of  the  best  men,  (as  Schwartz,  and  his 
fellow-laborers,)  ever  engaged  in  the  mission- 
ary cause ;  ana  know  fuso,  how  such  feelings 
and  actions  are  still  regarded  in  some  native 
churches,  and  by  some  missionaries.  Feelings 
of  this  character  are  sometimes  developed  un- 
expectedly and  in  much  strength,  where  none 
wcTe  supposed  to  exist  These  facts  show  the 
importance  of  continually  watching  such  a 
hydrorheaded  monster  as  Caste.^  Various 
ways  and  means  have  been  tried  to  develop 
those  feelings,  and  so  to  extinguish,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit  in  which  they  originate. 

"The  Madras  Missionary  Conference  *  re- 
commend a  love^  feast,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  including  the  pastor  and 
teachers,  shall  partake  of  a  simple  and  suitable 
repast.'  This  custom  has  been  observed  in  tiio 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  and  with 
very  good  effect  •  When  the  spirit  of  Caste 
at  these  meetings,  or  on  any  ottier  occasions, 
has  appeared,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
admonition,  or  suspension,  or  exclusion  from 
the  church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ofience.  , 

"  During  a  residence  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  India,  I  hod  opportunities  of 
seeing  missionary  operations  and  mission 
chnrcnes  in  Bengal,  in  Madras,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  Bombay ;  and  I  can  fully  concur  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference, 
that  *  Caste  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  India.  It  meets 
and  thwarts  the  missionary,  not  only  in  bear- 
ing the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  the 
unconverted  Hindoos,  but  also  in  building  up 
the  native  church  in  faith  and  love ;  and  to 
tolerate  it  in  any  form,  is  to  oppose  the  law  of 
Christ'  And  again,  in  a  communication  of 
a  subsequent  date,  they  say, '  We  have  long 
regarded  Caste  as  a  most  formidable  opponent 
to  genuine  Christianity,  and  a  deadlier  enemy, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  souls  of  this  people, 
than  even  idolatry.    We  are  called  to  uncca» 
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ing  effort  to  extingnish  its  spirit  and  power  in 
native  Christians  who  have  openly  renoanccd 
it/    '  Caste  is  a  deadlier  enemy  to  the  souls  of 
the  Hindoos  than  idolatry/  on  account  of  its 
assuming,  as   experience  shows,  almost  any 
complexion — adapting  itself  to  circumstances 
and  exigencies,  and  then  again  assuming  its 
positive  character.    In  the  system  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  it  is  decidedly  religious  in  its  natnre — and 
yet,  in  connection  with  the  Danish  and  Ger- 
man missions,  it  became  so  far  divested  of  its 
religious  character  that  it  was  admitted  into 
the  church,  and  there  tolerated  for  a  long  time, 
as  containing  only  civil  and  social  distinctions 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  and  spirit 
of  Christianity.    After  it  had  gained  admis- 
eion  into  the  native  Christian  communitv,  it 
again  assumed  ajeligious  character,  and  tLose 
of  high  Caste  became  as  much  attached  to  it, 
and  as  reluctant  to  abandon  its  usages,  as  the 
heathen  around  them.    And  considering  how 
little  was  known  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  Hindooism,  when  the  first  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  went  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
,  and  the  state  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
India,  in  connection  with  the  high  character 
and  great  veneration  of  Schwartz  and  his  fel- 
low-laborers, who  formed  these  churches  and 
presided  over  them,  there  is  cause  for  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  that  Caste  has  never  been 
knowingly  admitted  into  any  of  our  mission 
churches ;  has  never  been  recognized  by  any 
arrangements  to  favor  it ;  and  when  its  spirit 
has  been  manifested  in  any  manner  which  has 
called  for  the  consideration  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  churches,  discipline  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  way  of  admonition,  suspension, 
0  and  excommunication,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.    Thus,  while  in  looking  back 
we  see  reason  to  thank  God,  the  present  state 
of  this  cause  is  such,  that  in  looking  forward 
we  see  reason  to  take  courage." 

Superstitions. — Like  the  votaries  of  all  false 
religions,  the  Hindoos  are  very  superstitious. 
And.  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation/ their  absurd  superstitions  have  do- 
minion over  them.  There  is  scarce  an  occur- 
rence in  life,  which,  to  the  superstitious  Hindoo, 
is  not  ominous  of  good  or  evil ;  and  scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  when  he  is  not  bound  to 
the  performance  of  some  ceremony,  or  not 
made  a  slave  to  some  superstition.  He  leaves 
his  house  in  the  morning ;  but  if  he  sees  a  bird 
fly  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  meets  an  animal 
of  ill-omen,  or  first  sees  a  person  of  a  certain 
caste,  or  any  object  betokening  ill,  he  must  re- 
turn, and  relinquish  his  enterprise,  and  perhaps 
may  not  go  out  of  his  house  again  that  day. 
These  superstitions  are  of  endless  variety ;  and 
only  a  few  will  be  specified  here.  The  cholera 
is  regarded  as  a  malignant  goddess,  whom  they 
worship,  in  order  to  deprecate  her  anger.  They 
believe  that  this  goddess  walks  to  and  fro,  up 
aud  down  the  earth,  afflicting  the  people  in 
one  o1;lcc,  and  then  moving  off  to  another, 


where  shd  commeiiceB  the  same  work  withovt 
mercy  or  compassion.     In  order  to  propitiate 
this  malignant  demon,  they  make  offerings  of 
rice,  ghee,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  and  sa* 
crifice  to  her  sheep,  goats,  bufiSiloes,  and  fowls. 
Consistently  with  their  belief,  they  cannot  take 
medicine  for  the  cholera.     The  only  way  is  to 
exorcise  the  demon.    This,  th^  pretend,  may. 
be  done  by  .the  nwntroy  which  is  the  grand 
charm  of  the  Brahmins.     This  bears  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  Hindoo  religion.    It  is 
a  mystic  verse  or  incantation,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
wonderful  effects.     None  but  Brahmins  and 
the  higher  order  of  Hindoos,  are  allowed  to 
repeat  it    The  lower  castes  are  forbidden  to 
repeat  or  even  hear  it,  on  pain  of  eternal  tor- 
ment.   All  things  are  subservient  to  the  num- 
tra.    The  gods  themselves  cannot  resist  it.    It 
is  the  essence  of  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books ; 
it  is  the  united  power  of  Bramha,  Yishnoo^ 
and  Siva.     Bv  its  magic  power,  it  confers  all 
sanctity ;   pardons  all  sin ;  secures  all  good, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  procures  everiastr 
ing  olessedness  in  the  world  to  come.     It  pos- 
sesses the  wonderful  charm  of  interchanging 
good  for  evil,  truth  for  falsehood,   light  for 
darkness,  and  of  confirmiqg  such  perversions 
by  the  most  holy  sanctions.    There  is  nothing 
so  difficult,  so  silly,  or  so  absurd,  that  it  may 
not  be  achieved  by  this  extraordinary  numtra. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  employed  very  ex- 
tensively for  removing  pains,  for  the  curing  of 
diseases,  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes,  &c.,  &c 
But  the  cholera  is  by  no  means  the  only  disease 
which  is  suppossd  to  be  the  effect  of  an  evil 
spirit ;  or  of  some  animal  or  other  object  Ju 
the  part  affected.    Every  disease  is  representp 
ed  as  possessed  of  a  bodily  form.     A  liver 
complaint  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  crab,  who 
is  eating  the  liver ;  a  cough,  by  a  large  cater- 
pillar in  the  throat ;  the  tooth-adie,  from  the 
gnawings  of  a  little  worm  in  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  Hindoos  believe  that  if  they  look  at  the 
moon  on  a  certain  day,  they  shall  be  instantly 
struck  dead.     Nothing  wul  induce  a  man  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  moon  on  that  day. 

The  Hindoo  soared  books  abound  with  di- 
rections about  such  firivolous  things  as  cleaoiug 
the  teeth,  bathing  and  washing,  cooking  and 
eating,  washing  or  drying  clothes,  &c.,  there 
being  some  lucky  or  unlucky  omen  connected 
with  the  particular  manner  in  which  every 
thing  is  done.  Of  these,  only  a  very  few  spe- 
cimens can  be  given.  Eating  with  the  face  to 
the  east,  ensures  long  life;  with  it  to  the 
south,  celebrity  ;  to  the  west,  wealth  ;  to  the 
north,  pecuniary  embarrassment.  If,  before 
eating,  they  do  not  make  a  circular  mark,  with 
water,  around  where  they  set  the  dish,  it  is  said 
the  demons  will  devour  the  food.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  he  who  eats  a  pumpkin  be- 
comes indigent.  Ignorance  follows  eating  the 
cocoa-nut  on  the  eighth.  It  is  said  to  be  sinful 
to  eat  beans  on  the  eleventh;  and  so  on,  through 
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fte  whole  mootb.  He  who  pnts  on  new  apparel 
on  Saaday,  becomes  poor;  ou  Monday,  is 
afflicted  with  boils  ;  on  Taesday,  is  subject  to 
much  trouble ;  on  Wednesday,  will  have  means 
of  purchasing  new  clothes ;  on  Thursday,  will 
become  learned  and  happy ;  on  Saturday,  will 
be  involved  in  trouble  and  disputes.  He  who 
shaves  on  Sunday,  becomes  miserable ;  on 
Monday,  happy ;  on  Tuesday,  hastens  his  own 
death;  on  WednesSay,  accumulates  wealth; 
on  Thursday,  becomes  dishonorable ;  on  Fri- 
day, childless ;  on  Saturday,  briogs  on  his  head 
every  misfortune.  And,  so  on,  to  every  action 
of  life.  To  sneeiise,  when  one  is  about  to  sit 
down,  or  lie  down,  or  eat,  or  is  dressing,  or  be- 
Btowiug  gifts,  is  highly  inauspicious.  These 
are  bat  a  few,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
ridiculous  notions,  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  held  in  bondage.  Their  notions  of 
ceremonial  impurity  are  also  equally  burden- 
some and  inconvenient 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  a  person  about  to 
be  executed,  imparts  an  extraordinary  sanctity 
to  every  thing  he  touches.  For  this  reason,  he 
throws  flowers,  fruits,  and  spices,  to  the  crowd 
about  the  gibbet,  who  eagerly  catch  them,  and 
preserve  them  as  a  sort  of  charm.  In  one  in- 
stance, they  actually  worshiped  the  dead  car- 
cass of  a  man  who  had  been  executed,  while 
hanging  on  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
port that  miraculous  cures  had  been  experienc- 
ed by  touching  his  body.  Amulets  are  almost 
nniversally  worn  by  the  Hindoos,  for  prevent- 
ing or  curing  diseases  and  the  bite  of  serpents. 
The  Hindoos  suffer  exceedingly,  on  account  of 
their  superstitions  in  reference' to  sickness  and 
disease.  Many  a  wretched  creature  spends  all 
his  living  for  the  prescriptions  of  some  quack, 
or  drags  out  a  miserable  existence,  and  dies  in 
the  midst  of  the  charms  and  the  enchantments 
of  the  Brahmin.  The  number  of  the  blind, 
lame,  maimed,  leprous,  and  diseased  in  India, 
is  astonishingly  great ;  and  no  doubt  one  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  is  the  bad  treatment,  or 
the  wont  of  good  treatment,  in  the  original 
complaint.  They  have  a  singular  superstition 
respecting  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  They  sup- 
pofJe  that  a  kind  of  corporeal  divinity,  very 
malignant  and  mischievous,  very  black,  foul, 
and  impure,  seizes  on  the  sun,  blackens  it  as 
with  ink,  and  thus  infects  and  obscures  it. 
The  sun,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a  similar 
divinity,  but  of  a  benevolent  and  perfect  order, 
is  put  into  extreme  pain  and  terrible  anguish, 
at  thus  seeing  himself  seized  and  tortured  by 
the  monster ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  him  of 
thw  distress,  they  make  use  of  many  prayers 
and  foolish  ceremonies.  There  is  no  slavery 
80  grievous  as  the  slavery  of  superstition ;  and 
none  which  so  mach  exposes  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  the  cupidity  of  an  avaricioas  priesthood. 

Crudtiet  of  Brahminism. — A  superstitious 
religion  is  invariably  a  religion  of  cruelty. 
Such,  then,  we  may  expect  Hindooisra  to  be. 
Ajad,  in  no  respect  is  tola  cruelty  m  >re  conspi- 


cuocs  than  in  the  treatment  of  females;  but 
especially  widows  and  female  children.  The 
Sutteif  or  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands,  arose  from  their  op- 
pre^ive  customs  in  relation  to  widows.  Beli- 
gion  and  custom  have  rendered  widowhood  so 
wretched  and  disgraceful,  that  the  Hindoo 
wife,  on  the  demise  of  her  husband,  chooses 
death  rather  than  so  miserable  a  life.  The 
widow  is  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  compelled 
to  wear  white  clothing,  have  her  head  shaven, 
and  submit  to  many  other  tokens  of  degrada- 
tion. She  is  excluded  from  all  ceremonies  of 
joy ;  forbidden  to  marry,  and  shut  out  from  re- 
spectable society.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  burning  of  widows,  and  burying  them 
alive  with  their  deceased  husbands.  The  for 
mer  of  these  practices,  has,  however,  been 
abolished  by  the  British  government.  When 
the  aged  become  burdensome,  they  are  often 
dragged  to  the  borders  of  some  sacred  river, 
by  their  own  children,  their  mouths  filled  with 
mud,  and  thus  abandoned  to  die.  There  is  no 
benevolence,  no  disinterestedness,  no  mercy,  in 
the  Hindoo  character.  In  times  of  prevailing 
disease,  this  is  perspicuously  manifest.  People 
are  left  to  expire  unattended,  and  their  bodies 
to  consume  in  their  own  houses.  Women,  in 
performance  of  some  vow,  cast  their*  children, 
in  cold  blood,  into  the  sacred  rivers,  and  coolly 
look  on,  and  see  them  devoured  by  the  sharks. 
And,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  a  large 
portion  of  the  female  children  are  murdered  by 
theirparents  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  Surely, 
the  Hindoos  are  "  without  natural  affection." 
The  various  tortures  resorted  to  for  penance, 
also  indicate  the  cruelty  of  Hindooism. 

Holy  Bays. — ^l^hese  are  among  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  poverty,  covetousness,  and 
depravity,  among  the  Hindoos.  Of  these,  they 
have  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
ten  of  which  occur  monthly,  and  twenty-fivo 
are  anniversaries.  '  When  it  is  considered  that, 
on  these  days,  they  abandon  all  their  employ- 
ments, and  give  tiiemsclves  up  to  all  manner 
of  licentioasness,  the  effect  upon  society  may 
readily  bo  imagined.  We  see  the« demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  two  or  three  of  these  holy-days  in 
a  year,  in  our  own  country  ;  what  then  may  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  where  they  embrace  nearly 
one*  half  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  all 
manner  of  restraint  is  thrown  off.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  of  these  holy-days  would 
be  both  tedious  and  disgusting.  The  fe^ival 
of  the  dewalee  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
whole.  It  continues  three  days,  during  which, 
gambling  revelry,  debauchery,  lying,  roguery, 
and  /dissipation  of  every  description,  are  not 
only  tolerated,  but  esteemed  praiseworthy  and 
religious  acts.  And  to  these  may  be  added  a 
multitude  of  private  observances,  on  account 
of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  From  the 
first  existence  of  the  child,  to  his  death,  there 
is  probably  not  a  month,  perhaps  not  a  week, 
in  which  it  is  not  requirea  that  some  ceremony 
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be  performed,  when  a  Brahmin  must  be  called, 
and  presents  given ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  he 
mast  be  feasted  through  a  Brahmin's  mouth, 
and  offerings  must  be  iiade  for  his  benefit 
through  a  Brahmin's  hand. 

Hdy  Places, — Another  fruitful  source  of 
poverty  and  vice  among  the  people,  and  of  ag- 
grandizement on  the  part  6f  the  Brahmins,  is 
the  multitude  of  Holv  Places,  celebrated  for 
their  sanctity,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made, 
as  means  of  accumulating  merit.  To  an  igno- 
rant and  self-righteous  people,  the  idea  of  pil- 
grimage is  extremely  fascinating,  and  the  subtle 
priest  is  not  slow  to  turn  this  principle  of  hu- 
man nature  to  his  own  account  Various  ex- 
Eedlents  are  resorted  to  by  the  Brahmins,  to 
eep  up  the  reputation  of  these  Holy  Places. 
The  principal  ones  are  Benares,  Jugunath,  and 
Ramcshwur ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  places  which  are  held  in  high  estimation  ; 
and  to  all  of  them,  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  con- 
tinually flocking  :  persons  who  have  left  their 
homed,  and  sacrificed  their  all,  with  the  vain 
expectation  of  laying  up  a  stock  of  merit,  by 
visiting  a  sacred  place.  They  are  soon,  by  the 
wiles  of  old  pilgrims  and  covetous  Brahmins, 
stripped  of  every  thing,  and  plunged  into  all 
manner  of  excesses.  Those  who  have  read  the 
disgusting,  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  Jugu- 
nath, "  of  the  roads  for  fifty  miles  being  marked 
by  the  skulls  of  those  who  have  perished  on 
the  way ; "  and  of  the  thousands  who  are  left 
to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges ;  and  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  calculate  what 
must  be  the  probable  consequences  of  a  com- 

{)any  of  people,  both  poor  and  unprincipled, 
caving  their  houses  for  nearly  a  year,  travel- 
ing across  the  country,  and  visiting  the  cen- 
tral places  of  iniquity  in  India,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  effects  of  these  pilgrimages. 
Degradation  of  Females. — ^There  is  no  feor 
ture  of  Braliminism  more  revolting  to  the  be- 
nevolent heart,  and  the  ingenuous  mind,  than 
the  condition  of  Hindoo  females.  The  genius 
of  Hindooism  saps  in  the  heart  of  man  the 
rery  foundation  of  all  those  tender  and  noble 
affections  o£  his  soul,  which  capapitate  him  to 
appreciate  and  admire  those  excellencies  which 
arc  peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  Hindooism  must 
make  its  votaries  selfish,  distrustful,  and  brutish. 
Love,  tenderness,  sympathy,  weakness,  modesty 
and  dependence,  whicn  we  accord  to  the  female 
as  })er  appi*opriatc  virtues,  are  ridiculed,  if  not 
despised,  by  the  Hindoo.  He  marries,  or  rather 
buys  a  wife,  as  he  would  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  afterwards  regards  her  in  very  much  the 
same  light.  All  those  civilities  and  attentions 
which  females  receive  in  a  Christian  country 
are  unknown  in  India.  Ware  a  Hindoo  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  his  neighbor's  wife 
or  dau;^hter,  the  husband  and  father  would 
deem  himself  insulted.  A  Hindoo  is  never 
seen  to  treat  his  wife  with  familiarity  or  fond- 
ness. All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hindoo  scriptures.    According  to 


them, "  the  supreme  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  obey 
the  husband.  Let  the  wife,  who  wishes  to  per- 
form sacred  ablution,  wash  the  feat  of  her 
lord,  and  drink  the  water ;  for  the  husband  is 
.to  a  wife  greater  than  Shunura  or  Yishnoo. 
Her  husband  is  her  god  and  gooroo,  (teacher,) 
and  religion  and  its  services ;  wherefore,  aban- 
doning every  thin^  else,  she  ought  chiefly  to 
worship  her  husband."  This  implicit  obedience 
of  the  wife  extends  to  any  thing  which  the 
husband  may  choose  to  command.  His  will 
and  authority  are  paramount  to  any  law,  hu- 
man or  divine.  If  he  command  his  wife  to  lie, 
steal,  or  commit  adultery,  she  must  obey. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Hindoo  scriptures. 
To  become  the  father  of  a  son  is  regarded  the 
greatest  honor  and  happine^ ;  but  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  a  calamity.  Thus  the  girl, 
from  her  infancy,  is  made  to  leel  her  inferiority. 
She  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  mental  im- 

frovement,  and  is  doomed  to  a  serv'le  life, 
gnorant  and  indolent,  she  becomes  a  wife, 
without  any  choice  of  her  own,  and  often  sadly 
against  her  wishes.  If  she  be  of  high  birth 
she  is  little  more  than  the  prisoner  of  her  hus- 
band. He  immures  her  within  the  walls  of  a 
gloomy  mansion,  and  watches  over  her  with  a 
jealous  eye.  But  if  of  low  caste,  she  becomes 
the  wife  and  the  drudge  at  the  same  time; 
carrying  burdens,  laboring  in  the  field,  bring- 
ing water,  gathering  cow-dun^,  kneading  into 
cakes,  and  drying  it  for  fuel,  are  her  appro- 
priate departments  of  labor.  Nearly  every 
occupation  which  nature  points  out  as  tho 
spliere  of  the  hardier  sex,  is,  in  this  country, 
assigned  to  the  woman ;  while  her  appropriate 
labors  are  performed  by  men.  Her  washing  is 
done  by  the  washerman  ;  her  sewing,  by  the 
tailor ;  her  milk  and  butter,  and  all  articles  of 
food,  which  require  but  little  cookery,  arc  pur- 
chased in  the  bazar.  She  has  no  furniture  to 
clean,  no  floors  to  sweep  or  scrub.  A  coat  of 
cow  dung  and  water,  once  a  week,  settles  that 
long  account,  which  the  industrious  honscwitc 
in  this  country,  has  with  her  floors.  Indo'.cuce 
and  dirt  at  home,  and  drudgery  and  dis'^raca 
abroad,  seem  the  only  alternatives  of  Hindoo 
women.  Such  is  the  condition  of  fomdlcs  in 
Hindoostan  ;  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  Christianity.  Wherever  this  has  prevailed, 
the  rights  of  women  have  been  acknowledged, 
and  their  character  and  condition  elevatcil. 

Character  of  the  People. — After  what  has 
been  already  said,  little  need  be  added  under 
this  head.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  tho 
character  of  any  people  will  be  better  than 
that  of  their  gods,  their  priests,  and  their  moth- 
ers. And  when  to  these  sources  of  corruption, 
are  added  the  demoralizing  influence  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  the  doctrine  of/o/tf,  and 
heathen  festivals  and  pilgrimages,  we  are  pro- 
pared  to  contemplate  a  people  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  degradation.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  daily  wants  of  the  body,  seems  to 
absorb  the  whole  soul  of  the  Hindoo.     His 
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immortal  mind  is  pennitted  to  remain  envelop- 
ed in  all  its  ignorance,  withoat  making  any 
proper  efforts  for  its  illumination.  The  great 
mafis  of  the  people  are  content  to  do  as  their 
Withers  did,  and  to  worship  what  their  fathers 
worshiped,  and  whether  that  object  be  a  god 
or  a  devil,  it  matters  not,  provided  it  be  the  cus- 
tom of  the  people  to  do  so.  Ccstom  with 
them  is  law,  to  which  reason  and  conscience 
must  submissively  bow.  Moral  principle  and 
benevolent  feeling  seem  to  be  entirely  obliter- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  he 
knows  no  higher  motive  of  action  than  selfish- 
ness. He  will  lie,  cheat,  steal,  and  commit 
all  manner  of  licentiousness,  whenever  it  will 
sa-ve  his  turn,  without  the  least  compunction. 
Although  exceedingly  zealous  in  their  religion, 
scrupulously  maintaining,  in  their  way,  their 
daily  devotions,  and  having  temples  in  every 
village;  yet,  all  their  hohness  is  ceremonial, 
having  no  respect  whatever  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  or  the  character  of  the  actions. 

Brahminism  and  Popery  cornered. — The  simi- 
larity of  Popery  ana  Brahminism,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy,  a  small 
space  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two 
systems;  especially  as  this  resemblance  has 
fallen  under  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  who 
sec  them  both  in  operation,  side  by  side ;  there 
being  many  Roman  Catholic  convents  and 
churches  in  India.  The  following  comparison, 
somewhat  abridged,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  missionary  in  India. 
The  Hindoos  acknowledge  one  supreme  god, 
with  many  subordinate  deities,  entitled  to  wor- 
ship. The  Brahmins  are  held  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God,  possessing  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  and  therefore  they 
are  worshiped  by  bowing  down  before  them, 
and  kissing  their  great  toe.  The  Pope,  in  like 
manner,  considers  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  every  priest  is  his  representative.  He  too 
hol^  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  his  toe 
has  been  favored  with  many  a  kiss.  By  the 
Hindoo  laws,  none  but  their  priests  are  per- 
mitted to  read  their  sacred  books ;  and  to  se- 
cure this  end,  the  priests  oppose  education,  and 
labor  to  keep  the  neople  in  ignorance.  The 
Bomish  priests  will  not  allow  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  secure  their  own 
ascendancy,  they  strive  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance.  The  Hindoos  have  a  multitude  of 
iclols,  which  they  daily  worship.  Some  of 
them  consider  the  idol  as  the  representative  of 
God,  and  others  worship  the  thmg  itself,  and 

fo  no  further.  Besides  temple  deities,  they 
ave  household  gods,  which  they  worship  daily. 
The  Romanists  in  India  have  also  images  of 
saints  in  their  chapels,  and  in  their  houses,  to 
which  they  bow  down  daily.  In  the  streets, 
crosses  are  set  up ;  and  in  the  evenings,  lamps 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  them,  after  the  Hin- 
doos* mode  of  placing  lamps  before  their  idols. 
As  they  pass  these  crosses,  the  Romanists  take 
off  their  hats  and  bow  down  to  them,  or  pros- 
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trate  themselves  before  them.  The  worship  of 
images  is  sanctioned  bv  the  church  in  Icdia,  as 
it  is  also  by  the  second  council  of  Nice.  The 
Hindoos  have  many  millions  of  inferior  deities, 
corresponding  to  which  the  Romanists  have 
multitudes  of  angels.  The  Hindoos  have  their 
Gooroos  to  intercede  for  them ;  and  the  Roman- 
ists have  their  saints,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Hindoos  hold  that  a  man  may  obtain 
righteousness  by  his  own  works,  and  more 
than  he  needs  for  himself,  the  surplu^of  which 
he  may  sell.  The  Romanists  also  have  their 
works  of  supererogation,  which  lead  to  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  The  Hindoos  observe  a 
ceremony,  in  which  they  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  for  which  they  feed  and  fee  the 
Brahmins ;  the  Romanists  also  fee  the  priests  to 
say  mass  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives.  The  Hindoos  say  prayers  and 
count  their  beads,  and  undergo  severe  penances 
to  obtain  righteousness.  The  Romanists  do  the 
same.  They  both  alike  have  their  fasts,  in 
which  they  eat  no  meat.  They  both  have  tlieir 
festivals,  in  honor  of  their  saints.  They  both 
have  their  holy  places  and  their  pilgrimages. 
They  both  have  their  holy  water.  The  Hin- 
doos divide  their  sins  into  two  classes,  inward 
and  outward  ;  the  Romanists,  into  venial  and 
mortal.  They  both  have  their  monks  and  her- 
mits, and  religious  mendicants,  of  equally  de- 
based character.  The  Hindoos  have  their  fe- 
males married  to  the  gods  ;  and  the  Roman- 
ists have  their  nuns,  who  are  formally  married 
to  Christ.  Both  are  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Both  carry  out  their  images  in  solemn 
procession,  in  ^reat  display.  Both  have  their 
small  bells,  to  jingle  during  their  religious  ser- 
vices in  their  temples.  They  both  u.se  rosaries, 
and  carry  images  about  their  persons.  Many 
more  marks  of  resemblance  might  be  named : 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  both  sy»< 
terns  have  a  common  origin. 

The  Remedy. — ^The  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for  heathenism. 
This,  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  can 
raise  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  filth  and 
degradation.  It  has  done  it,  and  it  can  do  it 
again.  But,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of 
things  in  Hindoostan,  we  must  despair  of  help 
from  man,  and  look  to  the  power  of  Goo, 
which  alone  is  able  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work.  The  labors  of  the  missionary  alone 
surely  cannot  accomplish  such  a  change.  The 
power  of  God  alone  can  produce  it. — The 
Christian  Brahmin ;  Ramsay's  Journal ;  Ward's 
India  and  the.  Hindoos  ;  Hooker's  Plea  for  the 
Heathen. 

BRIDGETOWN  :  Capital  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes ;  one  of  the  gayest  and  hand- 
somest towns  in  the  West  Indies.  A  station 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

BRITISH  AKRA :    See  Jkra. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  includes  Essequibo, 
Dcmerara  and  Berbice,  or  all  the  maritime 
tract  between  the  river  Corenten.  the  western 
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limit  of  Surinam,  and  the  frontier  of  Spanish 
Guiana,  at  Cape  Nassau,  in  lat.  70°  40',  a 
epace  of  about  300  riiilcs,  including  the  sinu- 
osities of  the  coast.    See  West  Indies 

HRUSA :  An  out-staiion  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Armenians ;  once  the  capi- 
tal of  the  l^irkish  empire — is  famed  for  its 
silk  manufactures.  Population  from  80,000 
to  100,000,  of  which  the  Turks  are  by  far  the 
largest  part.  It  is  at  the  base  of  the  Bythin- 
ian  Mt.  ^)lympns,  about  60  miles  south  from 
Constantinople. 

^  BROWN'S  TOWN :    A  Wesleyan  sta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

BRUNSWICK  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don MipsionaiT  Society  in  Berbice. 

BUDHISM:  The  religious  system,  called 
Bndhism,  is  exceedingly  complicated,  being 
made  up  of  legends,  superstitions,  and  absurdi- 
ties so  numerous  and  strange  that  to  give  a 
condensed  and  intelligible  view  of  them  is  al- 
most impossible.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  by  missionaries,  distinguished 
travelers,  and  English  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  research,  resident  in  India,  and  from  this 
mass  of  materials  the  summary  here  given  is 
derived.  The  work  of  R.  Spence  Hardy, 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has 
been  found  especially  serviceable  on  account 
of  its  systematic  arrangement  of  topics,  al- 
though it  devotes  nearly  450  octavo  pages  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  substantial 
agreement  of  authors  in  regard  to  the  origin 
end  character  of  Budhism  leads  to  the  belief 
that  thoy  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  the  followinoj  view,  though  it 
omits  numerous  details,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  to  be  a  correct  presentation  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  system. 

Origin  of  Budln.wi. — The  founder  of  the 
^ect  of  Budhists  was  Gotama  Budha,  born 
B.  ('.  624.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth,  (so 
says  the  legend)  he  stepped  upon  the  ground, 
and  after  looking  around  towards  the  four 
quarters  and  the  rour  half  quarters,  above  and 
below,  without  seeing  any  one  in  those  ten  direc- 
tions who  was  equal  to  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
"  1  am  the  most  exalted  in  the  world ;  I  am 
chief  in  the  world  ;  I  am  the  most  excellent  in 
the  world  ;  this  is  my  last  birth ;  hereafter 
there  is  to  me  no  other  existence."  He  had 
however  piTviously  existed  through  a  vast 
number  of  ages,  and  exercised  all  the  virtues 
which  were  necessary  to  his  future  office,  and 
taking  his  position  in  the  sixth  of  the  divine 
worlds,  the  gods*  and  brahmas,  after  the  appro- 
priate period  had  passed,  went  to  his  dwelling 
and  begged  his  appearance  in  this  human 
world.  Thereupon  he  was  born,  and  proclaimed 
his  own  greatness  as  above.  He  then  passed 
twenty-nine  years  in  worldly  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, and  six  more  in  mortification  and  pen- 
ance ;  and  then  sitting  down  under  a  bo-tree,  de- 
clared he  would  not  rise  up  till  he  became  Bud- 
ha,  Lord  of  the  Universe.    Upon  this  a  great 


number  of  chiefs,  brahmas,  and  gods,  made 
their  appearance  as  his  retinue,  and  then  hia 
adversary,  Maraya,  came  with  a  great  army 
to  try  to  hinder  his  becoming  lord  of  the  world. 
Upon  this,  panic-struck,  the  gods  and  brahmas 
all  fled  and  hid  themselves.  Maraya  then 
brought  on  thick  darkness,  bit  the  body  of 
Budh  was  light  as  a  thousand  suns.  He  then 
attempted  to  strike  him,  and  asked  him, "  Who 
is  your  witness  that  you  have  done  works  of 
merit,  for  which  you  should  deserve  tLis  seat?" 
Then  Budh  exclaimed,  "  I  have  no  rational 
witness  here,"  and  called  upon  the  earth  to 
proclaim  his  actions  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
deavors to  become  Budh.  Upon  this  the  earth 
rumbled  100,000  times,  and  began  to  turn 
round.'  Whereupon  Maraya  was  dismayed 
and  defeated,  and  acknowledginff  the  superior- 
ity of  Budh,  fled  ashamed,  and  all  the  pods  and 
brahmas  of  the  universe  came  and  ministered 
to  Budh  triumphant;  thus  completely  extin- 
guishing evil,  and  acquiring  omniscience,  he 
became  perfect  Budha. 

.The  places  near  which  he  exercised  his  min- 
istry were  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
India,  and  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  as  far 
south  as  Ceylon.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
or  as  some  say  eighty-five,  having  previously 
foretold  that  his  religion,  after  extending  over 
the  world,  would  become  extinguished,  and  be 
renewed  by  his  successor,  Maitra  Budha,  who 
is  now  in  a  divine  state,  and  after  the  appro- 
priate age  will  become  Budha. 

The  Budhas  are  beings  who  appear  after  in- 
tervals of  time  inconceivably  vast.  Previous 
to  their  reception  of  the  Budhnship.  they  pass 
through  countless  phases  of  being,  and  in  the 
birth  in  which  they  become  Budha,  tlicy  are 
of  woman  born.  At  their  death  they  cease  to 
exist.  They  do  not  continue  to  be  Budhas, 
nor  do  they  enter  upon  any  other  state  of 
being. 

Doctrines  of  Budha, — According  to  the  doc- 
trines propounded  or  rather  ascribed  to  Gotama 
Budha,  there  are  innumerable  systems  of 
worlds,  called  Sakwalas,  which  attain  their 
pr?me,  and  then  decay  and  are  destroyed,  at 
periods  regularly  recurring,  and  bv  agents  that 
are  as  regularly  recurring.  BudLism  teaches 
that  there  is  no  Creator,  no  being  that  is  self- 
existent  and  eternal.  All  sentient  beings  are 
homogeneous.  The  difference  between  one 
being  and  another  is  only  temporary,  and  re- 
sults from  the  difference  in  their  degrees  of 
merit.  Any  being  whateva*  may  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Budhaship  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  this  object  through  innu- 
merable ages  that  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  power  that  controls  the  universe  is  feir- 
ffio,  literally  action ;  consisting  of  kusala  and 
akusala,  or  merit  and  demerit.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  but  at  the 
death  of  any  being,  the  aggregate  of  his  merit 
and  demerit  is  transferred  to  some  other  being, 
which  new  being  is  caused  by  the  karma  of 
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tlie  previous  being,  and  receives  from  that 
koTma  all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence. 
Thos,  if  the  karma  be  good,  the  circumstances 
arc  favorable,  producing  happiness ;  but  if  it 
be  bad,  they  are  unfavorable,  producing  misery. 

The  manner  in  which  being  commenced, 
according  to  Budhism,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  cause  of  cantinvance  of  existence 
is  ignorance,  from  which  merit  and  demerit  are 
produced,  whence  comes  consciousness,  then 
Dody  and  mind,  and  afterwards  the  six  organs 
of  sense.  Again,  from  the  organs  of  sense 
comes  contact ;  from  contact  desire  ;  from  de- 
sire sensation  ;  from  sensation  the  cleaving  to 
existing  objects  ;  from  this  cleaving,  reproduc- 
tion ;  and  from  reproduction  disease,  decay, 
and  death.  X^us,  like  the  revolutions  of  a 
wheel,  there  is  a  regular  succe^ion  of  death 
and  birth,  the  moral  cause  of  which  is  the 
cleaving  to  existing  objects,  whilst  the  instru- 
mental cause  is  karma.  It  is  therefore  the 
great  object  of  all  beings  who  would  be  releas- 
ed from  the  sorrow  of  successive  birth,  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  moral  cause  of  contin- 
ued existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  cleaving  to 
existmg  obiects,  or  evil  desire.  It  is  possible 
to  accompliBh  this  destruction,  by  attending  to 
a  prescribed  course  of  discipline,  which  results 
in  an  entrance  to  one  of  tho  four  paths,  with 
their  fruition,  that  -lead,  by  different  modes, 
to  the  attainment  of  nirxmnaj  or  annihilation. 
They  in  whom  evil  desire  is  entirely  destroyed 
are  called  rahats.  The  freedom  from  evil  de- 
Bire  ensures  the  possession  of  miraculous  ener- 
gy. At  his  death  the  rafiat  invariably  attains 
nirvana,  or  ceases  to  exist. 

TIte  Sacred  Books. — The  sacred  books  of  the 
Budhists  are  called  Dharma,  which  means, 
emphatically,  the  truth.  They  contain  the 
incidents  of  Chtama  Budha's  life,  his  discour- 
Fes,  and  the  voluminons  commentaries  that 
have  been  added.  From  the  moment  that 
Gotama  obtained  the  state  of  a  supreme 
Budha,  to  the  time  of  his  dissolution,  an  inter- 
val of  forty-five  years,  in  all  that  he  uttered,  to 
whatever  order  of  intelligence,  he  had  only 
one  design,  which  was,  to  a^ist  sentient  beings 
in  the  reception  of  nirwana.  The  discourses 
of  Budha  arc  divided  into  84,000,  and  include 
all  that  was  spoken  by  him.  These  discourses 
are  divided  into  275,250,  as  to  the  stanzas  of 
the  original  text,  and  into  361,550  as  to  the 
stan/^as  of  the  commentary.  All  the  discour- 
ees,  including  those  of  Budha  and  those  of  the 
commentator,  are  divided  into  2,547  vana" 
V!aras,  resembling  the  stdarim  into  which  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  divided  by 
the  Jews,  being  the  portion  read  in  the  syna- 
gopie  upon  one  Sabbath  day  ;  and  these  con- 
tain 737,000  stanzas,  and  29,368,000  letters. 

llie  system  propounded  by  Gotama  Budha, 
was  not  committed  to  writing  either  by  him- 
self or  his  immediate  disciples.  It  is  asserted 
that  his  discourses  were  preserved  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  followers  during  the  space  of  450 


years,  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  writr 
ing  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  documents 
themselves  are  an  evidence  that  a  considerable 

Sjriod  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
udha  and  the  compilation  of  the  Pitakas  in 
their  present  form.  They  contain  the  record 
of  numerous  events  that  never  could  possibly 
have  hapi^ened  ;  they  are  distorted  by  fictions 
and  legends  which  it  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  invent  and  impose  upon  the  people ; 
and  they  abound  in  the  grave  recital  of  mira- 
culous events  and  supernatural  interferences, 
that  any  inhabitant  of  earth  would  have 
known  to  be  false ;  and  400  years  would  be  no 
more  than  a  sufficient  period  for  all  these  per- 
versions. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  the 
Pitakas,  or  sacred  books,  it  is  said  that  Uirec 
several  convocations  were  held  ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible in  so  short  a  space,  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  these  convocatioiis  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  governed,  so  unintelligible  is 
much  of  the  language,  and  so  numerous  and 
senseless  the  repetitions. 

In  size  the  Pitakas  surpass  all  western  com- 
positions, and  are  only  exceeded  by  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Brahmins.  Josephus  mentions 
that  his  own  antiquities  contain  60,000  lines ; 
but  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists,  it  is  esti- 
mated, contain  2,000,000  of  lines.  These 
books  were  written  in  the  Po/t  language,  which 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  in  tne  time  of 
Gotama  Budha.  It  was  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  Ceylon  a  modern  writer  found  ua  many 
as  thirty  works  on  Pali  grammar,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent. 

The  sacred  books  are  literally  worshijKjd, 
and  benefits  are  expected  to  result  from  this 
adoration  as  from  the  worship  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  books  are  usually  wrapped  in 
doth,  and  they  are  often  placed  upon  a  rude 
altar  near  the  roadside,  after  the  manner  of 
images  in  Boman  Catholic  countries,  thai 
those  who  pass  by  may  place  money  upon 
them  and  obtain  merit.  The  praises  of  the 
bana,  or  word,  are  a  favorite  subject  with  the 
native  authors.  Whenever  an  opportunity  is 
presented  they  laimch  out  into  a  strain  of  com- 
mendation, heaping  epithet  upon  epithet  with 
untiring  zeal,  as  in  the  following  instance: 
"The  discourses  of  Budha  are  as  a  divine 
charm  to  cure  the  poison  of  evil  desire ;  a  divine 
medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger ;  a  lamp 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  a 
fire  like  that  which  burns  at  the  end  of  a  kal- 
pa,  to  destroy  the  evils  of  repeated  existence 
a  meridian  sun  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  covetous- 
ness;  a  great  rain  to  quench  the  flame  of 
sensuality ;  a  thicket  to  block  up  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  narakas ;  a  ship  in  which 
to  sail  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  ocean 
of  existence ;  a  coUyrium  for  taking  away 
the  *  eye-film  of  heresy ;  a  moon  to  bring 
out  the  night-blowing  lotus  of  merit ;  a  sue- 
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cessioD  of  trees  bearing  immortal  firuit,  placed 
here  and  there,  by  which  the  traveler  may  be 
enabled  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence;  a 
straight  highway  by  which  to  pass  to  the  in- 
comparable wisdom ;  a  door  of  entrance  to 
the  eternal  city  of  Nirwana;  a  talismanic 
tree  to  give  whatever  is  requested ;  a  flavor 
more  exquisite  than  any  in  the  three  worlds ; 
a  treasury  of  the  best  thines  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  and  a  power  by  whicn  may  be  appeased 
the  sorrow  of  every  sentient  being." 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  listen- 
ing to  the  bana  are  represented  by  the  native 
authors  •as  being  immensely  great  In  the 
early  ages  of  Budhism,  when  the  bana  was  in 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  people,  it  is 
evident  that  great  efifects  were  produced  by  its 
recitation,  and  by  the  discourses  that  were 
given  in  explanation  of  its  doctrines  and 
duties ;  but  its  r^earsal  has  now  degenerated 
into  an  unmeaning  form,  and  is  attended 
with  very  little  power. 

Modes  of  Worship. — The  Budhists  of  the 
present  age  are  image-worshipers ;  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  period  they  adopted  this 
custom,  nor  indeed  at  what  period  it  was  intro- 
duced into  India.  The  Budhists  of  Ceylon 
have  a  legend  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Gotama 
Budlia,  an  image  of  the  founder  of  their  reli- 
gion was  made  by  order  of  the  king  of  Ko- 
sala,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  similar  story  ;  but 
it  is  rejected  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
priests,  who  regard  it  as  an  invention  to  at- 
tract worshipers  to  the  temples.  The  images 
are  sometimes  recumbent,  at  other  times  up- 
right, or  in  a  sitting  posture,  either  in  the  act 
of  contemplation,  or  w^ith  the  hand  uplifted  in 
the  act  of  giving  instruction.  At  Cotta,  near 
Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  recumbent  im- 
age 42  feet  in  length.  Upon  the  altar,  in  ad- 
dition to  flowers,  there  are  frequently  smaller 
images,  cither  of  marble  or  metal,  the  former 
being  brought  from  Burmah  and  the  latter 
from  Siam.  In  the  shape  of  the  images  each 
nation  appears  to  have  adopted  its  own  ideas 
of  beauty ;  those  of  Ceylon  resembling  a 
well  proportioned  native  of  the  island,  while 
those  of  Siam  are  of  a  more  attenuated  figure, 
and  in  Xepaul  they  often  have  three  heads  and 
six  or  ten  arms.  The  idol  manufactories  pre- 
sent strange  sights  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian, 
such  as  sign  boards  with  the  inscription, 
"  Precious  Budhas  manufactured  or  repaired ;" 
"  The  Golden  Budha  Shop  ;"  and  these  shops 
containing  groups  of  images,  some  black  with 
age  and  sent  thither  for  gilding,  and  others 
gaudily  painted  and  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
liic  artist. 

The  Budhists  have  numerous  temples,  pago- 
das, and  sacred  places,  to  which  tne  people 
resort  to  hear  the  bana  read  and  to  perfoim 
their  religious  rites.  From  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  various  plfK^es  it  is  evident  that 
these  temples  were  anciently  very  costly 
and  beautiiul,  much  more  so  than  any  of  mod- 


ern construction ;  but  a  particular  description 
of  them  must  be  omitted.    The  bo-tree,  under 
which  Gotama  attained  the  Budhasliip,  was  an 
object  of  worship  at  a  very  early  period.  Near 
this  tree  the  city  of  BtMa-Gaya  was  afterwards 
built,  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins, 
must  have  had,  at  one  time,  a  numerous  popu- 
lation;  but  it  declined  rapidly,  and  in  the 
fifth  century  was  entirely  deserted.    A  bo-tree 
flourishes  at  present  on  the  same  spot,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Budhists  to  be  the  very  tree 
under  which  Gotama  sat    This  place  is  situ- 
ated in  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal,  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Bahar.    It 
is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  the  centre  of 
Budhism,  but  now  no  Budhists  reside  at  or 
near  it     In  the  court-yard  of  nearly  every 
wihara  (temple)  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  bo-tree, 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  original  tree.     Nu- 
merous forms  of  relic-worship  are  observed  by 
the  Budhists,  and  many  of  them,  for  extreme 
folly  and  absurdity,  will  compare  with  any- 
thing ever  invented  by  Rome  herself.    They 
have,  for  example,  the  left  canine  tooth  of  their 
sage,  a.nd  it  is  regarded  by  the  Kandians  of 
Ceylon  as  the  palladium  of  their  country.  The 
iraprassions  of  Gotama's  foot  are  also  worship- 
ed.   There  are  believed  to  be  many  of  these 
impressions  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  the 
most  important  one  is  on  the  top  of  Adam's 
Peak,  in  Ceylon,  7,420  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  this  peak  is  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.    The  soles  of 
Budha's  foot  are  represented  as  being  divided 
into  108  compartments,  like  a  pictorial  alpha- 
bet, each  of  which  contains  a  figure.    One  of 
the  titles  of  the  monarch  of  Siam  is,  *'The 
pre-eminently   merciful   and   munificent,  the 
soles  of  whose  feet  resemble  those  of  Budha." 

It  was  an  ordinance  of  Budha,  that  the 
priests,  who  wera  then  supposed  to  dwell  most 
commonlv  in  the  wilderness,  should  reside  dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season  in  a 
fixed  habitation. '  This  season  is  called  wasSf 
and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  priests  read 
bana  to  the  people.  The  place  of  reading, 
called  the  bana-maduttat  is  usually  a  temporary 
erection  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda.  In  the  centre 
of  the  interior  is  an  elevated  platform  for  the 
convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  sit 
around  it  upon  mats  spread  on  the  ground. 

No  part  of  the  rough  material  of  the  mar 
duwa  is  seen,  as  the  pillars  and  the  roof  arc 
covered  with  white  cloth,  upon  which  mosses, 
flowers,  and  the  tender  leaf  of  the  cocoa  nut 
are  worked  up  into  various  devices.  Lamps 
and  lanterns  are  suspended  in  great  profusion 
and  variety,  and  the  impression  produced  by 
the  scene  in  some  localities  is  most  striking, 
and  forms  the  most  magnificent  sight  ever 
seen  by  many  of  the  worshipers.  'JTie  females 
are  arrayed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  flags 
and  streamers  and  figured  handkerchief  float 
from  every  convenient  point     At  intervals 
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toffltoms  are  beat,  the  rnde  trampet  sends  forth 
its  screams,  mosketry  and  jinjalls  add  their 
roar,  and  with  the  help  of  glaring  lamps,  floral 
displays,  and  the  noise  of  the  people,  a  most 
exciting  and  bewildering  effect  is  produced. 

The  copies  of  the  sacred  books  now  nsed 
are  be»itifally  written  in  large  characters, 
upon  the  best  talipot  leaves  that  can  be  pro- 
cared,  with  marks  to  point  out  the  conclusion 
of  Uie  sentences.  Upon  some  occasions  one 
priest  reads  the  original  Pali,  while  another 
interprets  what  is  read  in  the  vernacular 
tongue;  but  generally  the  Pali  alone  is  read, 
so  that  the  people  understand  not  ^  word  of 
it ;  and  even  when  the  word  is  explained,  most 
of  them  fail  asleep,  or  idly  chew  their  favorite 
beetle,  re^rdless  of  what  is  said.  The  folly 
of  the  priests,  in  confining  their  public  minis- 
trations to  the  simple  reading  of  the  bana, 
has  caused  a  class  of,  persons,  called  upasakast 
in  some  districts,  to  go  about  from  house  to 
house,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scripture  read- 
ers, reading  works  that  are  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue,  accompanied  with  familiar 
expositions.  It  is  by  this  means  that  Budhism 
in  many  places  is  principally  supported. 

The  Modem  Priesthood, — The  number  of 
Budhist  priests  in  Ceylon  is  estimated  at 
2500,  which  is  about  one  in  400  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  Burmah  the  proportion  of  priests 
is  much  larger,  and  in  Siam  it  is  larger  still. 
The  priests  of  Ceylon  trace  their  origin  from 
a  remote  period,  as,  according  to  the  native 
li^nds,  Budhism  has  there  been  professed 
more  than  2000  years.  But  different  sects 
have  arisen,  and  the  doctrines  and  ministra- 
tions of  Budhism  are  not  everywhere  identical. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween the  Budhism  of  Cevlon,  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  China ;  but  in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  Japan 
it  is  essentially  different  In  Thibet  the  supe- 
rior priests  are  called  lamasj  and  are  regarded 
as  incarnations  of  Budha ;  and  they  possess  so 
large  a  share  of  political  authority  that  they 
can  depose  the  sovereign  of  the  country  and 
substitute  another  in  his  stead.  The  dress  of 
the  grand  lama  is  yellow,  that  of  other  lamas 
of  superior  ranJk  red ;  and  as  these  dignitaries 
wear  bro^brimmed  hats,  their  costume  closely 
r&iembles  that  of  the  cardinals  of  R6me.  The 
Budhism  of  Thibet  and  of  Japan  resemble 
each  other,  in  having  a  visible  representative 
of  Gotama,  possessed  of  unlimited  power. 

The  Burmans,  Siamese,  Kepaulese,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Thibetans,  are  the  principal  na- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  Ceylonese,  who  now 
profess  Budhism,  once  the  predominant  religion 
throughout  Hindooetan ;  it  is  now  nearly  un- 
known in  that  vast  region,  where  it  has  been 
superseded  by  ^ther  forms  of  superstition. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Budhism  includes  two  leading  and  fatal 
elements — atheism  and  annihilation.  When 
Gotama  Budha  died,  he  did  not  enter  upon  a 
future  state  of  being;  his  existence  was  not 


renewed  in  another  world ;  he  forever  ceased 
to  be,  as  truly  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  ceases  to 
be  when  its  flame  is  extinguished.  Budha 
can,  therefore,  in  no  sense,  be  an  object  of  trust 
or  confidence;  his  guidance  and  blessing  can- 
not be  sought,  and  when  his  name  is  invoked, 
it  is  under  the  vague  supposition  that  by  some 
latent,  unknown  process,  the  prayer  will  be 
answered,  without  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
cause.  And  as  Budha  ceased  to  exist,  so  docs 
everj  other  being.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  immortal  soul.  The  attainment  of  nir- 
ttcma,  or  extinction,  is  the  only  hope  to  which 
the  Budhist  can  aspire ;  though  this  extinc- 
tion necessarily  produces  another  being  to 
whom  are  transferred  all  the  merit  and  de- 
merit that  have  been  accumulated  during  an 
unknown  period  and  by  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  similar  beings,  all  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  all  bound  by  this  singular  law  of 

{>roduction  to  every  individual  in  the  preceding 
ink  of  the  chain. 

With  such  withering  skepticism  at  its  foun- 
dation, it  is  impossible  that  Budhism  should 
be  productive  of  any  good  fruits.  There  are 
indeed  some  good  moral  precepts  in  the  sacred 
books ;  but  as  explained  in  the  commentaries 
and  received  by  the  people,  they  are  wholly 
inoperative.  Man  has  no  Maker,  is  responsible 
to  no  superior  bein^,  and  has  before  him  no 
future.  If  he  has  enjoyment,  it  is  the  result  of 
merit  acquired  in  other  ages  and  by  other 
births ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude,  obligation, 
and  dependence,  is  unknown  to  him.  Little 
motive  can  exist  therefore  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions  or  for  purity  of  life,  and  the  de- 
based and  corrupt  state  of  Budhist  communi- 
ties is  the  natural  fruit  of  their  religious  belief. 

As  to  what  Budha  himself  taught,  little  can 
be  known,  for  he  left  nothing  in  writing  ;  and 
those  who  have  most  thoroughly  studied  this 
intricate  system,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
works  which  profess  to  record  his  discourses 
have  little  if  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  that  he 
never  laid  claim  to  the  miracles  with  which  his 
name  is.  connected,  and  which  have  been  for 
ages  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  tne  accounts  given  of  Budha*s 
life,  except  the  mere  outlines  relating  to  his 
birth,  family,  and  death,  are  the  merest  fictions. 

Those  who  wish  more  thoroughly  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  system  of  Budhism — the  in- 
volved and  endless  definitions,  rules  and  rites 
contained  in  the  sacred  books  ;  the  history  of 
mosques,  temples,  pagodas,  and  sacred  places ; 
the  disgusting  legends  relating  to  miracles, 
relics,  and  images ;  the  celibacy,  mendicancy, 
diet,  and  dress  of  the  priests ;  and  numerous 
minor  points  connected  with  these,  are  referred 
to  the  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  K. 
Spence  Hardy,  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Rev.  Howard 
Malcom,  and  others. — Rev.  E,  D.  Moore. 

BUFFALO  :  A  Karen  village  in  Arra- 
can  and  an  out-station  of  the  Arracan  mii^ 
sion  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
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BUNAATJAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  Tahiti,  Soutt  Sea. 

BUNTINGDALE:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Australia,  90  miles  west  of 
Melbourne. 

BUNTINGVILLE :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Kafiraria,  S.  A. 

BUNGALOW :  The  name  given  in  India 
to  a  house  or  villa  of  a  single  floor.  DiJc  Bun- 
galows are  thatched  houses,  constructed  at  the 
public  expense,  and  placed  at  intervals,  in  many 
parts  of  India,  for  tne  accommodation  of  trar 
velers. 

BURDWAN :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop- 
ulation about  54,000.  The  population  of  the 
whole  district  is  estimated  at  1,444,000. 

BURISAL :  The  principal  town  in  the 
district  of  Bahargany,  India,  about  185  mi]es 
north-east  from  Calcutta.  It  stands  on  the 
point  of  an  oblong  island,  formed  bv  the  broad 
branches  of  the  great  Gange8,»which  here  pre- 
sent an  immense  expanse  of  water,  and  a  very 
great  facility  of  inland  navigation.  It  is  a 
station  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
cietv. 

BURMAH :  A  country  situated  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  in  the  region  beyond  the  river 
Brahmapootra.  It  is  possessed  by  the  Bur- 
mese, the  limits  of  whose  dominions  have  been 
greatly  contracted  by  British  conquests.  On 
the  west,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  British 
territories  in  India,  Burmah  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Arracan,  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Burmese 
in  1826,  and  by  the  petty  states  of  Tipperah, 
Munnepore,  and  Assam,  from  which  countries 
it  is  separated  by  lofty  ridges  of  mountains ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  newly  acouired  British 
province  of  Pegu ;  on  the  north  oy  Assam  and 
Thibet ;  and  on  the  east  by  China.  Its  limits 
extend  from  lat.  19°  25'  to  28°  15',  and  from 
long.  930  2'  to  1000  40' ;  comprising  a  territory 
540  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
420  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  96,000  square 
miles. 

Topography. — ^Tliat  portion  of  Asia  in  which 
Burmah  is  situated  slopes  from  the  central 
mountains  towards  the  south ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Indian  Ocean,  it  subsides  into  an 
extensive  champaign  country,  which  is  over- 
flowed in  the  rainv  season,  oy  the  swelling  of 
the  rivers.  The  Burmese  territory  is  watered 
by  three  great  streams,  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
Salwen,  and  the  Kyen-dwen,  a  tributary  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  These  rivers  have  their  sour- 
ces in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
interior,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow;  and  they  run  in  a  southerly 
course  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Balwen  are  large  rivers,  which  over- 
flow the  flat  country  on  their  banks,  during 
the  season  of  the  rains.  Burmah,  having  been 
despoiled  of  Pegu,  contains  neither  maritime  i 


districts  nor  alluvial  plains,  but  is  altogether 
an  upland  territory,  bounded  at  its  southern 
extremity  by  a  frontier  line  at  the  distance  of 
about  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. From  this  point,  the  country  begins 
to  rise,  and  thence  for  about  300  miles  farther 
it  may  be  considered  hilly  and  elevated.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  wild  and  mountainous.  To  the 
W.  and  N.  W.,  it  is  divided  from  Arracan, 
Munnepore,  and  Assam,  by  mountainous  ridges, 
often  of  great  elevation.  i 

Population. — From  their  resemblance  in  fea- 
tures and  form,  the  Burmese  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries that  lie  between  Hindoostan  and  China. 
They  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  stout, 
short,  active,  but  well-proportioned  form ;  of  a 
brown,  but  never  of  an  intensely  dark  com- 
plexion ;  with  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abun- 
dant hair,  and  a  little  more  beard  than  the 
Siamese.  The  population  has  been  variously 
estimated  and  exaggerated  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-three  millions ;  but  Mr.  Crawford,  from 
the  best  data  that  he  could  procure,  estimated 
the  population  so  as  to  give  the  present  limits 
of  Burmah  2,112,000. 

Social  and  Political  InsiitutionSfArts,  ^c, — ^The 
Burmese  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  Hindoos, 
and  still  more  to  the  Chinese,  in  arts,  manu- 
factures, industry,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
civil  life,  llieir  government  is  a  pure  des- 
potism, the  king  dispensing  torture,  imprison- 
ment, or  death,  according  to  his  sovereign 
discretion.  The  chief  object  of  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  the  personal  honor  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  only 
restraint  on  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  is 
the  fear  of  insurrection.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
public  and  privy  council,  but  may  punish  any 
of  his  high  officers  at  his  pleasure.  The  country 
at  large  is  ruled  by  provincial  governors,  and 
is  divided  into  provinces,  town^ip,  districts, 
and  hamlets.  In  all  the  townships  and  vil- 
lages there  are  judges  of  subordinate  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  as  no  ofiioer  receives  a  fixed  salary, 
the  people  are  subject  to  the  most  shameful 
extortion.  The  criminal  code  is  barbarous  and 
severe,  and  the  punishments  shocking  to' hu- 
manity. The  Burmese  are  divided  into  seven 
classes,  viz. :  the  royal  family ;  the  public  offi- 
cers ;  the  priesthood ;  the  rich  men ;  the  culti- 
vators and  laborers ;  and  the  slaves  and  out- 
casts; each  of  which  have  their  badges  of 
distinction.  But  any  subject,  except  slaves 
and  outcasts,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  offices. 

In  the  useful  arts,  the  Burmese  have  not 
made  any  great  advances ;  and  their  currency 
is  of  the  rudest  description,  being  composed  of 
uncoined  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  valued  by 
weight  The  Burmese  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  literature  and  science.  Moralitv  is  at  a  low 
ebb  among  them,  and  their  rulers  have  no  con- 
ception of  either  the  excellence  or  utility  of 
good  faith. 

Religion. — Budhism  is  the  religion  of  Bur- 
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mah.  (See  Budkism.)  Foreigners  enjoy  re- 
ligions toleration ;  but  the  Bannese  mlers  view 
any  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Christian,  or  any  other  foreign  faith,  as  an 
interference  with  their  allegiance,  and  there- 
fore dncoorage  them. — Ewydopedia  Britan- 
nica. 

Mission — ^Ambbican  Baptist  Union. — The 
first  mission  of  the  American  Baptists  in  Bur- 
mah  was  commenced  by  Bev.  Adoniram  Jud- 
soD,*  who,  with  Mrs.  Judson,  landed  at  Ban- 
goon,  in  July,  1813,  and  immediately  began  to 
study  the  language  of  the  country.  So  soon 
as  Mr.  Judson  had  sufficiently  mastered  the 
language,  he  prepared  a  tract,  to  be  read  in 
manuscript  by  the  Burmans,  on  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion,  containing  an  abstract 
of  its  leading  doctrines.  This  was  his  first 
public  labor.  In  1816,  Bev.  George  H.  Hough 
and  his  wife  arrived  at  Bangoon,  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board.  Mr.  H.  had  been  a  prin1> 
er,  and  on  his  way,  at  Serampore,  had  received 
a  printing-press  and  a  font  of  Burman  ty^, 
which  were  presented  to  the  mission,  and  which 
had  preced^  him  to  Bangoon.  Mr.  Judson's 
tract  and  a  catechism  were  immediately  print- 
ed, and  they  were  soon  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  (xospel  of  Matthew.  In  the  summer 
of  1818.  liie  mission  was  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  persecution,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough  sailed 
for  Bengal,  taking  with  them  the  printing- 
nress.  Mr.  Judson  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
Mrs.  Judson  determined  to  remain  at  her  post, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  rejoined  by  her  hus- 
band, and  they  together  quietly  waited  till  the 
storm  had  pa^ed  away. 

In  September,  1818,  the  mission  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Messrs.  Colman 
and  Wheelock,  with  their  wiVes.  Mr.  Whee^ 
lock,  however,  was,  at  the  close  of  a  single 
year,  compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  withdraw 
from  the  mission,  and  was  drowned  at  sea  on 
his  passage  to  Bengal.  It  was  not  till  1819 
that  the  first  zayat  was  opened  for  public 
worship  and  religious  teaching.  It  was  a 
small  low  building,  situated  on  the  Great 
Pugoda  road,  and  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificent temples^  of  heathenism.  Here  Mr. 
Judson  began  his  public  labors  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  here  for  the  first  time  he  cele- 
brated the  public  worship  of  God.  In  June  of 
the  same  year,  nearly  six  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Bangoon,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bap- 
tizing and  receiving  into  the  mission-church 
Moun^  Kaa,  the  first  Burman  convert  to 
Christianity.  In  the  following  November,  two 
others  were  in  like  manner  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church.  These  instances  of  bap- 
tism, together  with  the  increasing  number  of 
inquirers  who  frequented  the  zayat,  attracted 
the  interposition  of  the  Budhist  priests,  also 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  consequence  attendance 
at  the  zayat  for  a  time  almost  entirely  ceased. 

*.  For  prertoai  notice  of  Hr.  JudBon,  we  arUde  on  Am, 
Jfi^'fiU  JUisatt^aary  Union, 


This  fact  revealed  to  Mr.  Judson  most  dis- 
tinctly the  precarious  situation  of  the  mission, 
and  determined  Lim  to  go  immediately  to 
Amarapura,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  toleration 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Colman,  his  associate  in  the  mission,  in  the 
winter  of  1819,  he  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to 
the  capital,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
Burman  king,  with  rich  and  showy  offerings, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  a  favorable  hear- 
ing for  his  humble  request.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  ceremony,  but  the  petition  of  the 
missionaries  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and 
they  immediately  returned  to  Rangoon.  This 
stern  repulse  at  first  decided  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Colman  to  abandon  Bangoon  and  retire  to 
the  adjacent  district  of  Arracan,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  Bengal;  but  on 
announcing  their  decision  and  its  cause  to  the 
three  Bunuan  disciples,  these  recent  converts 
from  heathenism  evinced  such  firmness  of  faith, 
and  so  eagg*Iy  entreated  them  not  to  abandon 
the  mission,  that  it  was  at  length  determined 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  should  remain  at 
Rangoon,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colman  repair- 
ed to  Chittagong,  in  order  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge,  in  case  of  persecution,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  and  others  who  might 
hereafter  join  them.  The  plan,  however,  was 
entirely  frustrated,  and  Mr.  Colman  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fever  of  the  climate,  at  Cox's 
Bazaar,  in  1822. 

Meanwhile  the  mission  at  Rangoon  was 
awakening  a  wider  and  wider  interest  among 
the  people.  In  the  summer  of  1820,  Mr.  Judson 
baptized  seven  additional  converts,  who  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ.  Among  tliem  was  a  learned  teacher, 
who  was  able  to  render  most  important  service 
to  the  missionaries  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  other  labors  of  the  mission.  The 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Judson  now  rendered  it 
necessary  that  she  should  for  a  time  leave  the 
climate,  and  in  the  summer  of  1821,  she  em- 
barked for  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
passage  thence  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  visit  of  this  accomplished  and 
heroic  lady  to  this  country  in  1822  and  1823, 
was  productive  of  many  important  benefits. 
It  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  the  mission, 
and  enlarged  the  contributions  of  the  churches, 
and  especially  it  was  tlie  occasion  of  several 
young  men  dedicating  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  On  her 
return  to  Burmah  she  was  accompanied  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Wade  and  Mrs.  Wade,  and 
they  all  reached  Rangoon  in  December,  1823. 

During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Judson  the  mis> 
sion  had  been  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  ol 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Price,  a  physician  as  well 
as  minister,  who  with  Mrs.  Price  arrived  at 
Rangoon  near  the  close  of  the  year  1821.  and 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilougb 
also  returned  to  the  mission  with  the  much* 
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needed  printing-press  and  types.  So  soon  as 
the  Burman  king  learned  that  Dr.  Price  was 
possessed  of  medical  skill,  he  summoned  him 
to  Ava,  which  was  now  become  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Judson,  who  alone  understood  the 
language,  proceeded  up  the  Irrawaddy  and  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  court  of  the  Burman 
monarch.  Mr.  J.  was  recognized  by  several 
of  the  ministers  of  the  court,  and  in  one  of  his 
visits  at  the  palace  he  was  particularly  ques- 
tioned by  the  king  respecting  his  religion,  and 
whether  any  Burmans  had  embraced  it,  and 
also  commanded  to  show  the  members  of  the 
court  the  manner  in  which  he  preached  Dur- 
ing his  stay  of  several  months  at  the  capital, 
while  Dr.  Price  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
monarch,  Mr.  Judson  also  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  commend  the  new  religion  to  persons 
in  high  official  stations,  and  to  bespeak  for  it 
a  toleration  from  the  government.  He  returned 
to  Rangoon  early  in  1823,  not  without  a  pro- 
mise given  to  the  king  that  he  would  soon  come 
back  and  bring  Mrs.  Judson  to  reside  with 
him  at  Ava.  Accordingly  so  soon  as  Mrs.  J. 
lauded  at  Rangoon  on  her  return  from  the 
United  States,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  should  proceed  to  Ava,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
were  to  remain  at  Rangoon.  Scarcely  had 
these  arrangements  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution when  the  threatened  hostilities  be- 
tween Burmah  and  Great  Britain  began  to 
spread  their  blighting  influence  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  mission.  These  hostilities  broke 
out  in  open  war  in  May,  1824,  when  Rangoon 
was  captured  by  a  small  fleet  of  English  trans- 

Sorts  which  landed  the  forces  of  Europeans  and 
epoys  under  the  command  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell. 

The  war  which  now  began  was  not  termin- 
ated till  the  close  of  February,  1826,  nearly 
two  years  from  its  commencement,  by  the 
treaty  of  Yandaboo,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  provinces  of  Arracan,  Maulmain  and  Mer- 
gui,  together  with  a  part  of  Martaban  were 
ceded  to  the  English.  It  of  course,  immedi- 
ately suspended  all  the  operations  of  the 
mission  at  Rangoon,  and  compelled  Messrs. 
Hough  and  Wade  to  retire  from  the  country 
— while  upon  Messrs.  Judson  and  Price  and 
their  families  at  Ava  it  brought  calamities  and 
sufferings,  protracted  through  the  entire  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  whose  record  forms  ofle 
of  the  most  affecting  passages  in  the  history  of 
modern  missions.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
Buflferings  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
endured  by  the  heroic  missionaries,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  lives  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson, 
and  also  to  the  history  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  cruelties 
to  which  the  missionaries  had  been  subjected, 
they  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 
Burman  king  in  conducting  the  negociations 


for  peace,  and  on  their  conclasion,  were  strongly 
urged  to  remain  at  Ava.  Dr.  Price  acceded 
to  the  request  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  the  Burman  capital.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  however,  decided  to  withdraw  with 
the  English  commander,  and  henceforward  to 
prosecuto  the  labors  of  the  mission  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  British  Government  The  place  finally  se- 
lected for  this  purpose,  was  Amherst,  a  town 
planted  by  the  English  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and 
named  for  Lord  Amherst,  at  that  time  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  Here  he  left  his 
family  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
and  in  the  society  of  British  officers,  while  be 
accompanied,  as  translator,  the  embassy  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  in  the  summer  of  1826,  re- 
paired to  Ava  for  the  purpose  of  negociating 
a  commercial  treaty  with  tde  king.  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  motive  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  clause 
in  the  treaty  for  securing  religious  toleration, 
an  enterprise  which  terminated  in  failure,  and 
was  also  associated  with  events  of  the  most 
afflictive  character ;  for  it  was  while  detained 
at  Ava,  bv  the  duties  of  the  embassy,  that  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Judson,  a  calamity  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  his  infant  daughter.  0 n  his  return 
to  Amherst  he  thus  found  himself  a  widowed 
and  childless  man,  on  tlie  spot  where  he  had 
hoped  long  to  share  the  sympathies  of  the  faith- 
ful wife,  who  during  the  weary  months  of  his  im- 
prisonment had  ministered  to  his  necessities 
with  a  fidelity  that  never  failed,  and  a  fortitude 
that  was  equal  to  every  emergency. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  had  already  removed  to 
Amherst,  and  early  in  1827  they  were  joined 
by  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  and  Mrs.  Board- 
man,  as  missionaries  from  the  United  States. 
But  Amherat  proved  to  be  inconveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  the  capital  of  British 
Burmah,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  soon  re- 
moved the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  Maul- 
main, a  new  town  on  the  Salwen  river,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  at 
first  arranged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman 
should  settle  at  Maulmain  and  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  should  remain  at  Amherst,  while 
Mr.  Judson  should  divide  his  labors  between 
the  two  settlements.  But  Amherst  deilined 
as  Maulmain  grew,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  1828  the  entire  mission  was  removed  to  the 
new  seat  of  government.  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  designed  to  be  permanent, 
and  in  April,  1828,  Mr.  Boardman,  with  his 
family,  settled  at  Tavoy,  a  place  which  had 
been  fixed  on  as  a  station  of  the  mission,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Maulmain. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of 
Budhism  in  British  Burmah,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number 
of  its  priests,  and  the  splendor  of  its  idolatry. 
Here  Mr.  Boardman  immediately  opened  a 
zayat,  and  commenced  .the  work  of  teaching. 
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peaching,  and  conTeraing  with  all  who  woald 
Tisit  him. 

From  this  period  the  chief  stations  of  the 
miasion  in  British  Biirmah,  for  several  years 
were  at  Manlmain  and  Tavoy.  These  were  the 
permanent  homes  of  the  missionaHes  and  the 
seats  of  their  principal  councils  and  lahors. 
Aroand  these  cities,  in  the  neighboring  jangle, 
were  also  soon  established  numerous  out-sta- 
tions, or  places  of  preaching  and  instruction, 
which  became  at  length  the  seats  of  Christian 
churches  and  congregations.  In  Burraah  Pro- 
per, a  little  church  was  still  maintained  at 
Kangoon,  under  the  charge  of  a  native  pastor, 
and  the  missionaries  from  Maulmain,  in  1830, 
resided  several  months  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tiT — Mr.  Wade  at  Rangoon,  and  Mr.  Judson  at 
Frome,  a  large  town  on  the  Irrawaddy,  about 
midway  between  Bangoon  and  Ava.  The  main 
operations  of  the  mission,  however,  were  of 
necessity  stilt  confined  to  those  portions  of 
Burmah  which  were  under  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  during  Mr.  Judson 's 
residence  in  Burmah  Proper,  and  especially  at 
Rangoon,  that  he  was  able  to  hasten  forward 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had 
previously  commenced.  He  also  took  advan- 
tage of  the  great  assemblages  of  merchants  and 
others,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
to  Rangoon,  at  the  great  festivals  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  scatter  as  widely  as  possible  the 
tracts  and  books  which  he  had  printed,  as  well 
as  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
During  one  of  these  festivals,  which  was  cele- 
brated  with  unusual  pomp,  he  was  frequently 
visited  by  persons  from  a  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  who  came  to  him  with  the  inquiries  : 
"Are  yoa  Jesus  Christ's  man?  Give  us  a 
writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ"  Others 
would  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  we  hear  there  is  an 
eternal  hell.  Pray  give  us  a  writing  that  will 
tell  us  how  to  escape  it;"  and  others  still  would 
eay, «  We  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about 
an  eternal  God.  Are  you  the  man  that  gives 
awav  such  writings,  for  we  want  to  know  the 
truth."  He  estimated  the  number  who  visited 
the  mission-house  on  this  occasion  alone,  with 
inquiries  like  these,  at  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. These  inquiries  were  gratifying  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  mission,  which  had  now 
been  in  progress  many  years,  and  evidently 
spread  their  influence  to  tne  remotest  portions 
of  the  Burman  territories. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  Mr.  Judson  returned 
to  Maulmain,  where  he  found  that  part  of  the 
mission  greatly  advanced  during  tne  thirteen 
months  of  his  absence.  It  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Mason, 
Kincaid,  and  Jones,  with  their  wives.  The 
chnrch  had  been  enlarged  by  numerous  bap- 
tifms,  and  the  missionaries  had  extended  their 
labors  to  distant  villages  in  the  jungle,  at  seve- 
^1  of  which  converts  had  been  baptized.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  mission  for  the  year 
1^1.  it  is  stated  that  the  number  who  had 


been  baptized  during  the  year  was  in  all  two 
hundred  and  seventeen.  Of  these  eighty-nine 
were  Europeans,  the  rest  being  natives  of  the 
country.  During  the  eighteen  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Judson  first  landed  at  Ran- 
goon, the  growth  of  the  mission  had  been  slow 
but  constant  and  healthy.  Besides  its  original 
seat  it  now  had  stations  at  Maulmain,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui,  three  of  the  principal  cities  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  English.  The  missionaries  were  now 
fourteen  in  number — ^seven  males  and  seven 
females,  and  the  number  who  had  been  baptized 
and  admitted  to  the  churches  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  natives,  the  others  being  chiefly 
soldiers  of  British  rcpiments  stationed  in  the 
country.  The  press  had  printed  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  tracts  and  books,  among 
which  were  the  New  Testament  and  severd 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Schools  were 
also  established  and  in  successful  operation  at 
all  the  stations  in  British  Burmah,  and  the 
mission,  in  all  its  departments,  was  just  enter- 
ing on  that  career  of  eminent  usefulness  and 
success,  which  it  has  since  pursued. 

For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  in  Burmah,  the  missionaries  direct- 
ed their  entire  eff*orts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Burman  race,  without  having  much  intercourse, 
or  becoming  much  acquainted  with  the  other 
races  that  inhabit  the  country.  When,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Boardman  went  to  reside  in  Tavoy, 
there  was  living  in  his  family  a  man  of  middle 
age,  who  had  been  a  slave,  but  whose  freedom 
had  been  purchased  by  the  missionaries.  His 
name  was  Ko-Thah-byu,  one  of  the  race  of 
KarenSf  or  Karians,  who  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Burmah  and  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Siam.  He  had  already 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  while  at 
Maulmain,  and  was  baptized  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Tavoy.  This  man's  conversion,  and 
his  subsequent  character,  were  the  means  of 
attracting  the  particular  attention  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  singular  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  establishing  among  them  a 
mission,  whose  growth  and  success  have  scarce- 
ly been  equaled  by  any  other  of  modern 
times. 

This  interesting  people  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  Burman  empire,  but  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Burmans,  by  whom  they  are 
regarded  as  inferiors  and  slaves.  They  have 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  Burmans ;  they  are  generally  indus- 
trious, and,  with  the  exception  of  intemperance, 
are  but  little  addicted  to  the  vices  of  barbarian 
tribes.  Their  condition  is  a  degraded  one, 
being  everyw'here  oppressed  by  their  Burman 
masters,  and  compelled  to  perform  every  kind 
of  servile  labor.  Hence  they  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  dwell  in  temporary  villages  plant- 
ed in  remote  places,  in  order  to  escape  the 
exactions  of  their  oppressors.    With  few  ex 
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ceptions  they  reject  Budhlsm,  and  present  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  people  without 
any  form  of  religion  or  established  priesthood, 
but  believing  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  a 
state  of  future  retribution,  and  cherishing  a  set 
0^  religious  traditions  resembling  the  truths  of 
revelation,  which  they  transmit  from  age  to 
age  in  the  poetic  legends  of  their  race.  Blend- 
ing with  these  traditions  are  some  singular 
prophecies  asserting  their  future  elevation  as  a 
race,  and  that  white  strangers  from  across  the 
sea  would  come  to  bring  them  "  the  word  of 
God."  It  was  on  this  account  that  when  the 
missionaries  first  became  acquainted  with  them, 
they  evinced  unusual  interest  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  regarded  them  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions  which  had  been  delivered  to 
them  by  the  "  Elders"  of  a  former  age.  These 
traditions  of  their  race,  acting  on  a  people  long 
crushed  by  oppression,  but  possessed  of  unusual 
moral  sensibility,  unquestionably  gave  the  mis- 
sionaries great  advantages  in  their  early  labors 
among  the  Karens. 

Mr.  Boardman,  on  his  removal  to  Tavoy,  im- 
mediately found  himself  in  intimate  relations 
with  these  people,  many  of  whom  were  first 
brought  to  him  by  the  converted  slave,  Ko- 
Thalvbyu.  The  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  a 
"  White  Teacher"  soon  spread  beyond  the  city 
into  the  distant  jungle,  and  brought  the  Karens 
in  great  numbers  to  the  house  of  the  missionary 
to  listen  to  his  instructions.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  moral  sensibility,  the  story  of  the 
deijied  hook  is  often  mentioned.  It  had  been 
left  in  one  of  their  villages  some  twelve  years 
before  by  a  traveling  Mussulman,  who  was 
understood  to  have  told  the  people  it  was  to 
be  worshiped  as  sacred.  Though  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  the  person  with  whom 
it  was  left  carefully  preserved  it,  and  in  virtue 
of  passessing  it  became  a  kind  of  sorcerer,  of 
^reat  importance  among  the  people.  It  was 
brought  one  day  to  Mr.  Boardman,  and  on 
being  unrolled  from  the  coverings  in  which  it 
was  enveloped,  it  proved  to  be  the  "  Book  of 
Common  I*rayer  and  the  Psalms,"  printed  at 
Oxford.  From  this  period  Mr.  Boardman 
devoted  the  remnant  of  his  too  brief  life  almost 
exclusively  to  labors  among  the  Karens.  Early 
in  1829,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  jungle 
and  mountains  where  their  villages  were  most 
numerous,  and  saw  much  of  their  condition  and 
modes  of  life  in  their  native  wilds.  He  also 
conferred  with  the  British  Commissioner  for 
the  district,  and  formed  liberal  plans  for 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  civilization, 
while  he  gave  a  large  part  of  every  day  to 
preaching  and  conversation  among  the  people. 
in  tho  summer  of  1 830,  however,  his  strength 
bad  become  exceedingly  reduced  by  repeated 
attacks  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  he 
sailed  for  Maulmain.  Here  he  regained  a 
temporary  strength,  and  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Tavoy,  where  he  found  many  con- 
verts waiting  to  be  baptized,  and  still  many 


more  daily  visiting  the  zayat  for  religions 
inquiry  and  instruction.  A  large  number 
were  baptized  by  Moung-Ing,  one  of  the  native 
Bnrman  preachers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Boardman.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  arrived  at  Tavoy  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
mission,  and  in  their  company  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Boardman,  this  excellent  missionary  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  baptizing  a  large  number  of  con- 
verts, who  had  often  visitca  him  in  the  city. 
The  journey  of  three  days  was  accomplished 
and  the  baptism  of  thirty-four  persons  wa.<^  per- 
formed in  his  uresence  by  He\,  Mr.  Mason. 
But  ere  he  could  reach  his  home  in  Tavoy  he 
sunk  beneath  the  exhausting  malady  which  had 
long  pressed  upon  his  constitution.  His  tomb 
is  at  Tavoy,  and  the  marble  slab  which  covers 
it  is  inscribed  with  a  simple  epitaph,  which 
records  his  heroic  services  for  tne  ICareus  of 
the  neighboring  forests  and  mountains.* 

The  Tabors  thus  nobly  begun  by  Mr.  Board- 
man  were  continued  by  Mr.  Mason,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  which  has  been 
ever  since  that  period  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Karens.  They  have,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Burmah,  received 
the  Gospel  with  far  greater  readiness  than  the 
Burmans  themselves.  The  mission,  from  its 
very  beginning,  was  marked  by  unusual  pros- 
perity and  success.  So  rapid  was  the  spread 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ennobline  influence 
which  it  exerts,  that  when,  in  1832,  Mr.  Maj>on 
visited  the  Karen  villages,  to  the  south  of 
Tavoy,  which  had  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence established  by  Mr.  Boardman,  he  was 
surprised  at  their  condition  of  neatness  and 
order,  their  regular  industry,  and  their  well- 
ordered  worship.  In  a  letter  written  on  the 
spot,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  these 
strong  expressions :  "  I  no  longer  date  from  a 
heathen  land.  Heathenism  nas  fled  these 
banks.  I  cat  the  rice  and  fruits  cultivated  by 
Christian  hands,  look  on  the  fields  of  Chris- 
tians, Bctt  no  dwellings  but  those  of  Christian 
families.  I  am  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  Chri&> 
tian  village,  surrounded  by  a  people  that  love 
as  Christians,  converse  as  Christians,  act  like 
Christians,  and,  in  my  eyes,  look  like  Chris- 
tians." 

The  Karens,  though  they  are  usually,  in 
some  imperfect  degree,  acquainted  with  the 
Burman  lanpuage,  yet  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  which,  however,  at  this  time,  had  not  been 
reduced  to  writing.  This  deficiency  not  only 
presented  an  obstacle  to  the  labora  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  it  also  opposed  an  eflectual 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  people  in  re- 
ligious knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Wade,  who  had  been  longest  acquainted  with 
their  spoken  tongue,  with  such  aid  as  he  could 
derive  from  the  Christian  Karens,  made  an 
alphabet  of  its  elemental  sounds,  compiled  a 
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ipeHing'book  of  its  most  common  words,  and 
translated  two  or  three  of  the  tracts  already 
printed  in  Borman.  This  was  the  b^inning 
of  a  most  osefiil  and  important  work.  It  has 
since  been  carried  onward  to  its  completion 
and  perfection ;  and  the  Karens  now  rejoice  in 
a  written  lan^age  taught  in  their  schools,  and 
containing  already  the  rudiments  of  a  Chris- 
tian literature. 

The  interval  which  elapsed    between  the 
years  1832  and  1835  was  marked  by  the  arri- 
val of   large  reinforcements  of  missionaries, 
and  also  by  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for 
the  more  systematic  prosecution  of  their  diver- 
sified labors.    At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
the  nnmber  of  missionaries,  both  male  and 
female,  at  all  the  stations  in  Burmah,  was  four- 
teen.    On  the  first  of  January,  1833,  were 
added  Rev.  Thomas  Simons,  Mr.  Hancock,  a 
printer,  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Onmmings, 
a  teacher;  and  in  the  following  June,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Webb,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Harrington,  afterwards  Mrs.  Simons, 
the  latter  company  repairing  almo^  immedi- 
ately to  Rangoon.     In  connection  with  the 
former  of  these  missionary  companies  were 
1^0  received  two  additional  printing-presses, 
a  large  font  of  types,  and  the  materials  for  a 
type  foundry,  by' means  of  which  tracts  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  soon  printed 
at  Maulmain  in  the  Bnrman,  the  Kareu,  and 
the  Taling  or  Peguan  languages.    These  mis- 
sionary  companies  were  followed  by  a  third 
company,  who  landed  at  Amherst  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1834,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Howard,  Vinton,  Dean,  and  Comstock,  and 
Mr.  Osgood,  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  and 
Miss  Gardner,  who  was  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher.     Mr.  Dean  was  destined  for  a  new 
mission  just  at  that  time  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.    Thus  within  the  space  of 
two  years  there  arrived  in  Burmah  remforce- 
meots  numbering  in  all  not  less  than  eighteen 
missionaries,  both  male  and  female,  with  other 
important  accessions  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
mission.    During  the  period  in  question,  also, 
Mr.  Judson   brought  to  its  completion  his 
translation  of   the  Bible  into  the    Burman 
tongue.    It  had  been  his  daily  task  amid  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  years.    It  had  been  his 
solace  in  grjef,  his  companion  in  solitude,  his 
support  in  weariness  and  depression.    It  was 
Completed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1834,  and 
on  its  completion  the  heroic  and  faithful  mis- 
sionary "  retires  alone,  and  with  the  last  leaf 
of  his  imperishable  work  in  his  hand,  he  prays 
for  the  furgivencss  of  Heaven  on  all  the  sins 
that  have  mingled  with  his  labors,  and  de- 
voutly commends  it  to  the  mercy  and  the 
grace  of  God,  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in 
converting  the  heathen  to  Himself."   Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  who  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  mission  in  Burmah  Proper,  in  April,  1833, 
■Bcended  the  Irrawadd^  from  Rangoon,  and, 
afU^T  landing  at  a  multitude  of  villages  on  the 


banks  of  the  river,  reached  Ava,  the  Burman 
capital,  on  the  30th  of  Ma^,  where  he  main- 
tamed  a  branch  of  the  mission  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years.  Earl^  in  1836  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Cutter,  the  prmter,  from  Ran- 
goon, who  also  brought  one  of  the  printing- 
presses  ;  but  the  mission  was  jealously  watched 
by  the  Budhist  priests  and  the  ofScers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  though  Mr.  Kincaid  had  an  op^ 
portunity  of  studying  Burman  character  id 
favorable  circumstances,  and  also  of  exploring 
the  country  beyond  Ava,  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish but  few  results  that  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  mission  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  He,  however,  lingered 
at  Ava,  with  several  of  his  associates  of  the 
mission,  until  the  summer  of  1837,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  king,  who  threatened  again  to  com- 
mence hostilities  with  the  English,  they  aban- 
doned the  station,  and  soon  afterwards,  with 
the  missionaries  at  Rangoon,  repaired  to  Maul- 
main or  to  other  portions  of  British  Burmah. 
They  left  at  Ava  a  church  of  twenty-seven 
members,  which  had  been  gathered  by  their 
labors. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertakings 
belonging  to  this  period  of  the  mission  was 
the  attempt  to  unite  the  Christian  Karens, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  jungle,  in  compact 
villages,  where  they  might  pursue  the  avoca- 
tions of  regular  industry,  and  be  united  in 
Christian  churches,  supplied  with  ministers  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  manner 
a  number  of  Christian  villages  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  missionaries,  and 
adopted  as  outstations  of  the  mission.  The 
principal  of  these  villages  were  within  a  dis- 
trict sixty  miles  around  Maulmain  and  Tavoy, 
and  among  them  were  Wadesville,  Newville, 
Chummcrui,  Dong-Yahn,  and  Matah.  They 
were  composed  principally  of  Karens,  but 
their  formation  belongs  to  a  period  prior  to 
any  separate  oi^anization  of  the  Kar^u  and 
Burman  missions.  As  a  step  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  progress  in  the 
social  virtues  which  Christianity  enjoins,  it 
was  exceedingly  important,  and,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  productive  of  many  beneficial  results. 

In  April,  1835,  the  American  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention — the  name  which  the  mis- 
sionary organization  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  then  bore — ^held  its  eighth  tri- 
ennial session  at  Richmond,  Ya.  Twenty- 
three  years  had  now  ^lapsed  since,  in  poverty 
and  weakness,  in  misgiving  and  doubt,  this 
association  had  been  formed  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  number 
of  missionaries  who  were  now  in  the  field,  and 
the  results  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
accomplish,  filled  its  members  with  new  energy 
and  hope.  Large  and  liberal  plans  were  de- 
vised, and  assurances  were  given  of  more  effec- 
tive aid  from  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  Board  of  the  Convention  de- 
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termined  to  send  one  of  their  Dumber,  Ber. 
Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  to  visit  the  stations 
and  advise  with  the  missionaries  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  their  labors.  Thw 
service  was  performed  by  Dr.  Malcom,  who 
sailed  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1835, 
and  returned  in  1838,  during  which  period  he 
visited  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  Burmah 
and  other  countries  of  Asia.* 

The  early  periods  of  a  Christian  mission 
planted  in  a  heathen  land  are  neoBssarily 
periods  of  experiment  This  was  particularly 
trae  in  the  infancy  of  modern  Protestant 
missions.  They  were  undertaken  without  ex- 
perience, and  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them  was  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fortv  years, 
many  questions  are  still  unsettled  and  many 
principles  yet  remain  to  be  adequately  tested 
and  established.  This  remark  finds  frequent 
illustration  in  the  operations  of  the  Burman 
mission  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  write. 
In  this  outline,  nowever,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
general  plan  in  accordance  with  which  those 
operations  were  conducted. 

The  general  organization  of  the  mission  for 
some  years  subsequent  to  1835,  was  but  an 
expansion  and  development  of  that  which  had 
been  established  on  the  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  British  Burmah.    The  three  great 
stations  of  the  mission  were  at  the  three  cap- 
ital cities  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  En^lisn, 
Maulmain,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.    Besides  tnese. 
a  station,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  main- 
tained, not  without  several  interruptions,  at 
Rangoon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and  also 
for  short  intervals  at  Ava  and  at  Prome.    In 
the  districts  around  each  of  these  central  sta- 
tions, there  were  numerous  villages  designated 
as  out-stations,  at  which  Zayats  for  preaching 
were  maintained  and  in  some  of  which  schools 
were  established  and  churches  were  or^nized. 
At  some  of  these  villages  missionaries  and 
teachers  resided  during  as  much  of  the  year 
as  the  climate  would  allow,  while  to  others 
they  made  only  occasional  visits,  the  preaching 
being  performed  principally  by  the  ordained 
native  assistants,  who  had  now  become  quite 
numerous  both  among  Burmans  and  Karens. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  amid  the  inequalities  of  an 
eastern  climate  and  the  imperfect  physical  com- 
forts with  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent, often  proved  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the  constitution.    At  the  principal  stations  of 
the  mission  they  were  engaged  in  frequent 
public  preaching,  in  daily  conversation  with 
all  who  would  come  to  inquire,  in  the  study 
of  the  language,  in  the  writing  of  tracts  and 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  super- 
intending the  operations  of  the  several  presses, 
of  which  they  were  now  in  possession.    Dur- 
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ing  the  rainy  season  they  were  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  the  large  towns  and  fully 
occupied  in  the  employments  above  indicated. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  rains  had  ceased, 
they  went  forth  from  their  homes  to  visit  the 
villages  and  out^tations  that  were  scattered 
over  the  jungle  within  the  field  of  their  opera- 
tions. 1  raveling  in  litters  over  the  mountains 
or  embarking  in  boats  upon  the  rivers,  thev 
made  their  way  once  or  twice  each  year* to  all 
the  out-stations  of  the  mission — ^preaching  and 
distributing  books  as  they  went,  instructing 
the  churches  and  their  pastors,  inspecting  the 
schools — ^baptizing  new  converts,  forming  new 
churches,  planting  new  stations  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  rural  population  whom  they 
met.  The  incidents  of  their  excursions  to  the 
iungle  are  often  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  missionaries,  and  they  furnish  the  best  illus- 
tration which  can  be  given  of  the  modes  of 
life  in  tlie  mission. 

The  schools  were  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction  of  the  ladies  who  were  attached  to 
the  several  stations,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  solitary  female  teacher  would  spend  the 
entire  dry  season  at  one  of  these  distant  vil- 
lages, engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
rude  people  around  her.    This  was  especially 
true  of  the  villages  of  Dong-Yabn  and  Chum- 
merah,  the  former  thirty-five  and  the  latter 
some  sixty  miles  from  Maulmain.    At  these 
places  schools  were  maintained    for  several 
years  by  Miss  Macomber  at  one  and  Miss 
Cummings  at  the  other,  which  were  brought 
to  a  close  only  by  Uie  early  death  of  these  in- 
defatigable and  heroic  ladies.  Separate  schools 
were  usually  maintained  for  the  Burmans  and 
Karens,  and  in  some  places  for  other  races  of 
the  country,  and  those  in  Maulmain  and  Tavoy 
were  in  part  supported  by  allowances  from  the 
British  East  India  Company,and  embraced  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
general   education   as  well   as  of  religious 
knowledge.    This  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  permanent,  as  it  proved  to  impair  the  con- 
trol which  it  was  necessarv  that  the  mission- 
aries ^onld  exercise  over  the  schools.    In  ad- 
dition to  these  a  higher  seminary  was  estab- 
lished at  Tavo^  in  1636,  for  instructing  native 
converts  of  suitable  qualifications  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men.   It  was  opened  in  May  of  that  year  with 
eighteen  pupils,  of  whoni  twelve  were  Karens 
— ^five  were  Burmans  and  Peguans,  and  one 
was  a  Hindoo.    It  was  at  first  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Wade,  but  on  the  failure  of 
his  health,  at  the  close  of  1837,  the  school  at 
Tavoy  was  suspended  and  another  especially 
for    Burmans    was   immediately    opened   at 
Maulmain,  to  which  the  Burman  pupils  were 
removed.    This  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Bev.  Edward  A  Stevens,  who  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  largely  to  this  department  of 
hibor« 
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In  1835  a  branch  of  tbe  mission  was  com* 
meiiccd  by  Bev.  Mr.  Comstock  and  Mrs.  Corn- 
stock  at  Kyonk-Phyoo,  in  Arracan,  one  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English 
bj  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo  in  1826|  containing 
d  population  of  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoosand  souls  of  the  same  races  as  the  people 
of  Bnrmah.    This  part  of  the  mission  however, 
was  bat  imperfectly  sustained  for  several  years, 
m  consequence  of  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gomstock,  and  the  early  death  of  Rev. 
Levi  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  arrived  in  Arra- 
can  in  1837,  but  died  before  their  labors  be- 
gan.   After  a  year's  absence  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Comstock,  in  1839.  returned  to  Arracau  bring- 
ing with  them  Rev.  Lyman  Stilson  and  his 
wife,  but  they  now  settled  in  Ramree,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  a  climate  more  favorable  to 
hi^tth  than  that  of  Kyouk-Phyoo.    They  were 
accompanied  by  four  or  fi^e  native  assistants, 
by  whose  aid  they  immediately  established 
schools  and  the  other  agencies  usually  employ- 
ed in  a  mission.    This  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Arracan  when  Messrs.  Kincaid  and 
Abbott  arrived  in  the  province  in  1840,  on 
fioding  themselves   obliged  to  abandon  their 
stations  in  Barmah  Proper.    Their  object  in 
going  to  Arracan  was  to  be  in  a  situation  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  keeping  up  a  commu- 
Dication  with  the  native  churches  and  pastors, 
and  the  numerous  inquirers  whom  they  had 
left  under  the  cruel  swa^  of  the  Burman  king. 
For  tills  purpose  Mr.  Kincaid  went  to  Akyab, 
where  he  established  a  mission  for  the  Arra- 
canese,  and  Mr.  Abbott  repaired  to  Sandoway, 
near  the  Burman  frontier,  in  order  to  be  lis 
near  as  possible  to  the  Karens  in  the  districts 
of  Ba^ein  and  Rangoon.    He  soon  contrived 
to  send  information  of  his  residence,  to  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ridge 
vbicb  separates  the  two  countries,  and  though 
the  passes  were  constantly  guardeid  by  jealous 
Barman  officers,  the  eager  Karens  found  their 
waj  in  creat  numbers  across  the  mountains  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  some  asking  for  baptism,  otliers 
seeking  books  for  their  countrymen  at  home, 
anrl  others  still  desiring  to  remain  and  study 
with  the  missionary.     They  came  from  the 
districts  of  Manbee  and  Pautanau,  and  even 
from  the  vicinity  of  Rangoon,  telling  him  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  their  coun- 
tr)mcn.    Through  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
Tillage  after  village  received  the  Gospel,  and 
ifithin  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  San- 
doway Mr.  Abbott  baptized  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  those  simple-hearted  and  interesting 
P^ple.    He  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Bur- 
man frontier  and  entered  the  territory  of  the 
l^ing,  always  finding  scores  of  converte  await- 
ing hia  coining,  and  desiring  to  be  baptized. 
In  one  of  these  excursions  in  which  he  was 
absent  tliirtv-oue  days,  he  visited  all  the  church- 
«  along  the   frontier,  received  reports  from 
^\  the  native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  ad- 
miuknered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two 


Imndred  and  seventh-nine  persons  who  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ  During  the  year  1844 
the  number  of  persons  baptized  by  Mr.  Abbott 
and  his  native  assistants  through  the  regions 
here  referred  to  was  upwards  of  two  thousand, 
and  the  whole  number  thus  baptized  within 
five  years  after  his  arrival  at  Sandoway  was 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand,  a  num- 
ber larger  than  had  at  that  time  been  baptized 
in  all  tne  other  missions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Board  taken  together.  But  these  num- 
bera  but  imperfectly  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Gospel  began  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  Karens  of  that  district  Multitudes 
more  were  instructed  in  its  doctrines,  and  bo- 
came  obedient  to  its  precepts,  thoup^h  they 
never  presented  themselves  to  the  missionary 
for  baptism.  An  entire  change  came  over  the 
population  of  the  district  They  assmned  an 
aspect  of  higher  civilization.  They  became 
honest  and  industrious ;  the  vices  common  to 
their  race  disappeared,  and  they  were  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  every  kind  of  personal  and 
social  improvement 

In  1843  the  persecution  of  the  Christian 
Karens,  which  for  a  time  had  been  intermitted, 
was  renewed  with  increase*!  violence,  and  tlicse 
poor  people  were  subjected  to  cruel  and  venge- 
ful suiferings  inflicted  on  them  by  their  Bur- 
man oppressors.  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
seized  and  chained  together,  and  marched  awav 
in  companies  to  distant  prisons,  from  which 
they  were  liberated  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
ransom  which  exhausted  their  entire  wealth. 
They  bore  these  persecutions  with  heroic  Chris. 
tian  fortitude,  fliey  refused  to  abandon  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced,  and  maintain- 
ed it  with  a  firmness  which  commanded  the 
respect  even  of  their  persecutors,  and  com- 
mended the  Gospel  still  more  widely  to  the 
people  around  them.  So  frequent  and  violent 
were  these  persecutions  that  the  Karens,  in 
lar^e  companies,  abandoned  their  homes  and 
their  country  and  fled  across  the  mountains  to 
Arracan.  In  the  course  of  a  single  season  Mr. 
Abbott  received  upwards  of  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies at  Sandoway.  Many  others  wont  to  other 
regions,  and  many  perished  by  the  way  from 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera ;  but  the  emigration 
of  these  humble  martyrs  for  conscience  sake, 
still  went  on  till  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged  were  well  nigh  depopulated.  They 
awakened  the  sympathy  not  only  of  the  mission- 
aries, but  also  of  the  resident  English,  who  made 
contributions  for  their  comfort  and  support  The 
pages  of  missionary  history  do  not  record  a 
more  signal  display  of  divine  grace  than  was 
seen  among  these  simple  dwellers  among  the 
niountains  of  Arracan.  With  but  little  instruc- 
tion from  human  lips,  they  seem  to  have  been 
largely  taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost  With  no 
outward  aids  or  encouragements,  they  clung  to 
their  faith  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing  could 
subdue,  and  in  the  day  of  frightful  persecution 
they  literally  gave  up  all  for  Christ 
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Sncb  were  the  labors  of  Mr.  Abbott  at  San- 
doway,  daring  this  interesting  period  of  Karen 
awakening  and  persecution.  He  was  to  them  not 
merely  their  religions  teacher,  but  protector  and 
friend.  He  t)roTided  for  the  necessities  of  the 
emigrant  families,  found  them  places  of  settle- 
ment and  nroductiye  occupation,  and  enlisted  in 
their  behaif  the  sympathies  and  active  charities 
of  the  humane  Europeans  who  were  residing  in 
the  country.  These  varied  cares  and  labors, 
however,  combining  with  the  heaviest  of  do- 
mestic afflictions,  soon  made  serious  inroads  up- 
on his  strong  constitution,  and  in  1845  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  by  a 
brief  return  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Stilson  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  years  at  Akyab,  where 
they  found  a  small  native  church,  which  had 
been  i)lanted  many  vears  before  by  some  Eng- 
lish missionaries.  Their  arrival  immediately 
gave  new  life  to  the  Christian  disciples,  and  in 
a  little  time  they  were  surrounded  by  a  lai^ 
con^gation,  among  whom  several  appeared  to 
be  smcere  inquirers  respecting  the  new  religion. 
This  indication  of  intenst^  however,  soon  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  Budhist  priests  and 
other  persons  of  influence,  but  the  church  still 
increased  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  and  another 
was  now  planted  at  an  out«tation  called  Cru- 
da,  five  aays'  journey  from  Akyab.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1841,  the  missionaries  were 
visited  by  several  persons  belonging  to  a  tribe 
dwelling  among  the  mountains,  and  known  as 
the  Kemecs.  They  were,  in  many  respects,  es- 
pL'cially  in  their  docility  and  moral  sensibility, 
very  similar  to  the  Karens.  These  people 
soon  sent  to  Mr.  Kincaid  a  formal  invitation, 
gigned  by  their  chief  and  several  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, urging  him  to  visit  them  in  their 
mountains,  and  promising  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  if  he  would  establish  one  in  their  vil- 
lage. The  invitation  was  soon  followed  by  a 
visit  from  the  chief  himself,  who  came  in  per^ 
son,  to  urge  his  request.  Both  the  missionaries 
soon  afterwards  visited  these  interesting  people 
and  in  several  subsequent  visits  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  them  at  Akyab,  Mr.  Stilson 
mastered  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect,  and 
prepared  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  in  order  that 
a  branch  of  the  mission  might  soon  be  estab- 
lished among  them.  But  Mr.  Kincaid  was 
soon  obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince; and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbott  and 
the  lamented  death  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Comstock,  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stilson  the  soli- 
tary conductors  of  the  entire  mission  in  Arra- 
OAn.  The  plans  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  Kernels  were,  in  consequence,  of  necessity 
abandoned,  and  they  have  since  been  but  im- 
perfectly carried  into  execution. 

While  these  changes,  both  joyous  and  sad, 
were  in  progress  in  Arracan,  the  branches  of 
the  mission  established  in  the  other  provinces  of 
British  Burmah,  or  Tenasscrim,  as  it  was  now 
called,  wer^  still  prosecuted  with  varying  suo- 


icees.  Their  princioal  stations,  as  has  beei 
mentioned,  were  atMaulmaiu,Tavoyand  Mer 
gui,  the  two  former  of  which  had  become  so 
extensive  as  to  be  organist  into  separate  mis- 
sions, and  to  be  designated  as  such.  At  Maul- 
main  there  were  reskling  in  1840,  Messrs.  Jud- 
son,  Howard,  Stevens,  Osgood  and  Simons,  in 
connection  with  the  Bunnan  department,  anJ 
Mr.  Vinton,  in  connection  with  the  Karen  de> 
partment  of  the  inission.  At  Amherst,  also, 
was  a  secondary  station,  where  Mr.  HaswcU 
was  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Talings  or 
Peguans,  and  in  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  their  language.  The  ladies  of  the 
mission,  at  both  these  stations,  were  usually 
employed  in  the  schools,  some  for  Bnrmans 
and  others  for  Karens.  Around  Maul  main 
were  now  seven  other  tributary  stations,  all  for 
Karens,  which  were  generally  under  the  charge 
of  native  assistants,  but  were  visited  by  the 
missionaries  at  least  once  during  every  dry  sea- 
son. The  number  of  churches  thus  connected 
with  what  was  called  the  Maulmain  mission 
was  seven,  containing  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-four  members. 

The  mission  at  Tavoy,  though  embracing  a 
single  Burman  church,  was  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Karen  population  of  the  city 
and  district  There  were  dwelling  there  in 
1840,  only  Messrs.  Wade  and  Mason,  with 
their  wives,  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Hancock 
being  at  the  time  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Around  Tavoy  were  eight  out-statious, 
all  having  churches,  now  numbering  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  members.  Mergui  was 
a  tributary  station  of  this  mission,  and  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  a  preacher  in  Burman, 
and  Mr.  Brayton,  a  preacher  in  Karen.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Mergui,  and  under  the  care  of 
its -missionaries,  were  also  eight  out-stations, 
with  six  churches,  numbering  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  members.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  were 
thirty  native  assistants  and  seven  schools  of 
difierent  grades,  for  a  population  of  several  dif- 
ferent races,  while  at  Tavoy  there  were  sixteen 
schools,  nearly  all  for  Karens,  and  twenty  na- 
tive assistants.  The  schools  and  the  native  as- 
sistants, both  at  Tavoy  and  Maulmain,  howc  vcr, 
were  supported  in  part  bv  contributions  of  be- 
nevolent mdividuais  residing  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  Judson,  though  usually  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Burman  congregation  at  Maul- 
main, devoted  his  largest  labor  to  the  work  of 
revising  his  translation  of  the  Burman  Bible, 
a  work  which  he  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  which  he  found  to  cost  him  even  more 
time  and  labor  than  the  translation  itself.  It 
was  committed  to  press  in  October,  1840, 
twenty-seven  years  after  his  first  attempt  at 
learning  the  language.  It  has  been  often  ex- 
amined by  critics  and  philologists  acquainted 
with  the  Burman  tongue,  t  nd  bus  been,  we  iie- 
lieve,  invariably  pronoudcini  to  be  nn  cxcollont 
translation.    It  will  for  ever  renivin  in  the  litp 
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eratnre  of  tlie  country,  the  noblest  memorial 
of  the  illustrious  missionary  Mrho  first  intro- 
duced the  Gospel  to  the  Burman  people.    Soon 
after  its  completion  Mr.  Judson  began  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Dictionary  in  English  and  Bur- 
mese, a  work  to  which  he  had  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  missionaries,  and  which  he  now  an- 
dertook  at  the  special  request  of  the  Board,  as 
an  important  and  much  needed  aid  in  prosecut- 
ing the   mission.    The  Burman  Theological 
School  at  Maulmain,  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Stevens  till  1841,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  pupils,  it  was  suspended  till 
lb44,  and  then  reopened,  though  with  only 
eight  members.     Toe  Burman  race,  though 
that  to  which  the  missionaries  were  originally 
Seat,  at  this  time  had  received  the  Gospel  with 
far  less  readiness  than  the  Karens,  whom  they 
everywhere  despised  and  oppressed.    Superior 
in  intelligence  and  in  social  position,  they  yet 
dang  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  turned 
away  from  the  revelation  of  God  which  had 
been  given  to  them.    The  Karens,  on  the  con- 
trary,   though    furnished  with  more  limited 
means  of  instruction,  presented  one  of   the 
most  remarkable  instances  on  record,  of  a  peo- 
ple readily  accepting  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Its 
lofiuence  was  now  perceptible  wherever  their 
villages  were  scattered   throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tenasserim,  in  the  elevation  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  character  and  the  growth  of 
all  the  kindly  charities  and  domestic  virtues  of 
civilized  life.  *  The  entire  New  Testament  was 
not  translated  into  their  language  till  1843, 
but  long  before  that  time,  the  churches  and 
schools  which  had  sprung  up  among  them 
Wore  so  numerous  as  to  far  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  missionaries  to  give  them  adequate  su- 
pervision and  instruction.    The  officers  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  these  provinces,  co- 
operated with  the  missionaries  in  promoting 
their  improvement,  and  protecting  them  from 
Burman  oppression,  and  though  of  necessity 
left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  care  of  native 
assistants,  who  were  but  imperfectly  instnicted 
themselves,  they  yet  exhibited  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  ^he  power  of  Christian  truth  over 
the  characters  and  manners  of  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous people.      In  order  to  supply  these  ob- 
vious deficiencies  in  the  Karen  department  of 
the  mission,  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of 
managers,  to  establish,  without  delay,  a  school 
for  ihe  instruction  of  Karen  preachers,  and 
Rev.  J.  G.  Binney,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  wos  appointed  to 
assume  the  charge  of  it.    He  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton, in  November,  1843,  in  company  with  Rev. 
5.  B.  Bullard,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ranney,  a  prin- 
ter, with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
all  appointed  to  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  with  the 
sxctplion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney,  who  were 
to  be  stationed  at  Maulmain.    1  hey  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  year  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
Cmes  and  his  wife,  and  also  a  teacher  for  the 
Karens. 


The  missionaries  at  Mergni,  at  this  period, 
became  acquainted  with  a  singular  people  in- 
habiting the  islands  on  the  coast  and  Known 
by  the  general  name  of  Sdongs.  They  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  teachings  that  were  im- 
parted to  them,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
professed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  were  bap- 
tized. Their  language  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  schools  were  established 
for  their  instruction,  for  the  support  of  which 
a  thousand  rupees  were  contributed  by  Major 
Broad  foot,  the  liberal-minded  and  generous 
Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Mergui. 

In  April,  1834,  Dr.  Judson  had  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  II.  Boardman,  who  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Boardman,  had  been  connected  with 
the  mission  at  Tavoy,  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  devoted  of  its  members.  From  the 
date  of  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Judson  she  had  been 
residing  at  Maulmain,  and  had  shared  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  labor  and  patience  through 
which  her  husband  had  been  called  to  pass.  But 
her  health  had  now  become  seriously  and  it  was 
apprehended  fatally  impaired,  and  her  physi- 
cians prescribed  a  voyage  beyond  the  tropics 
as  the  only  means  of  prolonging  her  valuable 
life.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1845,  Dr.  Judson 
and  Mrs.  Judson  embarked  at  Maulmain  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  He  took  with  him 
his  two  Burman  interpreters,  thinking  thus  to 
hasten  forward  the  preparation  of  the  Burman 
and  English  Dictionary  to  which  he  was  then 
devoting  his  constant  labors.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  however,  he  sent  back 
the  interpreters,  hoping  from  the  apparent  im- 
provement of  Mrs.  Judson's  health,  that  he 
might  soon  return  himself.  But  in  this  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Judson  soon  began  again  to  decline,  and 
she  died  on  her  arrival  at  8t.  Helena,  Wept.  1, 
1845.  The  now  solitary  missionary,  with  his 
three  eldest  children,  who  had  accompanied 
their  parents,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  16th  of  the  following 
October.  '  He  remained  in  the  United  States 
till  the  following  July,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
months,  when  he  took  his  final  leave  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  returned  to  his  station  in  the 
mission. 

The  circumstances  and  results  of  this  visit 
of  Dr.  Judson  to  the* land  of  his  birth  were 
marked  with  unusual  interest,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  brief  mention  in  this  narrative.  He  had 
been  absent  thirty-three  years,  during  which  he 
had  been  living  m  the  midst  of  oriental  hear 
thenism,  assocmting  with  races  of  inferior 
civilization  and  speaking  languages  of  strange 
and  uncouth  structure.  From  the  honored 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  whose  auspi- 
ces he  had  first  become  a  missionary,  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  for  many  years  had  been  acting 
under  the  direction  and  depending  upon  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
The  country  too,  which  he  had  left  thirty-three 
years  before,  had  entirely  changed  in  nearly 
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every  phase  of  its  social  and  religious  life. 
Art  and  commerce  and  Christianity  had  mul- 
tiplied their  wondi-ous  triumphs  on  every 
hand.  The  missionary  was  bewildered  at  the 
amazing  contrast,  between  all  that  he  had  left 
and  all  that  he  had  now  gazed  upon.  The 
homes  of  his  boyhood — the  places  of  his  edu- 
cation— the  large  cities  and  the  humble  vil- 
lages were  alike  changed,  till  the  land  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  the  land  of  his  nativity.  He 
was  everywhere  received  with  an  honor  and 
respect  for  which  nothing  could  have  prepared 
him.  He  was  publicly  welcomed  at  Boston  by 
the  oflRcers  of  the  Board,  and  in  every  city 
which  he  visited  throughout  the  land  he  was 
received  with  an  interest  and  attention  such  as 
are  seMom  accorded  to  any  private  individual, 
ikmbers  of  every  Christian  denomination  and 
citizens  of  every  rank  were  eager  to  do  honor 
to  a  man  who  had  proved  himself,  by  a  lifelong 
service,  to  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  In 
November,  1845,  a  mouth  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  acquainted  with  the  brethren  and 
friends  under  whose  guidance  and  support  the 
noble  labors  oC  his  missionary  life  had  been 
performed.  H  is  presence  everywhere  awakened 
the  liveliest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The 
history  of  American  missions  seemed  to  be 
embodied  in  him,  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  so  long  toiled  and  suffered  touched  new 
sensibilities  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  in  the  United  States,  he  married 
Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  of  Hamilton,  New 
York,  with  whom  he  embarked  for  Maulmain 
on  the  11th  July,  1846.  The  same  ship  also 
bore  to  the  missions  Rev.  Messrs,  Harris  and 
Beecher  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Lillybridge ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  being 
appointed  to  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mission  at  Maulmain,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  to  Arracan,  while  Miss  Lillybrid|je 
was  to  remain  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  in 
the  Burman  department  of  the  mission.  They 
reached  the  port  of  their  destination  in  the 
following  December,  and  soon  afterwards  en- 
tered their  several  spheres  of  labor. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Judson,  Mrs. 
Mason  and  Mrs.  Ingalls  had  been  removed  by 
death,  Mr.  Simons  had.returned  to  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  and  ftrs.  Osgood  had  with- 
drawn from  the  mission  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  The  brutal  and  tyrannical  Burman 
king  Thara-wadi,  who  usurped  the  throne  in 
1837,  had  been  overthrown,  and  a  regency  had 
been  formed  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove 
less  unfriendly  to  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries. In  this  new  state  of  affairs,  Dr.  Judson, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  repaired  to  Ran- 
goon in  order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  new  government  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
sion, lie  continued  to  reside  there  for  several 
months,  but  received  neither  encouragmcnt 
nor  prohibition  from  either  the  local  or  the 


imperial  government  Few  ventured  to  visit 
him  for  religious  instruction,  and  though  he 
was  gradually  gathering  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  Rangoon  church,  he  at  length 
learned  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to 
watch  the  missionary's  house,  and  apprehend 
any  who  might  visit  uim  to  inquire  about  the 
new  religion.*  Dr.  Judson  at  first  thought 
of  proceeding  to  Ava,  again  to  solicit  tolera- 
tion from  the  imperial  government,  but  in  the 
limited  resources  of  the  treasury  of  the  mis- 
sion, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  soon  afterwards  reiurned  to  Maulmain, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  work 
upon  his  Dictionary  with  but  little  interruption 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  August,  1847,  Mr.  Abbott  left  the  United 
States  on  his  return  to  Arracan.  He  went  by 
the  way  of  England,  and  hastening  by  the 
overland  route  to  Calcutta,  reached  Saiidoway 
early  in  December.  By  journeying  thus  rap- 
idly he  was  able  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which 
he  had  made  with  his  native  assistants,  that 
if  his  life  should  be  spared  he  would  meet  them 
in  January,  1848,  at  Ong-kyoung,  where  he 
had  given  tlitni  his  parting  instructions  three 
years  before.  He  immediately  announced  his 
arrival  among  the  scattered  villajrcs  of  the  Ka- 
rens, both  in  Arracan  and  across  the  mountaina 
in  Burmah  Proper.  The  assistants  came  to- 
gether at  Ongkvoung  according  tu  their  ap- 
pointment, early  m  January,  and  reported  the 
condition  of  their  several  flocks  and  the  labors 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  and  most 
encouraging  was  the  report  which  they  made. 
Of  the  two  ordained  ministers,  Tway-poh,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  churches  in  Arracan, 
had  baptized  six  hundred  converts  ;  and  Myat- 
Kyan,  who,  though  living  in  Arracan,  had 
preached  principally  among  the  Karens  of 
Burmah,  had  baptized  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  period  of  tne  missionary's  absence  had 
been  one  of  remarkable  progress  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mission.  Mr.  Abbott  had  left 
twenty  native  assistants,  w^ho  were  preachers 
but  not  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Of  them 
two  had  died,  and  one  had  been  suspended  by 
his  associates,  while  sixteen  others  had  been 
added  to  the  number,  and  the  thirty-three  na- 
tive preachers  now  reported  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  converts  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, who  were  waiting  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  the  churches. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Rev.  W.  Moore  and 
his  wife,  and  in  the  following  summer.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Van  Meter,  C.  C.  Moore,  and  Judson 
Benjamin,  and  their  wives,  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  Burmah,  and  sailed  for  the 
scene  of  their  future  labors ;  one  of  them  being 
designated  to  the  Burmese  department  of  the 
mission  at  Arracan,  and  the  other  three  to 


•  For  a  full  account  of  the  effect  of  Ibi.i  oriier.  Kee  I're- 
rident  Wfcylnnd's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judiion,  Vol.  II.  Chap. 
vii.  The  Mine  work  u  aUo  filled  with  iulero«lmgp*«w«gM 
relating  to  the  progrecs  of  the  Burman  missioiu. 
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tlie  Karea  missions  at  Manhnain,  Sandoway, 
and  Tavoy. 

Kariy  in  1849,  the  Burman  and  the  Karen 
departments  of  the  mission  at  Maulmain  were 
separated  from  each  other,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  greater  economy  and  efficiency  were  organ- 
ized s^  separate  missions,  the  Karen  mission 
having  ahready  been  established  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  city,  which  had  received  the  name 
of  Newton.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mission  in  Arracan  was  erected  into  a  separ- 
ate mission  of  which  the  principal  seat  was  San- 
doway.  Thus  organized  in  independent  bodies, 
these  missions  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
their  inflnence,  and  by  a  judicious  division  of 
their  labors  and  endeavors,  entered  upon  an 
era  of  enlarged  prosperity  and  nsefulness. 
From  the  report  or  the  managers  in  1850,  just 
after  the  new  organization  of  these  missions, 
it  appears  that  there  were  attached  to  the 
Manlmain  Burman  Mission,  Rev.  Messrs.  Jud- 
soD,  Stevens,  and  Stilson,  Mr.  Ranney,  a  print- 
er, and  their  wives,  Rev.  Mr.  Simons,  and  Miss 
Liilybrid^^e,  a  tsacher,  all  of  whom  resided  in 
Maulmain,  while  Rev.  Messrs.  Wade,  Haswell, 
and  Howard  with  their  families,  were  members 
of  the  mission,  but  absent  on  account  of  ili- 
heilth.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  thir- 
teen native  assistants,  three  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned at  Amherst  Attached  to  the  Maul- 
main Karen  Mission  at  this  pf'riod,  were  R3v. 
Mesrs.  Binney,  Harris,  ana  W.  Moore,  with 
their  Wives,  ana  Miss  Vinton  and  Miss  Wright, 
teachers,  Rav.  Mr.  Vinton  and  his  wife  being 
abs.mt  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
ih&Q  were  thirty-four  native  assistants,  of  whom 
five  were  ordained  preachers,  and  three  were 
teachers,  at  Maulmain  and  the  numerous  out- 
BtatioQs  of  the  mission.  Connected  with  the 
nine  churches  of  these  two  missions  were  up- 
wards of  nineteen  hundred  members,  of  whom 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  were  Karens. 
There  were  also  at  Maulmaio,  a  theological 
achool  for  Karen  preachers,  and  a  normal 
Bchool  for  teachers,  together  with  a  nnmber  of 
other  schools,  both  for  the  Karen  and  the  Bur- 
man population.  In  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  of 
which  Mergui  had  now  become  a  station,  were 
R37.  Messrs.  Mason,  Bennett,  Cross,  Benjamin, 
and  Brayton,  with  their  wives,  Mr.  Bravton  re- 
eiding  at  Mergai.  This  mission  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  for  the  Karens,  and  around 
its  two  stations  were  fourteen  out-stations  at 
the  Karen  villages  which  are  scattered  over 
the  jungle,  where  were  also  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  nineteen  na- 
tive assistants  of  various  orders.  In  its  twenty- 
seven  churches  were  also  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred members.  The  Arracan  Mission  was 
now  established  at  two  stations,  Akyab  and 
Bamre^,  the  former  embracing  Rev.  Messrs.  C. 
0.  Moore  and  L.  Ingalls;  the  latter  Rev. 
Messrs.  Knapp  and  Campbell,  with  their  wives, 
who  luid  been  appointed  but  had  not  arrived 
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at  the  station.  Near  Akyab  was  the  single 
out^tation  of  Cruda,  and  the  number  of  native 
assistants  attached  to  the  mission  was  six. 
The  Sandoway  mission,  which  was  designed  for 
the  Karens  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
for  those  beyond  the  mountains  in  Burmah 
Proper,  where  the  Gospel  could  not  be  preach- 
ed, comprised  at  this  time  Rev.  Messrs.  Abbott, 
Beecher,  and  Van  Meter,  with  their  wivra.  It 
embraced  one  station  and  thirty-six  out-stations, 
and  in  addition  to  its  missionaries,  gave  em- 
ployment to  forty-four  native  preachers  and 
assistants.  The  number  of  churcnes  was  thirty- 
six,  and  the  whole  number  of  church  members 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

or  these  several  missions,  that  at  Sandoway 
probably  extended  its  labors  over  the  widest 
sphere,  for  it  was  designed  for  the  persecuted 
Karens  who  dwelt  in  the  neighboring  districts 
of  Burmah  Proper,  and  who,  beneath  the  se- 
vere oppressions  of  a  cruel  government,  evinced 
the  most  extraordinary  readiness  to  receive  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Though  each  of  the  missions 
was  to  some  extent  supported  by  contribu- 
tions gathered  from  its  own  churches,  yet  this 
was  true  of  the  Sandoway  mission  more  fully 
than  of  any  other.  The  effarts  and  sacrifices 
of  these  humble  Christians  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  and  to  maintain  its  institu- 
tions in  their  villages,  affjrd  the  noblest  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  fervor  of 
their  piety.  Several  churches  erected  chapels 
at  their  own  expense ;  others  supported  tueir 
native  pastors,  while  all  contributed  in  some 
way  or  other  to  the  pecuniary  maintenance  of 
the  mission.  Mr.  Abbott  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  pdrmanent  footing  for  the  mis- 
sion in  Burmau  Proper,  where  so  many  of  ita 
converts  were  found,  but  though  he  occasionally 
visited  Bassein  and  the  neighboring  distrlcte 
he  was  wholly  unsuccessful  in  securing  the 
toleration  of  the  government  oi*  even  a  per- 
mission for  permanent  residence.  He,  how- 
ever, was  accustomed  as  frequently  as  practi- 
cable to  meet  the  native  pastors  and  preachers 
of  these  districts  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
familiar  with  their  labors,  and  advising  in 
their  prosecution ;  and  at  these  interviews  ha 
wouM  often  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  io 
large  numb3rs  of  converts  whom  the  assistants 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpose.  At  these  and 
other  similar  meetings  in  all  the  missions,  the 
missionaries  were  accustomed  to  impart  in- 
struction and  give  advice  to  the  assistants  and 
the  converts,  on  all  subjects  which  might  re- 

3uire  their  attention,  whether  relating  to  the 
octrlnes  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  or  their 
own  interests  and  prosperity  as  a  people. 

Associated  with  the  mission  at  Tavoy  were 
the  labors  which  were  undertaken  among  the 
Salongs,  a  rude  and  oppressed  people,  abont 
10,000  in  number,  scattered  among  the  islands 
on  the  coast ;  and  with  the  mission  in  Arracan 
was  connected  a  department  for  the  Kemees, 
an  interesting  people,  among  the  mountains  of 
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that  province,  whose  character  and  condition, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  have  enlisted  the 
Bympathies  of  the  missionaries. 

Tlie  return  of  Dr.  Judson  to  Burmah,  and  his 
settlement  at  Maulmain,  after  an  attempt  to 
establish  himself  at  Rangoon,  or  at  Ava,  nave 
already  been  mentioned.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside,  constantly  occupied  with  the  pre> 
paration  of  the  Burman  and  English  Diction- 
ary, to  which  the  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
principally  devoted.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  of  Burmah;  but  at  Maulmain, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  many  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  work,  he  gave  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  task,  whose  accomplishment  he 
fondly  hoped  would  confer  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages on  all  future  missionaries,  and  thus 
greatly  promote  the  progress  of  the  Grospel 
wherever  the  Burman  language  is  spoken. 
The  English-Burmese  portion  had  already  been 
completed  and  nearly  printed ;  and  the  Bur- 
mese and  English  portion  was  well  advanced 
when  the  venerable  compiler  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  pen  with  which  he  was  com- 
pleting his  noble  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
1849,  his  enfeebled  constitution  began  to  give 
signs  of  decay,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  labors,  and  seek  such 
means  of  recruiting  his  strength  as  the  coun- 
trv  and  the  climate  would  allow.  He  made  a 
trip  to  Mergui,  and  re(>aired  to  Amherst  for 
sea-bathing ;  but  his  strength  continued  to 
decline  the  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  fever,  and  his  physicians  pronounced 
a  protracted  voyage  the  only  prescription  with 
which  they  could  associate  any  hope  of  benefit. 
In  accordance  with  their  directions,  he  took 
passage  early  in  April,  on  board  a  French 
ship  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  vessel  was  fairly  at  sea ; 
but  the  ocean  airs  brought  no  invigoration  to 
his  worn  and  levered  frame.  The  pilot  left 
the  vessel  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  Dr.  Judson  breathed  his 
lata^t  breath,  and  on  the  same  day  his  remains 
were  buried  at  sea.  His  life  had  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  mission,  which,  in  solitude  and 
persecution,  he  had  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Burmah ;  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  awaken- 
ed a  profound  sense  of  bereavement  and  sorrow 
among  its  members.  As  the  intelligence  spread 
from  land  to  land,  it  carried  grief  to  Christian 
hearts  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  while  in  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  among  the  churches 
with  which  he  was  particularly  connected,  it 
called  forth  the  sincerest  demonstrations  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  of  gratitude  for 
the  good  he  had  wrought  Mrs.  Judson,  her- 
self in  declining  health,and  those  of  his  children 
who  were  in  Burmah,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  retired  to 
the  home  of  her  parents,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Here  she  has  employed  the  hours  which  could 
be  spared  from  the  care  of  her  family,  in  eu^ 


riching  the  literature  of  Christian  missions 
with  the  productions  of  her  own  beantifhl  ge- 
nius, and  especially  in  contributing  many  a  pas- 
sage of  touching  reminiscence  and  life-like  de- 
lineation to  the  memours  of  her  departed  hns- 
band — ^passages  without  which,  in  tne  absence 
of  other  materials,  that  admirable  work  must 
have  been  divested  of  many  of  its  most  attrac- 
tive features.  As  we  write  these  closing  pages 
of  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  missions  in  Bur- 
mah, the  beautiful  and  heroic  lite  of  Mrs. 
Judson  has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close, 
in  June,  1854,  at  her  home  in  Hamilton.  The 
works  which  she  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  age,  are  a  fitting  illustration  of  her  rare 
genius,  while  the  brief  records  of  her  mission- 
ary career  will  transmit  to  other  ages  the 
memorials  of  her  piety,  and  the  sentiments  of 
duty,  faith  and  love  which  ever  dwelt  in  the 
depth  of  her  woman's  heart. 

In  October,  1849,  there   sailed   from  the 
United    States,  under  appointment  for   the 
several  missions  in  Burmah*  Rev.  Messrs.  Har- 
vey E.  Knapp,  Harvey  E.  Campbell,  and  their 
wives,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Wright.    In  the 
course  of  the  year  1850,  they  were  followed 
by  Rev.  Eugenie  Kincaid  and  Mrs.  Kincaid, 
who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  mis- 
sions, and  also  by  Dr.  John  Dawson,  a  physi- 
cian, and  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Thomas,  and  their 
wives ;  Mr.  Thomas  being  appointed  especially 
to  Mergui,  or  the  Tavoy  mission,  while  Mr. 
Kincaid  and  Dr.  Dawson  were  commissioned 
to  repair,  if  possible,  to  Ava,  or  to  some  other 
leading  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and 
there  to  commence  a  mission.    They  arrive*! 
at  Maulmain  early  in  1851,  and  repaired  to 
Rangoon  in  the  following  March,  where,  hav- 
ing established  their  families,  they  commenced 
their  labors,  designing,  as  soon  as  the  rainy 
season  ceased,  to  ascend  the  Irrawaddy   to 
Ava.    They  soon  found  themselves  jealously 
and  closely  watched  by  the  Burman  governor  of 
Rangoon.    They  were  forbidden  to  distribute 
books  or  to  associate  with  the  people,  and 
jthose  who  visited  them  were  punished  with 
fines,  scourging  and  imprisonment.    At  length, 
early  in  May,  a  message  came  from  the  king, 
that "  the  American  teachers  Were  to  be  treat- 
ed with  all  possible  favor,"  and  an  entire 
change  was  immediately  wrought  in  the  mal^ 
ner  and  bearing  of  the  governor.    Public  wor- 
ship, and  the  various  operations  of  a  mission 
were  commenced.    A  medical  dispensair  was 
opened,  and  multitudes  of  Burmans  and  Ka- 
rens, many  of  them  from  a  great  distance  in 
the    interior,  both   converts    and  inquirers, 
flocked  to  the  residence  of  the  missionaries. 
The  scriptures  were  widely  circulated;  four 
Burmans  and  five  Karens  soon  received  tho 
rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and  the  Christian 
converts  of  former  years  were  gathered  from 
tlieir  wide  dispersion  to  the  instructions  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 
But  in  the  midst  ot  these  scenes  of  tempo- 
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rary  eDcouagemect  which  marked  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1801,  ^as  prepuriug  an 
event  that  was  destined  to  alter  the  entire 
condition  of  the  Barman  pet  pie,  and  to  pre- 
pare  the  way  for  the  univeibal  dissemination 
of  the  Goepd  oyer  a  thickly  peopled  conntry, 
in  which  the  missionaries  had  sought,  in  vain, 
for  nearly  forty  years,  to  obtain  a  permanent 
footing.     This  event  was  the  war  between 
Burmah  and  Great  Britain — a  war  which  was 
wantonly  provoked  by  the  fJeLithleasness  of  the 
Burman  government  and  its  reckless  encroach- 
ments on  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Bri- 
tish East  India  Company.    Hostilities  were 
commenced,  in  November,  1851,  by  the  un- 
expected firing  of  the  Burman  stockades,  on 
Eome  British  war  steamers  which  were  ascend- 
ing the  river.    Negotiations  were  attempted, 
in  order  to  settle  difficulties  which  had  been  of 
loug  standing,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
delay  a  war  which  had  now  become  inevitable. 
The  relations  of  the  two  parties  became  daily 
more  and  more  disturbed,  and  after  several  col- 
lisions between  the  forces,  war  was  formally 
declared  on  February  15th,  1852.    The  mis- 
biouaries,  and  other  ioreign  residents  at  Kan- 
goon,  took  refuge  on  board  the  English  ships, 
in  the  preceding  December,  and  soon  after- 
ward sailed  to  Maulmain,  where  they  remained 
till  Kangoon,  Martaban,    and    Bassein  had 
fallen  belore  the  advance  of  the  British  arms. 
So  soon  as  hostilities  ceased,  they  returned  to 
what  was  formerly  Haugoon,  but  they  found 
the  ancient  city  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
a  new  city  air(^y  rising  from  the  ruins — laid 
oat  according  to  English  ideas  of  order  and 
r^uiarity,  and  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  popu- 
btion  gathered  from  all  parts  uf  India.    Tney 
iunnedmtely  established  themselves  in  a  part 
ot  the  towu  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  m  a 
large  Kyoung  or  Burman  monastery,  and  re- 
i\mcd  Uieir  labors  as  missionaries  among  all 
cUkses  of  the  heterogeneous  population.    Un- 
ibqial   success  soon   crowned    their    labors. 
British  soldiers  were  converted  to  Christ ;  and 
liurmans  and  Karens,  no  longer  deterred  by 
the  jtialous  tyranny  of  priests  or  rulers,  eagerly 
embraced  the  Gospel.    They  were  soon  after- 
wards joined  by  other  missionaries  from  Maul- 
maiu  aod  8andoway,  who  cafaie  to  preach  the 
Uospel  in  a  region  from  which  they  had  hith- 
erto been  excluded,  but  where  they   found 
multitudes,  especially  of  Karens,  already  in- 
structed in  its  doctrines  and  clinging  to  its 
hopes.    Meanwhile  British  *arms  were  every- 
wljere  triumphant,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  including  the   ancient 
province  of  Fegu,  was  incorporated  with  the 
territories  of  British  India.    This  district  em- 
braces the  whole  of  Burmah,  lying  between 
the   ISalwen  river  on   the  east,  the  Yoma 
monntaios  on  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  south,  and  extending  north  to  the 
l^th  parallel  of  north  latitude,   about  fifty 


miles  above  the  city  of  Prome.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  about  45,000  square  n.iles,  and  a 
population  of  2,500,000 :  BnrmatiS,  Karens, 
i'eguans,  and  the  other  races  common  in  Bur- 
mah. 

The  portion  of  this  territory  around  Marta- 
ban is  annexed  to  the  Amherst  district,  of 
which  Maulmain  is  the  capital,  while  the  re- 
maining part  is  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  goverament  into  five  separate  districts, 
each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
AssistantFCommissioner,  who  is  accountable  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  territory,  and  through 
him  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.  These 
districts  are  Pegu — ^which  includes  Kangoon, 
Toun^oo,  Hentbada,  Prcrae,  and  Bassein. 
Such  IS  the  region  which,  as  the  result  of  the 
late  war,  has  been  libwated  forever  from  Bur- 
man oppression,  and  incorporated  with  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East.  It  embraces 
districts  in  which,  in  spite  of  intolerance  and 
persecution,  the  Gospel  has  already  won  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  triumphs  among  the 
Karens,  and  it  is  now  placed  under  the  general 
rule  of  a  liberal-minded  and  pious  Commis- 
sioner,* who,  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
East,  has  proved  himself  the  active  and  unfail- 
ing friend  of  Christian  missions,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people. 

In  anticipation  of  this  altered  condition  of 
the  missions  in  Burmah,  and  the  new  fields 
which  the  progress  of  British  power  might 
open  for  their  occupancy,  the  Executive  Com-* 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Managers  requested 
the  missionaries  in  Burmah  to  assemble  in 
convention  in  Maulmain  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
to  consider  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  organization  and  modes  of  prosecuting  the 
missions.  They  also  appointed  licv.  {Solomon 
Peck,  D.D.,  the  Senior  Corresponding  Secro- 
tary  of  the  Board, and  Rev.  James  N. Granger, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  as  a  deputation  to  visit  these, 
and  the  other  missions  of  the  Board  in  Asia. 
cloth(^  with  full  discretionary  authority  to 
decide  questions  which  might  require  immedi- 
ate decision,  and  to  act  for  the  Committee  in 
all  matters  which  could  not  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  consideration.  Receiving  in- 
structions according  to  the  nature  of  the  pow- 
ers with  which  they  were  clothed,  the  membeni 
of  the  deputation  embarked  on  their  distant 
embassy.  They  met  with  the  convention, 
which  assembled  at  Maulmain,  according  to 
appointment,  April  4th,  1853,  and  continued 
its  sessions  for  six  weeks,  to  the  17th  of  May. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  all  the  mis» 
sionaries  in  Burmah,  except  those  who  were 
detained  by  causes  not  within  their  control, 
and  all  the  lending  subjects  connected  with 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  missions 
were  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  discussed,  and, 
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at  the  same  time,  mnch  infonnation  was  ob- 
taineii  respecting  the  portions  of  the  recently 
conquered  provinces  which  were  deemed  favor- 
able for  missionary  operations.  The  principal 
questions  on  which  tne  deputation  were  called 
to  act  related  to  the  following : 

1.  The  selection  of  pointe  at  which  new 
missions  were  to  be  established  in  the  conquer- 
ed territory,  and  the  designation  of  mission- 
aries to  commence  them.  2.  The  manner  in 
which  the  missions  should  be  conducted ;  what 
should  be  embraced  in  their  work,  and  by 
whom  and  in  what  proportions  that  work 
should  be  performed,  together  with  the  agen- 
cy of  the  native  preachers  and  pastors,  and 
their  relations  to  the  missionaries.  3.  I'he 
true  uses  of  mission  schools,  and  the  proper 
limits  to  the  operations  of  the  mission  press. 
In  relation  to  all  these  subjects,  certain  gen- 
eral conclusions  were  furnished  by  the  con- 
vention as  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  missionaries;  and  these  conclusions,  to- 
gcther  with  the  general  precepts  and  examples 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  touching  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  made  tlie  basis 
of  the  action  of  the  deputation.  This  action 
was  also  understood  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
though  involving  many  important  changes  and 
some  personal  sacrifices,  it  has  by  them  been 
cheeriuliy  adopted  and  carried  into  execution, 
to  the  larger  extension  and  the  increased  effi- 
ciency and  usetulness  of  the  missions. 

Of  these  changes,  the  plan  of  this  sketch  re- 
quires that  we  notice  only  those  which  relate  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  missions  in  order  to 
secure  ihe  difiiisiou  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
greatest  success  through  the  territory  recently 
annexed  to  British  India.  For  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  this,  several  important  mod- 
ifications were  made  in  the  missions  already 
existing,  and  five  new  missions  were  established 
or  are  contemplated :  one  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  into  which  the  territory  has  been 
divided ;  and  to  carry  these  changes  into  effect, 
the  missionaries  in  Burmah,  instead  of  being 
stationed  at  five  or  six  of  the  principal  cities, 
are  now  widely  scattered  in  nine  or  ten,  and 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  vastly  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
Schools  in  sbme  instances  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  their  operations  restricted;  and  the 
printing  establishments  have  been  brought 
together  in  one,  and  that  one  at  Af  aulmain,  in 
order  to  liberate  the  missionaries  from  other 
cares,  tlmt  they  may  give  themselves  more  fully 
to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

In  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  still 
subject  to  the  Burman  king,  no  mission  has 
been  established,  or  is  at  present  contemplated. 
The  war  with  the  British  East  India  Company 
has  wrought  no  change  in  his  exclusive  and 
despotic  policy,  and  the  teachers  of  Christiani- 
ty are  still  shut  out  from  all  access  to  the  peo- 
ple.   Indeed,  though  the  wai  has  ceased,  it  can 


not  be  said  that  a  permanent  peace  has  been 
established,  no  treaty  has  been  concluded,  and 
no  concessions  have  been  made.  The  barbarian 
king  has  yielded  up  his  territory  only  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  civilized  enemy,  whose 
hostilities  he  had  provoked,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  distant,  when  the  same  necessity  again 
recurring,  will  compel  him  to  surrender  the  last 
vestige  of  independent  jurisdiction,  and  to  bo^ 
come  a  tributary  of  Great  Britain.  Mean- 
while, the  mission  at  Ava,  which  had  been  coni- 
templated,  and  to  which  missionaries  had  been 
appointed,  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned,  and 
the  new  missions  have  been  established  only  in 
those  portions  of  Burmah  which  have  been 
placed  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  where  the 
missionaries  may  prosecute  their  work  in  secu- 
rity beneath  the  protection  of  British  power. 
These  new  missions  are,  1,  at  Rangoon,  in  the 
district  of  Pegu ;  2,  at  Bassein,  in  the  district  of 
Bassein  ;  3,  at  iShwaygyeen,  in  the  district  of 
Amherst;  4,  at  Prome  in  the  district  of 
Prome ;  5,  at  l^oungoo,  in  the  district  of  Touu- 
goo.  A  mission  is  also  contemplated  at  Heu- 
thada,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
ultimately  at  Tounghoopon  the  coast  of  Arra- 
can,  the  terminus  of  tJie  great  road  to  Prome, 
I'he  missions  which  have  been  established  all 
he  within  the  valleys  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
along  which  are  scattered  the  most  thickly- 
peopled  cities  and  villages  of  both  Burmaus 
and  Karens.  Throughout  these  districts,  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  British  arms,  and  the 
quiet  establishment  of  British  rule,  have  l)een 
attended  with  results  of  great  importance  in 
their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  missions 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  reign  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  is  ended.  The 
despotism  beneath  a'hich  the  people  had  groan- 
ed tor  ages  has  been  broken  op  for  ever,  and 
has  given  place  to  a  government  of  justice  and 
right,  and  more  than  all,  the  religious  system 
of  the  country  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men,  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  its  being  iden- 
tified with  the  defeated  cause,  while  Christian* 
ity  has  assumed  a  higher  authority,  from  its 
being  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  and  rulers 
of  the  East  While  it  has  been  embraced, 
and  is  now  professed  by  whole  villages  of 
Karens,  it  is  also  ciaking  its  way  in  the  most 
encouraging  manner  among  the  Burmans  at 
each  of  the  several  stations  where  it  is  regularly 
preached,  alike  in  the  old  and  the  new  provinces 
of  British  Burmah.  At  some  of  these  sta- 
tions it  is  already  planted  in  the  faith  and 
wrought  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  so 
that  if  the  missionaries  were  all  withdrawn  it 
would  still  be  perpetuated  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  at  all  of  them  it  finds  as  inviting  a 
field  as  is  now  presented  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  prayers  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries have  been  answered  and  their  fondest  hope 
has  been  fully  realized. 

During  the  year  1852,  Bev.  Messrs.  M.  H. 
Bixby  and  J.  L.  Dougks,  both  of  whom  had 
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been  pastors  of  churches  in  this  conntry,  and 
Bev.  Messre.  €.  Hibbard,  D.  Whitaker,  J.  K. 
Nisbet,  T.  Allen  and  A.  T.  Rose,  were  ap- 
pointed missionaries  in  Barmah,  and  soon  after- 
wards repaired  to  their  several  stations;  and  dur- 
ing the  year  1853,  Rev.  A.  R.  Crawley  was  also 
added  to  the  number.  The  missionaries  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  who  are 
stationed  in  the  several  provinces  of  Btirmah, 
are  thirty-one;  several' of  whom  are  now  on 
temporary  visits  to  the  United  States.  With 
these  are  aasoeiftted  about  the  same  number 
of  female  assistants  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  native  assistants,  of  whom  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  are  ordained  preachers.  These  mis- 
sionaries and  their  assistants,  according  to  the 
lat^t  report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Union,  are  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing missions,  which  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  districts  of  Barmah,  viz. : 

I.  Maulmain  Burman  Mission. — It  com- 
prises Rev.  Messrs.  Haswell,  Howard,  Stiilson, 
Bixby  and  Mr.  Ranney  a  printer,  with  their 
wives  and  five  native  preachers  and  assist- 
ants. The  Burman  cnurch  at  Maulmain 
nsmbera  138  members  and  that  at  Amherst, 
which  is  also  included  in  this  mission,  numbers 
2d  members.  At  Maulmain  the  printing 
operations  both  in  the  Burman  and  Karen  lan- 
guages for  all  the  Barman  missions  are  at  pre- 
sent concentrated.  This  mission  has  (1854)  2 
stations,  5  missionaries,  5  female  assistants,  5 
native  preachers  and  assistants,  3  churches,  170 
members,  6  day-schools,  100  pupils. 

XL  Maulmain  Karen  Mission, — ^This  is  es- 
tablished in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  city, 
which  among  the  missionaries  is  s^Ied,  New- 
ton. It  comprises  Rev.  Messrs.  Wade,  Ben- 
B^  Hibbard,  W.  Moore  and  Whitaker  with 
their  wives  and  nineteen  native  assistants,  {t 
is  the  seat  of  a  theological  school  for  training 
native  preachers  and  of  a  normal  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Around  Maulmain, 
which  is  the  central  station,  are  fifteen  out-sta- 
tioQs,  and  the  entire  mission  embraces  fourteen 
churches,  nambering  about  900  members.  Its 
oparations  are  designed  for  the  Karen  race  in 
the  district  of  Amherst,  which  includes  the 
adjoining  and  newly  organized  province  of 
Hartaban,  whose  seat  of  government  is  also 
at  Maulmain.  This  mission  has  (1854)  1  sta- 
tion, 15  out-stations,  5  tnissionaries,  6  female 
assistants,  19  native  preachers  and  assistants, 
14  charches  869  members,  2  boarding  schools, 
44  pupils,  3  day  schools,  40  pupils---total  5 
schools,  84  pupils. 

IIL  Tavoy  Mission. — ^This  is  a  mission  both 
for  Bormans  and  Karens,  though  its  operations 
have  hitherto  been  principally  amoilg  the  lat- 
ter. It  embraces  Rev.  Messrs.  Cross,  Thomas, 
Benjamin,  and  Allen,  with  their  wives,  and 
.two  Barman  and  twenty  Karen  native  assist- 
^ts.  The  operations  of  the  mission  are  de- 
ngoed  to  comprise  the  provinces  both  of  Ta- 


voy and  Mergnf ;  though  at  present  the  mis- 
sionaries all  reside  at  Tavoy. 

In  1854, 1  station,  20  out^tations,  4  mission* 
aries,  4  female  assistants,  22  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  22  churchy  1,046  members,  2 
boarding-schools,  96  pupils,  15  day  schools. 
SOO  pupils ;  total,  17  schools,  396  pupils. 

Iv.  Arracan  Mission. — ^Tliis  mission,  both 
Burman  and  Karen,  is  designed  to  embrace 
the  whole  province  of  Arracan.  It  has  now 
two  stations,  Akyab  and  Sandoway,  with  out- 
stations  at  Gheduba  and  Ramree,  Kyouk-Phyoo 
having  been  abandoned  as  a  station  by  the 
advice  of  the  deputation  in  1853.  At  Ak- 
yab the  missionaries  are  stationed.  They  are 
Rev.  Messrs.  G.  G.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Rev. 
A.  T.  Rose,  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Knapp,  Mrs.  G.  0. 
Gampbell ;  Mr.  Knapp  having  aied  in  1853, 
and  with  them  are  associated  eight  native  as- 
sistants. 

In  1854, 2  stations,  2  out«tations,  2  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  8  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  1  church,  60  members,  1  day- 
school,  15  pupils. 

V.  Bassein  Mission. — ^This  is  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory, and  embraces  many  of  the  churches  and 
Ghristian  villages  in  Burmah,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  Sandoway  in  Arra- 
can. It  is  designed  hereafter  to  be  both 
Karen  and  Barman,  thongh  the  Gospel  has 
thus  far  been  embraced  principally  b^  the  Ka- 
rens of  the  Bassein  district  The  mission  em- 
braces in  the  Karen  department.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Beecher,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Nisbet,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Van  Meter,  and  Mrs.  Van  Meter,  Mrs.  Beech- 
er having  died  in  March,  1854,  while  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States ;  in  the  Barman 
department,  Rev.  J.  h.  Douglass  and  Mrs. 
Douglass.  Rev.  E.  L.  Abbott  is  also  attached 
to  this  mission,  but  he  is  now  in  the  United 
States.  Bassein  is  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  around 
this  principal  station  are  fifty  out«tations, 
amonff  which  are  scattered  fifty^siz  native 
prea<£ers  and  assistants.  The  region  is  filled 
with  Karen  converts,  who,  under  the  Burman 
despotism,  were  obliged  to -cross  the  Yoma 
mountains  to  Sandoway,  to  receive  instructions 
and  be  baptized  by  the  missionary,  and  these 
churches  are  now  very  numerous.  The  Bur- 
mans,  since  the  Gospel  has  had  access  to  them, 
are  evincing  a  most  encouraging  interest  in 
its  truths. 

In  1854, 1  station,  50  outrstations,  5  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  56  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  50  churches,  5,000  members,  1 
boarding-school,  80  pupils,  20  day-schools,  280 
pupils— total,  21  schools, '360  pupils. 

VI.  Rangoon  Mission. —  This  mission,  like 
the  others  which  have  beeii  mentioned,  has 
both  a  Burman  and  a  Karen  department,  and 
though  established  where  the  original  mission 
in  Barmah  was  first  planted,  is  yet,  in  its  pre- 
sent organization,  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
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niaaibi).  In  the  BnnnEui  departmeDt  it  em- 
braces Rev.  Meapra.  Stevens,  In^lfi,  Dawson, 
and  CrawUy,  witb  their  wives,  and  eii  native 
preachers  and  assistants ;  and  In  the  Karen 
department  Rev.  J.  H,  Vinton,  Mrs.  Vinlon 
aud  Miss  ViDlflD,  with  twenty-niae  native 
preachers  and  aaskstaots.  The  Karen  depart- 
meDt  of  the  mission  is  established  atKcmmen- 
dine,  a  town  about  three  miles  north- 
RuDgoon.  There  are  two  Bun 
in  tiie  mission,  one  at  Rangoon,  and 
Kambet,  au  outrsUtion  in  the  vicinit;,  and 
they  blether  number  lOS  members.  The  Ka< 
run  churches  are  twenty-three  in  number,  moat 
UI*  them  having  been  formed  by 
from  Mautmaiu,  in  the  occasional  visiU  wliich 
th<!y  made  during  the  period  in  which  the 
country  was  closed  to  the  Gospel  by  the  des- 
potism of  Uie  government.  They  contain  1476 
members. 

In  1854, 2  stations,  32  outatations,  5  mission- 
aries, 6  female  assistants,  29  native  preachcia 
and  iissiatants,  25  churches,  1573  members,  1 
board iug-school,  180  pupils. 

VII.  from*  3/usion,— This  is  a  new  mission, 
exclusively  Burmen,  established  near  the  city 
of  Frome,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  centre  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  the  most  northerly 
of  the  districta  aompriBcd  in  the  territory  i 
cently  annexed.  The  mission  ia  established 
Shwaydoung,  a  chief  seat  of  Burman  education, 
eight  miles  distant  from  Prome.  It  was  com- 
moaced  in  January,  IS.U,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  recent  deputation,  by 
Bev.  Messrs.  Kincmd  and  Simons,  who  about 
tluit  time  removed  thither  with  their  families 
aud  native  assistants.  As  in  almost  all  the 
largo  towns  of  Burmah,  tlicre  were  residing 
tuere  several  Christian  converts,  who  welcomed 
the  miasionaries  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
Aa  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  is  still  clcsed  to 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  the  design  of 
establishing  a  mission  at  Ava,  is  for  the  pre- 
sent abandoned,  and  Messrs.  Kineaid  and  Daw- 
son, who  were  appointed  f<H'  that  purpose,  have 
bueii  assigned— the  former  to  the  Ffome  and 
tuc  lal.l«r  to  the  Rangoon  mision.  The  mis- 
siuu  at  Promo  or  Slivfaydoung  has  been  com- 

miasionaries,  and  two  female 
I.  Kincuid  and  Simons,  and 
tUoir  wives]  and  two  native  assistants.  It  has 
one  station  and  two  otit-statioua. 

in  lUa4, 1  station,  2  outatations,  2  mission- 
aries, 2  female  assistants,  2  native  preachers 
and  assistants ;  no  church  has  yet  been  Formed, 
and  no  schools  have  been  eatabliabed. 

VIII.  S.'tttiaygyeen  Miaion. — 1'bis  is  both  a 
Burman  and  a  Karen  mission,  established  in 
m53,  at  tjhwaygyeen,  a  large  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  ^liwajgyeea  and  the  Sitang 
rivers,  aboot  100  miles  northward  from  Ran- 

le  of  the  chief  places  in  Marta- 

u  wliiou  now  is  in  the  district  of  Amherst. 

I   has   been   commenced  by   Rev. 

lU  and  Braytou,  both  of  whom  are 


tueuced  with  ti 


miasionaries  for  the  Karens,  whose  villaf^  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  populous  in  the  re- 
gion. They  have  with  them  two  native  aseLit- 
ants,  and  the  auspices  of  the  mission  are  most 
encooraging. 

In  1854, 1  station,  2  missionsries,  I  female 
assistant,  2  native  preachere,  1  church.  11  mem- 
bers ;  no  schools  have  yet  been  establi^ed. 

IX.  Toungoo  Minion. — Tonngoo  is  a  larfre 
walled  city,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Sitang  river,  about  oiio 
hundred  miles  above  Shwaygyeen.  It  is  one  of 
the  places  fixed  on  by  the  deputation  as  the  seat 
of  a  new  mission  in  tlie  cononered  territory. 
The  mission  was  commenced  by  Rev,  Dr. 
Mason,  who,  with  two  or  throe  amiatants, 
reached  the  city  in  October,  1893.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  lai^  population  of  Burmans,  Shj- 
ans  and  Karens,  and  the  mianon  is  designed 
for  all  these  racea.  The  Karens  of  the  region 
regarded  the  arrival  of  a  missionary, — bring- 
ing bis  sacred  books  printed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, as  a  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
traditions  of  their  racc,aDd  evinced  even  .more 
than  their  wonted  readiness  to  hear  and  be- 
lieve the  Uospel.  A  litUe  church  was  soon 
organized,  and  the  native  asaiatants  appointed 
to  their  respective  labors,  whan  Dr.  Mason, 
whose  health  was  already  greatly  impaired, 
was  obliged  to  leave  liie  mission  for  a  time 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  The  care  of 
the  mission  has  been  committed  to  Tan  Quala, 
an  experienced  Karen  preacher  from  Tavoy. 
He  has  with  him  one  Burmese  aasiatant. 

In  1854, 1  station,  3  oatstations,  I  mission- 
ary, 1  female  assistant,  2  native  preachers  anil 
assistants,  1  church,  7  members,  1  boarding- 
school,  7  pupils,  3  day^chools,  36  pnpils ; 
total,  4  schools  and  43  pupila. 

X.  /fenMaiaJfi3tion.—Ucnthada  is  the  capi- 
at of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  ii  situ- 
ated on  the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  point  where  that 
stream  brunches  into  the  Bassein  and  Rangoon 
rivers.  The  district  embraces  the  very  fertile 
and  populous  delta  lying  between  theso  rivers. 
A  mission  haa  faeeu  appointi?d  for  Uenthada, 
but  DO  missionaries  have  yet  actually  arrived 
to  establish  it— PaoF.  W.  Uivmku- 
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BURNSIIILL:  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  m  South  Africa,  about  18 
miles  cast  of  Lovedale. 

BUSIIMUN:    A  nomadic  race  of  Hottnn- 
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tots  in  South  Africa,  who  hve  a  wandering 
life,  rem  Die  from  towos,  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme degradation.  They  have,  says  Mr.  Mof- 
fat, neither  -house  nor  shed,  neither  flocks  nor 
herds.  Their  most  delightful  home  is  afar  o£f 
in  the  desert,  the  unfrequented  mountain  pass, 
or  the  secluded  recesses  of  a  care  or  ravine. 
The^r  remove  from  place  to  place,  as  conveni- 
ence or  necessity  requires.  The  man  takes  his 
spear,  and  suspends  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his 
shoulder  ;  while  the  woman  frequently,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  burden  of  a  helpless  infant,  car- 
ries a  mat,  an  earthen  pot,  a  number  of  ostrich 
egg-sheik,  and  a  few  ragged  skins,  bundled  on 
her  head  or  shoulders.  Hunger  compels  them 
to  feed  on  everything  edible.  Ixias,  wild  gar- 
lic, the  core  of  aloes,  gum  of  acacias,  and  sev- 
o>al  otlier  plants  and  berries,  some  of  which 
are  extremely  unwholesome,  constitute  their 
fruits  of  the  field  ;  while  almost  everv  kind  of 
living  creature  is  eagerly  devoured,  lizards, 
locusts  and  grasshoppers  not  excepted.  The 
poisoaons,  as  well  as  innoxious  serpents,  they 
roast  and  eat,  extracting  first  the  venom  of  the 
former,  with  which  they  poison  the  points  of 
their  arrows.  Their  dwellings  are  hardly  fit 
abodes  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  a  bushy 
country,  they  will  form  a  hollow  in  a  central 
position,  and  bring  the  branches  together  over- 
nead.  Here  the  man  and  his  wife,  with  per- 
haps a  child  or  two,  lie  huddled  in  a  heap,  on 
a  little  grass,  in  a  hollow  spot  not  larger  than 
an  ostrich's  nest.  Where  bushes  are  scarce, 
they  form  a  hollow  under  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
covering  it  partially  with  reeds  or  grass,  and 
they  are  often  found  in  fissures  and  caves  of 
the  mountains.  In  these  places,  they  lie  close 
together,  like  pigs  in  a  sty.  They  are  ex- 
tremely lazy,  so  that  nothing  will  rouse  them 
to  action  but  excessive  hunger.  They  are 
total  strangers  to  domestic  ^ppiness.  The 
men  have  several  wives,  but  conjugal  affection 
is  little  known.  They  take  no  great  care  of 
their  children,  and  never  correct  them,  except 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  when  they  almost  kill  them 
with  severity.  In  a  quarrel  between  father 
and  mother,  or  between  the  several  wives  of  a 
husband,  the  defeated  party  wreaks  vengeance 
on  the  child  of  the  conqueror,  which,  in  gene- 
ral, loses  its  life.  Busnmen  will  kill  their 
children  without  remorse,  when  they  are  ill- 
shaped,  when  in  want  of  food,  when  the 
father  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or 
when  obliged  to  flee  from  pursuers.  They  will 
even  throw  them  to  the  hungry  lion,  which 
stands  roaring  before  their  cavern,  refusing  to 
depart  till  some  peace^fiermg  is  made  to  him. 
In  general,  the  children  cease  to  be  the  objects 
of  a  mother's  care,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
crawl  about  the  field.  In  some  few  instances, 
however,  we  meet  with  a  spark  of  natural  af- 
fection, which  places  them  on  a  level  with  the 
brute  creation. 

The  Bushman  knows  no  God,  no  eternity, 
yet  dreads  death.    He  w  orships  at  no  shrine — 


has  DO  religion.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
human  beings  descending  lower  in  the  scale  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  Tet  they  can  be  kind 
and  grateful,  and  faithful  to  their  charge. 
And  it  is  their  habitual  practice,  when  they 
receive  food,  to  share  it  with  their  friends,  re- 
serving the  smallest  portion  for  themselves; 
and  the  hungry  mother  will  give  food  to  her 
emaciated  children  without  tasting  it  herself 
(For  attempts  to  Christianize  the  Bushmen, 
see  South  Africa). — Moffat's  Southern  Africa^ 
pp.  16-21 ;  46-50. 

BUSSORAH  :  A  great  city  to  the  south- 
east of  Bagdad,  7  miles  in  circumference,  a 
part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  intersected 
with  canals.  Pop.  60,000 ;  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  Hindoos  and  Persians.  A  station  of 
the  London  Jews'  Society. 

BUTTER  WORTH:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  KafTraria,  on  the  Buffalo  river,  S.  A. 

CAB  A  LIST :  A  Jewish  doctor,  who  pro- 
fesses the  study  of  the  Cabala,  or  the  mysteries 
of  Jewish  traditions. 

CAIRO :  The  capital  city  of  Egypt,  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
five  miles  from  the  origin  of  its  delta.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  suburbs  of  Boulac  and 
Old  Cairo,  about  250,000,  comprising  about 
125,000  Mohammedans,  60,000  Copts,  3,000 
to  4,000  Jews,  and  numeroiw  foreigners.  Cli- 
mate, healthy^and  little  variable.  The  Chnreh 
Mi&sionary  Society  have  here  a  mission  to  the 
Copts.    See  Efcypt. 

CALCUTTA :  The  chief  of  the  British 
Presidencies  in  India — the  seat  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bishop's  See,  the  diocese  extending 
over  all  the  territories  of  the  company.  Pop- 
ulation, as  estimated  in  1849,  250,000  withm 
the  *'  ditch,*'  and  500,000  in  the  immediate 
suburbs.  Within  a  circumference  of  twenty 
miles,  the  population  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  two  millions.  The  city  contains  a  mixed 
population  of  Chinese,  English,  Portuguese, 
French,  Armenians,  Jews,  Monghols,  Par- 
sees,  Arabs,  &c.,  the  great  mass  consisting  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos 
alone  number  about  200,000.  Calcutta  is 
the  seat  of  missionary  operations  for  various 
societies. 

CALEDON  :  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  120  miles 
east  of  Cape  Town,  near  a  branch  of  the 
Cradock  river,  Calcdon  district. 

CALIF,  Caliph,  or  Kalif  :  A  represent- 
ative of  Mohammed,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  him  that  the  Pope  pretends  to  bear  to  St. 
Peter.    • 

C ALOTERS  or  Caloqkri  :  Monks  of  the 
Greek  Church,  of  three  orders. 

CALPENITN  :  A  peninsula,  extending 
about  60  miles  alon^  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
a  station  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagtition  of 
the  Gospel. 

CALTUBA :    A  sUtion  of  the  Weeleyao 
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Missionary  Society,  in  Ceylon,  26  miles  from 
Colombo. 

CALICUT :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Malabar,  India,  103  miles  soath  west  of  Sering* 
apatam.  In  1800,  it  contained  5,000  houses. 
The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  Mapillaa,  who  are 
of  Arabian  extraction.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
German  Mis.sionary  Society. 

C  ALMONT :  Station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  in  the  River  Plstrict,  Sierra 
Leone,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Freetown. 

C  AMEROONS  :  A  region  of  country  bor- 
dering on  the  river  and  mountains  of  that 
name,  in  Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  occupied  by 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

C  AN  AD  A :    This  extensive  country,  lying 
on   the  northern  border  of  the  States   of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York 
and  Ohio,  and  the  eastern  border  of  Michi- 
gan, was  discovered  by  the  French  navi- 
gator, Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  place  of  European  settlement,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.     At  about  the 
same  period  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England   landed  there,  with  an  open  and 
loved  Bible,  an  evangelical  faith,  and  a  manly 
attachment  to  freedom,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious,— and  the  French  adventurers^  landed 
at  Stadacona  (Quebec)  and  at  Hochelaga, 
(Montreal),  accompanied  by  ecclesiastics,  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  French  monarch  and  of  the  Papacy.  Both 
parties  brought  with  them  as  a  most  cher- 
ished object,   their    religion,   designing    to 
stamp  the  country  which  they  respectively 
came  to  occupy,  with  that  great  element  of  a 
people's   greatness.      They   founded    their 
respective  Colonies  on  a  religious  basis,  and 
amid  acts  of  homage  to  God,  they  set  up 
their  banners.    Yet  was  there  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  these  two  events, — a  differ- 
ence lying  mainly  in  the  character  of  the 
religion    they    brought    with    them.     The 
founders  of  New  England  were  Protestants— 
the  founders  of   Canada  were  Romanists. 
The  former  were  enlightened  and  free, — the 
latter  were  superstitious  and .  spiritually  en- 
slaved*.   And  although  the  Protestants  land- 
ed upon  barren  rocks,  and  the  Romanists  in 
the  midst  of  fertile  valleys,  the  respective 
history  of.  the  lands  they  came  to  people, 
proclaims  trumpet-tongued,  the  superiority 
of  a  free  Bible  Christianity,  over  superstition 
and  priest  ism,  in  moulding  the  character  and 
influencing  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

The  first  missions  to  Canada  were  those 
of  Rome,  which  were  immediately  and  muni- 
ficently endowed  by  the  French  monarch. 
The  Jesuits  were  early  in  the  field.  They 
founded  a  college  at  Quebec  and  stretched 


United  States  than  to  that  of  Canada.  Tn 
the  year  1641,  they  erected  their  first  church 
in  the  city  of  Monti%al,  which  with  accus- 
tomed marioUtry,  they  dedicated  to  fhe  Vir- 
gin. It  would  not  comport  with  the  design 
of  this  work  to  narrate  the  conflicts  which 
occurred  between  the  several  orders  of  ec« 
clesiastics  for  the  possession  of  this  fair  and 
promising  field  of  missions.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  that  at  length  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
preeminence  at  Quebec  and  at  St.  Francis, 
while  the  St.  Sulpicians  had  possession  of 
Montreal.  There  were  also  orders  of  friars 
and  nuns  who  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  country. 
Ample  endowments  were  secured  to  all  these 
parties, — ^which  the  progress  of  events  and 
the  development  of  the  country  commercially 
and  otherwise,  by  a  different  race  and  Pro- 
testant in  religion,  have  rendered  of  vast 
value.  The  Jesuits  became  the  seigneurs 
of  Quebec.  By  gift  and  purchase  they 
acquired  lands  in  various  places  between  that 
city  and  Montreal ;  so  that  the  estates  which 
bear  their  name,  have  now  a  money  value  of 
not  far  from  one  million  of  pounds  currency, 
or  four  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  this  Order 
was  declared  illegal,  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  them.  They  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonial  government^  administered  in  an 
unprofitable  manner,  and  their  avails,  which 
it  is  presumed  might  be  easily  doubled  in 
amount,  arc  mainly  assigned  to  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  received  the 
seigniory  of  the  city  and  island  of  Montreal, 
the  seigniory  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mount- 
ains, and  some  other  property  from  which  it 
is  estimated  they  derive  an  income  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 
They  have  retained  this  property  under  the 
British  ghvernment,  and  have  been  incor- 
porated by  the  local  Legislature,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  holding  it  as  an  endowment  for  tneir 
churches,  missions  to  the  Indians,  and 
schools.  But  as  they  are  never  called  effect- 
ually to  account  for  their  use  of  the  money 
they  receive,  it  can  be,  without  fear  of  com- 
plaint, assigned  to  any  object  that  would  bid 
fair  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  this  continent. 

The  ancient  nunneries  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal,  were  also  richly  en 
dowed.  The  writer  has  not  the  means  at 
hand  of  ascertaining  the  wealth  of  those  at 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  but  the  two  in 
Montreal  have  large  and  increasing  revenues. 
Some  of  t|ieir  most  valuable  estates  have 
been  placed  in  enterprising  hands  at  long 


ments  on  the  river.  They  established,  more- 
over, a  chain  of  posts,  westward,  many  of 
which  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the 


their  dependent  missions  to  the  small  settle-^  leases,  which  now  yield  to  their  holders  a 


large  return,  and  will  ultimately  give  to  the 
revered  sisterhood  avast  accessional  income. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  acquisitiona 
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hv  gift  snd  pnrchsse  were  made  by  the  cor- 
porate bodies  indicated,  during  the  French 
colonial  history  of  Canada.  At  that  period 
the  country  west  of  Montreal,  afterwards 
made  a  distinct  province  under  the  name  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  subsequently  reunited 
with  its  eastern  sister  bearing  the  name  of 
Canada  West,  was  not  inhabited  except  by 
tribes  of  Indiana  and  wandering  traders  in 
fura. 

Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763 :  the  conauerors  dealing  with  the  people 
in  the  most  lenient  and  liberal  manner — 
confirming  their  laws,  language  and  religion, 
their  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical endo  wmen  ts.  But  speedily  a  Protestant 
and  Anglo-Saxon  element  was  introduced, 
which  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  now, 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  pre- 
dominant element.  At  the  above  date  the 
population  of  the  country  did  not  exceed 
f  0.000.  In  1783,  it  had  increased  in  Lower 
Canada  to  about  112,000,  but  at  this  time  Up- 
per Canada  had  about  1Q«000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  the  dwellers  at  the  numerous  frontier 
forts  and  the  garrisons  constituted  by  far  the 
greater  part.  After  this  period,  the  number 
of  settlers  was  augmented  by  a  great  accession 
of  United  £mpire  loyalists  and  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  by  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Great  Britain,  so  that  in  the 
rear  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
hod  increased  to  95,000,  and  in  1824  to 
152,000;  while  at  the  latter  date.  Lower 
Canada  contained  a  population  of  450,000. 
United  Canada  now  contains  a  population  of 
two  millions,  of  whom  not  more  than  700,000 
are  the  descendants  of  the  original  French  set- 
tlers; moreover,  Canada  West  now  slightly 
exceeds  the  Eastern  section  of  the  province 
in  population, — a  circumstance  which  must 
necessarily  become  more  prominent  in  the 
foture  history  of  the  country,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  into 
the  country,  no  part  of  which  comes  from 
France. 

Whenever  the  number  of  Protestants  be- 
came such  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  their 
co-religionists  in  England,  the  venerable 
Society  ibr  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  sent  out  a  few  Episcopalian 
ministers  and  sustaiaed  them;  there  came 
ftlso  on  to  the  field  a  few  Scottish  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  from  the  United  States, 
Episcopal  Methodist  missionaries.  Later, 
luunely,  in  1829,  the  American  Home  Mission- 
vy  Society  had  several  Congr^^tional  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries  introduced  to  the 
country,  and  continued  for  about  ten  vears 
'  to  do  something  for  Canada.  The  Wesleyan 
MethodistA  of  England,  sent  out  several  mis- 
Bionaries  earlier  than  the  above  date,  and 
assisted  not  only  in  thoir  support,  but  also 
in  training  promising  young  men  for  their 
Itinerant  ministry.    J  a  183d,  the  Congrega- 


tionalists  of  England  entered  the  Canadian 
field,  and  have  had  ever  since  a  growing  mis- 
sion in  the  coimtry.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  and  later  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  have  done  good  mission- 
ary service  in  the  land.  These  hints  will 
suffice  to  show  that  up  to  this  hour  Canada 
is  missionary  ground,  and  that  all  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations  have  entered  upon 
its  cultivation.  There  are  now  in  the  cities 
numerous  self-sustaining  churches,  but  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  partly  dependent  on  missionary  funds 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  in  estimating  the  religious  con- 
dition of  Canada  as  represented  by  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  ministers,  and  other  Chris- 
tian agencies  found  within  its  precincts,  it  will 
be  needful  to  define  the  stand-point  from 
which  the  character  of  the  several  religious 
bodies  are  viewed.  It  must,  alas?  be 
acknowledged  by  all  observing  disciples  of 
Christ,  that  there  exist  throughout  Chris- 
tendom many  organizations  bearing  the 
name  of  churehes,  which  have  little  in  them 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  Divine 
Master.  There  are  individuals  in  them  all 
probably  more  or  less  numerous,  who  love 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  the  character 
of  the  whole  body  is  the  reverse  of  evangeli- 
cal. This  definition  need  not  be  given  in 
respect  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  char* 
acter  for  Christian  illumination  and  influence 
will  be  readily  estimated  by  the  readers  of 
this  work.  They  will  find  her  described  2 
Thess.  ii.  3 — 12.  But  in  relation  to  the 
other  bodies  to  be  noted,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  their  measure  of  evangelical  influ- 
ence is  estimated  from  a  stand-point  such  as 
that  occupied  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissionera  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  its 
Secretaries,  Committee,  and  principal  sup- 
portere.  Viewing  the  Episcopalian  Chureb. 
called  "•  the  United  Chureh  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  from  that  point,  it  cannot,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Canada^  be  termed  as  a  whole,  or 
even  mainly  evangelical.  Its  communion  is 
usually  without  restriction  as  to  the  piety  or 
want  of  piety  of  its  membere.  Its  clergy, 
with  some  bright  and  delightful  exceptions, 
are,  so  far  as  can  be  judgec^  ignorant  of  sav- 
ing truth  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  its  ministry 
is  not  effective  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
There  are  in  each  of  the  three  Dioceses  of 
Canada  bright  exceptions  to  this  de8cri[> 
tion :  men  of  God  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  seek  by  all  means  in 
their  powei^to  promote  the  advancement  of 
our  Lord's  Kii^^om.  There  are  also  lay- 
men of  remarkable  excellence  connected  with 
this  chureh  whose  influence  is  most  decided 
in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  But  the 
writer  has  no  doubt  that  these  excellent  men 
would  endorse  as  trtio«  the  general  represen- 
tation given  above.    It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind,  throughout,  howeT^r,  that  the  regular 
services  of  the  Ghuroh,  bring  before  the 
m'lads  of  the  people  a  large  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  consequently  of  saving  truth. 
These  few  men  hope  much  from  this. 

Biifore  proceeding  with  an  estimate  of 
other  bodies,  some  statistical  facts  regarding 
the  foregoing,  may  be  placed  on  record.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  divided 
into  seven  dioceses,  namely :  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  Montreal,  and  St.  Hyacinthe,  in  East- 
ern Canada,  and  Bytown,  Kingston, -and 
Toronto,  in  Western  Canada.  That  of  Que- 
bec contains  111  parishes,  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  city.  There  are  an  archbishop,  a 
coadjutor  bishop,  and  184  clergy,  including 
chaplains  of  nunneries,  officers  of  colleges, 
&c.  That  of  Three  Rivers  contains,  includ- 
ing the  town,  38  parishes.  It  has  a  bishop 
and  a  body  of  clergy  in  all  the  offices  num- 
bering 51.  That  of  Montreal  contains  108 
parishes.  It  has  a  bishop  and  a  coadjutor, 
and  including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  the  professors  in  colleges, 
(the  Jesuit's  among  them)  and  other  clerical 
officials,  the  body  of  clergy  numbers  209. 
This  does  not  include  brotherhoods  and  sis- 
terhoods in  convents.  That  of  St.  Ilyacinthe 
contains  36  parishes,  but  some  of  these  are 
rather  stations  amid  Protestant  communities. 
It  hivs  a  bishop  and  55  clergymen. 

Western  Canada  being  Protestant  ground, 
there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  but 
there  are  three  bishops  and  112  priests 
laboring  there,  chiefly  among  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  settlers.  The  entire  people 
to  whom  these  bishops  and  clergy  minister, 
nearly  as  much  need  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  among  them,  and  the  mission  of  evan- 
gelical agencies,  as  heathendom  itselfl 

The  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  has 
three  dioceses,  namely,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Toronto ;  the  latter  more  extensive  than 
the  two  former  put  together.  There  are 
three  bishops,  and  including  arch-deacons, 
and  other  officials  gathered  around  the  three 
bishops,  there  are  of  clergy  in  the  diocese 
of  Quebec,  42,  in  that  of  Montreal,  53, 
and  4  retired  missionaries ;  and  in  that  of 
Toronto,  148.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Montreal  there  are  about  30,000 
nominal  adherents,  but  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  only  about  3,000.  Of  the  other 
dioceses  the  writer  has  not  the  particulars  on 
these  points. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Canada  are  divided 
into  throe  principal  sections,  namely;  the 
Synod  which  retains  its  connection  with  the 
Establislied  Church  of  Scotland — the  Synod 
which  without  formal  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, yet  represents  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland— and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  branch  of  that  Church 
in  Scotland,  but  withodt  formal  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  it.    The  ^st  of  these  is  very 


similar  in  thu  character  of  its  pastorate  and 
its  membership  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  discourses  of  the  pulpit  aro 
sound  and  evangelical,  but  not  usually  pointed. 
The  clergy  are  well  educated  and  respecta- 
ble. The  membershin  contains  many  of 
God's  saints,  but  like  toat  of  all  established 
churches,  it  is  mixed  in  its  character.  The 
second  of  these  bodies  possesses  a  laiige 
amount  of  energy  ;  it  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  denominations  in  Canada,  but  it  has 
already  done  an  extensive  and  good  work. 
Coming  out  from  the  churches  connected 
with  the  establishment,  its  pastorate,  and 
membership  will  be  without  difficulty  esti- 
mated by  all  who  are  aware  of  tiie  religious 
history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  third  of  these  bodies,  though  the  small- 
est, is  highly  respectable  as  to  character  and 
influence.  They  are  eminently  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  preach  the  Word  of  the  Lord  with 
boldness.  There  are  seventy-three  ministers 
and  three  retired,  in  connection  with  the 
first  mentioned  sections  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  forty-three  vacant  charges  are  reported ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  of  these 
are  little  more  than  nominal.  The  full  sta- 
tistics of  this  body  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  second 
of  these  three  sections  of  Presbyterianism  are 
given  in  the  words  of  a  thoroughly  furnished 
officer  of  Synod,  and  have  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  (June,  1854.)  ^'  I  may  mention 
generally,  that  ten  years  ago, when  our  Church 
was  organized,  there  were  twenty-flve  min- 
isters ;  now  we  have  on  our  roll  92  names  of 
ordained  ministers,  embraced  in  eight  Pres- 
byteries, seven  in  Canada  West,  and  one  in 
in  Canada  East.  During  the  past  year, 
nearly  £12,000  ($48,000),  has  been  raisod 
within  the  church  for  the  support  of  our 
Theological  Institution ;  about  £430(!$I,720) 
for  the  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society 
and  nearly  £100  ($1,600),  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  church  also  supports  a  mission- 
ary in  the  Buxton  settlement,  among  the 
colored  population.  In  our  various  presby- 
teries there  are  at  least  50  vacant  congrega- 
tions and  mission  stations,  which  (the  latter) 
are  multiplying  every  year.  Knox's  College 
is  attended  by  about  40  students,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  sending  forth  upwards  of 
30  of  the  ministers  now  on  the  roll  of  the 
Synod." 

The  third  section  of  Presbyterians  report, 
in  1853,  forty-nine  ordained  ministers  and 
three  probationers ;  but  the  names  of  73  con- 
gregations appear  upon  the  tablos,  of  which 
eighteen  anc  vacant.  The  "  average  attend- 
ance" throughout  the  church  amounts  to 
12,845,  allowing  an  increase  of  2,287  upon  the 
returns  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  in- 
come has  been  £6,425  ($24,500) ;  of  which 
$16,000   were   expended   on  stipend   and 
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88,0(X)  on  'Chnrch  property."  For  mis- 
sions, iiicia<iing  Theological  Fund  Chair,  the 
church  raised  $2,200.  Compared  with  pre- 
rious  returns,  increase  is  ohservahle  in  most 
of  these  items. 

Of  the  remaining  Christian  organizations 
in  Canada,  it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than 
to  record  statistics,  inasmuch  as  their  char- 
acter in  respect  to  the  pastorate  and  mem- 
bership is  similar  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  the 
same  name  in  the  United  States. 

The  Methodist  body  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  as  follows : 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
raises  about  $21,000  for  domestic  and  In- 
dian missions,  of  which  it  has  81  in  number, 
supplied  by  91  ministers.  The  total  minis- 
terial force  of  this  body,  including  the  above 
mentioned  missionaries,  is  216.  The  sister 
church  in  Eastern  Canada,  numbers  20  min- 
isters. The  congregations  raised  last  year 
$2,800  for  missions,  but  more  than  this 
amount  was  expended  on  the  Canadian  sta- 
tions. In  future,  the  East  and  West  will  be 
united  in  one  organization. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  Church 
has  fifty-two  ministers.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  91  ministers,  includ- 
ing the  supernumeraries,  but  excluding  those 
who  are  superannuated.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  numbers  thirty-two  min- 
isters. 

The  remaining  denominations  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Congregational  and  the 
Baptist. 

Eighteen  years  since  there  were  only  nine 
Congregational  churches  in  the  country ;  there 
are  now  sixty-two,  having  123  principal  sta- 
tions. The  number  of  ministers  is  fifty-nine, 
having  about  10,000  hearers,  and  a  membeiv 
Bhip  of  2,750.  There  are  60  Sabbath  Schools 
vith  nearly  400  teachers  and  3000  pupils. 
This  body  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
pastorate  and  of  wcnrship  during  the  year 
*ust  closed,  £4,690,  or  $18,760 ;  for  debt  on 
places  of  worship,  building  and  repairs, 
S10.226 ;  for  missions,  $3,600 ;  Theological 
Institute,  ^00 ;  other  objects  $1,270. 
•  Concerning  the  Baptist  churches  the 
writer  has  no  access  to  statistics,  beyond  the 
number  of  ministers,  which  is  131. 

There  are  two  missions  of  importance,  and 
two  others  that  are  in  "a  state  of  formation 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian people.  The  French  Canadian  Mission- 
ary Society  expended  last  year  about  $10,000 
OQ  this  work.  It  is  cftAoiic,  i.  e.,  not  de- 
nominational. The  Grand  Ligne  Mission, 
whicih  is  Baptist,  spent  nearly  as  much.  The 
other  two  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of 
Ei^land  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They 
Are  small  and  unimportant.  A  valuable  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
French  Canadian  people.  Canada  has  this 
T^itf  resolved  to  enter  into  the  foreign  mis- 


sionaiy  work.  No  missionarr  has  yet  been 
sent  forth  however. — Rev.  Uenrt  Wilkes- 
D.  D.,  of  Montreal. 

CANDY :  See  Kandy. 

CANANORE:  A  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Malabar,  India,  situated  at  tho 
bottom  of  a  small  bay.  45  miles  N.  W.  of 
Calicut,  and  66  S.  S.  £.  of  Mangalore.  con- 
taiDing  11,000  liouses:  a  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society. 

CANTON:  The  capital  of  Kwangtung, 
China,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  in  lat.  23<>  7',  N.  and  IW  14'  E.  long. 

CANNIBALS:  Man-eaters;  those  who 
feed  on  human  flesh.  It  seems  incredible  that 
men  can  be  reduced  so  far  below  the  brutes 
as  to  devour  one  another,  as  the  most  ferocious 
wild  beasts  rarely  prey  upon  their  own  spe- 
cies. Yet,  in  all  ages,  as  far  back  as  the  re- 
cords of  history  can  be  traced,  men  have  been 
found  so  far  lost  to  the  instincts  of  nature  as 
to  devour  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-crcutures. 
Herodotus,  Mela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  speak 
of  such,  and  describe  the  particular  regions 
in  which  they  dwelt.  Herodotus  describes  a 
nation,  apparently  in  India,  who  regularly 
killed  and  ate  the  more  aged  among  them- 
selves. The  ancient  Scythians  were  Canni- 
bals; and  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  distinct 
tribe  adjoining  them,  who  led  a  rural  life, 
obeyed  no  laws,  and  acknowledged  no  au- 
thority, who  fed  on  human  flesh.  Jerome 
states  that,  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  he  had  seen 
the  Atticotti,  a  British  tribe,  feeding  on  hu- 
man flesh.  At  a  late  period,  traces  of  the 
same  barbarous  custom  are  found  in  Scot- 
land. During  a  war  with  England,  in  1138, 
the  men  <^  Galloway  not  only  slaughtered  the 
innocent,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  ; 
but  they  cut  out  the  bowels,  devoured  the 
flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  are  sup- 
posed, by  many,  to  have  sprung  from  the  an- 
cient Scythians,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  and  made  drinking  cups  of  their 
skulls.  There  was  a  certain  ceremony  at 
which  none  could  drink,  who  had  not  killed 
an  enemy ;  and  it  at  length  became  conne^'ted 
with  religious  rites,  as  well  as  being  a  token 
of  conquest.  The  early  European  navigators, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus,  have  repoited 
the  existence  of  Cannibalism  among  the  abori- 
gines of  America.  But  the  practice  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  and  when  prac- 
ticed, it  appears  to  have  been  upon  enemies 
taken  in  war,  and  connected  with  supersti- 
tious observances.  Cannibalism  was  preva- 
lent in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  probably 
on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia, 
from  tho  earliest  discoveries ;  and  the  horrid 
custom  still  prevails  among  the  onevangelized 
tribes.  M.  de  Fresne,  a  cotemporary  of 
Capt.  Cooke,  with  seventeen  of  his  compan- 
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ions,  were  Blaughtored  and  eaten  in  New 
Zealand. 

A  few  years  ago.  a  natiye  teacher,  while 
traveling  in  New  Caledonia,  in  the  district  of 
Eugene,  witnessed  a  hurrihie  transaction, 
which  shows  how  the  chiefs  are  trained  np  to 
the  most  ferocious  hahits.  A  feast  was  held, 
and  the  people  of  the  chief  brought  him  food. 
The  son  of  the  chief,  a  lad  of  about  six  years, 
obsenring'among  them  a  yery  corpulent  man, 
asked  his  father  for  him.  The  father  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  ordered  the  man 
to  remain  after  the  rest  went  away.  The 
chief  then  asked  his  son  what  should  be  done 
with  the  man,  and  the  boy  replied.  **  Let  him 
be  cut  in  pieces  alive !"  One  of  the  chiePs 
attendants  then  cut  off  one  arm,  then  the 
other,  and  one  leg  after  the  other,  till  only 
the  head  and  trunk  remained  ;  yet  the  man 
lived  till  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
The  teacher  was  informed  that  this  was  a 
privilege  only  granted  to  the  son  of  the  chief 
during  his  minority ;  and  that,  as  often  as 
the  tenants  bring  Mm  food,  ana  the  son  de- 
sires any  one  among  them,  his  wish  is  grant- 
ed, and  the  victim  is  either  killed  for  food,  or 
cut  up  alive. 

So  late  as  1809,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
an  English  vessel,  who  had  visited  New  Zea- 
land for  the  purchase  of  timber,  were  trea- 
cherously slaughtered,  and  their  bodies  de- 
voured. The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  also 
have  been  seen  greedily  devouring  human 
flesh.  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  says,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Cannibalism  is  practiced  in  the 
Fejee  Islands,  ^  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat- 
iiig  human  flesh  as  food !"  ^  Their  fondness 
for  it  will  be  understood  from  the  custom 
they  have  of  sending  portions  of  it  to  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  as  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  gift  is  eaten,  even  if  decompo- 
sition have  begun  before  it  is  received.  So 
highly  do  they  esteem  this  food,  that  the 
greatest  praise  they  can  bestow  on  a  deli- 
cacy is,  to  say  that  it  is  as  tender  as  a  dead 
man!  Even  their  ^acrifices  are  made  more 
frequent,  in  order  to  indulge  their  taste  for 
this  horrid  food.  The  bodies  of  enemies 
Biain  in  battle  are  always  eaten.  But  war 
does  not  furnish  enough  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sires. ^  They  embrace  opportunities  to  seize 
victims  wherever  they  can  find  them.  They 
will  even  banquet  on  the  flesh  of  their  friends ; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity,  families  will  make  an 
exchange  of  children  for  this  horrid  purpose." 
"  The  fesh  of  women  is  preferred  to  that  of 
men  ;"  but  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
of  it  openly,  though  it  is  said  the  wives  of 
the  chiefs  do  partake  of  it  privately.  The 
common  people  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  it,  un- 
less there  is  plenty ;  but  they  are  allowed  to 
pick  the  bones.  In  1834,  the  mate  and  seve- 
ral of  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  were 
decoyed  on  shore  by  Vendovi,  Chief  of 


Reeva,  with  the  pretence  that  he  was  sick 
and  wanted  medicine,  when  they  were  trea- 
cherously massacred  and  eaten. 

Dr.  Spry,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Bengal  medical  staff,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Cannibal  tribe  in  Chittagong,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, the  particulars  of  which  he  had  from 
Major  Gardner.  The  KookieM,  as  these  bru- 
tal wretches  are  called,  are  corpulant,  low  in 
stature,  with  set  features,  and  muscular 
limbs.  They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  build  their  villages  on  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  trees.  They  appear  to 
have  no  settled  habitation,  but  wander  in  the 
wilderness  in  herds.  When  they  have  select- 
ed a  site,  the  whole  community  set  to  work 
to  collect  bamboos  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  are  afterwards  fashioned  into  plat- 
forms, and  placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of 
the  different  trees.  On  this  foundation,  the 
rude  grass  superstructure  is  raised,  which 
forms  the  hut.  When  completed,  the  women 
and  children  are  taken  into  their  aerial  abodes, 
and  then  the  men  lop  off  all  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  and  make  a  rough  ladder  of 
bamboos,  on  which  they  ascend,  and  take  it 
up  after  them.  Though  such  a  mode  of  life 
may  seem  incredible,  yet  Mr.  Moffat  gives  an 
account  of  an  inhabited  tree,  which  he  found 
in  Africa.  '^ 

The  Kookies  openly  boast  of  their  feats  of 
Cannibalism,  showing  with  the  strongest  ex* 
pressions  of  satisfaction,  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  horrible  appetites.  These  people, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  live  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  me- 
tropolis and  seat  of  government  of  British 
India,  secluded  in  the  woods  and  Jungles  of 
the  savage  portions  of  Bengal.  The  same 
writer  also  states  that  the  Goands  or  Ghonds, 
who  inhabit  the  hill  forests  of  Nagpore,  are 
Cannibals,  but  that  the  latter  part&e  of  hu- 
man flesh  only  occasionally,  as  a  religimi9 
custom,  while  the  former  banquet  with  de- 
light on  the  horrid  repast. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  remarks,  that 
"  It  is  uniformly  attested  by  persons  in  op- 
posite parts  of  the  globe,  under  various  cli- 
mates, in  different  circumstances,  that  an  un- 
common degree  of  ferocity  is  speedily  gene- 
rated by  feeding  on  human  flesh."  And  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  origin  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirst  for 
blood  engendered  by  savage  warfare.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  terrible  fruits  of  heathen- 
ism, the  remedy  for  which  is  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  elevating  and  genial  influence 
of  Christianity. — Edinbttrgh  Encyclopedia; 
London  MIm.  Mai^.  for  Nov.,  1849,  p.  162 ; 
U.  S,  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  IIi^p^  97  ; 
Spry^e  Modem  India. 

CAPE  H  AYTIEN :  A  seaport  town  of  the 
Island  of  Hay  ti,  on  its  north  coast,  90  m.  N« 
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of  Port-au-Prinoe.  Population  12.000  to 
16,000.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

CAPB  COAST  TOWN :  a  station  of  the 
WeslejMi  Missionary  Society  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

CAPE  FLATS:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa. 

CANON:  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  law 
3r  rale  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted  by 
a  council  and  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  ;  a 
decision  in  matters  of  religion,  or  a  regula- 
tion of  policy  or  discipline,  by  a  generid  or 
provincial  council. 

CAPUCHINS :  Monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  stuff- 
cap  or  cowl.  They  are  clothed  in  brown  or 
gray,  go  barefoot,  and  never  shave  their  faces. 

CAPE  COLONY:  A  colony  in  South 
Africa,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
extends  from  thenco  to  the  Orange  River  in 
the  north,  and  to  the  Fugela  river  in  the  east. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  territory  included 
within  their  limits  is  either  unoccupied,  or, 
excepting  the  missionary  stations,  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  Apart  from  tlie 
shores,  the  country  consists  of  high  lands, 
forming  parallel  mountain  ridges,  with  eleva- 
ted plains  or  terraces  of  varying  extent  be- 
tween. The  climate  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
salubrious. 

The  Cape  was  discovered  by  Diaz^  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  in  1486.  The  Dutch 
colonists  began  to  settle  here  in  1600.  In 
1620,  two  English  commanders  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Cape,  in  the  name  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  no  settlement  was  then  made  by 
the  English.  In  1650,  the  Dutch  government 
sent  out  one  hundred  men  an(|  as  many  wo- 
men from  the  houses  of  industry  at  Amster- 
dam to  people  the  Colony ;  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  it  was  made  a  penal  set- 
tlement. In  1652,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  took  possession,  and  appointed 
John  Van  Riebeck  Governor,  with  instruc- 
tions to  extend  Christianity  among  the  na- 
tives. In  1795,  the  Cape  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  Lord  Macartney  was  appoint- 
ed Governor.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1800,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  in 
1806,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  in  1815.  The 
European  inhabitants  are  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  German  origin.  In  the  Pearl  district, 
there  are  about  4,000  French  Protestants, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  France  about 
1700,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantez.  The  Dutch  occupy  the  in- 
tenor,  and  are  mostly  farmers.  The  Eng- 
lish reside  chiefly  in  the  Albany  district. 

The  Orange  River  sovereignty,  added  to 
the  British  territories  in  1849,  extends  north 
of  the  Orange  River  as  far  as  tixe  Ky  Garlep 


or  Vaal  River.  Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district 
on  the  east  coast,  and  separated  from  Cape 
Colony  by  Kaffraria,  is  a  recently  formed 
British  settlement,  containing  an  area  of 
18.000  square  miles.  It  is  highly  favored  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  Cape  is  most  de- 
ficient, having  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
with  coal  and  various  metallic  ores,  a  fine 
alluvial  soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 

CAPE  PALMAS :  The  seat  of  the  Colony 
of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  in  Li- 
beria, West  Africa,  and  a  station  of  tho 
American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society.  Its 
situation  is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  visit- 
ed every  hour  with  a  cool  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  sea.  It  projects  into  the  sea  about 
one  hundred  rods,  forming  the  turning  point 
from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  coasts. — 
The  bar  and  landing  are  said  to  be  the  best 
in  all  Western  Africa. 

CAPE  TOWN :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  being  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  missionary 
stationed  here,  -preaches  in  the  "  Union 
Chapelj'*^  and  is  the  General  Agent  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Society's  Missions  in 
South  Africa.  This  post  was  for  many  years 
filled  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Philip.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Rev.  William  Thompson,  former- 
ly one  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  India. 
Mr.  Thompson,  on  his  return  to  England, 
touched  at  Cape  Town,  while  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  tho  Society,  was  on  a  visit 
there.  Mr.  T.  preached  at  the  Union  Chapel, 
and  was  invited  to  ^he  pastorate ;  and  sub- 
sequently receiving  an  appointment  from  the 
Directors,  as  their  agent,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  summer  of  1850. 

CARAVAN  :  A  company  of  travelers,  pil- 
grims, or  merchants,  marching  or  proceeding 
in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  other 
regions  infested  with  robbers. 

CARAVANSARY :  A  place  appointed  for 
receiving  and  lodging  caravans ;  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being 
a  large  square  building,  with  a  spacious  court 
in  the  middle. 

CARMELITES:  An  order  of  mendicant 
friars,  named  from  Mount  Carmel.  They 
have  four  tribes,  and  thirty-eight  provinces, 
besides  the  congregation  in  Mantua,  in  which 
are  fifty-four  monasteries,  under  a  vicar- 
general,  and  the  congregations  of  barefooted 
Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They  wear 
a  sci^pulary,or  small  woolen  habit,  of  a  brown 
color,  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

CARNIVAL:  The  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing, before  Lent,  observed  in  Catholic 
countries,  with  great  solemnity,  by  feasts, 
balls,  operas,  concerts,  &c, 

CARTHUSIAN:  An  order  of  monks,  so 
called  from  Chartreuse^  the  place  of  their  in- 
stitution.   They  are  remarkable  for  thci* 
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ansteritj.  They  cannot  go  out  of  their 
cells,  except  to  church,  nor  speak  to  any  per- 
son without  leaTC. 

C  ARMEL :  Station  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants in  South  Africa,  between  Bethulia  and 
Beersheba,  established  in  1846,  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  training  native  teachers.  2  mis^ 
sionaries,  40  communicants. 

CASTE :    See  Brahmimsm. 

CATTARAUGUS :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the,  Cattaraugus  Indians,  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

CATHOLIC:  Universal  or  general.  Ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
general,  but  now  improperly  appropriated  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

CAUNPOOR,  or  CAWNPORE :  A  town 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  India ;  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ganges,  45  miles  south-west  of - 
Lucknow.  A  station  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society. 

CA VALLA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  13  miles 
from  Cape  Palmas. 

CEDAR  HILL :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigua,  West  bidics,  where  is  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CELESTIN  S :  ATcligious  order  so  named 
from  Pope  Celestin.  They  have  39  convents 
In  Italy,  and  21  in  France.  Their  habit  is  a 
wliite  gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapu- 
lary. 

CENOBITE  :  One  of  a  religious  order, 
who  lives  in  a  convent  or  community;  in  op- 
position to  an  anchoret  or  hermit,  who  lives 
alone. 


CEYLOX:  The  island  of  Cevlon  lies 
chiefly  between  the  6th  and  10th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  82d  east  lou- 
gitude,  and  has  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  S.  and  S.  W., 
and  is  separated  from  Hindoostan  on  the  N. 
W.  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  length  is 
about  300  miles  N.  to  S.,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  40  to  100  miles.  In  form  it  resembles 
the  section  of  a  pear  cut  lengthwise  through 
the  middle.  The  coasts  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
are  low  and  flat,  but  on  the  S.  and  E.  they  are 
bold  and  rocky,  affording  some  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the 
island  consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divi- 
sions: the  low  country,  the  hills,  and  the 
mountains.  The  mountains  of  the  central  and 
northern  regions  rise  from  1000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  clothed  to  the  summits 
with  magnificent  forests.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
former  are  navigable,  and  of  the  latter  only 
those  along  the  eastern  coast  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  traffic.  Ceylon  is  rich  in  mine- 
rals, but  they  have  not  been  made  of  much 
commercial  importance.  Its  soil  is  generally 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  but  in  the  cinna- 


mon region,  near  Colombo,  it  oomistB  of  pait 
quartz,  and  is  perfectly  white.  Being  situated 
so  near  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are 
nearly  of  equal  length  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  temperature  during  the  day  varies  but 
little.  The  seasons,  however,  are  more  regu- 
lated by  the  monsoons  than  by  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  i» 
from  January  to  April.  The  climate  is  salu- 
brious, except  in  the  low  and  less  cultivated 
regions ;  the  pincipal  diseases  being  those  ol 
the  liver  and  iutestmes.  Measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough  occur  only  in  a  mild  form,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  small-pox,  which  was  once  so  fatal,  is  al- 
most entirely  checked  by  vaccination. 

The  vegetable  prod|;ictions  of  the  island  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  consist  of  cinna- 
mon, cocoa-nut,  palm,  bread-fruit,  cofiee,  in- 
digo, areca,  betel-nut,  tobacco,  ebony,  gam- 
boge, gum-lac,  &c.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  cinnamon,  which  grows  only  in 
Ceylon  and  Cochin  China.  In  its  wild  state 
it  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
the  cinnamon  forests  present  a  very  b^utiful 
appearance.  This  spice  constitutes  the  great 
wealth  pf  Ceylon,  and  together  with  the  other 
productions  named,  has  rendered  the  island  of 
vast  importance  to  the  commercial  world. 

The  principal  animals  found  here  are  the 
elephant,  bear,  leopard,  hyena,  jackal,  elk, 
deer,  gazelle,  bufialo,  horse,  oz,  wild  hog, 
monkey,  racoon,  porcupine,  squirrel,  &c.  Pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  snip^  pigeons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  birds,  with  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  domestic  poultry,  are  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and  serpents,  alligators,  and  rep- 
tiles of  all  sorts,  ^re  numerous. 

Population, — The  native  population  of  Cey« 
Ion  consists  of  four  classes  :  first,  the  Ceylon- 
cse  or  Singalese,  occupymg  the  Eandian  terri- 
tories and  the  coasts ;  second,  the  Moors,  who 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  third,  the 
Yeddahs,  who  live  in  the  mountains  and  unex- 
plored regions ;  and  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who 
occupy  chiefly  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  Besides 
these  there  are  also  in  the  island  some  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  and  English  colonists ;  and  an 
intermixture  of  these  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  native  races,  forms  still  another  class. 
The  total  population,  according  to  the  latest 
estimates,  is  1 ,368,838.  The  Singalese  believe 
themselves  to  have  been  the  original  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
island  was  the  ancient  paradise,  from  which 
Adam  was  expelled,  after  which  a  company  of 
Chinese  adventurers  accidentally  landed  upon 
their  coasts.  No  importance  is  attachea  to 
this  tradition,  however.  There  is  no  very 
authentic  information  respecting  Ceylon  pre- 
vious to  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1505.  Tliey  subsequently  became  masters  of 
the  island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1656,  just  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  arrival  of  Uie  Portuguese.    In  1796, 
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Oolombo  sanendcred  to  the  English,  who  took 
possesion  of  Kandy  also  in  1815. 

Goffemment-^The  government  of  Ceylon  is 
vfst€d  in  the  hands  of  a  British  GoTemor,  who 
is  assisted  by  three  dosses  of  officers,  and  any 
p«Tson  of  requisite  qualifications  may  fill  the 
Li^hest  offices,  whether  he  be  a  European  or  a 
D&tivc,  and  without  reference  to  his  religion. 
A  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  how- 
ever, is  indispensable.  For  the  administration 
of  jostiee  the  island  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, and  these  are  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
each  with  a  court,  judge  and  assessors,  while  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  only  court  of  appeal, 
is  established  at  Colombo.  Trial  by  jury  is 
secored  to  all  the  people. 

Language^  jirts,  Sfc, — ^The  language  of  the 
Singaiese  resembles  the  Burman  in  its  con- 
struction, though  tl^e  natives  think  the  Arabic 
is  their  original  language.  They  appear  to 
have  had  scarcely  any  literature  beyond  some 
pretended  skill  in  astrology.  Their  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  in  the  arts 
they  have  displayed  little  skill  beyond  the  cun- 
Btruction  of  immense  tanks,  in  which  water 
was  collected  during  the  rains,  for  the  irriga- 
tion  of  their  rice  lands.  ITicse  are  now  mo^y 
in  ruins. 

Rdigion. — Brahminism  and  Bfidhism  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  prevailing 
STstems  of  religion  among  the  natives  of  Cey» 
Ion.  Brahm  is  regarded  by  that  sect  as  the 
nniversal  and  seltexistent  intelligence,  from 
whom  proceeded  the  Hindoo  Triad,  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  preserver,  and  8iva 
the  Deetroycr.  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  worship.  Brahminism,  now 
generally  denominated  liindooisro,  proclaims 
an  active  resistance  to  every  other  form  of  re- 
li^on,  is  despotic  and  persecuting  in  its  spirit, 
and  derives  much  of  its  authority  and  power 
Irom  its  mysterious  antiquity,  the  profound 
and  inscrutable  teachings  of  its  sacred  books, 
and  the  boundless  extent  and  dimensions  of 
tlie  system  is  such  as  to  give  it  a  dim  and  appal 
ling  affpect  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  Caste 
ia  one  of  its  immutable  laws  and  is  enforced 
with  great  rigor. 

Budhism  is  of  an  opposite  character,  being 
tolerant  and  liberal  towards  other  systems,  and 
strangely  indiflferent  to  its  own.  Brahminism 
i'?  a  science  confided  only  to  an  initiated  priests 
hord,  and  its  Vedas  and  Shastcrs  are  kept  with 
j'^alousy  from  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Bftdhism, 
on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  its  universality, 
and  opens  its  sacred  pages  to  the  perusal  of 
all.  The  priests  of  Brahm  invest  themselves 
with  mystery  and  oracles  of  authority,  while 
thope  of  Bftdh  claim  only  to  be  teacliers  of 
ethics — the  clergy  of  reason.  Caste,  although 
to  wmie  extent  practiced  by  the  Bfidhists  is 
Qi«?ar(led  in  their  sacred  books.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  Budhism  is  more  a  school 
^'  philosophy  than  a  form  of  religion, — more 
an  appeal  to  reason,  than  an  attempt  to  operate 


upon  the  imagination  and  the  conscience 
through  the  medium  of  imposing  rites.  But 
while  the  latter  is  free  from  the  fanatical  into- 
lerance and  revolting  rites  of  the  Brahminical 
faith,  and  vastly  superior  to  it  h.  the  purity  of 
its  code  of  morals,  it  yet  exerts  no  elevating  or 
transforming  power,  but  has  admitted  of  con- 
stant deterioration  and  corruption.  See  Budh" 
ism  and  Brahminism. 

MISSIONS. 

PoRTTGUESB  MISSIONS* — Immediately  after 
taking  possession  of  Colombo,  in  1505.  the 
Portuguese  erected  the  adjoining  districts  into 
a  bishopric,  and  Christianity,  m  the  form  of 
Romanism,  was  proclaimed;  but  it  was  not 
publicly  taught  till  1544i>  when  St.  Francis 
Aavier  first  preached  to  the  Tamils  of  the 
North.  From  this  time  the  Portuguese  pur- 
sued their  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
till  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jafina  was  brought 
under  the  authority  of  the  church,  a  college  of 
Jesuits  erected,  convents  established,  and  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  this  province  led 
to  abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  submit  to 
baptisn?.  The  means  by  which  this  surprising 
change  was  efiFected  were,  authority,  appeals  to 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
so  congenial  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  priests  to  ex- 
tend the  Romish  religion  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  this  was  not  until  near  the  close 
of  the  Portuguese  rule,  and  their  labors  were 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  hostile  power. 

Dutch  Missions. — The  Dutch  established 
themselves  at  Colombo  in  1656,  and  at  Jaffna 
in  1658,  and  having  driven  the  Portuguese 
from  every  fortress  on  the  coast,  they  succeed- 
ed by  right  of  conouest,  to  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  in  Ceylon.  They  immediately  di- 
rected their  power  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  summarily  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  continent  of  India,  and 
offering  every  indignity  to  the  images  in  the 
Catholic  chapels.  This  hostility  to  the  church 
of  Rome  continued  to  inspire  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  and  their  resistance  of  its  priesthood 
was  even  more  emphatic  and  determined  than 
their  opposition  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  BOd- 
hists.  Their  success  among  the  natives  was 
outwardly  great.  Within  five  years  after  their 
arrival  in  the  island,  12,387  children  had  been 
baptized,  18,000  pupils  were  under  instruction 
in  the  schools,  and  65,000  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  reckoned  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaff- 
napatam.  At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  rule  in 
Ceylon,  the  number  of  professors  of  Christian- 
ity was  estimated  as  high  as  420,000 ;  but  the 
Dutch  themselves  regarded  a  large  proportion 
of  these  as  merely  nominal  believers,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  conversions  and  bap- 
tisms ascribed  to  the  labors  of  the  Dutch  Pres* 
byte rians,  their  religion  and  discipline  are  now 
afmost  unknown  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.   This 
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Mlare  has  been  ascribed  to  tlie  soperflcial 

manner  in  irbich  the  Dutch  ministers  devel- 
oped and  incalcated  the  doctrioea  of  Christi- 
anity ;  their  inability  to  preach  in  the  vemac- 
alar  toDgues  of  tbe  uland,  aod  their  empluy- 
ment  of  interpreters ;  the  very  limited  amount 
of  inatrnotioa  given  in  the  schoola ;  and  espe- 
cially the  sjHtera  of  political  bribei^  adopted 
hy  the  Dutch  to  encourage  coaversiona ;  and 
the  hast;  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
all  outward  appearances  were  welcomed  as 
evidenbs  of  conversion  to  Christlsnity.  Thna 
the  clerg;  of  the  cburch  of  Holland  at  the 
closp  of  their  miniBtratiouB  in  Ceylon,  left  be- 
hind a  sapcrstmctnre  of  Christianity  prodi- 
gioua  in  its  outward  dimensions,  but  so  inter- 
nally unsound  as  to  be  distmated  even  by  those 
wbo  had  erected  it,  and  so  nnsnbstantial  tluit  it 
baa  long  since  disappeared  almost  from  the 
memory  of  the  natives  of  the  island. 

London  Missionary  Socibti.^Iu  1804,  this 
Society  entered  npon  a  mifsion  in  Ceylon,  and 
llev.  Messrs.  Vos,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,  and  Read 
were  employed  as  missionaries  for  several  years. 
Their  labors  were  confined  chiefiy  to  Jaffiia, 
Matura,  (ialle,  and  Colombo,  and  were  .attend- 
ed with  many  good  reenlts.  Thejr  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
native  language  and  established  some  schools, 
especially  at  Colombo.  Bnt  tbe  opposition 
was  rormiduble,  andthe  government  not  always 
bvorable  to  their  operations,  and  after  several 
years  of  self-deuying  eflbrt,  the  mission  was 
abandoned, 

Esoi.isH  Baptist  Mibsionart  Society. — The 
Gng-lisb  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  in  Cey- 
lon in  1812,  in  thepersonof  Mr.  Chatcr,  whose 
effbrts  to  Chriatianute  the  Cingalese,  or  Bud- 
hists.  and  to  syElematize  the  study  of  their  Ian- 
pia^,  have  made  his  name  memorahia  He 
died  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dan- 
iel, who  labored  in  that  field  filteen  years, 
preaching  and  establishing  congregations  and 
schools  in  Colombo  and  tbe  adjacent  villages. 
In  the  midst  of  his  asefulnesa,  the  health  of  his 
children  failed,  and  on  his  passage  to  England 
for  their  health,  his  wile  died.  Thus  bereaved, 
he  returned  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  two  years  in 
incessant  wandering  end  labors  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  and  forests  to  the  east  of  Co- 
lombo. He  then  resumed  bis  educational 
labors  in  Colombo,  giving  attention  also  to 
preaching  and  the  press,  and  died  in  1844, 
leaving  a  name  honored  and  endeared  among 
the  Smgalese.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Dawson  and"  Mr.  Davis,  tbe  former  of  whom 
died  two  or  three  years  aince,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Allen.  Their  labors  extend  to 
131  villages  of  tbe  Singaiese,  in  which  they 
maintain  31  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  830  pupils.  They  have  also  483  en- 
rolled as  church  members,  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  are  an  honor  to  their  profemion.  It 
was  the  laitimony  of  Sir  J,  Kmerson  Tenncnl, 
In  1850,  after  having  visited  this  section  of  the 


meat  in  tbe  pubac  service,  and  engaged  in 
private  proieoionB,  and  that  many  who  had 
made  no  open  profeesioD  of  Christianity,  r& 
spected  it  and  inspired  a  veneration  for  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  heatheo  aroand  them. 
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Ambriuah  Board. — The  first  mi^ionarics 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  East,  were  com- 
missioned Feb.  7,  1812.  Their  names  were 
Rev.  Messrs,  Adoniram  Jadson,  Samuel  Nott, 
Samuel  Newell,  Gordon  Hall  and  Luther 
Riee.  This  company,  with  the  wives  i>f  four 
of  them,  soon  embarked  for  Calcntta,  without 
definite  ioslructiona  as  to  their  fields  of  labor. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination  in 
safely,  but  were  greatly  embarrassed  by  gov- 
ernment opposition  and  other  causes,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  Bombay  mission.  Of  this  missionary 
band,  Mr.  Kewell  was  the  only  one  who  ^nt 
any  time  at  Ceylon,  he  having  first  visiti'd  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  his  wife  sickened  and 
died.  He  commenced  no  mission  at  the  island, 
bat  remained  there  long  enough  to  acquire  in- 
formation of  great  importance  to  the  Amcrt 
can  Board,  and  whicn  had  much  to  do  in 
determining  its  future  action.  In  a  letter, 
dated  Colombo.  Dec,  20,  1813,  Mr.  Newell 
offered  among  other  reasons  for  establishing  a 
miffiion  in  Ceylon,  tlic  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment [English)  was  friendly  to  missions  ;  that 
the  population  of  the  island  was  from  one  tc 


niUions ;  that  there  w 


t  facilities 


0  languages 
earning  thesi 


natives  could  read  and  write  ;   — 

Bible  had  been  translated  into  Tamil,  the  lafr 
guage  spoken  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
the  New  Testament  into  Singalese,  which  was 
spoken  in  the  interior  and  south  ;  that  there 
mere  200,000  native  Christians,  so  called,  but 
who  were  totally  ignorant  of  Christianity; 
that  at  least  100  schools  were  in  operation,  and 
that  the  mission  would  be  perfectly  secure  un- 
der the  British  government  He  also  urged 
the  fact  that  there  were  but  two  roiaionaries 
iu  the  whole  island,  Mr.  Errhardt,  a  German 
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fiom  the  LcndoB  80cieiy»aDd  Mr.  Chater,  from 
the  Baptist  Societv,  and  that  neither  of  these 
eoaU  speak  to  the  people  in  their  native 
toogue  ;  and  the  farther  consideration  that  the 
Tamil  language  was  spoken  by  aeven  or  eight 
miUioDs  on  the  continent,  between  which  and 
the  island  intercourse  was  almost  as  easy  and 
frequent  as  if  they  were  contiguous. 

These  considerations,  with  others,  led  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  Ceylon  as  a  field  of  mis- 
sionary labor ;  and  in  1B15,  five  missionaries, 
viz.:  Kcv.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Richards,  Warren, 
Bardwell  and  Poor,  embarked  in  the  Dryad  for 
Oolumbo,  at  which  place  they  arrived  March 
22, 1816.  After  spending  sijc  months  at  Co- 
lombo, it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Bardwell 
should  go  to  Bombay,  and  Umt  Messrs.  Rich- 
ards and  Meigs  should  establish  themselves  at 
Battiootta,  aiid  Messrs.  Warren  and  Poor  at 
Til  Li  pally,  botli  of  these  stations  being  in  the 

Sroviuce  of  Jaffna.  In  a  joint  letter,  dated 
aSbapatam,  Oct  9, 1816,  these  brethren  com- 
municate information  of  importance,  and  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  island  at  the  period  of  commencing  the 
mi85>ion  of  the  American  Board  in  that  field. 

Tillipally,  they  say,  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  north,  and  Batticotta  about,  six  miles 
north-west  of  Jaffnapatam.  At  each  of  these 
places  they  found  a  salubrious  climate ;  glebes 
and  buildings,  the  property  of  the  English 
government ;  churches  and  mansion  houses, 
built  of  coral  stone,  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
capable  of  l)cing  repaired  for  use,  the  churches 
bemg  large  enough  for  both  public  worship 
and  schools.  In  the  province  of  Jufiiia  there 
were  some  relics  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  rc- 
hgion,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese ;  some 
trbces  of  religious  knowledge,  afterwards  com- 
manicatcd  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  some  decaying 
fruits  of  the  labors  of  later  missionaries ;  and 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  pagans. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  however, 
the  misRionarics  found  the  people  generally, 
and  even  the  Brahmins,  less  devotcdlv  attached 
to  their  idolatrous  rites,  feebler  in  their  preju- 
dice against  Christianity,  and  more  easily  ac- 
cessible, than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  tl\e 
pagan  world.  They  spoke  also  of  an  almost 
total  destitution  of  Bioles  and  school  books. 
Copies  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  a  translation  by 
the  Dutch  missionaries,  were  extremely  scarce, 
and  an  EuglLsh  Bible  was  rarely  to  be  met 
vith,  though  many  of  the  people  could  speak 
and  read  hnglisb.  The  missionaries  therefore 
Eaggested  to  the  Board  the  importance  of  at 
ouce  establishing  a  printing  press  at  Jnfiba, 
^'ith  hands  and  means  of  putting  it  into  vigor- 
ous operation,  as  the  only  method  of  meeting 
the  (Vmand  for  books. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement, 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Poor  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  TUlipally,  in  October  after  their  arri- 
val, and  immediately  commenced  preaching, 
through  an  interpreter,  both  at  that  place  aiid 
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at  Mallagum,  two  miles  distant  Mr.  Poor  at 
once  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Tamil  Ian 
gunge,  and  in  one  year  he  was  able  to  preach 
to  die  people  in  their  native  tongue.  From 
this  time  his  hearers  increased,  and  more 
marked  imnressions  were  j^roduced.  Simultar 
neousl;^  with  tliis  effort  a  scnool  was  establish^ 
at  Tillipally,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
both  Tamil  and  English,  and  soon  another  was 
commenced  at  Mallagum,  and  others  at  Milette, 
and  at  Oodooviile.  Messrs.  Richards  and  MeigB 
were  prosecuting  similar  labors  at  Batticotta. 

About  the  time  that  these  brethren  entered 
upon  their  respective  fields,  an  event  of  much 
importance  occurred,  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  island.  This  measure,  effected 
chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnstone,  liberated  a  large  number  of 
slaves,  and  placed  multitudes  of  children  in  a 
most  interesting  relation  to  the  missions. 

After  sixteen  months  of  successful  labor; 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Richards  were  taken  off 
from  their  work  by  sc^vcre  illness,  and  finding 
every  expedient  for  their  recovery  unavailing, 
they  emoarked,  April,  1818,  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Mr.  Warren  died  at  Cnpc  'I'own 
in  the  following  August,  and  Jklr.  Richards 
took  passage  for  Madras.  Mr.  Poor  was  thus 
left  alone  at  Tillipally,  and  Mr.  Meigs  at  Bat- 
ticotta, subjected  to  a  severe  disappointment 
and  to  augmented  labora.  Relief,  however, 
was  not  far  distant. 

In  November,  1818,  Rev.  Messrs.  Miron 
Wiuslow,  Levi  Spaulding,  and  Henry  Wood- 
ward, were  ordained  as  missionaries  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  these  was  added  John  Sciiddcr,  M.D., 
a  young  physician  of  promise,  and  of  devoted 
piety.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  these  three 
missionaries  and  the  physician,  with  their 
wives,  embarked  at  Boston  on  board  the  Indus, 
and  in  the  following  February  they  were  all  at 
Tillipally,  Dr.  and  Sirs.  Scudder  having  buried 
their  only  child  at  Calcutta. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  had  bow 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  tne  first  missioi>- 
aries  of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon,  during 
which  time  fifteen  schools  had  been  established, 
nine  in  connection  with  Tillipally,  and  six  with 
Batticotta,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
was  seven  hundred.  Besides  these,  there  was 
a  boarding-school,  composed  of  youths  under 
the  special  care  of  the  missionaries,  supported: 
by  contributions  in  America,  and  bearing  the 
names  suggested  by  the  donors.  Special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  began,  at  this 
period,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mission. 

The  Board  had  already  forwarded  a  print- 
ing-press to  Ceylon,  and  m  August,  1820,  Mr 
James  Garrett  was  sent  out  to  superintend  ite 
operations.  Unfortunately,  Governor  Brown 
rig,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  mission,  was  absent, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  gave  notice  through  his  secretary,  that 
the  government  would  not  allow  any  increase 
of  American  missionaries  in  Oeylon,  and  that 
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Mr.  iSarrett  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  island.  Memorials  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  were  unavailing,  and  Mr.  Garrett 
embarked  for  Bombay. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement, 
Messrs.  Winslow  and  Spaulding  commenced 
their  labors  at  Oodooville.  Dr.  Scudder  took 
up  his  residence  at  Panditeripo,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  joined  Mr.  Poor  at  Tillipally.  In 
1821,  five  years  from  the  commencement  of* 
the  mission,  five  stations  were  occupied,  and 
the  missionaries,  besides  the  labor  of  preach- 
ing ftnd  visiting,  were  superintending  24 
schools,  containing  1,150  children,  and  educat- 
ing eighty-seven  heathen  children  in  their  own 
families.  Nine  young  men  had  given  evidence 
of  true  conversion,  and  had  been  gathered 
into  the  church,  and  three  of  them  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Mrs.  Poor,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Daniel  Poor, 
died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  long 
since  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors, 
died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  at  Tillipally. 

In  1822,  the  missionaries  drew  up  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  college  or  high  school  for  Tamil 
and  other  youth,  setting  forth  with  great  par- 
ticularity its  plan  and  course  of  study,  its  ob- 
jects, and  its  contemplated  benefits.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  were,  the  inculca- 
tion of  true  science  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity, a  higher  standard  of  education  among 
tie  people,  the  raising  up  of  native  preachers, 
.translators,  teachers,  6cc.,  and  the  influence  of 
such  an  institution  on  the  primary  schools. 
Tills  subject  was  laid  before  the  Board  in  an 
elaborate  and  urgent  form,  and  the  proposed 
college,  or  higher  seminary,  was  subsequently 
established. 

The  scenes  and  events  of  1824  were  of  very 
marked  and  peculiar  interest  to  this  mission. 
In  January  of  that  year,  indications  of  unusual 
seriousness  were  observed  at  Tillipally,  and  in 
a  little  time,  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  other  stations. 
A  revival  of  religion,  of  undoubted  genuine- 
ness and  great  power,  had  commenced,  and, 
within  a  few  months,  changes  of  a  most  sur- 
prising and  affecting  character  were  witnessed. 
At  Panditeripo,  Dr.  Scudder's  station,  the  re- 
ligious interest  increased  till,  on  the  12th  of 
f'ebruary,  the  convictions  of  sin  and  of  the 
need  of  salvation,  became  as  deep  and  earnest 
as  ever  marked  a  revival  in  a  Christian  land. 
The  boys  of  the  school  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed, that,  on  retiring  to  their  rooms  m  the 
evening,  they  could  not  sleep.  Between  30 
and  40  of  them  went  out  into  the  garden, 
where  they  were  heard  in  supplication,  weep- 
ing and  .asking,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  and  "Lord,  send  thy  Spirit"  Of 
this  company  more  than  20  soon  gave  evidence 
df  a  savmg  change.  Similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed in  all  the  boarding-schools,  and,  as  a 
result,  fifty-six  native  converts  were  admitted 


to  the  drarch.  Most  of  them  continued  t4 
give  evidence  of  true  conversion. 

The  contemplated  high  school  at  Batticotta 
having  been  establish^,  a  class  of  the  best 
scholars  was  received  into  it  from  the  school 
at  Tillipally,  making  room  for  others  at  the 
latter  place,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ap- 
plied for  admission  at  a  single  examination — 
a  great  change  from  the  time  when  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  persuade  nor  hire  a  single 
ehild  to  live  on  their  premises.  Daring  the 
year  1826  several  seasons  of  special  religious 
interest  were  enjoyed  by  the  mission,  attended 
with  the  same  results,  though  not  as  extensive, 
as  during  the  first  revival 

These  wonderful  changes  were  wrought  by 
no  such  means  as  were  employed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  missions.  '  A  totally  differ- 
ent policy  had  been  pursued.  The  mission- 
aries simply  preached,  prayed,  conversed,  and 
distribute  Bibles  and  tracts  among  the  adults, 
and  established  schools  among  the  children, 
till  more  than  2000  had  been  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  and  the  simple  truths  of 
Christianity.  This,  without  external  pomp  or 
force,  or  the  enticing  words  of  man's' wisdom, 
became  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God 
among  a  people  who,  just  before,  were  involved 
in  the  ignorance,  degradation  and  idolatry  of 
paganism.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact, — too  little  understood  by  many  at  that 
day, — that  the  regeneration  of  the  heathen 
was  to  be  effected,  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

In  reviewing  their  work  in  August,  1827, 
after  eleven  years  of  toil,  the  missionaries  were 
enabled  to  speak  of  large  accessions  to  the 
church  ;  the  abandonment  of  idolatry  by  many 
of  the  natives  who  had  not  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the 
people ;  a  press  in  operation,  and  a  better 
supply  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  read  with 
avidity ;  more  than  80  schools  in  successful 
operation ;  and  about  30  native  assistants  in 
various  departments  of  the  work.  One  year 
later,  August,  1828,  the  missionaries  say,  "  The 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  gods  is  de- 
creasing, and  there  is  a  great  stir  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  a  tract 
recently  addressed  to  their  priests,  who  had 
commanded  the  people  to  bum  our  books." 
In  April,  1829,  they  allude  with  special  inter- 
est to  the  qualification  of  a  number  of  pious 
youths  to  make  known  the  Gospel,  an  increas- 
ing spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  natives,  and 
the  distrust  they  were  beginning  to  feel  in 
their  systems  of  geography,  astronomy  and 
philosophy,  long  held  by  them  to  be  divine. 
Particularly  had  the  confidence  of  learned 
natives  in  their  systems  been  shaken,  by  a  seri- 
ous error  in  their  calculations  of  an  eclipse, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  proved  by  the  event.  The  drcum- 
stance  did  much  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
their  sacred  books.    In  October,  1830,  the 
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mission  was  favored  with  anotber  season  of 
awakeniDg,  during  which  many  were  con- 
Tcrted,  and  the  church  and  the  missionaries 
were  qnickenod  and  encouraged. 

Id  March,  1831,  a  disastrous  fire  occurred, 
in  which  the  house,  church,  study,  and  large 
school  bungjLlow  at  Manepy  were  destroyed, 
together  with  the  furniture,  library,  clothing, 
kc.y  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Woodward.  In  this  ca- 
lamity many  of  the  natives  rejoiced,  believing 
it  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  anger  of  the  gods 
rested  upon  the  missionary.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  34  persons  were  received  to 
the  church  at  Oodooville.  On  the  24th  of 
July  of  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs  were 
called  to  bury  an  amiable  and  beloved  daughter, 
Harriet^  a^ed  11  years.  She  had  dedicated 
herself  to  the  Saviour  ten  months  before,  and 
had  given  decided  evidence  of  piety.  At  the 
close  of  this  year  it  was  said,  in  regard  to  the 
female  boarding  school  at  Oodooville,  that 
none  had  been  long  members  of  it  without  be- 
coming hopeful  subjects  of  converting  grace, 
and  that  none  had  dishonored  their  profession. 
All  who  had  left  the  school  were  married  to 
Chri:!tian  husbands,  and  were  training  upfa- 
itiliea  in  a  Christian  manner.  During  this 
vear,  also,  twenty-eight  from  the  seminary  at 
butticotta,  were  added  to  the  church. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1832,  thirteen  na- 
tives from  Tillipally  and  Oodooville,  were  add- 
ed to  the  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
ten  more  were  received.  At  this  period  the 
missionaries  commenced  the  plan  of  sending 
out  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  young  men 
of  the  seminary,  to  visit  the  people  regularly 
from  house  to  house,  carrying  tracts,  find  a  cir- 
cular letter  from  the  missionaries  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  result  was  highly  favorable.  At 
the  close  of  this  year  a  theological  class  was 
formed  in  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  consistr 
iog  of  about  thirty  students,  who  had  comple- 
ti-d  their  course  in  the  seminary.  This  was 
viewed  by  ttte  missionaries  as  a  most  important 
step ;  for  they  considered,  that  while  European 
and  American  missionaries  must  be  pioneers 
in  this  work,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  and 
completed  without  the  aid  of  a  native  ministry. 

In  January,  1833,  the  mission  was  afflicted 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Winslow.  She 
departed  in  great  joy  and  triumph,  and  her 
memoir,  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Kewell,  will 
live  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  church  and  sti- 
mulate the  hopes  and  labors  of  other  mission- 
aries, till  the  heathen  are  all  converted  to 
God.  On  tne  24th  of  this  month,  at  the  quar- 
terly church  meeting  at  Oodooville,  twelve 
new  members  were  admitted,  one  of  them  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Spaulding.  In  July  of  this 
year,  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Todd,  Hutchins,  Hoisington,  and  Apthorp, 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Ward,  embarked  at  Boston, 
taking  with  them  a  printing  press.  In  June, 
Mr.  Winslow  baptized  the  interpreter  of  the 
court  of  Mallagum,  a  man  of  sterling  charac- 


ter and  of  high  respectabilify  among  the  na- 
tives. He  had  embraced  Christianity  amid 
much  opposition.  During  this  month  several 
buildings  belonging  to  the  mission  at  Tillipally 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  following 
August  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and  nearly 
all  the  Tamil  books  and  tracts  were  destroyed. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  missionaries  who 
embarked  at  Boston  in  July,  Arrived  in  Ceylon. 
Dr.  Ward  being  now  on  the  ground.  Dr. 
Scudder  commenced  a  new  station  at  Chava- 
gachery,  a  parish  containing  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Winslow,  after  the  death  of  nis 
wife,  embarked  for  America,  taking  with  him 
his  three  children,  and  seven  belonging  to 
other  families  in  the  mission. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  the  mission 
experienced  another  signal  visitation  of  mercy. 
Two  of  the  most  pleasing  features  attending 
this  work,  say  the  missionaries,  were  its  quick- 
ness and  depth.  Conversion  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  conviction,  and  the  depth  of 
feeling  wos  manifested  by  uninterrupted  prayer 
and  praise,  in  their'  general  meetings,  social 
circles,  and  private  rooms.  This  revival  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  protracted  meet- 
ings, at  nearly  all  the  stations.  At  the  quar- 
terly communion  of  the  seven  local  churches 
of  the  mission,  in  March,  1835,  forty-seven  na- 
tives, male  and  female,  were  publicly  received 
into  the  church,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Meigs 
was  received  at  the  same  time.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1835,  the  seminary  at  Batticotta 
was  again  visited  with  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  in  September,1836,the female  sem- 
inary at  Oodooville  received  a  like  visitation. 

In  May,  1837,  there  was  another  revival  in 
the  seminary  at  Batticotta.  During  this  year 
there  were  49  admissions  to  the  church,  and 
24  excommunications,  many  of  them  for  marry- 
ing heathen  wives.  The  mission  this  year  ex- 
perienced a  most  painful  reverse,  in  being 
obliged,  through  a  deficiency  of  the  funds  of 
the  Board,  to  dismiss  45  students  from  the 
seminary  at  Batticotta,  and  8  from  the  female 
seminary  at  Oodooville.  They  were  compelled 
also,  from  the  same  cause,  to  relinquish  nearly 
sdl  the  viUage  schools,  to  curtail  their  printing 
operations,  and  to  reduce  their  own  expenses 
below  the  demands  of  health  and  comfort 
By  the  dispersion  of  the  schools,  the  Sabbath 
congregations  were  nearly  broken  up,  and  in 
every  direction  efficient  missionary  labor  was 
made  nearly  impossible.  "  We  could  have 
wished,"  say  the  missionaries,  **  that  Christians 
in  America  could  have  turned  aside  for  a  day, 
from  buying,  and  selling,  and  getting  gain,  to 
see  these  45  boys,  as  they  left  the  seminary  to 
go  back  to  their  heathen  nomes."  It  was  to  the 
mission,  a  sudden,  unforeseen  blow,  coming,  as 
they  said,  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  breaking  up 
plans  and  operations  whose  success,  under  God, 
depended  very  much  upon  their  permanency. 
In  the  aggregate,  not  less  than  171  schools 
were  disbanded,  and  the  number  of  pupils  dis 
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miased  exceeded  5000.    One  of  the  older  mls- 
aionaries,  la  dismissing  the  schools  from  his  sta- 
tioD,  says,  in  fit  and  most  affecting  langnage, 
"  I  told  them  the  reason,  exhorted  them  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  not  to  enter  into  temptation,  to 
keep  the  Sabbsatl;  holv, — sprayed  with  them, 
commending  them  to  the  Friend  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  then  sent  them  away — from  me, 
f'*om  the  Bible  clas^  from  the  Sabbath-school, 
from  the  house  of  prayer, — to  feed  on  the 
QLOuutains  of  heathenism,  with  the  idols  under 
the  green  trees ;  a  prey  to  the  roaring  lion,  to 
evil  demons,  and  to  a  people  more  ignorant 
than  they,  even  to  their  blind,  dejuded  and  de- 
lading  guides,^ — ^and  when  I  looked  after  them 
as  they  went  out,  my  heart  failed  me.   0  what 
an  offering  to  Swamy  I— Jive  thousand  children  /" 
These  events,  on  becoming  known,  moved  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
churches,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  the 
prudential  Committee  removed  the  restrictions 
which  they  had  imposed,  not  willingly,  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  disburse  what  was  not  in 
their  treasury.    The  receipts  of  the  Board  had 
been  cut  short  by  Uie  extreme  pecuniary  pressure 
which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  this  country. 
This  information  from  the  Committee,  reliev- 
ing the  mission  of  its  embarrassments,  was  re- 
ceived in  November  1838,  upon  which  joyful 
occasion  a  day  of  special  thanksgiving  was 
kept.    Though  the  injury  could  not  be  repaired 
at  once,  schools  enough  were  soon  resumed  to 
give  a  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  system.    At 
9i»5  date  four  presses  were  in  operation,  giving 
employment  to  70  natives,  and  issuing  a  much 
lari^er  amount  of  missionary  and  other  publi- 
;iationa,  than  any  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  ir  Southern  India. 

Tliirtv-seven  native  converts  were  received 
V>  the  cnurch  in  1839.  The  number  in  the 
female  seminary  at  Oodooville  at  this  date  was 
95 — within  five  of  the  number  in  1837,  before 
the  calamity  above  referred  to.  A  vie\v^of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  is 
thus  given :  "  When  they  take  their  food  they 
ait  in  rows,  facing  each  other,  each  with  a  brass 
plate  or  dish  to  receive  her  portion  of  rice  and 
curry,  or  congee.  When  all  are  served,  one 
implores  a  blessing  on  the  food,  after  which 
they  begin  to  eat.  They  eat  with  the  hand,  if 
it  be  rice,  or  with  a  leaf  instead  of  a  spoon  if 
it  be  congee.  Their  dress  is  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  consisting  of  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  a 
cloth  varying  in  length  from  two  to  five  yards, 
/icc4)rdin^  to  their  size,  wrapped  about  them 
and  fiowmg  down  to  their  feet.  Both  in  food 
and  dress  it  is  thought  best  for  them  to  follow 
the  usages  of  native  society.  l*he  jrirLs  of  the 
school,  of  whatever  caste  or  family,  all  eat 
together  without  complaint." 

In  the  year  1840  there  were  9,520,000  pages 
of  Scripture,  and  1,788,000  pages  of  tracts 
printed,  making  a  total  of  more  than  eleven 
millions  of  pages.  A  very  full  and  elaborate 
report  was  made  by  the  mission  this  year,  on 


the  importance  of  giying  instniction  through 
the  Kuglish  language  They  represent  the 
native  language  as  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of 
heathenism,  so  deficient  in  scientific  and  theo- 
logical terms,  and  so  unwieldy,  that  it  cannot 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  correct  ideas,  and  espe- 
cially not  of  doctrinal  truths  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pure  Christian  morality. 

Two  important  regulations  were  adopted  in 
1841.  The  first  was,  that  the  pupils  then  bo- 
longing  to  the  seminary  at  Batticotta  should 
be  required  in  future  to  furnish  their  own 
clothing ;  and  the  second  was,  that  every 
youth,  on  entering  the  seminary,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
board  during  the  whole  seminary  course. 
These  measures  were  well  received  by  the  com- 
munity, and  a  new  class  was  admitted  on  this 
plan.  In  1842  a  small  paper  was  published  in 
Tamil,  with  about  700  subscribers,  its  columns 
being  open  to  communications  from  native 
Christians,  and  from  heathens.  In  a  report  to 
the  Board  this  year,  mention  is  made  of  the 
temporal  advantages  which  the  natives  derived 
from  Christianity  :  "  When  I  arrived  in  Jaffna 
twenty-six  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Meigs,  "  there 
were  but  five  bullock  carts  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict ;  now  there  are  more  than  600.  The 
temporal  condition  of  the  people  has  also 
greatly  improved  during  that  period,  in  many 
other  ways.  They  have  more  learning,  more 
wealth,  more  enterprise,  and  fewer  taxes." 

From  the  very  outset,  the  missionaries  had 
taken  special  care  not  to  admit  any  to  baptism 
and  to  the  church  who  did  not  give  evidence 
of  having  been  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  and  who  were  not  thus  prepared  for  the 
trials  they  must  meet  with  on  leaving  the 
seminaries.  Never  were  instructions  more 
faithful  and  searching,  and  yet  heathenism 
could  not  be  at  once  and  entirely  eradica- 
ted from  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  pain- 
ful defections  were  often  witnessed.  The 
most  disheartening  instance  of  the  kind  that 
ever  occurred  in  connection  with  ftis  mission 
was  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  system  of  deception,  lying,  and 
other  gross  forms  of  corruption,  had  crept  into 
the  Batticotta  seminary.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation was  made,  and  61  scholars,  including  the 
whole  of  the  select  class,  were  immediately  ex- 
pelled from  the  school.  Several  of  the  native 
teachers  were  at  the  same  time  dismissed,  and 
those  that  remained  were  divested  of  much  of 
their  responsibility,  the  missionaries  themselves 
assuming  their  duties.  Trying  as  such  a  pro- 
cess was,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  the  result 
showed  its  wisdom.  It  illustrated  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  district  the  high  requisitions 
of  the  Bible,  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  the 
church,  and  the  utter  repugnance  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  vices  of  heathenism.  It  inspired 
confidence  in  the  missionaries  also,  as  being 
unselfish,  and  concerned  for  nothing  but  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  the  youth  under  their 
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care.  Accordingly  bat  a  fe<7WeekB  bad  elaps- 
ed before  heathen  parents  w6re  beseeching 
the  mis5ioDariei>  *n  tnVo  their  sons  back  into 
the  school,  promising  to  watch  over  them,  pa^ 
for  their  books,  &c.  One  year  later  the  semi- 
nary at  Batticot'ta  Was  found  in  a  more  flour- 
ishiog  condition  than  ever  before,  the  qualifi- 
cations for  admission  having  been  raised,  and 
the  pnpi^  paying  more  largely  and  freely  for 
tuition,  board,  and  books. 

In  1845  heathenism  began  to  develop  itself 
m  new  forms  of  opposition.  So  far  had  the 
mission  progressed,  so  high  were  the  demands 
of  Christianity,  and  so  steady  and  resistless 
Fas  its  pressure  upon  the  surrounding  idolatry, 
that  the  missionaries  were  led  to  remars, 
**  We  are  now  made  to  feel  tliat  we  have  come 
into  closer  contact  than  ever  with  the  benight- 
ed and  benumbed  mind  and  iron-hearted  soul 
of  Hiodooism ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  wielded  by  G^od  himself,  can 
cause  one  of  tibe  enemy  to  fall  before  us." 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Spaulding,  who 
had  been  spending  a  little  season  in  his  native 
country,  sailed  from  Boston,  with. his  Wife,  to 
rejoin  the  mission  at  Ceylon,    tie  was  ^com- 

Sknied  by  Bev.  William  Scudder,  a  son  of 
r.  Scudder,  and  by  feev.  E.  P.  Hastings, 
At  no  period  was  the  importance  of  schools 
and  a  high  standard  of  education  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  more  manifest,  than  in  IBi'l, 
when  it  was  remarked  by  the  missionaries  that 
the  Brahmins,  the  highest  caste,  who  had  uni- 
formly refused  the  education  proffered  them, 
were  sinking  in  influence,  while  the  lower,  but 
better  educated  classes,  were  rising  above  them 
and  filling  ^e  places  of  office  and  trust  under 
the  eovcroment.  Brahmin  ical  influence  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  stronger  holds  of  heathen- 
ism in  tiho  northern  portion  of  Ceylon,  and  it 
was  thus  coming  into  disgrace  and  losing  its 
power.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Sir  J.  Emer- 
son Tennent,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Ceylon,  published  his  t^imonv  respecting  the 
mianon.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secre&ries 
of  the  Board,  he  says :  "  Having  at  length  vis- 
ited in  person  all  your  stations,  however  un- 
usual a  spontaneous  communication  of  this 
kind  may  be,  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
convey  to  yoa  my  strong  sense  of  the  sustained 
exertions  of  your  missionaries,  and  of  their  un- 
exampled success  in  this  colony.  Much  as  I 
liad  heard  of  their  usefulness  and  its  results,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  witness  such  evidences  of 
it  as  I  have  seen ;  not  in  their  school  rooms 
onl^,  or  in  the  attainments  and  conduct  of 
their  pupils,  but  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
community,  amongst  whom  the^  have  been 
toiling,  and  t^e  obvious  eflfect  which  their  care 
and  iristrucfions  have  been  producing  on  the 
iodostrial,  social,  and  moral  character  of  the 
Bon'onnding  popalatlon.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  district  bespeaks  the  efficacy  of 
yotir  system.  Its  domestic  character  is  chang- 
^t  and  its  social  aspect  presents  a  oontn»t 


to  any  other  portion  6T  C^Vbb,  as  distinct  and 
remarkable  as  it  is  delightful  andtmrconTSging. 
Civilization  and  secular  knowledjg^e  are  rapidly 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  community  t^i 
a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  and  thereby 
creating  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  in- 
ward principles  which  lead  to  an  outward  de- 
velopment so  attractive." 

In  184^,  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  visited  the 
ihiasion  stations,  and  on  his  teturn  to  Colombo 
he  published  ^  notice  of  his  observations,  in 
which  he  said,  "  His  ^xtellency  "cannot  omit 
to  dwell  #ith  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  pleas- 
ure afibrded  him  by  his  per^nal  inspection  of 
the  great  educational  establishments,  which 
are  tne  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
northern  province.  To  those  noble  volunteers 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  education,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  American  mission,  who  by 
their  generous  self-devotion  in  a  foreign  aiid 
distant  land,  have  produced  so  marked  an  im- 
provement in  the  scene  of  their  labors,  hia 
excellency  feels  that  he  should  pay  a  special 
tribute  Of  grateful  acknowledgement.  He  is 
glad  to  hau,  in  this  dedication  of  American 
enterprise  and  American  charity  to  the  work 
of  civilizing  and  enlightening  a  distant  depen- 
dency of  the  British  crown,  one  more  tie  o^ 
kindred  with  the  great  nation  that  sends  them 
forth — one  more  pledge  that  between  the  OW 
and  the  New  England,  there  can  henceforth  be 
only  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth." 

in  1849,  a  new  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Tamil  was  completed,  with  great  labor  arid 
care,  by  committees,  both  in  Jaflfha  and  Ma- 
dras, and  beautifully  printed  in  one  royal  oc- 
tavo volume.  Of  this  translation  Mr.  Meies 
says,  "  I  find  it  very  exactly  conformed  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  to  our  English  version, 
while  it  is  also  pure  and  idiomatic  Tamil.  It 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Whole  Tamil  people,  and  many  thoosaads 
will  bless  God  for  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  prepared  it" 

A  summary  of  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  Ceylon,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  close  of  1852,  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  presents  very  important  and  gratifying 
results.  « 

Missumarm  and  Hdpers. — ^The  whole  num« 
ber  of  persons  whp  have  been  connected  with 
the  mission,  is  60 ;  28  males  and  32  females. 
Of  these  18  have  died,  and  an  equal  number 
have  been  obliged,  for  various  reasons,  to  i;p- 
linquish  the  missionary  work.  Eleven  left 
after  a  service  of  from  9  to  17  years ;  10  have 
been  in  the  field  from  16  to  36  years.  Of  85 
children  born  to  these  missionary  families  in 
Cevlon,  only  12  have  died  in  the  island,  and 
but  three  or  four  after  leaving  for  America. 

Churches. — ^I'he  following  table  presents  the 
statistics  of  the  churches,  for  the  yeisur  1852  and 
1853: 
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tenairely  in  Ceylon.  Temperance  Bocietiee 
liavc  bteen  formedi  lectures  delivered,  and 
pledges  of  totiU  abstinence  signed  by  a  large 
onmber  of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  gather 
from  500  to  1000  people  to  hear  addre^es  on 
tins  subject  On  ooe  of  these  occasions,  in 
1852,  200  signed  the  pledge.  These  meetings 
are  condncted  in  a  strictly  religious  manner, 
being  opened  and  closed  with  prayer ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  addresses,  much  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  regard  to  other  prevailing 
vices.  The  people  Team,  by  this  very  means, 
that  the  missionaries  are  their  best  friends,  and 
are  thus  led  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel preached.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
temperance  movement  originated  chiefly  with 
the  young  men  educated  at  the  Batticotta  se- 
minary, and  is  carried  on  by  them,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  missionaries. 

Native  Contributions.'— ¥or  several  years 
there  has  been  a  '*  Native  Evangelical  So- 
ciety "  in  Jaffoa,  designed  to  call  into  acti- 
vity the  Christian  benevolence  of  the  native 
converts.  Some  of  them  manifest  a  very 
strong  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  This  society,  besides  contributing 
frequently  to  the  funds  of  the  American 
Board,  supports  a  catechist  at  Yarany,  and 
has  also  the  entire  care  of  the  Island  of  Delft, 
sustaining  there  a  Christian  family  and  a  large 
school.  This  island  is  within  the  field  of  the 
Ceylon  mission,  and  contains  an  ignorant  and 
d^aded  population  of  about  three  thou- 
sand. 

Present  state  of  Heathenism  and  prospects  of 
the  3/is«on.7— After  thirty-six  years  of  unwea- 
ried Christian  effort  in  this  field,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  Christian  world  are  permitted  to 
contemplate  a  degree  of  progress  as  surprising 
as  it  is  gratifying;  and  to  the  question: 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  is  confi- 
dently answered,  "The  morning  cometh." 
"  It  may  be  true,"  say  the  missionaries,  "  that 
Bome  forms  of  wickedness  increase ;  that  ido- 
latry even  may  assume  a  bolder  and  more 
o^ensive  front;  but  this  is  only  the  natural 
effect  of  the  increase  of  light  There  is  no 
doubt  that  heathenism  is  disturbed.  While 
tiie  mass  of  the  people  are  losing  their  confi- 
dence in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, there  are  many  who  are  roused  by  this 
very  fact,  to  greater  efibrts  to  sustain  them ; 
but  they  only  uiereby  publish  their  own  shame, 
and  hasten  the  destruction  of  their  cause. 
That  the  people  are  extensively  hypocritical  in 
tbeir  idol  worship,  is  abundantly  evident.  This 
is  remarkably  true  Uiroughout  our  field,  and  is  a 
hci  full  of  encouragement  We  need  not,  as 
iu  former  years,  spend  our  time  in  attacking 
idolatry,  but  can  directly  preach  Christ,  and 
him  crucified." 

Cbubch  Missionary  Sociktt. — ^The  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labors  in 
Ceylon,  in  1818,  establishing  missions  simul- 
^aueously  among  the  Hindoos  k  f  tbe  northern 


province,  and  among  the  Budhistsof  Colombo 
and  Point  De  Galle,  and  of  the  Eandian  hills 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  island.  Two 
energetic  men,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lambrick, 
stationed  themselves  at  once  in  Kandy,  about 
90  miles  N.  £.  from  Colombo.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  woody  hills  and  mountains,  and 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  the  same  name.  The  town  itself 
has  only  about  3,000  people,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring highlands,  to  which  the  labors  of  these 
missionaries  extended,  there  is  a  population  of 
200,000. 

In  no  part  of  Ceylon  has  progress  been  so 
difficult  and  slow  as  among  the  Kandians.  It 
was  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries before  there  was  encouragement  to  build 
a  school-house,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the 
number  of  pupils  was  small.  The  number  of 
conversions  was  still  more  limited.  These 
discouragementf  arose  in  part  from  the  so- 
cluded  and  solitary  condition  of  the  province^ 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Kandian  territory 
were  defended  by  dense  forests,  and  every 
opening  was  guarded  by  a  species  of  palm, 
covered  with  knobs,  from  the  points  of  which 
protruded  spikes  as  sharp  as  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.  Besides  the  natural  fortifications, 
watches  were  stationed  at  every  pass  from  ^e 
low  country,  beside  gates  of  thorns,  which 
were  only  opened  for  the  passage  of  the  king's 
people.  Within  these  gloomy  confines,  Euro- 
peans seldom  entered ;  and  when  the  mission 
was  commenced,  in  1818,  the  British  govern- 
ment discouraged  tbe  attempt,  as  it  could  not 
assure  them  of  any  adequate  protection  in  such 
a  region.  The  priesthood  of  Budhism  thus 
secluded,  exertea  undisputed  sway,  and  the 
Kandians  preserved  a  rigid  conformity  to  all 
its  teachings.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries they  could  conceive  of  no  possible  advan- 
tages to  oe  derived  from  having  their  children 
educated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  a 
class.  After  a  perseverance  of  five^ears,  how- 
ever, five  schools  had  been  establi^ed,  num- 
bering 127  pupils,  and  so  indefatigable  were 
the  labors  of  these  men,  that  in  1839  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  thirteen, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  to  400. 

To  attempt  the  education  of  females  seemed 
for  a  long  time  utterly  hopeless ;  for  even  the 
little  instruction  that  was  given  to  the  boys 
in  the  temples  of  the  Bndhist  priests,  was  witn- 
held  from  the  girls,  who  were  regarded  as 
unfit  for  tuition  of  any  kind.  It  was  ther^ 
fore  ten  years  before  a  school  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  girls  could  be  opened  in  Kandy.  The 
Church  missionaries,  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  language,  have  sought  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
Kandians,  in  their  secluded  villages,  and  they 
have  secured,  to  a  great  d^ree,  the  confidence 
of  the  native  peasantry  ;  but  owing  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  priesthood,  very  few  havf 
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avowed  their  belief  in  the  trath  of  Gbris- 
tianity.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
Europeans  have  settled  among  the  Eandian 
hills,  causing  some  irritation  to  the  peasant?, 
bnt  affording  protection  to  the  mission,  which 
IB  Btill  continued.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  a 
recent  Report  of  the  Church  Misdonarjr  Soci- 
ety, that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are 
confined  in  a  great  mcasare  to  sojourners  from 
the  maratimc  provinces,  who  reside  at  Kandy 
and  other  places  in  the  interior,  and  who  are 
nominal  Cnristians,  and  that  the  native  Kan- 
dians  have  received  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion. There  are  now  at  tLc  Kandy  station 
five  schools :  one  English,  three  Singalese,  and 
one  for  girls.  The  number  of  boys  is  117, 
girls  10.  There  are  five  regular  congrega- 
tions, with  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred. 

The  mission  station  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  Badda^me,  in  the  low  country,  ten 
miles  north  of  Point  De  Galle,  although  com- 
menced as  early  as  that  at  Kandy,  has  been 
even  less  successful,  though  not  without  some 
important  results.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, printed  books  have  been  circulated  and 
read,  and  many  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Still 
there  have  been  but  lew  conversions,  and  after 
the  labor  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  missionaries 
have  very  little  to  cheer  them.  In  the  annual 
report  for  1852,  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  says  : "  At  this  place  the  church 
fs  built  (it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Heber,) 
and  here  are  the  mission  residences,  seminary, 
and  girls'  school ;  but  here,  alas,  is  the  great- 
est indifference  to  the  good  news  of  salvation. 
It  seems  as  if  the  people  were  hardened  to  the 
flound  of  tiie  church  nell  and  the  missionary's 
voice,  and  accustomed  to  treat  both  with  silent 


contempt  Last  year  I  establisliel  an  aatly 
service  for  the  heathen,  who  objected  to  come 
to  the  ordinary  service.  Like  everything  dse 
at  Baddagamo,  it  succeeded  for  a  time,  but 
within  three  months  fell  to  nothing." 

By  far  the  roost  important  of  the  stations  of 
tlic  Church  of  England  mission  in  Ceylon,  is 
that  at  Cotta,  a  populous  district  within  a  few 
miles  of  Colombo.  The  situation  of  Cotta  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  being  on  the  verge  of  vast 
gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  surrounded  by  na- 
tural forest<),  and  interspersed  with  plnntatiotis 
of  spices  and  groves  of  cocoa  nut  and  palm. 
Here  the  mission  commenced  its  labors  in 
1 623,  by  the  opening  of  schools  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  throughout 
their  hamlets.  In  connection  with  this  mis- 
sion, a  coll^iate  institution  was  founded  in 
1827,  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  aid 
assistants  destined  for  the  ministry.  It  com- 
menced with  ten  pupils,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  witn  remarkable  success.  To 
this  institution  have  resorted  the  lam  lis  of 
Jaffna,  the  Kandians  from  the  hills,  and  the 
Sinhalese  from  the  low  country.  In  this 
"oriental  colleffe"  there  are  at  present  22 
students,  extending  their  studies  to  Greek  and 
lAtin,  Euclid,  Scripture  history,  &c.  There 
are  also  at  Cotta  28  vernacular  schools  for 
boys  and  38  for  girls,  containing  in  all  750 
children,  besides  English  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  at  present  two  missionaries 
at  Cotto,  Rev.  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Wood,  and 
the  numt)er  of  services  held  on  the  Sabbath  is 
15.  The  average  attendance  is  about  1000, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  adults.  A 
printing-press  has  been  for  some  years  in  opie- 
ration  at  this  station,  and  fVom  this  was  issoed 
a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  known  as  the 
"  Cotta  version." 
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In  the  Jaflfha  district  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  three  mission  stations,  viz. :  at 
Nr^llore,  Chundicully,  and  Copay.  These  are 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Jafiha, 


Chundicully  being  a  suburb,  Ndlore  about  two 
miles  distant,  and  Copay  five  miles  distant 
There  is  a  missionary  and  a  church  at  each 
place,  but  the  attendance  is  small,  the  total 
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iinmber  of  adaltfi  nt  the  three  stations  being 
2()0>  and  of  childreo  400.  Thev  hixva  also  37 
Khoo1s»  in  some  of  which  only  Tamil  is  tatr^ht, 
in  other?  only  English.  In  Nellore  a  girls' 
boarding  school  has  been  established,  similar 
to  that  ol  the  American  mission  at  Oodooviile. 
It  has  42  pupils,  most  of  them  the  children  of 
heathen  parents.  The  principal  of  this  school 
is  a  superior  native  young  woman,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  school,  and  who  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Tliere  is  also  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Chundi- 
cully,  with  29  pupils.— Rev.  K  D.  Moore 

WEHLBTAif  Missionary  Society. — ^TheWeft- 
leyan  mission  to  (Jeylon  was  undertaken  at  the 
Buegestion  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief- 
Jusiice  of  that  island.  He  had  attentively 
studied  the  character  and  results  of  the  Wes- 
leyaa  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  most 
earaestly  urged  upon  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
the  importance  of  extending  their  operations 
to  CcyloiL  Some  temporary  difficulties  pro- 
Vented  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tioo;  but  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
Methodist  Conference  by  his  appeals,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  their  Eastern  Missions. 
Dr.  Coke  had  set  his  heart  upon  sending  or 
currying  the  Qospel  to  India ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  agreed  to  undertake  the  mission,  he,  though 
adranccd  in  years,  determined  to  embark  in 
it  Being  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
be  propo^  not  only  to  introduce  and  estab- 
lisb  the  present  mission,  but  also  to  advance 
whatever  money  might  be  required  for  the 
outfit  and  settlement  of  the  missionaries;  a 
rare  instance  of  individual  generosity  and  de> 
votion  to  the  cause  of  missions.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  six  mis- 
Bionaries  for  Ceylon,  and  one  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  should  sail  with  Dr.  Coke.  Those 
for  Ceylon  were,  Messrs.  William  Ault,  James 
Lynch,  George  Erskine,  William  Martin  Har- 
vard, Tliomaa  Hall  Squance,  and  Beniamin 
Ooagh.  Two  of  the  party.  Harvard  and 
Sqoancc,  were  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing-press,  which  subsequently 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  mission.  Dr. 
Coke,  accompanied  by  six  missionaries,  set  sail 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1813.  On  the  p^usage,  Mrs.  Ault,  wife  of  one 
of  the  missionaries,  died,  happv  in  God,  and 
Was  committed  to  the  great  deep,  in  joyftil 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  This 
was  a  ereat  adictlon ;  but  one  still  greater 
soon  followed.  On  the  Sd  of  May  following, 
Dr.  Coke  was  suddenly  called  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward. He  had  been  indisposed  a  few  days  be- 
fore, but  there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger ; 
,  and  on  the  day  previoos  to  his  death,  he  ap- 
'  peared  considerably  better.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  as  no  noise  was  heard 
in  the  adjoining  caoins,  and  he  was  found  dead. 
Deep  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  The  Doctor  believed  he  had  a  call  to 
the  East ;  he  bvl  devoted  himself  to  the  work ; 


and.  to  use  his  own  langnare,  "  Only  lived  fbr 
India  ; "  ^t  before  he  could  reach  his  destinU^ 
tion,  he  died  donef  in  his  cabin,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  a  watery  grave.  The  missionaries 
were  thrown  by  this  sad  calamity  into  a  statu 
of  painful  apprehension ;  they  nad  not  only 
lost  their  counsellor  and  guide ;  but  they  were 
left  also,  without  immediate  pecuniary  support, 
T^e  whole  enterprise  had  rested  so  entirely  on 
their  departed  friend,  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  any  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
event  which  tney  had  to  deplore.  But  the  loss, 
howcTcr.  of  the  human  arm,  on  which  they  had 
leaned,  led  them,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a 
more  entire  dependence  on  Him. 

Tliey  arrived  at  Bombay,  May  21,  and  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  they  had  brought 
to  several  persons  of  distinction,  obtained  for 
them  a  kind  reception.  Among  them  was  one 
to  W.  T.  Money,  feq.,  a  principal  agent  at  Bom- 
bay, from  Dr.  Buchanan ;  ana  he  relieved  their 
anxiety  by  assunn?  them  he  should  be  happy 
to  advance  them  any  funds  they  might  need, 
on  the  credit  of  their  Society  at  home.  The 
Governor.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  to  whom  likewise 
they  had  tetters,  showea  them  all  the  kindness 
which  their  circumstances  required,  and  had  a 
house  of  hn  own  prepared  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

On  the  l^rtth  of  June,  the  mission  family,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard,  sailed 
from  Bombay,  and  landed  at  Point  de  Galk, 
after  a  voyage  of  nine  days.  Their  generous 
friend,  Mr.  Money,  had  written  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  Master  Attendant  of  Galle,  informing  him 
of  the  probable  time  of  their  arrival,  and  do- 
scribing  the  signal  which  the  captain  would 
make  on  cominc  in  sight  of  land.  In  conse- 
quence, he  had  been  looking  out  for  the  ship, 
and  paid  them  all  the  attention  ^ey  reouired. 
This  proof  of  the  lively  interest  whicn  Mr. 
Money  took  in  their  adairs,  filled  them  with 
gratitnde  to  him  and  to  God ;  but  what  were 
tiieir  emotions  of  surprise  and  thankfhlness, 
when  they  learned  that  Sir  Evan  Nepean  also 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  favorably 
concerning  them,  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  Robert  Brownrigg,  who  had  in  conse- 
quence immediately  written  to  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  commandant  of  Galle,  directing  that 
the  Government  House  in  the  fort  should  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  1  Lord  Moles- 
worth  executed  these  instructions,  not  with 
mere  official  punctuality,  but,  though  an  entire 
stranger  to  tnem,  with  all  the  feelings  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  These  fkvors  were  rendered 
to  the  missionaries  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked ;  and  they  serve  to 
mark  the  rapid  transition  now  going  on  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Rev.  George  Bisset,  episco- 
pal chaplain  at  Colombo,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  gentlemen,  showed  them  every 
brotherly  kindness,  and  wished  them  all  success. 
The  Governor  offered  to  allow  them  fifty-six  dol* 
lars  a  month  for  each  school  that  they  might 
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establish.  After  mature  deliberation  and  fei- 
vent  prayer,  it  appeared  to  them  advisable  to 
occupy  only  four  stations  for  the  present; 
namely,  Jaffna  and  Batticaloa,  for  the  Tamil 
division  of  the  island,  Galle  and  Matura  for 
the  Singdese ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  S^uance  should  go  to  Jafina,  Mr. 
Ault  to  Batticaloa,  Mr.  Er&ine  to  Matura, 
and  that  Mr.  Glough  should  remain  at  Galle. 

In  a  few  days,  after  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  together,  in  which  Lord  Molesworth 
requested  permission  to  join  them,  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Squance  set  out  for  Jaffiia.  On 
their  arrival  at  Colombo  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Twistleton,  and  much  ro- 
freslied  in  spirit  by  their  intercourse  with  other 
friends.  Sir  Bobert  and  Lady  Bro\vnriffg,  Sir 
Alexander  and  Lady  Johnston,  gave  tnem  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  encouraged  them  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Armour  received  tnem  as  brethren, 
and  Mr.  Chater,  the  Baptist  missionary,  was 
no  less  kind,  and  invited  them  to  preach  in  his 
chapel,  where  the  military  of  the  garrison  at- 
tended. Their  attention  was  called  to  the  case 
of  a  convert  from  Mohammedanism,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  fort  church  by  the  name 
of  Daniel  Theophilus,  said  to  be  the  first  con- 
version from  Islamism  which  had  been  known 
in  Cevlon.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
considerable  learning ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  public  renunciation  of  his  for- 
mer faith,  and  bis  open  acknowledgement  of 
Christianity,  would  have  an  extensive  effect  on 
others  of  the  same  faith.  The  change  in  his 
religious  profession  had  called  down  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  his  relatives  ana  former 
connexions,  some  of  whom  were  fully  bent  upon 
hb  destruction.  But  he  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  government,  and  by  them 
committed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Lynch  and 
Squance,  that  he  might  accompany  them  to 
Jafihapatam,  and  there  be  further  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 

On  the  first  of  August  they  set  out  with  this 
interesting  companion :  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Jaffna,  the  sub-collector,  Mr.  Mooyai;t,  re- 
ceived them  with  great  kindness.  Here  they 
were  also  welcomed  by  Christian  David,  the 
Tamil  preacher  from  Tranquebar,  who  presided 
over  the  Tamil  Christians  in  that  province. 
He  told  Mr.  Lynch  that  he  had  for  more  than 
ten  years  prayed  that  some  missionaries  might 
be  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  that  he  regarded  their 
arrival  as  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  While  he 
was  able  to  afford  them  considerable  aid  in 
farthering  the  objects  of  their  mission,  they 
in  their  turn  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 
way  of  religious  instruction.  They  had  now 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  liberal  intentions 
of  the  government  towards  them  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  endowment  of  English  schools 
to  be  placed  under  their  care.  Since  Ja&a 
was  to  be  the  residence  of  two  missionaries, 
they  found  that  the  stipulated  allowance 
for  each  school  was,  in  their  case,  doubled. 


I  At  the  request  of  the  European  rendents, 

I  who  were  without  the  means  of  public  in- 

I  struction,  they  held  Divine  service  in  English, 

alternately  reading  the  church  prayers  and 

E reaching;  and  they  were  much  encouraged 
y  the  apparent  effects  of  their  ministrations. 
The  other  missionaries  joined  their  stations 
about  the  same  time,  and  met  with  similar  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Matura,  to 
which  Mr.  Erskine  was  appointed,  was  about 
thirty  miles  from  Galle.  The  civil  authorities 
afforded  him  every  facility  he  required  in  the 
opening  of  the  promised  English  school,  which 
the  children  of  the  highest  classes  of  natives 
attended  with  manifest  pleasure.  He  soon 
commenced  his  English  ministration,  also,  in 
the  Dutch  church  in  the  fort ;  but  his  con- 
gregation was  small,  the  European  garrison 
consi'stiug  of  few  troops.  The  native  popula- 
tion Was  considerable,  and  the  district  was 
found  to  be  one  of  tlie  strongholds  of  their  su- 
perstition :  he  lost  no  time,  ihereforc,  in  begin- 
ning the  study  of  Singalese,  that  he  might  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  his  quarters. 

Batticaloa,  Mr.  Ault's  station,  was  above 
150  miles  beyond  Matura.  It  is  a  small  is- 
land, containing  a  fort,  with  a  few  houses ;  but 
it  is  the  central  point  of  an  important  district 
of  the  same  name,  which  carries  on  a  constant 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  contains  a  large 
population.  Mr.  Ault  proceeded  to  Batticaloa, 
in  a  native  dhoney,  a  kind  of  sailing  barge, 
which  was  expected  to  make  the  passage  in 
three  days;  but  it  took  more  than  eight  to 
reach  the  destined  port.  As  he  had  not  pro- 
vided for  so  long  a  passage,  his  sufferings  and 
privations  by  the  way,  added  to  his  affliction 
from  the  recent  loss  of  his  wife,  so  ^ook  his 
constitution,  that  he  was  ill-suited  to  enter  upon 
his  arduous  duties.  There  was  no  habitation 
vacant  for  him ;  but  the  Collector,  Mr.  Sawers, 
and  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Atkinson,  received  him 
into  their  houses,  and  showed  him  every  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to 
open  the  English  school.  On  Sunday  mornings 
he  performed  divine  service  for  the  civilians 
and  military,  when  his  congregation  was  sel- 
dom less  than  150,  the  soldiers  being  marched 
to  church.  He  had  an  evening  service  also, 
at  which  their  attendance  was  optional ;  and 
the  numbers  that  came  were  sufficient  to  show 
a  desire  to  hear  the  Word,  while  a  few  applied 
to  him  under  serious  concern.  The  station  was 
crowded  with  the  sick ;  they  saw  their  com- 
rades dying  daily ;  and  the  missionary  sought 
to  improve  the  solemn  season  to  their  souls. 
He  did  not,  however,  suffer  these  labors  to  di- 
vert him  from  the  natives.  He  labored  hard 
at  the  Tamil  language,  and  soon  began  to  Itin- 
erate among  the  huts  in  the  neighboring* 
country. 

At  Galle,  Mr.  Clough  performed  the  English 
service,  in  the  Dutch  church,  every  Sunday ; 
and  a  private  house  in  the  fort  was  fitted  up, 
by  some  of  his  hearers,  for  preaching  on  an 
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er^D^  doriDg  the  week,  and  for  Teligious  con- 
versation with  those  under  serious  impressions. 
The  marked  attention  ^of  Lord  Moleswortld 
not  only  cncoaraged  him,  but  exerted  a  good 
influence  among  the  officers  and  troops.  His 
Lordship  often  appeared  in  compaoj  with  tlie 
humble  missionary  on  public  occasions,  and 
was  seldom  absent  from  tlie  cottage  in  which 
their  religious  meetings  were  held.  The  good 
effect  produced  upon  the  European  inhabitants 
and  the  military  was  soon  very  apparent.  But, 
though  encouraged  by  these  things,  Mr.  dough 
could  not  permit  himself  to  be  detained  from 
his  missionary  work.  Besides  the  numerous 
Europeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Duteh  and 
Portuguese  extraction  in  the  fort,  at  Galle,  the 
&lohammedans  resided  there  in  great  niunbers, 
and  had  a  m06C[ue  in  the  garrison,  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  island.  There  was  a  very  large 
population  of  Singalese  in  the  adjacent,  couji- 
try,  whose  docility  and  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion were  not  surpassed  by  the  natives  of  any 
other  district  in  the  British  territories;  but 
they  were  heathen.  To  tliese,  Mr.  Clough's 
attention  was  anxiously  directed ;  and  he  wish- 
ed to  live  among  them,  to  study  their  language, 
and  to  exert  himself  for  their  spiritual  welfare ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Providence  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  do  so.  He  received  a  visit 
at  the  Governmcnt-houze,  from  Don  Abraham 
Dias  Abeyesinhe  Amavasekara,  the  Maha  or 
great  Moodeliar  of  Galle,  a  fine-looking  man, 
of  good  onderstandiDg,  and  of  a  liberal  mind, 
and  who,  from  his  rank,  was  possessed  of  un- 
boaoded  influence  throughout  the  district. 
After  the  usnal  compliments,  he  addressed  Mr. 
dough  in  English,  stating  that  he  was  come  to 
place  his  own  children  under  his  protection  and 
iiistractions ;  that,  having  heard  that  he  was 
desirous  to  establish  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
Dative  head-men,  he  was  glad  to  offer  him  a 
good  house,  ready  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
near  his  own  residence,  which,  if  it  suited  him, 
was  at  his  service ;  adding,  that  he  should 
think  it  an  honor  to  have  such  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman living  near  him,  and  that  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  all  things  in  his  power.  Mr. 
Ciough  having  accepted  the  offer,  was  thus, 
without  any  expense  to  the  mission  fund, 
placed  at  once  in  a  situation  of  comfort  and 
respectabilitv,  in  which  he  could  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  commence  his  labors 
among  the  natives.  His  school  was  soon 
opened,  and  attended  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent boys  upon  the  island.  The  Moodeliar 
inanifested  great  anxiety  for  his  comfort,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  horse,  and  afforded  him  as- 
Bistaoce  whenever  he  required  it.  The  patron- 
age and  friendship  of  this  person  had  great  in- 
floence  on  the  surrounding  natives.  Curiosity 
was  powerfully  excited,  and  in  his  new  residence 
Mr.  Olough  was  visited  by  learned  priests,  and 
persons  of  various  classes  who  6ame  to  inquire 
respecting  the  religion  he  professed.  With 
the  help  of  an  interpreter,  he  had  frequent  op- 


I  portnnities  to  converse  with  these  visitors  eonr 
ceming  the  faiili  that  is  in  Christ,  and  had  the 
pleasure,  in  some  instances,  of  seeing  them  de- 
part, apparently  impressed  with  the  results  of 
their  incjoiries.  By  the  Moodeliar's  assistance 
he  obtained  a  competent  Singalese  teacher,  un- 
der whose  instruction  he  applied  himself  dill- 
fently  to  the  study  of  that  language.  He  soon 
ad  reason  to  trace  the  providence  of  God  ic 
these  arrangements,  whicn  were  ordered  so  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  his  design,  and  ^et 
so  independently  of  himself.  He  began  im- 
mediately to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Sioga- 
1^,  and  especially  with  the  priests ;  and  Pro- 
vidence cast  him  in  the  way  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  in  the  island,  who  was  Well 
known  both  in  the  Kandian  and  British  domin- 
ions. This  high-nriest  was  everywhere  extolled 
for  his  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  the  relig- 
ion and  literature  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction had  been  conferr^  upon  him.  He  had 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  Court  of 
Kandy  ;  and  at  his  inauguration  as  a  priest  he 
had  the  honor  of  ridinsp  on  the  king's  own 
elephant.  Mr.  Ciough,  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  native  superstitions,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  expose 
their  absurdity  and  impiety,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  pi-esent  at  their  religious  services, 
and  endeavored,  on  such  occasions,  to  engage 
the  priests  in  conversation,  in  the  hearing  of 
their  followers.  A  celebrated  festival,  called 
Banna  fnaddua,  at  which  the  priest  was  carried 
in  great  pomp  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples, 
furnished  the  first  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  high-priest,  who  appeared  to  be  deep- 
ly impressed  with  what  he  neard,  and  visited 
Mr.  Ciough  in  private,  for  further  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Ciough  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels at  his  own  heathen  temple,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  pupils,  educating  for  the  Budhist 
priesthood,  who  were  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  joy  which  he  expressed,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  wrapped  up  the  book.  He  read  it 
with  diligence,  and  it  furnished  him  with  topics 
of  inquiry,  which  led  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  system  of  human  redemp- 
tion. After  about  two  months,  the  priest 
avowed  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  pro- 
fessed his  firm  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  expressed  a  wish  openly  to 
renounce  Budhism,  and  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  Christ  He  now  became 
anxious  for  baptism,  declaring  that  he  regarded 
it  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those  who 
were  not  worshipers  of  idols.  But  as  this 
step  would  inevitably  subject  him  to  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty,  and  perhaps  to  the  attacks 
of  infuriat^  idolaters  upon  his  life,  Mr.  Ciough 
made  the  Governor  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  received  an  iin- 
mediate  answer  from  his  Excellency,  that  if 
the  priest,  from  conviction,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  protection  should  be  afforded  him. 
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Meanwhile,  every  effort  was  tried  by  bift  friends 
and  the  priests  to  shake  his  resolution ;  but 
threats  and  persuasions  were  alike  unavailing, 
he  had  "  coutited  the  cost."  On  the  25th  of 
December.  1814,  he  put  off  the  yellow  robes  of 
his  profession,  and  was  publiclv  admitted  into 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  conpegation,  by  the  ordinance 
of  Baptism,  receiving  the  name  of  Peterus 
Panditta  Sdcarras.  Thus  did  he  give  up  rank, 
lifflucnce,  connexions,  family,  and  aU  that  the 
^orld  holds  dear,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  in  obedienrce  to  the  dictates  of  consci- 
en  ce.  Through  the  interposition  of  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  he  waa  placed  in  a  situation  to 
maintaiu  himself.  His  literary  qualifications 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  Singalese  trans- 
lator to  the  government,  at  a  fixed  salary. 
His  studies  were  directed  With  a  view  to  his 
becoming,  at  a  future  period,  a  preacher  of  the 
XSospel  among  his  own  countrymen.  Many  of 
the  priests  were  so  shaken  by  this  conduct  of 
their  leader,  that  they,  also,  were  desirous  of 
embracing  Christianity ;  but  there  Wte  this 
dijQScultv  in  the  way  :  when  they  cast  off  their 
robes,  they  lost  all,  even  their  fieehold  estates, 
if  they  had  any. 

Not  lolig  after  thfe  arrival  of  the  mission  Aries 
they  had  to  mourn  the  Iclws  of  one  of  their 
companions,  Mr.  AuU.  who  sank  under  a  severe 
disease  with  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
afilicted.  He  died  at  Batlicaloa,  and  was  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  respect  from  all 
classes  of  inhubitant^.  His  career  w&a  short, 
but  not  without  effect.  In  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Government  Gazdte  announc- 
ing his  death,  after  bearing  testimony  to  his 
piety  and  zeal,  it  is  added—"  Possessing  rare 
qualifications  for  the  meritorious  and  useful 
work  which  he  had  undertaken,  his  succefs  in 
the  short  space  of  eight  mouths,  in  raising  at 
that  place,  a  respect  for,  and  a  decent  ocscr- 
vance  of,  at  least  the  external  form  of  religion, 
Was  truly  remarkable.  And  although  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  made  any  converts  from 
either  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan  faith  to 
that  of  Christianity ;  yet,  bv  the  establishment 
of  eight  schools  for  the  education  of  Hindoo 
children,  and  by  his  talents  and  address  having 
So  far  overcome  the  scruples  and  prejudices  of 
their  parents,  as  to  introduce  the  reading  of 
the  ]Vew  Testament  as  the  only  school-book 
to  the  more  advanced  scholars,  he  has  kid  the 
foundation  for  a  most  extensive  propagation  of 
our  faith.'' 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  system  of  village  preaching  on  the  liord's 
day,  ii^  the  vicinity  of  Colombo,  where  Mr. 
Harvard  was  then  stationed,  by  means  of  in- 
terpreters. For  this  purpose  they  were  provi- 
ded with  Singalese  youths  from'the  govern- 
ment seminary,  who  were  deemed  competent 
to  interpret  the  missionaries*  discourses.  Two 
or  three  of  the  government  interpreters  were 
associated  with  &em,  and  Shr  A.  Jolmston  di- 


rected ttiat  the  principal  Singalese  intetpreter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  snouM  accompany  Mr.  Har- 
vard whenever  requii'ed.  The  persons  so  em- 
ployed Were  previously  instructtM  what  to  do ; 
the  native  congregations  were  assembled  in 
the  government  schools ;  ttle  meetings  were 
always  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and 
were  productive  of  donsiderable  benefit  to 
those  who  attended  them.  Ilius,  under  the 
immediate  superintendenee  of  the  missionaries, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  villages  were  regularly 
supplied  with  public  religiotis  instruction  every 
Sabbath.  Wnilc,  hotvever,  we  admire  the 
spirit  that  protnpted  these  proceedings,  we  must 
not  omit  to  record  the  personal  inconvenience 
which  they  suffered  from  them,  as  a  warning 
to  others.  Mr.  Harvard  conffesses  that  "  zea^ 
undisciplined  by  prudence,  impelled  us  to  exer- 
tions, in  these  itinerating  labors,  which  trere  too 
violent  to  be  lasting.  In  company  with  my 
interpreter,  I  have  frequently  traveled  twdvo 
or  fifteen  miles  in  one  day,  addressing  three 
congregations,  and  returning  in  the  evening  to 
preach  in  English,  in  the  Pettah.  Mr.  Clough 
was  no  less  regardless  of  himself.  The  leading 
of  the  singing  also  devolved  on  us,  which  was 
even  more  hxborious  than  preaching.  The 
abundance  of  the  harvest  and  the  paucity  of 
laborers,  is  the  only  apology  to  be  made  for 
efforts  which  cannot  be  wholly  justified ;  and 
which  nt  length  inflicted  inmries  upon  my 
constitution  from  which  jf^robably  it  wul  never 
whollv  recover." 

An  Kngli«h  service,  for  natives  understand- 
ing the  English  language,  was  also  opened  at 
this  time  in  Colombo ;  and  their  place  of  wor 
ship  having  become  too  small,  a  larger  build- 
ing was  commenced.  A  Sabbath-school  of 
over  200  children  was  also  organized.  The 
printing-press  was  put  in  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harvard,  and  soon  spelling- 
books,  hymn-books,  and  religious  books,  or 
tracts  of  different  kinds  were  printed  in  the 
Singalese,  Tamil,  and  Portuguese  languages. 
The  mission  house  being  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  the  country  to  the  fort,  the  mission- 
aries had  iVequent  opportunities  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  on  tneir  way  to  and  from  the 
town.  The  results  of  these  interviews  were 
often  encouraging ;  and  in  one  instance  were 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  A  Budhist 
priest,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ava  Pkiest, 
was  introduced  to  them  by  a  note  from  the 
Rev.  G.  Bisset.  This  man  possessed  mudi 
acutenesB  of  intellect  enriched  by  scientific 
and 

s 

himself  an  atheist  in  principle;  but  after  much 
discussion  his  unbelief  and  prejudice  were  over^ 
come,  and  he  became  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth.  In  proof  of  his  rilnoerity,  he  consented 
to  Mr.  Harvard's  preaching  in  the  temple  of 
which  he  was  the  chief-priest  His  priae  was 
renonnoed,  and  he  became  a  docile  schobrj 
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receivipg  wKh  laeekaew  instrnctlon  in  tke  fir9i 
principles  of  the  doctriae  of  Christ,  vith  a 
TJew  to  hiA  baptism,  which  he  eari^tly  desired. 
After  some  time,  Mr.  Harvard  preached  io  his 
temple,  throv^h  an  interpreter,  in  front  of  the 
great  image,  to  a  large  cooffregation  of  priests 
and  people,  from  1  Cor.  8:4:  "  We  know 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  none  other  God  but  one."  On  their  return 
to  Colombo  the  Ava  Priest  publicly  renounced 
his  former  notions  and  was  baptized  in  the 
fort  church,  by  the  name  of  Gsoaoa  Nado- 

SIS  DB  SiLTA. 

In  their  visits  to  the  native  Christiana  in 
the  villages,  the  missionaries  were  occasionally 
met  or  accompanied  by  Sir.  A.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Twistleton,  and  even  the  Governor  with  his 
kdy  and  suite,  who  attended  divine  service,  with 
the  Singalese  Christians,  in  churches  of  the 
humblest  structure.  This  countenance  of  the 
highest  official  authorities  in  the  island  tended 
to  obviate  difficulties  which  they  would  other- 
vise  have  found  it  hard  to  remove.  There 
%'as  one  prejudice,  however,  which  they  could 
not  immediately  overcome.  The  native  Chris- 
tians had  a  strong  objection  to  their  women 
appearing  in  a  place  of  worship,  except  at  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  the  celebration 
of  marriage.  This  was  so  prejudicial  to  the 
domestic  character  of  the  people  that  the  mis- 
sionaries resolved  to  persevere  until  they  should 
see  the  mothers  ana  daughters  of  the  Chris- 
tians taking  their  proper  place  in  the  church ; 
in  which,  after  inuch  effort,  they  were  success- 
ful. 

The  converted  Ava  Priest,  George  Nadoris, 
inaDifcsted  a  strong  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
his  idolatrous  countrymen.  It  appeared  that 
half  the  priests  and  temples  in  the  island  had 
been  unoer  his  control.  He  accompanied  the 
missionaries  in  their  preaching  excursions 
n)and  the  country,  when  he  addressed  large 
companies  of  people,  from  800  to  1,000  at  a 
time,  in  the  most  lively  and  eloquent  manner ; 
and  his  character  as  a  priest  was  so  well 
known  before  his  conveision,  that  wherever  he 
vent  the  people  recognized  him,  and  the  effects 
pn)daced  by  his  public  discourses  were  re- 
markable. The  priests  came  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  even  from  the  into- 
rior,  to  contend  with  him.  Great  numbers  of 
^  superior  order  of  priests  avowed  themselves 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but 
they  were  not  willing,  like  George  Nadoris,  to 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  the  cross.  There 
J^as,  however,  one  exception.  Nadoris  had  a 
inend  among  them,  who  possessed  considerable 
property,  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  foreign  languages. 
His  dlKposition  was  meek,  and  his  manners 
prepoawjssiiiff.  When  introduced  to  the  mis- 
wunaries  by  his  friend  and  instructor,  he  pro- 
itsaed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pagan  super- 
stitions; offered  himself  for  baptism,  and  beg- 
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ChriaUanitj.  The  knowledge  vrhich  thp 
brethren  had  by  this  time  acquired  of  the  do* 
ceptive  character  of  the  natives,  made  them 
cautious  in  the  admission  of  candidates.  In 
the  present  instance  tlieir  examination  of  the 
man's  motives  was  more  than  usually  severe ; 
but  they  could  detect  no  sinister  design.  His 
replies  to  their  questions  were  given  with  the 
greatest  apparent  sincerity ;  and,  after  putting 
him  off  for  a  considerable  time,  they  felt  so 
well  satisfied  with  him,  that  thev  could  no 
longer  resist  his  importunity  to  be  received 
into  the  Christian  church.  He  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Parks,  "It  wa^ 
most  gratifying,"  ooserved  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  on  the  occasion,  "to  see  the  very 
men  who  had  been  devoted  to  a  heathen  priest- 
hood, surmounting  every  prejudice  of  education 
and  profession,  and  convinced  of  the  delusion 
of  that  idolatnr  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  preach."  He  also  further  remarked  "  that 
it  was  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  good 
effect  produced  among  the  natives  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  Rev.  John  Me- 
Kenny  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  was  followed,  early  in  1816,  by  four  more, 
Messrs.  Callaway,  Carver,  Broadbe,\t.  and  Jack- 
sofif  as  a  reinforcement;  and  a  young  man, 
named  Salman,  was  appointed  as  an  assistant 
missionary,  fle  was  the  first  preacher  they 
had  obtained  from  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  His  acquaintance  with  several 
languages  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquisition 
as  an  interpreter,  and  he  was  received  on  trial, 
and  appointed  to  the  Matura  station,  with 
Mr.  Callaway,  to  whom  he  proved  a  useful  col- 
league. Not  long  after,  a  second  joung  man, 
named  John  Anthoniez,  also  born  in  the  coun- 
try, was  employed  as  a  local  preacher  at  Galle. 
The  building  commenced  at  Colombo  was 
finished  and  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  December  23d,  1816.  An  appro- 
priate discourse  was  preached  by  Mr.  Clough 
from  Ps.  122 : 6.  It  was  provided  with  an 
organ,  purchased  at  Galle.  In  the  evening  a 
second  service  was  held,  which  was  crowded, 
the  Governor  and  his  lady,  and  most  of  the 
civilians  and  military  officers  of  the  station 
being  present,  together  with  a  number  of  ra- 
spcctable  natives. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  have  service  in  Eng- 
lish every  Sabbath  at  7  A.  M.,  and  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening ;  also  a  Singalese 
service  at  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
The  missionaries  now  be^an  to  hold  annual 
conferences  for  the  regulation  of  the  concerns 
of  the  mission.  It  is  said  of  them  in  the  So 
ciety's  Report,  "By  preaching,  catechizing, 
conducting  native  schools,  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  and  useful  books,  they  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  work,  which, 
if  zeak>usly  supported,  promises,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  re-erect  the  temples  of 


to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  I  Christ  now  in  ruins,  through  the  neglect  of 
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Christians ;  to  arrest  the  devastating  progress 
of  Paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  now  almost 
triumphant  over  the  feeble  remains  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  to  reassert  the  honor  and  victories  of 
the  cross ;  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  salvation  through  an  island,  the  essential 
principle  of  whose  religion  is,  to  deny  God, 
and  whose  almost  universal  practice  is,  to  wor- 
ship devils." 

The  conceVns  of  the  mission  were  daily 
gathering  strength,  and  the  missionaries, 
hoping  to  occupy  Caltura  the  ensuing  year, 
asked  for  four  additional  missionaries,  to  en- 
able them  to  occupy  all  the  coast  to  Galle ; 
and  two  more  to  go  northward.  In  pursu- 
ance, of  this  arrangement,  they  established 
themselves  among  the  Tamil  population  of 
Jaffna,  Trincomalee,  and  Batticaloa ;  and  so 
early  as  1819,  they  had  opened  schools  in  the 
principal  villages  along  the  western  coast, 
from  Negombo  to  Galle.  For  twenty  years 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  carried  on  the  work 
of  general  education  in  the  maritime  provin- 
ces, which  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
Government  in  1834.  They  did  not  aspire  to 
the  communication  of  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  which  had  already  been  provided  for 
in  the  seminary  of  Colombo — an  institution 
maintained  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  and  higher  order 
of  the  natives  ;  but  in  the  principal  villages, 
to  which  they  extended  theip  operations,  the 
children  of  the  peasantry  were  mstructed  by 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  essentials  of  general  elementary  know- 
ledge. 

The  usual  objection  was  at  first  urged  to  fe- 
males learning  to  read;  but  this  was  soon 
overcome  ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the  at- 
tention of  the  missionaries  was  directed 
strongly  to  an  object  which  has  since  been 
kept  steadily  in  view :  the  education  of  the 
Singalese,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
vernacular  tongue.  Until  taken  up  by  the 
Wesleyans,  this  important  department  had 
been  exclusively  in  the  handj  of  the  priest- 
hood, who  occupied  themselves  in  every  paw- 
sela  and  temple,  in  teaching  to  write  upon 
olas,  and  read  from  the  legendary  books  of  the 
Budhists.  In  their  hands  education  was  of  the 
lowest  description,  and  the  priests  themselves 
were  but  a  stage  in  advance  of  their  pupils. 
Science  formed  no  feature  in  their  own  educa- 
tion ;  history  is  confined  to  the  events  con- 
nected with  religion  and  its  movements ;  me- 
dicine is  culled  from  the  imperfect  notices  of 
their  ancient  Sanskrit  authorities ;  and  astro- 
nomy, degraded  into  the  mere  dreams  of 
astrology,  is  affected  to  be  studied  by  the 
priests,  who,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  share  its 
cultivation  with  the  tom-tom  beaters,  or  berra- 
wagoa,  one  of  the  lowest  and  least  respected 
castes  in  Ceylon. 

Vernacular  education  was  begun  by  the 
"Wesleyans  in  1817,  in  the  hope  of  superceding 


^the  Btidhist  priesthood  in  this  departments 
and  so  successful  was  the  effort,  that  before? 
the  close  of  the  year,  upwards  of  1000  scholar*: 
were  in  attendance  ;  twelve  months  after  the 
number  increased  to  4000  ;  and  during  thirty 
years  that  the  system  'has  been  in  operation, 
upwards  of  21,000  pupils,  females  as  well  a^ 
males,  have  from  time  to  time  been  instructed 
in  the  numerous  schools  of  the  mission.    No 
religious  test  is  required  for  admission,  and  no 
compulsion  is  exerted  to  enforce  participation 
in  the  Christian  services  of  the  schools.    The 
objections  of  parents  are  at  once  respected,  if 
advanced ;  but  the  instances  have  been  rare  in 
which  any  scruples  have  ever   been  urged, 
either  by  the  priesthood  or  by  the  people,  to 
any  portion  oi  the  system. 

But  laborious  and  extended  as  have  been 
these  efforts  of  the  Wesleyans,  the  tenor  of 
their  observation   and  experience   has   pro- 
duced a  conviction  that  however  efficient  edu- 
cation may  have  proyed  among  the  Budhists 
as  a  pioneer  and  precursor  for  tie  introduction 
of   Christianity,  its  value  is  but   secondary 
as  compared  with  preaching  to  adults,  and 
awaking  the  native  mind  through  the  instru- 
mentality of   the  pulpit   and  printing-press. 
"  Under  this  conviction,"  says  Sir  E.  Tennant, 
"  the  Methodists  have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Budhism,  the  most  profound  students 
of  its  sacred  books  in  the  original,  and  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  both  in  the  classi- 
cal  and  vernacular    langua^  of   Ceylon." 
The  information  thus  acquired  has  been  sedu- 
lously employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of 
works  in  Singalese,  demonstrative  of  the  errors 
of  Budhism,  and  illustrative  of  the  evidences 
and  institutions  of  Christianity.    To  the  value 
of  these  publications  and  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  their  promulgation  throughout  Cey- 
lon, the  missionaries  of  other  churches  who 
labor  in  the  same  field  with  the  Methodists, 
have  borne  their  cordial  and  concurrent  attes- 
tation. 

Of  the  converts  made  from  paganism  to 
Christianity,  by  the  instrumentality  of  our 
missionaries  in  Ceylon,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  from  Mr.  Harvard,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  committee :  "  As  it  respects 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  our  converts 
have  undergone,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  every  case  it  has  been  real,  accord 
ing  to  its  degree.  There  has  been  a  real  con- 
viction of  the  falsehood  of  their  previous  faith, 
and  a  real  persuasion  of  .Ihe  truth  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Gospel.  I  have  had  every  oppor. 
tunity  of  being  satisfied  on  this  point  As  in 
each  case  of  conversion  from  heathenism  the 
change  has  been  real,  so  it  has  been  operative. 
In  none  of  them  have  there  been  any  linger- 
ings  after  their  former  idolatry.  Thty  have 
renounced  their  former  practices ;  and,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  has  gone,  their  conduct  has 
been  a  constant  conformity  to  Christian 
practice.     To  a  very  gratifying  extent  the 
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ehanifB  in  our  convertB  has  been  experimental. 
\x  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  man  com- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  under 
the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  should 
Tery  rapidly  apprehend  the  things  of  God. 
However,  in  all  we  have  been  satisfied  of  a 
conviction  of  sin,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
saved.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  professions 
of  religious  enjoyment  that  we  dare  not  call 
in  question,  and  which  have  been  justified  by 
a  corresponding  faithfulness  and  consistency 
of  life."  **  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Fox, 
writing  Id  1823,  "  in  this  country,  both  in  the 
Singalese  and  Portuguese  languages,  as  artr 
less  and  satisfactory  sentiments  of  Christian 
experience  as  I  ever  heard  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  have  seen  the  colored  face 
beaming  with  smiles,  while  the  last  audible 
Eound,  •  YesuSf  Wahanstyy  Jesus,  my  Saviour^ 
pa^cd  the  dying  lips." 

In  the  years  1826  and  1827,  several  other 
priests  of  the  highest  class  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  have  become  active 
agents  in  the  mission.  An  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  young  native  converts,  with  a 
view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  has  been  in 
nicpcssful  operation  since  1826. 

Kandy,  the  capital  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  was  occupied  as  a  mission  station  in 
1640.  This  mission,  besides  its  immediate 
benefit  to  the  people,  led  to  an  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  government  support  of  idola- 
try. This  exposure  roused  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
was  followed  by  the  issuing  of  those  instruc- 
tioTs  which  led  to  the  disseverance  of  the 
guilty  and  mischievous  connexion  between  the 
gnvemment  and  the  idolatrous  and  supersti- 
tions practices  of  their  Budhist,  Hindoo,  and 
Mohammedan  subjects. 

Iq  1842  a  mission  was  established  among 
that  wild  and  barbarous  people,  called  the 
Veddahs,  who,  in  a  state  of  savage  indepen- 
dence, inhabit  the  jungle  in  the  interior  of  the 
Inland,  a  few  days'  journey  from  Batticaloa. 
God  has  crowned  the  enterprize  with  his  bless- 
ing, and  granted  his  servants  great  success. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  learned  and  devoted 
missionaries  with  which  God  has  favored  the 
Ceylon  mission,  the  press,  in  the  different  lan- 
guages spoken  there,  nas  done  a  noble  work.  It 
Has  not  only  presented  them  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tuns,  in  a  language  which  they  can  read,  but 
has  also  furnished  them  with  school-books,  and 
works  on  history,  biography,  science,  and  the- 
ology, J>esides  a  periodical  literature.  The 
Ceylon  native  ministry  are  a  class  of  very  able, 
devoted,  and  zealous  men,  continually  growing 
in  number  and  efficiency. 

The  manner  in  which  the  missionaries  have 
to  meet  and  combat  the  Bndhism  and  devil- 
worship  in  Ceylon,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Kippon,  of  Point  de  Galie,  addressed  to  tne 
secretaries  of  the  society  in,  1851:  "On  my 


arrival  here,  I  found  Mr.  Dickson  doing  the 
full  work  of  this  large  and  important  circuit, 
and  laboring  among  the  people  with  great 
acceptability  and  success,  preaching  in  three 
different  languages  weekly,  and  taking  long, 
fatiguing  journeys,  but  so  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease and  incessant  labors,  that  it  was  painful 
to  see  him  or  hear  him  speak.  '  1  was  thankful 
that  I  came  out  by  the  quickest  route,  or 
otherwise  the  life  of  a  valuable  missionary 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  this  important 
station  left  unoccupied.  He  much  needed  the 
rest  which  he  is  now  taking  on  the  continent, 
and  I  sincerely  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  to 
his  complete  restoration  to  health,  though  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  disease  is 
too  far  advanced  to  be  arrested.  I  relieved 
him  at  once  of  the  English  work,  and,  in  a 
month,  had  so  far  acquired  the  Ceylon-Poi'tu- 
guese,  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  I  found 
it  a  miserably  corrapt,  and,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  worthless  dialect,  but  still  valuable  to 
a  missionary,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he 
can  communicate  the  Gospel  to  many  thou- 
sands of  perishing  souls.  My  Singalese  work 
is  assuming  an  intensely  interesting  character. 
Though  I  am  diligently  studying  the  language, 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  month  or  two  before  1 
can  reach  the  people  through  this  medium  as 
effectually  as  I  wish ;  and  1  am,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  using  an  interpreter.  The  head 
master  of  the  government  mixed  school  kindly 
offered  his  service  gratuitously,  and,  as  he  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work,  we 
spend  many  evenings  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, preaching  to  a  deeply  interesting,  but 
fearfully  deluded  people,  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  conversion  are  stupendous.  My  cir- 
cuit embraces  about  half  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces,— the  whole  island  being  divided  into 
five  provinces  for  government  purposes, — and 
extends  along  a  densely  poputatwi  sea-coast 
for  thirty-five  miles,  and  as  far  into  the  jungle 
as  the  imagination  can  reach,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  the  only  means  I  havoat  present 
of  penetrating  there.  The  people  are  in  theory 
all  Budhists ;  but  in  practice,  all  devil- wor- 
shipers. 

"  Within  four  miles  of  my  house  there  are  six- 
teen Budhist  temples.  In  one  of  these  alone 
there  are  thirty  priests !  The  whole  number 
of  priests  in  this  circuit  is  perhaps  500.  It  is 
not  by  human  might,  nor  by  power,  that  we 
can  prevail  against  such  a  host  as  this  I  Fre- 
quently, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  hear  the 
music  from  the  devil  dances  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  attended  these  midnight  orgies, 
and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  any  person  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  strength  with  which  this 
superstition  binds  down  an  otherwise  acute, 
ingenious  and  intelligent  people.  Never  did 
a  Christian  congregation  in  England  listen 
with  more  unbroken  silence,  nor  an  audience 
in  Exeter  Hall  hang  with  more  complete  ab* 
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iorpUon  of  soul  on  tlie  lips  of  its  meet  chpeeja 
^eakers,  than  these  people  do  on  the  frantic 
gestures,  and  hid(K)us  yellings,  and  senseless 
incantations  of  the  devil  priest.  To  their  con- 
ceptions, he  is  penetrating  the  invisible  world, 
and  communing  with  spirits.  His  ascendancy 
over  their  miuSa  is  complete.  He  is  the  great 
intercessor  between  devils  and  men.  for  the 
removal  of  all  evil,  and  bestowment  of  all 
ffood.  Without  the  priest,  nothing  can  be 
aone.  If  a  house  is  to  be  built,  if  a  journey  is 
to  be  taken,  if  a  child  is  to  be  born,  devils 
must  be  propitiated,  and  their  favor  secured ; 
but,  especially,  in  cases  of  sickness  where  all 
ordinary  methods  of  cure  have  failed,  devil 
dances  and  incantations  are  the  last  resort,  the 
poor  deluded  wretches  often  dying  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremonies,  although  tne  priest  has  per- 
haps oOcred  a  fowl  in  sacrifice,  dug  open  paves 
and  slept  in  them,  and  fried  eggs  in  human 
9kulk,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  influence 
to  perform  the  cure  1  An  evil  so  wide-f^prcad 
ana  so  deep-rooted  will  not  be  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  and  a  conviction  of  its  magnitude, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  extror 
ordinary  means  for  its  extinction,  has  grown 
upon  me  daily. 

"  The  whole  system  received  a  severe  shock 
last  autumn  at  Matora,  its  great  stronghold. 
The  priests  there  are  considered  the  cleverest 
in  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Singaleso  Tract  Society,  being  at  that 
place  on  business,  challenged  the  priests  pub- 
licly, and  offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  cause  any  of  their  incantations  to  take 
effect  upon  him,  by  causing  him  to  fall  down 
dead ;  for  these  priests  profess  to  be  the  dis- 

{>cnsers  of  death  to  the  living,  as  well  as  of 
ife  to  the  dying.  They  used  all  the  methods 
If  preparation  I  have  already  mentioned,  sleep- 
ing in  graves  for  many  nights,  and  met  Mr. 
MurdocK,  in  the  presence  of  many  hundreds  of 
Siugalcse,  who  had  gathered  together  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment  on  the  day  appointed. 
Their  first  effort  was  to  evade  the  challenge. 
They  excused  themsclyes  on  the  ground  that 
they  should  be  tried  for  murder  if  they  killed 
him.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
government  authorities,  and  an  tindesired  per- 
mission obtained  for  them  to  do  their  worst. 
Their  next  attempt  was  to  intimidate.  Their 
incantations  never  failed ;  his  d(?ath  was  cer- 
tain if  he  tried  them  ;  and  he  Lad  better  spare 
himself  at  once  and  run  no  risk.  When  they 
failed,  they  were  driven  lastly  to  the  test,  and  a 
miserable  lailnre  it  was.  Thcv  stood  reading 
their  incantations,  burning  resin,  and  blowing 
its  fumes  upon  him,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
*  and  the  people  looked  when  he  should  have 
swollen  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly,  but  after 
they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw  no 
harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  minds,' 
if  not  with  reference  to  him,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  power  of  these  charms.  A 
derisive  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  crowd, 


and  the  devil  priests  hftve  since  been  booted 
throngh  the  streets  of  Matora.  I  have  tried 
the  same  plan  with  great  success  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Galle ;  and,  even  to-night,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  village  where  I  had  been 
undergoing  a  test,  in  some  respects  similar.  I 
challenged  the  priests  some  weeks  ago,  when 
they  refused  to  meet  me,  assigning  various  rear 
sons  why  they  could  *  do  me  no  hurt,'  as,  that 
I  was  of  a  different  nation,  Ac  I  have  spent 
several  evenings  in  replying  to  their  excuses 
publicly,  to  the  people  of  the  village ;  and, 
being  driven  to  extremity,  they  resolved  to 
make  a  grand  efibrt  to-night  to  put  me  dow*n, 
as  they  term  it,  which  means,  to  make  me  fall 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  to  cause- blood  to 
gusli  from  my  nose,  cars,  and  mouth.  The 
spirit  which  can  conceive  such  a  thing  is  diar 
bolical ;  but  the  cool  determination  th&t  can 
resolve  to  accomplish  it,  shows  io  what  a  degre$ 
these  men  can  imbibe  the  evil  spirit  of  meir 
master. 

"They  brought  priests  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Matura  to  help  them,  and  spent  many  days 
in  preparation  by  digging  open  graves,  &c* 
They  have  also  had  two  devil  dances  in  the 
village  to-day,  but  whether  to  gain  power  fbr 
the  experiment  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  The 
news  reached  Galle ;  and  six  coaches  full  of 
people,  with  about  thirty  on  foot,  flocked  to 
the  village,  where  a  number  of  Sinhalese  peo- 
ple were  gathered  to  receive  me.  I  preached 
to  them  for  nearly  an  hour,  white  two  different 
parties  of  priests,  who  did  not  dare  to  face 
me,  were  reading  their  incantations  against 
me  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the 
people,  were  ^'atching  with  intense  interest, 
not  knowing  what  moment  I  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  When  all  was  over,  and  they  saw  I 
was  uninjured,  their  astonished  looks  showed 
that  to  their  minds  at  least  I  had  passed 
through  a  perilous  ordeal,  however  ridiculous 
it  was  to  me.  My  chief  difficulty  is  to  con- 
vince the  spectators  that  they  are  as  safe  from 
these  influences  as  I  am.  To  make  this  point 
quite  sure,  I  have  promised  to  take  a  little  Sin* 
galese  boy,  next  Tuesday  night,  and  have 
offered  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  to  any  priest 
who  will  cause  incantation  to  take  effect  upoa 
him,  on  condition  that  the  child  shall  not 
know  what  they  are  attempting,  apd  that  no 
effort  shall  be  made  to  frighten  him.  Failures 
such  as  that  of  to-night,  go  like  an  electric 
shock  through  the  whole  population,  and  the 
effect  will  bQ  seen  after  many  days.  I  find 
this  the  most  efiK^ctual  method  of  arouunff  tho 
people  and  gaining  their  attention,  r.nd  can 
ever  after  raise  a  good  congregation  in  the 
villages  where  the  experiments  have  been 
tried.  I  have  one  last  mow  to  strike  at  this 
system,  by  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  in  the 
province,  to  meet  me  publicly  before  the  face 
of  the  people ;  and  th^n,  with  this  kind  of 
opposition  to  them  I  shall  have  done. 

"  Our  prospects  with  reference  to  the  ovw 
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tirow  of  Badhisiu  were  never  so  cheenng  as 
Jier  are  at  present  Oar  excellent  chairman, 
the  ReT.  Daniel  J.  Gogerly,  has  published  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  The  inMHivies  of 
Chriitiivnityj  in  which  the  errors  of  Badhism, 
geographical,  philosophical,  and  theological, 
are  pointed  out  with  unanswerable  force.  The 
system  reels  under  the  blow.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  more  profound  Budhist  scholar  in  the 
island  than  he,  not  even  among  the  priests 
themselves,  llie  priests  are  reading  them  and 
comparing  the  extracts  with  the  works  of 
Budha ;  and  if  a  priest  be  asked,  why  none  of 
them  attempt  an  answer,  his  replv  general- 
ly is,  *  Who  is  able?'  and  his  rueml  counte- 
nance is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  his  sincerity. 
I  am  making  arrangements  to  furnish  every 
priest  in  my  circuit  with  a  complete  set 

'*One  of  the  mightiest  agencies  which  is 
now  at  work  for  the  evangelization  of  South 
Ceylon,  Is  a  Singalese  Beligious  Tract  Soqiety. 
It  IS  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  character,  and 
is  supported  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Its  income  is  above  £500  a  year,  with 
an  annual  grant  of  150  reams  of  paper  from 
the  London  Tract  Society.  It  has  already 
printed  and  put  into  active  circulation  397,600 
Singalese  tracts ;  140,600  of  which  were  print- 
ed daring  the  last  year.  It  has  also  a  widely 
circulated  monthly  periodical,  and  has  issued 
a  Singalese  hymn  book,  and  a  history  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  is  conducted  with  great  energy 
and  efficiency  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Murdock, 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  its  establish- 
mcnt,  and  who  relinquished  a  highly  lucrative 
government  situation  that  he  might  give  his 
Qodividcd  attention  to  these  and  kindred  ob- 
jects, 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  prospects  are 
hopeful ;  our  movements  against  JBudhism 
and  devil  worship  are  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
aud  we  have  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence 
^nd  blessing  of  God  upon  our  labors.  Impres- 
sions are  widely  scattered ;  the  Gospel  seed  is 
sown  in  many  hearts  to  grow  in  secret  for  a 
time ;  convictions  are  produced,  and  souls  are 
saved. 

"  The  most  available  portion  of  the  circuit 
for  missionary  efibrt  is  within  a  circle  of  four 
miles  around  my  dwelling ;  but  even  this  con- 
tains one  hanared  and  seventy  viUageSy  and 
there  are  jungle  districts  where  I  fear  the  foot 
of  a  missionary  must  not  tread  for  years  to 
come.  The  extent  of  population  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  though  my  residence 
18  a  mile  from  the  fort  and  town  of  Galle,  on 
the  Matura  high  road,  600  persons  pass  it 
everv  hour  throughout  the  day." 

The  mission  in  South  Ceylon  is  the  oldest 
Wcsleyan  mission  among  a  heathen  population 
in  the  eastern  world ;  it  is  now  in  its  forty-first 
year. having  been  commenced  in  the  year  1814. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  world,  the  missionaries 
nave  had  to  encounter  the  most  formidable 
tfstema  of  pagan  idolatry :  systems  consecra- 
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ted  by  immemorial  antiquity,  wrapped  in  all 
the  subtilties  of  metaphysical  sophistry  ;  em 
bodied  in  books  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  for  talent 
and  a^e ;  inculcated  by  a  numerous  and  learned 
priesthood,  and  intimately  associated  with 
every  circumstance  of  civil  and  domestic  life ; 
systems  too,  which  avowedly  encourage  the 
vilest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  promote 
an  utter  dereliction  of  sacred  principle,  and 
reduce  the  glorious  privilege  of  immortality  to 
an  imaginary  state  of  unimpassioned  repose,  in 
which  no  joy  shall  gladden,  and  no  pain  afflict, 
no  activity  arouse,  and  no  desire  raffle ;  but  in 
which  the  human  mind  of  "  large  discourse," 
and  lofty  presage,  shall  sink  into  eternal  qui* 
escence  and  annihilation.  Yet  truth  is  pre- 
vailing over  these  forms  of  error.  Several  of 
the  "priests  have  become  obedient  to  the 
faith,"  and  many  thousands  of  the  people  have 
joyfully  renounced  the  boasted  advantages  of 
their  former  worship  for>  "  The  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  It  is  possible  that  the  So- 
ciety's mission  in  South  Ceylon  is  undervalued. 
The  mission  has,  however,  an  interest  of  its 
own,  both  present  aud  prospective.  Budhism 
is  the  most  gigantic  form  of  error  with  which 
the  Christian  church  has  to  contend.  But  the 
southern  district  of  Ceylon  is  at  once  its  cra- 
dle aud  its  strength.  Strike  it  here,  and  the 
wound  will  be  felt  to  its  very  centre.  Budhism 
is  a  connected  system ;  its  doings  in  other 
lands  are  reported  here,  and  occurrences  in 
this  land  are  told  in  the  courts  of  kings  ia 
Siam  and  Burmah,  and  travel  wherever  its- 
connecting  machinery  is  found.  The  progreaes 
and  triumph  of  Christianity  here  would  tell  in. 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  be  a  prelude  to 
its  entire  downfall.  Prospectively  also  this 
mission  has  a  peculiar  intierest ;  it  is  the  first 
fruits  of  all  the  future  missions  of  the  society  ia 
Budhist  lands.  The  Budhism  of  China  is  only. 
a  reflection  of  that  of  Ceylon,  which  was  iti* 
source.  Even  locally  it  is  situated  in  the  di- 
rect route  to  the  other  strongholds  of  this  form 
of  error.  And  therefore  the  destinies  of  the 
future  only  confirm  tho  demand  which  the 
duties  of  the  present  enforce  that  existing  mi» 
sions  to  the  Budhists  should  be  well  sustained: 
in  all  the  means  that  are  necessary  to  secure - 
their  greatest  present  and  permanent  effi- 
ciency. 

In  his  late  visitation  journal,  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  gives  an  account  of  the  great  succcsr 
which  the  head  of  the  church  has  conferred 
upon  the  labors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
in  Ceylon  ;  we  had  intended  to  present  a  por- 
tion of  that  report  to  the  reader,  but  the  spaca 
Rioted  to  this  article  is  already  exhausted,  and 
we  can  only  in  conclusioi)  direct  attention  for 
more  particular  information  to  the  annexed 
table. — Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices,  Anrmat 
Reports  and  Methodist  Magazine;  Hough*i 
Christianity  in  India;  Sir.  J.  E.  Tennent'e 
Christianity  in  CeyUm.—Bxv.  W.  Butijbb. 
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one  missionary.  The  second  wes  commenced  ia 
1840,  at  Matora,  an^has  now  one  missionary, 
113  church  members,  9  schools,  381  scholars; 
of  which  71  are  females.    That  at  Calpentyp 


ma  commenced  il  1642,  knU  bas  rate  minion- 
ij,  irith  a  native  minionary  at  Putlaiu. 

The  labora  of  tiie  Londoa  UiaBtonafy  Bo- 
ciety  in  Ceylon  do  not  appear  in  a  BtatisLitnl 
form,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  discon- 
tinaed  many  years  since.  The  miesions  of  tUc 
English  Baptists,  the  Weslpyan  Methodists, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  Clmrch  of  ling- 
land,  tboogb  occupying  Uie  same  Geld,  and 
often  in  close  proiimity  with  each  otho',  have 
been  condncted  with  the  utmost  barmouy,  and 
withont  tlie  intrnsion  at  any  time  of  denomi- 
national strife  or  jealousy.  Upon  this  fuel  the 
British  colotiial  officers  have  often  remarlicd 
with  great  particnlafit^  and  pleasure.  Fre- 
qocnt  mention  is  made  in  misaionary  reports, 
and  by  intelligrait  travelers  who  have  visited 
thevariooBmisaiooaof  the  island,  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  have  been  somewhat 
there  ever  since  the  poncssion  of  the  island  by 
the  Portngnese,  and  of  their  hostility  to  '' 
Protestants  and  their  labors.  In  the  rerr 
report  of  one  of  the  Church  of  England 
tioiis,  the  missionary  says,  "The  Romanists  are 
exerting  themselves,  and  making  every  ^brt 
to  injore  us,  and  having  lately  obtained  a  grant 
from  government  for  Macatiou ;  tbcv  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  or  injnre  our  scnools,  and 
threaten  any  Romanist  parent  who  dares  to 
send  his  children  to  a  Protestant  school.  Fes- 
tivals, processions,  and  theatrical  Jvpresenta- 
lions,  are  the  means^by  which  they  decoy  the 
imwBJT  and  the  ignorant."  Bnt  though  the 
Catholics  have  been  among  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies of  Protestant  missions  in  Ceylon,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  missionaries  have  ever 
entered  into  mnch  controversy  with  them,  or 
been  hindered  by  them  from  the  steady  sod 
■accefflrol  prosecution  of  their  work. 

Below  is  given  a  compr^tensive  view  of  all 

the  missions  in  Ceylon,  as  at  present  ezistiDg  : 

TABULAR  vnw. 
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when  Papal  emissaries  secured  the  defection 

of  Msr  KlioB  of  Elkosh,  one  ot  the  two  patri- 
archs of  llm  Nfstotiana,  the  other  being  Mar 
Shimon,  whdee  seat  icns  st  Kocbanues,  near 
Jularoerk,  in   Kurdistan.      This   defection  is 


CHALPEANS.— This  name  is  applied  by 
■cme  U>  the  Nesloriaus,  but  belongs  more  pro- 
perly to  that  porlioD  of  them  wtio  have  fallen 
off  to  the  Fope.  As  long  ago  as  1661  a 
Patriarch  was  ordained  xver  such  Nestoriana 
na  had  seceded  to  Roift,  nnder  the  title  of 
if°r  Yoamf,  Patriartk  of  ihe  Chaideaju.  His 
Mat  wis  at  Diarbckir  till  abont  the  year  1180, 


the  patrinrcbate  1 
consented  to  neb nowledge  allegiance  to  Rome. 
t^vcQ  then  an  atlumjit  was  nukdc  to  set  aside 
his  claim  iu  favor  of  that  of  Atnr  VoosoT,  but 
the  measure  excited  so  decided  an  opposition, 
that  Itoine  was  imluced  to  resort  to  a  moro 
conciliatory  coivee.  1'his  and  similar  mancen- 
vrea  nt  the  death  of  that  I'ulrinrch,  when  a 
Chaldean  from  Khiisrok'a  was  appointed  iu 
his  room,  iuatead  of  the  revular  Bucccssor,  and 
the  name  changed  from  Mar  Klias  to  Mar 
Nicolas,  have  interfered  with  the  thorough 
Biibjcelion  of  this  sect  to  Home.  But  ei-er 
true  to  the  oue  end  of  siibduing  all  things  to 
herself,  she  perseveres  ia  fa^tcuing  more  firmly 
her  iron  yoke  as  its  members  become  more 
sabeervient  to  her  sway. 

The  Chaldean   clergy   consists  of  (11   the 
Karooya,  or  reader;  h)  the  Hoopodiakono, 
or  sub^eacon  ;  (3)  the  Shemmosha,  or  deacon ; 
(4)  the  ^usba,  Kushiaha,  or  priest ;  (&)  the  Kho- 
repiskopa,  Archidiakono,  or  Deputy  Bishop 
f  Archdeacon)  ;  (G)   the  Episkopa,  or  Bishop ; 
(7)  the   Mootran,   or   Metropolitan    Bishop; 
and  (6)  the  Katoleeka,  Patriarcha,  or  Patri- 
arch.   All  of  these,  except  the  two  last,  may 
marry  before  ordination,  but  not  after. 
Their  books  are  written  in  ancient  Syriac, 
id  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  Nestorians, 
ve  as  they  are  gradually  alto^  in  coiilor- 
itj  to  the  creed  of  Rome.     At  first  only  the 
ime  of  CjTil  was  substituted  for  Nusturius, 
c. ;  bnt  greater  innovations  arc  made  as  the 
people  are  able  to  bear  them. 

Besides  the  vicinity  of  Mosul,  Chaldeans  are 
found  at  Diarbekir,  Bert,  Khosrova  in  Persia, 
Arbela  and  Bagdad. 

This  sect  is  accessible  through  the  missions 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Oroomiah  and  Diai^ 
bekir,  but  principally  through  the  station  at 
Uoenl,  where  some  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  are  converted  Chaldeans.  Re- 
cently, through  Papal  intrizuea  with  the 
Pasha,  the  large  Chaldean  village  of  Telkcif 
has  been  closed  to  missionary  efforts,  and  even 
Protestants  who  own  property  there  have  been 
forbidden  to  visit  it.  But  auchastateof  things 
cannot  last,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  such  measures  have  redounded,  as  they 
always  do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  trath.-^ 
SteJtaemani;  Smilk  and  Daight's  Annmia ; 
Bishop  Southgale'i  Firri  and  Second  Journey ; 
Land's  NinevA;  Badgtr't  Natorioni  and 
that  Ritaalt ;  and  Dr.  Grant  and  (Ac  Mountain 
Awtorum*.— Rkv  T.  Ladrir. 

CHAVAGACHEERY  :  A  station  of  the 
Am.  Board,  in  the  southern  or  control  part  of 
Jaffna,  or  Taniul  district,  Ceylon. 
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CHAGA :  A  station  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists in  Hindostau,  a  little  distance  from  Cut- 
tack,  and  near  the  coast  of  ibc  Bay  of  Bengal. 

CHARLOTTE :  A  viUage  of  rccnntnred 
Africans,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Sierra 
licone,  West  Africa,  occupied  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

CHERRAPOONJEE :  A  town  on  the 
Cassia,  or  Kossaya  hills,  250  m.  N.  E.  of  Cal- 
cutta, where  is  a  Welsh  Calyinistic  mission. 

CHEDUBA :  A  Karen  yilla^e  in  Arra- 
can,  and  'an  outrstation  of  the  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Miss.  Union  in  Arracan. 

CHEROKEE:  A  chief  town  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  the  Indian  territory,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Cherokee  Mission  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CHEK  CHIN :  An  out  station  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  Am.  Baptist  Mission  in  China. 

CHETl'HINGS VJLLE  :  A  Karen  village 
in  the  Amherst  dist  of  Burmah,  and  an  out- 
station  of  the  Maulmain  Karen  Mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Miss.  Union. 

CHICHACOLE :  A  station  of  the  Ix>ndon 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  Northern  Circar, 
India,  50  m.  N.  E.  of  Vizaj^apatam. 

CHINA  :  On  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 
its  extent  of  territory,  its  vast  population,  its 
physical,  social,  and  moral  condition,  its  poli- 
tical and  commercial  importance,  China  pre- 
sents a  high  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  the  philanthropist,  and  especially  the 
Christian.  And  this  claim  is  greatly  aug- 
mented at  the  present  time,  by  the  wonder- 
ful movement  among  its  native  population, 
for  the  reformation  of  its  political,  social,  and 
rcligipus  institutions.  Little  was  known  of 
this  great  empire,  in  the  Western  world,  till 
it  wasWisited  by  the  Venetian  traveler,  Marco 
Paulo;  nor  were  his  discoveries  generally 
known  in  his  day.  The  researches  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Peking,  early  in  the 
16th  century,  together  with  the  efibrta  of  the 
Western  powers  to  secure  a  profitable  trade 
with  China,  contributed  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  and  these  have  subse- 
quently been  followed  up  by  Christian  mis- 
sions and  commerce ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
aids,  the  interior  of  this  vast  kingdom  is  but 
very  imperfectly  known. 

Territorial  Extent. — ^The  Chinese  Empire  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  rarific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  bv  CocLlc-china, 
Laos,  and  Burmah.  By  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains on  the  side  of  Thibet,  it  is  separated  from 
Afsam,  Bootan,  and  India.  Its  western  bor- 
der, including  lliibet,  Ladak  and  Hi,  extend- 
ing north  to  the  Rnspian  territories,  is  bounded 
by  the  proviucosof  IwaIiotc,  Cashmere,  Badak- 
shan,  Kokand  and  the  Kirghis  steppe.  Rus- 
sia is  conterminous  with  China  from  the. 
Kirghis  steppe  on  the  west,  to  tie  w*  of  ^>k-j 
hotsk  on  the  east.  .3,300  miicE,  tiio  Ait«u  and 
Daonrian  mountains  forming  a  natural  bound- 
vy  between  these  two  great  empires,     llie 
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whole  CLicese  Empire  is  12,650  miles  in  ciiw 
cumfcrence.  (about  half  liiac  of  the  globe,) 
comprising,  according  to  McOuiloch,  5,300,000 
square  mUes,  and  covering  about  one- third  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  about  one-ninth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  globe.  Russia  is  nearly 
6000  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  its  average 
breadth,  about  1,500  miles,  and  measures 
7,725,000  sq.  miles,  being  nearly  one-sevinth 
of  the  land  on  the  globe.  The  area  of  the 
Bntish  Empire,  at  tlie  lowest  calculation  is 
6,508,000  square  miles.  Brazil  comprises  an 
area  of  3,390,000  square  miles,  and  the  United 
States  and  territories  measure  3,235,148  s(^uare 
miles,  sitimted,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  within 
the  most  eligible  portion  of  the  earth,  while  a 
large  part  of  the  British,  Russian,  and  Chinese 
empires,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  very  thinly 
settled. 

Potitical  Divisions. — ^The  Chinese  divide  their 
empire  into  three  principal  parts,  according  to 
the  form  <5f  government  adopted  in  each  : — 
(1)  The  EigfUeen  Promjuxs;  (2)  Manchuria 
lymg  north  of  the  gulf  of  Leautung,  and  east 
of  the  Inner  Daonrian  mountain  to  the  Pacific ; 
Colonial  Possessiom,  including  Mongolia, 
li,  Kokonor  and  Thibet. 

The  first  only  of  these  is,  by  other  nations, 
called  China.  '  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  high  table-laud  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  continent.  In  its 
scenery,  soil,  climate,  navigable  rivers  and  var 
rious  and  abundant  prcductiorrs,  it  will  com- 
pare with  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe.  The  Chinese  call  it  "The 
Eighteen  Provinces,"  "  The  Middle  Kingdom," 
and  other  pompous  names.  The^  regara  it  aa 
including  within  its  area,  the  major  part  of  the 
earth,  and  as  occupying  a  central  position 
among  the  nations. 

Comparative  Difnemions  of  China  Proper. — 
The  dimensions  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  aa 
defined  by  the  Chinese,  cannot  be  much  below 
2,000,000  square  miles,  including  the  provinces 
of  Cansuh  and  Chihli,  a  little  exceeding  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  empire.  But  estimating 
China  Proper,  according  to  the  old  limits, 
McCulloch  m^kes  its  area  1,348,870  sq.  miles. 
Its  length  from  north  to  south,  is  1474  miles, 
and  its  breadth  1355  miles.  The  coast  line 
from  Hainan  to  Leautung  is  above  2,500  miles, 
its  inland  frontier  is  4,400  miles,  making  it 
seven  times  larger  than  France,  fifteen  times 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly 
half  as  large  as  all  Europe,  which  contains 
3,650,000  square  miles.  Tie  area  of  China 
Proper  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  thirty- 
one  United  States  of  America,  which  is  about 
l,o5R,424  souare  miles,  in  the  relative  posi* 
tion  of  the  united  States  and  China,  there  is 
considerable  reaemblance,  which  involves  much 
similarity  of  o.Hmat^  Tuey  are  both,  on  their 
eusiern  snores,  wasIM  by  peat  oceans.  But 
in  the  same  latitude,  China  is  considerably 
colder  than  this  country. 
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Moi'Mtaini, — ^The  principal  moantains  of  the 
Cfamcae  empire,  are  the  outer  Hingao,  Daou- 
rian,  and  Altai,  separating  it  from  Rossia  in 
Asia  on  the  north.    These  mountains  seldom 
rise  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.    On  its 
western  border  are  the  Ak-tak,  Belar-tag,  and 
Karakara  mountains.    On  the  southern  border 
are  the  lofty  Himalaya,  running  south-easterly 
to  about  950  east  lonff.,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1,000  miles.    In  the  interior  of  its  vast 
colonial  dominions,  are  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
separating  Eastern  Turkistan  from  Soungaria ; 
and,  running  nearly  parallel  with  them  to  the 
fioatli,  are  the  Kwanlun  mountains  running 
easterly  between  Hi  on  the  north,  and  Thibet 
on  the  south.    These  ranges,  with  partial  in- 
terruptions, extend  to  the  western  borders  of 
China  Proper,  and  between- them  lies  the  Great 
Desert  of  Gobi,  and  much  of  the  high  table 
land  of  Central  Asia.    Besides  these  are  the 
Taugna  mountains  on  the  north-west,  the  Bay- 
ankara  in  Kokonor,  the  Inner  Hingan,  run- 
ning south,  near  the  western  border  of  Man- 
churia ;  and  there  is  still  another  long  range 
commencing  near  the  mouth  of  the  oagalien 
river,  on  the  north,  and  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  sea-coast  to  the  northern  pomt  of 
Corea.    The  south-western  and  southern  pro- 
vinces are  a  mountainous  region,  though  to  a 
large  extent  capable  of  cultivation,  and  very 
pr^uctive.    In  the  mountains,  and  lofty  table 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  great  rivers  of  China 
originate.    Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  empire  are 
mountainous,  aside  from  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
but  generally  well  rewarding  the  husbandman 
for  his  toil.    The  character  of  the  Chinese  in- 
habiting those  mountainous  regions  differs  wide- 
ly from  that  of  those  residing  in  the  Great 
PUin,  the  former  being  rough  in  their  man- 
ners, and  bold,  hardy,  and  independent,  in  their 
bearing. 

Great  Desert  of  Gobi. — ^Next  to  the  Great 
petiert  of  Sahara,  in  Africa,  the  Desert  of  Gobi 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  lies  between  the 
Celestial  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the 
Kwanlun  range  on  the  northrwest,  reaching 
from  the  Belar-tag  mountains  on  the  west,  to 
the  Inner  Hingan  or  Sialkoi,  on  the  east,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,200  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  350  and  400  miles,  and  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  about  1,200,000  8C|uare  miles. 
Though  this  tract  is  not  ajl  entirely  desert, 
none  of  it  is  very  fertile.  Its  great  altitude  is 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  sterility. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, is  a  strip  of  arable  land  of  from  50  to 
80  miles  in  width,  in  which  lie  nearly  all  the 
Mohammedan  cities  and  forts  of  the  southern 
circuit,  as  Kashgar,  Oksu,  Haroi,  and  others. 
The  Tarim  pr  x  arkand  river  flows  eastward 
through  this  fertile  tract,  and  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Lop-nor  lake.  About  east  long.  96^, 
at  the  Kiayu  pass,  the  desert  is  only  50  miles 
wide.  West  of  this  point  lies  what  is  called 
the  Desert  of  Lop-nor,  and  east  of  the  same  is 


what  is  properly  termed  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
The  former  desert  is  about  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  latter  seldom  reaches  the  elevation  of  4000 
feet  The  province  of  Eansah  reaches  across 
this  desert  tract  to  the  base  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains.  Between  the  Altai  and  the  In- 
shan  mountains,  the  desert  is  from  500  to  700 
miles  in  width.    Within  this  tract  lies  the  do- 

Sressed  valley,  called  the  Shah-moh,  i.  e.  sandy 
oats,  varying  in  width  from  150  to  200  iniles, 
the  lowest  depression  being  from  2,600  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  valley 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  sand,  sometimes 
rising  into  low  hills,  but  generally  level,  with  a 
scanty  and  stinted  vegetation ;  and  the  water, 
in  its  numerous  small  streams  and  lakes,  is 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  This  desert  is  an 
almost  complete  waste,  but  north  of  Kokonor, 
it  assumes  its  most  terrific  appearance,  being 
rendered  intolerably  hot,  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  dazziine  stones  and  the 
mountains  of  sand,  with  wliich  it  is  covered, 
and  which  are  said  to  move  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  North  and  south  of  the  Shah-moh, 
there  is  a  gravelly  and  sometimes  rocky  sur- 
face, which,  in  many  places,  afibrds  good  paa- 
turage  for  the  herds  of  the  Kalkas  tribes. 
From  the  south  of  the  Inner  Hingan  range^ 
the  desert  lands  reach  nearly  to  the  Uhang-peh- 
shan,  north  of  Leautung.  Thus,  almost  from 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire to  its  eastern  coast  there  is  nearly  a  con- 
tinuous desert,  variable  in  width,  and  elevated 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, — China  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vored as  to  the  means  of  internal  navij^ation* 
The  four  principal  rivers  are  the  Yellow  river, 
the  YangUzkiang,  the  Samlien  or  Amour,  and 
the  Tarim  or  Yarkand.  The  Yamchan^bu,  in 
the  southern  borders  of  Thibet,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Brahmaputra,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  also  a  noble 
stream  flowing  east  within  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Thibet  upwards  of  1000  miles.  Of 
these  the  Yellow  river  is  the  most  renowned 
in  Chinese  history ;  but  by  reason  of  its  rapid- 
ity incomparably  less  useful  than  the  Yangtsz- 
kiang.  Besides  the  rivers  of  China  Proper, 
whicn  rise  in  the  mountains  and  highlands  of 
Thibet  and  Kokonor,  there  are  numerous 
streams  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  em- 
pire, which  are  either  lost  in  the  Great  Desert 
or  empty  themselves  into  lakes,  or  find  their 
way  to  the  north  sea,  into  regions  south  of 
the  Himalaya,  or  west  of  the  Karakorum 
mountains.  Though  the  lakes  are  numerous 
and  useful  as  the  sources  of  rivers,  the  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  millions  of  the  people,  yet  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  lakes  lying  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  are  in  gene- 
ral salt,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  great  evapo- 
ration. 
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Boundartes  and  Ctvd  Dtvuums  of  Ciitfia 
Froper. — China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  south-east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Pacific,  Oochin-china,  and  the 
uncivilized  tribes  between  it  and  Burmah; 
west  by  Burmah,  Thibet  and  Kokonor ;  north- 
west and  north  b^  the  province  of  Kansnh 
and  Inner  Mongoha,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  great  wall.  The  great  wall  is 
strictly  the  northern  boundary  of  China  Pro- 
perf  though  a  part  of  Chihli  lies  Wth  of  it 
The  eighteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, are  arranged  by  the  Chinese  into  the 
northern  and  eastern,  southern  and  western 
provinces,  according  to  their  relative  location. 

The  coast  of  China  is  dotted  bv  many 
small  islands,  which,  together  with  the  main 
land,  afford  numerous  and  safe  retreats  to  ves- 
sels during  the  terrible  storms  tliat  at  times 
sweep  their  shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  subsist 
by  fishing  and  occasional  piracy.  Between 
Iion^-Eong  and  Ningpo  the  coast  is  high, 
and  barren,  giving  little  promise  of  the  rich 
and  fruitful  regions  in  their  rear. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  China  Proper, 
compared  with  most  other  countries  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  healthy.  China  has  not  been 
subject  to  those  wide-spread  and  destructive 
pestilences  which  have  so  often  swept  over 
Hindoetan,  and  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
world.  It  is  seldom  visited  with  extreme 
drought.  Its  average  temperature  is  esti- 
mate lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  climate  on  the  coasts, 
like  that  of  our  Atlantic  States,  is  changeable, 
and  rheumatic  and  pulmonary  complaints  are 
common.  On  the  Great  Plain,  which  reaches 
from  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  Yangtszkiung,  a 
distance  of  700  miles,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  about  210,000  square  miles,  the  climate 
varies  according  to  its  latitude  and  elevation. 
The  northern  part  is  more  elevated  and  salu- 
brious ;  the  southern  and  eastern  sections,  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  and  the  sea^oast,  are  low 
and  marshy,  and  agues,  fevers  and  kindred 
complaints  prevail;  yet,  considering  its  enor- 
mous population  of  177  millions,  it  must  be, 
to  the  natives,  in  the  main,  a  healthy  country. 
But,  to  foreigners,  it  has  proved  very  unhealth- 
fnl 

The  maximum  heat  of  Shanghai,  in  lat. 
310  24'  N.,  according  to  Dr.  Lockhart,  is 
100^  Fab.  and  the  minimum  24^.  The  ice  is 
not  thick,  and  the  snow  continues  only  a  short 
time.  In  a  single  day  the  thermometer  some- 
times varies  20^,  and  the  spring  winds,  both 
here  and  even  downwards  to  Canton,  are 
chilly.  The  climate  of  Ningpo  is  considered 
more  pleasant  and  salubrious  than  Shanghai. 
Id  the  course  of  the  year  the  thermometer  at 
this  place  is  reported  to  range  between  24^ 
and  107^,  and  changes  of  20^  in  two  hours 
sometimes  occur.  In  Shanghai,  Ningpo, 
Fuh-cl  au,  Amoy.  and  to  some  extent  in  Can- 


ton, firsB  are  neceaaory  to  foreignon  in  ino 
winter  and  spring ;  but  the  Chinese  Hkypgnflp 
with  them  m  their  dwellings,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  deficiency  by  clothing 
themselves  in  skins,  and  by  wearing,  at  the 
same  time,  several  suits  of  apparel,  which 
give  them  a  grotesque  appearance.  Thcj 
often  cany  about  with  them  small  stoves,  fiiled 
with  charcoal  Fah-chau,  in  about  46^^  N. 
lat,  is  among  the  healthiest  of  the  five  porta 
Amoy  has  a  delightiul  climate,  its  insular 
position  moderating  the  heat  of  snnuner,  and 
giving  it  the  fall  advantage  of  the  sea  breex& 
The  thermometer  ranges  between  40^  and 
96^,  and  compared  with  Ningpo,  the  changttf 
are  not  rapid.  The  heaviest  rains  on  theChi^ 
uese  coast  are  usually  in  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  snmmo' ;  and  in  August  terrible  ty- 
phoons sometimes  occur,  producing  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  among  both 
native  and  foreign  shipping.  The  latter  half 
of  the  fall  and  the  entire  winter,  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  healthy  portions  of  the  year,  the 
air  being  clear  and  bracing,  with  little  rain. 
Four  or  five  months  in  the  year  warm  apparel 
is  necessary.  Canton,  situated  about  22o 
N.,  compared  with  most  other  places  in  the 
tropics,  has  a  fine  climateL  The  tiiermometer 
ranges  between  50^  and  88^ ;  consequently 
the  heat,  though  of  longer  continuance,  is 
there  less  severe  than  at  the  more  northern 
ports.  The  inequalities  of  climate  in  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  Chma  an  probably  no 
greater  than  ui  the  United  States.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  Chinese,  compared  with 
other  nations,  attain  to  old  age. 

Soil. — China  Proper  is  among  the  most  fa- 
vored of  the  nations,  as  to  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  The  most  fertile  portion  of  her  territoiy 
is  the  Great  Plain,  of  which  the  fact  of  ito 
containing  such  an  immense  jwpulation,  Is 
conclusive  proof.  It  is  the  most  cknsely  pop- 
ulated territory  of  its  size  on  the  globe.  The 
other  portions  of  China  are  to  a  great  extent 
either  hilly  or  mountainous,  though  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rich  soil,  and  the  high  lands  ore  capable 
of  supporting  a  numerous  and  hardy  popu- 
lation. 

Persons  of  the  Chvnene, — ^The  Chinese,  in  gen- 
eral, are  in  stature  considerably  below  the 
average  height  ^f  Europeans,  but  well-built ; 
and  compared  with  oUier  Asiatics,  strong, 
hardy,  and  athletic.  They  have  coarse  black 
hair  and  small  black  eyes,  the  inner  angle  ol 
the  eye  inclining  downwards,  and  the  so- 
lids seeming  but  partially  opened,  which 
detracts  from  the  animation  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  countenance.  They  have  high 
check  bones,  short  and  somewhat  flattened 
noses;  foreheads  of  moderate  elevation ;  fea- 
tures oval ;  hands  and  feet  small ;  and  com- 
plexion a  light  olive,  with  sometimes  a  vellow 
tinge.  But  their  complexion  is  modined  bv 
their  mode  of  life  and  the  latitude  in  which 
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they  reside  Many  of  their  delicatelj-hred 
fenmks  might  pass  among  m  for  fair  aud  even 
beantifuL 

LfOeUectual  Character, — ^In  natiye  capacity, 
the  Chinese  are  not  inferior  to  the  Europeans. 
Tbey  hare  shown  themselves  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  most  gifted  minds  in  literary 
pursuits,  and  with  the  shrewdest  foreign  mei^ 
chants  in  trade.  Their  literati  possess  vigor- 
ous and  powerful  minds,  and  the  Chinese  states- 
men have  exercised  great  ability  as  diploma- 
ttsls.  The  imperial  civil  code  is  a  work  of 
great  ability.  They  have  a  volominons  litera- 
tnre,  evincing  great  intellectual  attainments. 

Papulatvm* — ^The  most  reliable  information 
accessible  to  European  and  American  scholars 
in  China  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces, 
cannot  be  much  short  Of  367,000,000.  This 
conclosion  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the 
several  censuses  mode  by  difierent  emperors, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  1812.  This  is  deemed 
incredible,  by  some  distinguished  scholars; 
and  in  many  of  the  geographies  the  number  is 

E laced  much  below  tnis  figure.  But  those  who 
ave  had  the  best  opportunities  of  learning  the 
truth  on  the  subject,  generally  favor  the  larger 
number ;  among  whom  are,  Sir  Francis  Davis, 
and  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Gutzlafl^  Bridgman, 
and  Williams. 

iffjtory. — ^The  Chinese  have  strong  claims 
to  great  antiquity.  Their  traditionary  records 
cairy  ua  back  about  4,000  years,  to  the  Em- 
peror Yu,  the  founder  of  the  Hea  dynasty, 
%2Mk  B.  OL  Yet  China,  like  other  great  na- 
tions, has  been  the  theatre  of  frequent  and 
bloody  convulsions.  Previous  to  the  present 
dynasty,  20  difierent  dynasties  had  risen  and 
uUen,  each  rising  like  the  present,  and  also 
ck»ing  its  career,  amid  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood.  The  Manchu  was  not  firmly  establish- 
ed until  20  years  after  the  occupation  of  Pe- 
kisg  by  tlie  first  Manchu  emperor  in  1644. 
Like  the  ancient  eastern  and  mMem  European 
nations,  China  has  often  been  made  a  **  field  of 
blood."  The  armies  which  have  been  successive- 
ly brought  into  the  field,  in  these  conflicts,  have 
been  vast,  and  the  carnage  in  proportion.  No 
quarter  has  usually  been  uiown  to  the  vanquish- 
^;  but  death  has  rioted  in  his  slaughtered 
victims.  Twice,  within  less  than  600  years, 
it  has  been  overrun  by  foreign  princes,  con- 
nected with  the  savage  hordes  on  her  frontiers ; 
first  by  the  Monguls  in  1280,  who  governed 
the  empire  88  years,  and  were  expell^  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1368,  which  held  the  throne  276 
veare.  Then  again  was  it  subjugivted  by  the 
Monchus,  whose  dynasty  dates  from  1644» 
bavioff  lasted  260  years.  But  its  davs  seem 
now  almost  numbmd.  Happy  will  it  be  if 
the  next  dynasty  shall  be  a  Christian  one, 
agreeing  in  character  with  the  name  of  its 
leader,  the  **  Prince  qf  PeaeeJ*  Happier  still 
tbe  day  when  Christ  the  true  Prince  of  Peace 


shall  reign  without  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
China's  unknown  millions. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
domains  of  the  Chinese  monarchs  were  very 
small,  lying  mostly  within  the  "  Great  Plain,** 
and  comprehending  only  a  small  part  of  that 
The  donunions  of  the  present  dynasty  are  more 
extensive  than  of  any  preceding  line  of  mon- 
archs. Until  a  late  period  that  part  of  China 
Proper  lying  south  of  the  Yangtezkiang,  was 
in  a  state  oT  barbarism ;  and  even  now  in  its 
southern  and  south-western  quarter  there  are 
independent  aboriginal  tribes,  ciJled  Meautex, 
children  of  the  soil,  who  have  never  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  government.  Their  homes  are 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  they  main- 
tain their  savage  state. 

NcUumal  Works— Great  WalL-The  Chinese, 
until  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
greatly  excelled  the  nations  of  the  western 
world,  both  in  the  arts,  and  in  internal  ink- 
provements.  Among  Uie  earliest  of  these  is 
the  great  national  wall,  built  by  Tsim-Chiy 
about  B.  c.  220,  which,  for  its  magnitude,  ma^ 
be  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  worUL 
It  was  designed  to  protect  his  dominions  from 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians.  A$ 
evidence  of  its  original  solidity,  it  has  to  the 
present  day  resisted  the  elements  and  the  frosts 
of  a  wintry  region.  Its  entu«  length,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  estimated  by  McCulloch  at 
1,250  miles.  Its  height  is  from  15  to  30  fee^ 
being  25  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the 
top ;  having  square  towers  at  short  intorvali^ 
generally  about  37  feet  high,  and  40  feet 
sauare  at  the  base,  built  without  the  walL 
This  immense  structure  is  composed  of  earth, 
faced  with  masonry,  and  covered  with  tiles, 
and  extends  over  the  highest  mountain^ 
through  the  deepest  valleys,  and  over  rivers  by 
bridges.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  decay, 
being  co  longer  needed  for  its  original  use^ 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  Mon^  and 
Manchu  territories  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Grand  Canal  commences  in  Hangchan, 
in  about  30^  20'  N.  kt,  and  119^  45'  £.  long., 
and  extending  north,  unites  first  with  the 
Yongtszkiang,  and  subsequently  with  the 
Iloang-ho,  and  terminates  at  Idntsin,  in  about 
370  N.  lat  and  II60  £.  long.,  being  in  a  direct 
line  512  miles  long ;  but,  including  its  bendiv 
above  650  ,*  and,  by  its  union  with  navigable 
rivers,  forming  a  water  communication  be- 
tween Hangman  and  Peking,  across  ten 
duress  of  latitude.  By  its  umon  with  other 
smaller  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only 
aids  in  irrigating  immense  tracts  of  land,  but 
facilitates  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  all 
parts  of  the  emj^ire.  Though  its  construction 
must  have  required  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
vet,  aside  from  its  great  utility,  it  ranks  not 
high  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  tnis  respect  can- 
not compare  with  similar  works  in  Europe  and 
America.  Tins  canal  was  dug  in  1344,  by  the 
last  prince  of  the  Mongul  dynasty. 
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Nation  d  Roads, — ^"In  the  public  ruads," 
«ijB  McOuUoch,  **  and  where  rugged  steppes 
are  only  accessible  by  means  of  laboriously- 
formed  passes,  Chinese  industry  is  fully  ap- 
Earent.  Wherever  intercourse  is  expedient 
etween  any  two  points,  no  natural  impedi- 
ments, no  labor  or  expense,  are  too  great  for 
the  Chinese  to  overcome."  Yet,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  celestial  empire  abounds 
with  good  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  term ; 
for,  as  goods  are  transported  in  boats  by  water, 
or  carried  overland  by  porters,  the  roads  are 
generally  unsuited  to  wneel  carriages.  They 
are  usually  mere  foot-paths,  sometimes  paved 
and  sometimes  not 

^  Citits. — In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
cities,  no  other  country  can  compare  w^ith 
China.  In  their  architecture,  however,  there 
is  little  to  interest  or  to  excite  admiration. 
The  houses  are  generally  but  one  story  high, 
covered  with  tiles,  without  glass  windows,  mis- 
erably lighted  and  ventilated,  and  often 
crowded  together  without  much  respect  to 
order.  Their  plastering  is  mud,  overlaid 
with  a  thin  coat  of  lime.  Their  floors  are 
either  tiles,  boards,  a  cement  made  of  lime, 
•and,  and  red  earth,  or  the  mere  ground  a  litr 
tie  elevated.  The  rooms  are  sometimes  ceiled 
above  with  thin  boards,  but  as  often,  perhans, 
without  any  ceiling.  They  plaster  the  walls 
of  their  rooms,  but  never  the  ceiling,  except 
in  the  houses  of  foreigners.  The  frame-work 
of  their  dwellings  is  simple  and  peculiar, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  outer  walls. 
As  a  protection  both  against  fire  and  robbers, 
Uie  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  from  18  to  ^  feet  high, 
jommonly  made  of  earth,  capped  with  projectr 
ing  tiles,  and  p^lastered  on  both  sides.,  Tnese 
walls  are  sometimes  two  or  more  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and,  with  proper  care,  will  stand  60 
or  80  vears.  If  well  made,  they  in  time  be- 
come almost  as  hard  as  brick.  The  dwellings 
of  the  Chinese,  in  their  general  form,  are  much 
after  the  model  of  a  tent  Those  of  the  rich 
frequently  contain,  each  a  spacious  court,  with 
side  rooms  for  the  different  members  of  the 
household,  and  with  more  private  apartments 
in  its  rear.  This  court  is  the  reception  room 
for  ^ests,  and  in  its  back  part  are  the  domes- 
tic  idols.  Gardens,  in  which  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  lake,  woodland,  and  moun- 
tain scenery,  are  often  found  connected  with 
•their  dwellings.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are 
:adomed  with  carved  work  and  a  profosion  of 
coarse  paintinffs,  and  the  door-posts  of  the 
dwellings  of  all  classes  are  ornamented  with 
red  paper,  on  which  sentences  from  the  classics 
are  written  in  large  characters.  So  also  above 
the  doors,  and  sometimes  on  them.  Some  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  dwellings  are 
vast  structures,  abounding  in  carved  work, 
both  in  wood  and  stone ;  and  in  paintings  and 
gildings ;  and,  in  their  general  construction, 
they  show  much  architectural  skill.    Bat  they 


are  wanting  in  good  taste,  being  suited  to  a 
barbarous,  or  uncivilized  age.  The  streets  in 
Chinese  cities  are  very  narrow,  the  widest  sel- 
dom exceeding  15  or  20  feet ;  and  they  are 
often  so  crowded  with  articles  of  merchandise 
and  various  handicraft  operations,  that  pass- 
ing is  difficult,  especially  in  the  filthy  marketst 
early  in  the  day.  The  stench  arising  from  the 
articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  numerous  cooking  establish- 
ments in  the  streets,  is  very  ofiensive.  Aa  the 
use  of  wheel  carriages  is  impracticable,  pas- 
sengers, ^oods,  building  materials,  and  every 
other  article  in  use  among  the  people,  must  be 
carried  by  coolies.  Sedan  chairs  are  used  by 
many  of  the  ^ore  respectable  citizens.  A 
horse  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets.  The  Chi* 
nese  merchants  and  traders  exhibit  much  taste 
and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  their  goods. 
In  the  evening  especially,  their  spacious  shops, 
illumined  by  numerous  lamps  and  by  large 
ornamented  lanterns  suspend^  ki  front,  present 
quite  a  splendid  appearance.  Their  drag* 
stores  will  compare  very  well  with  similar 
establishments  in  this  country.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  their  mercantile 
buildings  and  the  superb  establishments  of 
European  and  American  merchants.  The 
shops  are  often  lighted  from  windows  in  the 
roof. 

The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  guarding 
against  extensive  fires,  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own.  They  divide  their  cities  into  sec- 
tions by  fire-proof  wails,  from  20  to  30  feet 
high,  made  of  earth,  plastered  on  both  sides, 
and  protected  from  the  rains  by  a  projecting 
cap  of  tiles.  No  one  is  allowed  to  build 
higher  than  this  wall,  unless  he  will  raise  the 
wall  to  an  equal  height  with  his  house. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  Chinese  cities,  embracing  the 
principal  cities  on  the  coast,  in  which  there 
are  or  have  been  Christian  missions,  and  those 
which  have  become  by  treaty  the  centres  of 
trade.  And  as  the  particular  descriptions 
given  of  the  capital  wul  apply  to  other  cities 
also,  we  shall  not  repeat  tnem ;  as,  in  these 
respects,  all  their  cities  are  nearly  alike,  every* 
thing,  almost,  bein?  stereotyped. 

Peking,  or  the  Northern  Capital,  if  not  the 
largest,  is  yet  the  most  important,  being  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  power.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Chihli  province,  amid  a  sandy  plain,  in 
latitude  39^  54'  north,  and  longitude  llfio  27' 
east,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  entire  circuit,  including  the  suburbs,  has 
been  estimated  at  25  miles,  and  its  area  at  27 
sq.  m. ;  and  its  population  from  1,500,000  to 
3,000,000.  The  truth  may  be  between  the 
two  extremes,  perhaps  about  2,000,000.  It  is 
an  ancient  city,  but  did  not  become  the  seat 
of  government  until  1282,  during  the  reign  of 
the  celebrated  Mogul  emperor,  Kublai  Khan, 
who  sabsequentiy  made  Hangchaa,  )iii  impe- 
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ml  residence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mongnls,  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  held 
their  cotnrt  at  Hiang-ning-foo,  now  called  Najir 
king,  nntil  Tangloh  its  third  monarch,  in 
1411,  made  Peking  the  seat  of  govemment, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  court.  This  city  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  one  containing  about  12  sq.  m.,  being  the 
northern  or  Tartar  city,  including  the  imperial 
palace  and  the  government  buildmgs ;  and  the 
other,  called  the  southern  or  outer  city,  being 
occupied  by  the  Chinese.  The  walls  are  30 
feet  ni^h,  25  thick  at  the  base,  and  12  at  the 
top,  being  surmounted  with  a  parapet,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch.  Near  the  gates,  16  in 
all,  the  walls  are  faced  with  stone,  and  else- 
where with  large  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  which 
in  time  become  nearlv  as  hard  as  stone.  Be- 
tween the  &cing3,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
earth  taken  from  the  surrounding  ditch. 
Square  towers,  projecting  50  feet  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  walls,  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  60  yards,  and  one  of  these  defences  stands 
GO  each  side  of  every  gate.  The  gateways  are 
covered  by  strong  arches,  which  are  surrounded 
by  wooden  buildings,  several  stories  high,  with 
painted  port-holes.  The  towers  on  each  side 
of  the  gateways  are  connected  in  front  by 
a  semi-circular  fort,  which  is  entered  on  the 
side. 

Canton  is  the  largest  of  the  five  port*  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Kwangtung,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Pearl  river,  in  lat  23°  7'  N.,  and  11 3©  14'  E. 
long.  It  was  for  a  long  period,  the  principal 
foreign  emporium,  but  is  now  rivaled  by  Shan- 
kai.  The  city  proper  is  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, being  divided  into  two  uneaual 
parts,  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west ;  out 
the  entire  citv,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about 
10  miles  in  circuit  In  magnitude  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  third  city  in  the  empire,  contaming 
a  population  probably  of  1,000,000.  In  wealth 
it  may  be  next  to  Peking.  The  foreign  fac- 
tories are  the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  an 
honor  to  the  distinguished  nations  to  whose 
enterprising  merchants  they  belong.  The 
promenade  grounds,  between  the  mercantile 
iiongs  and  uie  river  are  beautiful,  ana  when, 
morning  and  evening,  enlivened  by  merchants 
and  strangers,  seeking  exercise  and  diversion, 
they  are  a  pleasant  resort.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  enlightened  and  polished  citizens  of 
the  west,  and  the  surrounding  Chinese  is  strik- 
ingly apparent.  The  English  Episcopal  church 
on  th»e  grounds  is  a  tasteful  edifice.  The 
city  proper  is  yet  closed  against  the  eLtrauce 
of  strangers.  Tlie  populace  of  Canton  have 
heretofore  been  pecuharly  unfriendly  to  for- 
ei^ers,  and  their  treatment  of  them  in  Ian- 
page  and  demeanor  uncommonly  reproachful ; 
but  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  chan^  for 
the  better,  at  least  so  far  as  utiristian  mission- 
aries are  concerned.  The  immense  amount 
and  varvfty.  of  native  crafb  in  the  river  oppo> 


site  Canton,  is  not  among  the  least  interesting 
and  surprising  olnects  to  the  traveler.  They 
constitute  a  vast  floating  city. 

Whampoa,  the  **Yedow  Anchorage,"  is 
about  14  miles  below  Canton,  and  is  the  an- 
chorage ground  of  the  foreign  shipping.  Above 
this  point  large  vessels  cannot  safely  venture. 
There  are  two  floating  chapels  for  seamen,  the 
one  Protestant,  the  other  Roman  Catholic. 
The  first  is  furnished  with  a  chaplain  by  the 
American  Seamans'  Friend  Society,  and  con- 
tains apartments  for  the  chaplain,  and  a  reading- 
room  for  sailors.  On  the  south  side  of  the  an- 
chorage are  two  islands,  called  French  and 
Danes  Islands,  on  which  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  ramble  at  pleasure.  In 
this  neighborhood  is  a  dense  population,  and 
the  lands  are  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and 
large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  shipping,  tlie  Chinese  eating  little  beef. 

Macao  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  about  8 
miles  in  circuit,  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  large  island 
colled  Hingshan,  between  60  and  70  miles 
south-east  of  Canton.  It  was  occupied  bv  the 
Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  trade  ;  but  in  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  it  is  not  now  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is,  however,  a  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  locality.  The  population  ot  the  pen- 
insula is  about  30,000,  of  whom  upwards  of 
5,000  are  Portuguese  and  other  foreigners, 
subject  to  Portuguese  officers ;  but  the  Chinese 
are  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.  This 
place  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  China,  and  the  seat  of  a  college,  in 
which  many  Chinese  youth  have  been  educated 
to  become  preachers  of  that  faith  in  diflerent 
parts  of  China.  The  town  is  protected  by 
three  forts,  on  commanding  eminences,  and 
others  outside  of  its  walls  defend  its  waters. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  flourishing  English  settle- 
ment, about  40  miles  eastward  of  Macao.  Vic- 
toria, its  chief  city,  is  in  lat.  22^  16'  north,  and 
long.  114^  8'  east.  The  island,  which  is  nine 
miles  long,  eight  broad,  and  26  in  circuit,  was 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the  English  in  1842, 
at  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  little  productive  sou,  but  on  its  northern 
side,  where  stands  the  long  and  beautiful  town 
of  Victoria,  is  a  spacious  and  safe  harboc 
The  town  contains  many  elegant  buildings, 
beautiful  roads,  and  a  mixed  population,  of 
whom,  probably^  more  than  two-thirds  are  Chi- 
nese, wnose  &milies  for  the  most  part  reside  on 
the  main  land.  The  governor  of  this  colony 
is  also  superintendent  of  British  trade  at  the 
Five  Ports.  Here  is  stationed  a  considerable 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
interests  in  China.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
healthy  place.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Cnurch  of  England,  having  the  oversight 
of  her  Chinese '  missions.  The  Catholics  are 
numerous.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
hi  buildings  in  this  colony,  since  its  session,  ii 
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thought  to  exceed  2,000,00Q  of  dollars.  It  is 
a  place  of  much  trade,  and  a  large  opium  de- 
pot   Several  newspapers  are  published  here. 

Amoy  is  situated  on  the  coast  northwai'd 
of  Canton,  in  latitude  2^o  4{y  ^.,  and  long, 
lldo  20'  £.  having  an  excellent  harbor,  a  laree 
native  and  an  increasing  foreign  trade.  It 
stands  on  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
island  after  which  it  is  called,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Draffon  river,  which  leads  to  Chianflf- 
cbau-foo.  This  island  is  about  40  miles  in 
circumference,  and  besides  the  city  it  is  dotted 
with  numerous  large  villages.  The  scenery 
in  and  around  the  bay  is  quite  picturesque. 
Across  the  channel  from  Amoy  is  the  island 
of  Koolungsoo,  on  which  is  we  missionary 
burial  ground,  and  a  place  of  interment  for 
other  foreigners.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  is 
about  8  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  population, 
probably,  of  upwards  of  200,000 ;  while  that 
of  the  remainmg  part  of  the  island  may  be 
100,000.  This  city  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1841,  and  restorea  again  to  the 
Chinese  in  1845.  The  surrounding  country  is 
densely  populated,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

JPuAc/iatf.-Fuhchau-foo^that  is,  happy  district, 
is  in  latitude  26^^  5'  N.,  and  longitude  119^ 
20'  E.  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Min,  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
walled  part  of  the  city  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  river,  the  intervening  space  on  the 
south  being  a  beautiful  plain,  under  the  high- 
est cultivation,  with  moderate  elevations,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. On  the  north,  the  city  walls  are  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Min,  from  a  long  distance  above 
the  city,  to  its  mouth.  Some  miles  to  the  west 
is  also  a  mountain  range  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  the  mountains  on  the  sodth  bank 
of  the  river  also  reach  from  above  the  city  to 
its  mouth.  These  two  mountain  ranges  con- 
verge 8  or  10  miles  below  the  city,  thus  plac- 
ing Fuhchau  in  a  vast  natural  amphitheatre, 
through  which  the  Min  winds  majestically, 
difiusing  beauty  and  fertility  throughout  the 
extensive  valley  through  which  it  flows.  The 
British  consulate  stands  on  a  hilly  eminence  in 
the  southern  borders  of  the  city,  from  which 
is  an  extensive  view  of  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  From  the  southern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  city  proper,  the  suburbs  extend  for 
about  three  miles  south-east  to'  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  At  Tongchiu,  a  small  islet 
amid  the  stream,  the  river  is  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge;  420  paces  long,  on  the  north  side, 
resting  on  40  stone  piers,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  by  another,  resting  on  90 
abutments,  extending  to  the  south  shore. 
These  bridges  are  ancient  structures,  and  on 
one  side  are  lined  with  shops.  The  intervening 
island  is  alK)ut  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  dense- 
ly inhabited.    On  the  south  bank  of  the  river 


is  a  large  suburb  of  about  3  miles  in  lengtL 
The  whole  city  within  and  without  the  walls 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  not  less 
than  600,000  souls.  The  foreign  infie  at  this 
port  has  hitherto  been  small,  owin^  in  part  to 
the  difficult  entrance  to  the  river,  uiougn  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  within  12  miles  of  the 
city.  The  native  trade  is  large,  and  the  float- 
ing population  vast  To  perform  the  circuit  of 
the  wails  on  foot  requires  about  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  entire  circuit  is  probably  about 
eight  miles.  This  city  is  the  residence  during 
a  part  of  the  year  of  the  vicerov  of  Fuhkien 
and  Chekiang,  and  of  other  high  officers; 
among  whom  are  the  lieutenant^overnor  and 
the  commander  of  the  Tartar  troops.  The 
Manchus  occupy  the  eastern  section  of  the  citv, 
between  whom  and  the  Chinese  there  is  little 
intercourses  Outside  of  the  south  gate  is  a 
handsome  Catholic  church,  in  which  a  Spanish 
priest  officiates.  Timber  and  paper  are  among 
the  most  considerable  exports  from  Fuhchau. 
Within  a  circuit  of  20  miles  in  either  direction 
from  this  city,  there  is  a  large  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  all  speaking  one  dialect,  which, 
including  the  city,  may  be  the  abode  of  2,000,- 
000.  In  a  political  and  missionary  aspect, 
Fuhchau  is  among  the  most  important  of  the 
Five  Ports,  and  in  view  of  its  commercial  ad 
vantages  may  jet  become  a  place  of  much 
trade.  The  opium  trade  is  here  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  its  destructive  and  demoralis- 
ing influence  is  widely  felt 

Ningpo  is  the  only  important  city  on  the 
coast,  northward  from  Fuhchau.  It  is  situated 
in  290  56'  N.  lat.,  and  l2lo  22'  E.  long., 
near  the  head  of  navi^^ble  water,  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  lake  Fuhchau,  its  native 
commerce  is  large,  but  its  foreign  trade  has 
hitherto  been  small,  excepting  the  opium  trader 
which  is  there  also  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
two  or  three  receiving  ships,  stationed  a  little 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  the  city. 
Its  walls  are  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
the  city  and  suburbs  are  thought  to  contain  a 
population  of  near  300,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  built  cities  on  the  coast,  con- 
taining some  streets  req)ectable  for  width,  and 
many  large  and  well  furnished  shops.  Many 
of  its  dwellings  are  of  two  stories.  It  6tan<u 
in  the  midst  or  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  densely 
peopled,  and  skirted  by  mountains  on  one  side, 
about  18  miles  distant  During  the  late  war 
it  was  captured  by  the  English  troops,  and 
held  by  them  till  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
At  CKinghai,  below  Ningpo,  near  the  river's 
mouth,  tnere  was  a  bloocnr  engagement,  and 
great  carnage  among  the  Chineselbrces. 

Shanghai,  in  lat  II©  10'  N.,  and  long.  12lo 
30'  E.,  is  now  the  rival  of  Canton,  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  Uiigest 
foreign  emporium  in  China.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal seaport  of  Kiangsu,  and  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Wusun^,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Hwang- 
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pee.     By  meatisof  thismer,it  commimlcatep 
with  Sacltau,  San^-kiang,  and  other  cities  on 
the  Grand  Canal ;  while  by  the  Tangtazkiang, 
it  receires  prodaoe  fi*oni  the  south-western  pro- 
Tincea  of  the  empire.     It  hence  enjoys  the 
greatest  advantages  for  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  city  lying  within  the  walls  is  three  miles 
in  circait,  and  the  entire  city  is  estimated  to 
contain  a  population  of  225,000.    It  has,  for 
some  time,  oeen  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
After   an  onsaccessfal  attack,  the  imperial 
troops  burnt  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  is  how  a  desolation.    The  section  occu- 
pied  by  the  foreign  merchants,  in  its  streets 
and  tasteftil  buildings,  much  resembles  a  west- 
ern city,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
neighboring  dwelbngs  of  the'  poor  Chinese. 
This  city  also  stands  on  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  is 
occasionally  overflowed,  causing  great  mor- 
tality, by  the  generation  of  noxious  miasma. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1849.    The  native  trade 
of  Shanghai  is  said  to  be  larger  than  at  any 
other  city  in  the  empire.    Nevertheless,  Shang- 
hai is  a  poorly  bnilt  and  dirty  place,  with  nar- 
row and  densely  crowded  streets,  almost  block- 
ed up  with  articles  of  traffic.    A  large  fleet  of 
opium  receiving-ships  are  stationed  outside  the 
nver  Wusang.    Among  its  heaviest  exports 
are  tea  and  silks.     This  city  is  now  occupied 
by  a  larger  number  of  Protestant  missionaries 
than  any  other  in  the  empire,  and  three  or  four 
tasteful  and  commodious  Cluristian  churches 
have  been  built  within  the  walls,  in  which  large 
oonmgations  have  convened  to  hear  the  word 
of  (Sod.    A  large  Catholic  church  stands  just 
outside  the  walb,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wnsung. 
Nanhng. — Kiangningfoo,  or  Nanking,  tn^ 
capital  of  the  Kianssuprovince,  stands  on  the 
Bouthem  bank  of  the  Yangtsaskiang,  in  about 
320  N.  lat  and  119^  E.  long.     Next  to  Pe- 
king, it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated  city  in^ 
China,  Uiough  now  shorn  of  its  former  glory, 
and  apparently  greatly  abridged  in  its  limits, 
and  diminished  in  population.    It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire  only  about  50  years,  in- 
cluding the  earlier  part  of  the  Ming  dynas- 
ty, the  court  having  been  transferred  to  Peking 
in  1411,  by  tiie  emperor  Tungloch.     It  was 
here  that  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  humiliating  terms  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, in  1842.    It  has  recently  become  cele- 
brated, as  the  theatre  of  conflict  between  the 
imp^iai  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  by  the 
latter  is  still  neld.    At  the  testing  of  this  city 
by  the  insurgents,  the  Manchu  troops  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  inaiscrimin- 
ately  put  to  the  sword.    The  walls  are  still  very 
extensive,  making  its  defence  difficult     The 
ancient  palaces  have   disappeared,  and  fei? 
monuments  of  ancient  royalty  now  remainy  ex- 
cept the  mementos  of  the  princely  dead. 

Nanktne  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower 
completed  m  1430,  after  the  lapse  of  19  years 
from  its  commeacemert,  and  at  a  total  cost  of 


$3,313,978.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  mana* 
factures,  including  satin,  crape,  njinkeen,  paper, 
ink,  and  artificial  flowers  of  pith  paper.  It  id 
also  renowned  for  its  scholars,  and  was,  till 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general of  these  provinces,  and  the  abode 
of  a  host  of  officials  and  literary  men,  anxious 
for  promotion.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  400,000.  Only  a  part  of  the  area  within  the 
walls  is  covered  with  dwellings.  The  surround- 
ing countiy  is  beautified  by  hills,  valleys,  vil- 
lages, and  fruitful  fields. 

The  Arts. — The  productions  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  have  little 
comparative  merit,  though  a  few  centuries  ago, 
China  was  in  advance  of  Europe.  Her  land- 
scape and  other  paintings,  though  excellent  as 
regards  their  coloring,  generally  fail  in  per- 
spective, and  their  ix>rtraits  want  expression. 
Some  of  their  paintings  on  rice  paper,  how- 
ever, are  very  pretty,  and  their  deAneations  of 
the  pevsons  ana  costume  of  their  own  country- 
men, are  manv  of  them  quite  accurate.  Their 
music  is  harsh,  nasal,  sonorous,  and  wanting 
botii  in  harmony  and  melody,  though  admired 
by  themselves.  Their  statuary,  even  the  best 
of  it,  cannot  compare  with  the  Grecian  and 
the  Roman,  and  with  that  of  western  artists  of 
the  present  day. 

Tnough,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Chinese 
excel  in  some  things,  yet  in  general,  they  are 
far  behind  the  WeSern  world.  Their  imple- 
ments are  few  and  simple,  though  well  suited  to 
their  use ;  but  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
multifarious  and  powerful  machinery  by  which 
Christian  nations  can  so  rapidly  and  so  taste- 
fully perform  the  most  delicate  work,  and  exe- 
cute toe  most  magnificent  undertakings.  They 
however  in  some  degree  make  up  in  numbers, 
and  the  ch^pneas  of  labor,  what  they  lack  in 
machinery  and  in  mechanical  skill.  Works 
have  been  executed  in  China,  which  in  magni- 
tude may  compare  wilii  Uie  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  far  exceed  the  proudest  monuments 
of  human  labor  in  the  Western  world. 

The  art  of  printing  from  blocks,  which  is  a 
sjSecies  of  stereotypmg,  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  of  gunpowder,  of  the  most  beautiful 
porcelain,  ana  the  discovery  and  use  of  the 
comnass,  all  originated  among  the  Chinese; 
besiaes  their  exquisite  workmanship  in  cotton, 
silk,  wood,  stone,  ivoir,  and  the  precious  me- 
tals. Of  what  they  know  in  the  arts,  they 
have  borrowed  next  to  nothing  from  other 
nations.  In  this  respect  we  have  learned  more 
firom  the  Chinese  than  they  from  us.  While  we 
were  in  comparative  barbarism,  they  in  me- 
chanical knowledge  and  skill,  were  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day.  Conseauently  for  the'  improvemenlfl 
which  the  Cninese  have  made,  thev,  under 
Qod,  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  their  own 
genius  and  researches. 

AgricuUure,  Productions^  ffc, — Next  to  offi- 
cial promotion  and  iiteraiy  eminence^  agricul 
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tare  is  re^rded  by  the  Ohinese  as  the  most 
honorable,  as.  well  as  the  most  useful  profes- 
sion. It  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
emperor,  who,  at  the  capital,  annually  holds 
the  plough  in  the  presence  of  his  high  officers 
and  thousands  of  uie  people ;  and  a  like  cere- 
mony is  performed  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
provmces,  by  his  high  officers,  as  his  vice- 
gerents. It  is  thus  honored  because  it  is  the 
main  support  of  the  state.  Though  their 
agricultural  implements  are  few,  simple,  and 
rude,  yet  practically,  agriculture  has  been 
made  very  effective,  as  evinced  by  the  unex- 
ampled density  of  the  population.  Though  for 
thousands  of  years  the  same  lands  have  been 
under  culture,  producing  annually  two,  and 
sometimes  three  crops,  yet  so  far  from  becom- 
ing sterile,  they  appear  to  be  increamng  in  fer- 
tility ;  not  only  are  the  alluvial  plains  on  the 
margins  of  the  great  rivers  carefully  culti- 
vated, but  lofty  hills  are  in  many  cases  ter- 
raced from  the  base  to  summit.  For  fertiliz- 
ing their  lands,  the  Chinese  depend  much  on 
night  soil,  which  they  obtain  from  the  cities 
and  villages.  The  maciure  is  collected  for  future 
use  in  pite,  on  the  margins  of  their  fields.  The 
rice  is  firist  thickly  sown  in  a  small  patch,  and 
the  shoots,  when  nearly  a  foot  high,  are  trans- 
planted in  rows  in  the  soft  mud,  and  by  and 
by  between  these  rows  the  shoots  for  a  second 
crop  are  planted,  which  rapidly  matures  after 
the  first  IS  gathered.  For  their  crops  of  rice, 
especially,  the  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, are  greatly  dependent  upon  diligent  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  To  overflow  their  fields,  they 
resort  to  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  exi>e- 
dients;  sometimes  diverting  &e  mountain 
streams  from  their  regular  channels,  watering 
first  the  highest  plots  of  ground,  made  level 
and  bounded  by  low  embankments,  and  from 
thence  descending,  as  the  proprietor  wills,  into 
the  lower  grounds.  In  other  cases,  water  is 
raised  from  canals,  rivers,  and  ponds,  by 
wheels  propelled  bv  water  power,  by  buffaloes, 
or  by  a  species  of  treadmill,  worked  by  two 
persons.  The  water  is  forced  upwards  through 
a  box  trough  by  a  chain  of  paddles  which  re- 
volves over  two  axles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
trough.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Israelites,  who, 
while  in  Egypt,  are  said  to  have  watered  their 
lands  with  the  foot  The  Chinese  gardener 
is  assiduous  in  irrigating  his  plants.  Chinese 
agriculture  in  general  is  much  like  gardening, 
each  family  at  the  most,  ordina^ly  owning  and 
cultivating  but  a  few  acres.  Oxen  and  buffiir 
loes  are  much  employed  in  plowing,  furrow- 
ing, and  rolling  the  ground.  Women  labor 
in  the  fields  in  common  with  the  men.  The 
land,  theoretically,  belongs  to  the  emperor; 
yet  it  descends  to  the  ddest  son,  so  long  as 
the  taxes  are  promptly  paid.  The  younger 
brothers,  however,  with  toeir  families,  being 
joint  laborers,  have  a  perpetual  right  to  a 
support  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  Daugh- 
ters cannot  inherit    The  Chinese  beat  out 


their  grain  in  the  field  on  a  board,  one  end  of 
which  rests  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  that  re- 
ceives the  grain.  The  straw  is  carried  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  men.  Oarts  are  little  used, 
man,  to  a  great  extent  performing  the  labor, 
which  here  is  devolved  upon  the  oeast.  The 
agricultural  classes  do  not  generally  live  upon 
their  lands,  but  in  villages  located  upon  th« 
more  elevated  grounds.  Fences  are  very  rare, 
the  lands  being  divided  by  ridges  of  earth,  or 
embankments,  which  serve  as  footpaths.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  they  are  paved 
with  flat  stones,  lying  transversely.  Some  of 
these  walks  are  many  miles  long.  The  rich 
plains  on  the  rivers  are  minutely  traversed  by 
creeks  and  canals.  Over  these  streams  on  the 
main  routes,  are  thrown  strong  stone  bridges. 

Productions. — ^In  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  rice  is  the  most  important  agrical* 
tural  product  grown  mostly  on  the  plains. 
Wheat  may  rank  next  Sweet  potatoes  are 
produced  on  the  hill  sides,  as  also  tobacco, 
peas,  beans,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
in  the  southern  provinces,  sugar  is  made  from 
the  cane  in  considerable  quantity.  '  Cotton, 
upon  which  the  Chinese  mainly  depend  for 
clothing,  is  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Great  Flain.  The  fruits  of  China  are  much 
the  same  as  in  other  countries  in  the  same 
latitude;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  excellence.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of 
flowers,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  cities.  And  not 
content  with  these,  artificial  flowers  of  great 
beauty  are  manufactured  and  worn  by*  females 
of  all  classes  and  ages.  Money  may  procure 
in  China  almost  any  article  of  food,  clothing, 
or  furniture  that  may  be  desired,  and  at  mo: 
derate  prices.  Foreign  merchandise  may  be 
obtained  for  about  the  same  prices  as  inthis 
country.  Compared  with  the  price  of  food, 
the  relative  value  of  the  dollar  in  China  is 
several  tim^  greater  than  in  this  country. 
But  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  in  China,  who 
must  labor  for  a  mere  pittance,  is  a  difficult 
and  trying  one. 

Commerce. — ^The  Chinese  may  be  called  a 
commercial  people.  They  have  an  extensive 
internal  trade,  and  make  large  exports  in  tea, 
silks,  camphor,  cinnamon,  &ns,  firecrackers, 
porcelain,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  shop.  A  vast  amount  of  native  ship- 
ping may  be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities 
situated  on  navigable  waters.  The  merchants 
are  found  in  the  most  distant  nations  of  her 
wide  colonial  possessions,  in  the  cold  r^ionff 
of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  fiur  west  in  the 
broad  territory  of  Ili,  and  in  the  remotest 
bounds  of  lliibet  Her  ships  find  their  way 
.to  Japan,  and  throughout  the  ports  of  the  L>- 
dian  Archipelago,  Cochin-china  Camboja,  and 
Siam,  and  some  few  have  reached  Burmah  and 
British  India.  Multitudes  of  Chinese  advea 
turers  are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  America&conti- 
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ttent.  The  commercial  enterprise  is  the  more 
remarkable,  in  yiew  of  the  little  protection 
affinrfled  it  by  the  imperial  goyemment,  and 
the  yexatioQS  daties  imposed  on  internal 
trade.  Chinese  merchantmen,  trading  at  the 
different  ports  between  Shanghai  and  Canton, 
haye  been  obliged,  at  great  cost,  to  hire  foreign 
armed  yessels  as  conyoys  to  protect  them  from 
the  pirates  which  swarm  along  the  coast. 
When  once  at  sea,  Chinese  yessels  haye  little 
or  no  protection  from  goyemment  yessels,  and 
if  they  yentore  into  foreign  ports,  they  are  by 
their  own  laws  r^^ardcd  as  aliens.  Bat  such 
ia  the  eommercial  spirit  of  the  Chinese,  that 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  their  trade  is  of 
^reat  extent.  NecesBity  makes  them  a  trad- 
mg  as  well  as  au  agricnltaral  people;  and 
they  are  skilful  managers  of  trade.  Placed 
tdde  by  side  with  Western  merchants  in  Singa- 
pore, Batavio,  Siam,  and  China,  they  do  not 
fall  behind  tliem  in  the  acqubition  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  richest  men  in  Singapore  and 
Batayia  are  said  to  be  Chinese. 

Fts^f'n^. — Multitudes  of  the  Chinese  depend 
upon  fishing  for  a  livelihood.  Jjirge  fleets  of 
fishing  craft  swarm  at  the  mouths  of  the  prin- 
dpal  rivers,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  coast,  sometimes  numbering 
from  one  to  two  hundred  sail.  Yessels  often 
fish  two  and  two,  for  mutual  aid  in  dragging 
their  nets.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  China 
also  abound  with  fishing  craft,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish  are  raised  in  artificial 
ponds.  The  number  of  large  fish  sometimes 
taken  from  a  small  pond,  is  surprising. 
Birds  are  trained  to  catch  fish,  ana  other 
ingenious  modes  of  fishing  are  adopted  in 
which  the  Chinese  excel.  Sharks,  somcv 
times  of  large  size,  are  common  in  the  Chi- 
nese fish  markets.  Fish,  both  fresh  and 
salted,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people,  which  they  eat  with  rice  and 
TegetabW  The  fishermen  are  generally  poor 
and  illiterate,  and  when  reduced  to  straits, 
sometimes  tuin  pirates. 

iMerary  Examinations. — Literary  atlaic- 
oient  is  greatly  prized  in  China,  as  being  a 
passport  to  office,  and  to  distinction  and  influ- 
ence in  society.  In  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  lower  literary  degrees  are  conferred 
on  tltosc  whose  essays  are  adjudged  to  possess 
the  highest  merit  The  themes  are  assigned 
hy  imperial  officers  to  all  alike.  The  candi- 
dates, while  composing  th#?ir  essays,  ore  shut  up 
in  a  large  hall,  and  allowed  nuthiug  but  im- 
plements of  writing ;  and  every  avenue  to  the 
premises  is  gnarded  to  prevent  communication 
from  wifhout.  The  names  of  the  competitors 
sre  not  known  to  the  judges  till  afV»r  their 
dccinon.  Only  a  fixed  number  of  degre««, 
^Wing  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  cf 
*spinwts,  can  U*  I'lmterrcd  at  one  time.  The 
^t  degree  is  called  the  s/Wsa/,  answering  iui- 
pfirfectiy  to  our  A.  B.  The  second  is  kurjin, 
UMUcatiDga  higher  grade  of  literary  attain* 


ment,  and  makes  the  possessor  eligible  to  office, 
the  third  degree,  called  Uinsz,  (entered 
scholars  or  doctors,)  is  triennially  conferred 
at  Peking,  onlj  those  of  the  ku-jiu,  who  have 
not  been  appointed  to  office,  being  eligible,  as 
candidates.  The  fourth  and  highest  degree, 
called  fianlin,  entitles  to  enrolment,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Academy,  with  fixed  sa* 
laries.  The  triennial  examination  for  thi?  de* 
gree  is  held  in  the  palace.  In  thf  conferring 
of  degrees,  great  impartiality  L^jj^rofessed. 
The  meritorious  scholar,  however  poor,  has 
legally  the  same  chance  for  success,  with  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  influential.  Tet,  it  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  there  is  much  of  favorit- 
ism and  bribery.  But  very  few  among  the 
tens  of  thousanos  of  annual  competitors  reach 
even  the  lowest  degree,  and  of  the  successful 
ones  but  few  secure  the  second  degree,  though 
many  straggle  for  it  from  youth  to^^hoary  age. 
The  government  makes  no  provi,<MOii  for  the 
support  of  primary  schools,  nor  does  it  com- 
pel the  people  to  provide  instruction  for  their 
children.  But  the  making  of  distinguished 
scholarship  a  passport  to  office  and  honor,  ex- 
erts a  mighty  influence  upon  the  youth  of 
China,  in  stimulating  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Cfiaractir  aiul  infuence  of  the  Chinese  Clas- 
sics.— With  regard  to  physical,  social,  and 
moral  education,  Chinese  authors  give  many 
excellent  rules.  But  while  they  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  enforce  the 
social  duties  of  man  to  man,  they  make  no 
allusion  to  the  higher  and  more  solemn  duties 
of  man  to  his  Creator  The  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  rulers  and  subjects,  &c.  are  mi- 
nutely described,  and  strenuously  enforced  ;  and 
their  works  on  morals  are  not  without  allu- 
sions to  a  future  recompense  of  the  evil  and 
the  good.  Honesty,  truth,  benevolence,  and 
even  purity  of  heart,  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  are  inculcated.  But  their  views  of  inter- 
nal purity  aLd  of  virtuous  conduct  are  radically 
different  from  the  Bible  standard.  Truth  is  in- 
culcated, but  falsehood  is  practiced  ;  even  Con- 
fucius, their  idolized  sage,  setting  the  example. 
But  the  consciences  of  the  Chinese  are  in  favor 
of  virtue. 

The  classical  writing  of  the  Chinese  are 
chiefly  political  in  their  bearing,  designed  to 
iuatruct  and  admonish  the  ruler  in  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  himself  and  of  the  people.  Their 
influence  over  prince  and  people  is  very  pow- 
erful; and  tlie  writings  and  instructions  of  Con- 
fucius, as  rep<^»i'ted  and  explained  by  h\i\  disci- 
ples. Lave,  doubtless,  been  the  main  support  of 
tlte  Chinese  government,  since  his  day.  (This 
illuslriouii  man  was  horn  551  B.  C.)  He  says 
little  on  religious  stibjects;  but  besides  con- 
niving at  the  popular  supei-stitions  of  his  day, 
he  gave  his  influence  in  support  of  ancestral 
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worship,  by  incalcating  the  religions  yeQenk- 
tion  or  both  the  dead  and  the  liring.  Dr. 
Bridgman  sajs  of  him  :  "  Through  a  long 
life,  of  threescore  and  twelve  years,  Confucius 
busied  himself  exclusiyely  with  the  things  of 
this  world.  He  not  only  wrapped  himself  up 
with  the  tissues  and  tatters  of  his  pagan  an- 
cestors, but  all  his  energies  were  exert^t,  from 
first  to  hsti  in  dissaadmg  his  fellow  mortals 
from  all  thought  of  a  world  to  come.  He 
neither  o^ched  himself,  nor  would  he  allow 
others  to*  inquire,  after  the  wisdom  and  attri- 
butes, or  even  the  existence,  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Creator,  Divinity,  and  divine  things 
had  few  if  any  charms  for  him.  Time  and 
sense,  and  things  present  and  visible,  alone  en- 
grossed all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts. 
In  the  arduous  labors  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  fragmentary  records  or  the  an- 
cients, an^n  repeated  endeavors  to  reform  the 
men  wh(Hh&e  nis  contemporaries,  almost  his 
whole  life  was  occupied.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  gods  of  his  nation  were  vain ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was 
conscious  of  man's  insuMcicncy.  Thus  he  was 
"  without  Gk)d  in  the  world."  On  the  part  of 
his  disciples,  he  is  a  principal  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration. 

The  Chinese  classics  are  decidedly  superior 
in  moral  purity,  to  the  Grecian  and  Koman 
authors;  but  they  teach  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.  They  maintain  that,  however 
corrupt  a  man  may  become  through  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  he  may,  bv  his  own  un- 
aided efforts,  restore  himself  to  pnmeval  purity, 
b'uch  a  doctrine  is  hostile  to  the  humbling 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  fostering  the  pride  of  ti^e 
human  heart  Confucius  seems  to  have  had 
no  very  distinct  idea  of  an  intelligent  Great 
First  Cause,  and  his  follower  are  regarded  as 
atheistical  in  their  sentiments.  So  Une  it  is, 
that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 

Chinese  Schcols. — ^The' Chinese  schools  ori- 
ginate in  the  private  enterprise  of  the  teach- 
ers, whose  wages  depend  on  the  number  of 
their  pupils.  Thev  seldom  number  over  20. 
Three  or  four  dollars  a  month  would  be 
thought  good  wages.  Sometimes  several 
families  unite  in  hiring  a  teaciher  by  the  year. 
Children  usually  enter  school  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  seven.  Each  morning  on  entering 
the  school-room,  the  children  are  required  to 
bow,  first  to  the  tablet  of  ConfVicius,  before 
which  incense  is  burning,  and  then  to  salute 
the  teacher.  He  then  reads  the  lesson,  and 
the  boys  repeat  after  him  the  characters,  until 
they  can  do  so  independently.  Then  each 
one  reads  them  by  himself,  till  he  can  repeat 
them  from  memory.  Chinese  education  is  a 
constant  exercise  of  the  memory,  until  the 
classics  can  be  rehearsed  verbatim.  These  em- 
brace the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
with  copious  commentaries,  by  distinguished 
scholars.  Each  day's  lesson  is  reheai^  by 
the  pupil,  in  the   presence   of  his   teacher, 


and  writing  is  a  daily  exercise.  During  tin* 
first  two  or  three  years  of  study,  they  do  Tittle 
except  to  learn  the  forms  and  sounds  of  th« 
characters  in  their  particular  dialect,  which  ir 
most  cases  widely  differ  from  the  vulgar  tongue 
Consequently  the  books  which  they  have  me 
morised  are  not  ODderstood.  Alter  three  Oi 
four  yem  of  hard  study,  thev  begin  to  be  ini 
tiated  into  the  meaning  of  the  <£aracter8,  thr 
teacher  daily  explaining  a  few  of  them  market 
with  red  ink,  ana  requiring  hispnpils  to  repeat 
the  explanations  after  him.  The  number  thm 
explained  is  gradually  increased,  until  simpk 
sentences  are  explained,  and  ultimately  the  en 
tire  text  The  constant  use  of  the  pencil,  first 
in  copying  the  characters,  and  afterwards  ii 
composing,  gives  the  Chinese  student  great 
skin  and  celerity  in  writing. 

The  Chinese  Language, — ^The  Chinese  char 
acters  were  originally  symbols,  not  of  sounds, 
but  of  ideas ;  but  most  of  them  now  bear  not 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  tilings  signi- 
fied. In  the  imperial  dictionary  tiiere  arc 
about  80,000  characters,  composed  of  214 
radicals,  or  elements,  according  to  which  the^ 
are  arranged.  *  Thousands  of  these  characters 
are  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  not  above  8,000 
or  10,000  of  the  remainder  are  in  common 
use.  But  the  thorough  masterv  of  these— in 
their  forms,  sounds,  and  significations — ^is  a 
herculean  work,  especially  including  the  ready 
and  felicitous  use  of  them  in  composition. 
But  such  is  the  attachment  of  the  Chinese  to 
their  systeiia  of  writing,  that  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  it, 
and  adopt  an  alphabetic  system.  The  Chinese 
character  serves  them  as  a  universal  medium 
of  communication,  which  no  alphabetic  system 
coif  Id  do,  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  and  diver- 
sity of  dialects  spoken  within  tne  eighteen 
provinces.    In  Fokien  alone  are  eleven  priDci- 

Eol  dialects.  The  Chinese  written  character 
as,  without  doubt,  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  amid  its  frequent 
change  of  dynasties.  It  has  likewise  availed 
to  maintain  identity  of  manners,  customs,  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  llie  empire,  in  its  grand 
characteristics,  has  thereby  become  stereo- 
typed, and  new  modes  of  thought  and  action 
are  difficult  to  be  introduced.  In  this  lan- 
guage, free,  bold,  elo<^uent  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress is  next  to  impossible.  As  a  medium  of 
thought,  it  has  great  advantages  and  marked 
defects. 

The  Chinese  system  of  education,  though  it 
supplies  valuable  mental  discipline,  .yet  rather 
cramps  the  mental  energies,  and  impedes  ex- 
pansive, vigorous,  independent  thouglit  The 
memory  is  sorely  tasked,  whHe  the  reasoning 
powers  are  but  partially  exercised.  It  imparts 
little  knowledge.  One  may  hold  the  first  rank 
among  the  Chinese  literati,  and  yet  be  igno- 
rant of  the  most  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools.  Manj  respect- 
able Chinese  scholars  are  not  acquainted  with 
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the  geography  even  of  their  own  ooiintry. 
There  are  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  geo- 
graphy, and  civil  and  political  condition  of  the 
principal  Christian  nations,  bnt  this  knowledge 
they  Old  not  acquire  at  school. 

Ability  to  Read, — ^There  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  intelligent 
readers  in  China,  accoraing  to  the  locality  oi 
the  observer.  Among  fanners,  fishermen,  boat- 
men, small  mechanics,  and  petty  tradesmen, 
there  are  comparativdy  few  intelligent  read- 
ers, though  some  of  them  are  familiar  with  the 
few  characters  used  in  their  particular  voca- 
tions. As  the  result  of  somewhat  extensive 
inquiry,  the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  China  can  understand  books  written  in 
the  simplest  and  most  popular  style.  Many 
read  the  characters  fluently,  who  do  not  under* 
stand  their  meaning.  Female  education  is  not 
appreciated  in  China,  and  few  females  can 
read. 

Industry  and  Frugality. — Compared  with 
other  eastern  nations,  the  Chinese  are  an  in- 
dustrious people,  though  among  them  are  found 
multitudes  of  idle  vagabonds.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  frugal  from  necessity.  By  their 
skilf  in  cooking,  tney  secure  consiaerable  vari- 
ety of  food  with  very  limited  means.  Multi- 
tudes fSsed  themselves  for  less  than  four  cents 
a  day.  Salt;  fish,  rice  and  vegetables,  with  a 
few  simple  condiments,  constitute  a  large  part 
of  their  food  ;  though  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles may  be  had  in  the  cities  by  those  who  are 
able  to  buy. 

Marriage. — Children  are  often  very  early 
betrothed^rv  their  parents,  sometimes  even  in 
infancy.  Tins  is  done  through  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  make  a  regular  profession  of  match- 
making. And,  however  unsuitable  the  match, 
when  once  made,  it  is  inviolable.  In  many 
cases,  they  never  see  each  other  until  the  period 
of  their  marriage.  Instances  have  been  known 
of  betrothed  damsels  committing  suicide,  to 
escape  union  with  the  persons  to  whom  they 
bad  oeen  betrothed.  Before  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  a  stipulated  sum  must  be  paid 
to  the  parents  of  the  oride,  generally  from  20 
to  100  dollars,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties.  Their  marriages  are  pompous 
and  expensive.  The  bride,  locked  up  in  a  red 
quilt  sedan,  borne  by  four  men,  and  sometimes 
follow&l  by  an  immense  train  gaily  dressed, 
with  music,  banners,  and  other  paraphamalia, 
is  carried  by  night  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom, where  the  parties  pledge  each  other  in 
a  cup  of  wine,  and  ihe  joint  worship  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  sometimes  joined  with  pro- 
etration  to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  At 
the  marriage  feast,  spirituous  liquors  are  freely 
Qsed.  The  sexes  eat  and  drink  separately, 
when  the  young  wife  is  subjected  to  many 
severe  iokes. 

Condition  of  Females. — The  Chinese  females 
ve  veiy  rigidly  confined  to  the  house,  and  en- 


joy limited  opportunities  of  social  intercoiirse, 
even  with  their  own  sex.  Brothers  and  sisters 
are  in  a  great  degree  isolated  from  each  other. 
When  a  visitor  enters  the  house,  the  betrothed 
girl  must  reture  into  a  private  apartment. 
Almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
Chinese  females  lead  a  life  of  painful  degrada- 
tion and  toil :  at  home,  imprisoned,  and  after 
marriage  subjected  to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  an 
unfeeling  husband  and  a  cruel  mother-in-law, 
until  she  in  turn  is  allowed  to  domineer  over 
the  unhappy  wives  of  her  sons.  How  enviable 
the  lot  of  daughters  bom  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands  1 

Funerals  and  Burying  Grounds. — On  the 
decease  of  parents,  their  remains  are  enclosed 
in  air-tight  coffins,  and  for  7  weeks  retained  in 
the  house,  and  every  fourth  day  is  devoted  to 
special  funeral  rites.  Food  is  ofimd  them,  the 
essence  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  eat,  and 
prayers  are  oflered  by  Budhists  and  Tauist 
priests  for  the  happiness  of  their  spirits.  In 
these  ceremonies  there  appears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Much  importance  is  attach- 
ed by  the  Chinese  to  the  circumstances  and 
place  of  interment  of  their  dead,  as  afibcting 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  survivors.  Wo- 
men are  their  principal  mourners.  To  see 
them  kneeling  and  howling  in  lonely  burial 
grounds,  as  the  writer  has  seen  them,  by  the 
graves  of  their  husbands  and  children,  is  in- 
deed heart-rending.  Into  their  dark  minds, 
their  religion  sh^  no  ray  of  light  to  illumi- 
nate the  gloomy  regions  of  the  dead. 

The  barren  hills  and  the  mountain  sides  are 
the  chosen  places  of  sepulture,  but  necessity, 
in  some  parts,  compels  them  to  bury  on  the 
plains.  Vaults  are  not  uncommon.  Great 
numbers  of  the  dead  are  placed  in  plank  cof- 
fins and  retained  above  ground  for  many  years. 
They  are  arranged  sometimes  in  open  sheds, 
often  to  the  number  of  15  or  20,  side  by  side, 
being  the  deceased  members  of  the  same  fami- 
ly. Within  the  city  walls,  interments  are 
seldom  allowed.  The  Budhist  priests  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  place  the  ashes  in 
common  vaults. 

Gaoemment. — ^The  Chinese  govemment  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  under  different  dy- 
nasties, nearly  4000  ^^ears.  It  is  a  system  ven- 
erable for  its  antiquity,  and  wonderful  for  its 
unity  and  official  responsibility,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  of  its  officers ;  the  emperor, 
however,  being  theoretically  responsible  to 
none,  unless  to  heaven,  whose  vicegerent  he 
professes  to  be.  There  are  nine  orders  of  civil 
and  military  mandarins,  distinguished  by  the 
color  and  material  of  the  buttons  on  their 
caps,  by  the  ornaments  on  their  girdles,  and 
some  other  insignia  on  their  robes.  Civil  and 
military  officers  are  on  nearly  an  equal  footing ; 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  latter  are  commonly 
held  by  Manchus,  they  operate  as  checks  and 
spies  upon  each  other.    Every  officer  through 
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oat  the  provinces,  is  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
coant  of  his  administration  to  the  emperor, 
through  the  officer  next  in  rank  above  him ; 
so  that  the  relative  merits  of  all  may  be 
known  and  awarded.  A  general  council, 
composed  of  the  most  distingnished  personages 
in  the  empire,  assembles  daily,  at  the  palace 
in  Peking,  in  the  imperial  presence.  This  coun- 
cil is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  thought  to' corres- 
pond practically  with  the  ministry  of  western 
nations.  It  consists  of  both  Chinese  and 
Manchus,  and  includes  the  chancellors  of  the 
cabinet,  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  Six  Boards,  and  the  chief  officers  of  all 
the  other  courts  in  the  capital,  all  being  se- 
lected by  the  emperor.  Its  business  is  to 
write  the  imperial  edicts,  and  to  aid  the  empe- 
ror by  its  joint  consultations.  The  imperial 
cabinet  is  a  still  more  select  council,  composed 
of  the  four  high  chancellors,  and  two  assistant 
chancellors,  consisting  equally  of  Chinese  and 
Manchus.  Subordinate  to  the  cabinet  ia  a 
lar^e  body  of  officers,  of  six  different  grades,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Manchus.  The  first  on 
the  list  of  the  chancellors,  is  regarded  as  the 
premier.  Their  business  is  to  deliberate  on 
the  government  of  the  empire,  proclaim  the 
imperial  will,  and  aid  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  empire;  all 
concerns,  from  the  highest  official  appoint- 
ments, down  to  the  lowest  police  court  of 
crime,  being  through  this  cabinet,  brought 
before  the  imperial  court  Other  minor  duties 
also  devolve  on  this  body.  The  opinions  of 
these  ministers  on  the  numerous  documents 
which  come  before  them,  are  expressed  in 
writing,  on  slips  of  paper  appended  to  the 
same,  which,  early  on  the  following  morning 
are  submitted  to  the  emperor,  being  read  by 
the  prime  minister,  usually  a  Manchu,  and 
the  aecision  of  the  sovereign  is  immediately 
written  b^  one  of  the  Chinese  chancellors. 
Business  is  thus  rapidly  expedited.  Subor- 
dinate to  these  two  councils,  are  the  Six 
Boards,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Censorate, 
Courts  of  Representation  and  Appeal,  and  the 
Imperial  Academy,  making  in  all,  thirteen  de- 
partments. 

The  Pacing  Gazette  is  compiled  from  the  doc- 
uments of  the  General  Council,  and  is  to  the 
people  the  main  source  of  information  touch- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  empire.  Copies  of  this 
paper  are  transmitted  to  the  high  provincial 
officers,  and  without  change  or  comment  are 
allowed  to  be  reprinted  and  widely  circulated. 
The  Six  Boards  are  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
of  Revenue,  of  Rites,  of  War,  of  Public  Works, 
and  of  Punishments.  At  the  head  of  each  of 
these  Boards  are  two  presidents  and  four  vice- 
presidents,  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Manchus 
are  equally  represented;  and  subordinate  to 
each  of  these  is  a  large  retinue  of  officers  of 
different  grades.  The  Censorate  is,  in  its  infil^- 
encs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Courts  ; 
and  examples  have  not  been  wanting  of  great 


fidelity  in  the  reproof  even  of  emperors  them< 
selves,  by  courageous  ministers.  Its  powers 
are  extensive  in  connection  with  the  aominis- 
tration  of  the  courts,  the  provincial  officers,  and 
the  criminal  jurisprudence.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
fidelity  of  these  public  censors. 

The  whole  number  holding  civil  offices  in 
the  empire,  is  estimated  at  about  14,000 ;  but 
the  dependents  on  the  government  are  much 
more  numerous.  In  the  empire  are  eight  vice- 
roys and  15  lieutenant-gOA^ernors,  each  viceroy 
having  the  government  of  two  provinces,  or 
two  high  offices  in  one  province.  The  lieuten- 
ant-governors are  sometimes  subordinate  to 
the  viceroys ;  but,  in  other  cases,  they  govern 
indm)endently.  Every  important  position,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments,  is  pro- 
vided with  its  appropriate  officer,  down  to  the 
lowest  rank.  In  theory,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment would  seem  to  be  the  most  perfect  gov- 
ernment on  earth ;  but  in  practice,  it  is  far 
otherwise,  owing  chiefly  to  a  want  of  integrity 
in  its  officers.  They  look  for  gain,  and  are  sel- 
dom very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  secur- 
ing it.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  speaking  of 
Sir  George  Stanton's  translation  of  the  Chinese 
Code  of  Law,  says,  "  When  we  turn  from  the 
ravings  of  the  Zendavesta  or  the  Puranos,  to 
the  tone  of  sense  and  business  in  this  Chinese 
collection,  it  is  like  passing  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  arivelings  of  dotage  to  the 
exercise  of  an  improved  understanding ;  and 
redundant  and  minute  as  these  laws  are,  in 
many  particulars,  we  scarcely  know  a  Euro- 
pean code,  that  Ls  at  once  so  copious  and  so 
consistent,  or  so  free  from  intricacy,  bigotry, 
and  fiction."  But,  whatever  may  be  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  go%'ernment  is 
oppressive  and  corrupt  in  its  practice,  often 
illegal  in  its  exactions,  and,  frequently,  for  a 
bribe,  screening  the  guilty  and  oppressing  the 
innocent.  Woe  to  him  who,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
officials,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  escape  without 
being  fleeced,  if  nothing  worse.  It  is  probable 
that  as  many  perish  in  the  wretched  prisons 
of  China,  from  want  and  cruel  treatmppt,  as 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  nominal  salaries  of  Chinese  officials  are 
thoughl  to  form  but  a  small  part  of  their 
actual  receipts,  a  vast  amount  being  the  fruit 
of  bribery  and  illegal  exaction.  Their  retain- 
ers also  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  hardly  bo 
satisfied.  Pity  has  little  place  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  prisoner,  whether  innocent  or  ^ilty, 
is  severely  taxed  for  his  scanty  privileges. 
Chinese  legislation  is  defective,  neither  defining 
nor  ack nowlcdging  the  rights  of  the  subject.  A 
watchful  and  rapacious  police  swarm  in  every 
city  and  hamlet,  as  spies  on  the  people,  and  no 
one  knows  when  he  is  safe  ana  in  whom  he 
may  confide :  and  he  prefers  suffering  heavy 
exactions  to  resistance  or  complaint,  lest  he 
should  expose  himself  to  ten-fold  worse  cvll& 
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fiat  when  large  bcMfies  of  the  people  are 
jointly  6ubject«l  to  heavy  exactions,  tbey  do 
Bometimea  resist,  and  inflict  sore  retribution 
on  their  oppressors.  There  is  nothing  like 
popular  representation  in  the  goyernment,  and 
appeals  from  iniquitous  judicial  decisions  are, 
in  most  cases,  impossible.  The  judges  report 
to  their  superiors  as  suits  their  own  conveni- 
ence. The  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  mainly  the  result  of  slavish  fear,  gene- 
rated by  constant  surveillance  and  the  ab^ncc 
of  mutual  confidence  and  legal  responsibility. 
K^ery  neighb<»rhood  has  its  local  overseers, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  charge,  and  no  member  of  a  family  or 
clan  can  oifend  the  government  without  in- 
volving his  relatives  in  suffering.  This  system 
of  fear  and  espionage  extends  from  the  hum- 
blest  of  the  people,  through  all  ranks  upwards, 
to  the  highest  minister  of  the  realm.  In  the 
Chinese  civil  polity,  there  is  much  resemblance 
to  the  regulations  of  the  camp.  The  fact, 
however,  that  this  system  of  government  has 
continued  for^  thousands  of  years,  securing  to 
so  many  millions  such  an  amount  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  speaks  much  in  its  favor.  Both 
the  Monguls  and  Manchus,  though  originally 
bvbarians,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
maxims,  usages  and  laws  of  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese sovereigns,  as  detailed  by  Confucius  and 
hb  disciples.  In  theorv,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  patriarchal,  the  emperor  being  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  his  people ;  and  os,  in 
China,  the  father  has,  under  certain  regular 
tions,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children,  so  the  emperor,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  though  not  irrespective  of  law,  in- 
flicts upon  his  erring  children  his  fatherly  cor- 
recUoos,  even  to  death  itself,  through  his  con- 
stituted official  agents.  As  deccosed  parents 
and  ancestors  are  the  objects  of  religious  ven- 
eration, so  the  emperors  are  worshiped  both 
before  and  after  their  decease.  This  worship 
is  required  of  the  high  officers  when  they  con- 
vene in  the  palace.  The  emperor  is  theoreti- 
cally Heaven's  vicegerent,  and  the  ceremonies 
and  objects  of  worship  of  the  state  religion 
are  not  allowed  to  the  people.  He  only  and 
the  high  officers  to  whom  he  delegates  the 
riffht,  must  sacrifice  to  high  Heaven.  For 
others  to  do  it  would  be  rebellion.  No  one 
can  be  an  official  In  China,  without  being  an 
idolator,  the  officers  being  required  on  certain 
occasions  to  honor  the  local  deities.  In  the 
ceremonies  of  the  state  religion,  the  emperor 
is  the  chief-priest.  Like  the  Pope  of  Borne, 
he  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself, 
that  he  is  God.  The  grand  objects  of  imperial 
worship  are  heaven,  earth,  the  temple  of  imperial 
ancestors,  and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  of  grain. 
StoMling  Arrnif. — The  army  of  the  present 
dynasty  is  numerically  large,  being  estimated 
at  1,200,000  ;  but,  in  the  late  war  with  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  conflict  with  the  insur- 
gents, it  bos  proved  inefficient.    The  Tartar 
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soldiers  are  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  army, 
but  they  have  become  enervated  by  idleness 
and  vice.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
consists  of  a  sort  of  militia,  who  are  main- 
tained in  part  by  a  small  stipend  from  the 
government,  and  in  part  by  their  own  labors. 
Several  times  a  year  they  meet  to  be  drilled, 
presenting,  on  such  occasions,  a  truly  grotesque 
appearance.  Chinese  forts  are  manned  with 
ruaely-constructed  ordnance,  wanting  in  some 
cases  even  a  clumsy  gun-cnrrioge.  Their  port 
holes  are  of  immoderate  size.  Their  navy, 
though  numerous,  is  furnished  with  inexpe- 
rienced officers  and  seamen,  and  is  despised 
even  by  its  own  people.  The  admirals  know 
little  of  the  sea,  and  when  called  to  meet  the 
enemy,  are  said  sometimes  to  depute  their  sub- 
alterns to  the  command.  They  cannot  even 
cope  with  the  pirates  that  infest  the  coast, 
having,  at  times,  been  obliged  to  buy  their 
friendship  with  silver. 

Revenue  and  Disbursements, — The  annual 
revenue  of  China  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  $120,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  Aside 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  palace,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Manchu  nobility,  who  are  related 
to  the  throne,  and  tlie  presents  sent  to  the 
Mongul  and  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  main  expenditures  are  Ibr  the  support 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  civil  officers.  The  nominal  sala- 
ries of  the  latter  are  small,  compared  with 
that  of  western  civilians.  The  salary  of  a 
viceroy  or  governor-general,  who  rules  over 
more  than  50.000,000,  is  only  about  $27,000  ; 
that  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  $21,333 ;  that 
6f  a  treasurer,  $12,000  ;  and  from  thence  the 
salaries  gradually  decrease,  according  to  rank, 
to  about  $170.  As  regards  legal  taxation, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  support  of 
government,  China  is  favored  above  every 
principal  country  in  Europe.  And,  as  there  ia 
no  powerful  aristocracy  in  China,  the  money 
that  is  squeezed  out  of  the  people  by  the  ofia> 
ccrs,  returns  back  among  the  masses 

Physical,  Social,  and  mora*  Condition, — ^The 
mass  of  the  Chinese,  according  to  our  stand- 
ard of  competency,  are  miserably  poor  ;  and 
vet  such  is  their  ^rcat  simplicity  as  to  style  of 
living,  and  skill  in  making  the  most  of* their 
little,  that  their  actual  suffering  from  want  is 
not  great  Their  system  of  clanship,  though 
the  source  of  many  and  great  evils,  yet  inclines 
them  to  afford  relief  to  their  kindred.  Living 
as  they  do,  in  large  families,  often  Including 
parents,  children,  grand-children,  and  even 
great-grand-children,  numbering,  in  some 
cases,  sixty  or  more  individuals,  there  is 
something  like  equalitv  of  condition.  But 
in  seasons  of  general  scarcity  the  suffer- 
ing must  be  very  great  and  general ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  government,  out 
of  its  storehouses,  can  impart  to  the  poor,  mul- 
titudes die  of  famine,  nnu  others  are  driven  to 
robbery  and  piracy.    Granaries  are  provided 
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by  the  government  in4Iie  walled  towns,  to  be 
opened  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  from  which  food 
is  cither  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  or  gratui- 
tously distributed,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant  It  is  a  politic  and  be- 
nevolent provision,  reminding  ns  of  the  plan  of 
Joseph,  in  anticipation  of  the  Egyptian  famine. 

According  to  our  ideas  of  comfort,  the 
dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  are  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme.  They  ^re  low,  damp, 
dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  abounding  m 
filth.  Tlieir  furniture  is  meagre,  often  con- 
sisting of  only  a  few  rude  stools  and  a  board 
platform  for  a  bedstead,  on  which  is  spread  a 
mat,  with  sometimes  a  block  of  wood  for  a 
pillow.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  we  com- 
paratively spacious,  and  well-furnished  with 
chairs,  bedsteads,  light-stands,  tables,  cup- 
bo  jirds,  and  other  articles,  both  tasteful  and 
convenient ;  but  even  their  dwellings  are  want- 
ing in  cleanliness  and  comforUyei  they  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  we  should  be  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Knowing  nothing  better,  they 
think  their  condition  an  enviable  one,  and 
would  not  willingly  exchange  circumstances 
with  any  people.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  rigidlv 
maintained ;  and  the  cruel  practice  of  bind- 
ing the  feet  of  female  children  does  not  exist 
to  much  extent  among  the  farming  classes,  nor 
among  boat-women — servants  are  often  free 
from  it  Fashion,  however,  still  binds  and 
shrivels  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  civilians, 
•merchants,  mechanics,  and  humble  artizans; 
;and  when  poverty  is  conjoined  with  disability 
for  active  labor,  the  wretched  female  becomes 
-the  subject  of  extreme  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion. Small  feet  are  necessary  to  complete  a 
tOhinaman's  idea  of  beauty ;  and  consequently 
•^daughters  can  seldom  be  respectably  married 
without  being  thus  tortured  and  fettered.  The 
^daughters  of  the  Manchu  are  never  subjected  to 
this  practice. 

The  present  Chinese  custom  of  shaving  the 
bead,  and  allowing  the  hair  on  the  crown  to 
grow  to  an  indefinite  length,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  tiiepresent  dvnastv,  as  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection. ^What  was  then  their  shame  is  now 
'their  pride.  The  Chinese  possess  much  corpo- 
ireal  vigor,  can  endure  much  toil,  and  a  good 
proportion^of  them  attain  to  old  age.  Though 
.-among  the^more  respectable  classes  there  is  an 
excessive  ;and  favorite  attention  to  ceremony, 
yet  in  general  their  minds  and  manners  are 
gross,  and  their'  conversation  indecent  Their 
Bacchanalian  revels  are  frequent  and  noisy, 
accompanied  with  ingenious  devices  to  excite 
them  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  refining  influence  of  intelligent 
.and  virtuous  female  society  is  greatly  needed. 

3Ioral  Condition, — Most  of  those  vices  which 
are  known  to  exist  among  other  heathen  nar 
tions,  prevail  amon^  the  Chinese.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ApoctTe  in  the  Ist  of  Romans, 
la  a  f^thful  description  of  their  character  as  a 


people.  The  Chinese  are  a  natioin  of  liat^ 
and  they  are  adepts  in  the  arte  of  decqstioa. 
They  are  also  given  to  gambling,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  A  great  amount  ol 
spirituous  liquor  is  drank  in  connection  with 
their  food,  and  on  other  oceafllons,  bnt  beastly 
intoxication  is  not  common  in  open  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  seclusion  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Chinese,  there  are  probably 
few  countries  in  which  prostitution  is  mara 
common  and  public,  or  attended  with  less  dis- 
grace ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  system  of  legidi^ 
ed  concubinage. 

The  Opium  Trade  and  Opivm  Smoking^ — 
Of  all  the  vices  prevailing  among  the  Chinese, 
the  smoking  of  opium  is  Uie  mrat  destructive 
to  property,  healtn,  and  life.    It  appears  to 
have  been  first  brought  to  China  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, as  early  as  1767.    That  year  1,000 
chests  were  sold  at  Macao.    The  English  East 
India  Company  commenced  the  importation 
of  opium  in  1673.    In  1780,  two  receiving^ 
ships  were  stationed  a  little  south  of  Macao, 
at  Lark's  Bay.    As  early  as  the  year  1600,  an 
Imperial  edict  was  issued  against  its  sale  ^d 
use  in  China,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrona 
effects  of  its  use.    In  1 809,  the  Hong  merdiantB 
were,  by  the  government,  eompelled  to  give 
bonds  that  opium  should  be  discharged  from 
no  vessel  at  Whampoa.    But  though  steadily 
opposed  by  the  supreme  government  of  China, 
its  subordinate  agents,  at  Uie  principal  points 
on  the  coast,  have  never  been  proof  against 
the  seductive  power  of  gold,  and  their  own 
love  of  this  poisonous  drug ;  and  with  slight 
interruptions,  this  iniquitous  and  contraband 
trade  has,  till  the  present  time,  continued 
steadily  to  increase.    I'he  opium  is  chiefly  of 
two  kinds,  Benares  and  Patna,  produced  with 
compulsory  labor,  by  the  East  India  Com- 
panv,  and  sold  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  Malwa 
produced  in  a  province  in  the  western  part  of 
India,  under  the  government  of  native  princes, 
and  sold  at  Bomoay.    It  pays  the  Company 
a  transit  .duty  of  400  rupees  per  chest,  the 
number  of  chests  in  1846  being  25,000,  and 
furnishing  the  government  a  net  income  of 
£1 ,000,000.   In  the  same  year,  the  income  from 
the  opium  sold  at  Calcutta  was  £2,000,000, 
making  a  gross  amount  of  income  from  this 
article  of  £3,000,000.    In  1647,  at  Calcutta 
alone,  the  revenue  from  Opium,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  31,000  chests,  was  £3,000,000. 
Most  of  the  opium  sold  at  these  two  ports,  is 
exported  to  China,  at  an  estimated  profit  of 
about  15  per  cent  to  the  merchant    About 
50  armed-vessels  are  constantly  employed  in 
this  trade,  including  the  large  number  of  re- 
ceiving ships,  stationed  at  Lintin,  below  Can- 
ton, and  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  along  the  coast  to  Shanghai,  in- 
cluding Nomoa,  Amoy,  Chin-Chin,  Fuhchan 
and  ^ingpo.    These  receiving  ships  ar&  all 
abundanUy  supplied  with  opium,  and  attended 
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idHk  dippen  coDstaiztly  pwising  up  and  down 
tbe  coast.    Including  the  irregnlar  craft,  the 
nambcr  of  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the 
opium  trade  mnst  be  mnch  larger  than  lias 
been  mentioned.    It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Na^^an 
Allen,  in  his  valuable  Essay  on  the  Opium 
Trade,  that  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  firm  of  Jar- 
dine,  Matheaon  &  Co.,  being  about  to  return 
to  ^^Dgland  a  few  years  since,  divided  with  his 
partners  £3,000,000,   almost  915,000,000  of 
profit  in  trade,  the  mater  portion  of  which 
had  been  accomulated  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
Thus  both  the  production  and  sale  of  opium 
are  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain, 
regiurdless  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  this 
uSde.     Notwithstanding  the  cupidity  of  all 
ranks  of  the  imperial  officers  in  the  provinces, 
manifested  in  their  readiness  to  receive  bribes 
to  allow  the  introduction  and  use  of  this  dru^, 
the   government  at   Peking  has    been  uni- 
formly  opposed  to  the^rade.    In  1839,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween England  and  China,  upwards  of  20,000 
chests,  valued  at  $12,000,000,  having  been  de- 
livered up  to  Commissioner  Lin,  at  Canton, 
through  nis  compulsory  measures,  were  de- 
gtroyra  by  command  of  the  emperor.     This 
remarkable  act,  committed  as  it  was  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  invasion,  which  soon  actu- 
alfy  followed,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cere opposition  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
the  opium  trade.    It  has  been  computed  that 
not  leas  than  4,000,000  of  the  Chinese  are  ha- 
bitual opium  smokers,  and  that  the  average 
lengUi  of  the  lives  of  these  wretched  men, 
aOo'  becoming  addicted  to  this  habit,  is  not 
above  ten  years.    On  this  calculation,  400,000 
of  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
opium,  are  annually  hurried  into  the  grave. 
On   whose  souls    must  the  blood  of    these 
daughtered    multitudes  rest?      In  the  light 
of  God's  word,  what  a  weight  of  criminal 
responsibility  must  press  upon  that  company 
whose  coffers  are  annually  filled  with  the  price 
of  60  much  blood  ?     And  no  less  guilty  are 
those  who  aid  and  abet  it  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  emperor  of  China,  when  urged  to  increase 
his  revenue,  by  legalizing  the  opium  trade,  re- 
plied :  ^  It  is  true,  I  cannot  prevent  the  intro- 
doction  of  the  flowing  poison;  gain-seeking 
and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensuality, 
defeat  my  wishes ;  but  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery 
of  my  people."    A  noble  sentiment,  worthy  of 
a  Christian  mind  1    What  a  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its 
multitudes  of  nominally  Christian  coadjutors, 
in  the  sale  of  opium  f   Very  naturally  may 
the  Chinese  regara  with  abhorrence  that  reli- 
gion which  in  their  view  tolerates,  if  not  en- 
courages, such  iniquity.    The  use  of  it  rapidly 
enervates,  emaciates,  and  destroys  the  body, 
oftra  speedily  reducing  the  infatuated  smoker 
to  the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton,  and 
its  iffixts  upon  the  immortal  mind  are  even 


more  to  be  deplored,  wasting  its  vigor  and  in- 
capacitating it  for  powerful  and  continuous 
e£rort  The  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  of 
the  confirmed  smoker  are  too  great  to  be 
described.  His  state  may  be  called  one  of  liv^ 
ing  death.  While  he  has  the  means  of  pro- 
curing wholesome  food,  the  injurious  efiecis 
of  his  indulgence  are  less  powerful ;  but  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  excessive  vice,  he  can 
no  longer  procure  healthful  aliment,  and  opium 
likewise  fails  him,  then  diarrhea  comes,  and 
often  amid  his  own  filtH,  and  by  the  way  side, 
the  wretched  man  dies  like  a  brute.  On  this 
subject  the  writer  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation. The  use  of  this  drug  turns  out  a 
numerous,  miserable,  and  abandoned  class  of 
men,  who  subsist,  while  they  have  strength  to 
move,  by  begging  in  the  streets,  a  mere  pit- 
tance, from  shop  to  shop,  and  finally,  in  many 
cases,  perish  by  the  way  side,  without  an  eye 
to  pity  them  or  a  hand  to  help.  Numbers  by 
the  use  of  opium  suddenly  terminate  their 
wretched  lives,  and  rush,  uncalled,  into  a  mise- 
rable eternity.  Multitudes  of  unhappy  fe- 
males in  the  same  way  wilfully  destroy  them- 
selves, often  as  a  consequence  of  the  vices  of 
their  husbands.  The  misery  which  this  drug 
introduces  into  families  and  communities,  and 
the  vice  and  crime  of  which  it  is  the  occasion, 
cannot  be  told.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of 
the  opium  smoker ;  and  he  himself,  while  he 
groans  beneath  his  chains,  and  hates,  with  pe- 
culiar malignity,  the  instruments  of  his  ruin, 
despairingly  surrenders  himself  to  bis  fate, 
having  neither  the  physical  nor  the  moral  re- 
solution to  abandon  the  drug.  Such  is  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  millions  of  the 
Chinese.  The  evil  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  threatens,  like  a  resistless 
flood,  to  overwhelm  the  empire.  At  a  mode- 
rate calculation  the  first  cost  of  opium  to  the 
Chinese  is  about  940,000,000  annually,  most 
of  which  is  paid  in  silver,  though  of  late  Chi- 
nese producte  have,  to  some  extent,  been  taken 
in  exchange.  Opium  and  the  implements 
used  in  smoking  it  are  publicly  sold,  and  the 
dens  in  which  ite  victims  congregate  now  need 
little  concealment.  The  higher  classes  arp 
much  addicted  to  this  vice.  From  careful  and 
repeated  inquiries  of  intelligent  individuals, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  opium  is  used 
by  more  than  one-half  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation  of  Fuhchau.  probably  the  proportion 
is  about  the  saiie  at  the  other  ports.  But  the 
first  cost  of  opium  to  the  Chinese  is  only  a 

Eart  of  its  actual  expense.  The  officers  must 
e  bribed  to  wink  at  its  sale ;  the  native  mer- 
chants must  fill  their  coficrs ;  and  the  prepar 
ers  and  retailers  of  the  drug  must  all  live  by 
their  iniquitous  business.  jBut  the  pecuniary 
loss,  though  enormous,  weighs  but  a  feather  in 
comparison  with  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
evils  which  result  from  the  traffic.  The  exam 
pie  of  Christian  nations  in  obstinately  perse 
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yering  in  this  U  ide,  in  opposition  to  national 
law,  and  in  the  face  of  these  terrible  evils, 
tends  most  powerfully  to  prejudice  the  Chi- 
nese against  the  glorious  Gospel.  The  writer 
has  had  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  in  his  ex- 
perience as  a  missionary.  Next  to  the  deep 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  sale  by  foreigners 
and  use  by  the  Chinese  of  this  drug,  consti- 
tute the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Gospel  in  China.  And  yet  there 
seems  little  hope  of  their  emancipation  from 
this  evil,  except  through  the  power  of  Divine 
truth,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  recti- 
fying public  sentiment  and  purifying  the 
heart.  But  if  professedly  Christian  nations 
would  arrest  the  sale,  there  would  be  much 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  China.  Such  a 
course  would,  in  the  end,  be  an  incalculable 
advantage  to  lawful  commerce.  Trade  with 
China  must  ultimately  be  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  to  which  the  use  of  opium 
IS  terribly  rumous.  Commerce,  humanity,  re- 
ligion, the  good  of  the  undying  soul,  all  re- 
quire its  immediate  suppression. 

Female  Infanticide  m  China. — Another  of 
the  crimes  more  or  less  prevailing  among 
the  Chinese  is  the  unnatural  one  of  female  in- 
fanticide. Tills  crime  is  known  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  prevail  in  sections  of  the  Fokien  and 
Kwangtung  provinces.  The  degree  and  extent 
of  its  prevalence  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  is 
unknown  ;  but  considering  the  small  degree  of 
criminality  which  public  opinion,  in  China,  at- 
taches to  this  practice,  it  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  elsewhere,  under  similar  external  circum- 
stances. Rev.  David  Abcel  made  particular  in- 
quiries on  this  subject  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy. 
In  40  towns  and  villages  in  the  department  of 
Tsienchau,  he  learned  that  on  an  average,  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  girls  born  there,  were  mur- 
dered by  their  parents  in  infancy,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  those  born  in  17  towns  in  the  de- 
partment of  Chiangchau.  It  is  known  to  pre- 
vail in  Fuhchau  and  vicinity.  A  country  woman 
a  few  miles  below  the  city,  of  her  own  accord, 
informed  the  writer  and  other  friends  that  she 
had  destroyed  four  daughters,  as  if  the  thin^ 
were  common  and  innocent.  Intelligent  Chi- 
nese residing  in  Fuhchau,  represent  the  prac- 
tice as  being  very  common  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  The  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the 
matter  is  spoken  of,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  custom  is  general.  ^It  is  probably 
more  common  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  rich.  Their  sons  they  do  not  destroy,  bo- 
cause  they  regard  them  as  profitable  to  their 
parents.  Poverty,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
them,  and  the  expenses  of  their  marriage,  are 
the  more  common  reasons  assigned  for  the 
destmction  of  their  female  infants.  Mothers 
seem  no  less  ready  to  strangle  or  drown  their 
infant  daughters,  than  fathers,  perhaps  antici- 
pating their  suficrings  and  future  degradation 
if  spsured  to  live. 


Religious  Sects, — ^The  principal  religious  sects 
in  China  are  the  Budhists,  the  Tauists,  and  tb^ 
Confucianifita.  The  latter,  however,  hardly 
merits  the  name  of  a  religious  association. 
Budbism  does  not  exist  in  China  in  its  purest 
form,  as  in  Siam  and  Burmah  ;  but  among  the 
people  it  is  combined  with  the  early  supersti* 
tions  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  66,  through  an  imperial  em- 
bassy sent  westward  in  search  of  a  sage,  who 
had  appeared  or  was  expected  soon  to  appear. 
In  Hmdostan  they  met  with  the  Budhists, 
and  returned  to  the  emperor  with  several 
priests,  and  with  some  of  the  books  and  relics 
of  that  sect,  and  from  that  time  Budhism  spread 
rapidly  in  China,  through  the  means  of  its 
books  and  the  conformity  of  its  priests  to  the 
popular  idolatry.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are 
widely  prevalent  in  China,  and  their  temples 
and  monasteries  abound ;  although  few  of  the 
people  are  its  professed  devotees.  Their  priests 
are  employed  at  funerals,  and  in  seasons  of 
public  calamity,  and  have  much  influence  over 
the  popular  mind.  They  derive  their  main- 
tenance partly  from  presents  and  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  lands  appropriated  to 
their  monasteries,  many  of  which  are  liberally 
endowed. 

Tausta. — ^The  sect  of  the  Tauists,  or  Ration 
alists  of  China,  claim  as  their  founder,  Lautsz, 
or  Laukiun,  born  b.  c.  604,  in  the  province 
of  Uupeh,  and  is  believed  by  his  followers  to 
have  been  carried  in  the  womb  80  years,  and 
to  have  been  born  with  white  hair  and  white 
eye-brow's.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  of 
humble  parentage,  a  diligent  and  successful 
student  in  historical  and  sacred  lore  and  to 
have  traveled  through  Central  Asia.  His  Me- 
moir on  Reason  and  Virtue  is  his  only  philo- 
sophical work.  In  his  doctrines,  he  is  said  to 
resemble  Zeno,  recommending  retirement  and 
meditation  as  the  principal  means  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  soul,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
bosom  of  the  supreme  Reason,  from  which  all 
material,  visible  forms  are  said,  by  him,  to  be 
emanations.  In  one  section  he  savs,  **  All  the 
visible  parts  of  the  universe,  all  beings  ccm- 
posing  it,  the  heavens  and  all  the  eteilar  sys- 
tems, all  have  been  formed  of  the  first  elemen- 
tary matter ;  before  the  birth  of  heaven  and 
earth,  there  existed  only  an  immense  silence 
in  illimitable  space,  an  imifieasureabie  void  in 
endless  silence.  Reason  alone  circulated  in 
this  infinite  void  and  silence."  He  regards  al 
good  beings  as  emanating  from,  and  rtturning 
again  into  the  bosom  of  Reason,  there  to  dwell 
forever:  bnt  the  bad  are  to  be  subjected  to 
successive  births,  with  their  accompanying  mis- 
eries. Mixed  with  these  ideas,  there  is  much 
confused  speculation.  In  his  language  there  is 
somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the  actual  creation 
of  the  world  by  the  eternal  Word,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  pagan  philosophers  by  their 
reasonings  attainecl  to  clear  ideas  of  the  Great 
First  Cause.    He  lived  an  ascetic  life,  and  en 
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ioined  conteroplatioD  anited  with  good  deeds. 
In  his  writings  are  many  excellent  sayings. 
r4uikiaD*8  followers  believe  him  to  have  been 
an  impersonatioD  of  Tao  or  Reason,  the  last 
of  three  incamations  having  been  a',  d.  623. 
The  Taoist  sect  is  made  up  of  priests,  who  with 
th^r  families,  live  in  the  temples,  and  are  sap- 
ported  by  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  be- 
looging  to  these  establishments,  the  sale  of 
chariDS  and  nostrums,  and  by  presents  received 
from  the  people  on  fiineral  ana  other  occasions. 
They  shave  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  coil 
the  remainder  of  the  hair  on  the  crown,  and 
wear  slate-colored  robes.  They  study  astrolo- 
gy, profess  to  deal  with  spirits,  pretend  to  have 
found  a  Itqaor,  the  drinking  of  which  will  in- 
sure immortality.  Some  of  the  emperors  are 
reported  to  have  tried  it  to  their  cost.  Bv 
some  of  tiie  emperors  this  sect  has  been  much 
honored.  A  splendid  temple  was  erected  to 
Laukiun  containing  his  statue,  and  in  a.  d.  674 
literary  examinations  were  ordered  to  be  h^d 
in  his  Memoir  on  Reason.  The  Tanists  are 
now  extensively  regarded  as  cheats  and  jug> 
glers.  The  ceremony  of  running  through  the 
nre  is  still  observed  by  them  and  by  their  de- 
luded followers,  both  of  whom  are  at  times 
severely  burned.  They  worship  a  great  num- 
ber of  idols,  and  are  very  superstitious.  Pro- 
bably Pantheism  is  the  proline  mother  of  their 
idols. 

Confuaanitm, — The  Gonfucianists  are  the 
literary  men  of  China.  They  have  no  distinct 
religious  system,  except  such  as  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  worship  of  Confucius,  and  the  rever- 
ence of  his  doctrines.  Confucius  said  little  on 
religious  subjects ;  his  instructions  being  polite 
ical  in  their  bearing,  attaching  great  impor- 
tance to  ceremonies  in  social  and  official  inter- 
course, and  in  conjunction  with  the  worship 
of  the  dead.  There  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Confucius  had  any  distinct  idea  of  an 
almighty,  spiritual  Intelligence,  distinct  from 
the  materiflu  universe.  An  intelligent  agency 
is  however  allowed  by  him  and  his  followers  to 
exist  in  the  penons  of  the  sages,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  risen  up  to  expound  the  will  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  male  and  female  powers 
of  nature ;  and  with  them  they  form  a  trinity. 
They  sometimes  seem  to  be  placed  on  an 

Sualitv  with  heaven  itself.  The  most  renown- 
of  these  sages  are  Yau  and  Shun,  two  an- 
cient emperors,  and  ConftiGius,  the  instr\ictor 
of  10,000  ages,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Chi- 
nese Repository,  there  are,  in  connection  with 
the  exunination  halls,  1560  tomples  dedicated. 
In  these  temples  are  offered  tens  of  theusands 
of  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  27,000 
pieces  of  silk ;  all  of  which  are  appropriated 
Vy  the  worshipers.  His  followers  are  re^rded 
as  materialists  or  atheists ;  yet  they  conform 
to  the  popular  idolatry,  and  probably,  in  fact, 
diffisr  not  much  from  the  multitude,  in  their 
teligiofis  mnpathies. 
In  the  Confucian  system,  a  holy  life  is  not 


enforced  by  future  sanctions,  and  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  Maker  is  entirely  unnoticed.  Dr. 
Brid^an  expresses  the  opinion  decidedly  that 
the  Chinese  pay  divine  honors  to  Confucius. 
He  says :  "  In  their  moral  codes  and  in  their 
religious  systems,  the  Chinese  place  Confucius 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  give  to  him  the  high- 
est honors.  There  is  in  each  one,  of  all  the 
fifteen  hundred  and  odd  districts  of  the  Empire, 
a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  There  twice  an- 
nually, once  in  spring,  and  once  in  autumn, 
the  local  magistrates,  as  priests,  must  enter 
and  ofier  to  him,  to  the  sage  Confucius^  prayers 
and  sacrifices.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  in 
the  city  of  Shanghai,  I  was,  with  other  mission- 
aries, an  eye-witness  of  these  solemnities.  A 
bullock,  piffs  and  goats,  and  many  other  offers 
ings  w^  all  duly  prepared  and  laid  before  the 
altar ;  and  then  the  magistrates,  in  their  robes 
of  state,  officiated  as  priests,  kneeling,  prostrat- 
ing themselves,  and  offering  prayers.  Thus,  in 
their  official  stations,  clothed  with  authority, 
they  go  forth  in  public  and  lead  on  these  devo- 
tions ;  offering  to  a  mortal  man  that  worship 
which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah*  The  Emperor, 
his  ministers  of  highest  rank,  and  all  his  rep- 
resentatives, '^  the  shepherds  of  the  whole  flocK 
in  all  the  Empire,"  engage  in  these  acts  of 
devotion,  doing  honor  to  Confucius,  not  as  a 
mere  man,  but  as  a  god.  As  they  honor  Heav- 
en and  Earth,  so  they  honor  this  man  ! " 

The  ancient  .pomtlar  idolatry  of  China. — Bo- 
fore  Confucius's  day,  tliere  prevailed  a  popular 
idolatry  in  which  ancestral  worship  was  prom- 
inent To  no  other  form  of  idolatry  are  the 
Chinese  more  attached  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  no  other  worship  are  they  more  serious. 
How  much  of  the  nature  of  divinity  they  at- 
tach to  tbe  deified  spirits  of  their  progenitors, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  on  the  pantheistic 
principle,  so  prevalent  in  the  eastern  world, 
they  may  legitimately  regard  the  authors  t>f 
their  existence  as  constituting  a  part  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  worship  them  us  such.  This 
principle  lays  an  indefinitely  broad  foundation 
for  polytheism.  Everything  mysterious  and 
roiritud  seems  in  tlieir  view  to  partake  of  the 
divine,  and  hence,  shin^  not  a  very  uncommon 
term  for  roirit,  is  the  generic  name  of  all  their 
objects  of  religious  worship,  and  as  corres- 
ponding to  theos  and  thtoi,  the  Greek  terms  for 
God  and  gods,  in  English,  has  been  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China,  as  tlie  word  to  be  used  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  for  both  tbe  true  God 
and  for  false  gods.  In  the  worship  of  ances- 
tors, all  the  pagan  sects  unite,  and  it  was 
tolerated  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  Chinese  con- 
verts. 

Besides  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  Chi- 
nese have  innumerable  other  objects  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  as  the  god  of  wealth,  the  pat- 
ron deities  of  the  various  professions,  and  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  sea,  hills,  rivers,  and 
other  localities.    From  the  common  practice 
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among  the  people  of  *  appealing  to  heaven  in 
their  oaths,  they  would  seem  to  have  an  idea, 
tbongh  donbtiess  a  confnaed  one,  of  some*  supe- 
rior power,  more  to  be  feared  than  their  com- 
mon objects  of  worship ;  but  how  much  the 
different  deities  or  powers  of  nature,  on  the 
pantheistic  principle,  are  in  their  minds  asso- 
ciated and  blended,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  God  in  whose  hand  their  breath  is,  they 
do  not  honor.  Their  motives  to  religious  wor- 
ship seem  to  be  chi^y  to  avoid  temporal  calam- 
ities, and  procure  temporal  blessings ;  and  to 
this  end  they  offer  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
their  innumerable  local  deitiee.  With  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  their  souls,  they  seem  to  allow 
themselves  no  great  anxiety,  except  so  far  aa 
they  imagine  their  future  happiness  to  be  de- 

Eendent  upon  the  worship  to  oe  rend^ed  them 
y  their  descendants  after  their  decease.  The 
Chinese  regard  it  as  among  the  greatest  of 
calamities  to  die  without  any  sons  to  perpetu- 
ate their  name  and  make  ofierings  to  their 
spirits,  at  their  graves.  Their  f«irs  are  to  a 
great  extent  imaginary,  and  their  hopes  are 
wrouded  in  the  gloom  of  a  dark  and  doubtful 
futurity.  Like  the  ancient  heathen,  they  are 
led  away  by  dumb  idols,  and  yield  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience. 

lOSSIONS. 

Kestorun  Missions. — ^The  Nestorians,  at 
an  early  period,  appear  to  have  established 
Christian  missions  m  China,  though  few  or  no 
traces  of  their  labors  are  now  known  to  re- 
main. Arnobitts,  in  the  third  centu^,  men- 
tions the  Ceres,  as  Christians,  whom  Moshdm 
regards  as  Chinese.  The  Nestoriao  patriarchs 
are  said  in  the  fifth  century  to  have  sent  me- 
tropolitans into  China,  thus  indicating  the 
long  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  the 
ci|}pire.  Between  a.  d.  636  and  781,  no  less 
than  seventy  Nestorian  missionaries,  whose 
names  are  preserved,  labored  in  that  empire, 
among  whom  Olopun,  the  earliest  of  the  num- 
ber, was  especially  distinguished.  The  record 
discovered  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  1625, 
in  Singanfoo,  in  Shensi,  is  the  most  celebrated 
monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  in 
China.  This  record  is  engraven  on  a  stone 
tablet,  and  Mosheim  regards  it  as  genuine.  It 
purports  to  have  been  erected  in  a.  d.  781,  in 
the  second  vear  of  Kienchung,  the  ninth  em- 
peror of  the  Tang  dynasty;  Kingtsing,  a 
priest  from  the  church  in  Tatsing  (India) 
oeing  the  author  of  the  preface  to  the  proclar 
mation  issued  by  the  emperor  Taitsung,  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  This  proclamation  is 
dated  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  corres- 
•  ponding  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  639.  The 
preface  gives  the  history  of  the  Nestorian 
missions  m  China,  for  l45  years,  from  a.  d. 
636  to  781.  It  eulogizes  the  emperors  who 
reigned  during  this  period,  and  recounts  their 


efforts  in  favor  of  Christianity,  in  the  building 
of  churches  in  numerous  cities;  honoring 
the  ministers  of  religion,  among  whom  Olo- 
pun, who  arrived  in  696,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  high-priest  and  national  protector. 
Some  of  the  emperors  of  this  period,  however, 
seem  not  to  have  patronised  Christianity. 
One  or  more  persecutions  were  raised  by  the 
Budhists  and  literati,  and  the  churches  were 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.  But  in  the  mean  time 
among  the  priests  there  were  able  defenders  of 
the  Gospel  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
inflated  langnafe  of  this  document,  it  seems 
probable  that  taere  were  at  this  time,  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 
A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  oave 
been  in  the  library  of  the  palace.  The  state- 
ments contained  in  this  inscription  respecting 
India  are  glaringly  incorrect  The  Nestorians, 
moreover,  are  represented  as  using  images  and 
praying  for  the  dead — ^whereas  they  Mior 
image  worship ;  and  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
having  succored  the  confined  spirits.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  word  translated 
images,  may  have  some  other  signification. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from 
other  sources,  that  there  were  Nestorian 
churches  in  China  at  this  time.  The  patri- 
arch Salibazacha  is  reported  to  have  sent  a 
metropolitan  to  China,  in  714.  Timotbeus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  Nestorian  patri- 
arch upwards  of  forty  years,  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  Christian  missions.  During  his  patri- 
archate, Sabcfaaljune,  a  learned  monk,  from 
the  convent  of  Beth-oben,  after  having  been 
ordained  bishop,  and  successfully  pr^tching 
the  Gospel  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  penetrated  China,  and  there  exten- 
sively published' the  word.  On  his  return  to 
Syria  he  was  murdered  by  barbarians.  Others 
soon  followed  him  to  the  Chinese.  Christians 
were  found  in  Southern  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  two  Arabian  travelers,  and  many 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Persians,  and  Christians, 
in  A.  D.  877,  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  emperor.  In  a.  d.  845,  Wntsnng  or- 
dered 3,000  priests  from  Ta-tsin,  to  retire  to 
private  life.  Marco  Polo,  a  distinguished  Ve- 
netian, who* visited  China  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  spent  more 
than  twenty  years,  for  a  time  holding  a  high 
office  in  Chih-Kiang,  under  Xublai  Khan, 
often  speaks  of  meeting  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians  in  Tartary  and  China.  In  the  ele- 
venth century  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Nes- 
torians was  stimulated  by  the  remarkable  con- 
version of  a  Mogul  prince,  called  after  his 
baptism  Prester  John,  whose  subjects,  200,000 
fn  number,  became  nominal  Christians.  His 
domains  are  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
northern  borders  of  China  Proper.  Ilis  de- 
scendants, for  several  generations,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  military  achievements^  and 
the  third  in  sncoessioii  as  conqueror  on  Uie 
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fields  of  Transozonia  and  Persia.  The  last  of 
this  race  of  Ohristian  kings  was  slAin  by 
Gengis  Elhan,  about  1202.  'The  yictorioas 
arms  of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  overran 
the  regions  in  which  Kestorian  missions  had 
been  planted,  to  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongnis  from  China, 
in  1369,  by  the  Min^  dynasty,  probably  nearly 
extirpated  the  surviving  Nestonans  in  this  land. 
Assyria  and  Persia  have,  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tary,  been  ruled  by  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med. Christians  in  those  countries  have  been 
bitterly  harrassed ;  and  tiie  Nestqrians,  from 
being  a  numerous  and  powerful  community, 
are  now  few  and  despised.  Their  missions  are 
no  more.  No  Nestorian  churches,  and  no 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  them 
iito  Chinese,  or  any  books  of  theirs,  are  known 
to  exist  in  China.  Tet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  souls  may  have  been  saved,  by  means  of 
their  missions.  There  may  have  been  much 
admixture  of  error  in  their  teachings  r  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  flickering  flame 
of  true  piety  lingered  much  longer  with  them 
than  with  any  other  of  the  ancient  Christian 
sects.     (See  ffe8torians.y 

Papal  Missions. — The  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  in  China  began  in  the  13th  century. 
An  interesting  account  of  them  la  given  in 
Williams's  Middle  Kingdom,  to  which  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  facts.  John 
de  Monte  Corvino  went  to  China  by  the  way  of 
India,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor 
Kubiai  Khan.  At  Cambalu,  the  present  Po- 
king, he  built  a  church,  and  in  eleven  years 
is  said  to  have  baptized  nearly  6000  persons, 
and  purchased  150  children,  whom  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  composed 
devotional  works.  His  success  procured  him 
the  office  of  archbishop  from  Clement  V.  in 
1307,  with  seven  assistant  sufiragan  bishops. 
He  died  in  1330.  In  1336  he  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  de  Bentra,  with  26  assistant  mission- 
ary laborers.  Corvino  in  one  of  his  letters 
bpeaks  of  having  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  language. 
These  missionaries  appear  to  have  labored 
chiefly  among  the  Monguls,  and  their  subse- 
quent expulsion  from  China  by  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, was  accompanied  by  the  annihilation  of 
Christianity  among  them.  For  upwards  of 
200  years  between  the  rise  of  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, in  1368,  and  the  arrival  of  Ricci,  in 
Canton,  in  1581,  we  hear  little  respecting 
either  the  Nestorians  or  Catholics.  From  the 
commencement  of  Ricci's  labors  to  the  death  of 
Tunchin^,  in  1736,  is  a  highly  interesting 
period  of  Papal  missionary  history  in  China. 
Ricci  and  his  associate  Ruggiero  were  much 
cnposed  by  the  government,  and  attempted 
the  concealment  of  their  real  intention,  by 
sfflrmin^  that  their  only  wish  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  language,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  coontry.    Ricci  was  finally  allowed  to 


reside  at  Shanchau-foo,  where,  habited  as  a  Bud 
hist  priest,  he  remained  for  some  years,  ingra- 
tiating himself  by  his  courtesy,  presents,  and 
scientific  attainments,  though  his  doctrines 
were  opposed  by  the  Confucianists  and  suspi- 
cious magistrates.  He  and  his  associates  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  dress  of  the  literati,  left 
Shanchau,  and  after  temj)orary  residences  in 
Nanchang,  Snchau,  and  Nanking,  he  was 
admitted  into  Peking  in  1601,  and  courteously 
treated  by  the  emperor  Wanleigh.  Other 
Jesuits  joined  him,  and  under  his  direction 
siiuoessfuily  prosecuted  their  work.  Ricci*s 
manners,  acquirements,  and  liberal  presents, 
gained  him  the  favor  of  men  in  authority,  some 
of  whom  he  ere  long  numbered  as  converts. 
Among  these,  Siu,  baptized  Paul,  a  native  of 
Shanguai,  was  an  early,  and  very  efficient 
cooperator.  His  daughter,  named  Candida, 
was  an  illustrious  and  able  coadjutor  in  the 
missionary  work.  But  among  the  imperial 
officers  tnere  were  powerful  opposers,  and  in 
1617  the  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  They,  however,  maintained  thehr 
position,  anil  by  the  year  1636,  had  published 
340  treatises,  some  religious,  but  mostly  scienti- 
fic Ricci,  the  superior  of  all  the  missions,  among 
his  published  rules,  allowed  to  the  converts 
the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  regarding 
these  rites  as  merely  civil  in  their  nature.  This 
subject  subsequently  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Francis 
cans,  and  the  source  of  much  alarm  to  the 
Chinese.  Ricci  died  in  1610,  at  the  age  of  80 
years.  By  the  Jesuits,  he  has  been  greatly 
extolled  for  his  virtues;  and  by  others  m»- 
ligncd.  A  Catholic  author  thus  speaks  of  him, 
"  The  kings  found  in  him  a  man  full  of  com- 
plaisance ;  the  pagans,  a  minister  who  acconh 
modated  himself  to  their  superstitions;  the 
mandarins,  a  polite  courtier,  skilled  in  all  the 
trickery  of  courts ;  and  the  devil  a  faithful 
servant,  who,  far  from  destroying,  established 
his  reigu  among  the  people,  and  even  extended 
it  to  the  Christians."  After  his  death,  tM 
work  prospered  under  the  patronage  of  Paul 
Siu,  who  in  1622,  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  and  arrested  the  persecution. 
Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  recommended  to  the 
emperor  Biu  in  1628,  by  his  great  attain- 
meutd,  secured  imperial  honor  and  authority 
among  his  brethren.  During  the  bloody  conh 
motions  intervening  between  the  decline  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Manchus  on  the  throne,  lasting  about  30 
years,  the  missions  suflercd  much.  In  thii 
contest  the  northern  missionat'Rs  sided  with 
the  Manchus,  while  the  Romish  missionaries  at 
the  south  favored  Tunglieh,  the  surviving  clainh- 
ant  to  the  throne  of  the  fallen  Ming  Dynasty,, 
in  whose  family  were  some  distinguished  cot>- 
verts,  and  whose  troops  were  led  by  two  Chris- 
tian Chinese  officers,  Thomas  Kiu,  and  Lakt 
Chin.  During  the  reign  of  Shunchi,  Schaid 
and  his  coadjutors  were  honored,  and  converts 
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were  maltipliMl  in  the  jprovinoes;  bat  the  re- 
gents into  whose  hands  the  government  fell 
at  his  death  in  1661,  issned  a  decree  that  Schaal 
and  his  associates  merited  the  panishment  of 
eedacers,  who  announce  to  the  people  false  and 
pernicioas  doctrines.  Schaal,  though  tutor  to 
the  young  emperor  Kanghe,  was  proscribed 
and  degraded,  and  in  the  following  year  died 
of  grief,  aged  78  years.  Verbiest,  tlio  next 
most  distinguished  of  the  missionaries,  was 
with  others  imprisoned,  and  numbers  were 
banished  from  tue  country.  On  Kanghe*s  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government  in  1671,  then 
but  8  years  of  age,  he  released  Verbiest.  to  ap- 
point him  his  astronomer  in  place  of  ochaal, 
and  allowed  the  missionaries  to  return  to 
their  stations,  though  he  forbade  his  sub- 
jects embracing  Christianity.  The  missionaries 
requited  the  kindness  of  the  emperor,  not  only 
by  their  scientific  labors,  but  by  casting  camion 
for  his  army.  In  1636  Schaal  cast  some  for 
Shemchi,  and  Onbiest  cast  the  total  number 
of  450  pieces,  more  than  300  of  which  he 
blessed  and  called  after  the  names  of  different 
saints.  On  the  arrival  in  China  while  Ricci 
was  yet  living,  of  the  Franciscan  and  Domi- 
nican orders,  a  violent  dispute  arose  between 
them  and  the  Jesuits,  regarding  ancestral  wor- 
ship, and  the  proper  term  in  Chinese  for  God, 
which  continued  into  the  reign  of  the  successor 
of  Kanghe,  and  was  referred  to  the  emperor 
himself  and  to  the  decision  of  Pope.^  Innocent 
X.,  Alexander  YII.,  and  Clement  Xl.,  whose 
successive  decrees  nullified  each  other.  The 
final  decision,  however,  was  adverse  to  the 
Jesuits,  establishing  Thien  Chu,  as  the  term 
for  God,  and  forbidding  the  practice  of  the 
ancestral  rites  to  the  Chinese  converts.  The 
spirit  with  which  these  disputes  were  conducted, 
tne  pom))  and  arrogance  of  the  priests,  and 
the  interference  of  the  popes  with  the  laws  of 
the  realm  regarding  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
at  length  aroused  tae  jealousy  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  awakened  a  determined  and  bitter 
opposition,  manifesting  itself  in  a  succession  of 
persecuting  edicts.  Kanghe  would  not  alloys 
the  Pope  the  right  to  legislate  over  his  subjects, 
and  in  1706  decreed  to  countenance  only  those 

missionaries  who  preached  the  doctrines  of 

B.    • 
icoi. 

In  1718,  he  decreed  that  no  missionary 
should  remain  in  the  country  without  his  per- 
mission, given  only  after  the  promise  to  follow 
Ihe  rules  of  Ricci ;  and  yet  no  missionary 
could  leave  for  China  without  the  most  solemn 

fomise  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Clement 
I.,  respecting  these  ceremonies.  Kanghe's 
.policy  was  to  restrain  the  missionaries,  and 
keep  them  about  him  at  court,  while  he  allow- 
'Od  the  work  of  persecution  in  the  provinces. 
After  the  death  of  Kanghe,  in  1723,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  government  to  the  missionaries  in- 
creased, and  the  Catholic  faith  was  strictly 
prohibited,  except  the  few  wanted  at  Peking 
for  scientific  purposes.    The  missionaries  were 


all  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  more  than 

300,000  converts  were  left  without  teachers^ 
Some  missionari^  secreted  them>ielve3t  and 
others,  after  reaching  Canton,  contrived  to  re- 
turn to  their  flocks,  who  were  every  where 
subjected  to  severe  persecutions.  Since  that 
time  they  have  seldom  been  Tree  from  persecu- 
tion. 

The  character  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Ripa,  one  of  their  missionaries  at  Peking : — 
"  The  diffusion  of  our  holy  relij^ion  in  these 
parts,  has  been  almost  entirely  owing  to 
the  catechfsts,  who  are  in  their  service,  to  other 
Christians,  or  to  the  distribution  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  missionary  who  can  boast  of  having 
made  a  convert  by  his  own  preaching ;  for 
they  merely  baptize  those  who  have  b^n  al- 
ready converted  by  others.  Ila  even  adds, 
that  up  to  bis  time,  in  1714,  none  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  able  to  surmount  the  lan- 
guage, so  M3  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
the  people  at  large." 

Between  1580  and  1724,  about  500  mission- 
aries had  been  sent  out.  The  empire  is  parti- 
tioned into  Bishoprics,  and  Yicanates,  divided 
between  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  Domini- 
cans, the  Lazarists,  the  French  Society,  whose 
missionaries  are  mostly  Jesuits,  and  the  Pro- 

fagauda,  whose  missionaries  are  principally 
talians.  The  summary  for  1846  gives  12 
bishops,  and  7  or  8  coadjutors,  about  80 
foreign  missionaries,  90  native  priests,  and 
about  400,000  converts.  The  schools  are  not 
given.  There  are  six  colleges  for  educating 
native  priests,  including  that  at  Naples.  The 
above  statistics  are  the  latest  we  have  found. 
Undoubtedly  the  number  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries has.  greatly  increased  in  China  since 
1846.  In  the  report  of  the  I^^zarist  missions 
in  the  empire  in  1849,  found  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Faith,  including  Macao,  the  Vicariates  of 
Honan,  Kiangsi,  Chihkiang,  Mongul  Tar- 
tary,  Eastern  Thibet,  and  the  diocese  of  Peking, 
there  are  stated  to  be  33  European  priests,  45 
auxiliary  priests,  6  nunneries  fur  the  education 
of  native  clergy,  50  schools  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  total  of  about  50,000  neophytes.  If  the 
other  bishoprics  have  increased  m  the  same  ra- 
tio as  the  Lazarists,  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  estimate  for  1846  must  be  much  below  the 
present  numbers. 

The  Catholic  church  requires  no  evidence  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  as  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  this  ordinance  is  itself  regarded  as 
producing  this  great  change.  They  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  tne  baptism  of  the 
dying  children  of  the  heathen,  and  make  this 
a  distinct  department  of  their  missionary  work. 
Statements  are  annually  made  to  their  societies 
of  the  number  of  dying  and  other  infants  of  the 
pagans  baptized.  "  The  agents  in  this  work," 
says  Verolles, "  are  usually  elderly  women,  who 
have  experience  in  infantile  diseases.     Fur- 
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nisTied  with  innocent  pilie,  and  a  bottle  of  holy 
water,  whose  virtues  tliey  extol,  they  Introduce 
themselves  into  the  hoofies  where  there  are 
sick  infants,  and  discover  whether  they  are  in 
danger  of  death,  and  in  this  case,  they  inform 
tiie  parents,  and  tell  them  that  before  adminis- 
tering' other  remedies,  they  must  wash  their 
Lands  with  the  purifying  waters  of  their  bottle. 
The  parents,  not  suspecting  this  piovs  ruse^ 
readily  consent,  and  by  these  innocent  frauds, 
we  pfoenre  in  oar  mission  the  baptism  of  7  or 
8,000  infants  every  year."  One  missionary 
speaks  of  the  employment  of  the  sponge  for 
this  purpose,  to  whose  use  the  Chinese  were 
led  to  attach  peculiar  medicinal  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently were  much  delighted  to  have  their  sick 
children  washed,  that  is,  baptized  with  it  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  legarded  as  a  secon- 
dary matter,  their  work  being,  to  a  large  ^ex- 
tent,  ceremonial.  We  hear  Tittle  of  them  as 
preachers,  this  work  being  entrusted  to  their 
native  assistants.  The  word  of  life  is  never 
distributed ;  for  its  influence  is  feared. 

pROTESTAiiT  MISSIONS. — ^The  first  efforts  of 
the  Protestant  churches  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Chinese  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Chi- 
nese emigrants  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Siam,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  spiritual 
regenei-ation  of  China  itself.  It  was  hoped 
that  laborers  might  thus  be  raised  up  who 
should  become  the  ministers  of  mercy  to  their 
own  people.  To  some  extent  these  hopes  were 
realized.  And  when  China  was  opened  par- 
tially to  the  Gospel,  some  who  had  been  laW- 
ing  and  praying  for  China's  perishing  millions, 
were  prepared  to  enter  into  this  great  field ; 
bat  others  had  already  entered  into  their  rest. 

Loin)ON  Missionary  Socirtt. — ^The  opera- 
tions of  this  society  in  China  were  commenced 
in  1807.  The  subject  had  been  under  consid- 
eration for  a  considerable  time  previous; 
their  first  object  being  to  secure  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinesf. 
Their  first  misBionary  was  Rev.  Robert  Mor- 
rison, who  may  be  regarded  under  God  as  the 
father  of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  By 
talent,  education,  and  piety,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  post  Having  been  engaged  for 
some  time  previous  in  the  study  of  Chinese, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  learned  native  then 
in  England,  he  embarked  in  Jaudary,  1807, 
going  oy  the  way  of  New  York,  and  while  in 
the  United  States,  he  received  from  Mr.  Madi- 
'son,  then  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  of  intro- 
doction  to  our  consul  at  Canton,  from  which 
he  subsequently  derived  much  advantage.  On 
his  arrival  in  Canton,  he  devoted  himself  to 
Btody,  at  first  occupying  a  retired  room,  eating 
and  dressing  Hke  tne  Chinese,  and  having  litr 
tie  intercourse,  except  with  the  natives  in  his 
Berrice,  with  whom  he  held  a  religious  service 
in  private.  He  sobsequently  deemed  it  wise 
to  throw  off  the  Chinese  costume.  He  hired 
apartments  in  a  factory,  and  through  Sir 
(>eorge  Stanton,  formed  an  advantageous  ac- 


2uaintance  with  Mr.  Roberts,  the  chief  of  the 
Company's  facf^jryat  Canton.    Near  the  close 
of  1808,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Morton, 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  Esq.,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  Company's  factory  at  Canton,  with  a 
salary  which  rendered  him  independwt  of  the 
society's  funds.     This    appointment   greatly 
aided  him  in  his  great  object  of  translating 
the  Scriptures,  and  preparing  a  dictionair 
and  elementary  books  in  Chinese.    In  this 
work,  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  manuscript 
Latin  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  furnished  him 
by  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Chi- 
nese, the  work  of  some  unknown  hand,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Chinesci, 
which  he  brought  out  with  him.    He  also  ajc- 
knowledges  valuable  aid  from  an  Exposition  of 
the  Decalogue,  in  three  volumes,  furnished  him 
bv  a  native  Roman  Catholic  convert    Sam 
lok,  the  Chinese  with  whom  he  studied  in 
London,  continued  to  be  a  valuable  assistant 
At  the  close  of  1808,  he  writes  to  the  direc- 
tors : — **  The  grammar  is  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  the  dictionary  is  filling  u{).    The 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  part 
fit  to  be  printed."    His  revision  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  printed  in  1810,  being  the 
first  portion  of   the   Scriptures  in   Chinese 
printed  by  any  Protestant  missionary.    His 
Chinese  grammar  was  printed  at  Serampore 
in  1815,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India 
Company.    The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published 
in  1812. 

About  this  time,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Chinese  government,  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  religious  books,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  followed  with  acts  of  persecution ; 
but  Mr.  Morrison  unobtrusively  continued  his 
work,  and  in  the  same  vear  the  directors  sent 
out  Mr.  Milne,  as  his  fellow-laborer.  In  July, 
1813,  he  reached  Macao,  but  was  allowed  to 
remain  there  only  10  days.  The  following  five 
months  he  spent  at  Canton,  in  the  study  of  the 
language.  In  February,  1814,  he  left  for  a 
tour  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  taking  with 
him  2,000  Testaments,  10,000  tracts,  and 
6,000  catechisms. 

In  his  letter  of  January  11, 1814,  communi- 
cating to  the  Society  the  fact  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Morrison  re- 
marks, "  I  give  this  to  the  world,  not  as  a  per- 
fect translation.  I  have  done  my  best ;  it  only 
remains,  that  I  commit  it  by  prayer  to  Divine 
blessing.  The  Gospels,  the  closing  Epistles, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  entirely  my 
own  translating."  For  the  middle  part  of  the 
volume  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
labors  of  some  unknown  individual.  During 
this  year  the  Company  testified  their  value  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  Dictionary  by  furnishing  an 
experienced  printer,  Mr.  P.  P.  Thoms,  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing  the  work. 
In  1814  Mr.  Morrison  baptized  the  first  Chi- 
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nese  convert  to  Flrotestant  Cfaristianity,  Tioe 
A-ko,  aged  27,  after  much  instraction,  long 
trial,  and  a  fiiU  confession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  This  was  done,  to  use  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's own  words,  '*  at  a  spring  of  water  issa- 
in?  from  tho  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  by  the  sea^ 
sioe,  away  from  human  observation."     He 


continaed  stedfast  in  his  Christian  profession  fiddiiu^  it  has  not  probably  been  sorpessed  by 


till  his  death,  in  1818.  Mr.  Milne  rejoined  Mr. 
Morrison  September  27,  after  his  return  from 
his  tour  in  the  Archipelago.  In  one  year, 
after  entering  the  missionary  field,  he  publish- 
ed a  fiBireweil  address  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
Archipelago,  a  singular  instance  of  linguistic 
proficiency.  In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Milne  went 
to  Penang,  and  while  tnere  obtained  from  the 
government  land  for  a  missionary  establish- 
ment at  Malacca,  which  latter  place  became 
the  permanent  field  of  his  missionary  labors, 
where  he  afterwards  became  the  head  of  an 
Anglo-Chinese  college,  founded  in  part  by  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Morrison. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1816,  Mr.  Morrison  and 
LOk^  Ajnherst  visited  Peking  ;  which  visit  fni^ 
nished  a  good  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  the  country  and  its  dif- 
ferent dialects.  In  1817,  he  was  honored 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow  with  the  title 
of  D.  D. ;  and  during  this  year  he  published 
his  "  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes," 
land  a  "  Chinese  translation  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  England." 
In  the  translation  of  tiie  Old  Testament  he 
chose  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Pro- 
phetical books,  and  Dr.  Milne  the  remainder. 

In  November,  1818,  the  entire  Bible  was 
completed,  and  publi^ed,  by  the  joint  labors 
of  Morrison  and  Milne,  a  glorious  work,  which 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  have  not 
yet  executed,  notwithstanding  they  boast  of 
about  400,000  converts.  Dr.  Morrison  also 
published  other  smaller  works.  The  British 
and  Forei^  Bible  Society,  during  his  lifetime 
gave  at  different  times  the  aggregate  sum  of 
£5000  for  the  printing  of  the  Chinese  Scrip- 
tures, and  £400  were  for  the  same  object 
collected  in  the  United  States.  In  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  adopt  an 
elevated  and  recondite  style,  intelligible  only 
to  the  highly  educated ;  but  he  chose  language 
plain  and  simple,  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  people.  He  says,  "  in  my 
translation  I  have  studied ^£^/di/,  perspkuiiUy 
and  simplicity.  I  have  preferred  common  woras 
to  classical  ones ;  and  would  rather  be  deemed 
inelegant,  than  hard  to  be  understood.  To 
the  task  t  have  brought  patient  endurance  of 
labor  and  seclusion  from  society,  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  jud^ent,  and,  I  hope,  an  accu- 
rate mode  of  thinking.  With  a  reverential 
sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  misrepre- 
senting 6od*s  word,  I  have  made  no  departure 
in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  sense  of  the 
English  Version;  and  have  not  afiected  to 
moke  a  new  translation,  or  an  improved  ye^ 


sion,  immediately  and  scMy  from  the  orlgi 
nal." 

Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  Morri- 
son's translation,  as  the  writer  has  done,  by 
reading  it  extensively  with  Chinese  of  different 
degrees  of  literary  attainment,  can  hardly 
deny  its  general  perspicuibr;  and  as  to  it^ 


any  succeeding  Chinese  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  style  is  not  pkating  to  Chinese 
scholars,  preferring,  as  tli^y  do,  the  terse  and 
recondite,  unintelligible  to  ordinary  raiders. 
His  principal  fault  consisted  in  the  use  of  too 
many  connective  partides,  giving  to  his  com- 
position an  unnecessary  verbosity.  Fewer 
words  mi^ht  have  been  used,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Spirit  have  been  made  equally  clear. 

'  In  1821,  Dr.  Morrison  was  bereaved  of  his 
wfe,  wLv)  died  of  the  cholera  in  the  sweet  hope 
of  heaven.  This  year  his  valuable  Dictionary 
was  completed.  As  a  Chinese  lexicographer 
he  performed  an  invaluable  service  to  com- 
merce and  Cliristian  missions ;  and  his  name 
deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honored 
remembrance.  His  Dictionary  firas  published 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  the  expense  of 
£15,000. 

In  1824,  Dr.  Morrison  returned  to  England, 
after  17  years  of  severe  missionary  toil,  and  was 
there  received  with  distinguished  honor.  After 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Armstrong  of  liverpool, 
they  embarked  in  May,  1826,  and  arrived  at 
Macao  on  the  19th  of  n^t  following. 

Leang  Afa,  a  distinguished  Chinese  con- 
vert, baptized  by  Dr.^Milne,  and  ordained  by 
Dr.  Morrison  before  he  sailed  for  England,  de- 
serves a  brief  notice.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral valuable  tracts,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  usefulness  to  individuals,  several  of 
whom  he  has  baptised,  and  likewise  by  hin  aeal 
and  boldness  in  the  preaching  of  the  Ooepel 
and  in  the  distribution  of  books  at  the  literary 
examinations.  In  Aug.  1834,  the  rage  of  the 
mandarins  was  excited  against  him.  Two  of 
his  friends  were  seized,  and  one  of  them  was 
cruelly  beaten  because  he  refused  to  betray  Afa's 
concealment ;  and  he  himself,  with  great  diffi- 
culty escaped  to  Macao,  and  was  taken  on 
board  one  of  the  English  ships  at  lintin. 

One  of  the  tracts  distributed  on  this  occar 
sion  .fell  itoto  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  earliest  Christian  impressions.  Afa 
has  ever  remained  steadfiBst  in  his  Christian 
profession,  and  continued  to  be  a  diligent 
preacher  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Morrison's  health  was  not  vigorous  after 
his  return  t/>  China ;  yet  he  conducted  religious 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  often  both  in  English 
and  Chinese,  and  prepared  tracts  for  distribu- 
tion. About  this  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  baptize  Chjoo-Tsing,  a  Chinese  teaoher  once 
employed  at  the  Malacca  college.  In  1832  he 
writes, "  I  have  been  25  years  in  China,  and 
am  DOW  b^inning  to  fee  the  work  prosper* 
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By  llie  press,  we  hate  been  able  to  scatter 
kuowledge  far  and  wide."  The  following  year 
he  and  hie  asBietants,  Afa  and  Agang,  were 
diligent  in  scattering  the  word  of  life ;  60,000 
sheet  tracts,  and  10,000  copies  of  prayers  and 
h^DS  having  been  printed,  atid  most  of  them 
dtgtribated,  partljr  among  the  students  at  the 
literary  examinations.  Thongh  feeble,  he  con- 
tiDxied  his  work  in  the  absence  of  his  family, 
who  had  sailed  for  England.  On  the  Ist  of 
Aag^  1834,  this  devoted  missionary  was  sad- 
den ly  called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  his  home 
in  heaven,  having  oontinued  his  Chinese  ser- 
vices with  his  domestics  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  last  service  was  characterized  by  much 
holy  ardor.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Ma- 
cao for  interment  China  shall  yet  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed.  By  his  decease,  the  mis> 
sion  was  left  without  any  one  to  look  after  the 
few  who  had  been  brought  under  Christian 
instruction,  and  who  were  dispersed  by  the 
persecution  which  broke  out  shortly  alter  his 
death.  In  1835,  Rev.  W.  H.  Medhurst  and 
Rev.  Edwin  Stevens  arrived  in  China,  but 
nothing  permanent  was  done  by  this  Society, 
in  Canton,  for  14  years  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Morrison.  In  Feb.  1848,  Benjamin  Hobson, 
D.  D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  secured  an 
eligible  position  some  distance  above  the  for- 
eign factories,  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  He 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  patients  who  visited  him  three  times  a 
week,  numbered  from  100  to  150,  and  were 
attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  by  Afa, 
followed  by  remarks  from  himself.  The  Sab- 
bath was  reserved  for  special  religious  services, 
in  which  Afa  was  a  bold  and  &ithfal  preach- 
er. The  reports  of  this  mission,  from  year  to 
year,  down  to  1853,  represent  it  as  continuing 
a  steady  and  encouraging  course  of  Christian 
efibrt  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surgical  aid 
to  the  sick,  accompanied  with  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  the  word  of  life  by  the  vener- 
able Afa  and  Dr.  Hobson,  assisted  by  Lau 
Ting  Shen,  agent  of  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. The  number  of  hospital  patients  for 
1852  and  1853  was  44,366.  Four  weekly  ser- 
vices were  held  with  the  patients.  Between 
*10  and  80  nsually  attended  the  public  services, 
conducted  alternately  by  Afa  and  'Dr.  Hobson. 
In  1853,  there  were'll'  church  nfembers,  and 
5  native  agents.  Dr.  Hobson  remarks,  *'With 
respect  to  any  visible  efiects  upon  the  heart 
ana  conscience  of  our  bearers  and  readers,  in- 
ducing them  to  seek  salvation  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  when  the  missiona^  hospital  was 
opened  here  five  years  ago.**  i  et  he  believes 
tnat  fevorable  impressions,  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel,  are  manifesting  themselves.  Syste- 
matic opposition  to  its  truths  is  decidedly  di- 
minishing, and  its  teachers  are  treated  with 
more  respect  by  the  rude  and  turbulent  sur- 
rounding population.  Ip  1852  he  published  a 
Taluabte  work  on  the  Elements  tif  I'hysiologi- 


cal  Science  and  Aiuttomy,  which  has  been  read 
with  interest  by  the  Chinese. 

Hon^-Kang. — Soon  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  b^ween  England  and  China,  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
decided  on  the  relinquishment  of  their  mis- 
sions in  the  Archipelaffo,  and  concentrating 
their  efforts  for  the  Chinese  in  China  itself. 
Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  their 
Chinese  missionaries  to  meet  in  Hong-Kon^, 
to  consider  the  plan  of  future  operations.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  Aninut,  1643,  at  which 
were  present  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Legge,  Milne, 
Hobson,  J.  and  A.  Stronach,  S.  I)yer,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison.  Agreeably  to  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  society 
resolved  on  converting  the  An^lo-Chinese 
College  in  Malacca  into  a  Theological  Semin- 
ary, for  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  for 
China,  selected  Hon^-Eong  for  the  seat  of  this 
Listitution,  and  appointed  Rev.  James  Legge 
as  its  superintendent  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  and 
family  arrived  in  Hong-Kong  on  the  10th  of 
August)  accompanied  by  three  promising  native 
Chinese  Christians  from  Malacca.  The  printing 
apparatus,  and  other  moveable  property  at 
Malacca,  were  soon  transferred  to  Hong-Kong. 
A  medical  establishment  was  also  opened  in 
connection  with  the  mission,  bv  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hobson,  who,  since  1848,  has  been  assisted  by 
the  Canton  Medical  Missionary  Society. 
Agong  and  Chin  Seen,  who  came  with  Dr. 
L^ge  from  Malacca,  and  Lenng  Afa,  preach- 
ed m  the  hospital,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
settlement  with  much  encouragement  The 
report  for' May,  1845,  gives  a  cheering  view  of 
the  mission.  During  the  year,  the  native 
evangelists  had  been  diligent  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  large  and  attentive  congregations 
in  tne  Chinese  part  of  the  settlement  Rev. 
William  Gillespie  arrived  there  July,  1844. 
Ground  for  a  missionary  establishment  had 
been  obtained,  convenient  to  the  Chinese  po- 
pulation, and  the  re<]|uisite  buildings  erected 
thereon,  and  the  foreign  residents  in  Hong- 
Kong  had  liberally  responded  to  an  appeal  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  English  and  Chi- 
nese worship,  called  the  Union  Chapel.  In 
June,  1846,  two  aged  Chinese  were  received 
into  the  Mission  Church,  and  on  that  occasion 
seven  Chinese  surrounded  the  table  of  the 
Lofd.  Chin  Seen,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
ca^  and  instructions  of  Dr.  Legge,  was  ordain- 
ed Jto  the  Gkwpel  ministry.  Dr.  Hobson  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  leave  for  England 
on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  She  ex- 
pired on  the  borders  of  her  native  land.  Dur- 
ing hi^  absence  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  and  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1847,  embarked  the  second  time  for 
the  East,  together  with  J.  H.  Herschberg,  M. 
D.,  Bubs^uently  medical  missionary  at  Hong- 
Kong.  Rev.  Dr.  Legge,  by  reason  of  ill-health, 
returned  home  in  1846,  accompanied  by  three 
inteltigent  Chinese  youth,  who,  during  their 
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vtay  in  England,  were  there  baptized  by  him 
in  the  prescDce  of  the  great  congregation. 
These  young  men  were  natives  of  Malacca, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  church  in  which  Dr. 
Milne,  the  President  of  the  Malacca  College, 
used  to  worship.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene. 
After  Dr.  Leege's  return  to  Hong-Kong,  he 
mentions,  under  date  of  November,  1848,  the 
reception  of  an  aged  Chinese,  and  three  young 
men  of  much  promise,  into  the  church.  The 
latter  were  members  of  his  seminary.  Their 
names  were  A-chiong,  Ach'heong  and  A-King. 
Thirteen  others,  including  three  seminarists, 
were  also  applicants  for  baptism.  In  1850,  he 
had  four  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  his 
instruction,  besides  the  oversight  of  a  male 
boarding  school  of  30  pupils,  and  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Union  Chapel. 
The  native  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Chin  Been,  then  numbered  upwards  of  20 
members,  and  the  Bazar  Chapel,  in  which  he 

£  reached,  was  filled  with  attentive  hearers, 
during  the  year,  six  members  had  been  added 
to  the  native  church,  one  of  whom  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  highly  educated.  It  is  remarked, 
that  for  one  candidate  received,  the  missionar 
ries  were  compelled  to  decline  many.  The  Ma- 
gazine and  Chronicle  for  June,  1850,  contains 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Herschberg, 

fivnig  a  cheering  account  of  the  influence  of 
is  hospital,  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  some  precious  souls. 
Bis  average  daily  patients  were  between  50 
and  60,  and  in  connection  with  the  medical 
practice,  about  100  daily  heard  the  Gos- 
pel. 

In  their  annual  view  of  their  Chinese  Mis- 
sions for  1851,  the  directors  remark :  "  It  is 
therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
directors  report  that  the  New  Testament  tho- 
roughly ana  carefully  revised,  principally  by 
our  missionaries  at  Shanghai,  has  been  prmted 
in  that  city,  and  also  at  Hong-Kong."  By 
the  introduction  of  metal  type  of  reduced  size, 
and  of  beautifxd  form,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed mainly  to  the  patient  labors  of  Mr. 
Bichard  Cole,  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese  can 
now  be  printed  in  a  small  volume,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  According  to  this  re- 
port, Uiere  were  then  in  the  school  at  Hong- 
Kong,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Legjce,  40  boys  and  20  girls,  all  domesti- 
cated amidst  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  a 
Christian  family,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 
several  branches,  both  of  useful  and  Christian 
knowledge.  In  the  Uieological  class  were 
five  young  men.  Since  the  opening  of  Dr. 
Hcrschberg's  Hospital,  in  September,  1649, 
3,066  patients  had  been  relieved.  The  report 
of  1853,  represents  the  missionary  operations 
at  Hong-Kong,  as  being  in  a  prosperous  state, 
though,  in  October,  1852,  the  mission  was  af- 
flicted by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Legge, 
leaving  three  children  and  an  afflicted  husband, 
to  mourn  her  departure.  The  number  of  church 


members  was  then  24,  male  jonpilB  in  the 
boarding  school,  45,  and  10  girls.  In  this 
mission  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  printing 
establishments  in  China. 

The  London  Society's  mission  at  Shanghai 
was  commenced  by  Messrs-  Medhurst  and 
Lockhart  in  December,  1843,  with  encouraging 
prospects.  It  was  the  earliest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  that  city.  Dr.  Lockhart,  under  date 
of  Feb.  1,  1845,  states  the  number  of  his 
patients,  since  the  preceding  February,  to  have 
been  10,600,  to  whom  Mr.  Medhurst  preached 
three  times  a  week,  and  distributed  tracts  to 
readers.  At  his  house  he  had  attentive  con- 
gregations. In  the  surrounding  villages,  as 
far  distant  as  15  miles  from  the  city,  they  had 
preached  and  distributed  tracts,  and  had  been 
invited  to  large  towns  25  miles  distant  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  two  interesting  in- 
quireiB  are  mentioned,  and  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  81,000  for  a  Union  Chapel  by  the 
foreign  residents  in  the  city,  designed  for  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  worship.  An  English  ser- 
vice on  Sabbath  morning  was  held  in  the 
Consulate,  and  there  was  weekly  preaching  in 
a  Chinese  temple.  Mr.  Medhurst's  valuable 
printing  establishment  at  Batavia  was  brought 
to  Shanghai,  and  now  began  to  be  employed 
in  ihe  printing  of  weekly  sermons,  and  other 
publications.  Opposition  from  the  numerous 
Catholics  at  Shanghai  began  to  appear.  A 
later  communication  remarks, ''  Our  sanctuary 
was  opened  on  the  24th  of  August,  (1846,) 
when  every  part  of  it  was  crowded  witn  hear- 
ers, who  listened  attentively  to  the  preached 
word.  Since  that  time,  divine  service  has 
been  continued  therein  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, attended  by  crowded  congregations,  who 
come  regularly  and  sit  quietly  to  the  end." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1847, 
it  was  reported  that  three  Chinese  had  already 
been  baptized,  one  of  whom  was  a  literary 
graduate.  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1847,  34,400  copies  of  different  works  were 
printed,  and  about  500  tracts  had  been  given 
weekly  to  the  attendants  on  the  religious  ser- 
vices, besides  these  distributed  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  neighboring  villages,  and  on  the  junks 
trading  to  Peking  and  other  cities.  The 
medical  department  was  flourishing.  Kov. 
26, 1846,  Rev.  Mr.  Milne  and  his  wite  arrived 
at  Shanghai,  and  April  1, 1847,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Muirhead  and  Seuthwell,  and  Mr.  A.  Wylie, 
superintendent  of  the  press,  sailed  for  that 
city. 

In  June,  1847,  delegates  from  several  sta- 
tions convened  in  Shanghai,  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese.  After  a 
long  discussion  on  the  proper  term  for  Ood  and 
gods  to  be  employed  in  a  Chinese  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  opinion,  they  concluded  to  proceed 
in  the  work  of  revision,  and  leave  the  terms 
for  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  future  settle- 
ment   Canton,  Amoy  and  Ningpo,  were  rep 
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resented  by  Ber.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Brijgman,  J. 
Stroiiach,  and  W.  C.  Milne ;  and  Shanghai, 
hj  Rer.  Messrs.  Boone  and  Medharst  Kev. 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  White  were  chosen  to 
represent  Fahchan,  bnt  circumstances  did  not 
aMow  of  Uieir  acting  on  the  committee.  The 
ill-healtb  of  Bishop  Boone  prevented  him 
from  taking  much  part  in  the  revision. 

The  Keport  for  1847  mentions  the  forma- 
tion of  a  church  of  nine  members.    In  the 
following  year,  ending  May,  1848,  the  labors 
of  the  mission  continued  much  as  usual,  and 
the  attendance  on  the  preached  word  was  en- 
counLging<i     The  printing  amounted  to  71,400 
eopi^  of  various  works.    In  1849,  besides  the 
English  service  in  the  chapel,  conducted  -in 
rotation  by  brethren  of  different  missions  on 
SabbatJh  mornings,  there  were  held  on  other 
hours    of    the    day,   three    native   services, 
and  one  in  the  hospital  besides  two  weekly 
services  in  the  former,  and  two  daily  exercises 
in  the  latter  place  for  the  patients  and  others 
employed  oa  the  premisea.    In  most  of  these 
services  there  was  a  good  attendance.    The 
colporteur   Wang  Show-yih   was    a   zealous 
laborer  in  Shanghai  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages.   In  September  of  this  year,  the  writer 
visited  Shanghai,  and  there  spent  some  weeks 
in  the  h(»pi table  family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man.    It  was  a  season  of  severe  sickness,  es- 
pecially in  this  mission,  two  of  whose  mem- 
bers, Rev.   Mr.   Southwell  and    Mrs.  Mary 
Wylie,  were  there  called  to  their  heavenly  rest. 
Rev.  Mr.  Southwell  had  recently  entered  the 
fidld,  and  Mrs.  Wylie  was  called  home,  after 
having  long  toiled  for  Christ  among  the  Kaf- 
fres  in   South  Africa,  then  known  as  Miss 
Mary  Hanson,  Agent  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
in  London  for  the  Instruction  of  Females  in 
the  East.     A  letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Muirhead 
in  18.50,  remarks,  *•  In  the  chapel  we  have  on 
the  Sabbath  six  services,  from  half-an-hour  to 
an  hour  each,  and  during  the  week  we  have 
service  once  ev^ry  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ings twice.     Every  week,  there  are  not  less, 
on  the  average,  than  from  800  to  1,000  indi- 
viduals within  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  hear- 
ing the  words  of  eternal  life."    This  comprised 
only  a  part   of  the  weekly  labors  of  these 
hi'.thren  in  tbe  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    In 
th-.  following  year,  the  labors  of  the  mission 
were  unremitted,  and  health  prevailed  among 
them.    Tbe  missionaries  remark  that,  though 
niiiny  are  willing  to,  hear  the  word,  they  have 
no  personal   convictions,  and   like  not   the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Gospel,  however  much 
they  affect   to  admire  the  excellency  of  its 
moral  precepts.    The  hopeful  conversion  and 
baptism  of  8  Fokien  men,  through  the  labors 
of  RjY.  J.  Stronach,  during  less  than  a  year, 
deserves  grateful  mention.    While  engaged  in 
tlic  revision   of  the  Scriptures,  he  statedly 
preached  to  the  Fokien  residents  in  Shanghai, 
^ith  blosssd  faults. 
Biitween  April  and  October,   1850,  there 


were  printed  at  the  Shanghai  mission  press, 
50,000  copies  of  evangelical  publications. 
The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
completed,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  commenced.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Stronach,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society,  withdrew  from  the  general 
committee  for  Scripture  revision,  and  prose- 
cuted their  work  on  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
Dr.  Bridgman  being  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  regard  himself  res^nsible  for  the 
style  of  the  revision,  or  its  pnnciples  of  trans- 
lation. This  work  is  essentially  the  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Stronach. 
A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Stronach,  in  July,  1851, 
gives  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  recep- 
tion to  church  membership  of  eight  other  Fo- 
kien Chinese,  making  in  all  sixteen  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months.  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  this  mission,  preceding  the  report 
fur  1852,  represents  the  various  services  at  the 
chapels,  as  being  well  sustained,  though  for 
the  most  part,  as  usual,  consisting  of  transient 
visitors,  rreaching  in  the  temples  and  by  the 
wayside  was  continued,  favored  with  a  listen- 
ing ear  among  the  people.  The  hospital  was 
sustained,  and  the  press  was  kept  in  vigorous 
operation.  During  the  year  there  were  printed 
5,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  ;  10,000 
of  a  condensed  statement  of  Christianity ; 
10,000  of  the  Three  Character  Classic ;  10,000 
catechisms ;  3,000  of  Sabbath  calendar  ;  5,500 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  2,000  copies 
of  Two  Friends,  making  together,  45,500 
copies.-  The  preaching  oi  the  Gospel  has  been 
the  main  instrumentality  used  for  tne  salvation 
of  souls,  for  which  purpose,  besides  the  hospi- 
tal and  temporary  halls,  in  1853,  the  mission 
had,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  two  chapels, 
jointly  accommodating  800  hearers.  This 
year  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne  and  Stronach, 
was  completed.  The  whole  number  of  Dr. 
Lockhart's  patients,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  in  1843,  is  stated  at  100,000, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  printing  by  the  mis- 
sion, during  about  ten  years,  including  fly 
sheets,  tracts,  books,  and  Testaments  in  the 
Chinese  language,  was  estimated  at  about 
500,000  distinct  copies.  A  boarding-school 
of  eighteen  male  pupils  had,  as  early  as  1853, 
been  opened  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  designed  to 
teach  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge, 
solely  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese. 
The  native  cnurch  then  numbered  twenty-one 
members,  sixteen  of  whom  were  Fokien  resi- 
dents, and  three  Shanghai  Chinese.  The  bre- 
thren, while  not  discouraged  by  their  limited 
success  and  the  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel,  yet  deplore  the  extreme  religious  apa- 
thy  of  the  people.  They  remark,  "AH 
around  us,  we  find  proofs  of  civilization  an^ 
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refinement  Increased  intercoorae,  however, 
with  this  w(Hrld  of  sools,  has  greatly  unfolded 
ite  moral  and  religions  characteristics,  and  we 
see  that  the  masses  are  either  the  dupea  of  an 
atheistical  philosophy,  or  the  slaves  of  despi- 
cably puerile  superstitions.  Thouffh  several 
systems  of  idolatry  obtain  among  them,  each 
with  its  numerous  temples  and  cumbersome 
rites,  yet  the  religious  apathy  spread  over  all 
the  people  is  woeful.  '  Like  priest,  like  peo- 
ple,' all  seem  utterly  devoid  of  serioue  thought 
and  concern." 

Amoif. — ^This  city  and  its  vicinity  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  missionary  fields  in  China, 
owing  in  part  to  the  firank  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  its  inhabitants  towards  strangers. 
This  society's  mission  in  Amoy  was  commenc- 
ed by  Bev.  Messrs.  J.  Stronach  and  William 
Youn^,  in  July,  1844  ;  Eev.  Dr.  Abeel,  of -the 
American  Board,  having  already  been  in  this 
field  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember they  commenced  Christian  worship  in 
a  large  hong,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city, 
which  they  had  previously  fitted  up  for  a  cha- 
pel, and  here,  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
preaching  in  Chinese  was  sustained,  with  au- 
diences varying  from  100  to  150.  A  letter, 
written  in  July,  1845,  speaks  of  increasing  de- 
corum during  religious  services,  and  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  through  preach- 
ing and  tract  distribution.  Under  date  of 
June  29, 1846,  Messrs.  Stronach  and  Young 
speak  of  having,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  visited  upwarcb  of  twenty  towns  and 
nliages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  some 
of  which  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  In 
all  these  places  they  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  preached  the  word.  Owing  to  the 
small  proportion  of  readers,  they  were  deeply 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  living 
preacher,  and  were  shocked  by  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  infanticide.  In  May,  1847,  the 
meeting  for  Chinese  women  is  described  as  in- 
creasing in  attendance,  and  the  truth  seemed 
to  be  producing  a  powerful  impression  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people.    By  reason  of  ill- 


health,  Rev.  Mr.  Young  and  wife,  in  Hie  somr 
mer  of  this  vear,  left  Amoy  for  England.  Ber. 
A.  Stronacii,  under  date  of  March  10, 184^ 
gratefully  announces  the  hopeful  conversiob 
and  baptism  of  a  father  and  his  son,  the  latte* 
aged  28,  being  the  first  fruits  of  this  missiott 
&v.  Mr.  Pohlman  was  present,  and  assisted  ir. 
the  solemn  services.  Another  letter  of  D» 
oember  6, 1846,  describes  the  conversion  of  & 
Chinese  soldier,  called  Tan  Tai,  an  intelligent 
and  courageous  man,  and  who  subsequently 
signalized  his  devotion  to  Christ  amid  perse- 
cution from  his  military  associates,  but  who, 
notwithstanding  his  Christian  principles,  wa« 
subsequently  promoted  to  office  in  the  army. 

Mrs.  William  Young's  female  boaraing 
school,  which  commencra  before  their  depar- 
ture for  England,  in  July,  1846,  wa*  resumed 
soon  after  their  return,  in  the  fall  of  1848. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  1849,  it  contained 
six  boarders  and  nine  day  scholars,  and  fundsi 
only  were  wanting,  indefinitely  to  increase  the 
number  of  pupils.  Besides  studying  the  Chi- 
nese character,  they  were  then  learning  to 
read  their  mother  tongue,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  letters.  In  1851,  this  school 
had  thirteen  boarders  and  seven  day  scholars. 
The  Chinese  boys*  boarding  school,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  A.  Stronach,  wen  contained  eight 
pupils,  whose  studies  included  the  Chinese 
classics,  the  English  language,  and  the  careful 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Rev.  T.  Gil- 
fillan  joined  this  mission  in  March,  1850,  but 
within  about  two  years  returned  to  England. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1852,  two 
other  Chinese  were  add^  to  the  church. 
Two  of  the  church  membei^  were  employ- 
ed, as  colporteurs.  A  joint  prayer-meeting  Oi 
the  mission  churches  of  the  L.  M.  S.  and  ot 
the  American  Board  had  been  established  by 
a  voluntary  movement  of  the  native  Chris* 
tians.  In  1853,  a  spirit  of  active  piet^  per- 
vaded the  native  church,  and  ten  individuals 
were  candidates  for  baptism,  three  of  whom 
were  expected  soon  to  be  admitted  into  the 
church. 
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Amwucas  BoiJEtD. — Hie  foltowiag  acoonnt 
of  the  OTJigin  of  Americao  Missions  ia  China 
has  been  kindly  famished  as  by  Rby.  Joshua 
Ijkayitt,  who  was,  at  the  time,  Corr^pond- 
log  SeCTetary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society; 

After  the  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  Milne, 
Dr.  Morrison  was  left  for  several  years  to  labor 
alone,  and  without  the  solace  of  any  Christian 
society  that  would  sympathiae  in  his  work.  At 
length,  a  kind  Providence  sent  to  Canton  a 
true  brother,  in  the  person  of  the  late  excellent 
David  W.  0.  01y|want,  Esq.,  who  went  to 
China  in  a  mercantile  capacity,  in  connection 
first  with  the  hooae  of  Thomas  H.  Smith  & 
Co.,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Talbot  &  Co. 
Mr.  Oiyphant  entered  deeply  into  the  situation 
and  plans  i)f  Dr.  Morrison.  Together  they  es- 
tablished the  monthly  concert  of  prayer — the 
first  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  As  the 
London  Missionary  Society  delaved  vear  after 
year,  the  sending  of  additional  helpers,  Mr. 
Oiyphant  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  be 
maoe  to  the  American  churches  to  enter  into 
the  work.  A  joint  letter  was  actually  forward- 
ed to  Dr.  Spring,  and  some  publications  were 
made  through  the  New  YorK  Observer ;  but 
up  to  the  year  1829,  nothing  effectual  had  been 
done  in  the  matter. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  went  into  operation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  acting  secretary  came 
into  possession  of  communications,  and  a  small 
collection  of  publications,  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Oiyphant  to  his  friend  Mr. 
George  Douglass  of  New  York,  who  was  also, 
like  himself,  a  Baltimorean.  Among  the  pub- 
lications were  some  accounts,  by  Dr.  Milne, 
of  his  explorations  among  the  ancient  Dutch 
churches  in  the  island  of  Java,  as  well  as  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  movements  in  China. 
The  perusal  of  all  these  documents  produced  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  American  church  en- 
listed in  the  evangelization  of  China.  A  labor- 
ed article  on  the  subject  was  published  in  the 
Christian  Spectator.  One  of  the  plans  suggest- 
ed was,  that  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  should 
make  a  beginning,  bv  sending  out  a  chaplain 
for  the  numerous  body  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  in  the  port  of  Canton,  who  .might 
after  a  while  become  qualified  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese.  Another  sugj^estion  was,  that  by  a 
piission  to  Java,  the  Belormed  Dutch  churches 
in  this  country,  who  were  then  doing  but  little 
for  missions,  might  be  aroused  to  a  zealous  co- 
operation in  the  work. 

In  February,  1829,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  S.  F.  S.,  formally  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  at  Canton,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
man  could  be  found  In  September,  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Oiyphant  wrote  to  the  Society  at 
Aew  York,  and  simultaneoosly  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Boston,  that  the  good  ship  Ro- 
mau,  Captain  Lavender,  belonging  to  him, 
would  sail  for  Canton  early  in  October,  and  if 


a  misBionary  could  be  sent  oat  in  her,  the  pas- 
sage should  be  free.  Mr.  Evarts  went  at  onco 
to  Andover,  and  there  found  Elijah  C.  Brid^< 
man,  a  young  man  who  had  just  finished  hu 
theological  studies,  and  was  still  undecided  as 
to  his  future  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Brid^man  was 
so  much  impressed  by  the  providential  aspect 
of  the  call,  tnat  he  at  once  resolved  to  respond 
to  it  and  devote  his  life  to  China,  and  he  there* 
upon  went  to  his  native  place,  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  and  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen. 

On  the  saiye  day  that  Mr.  Evarts  went  to 
Andover,  the  Seamen's  Secretary  was  led, 
through  a  suggestion  from  John  Nitchie,  Esq., 
to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Rev.  David  Abeel, 
a  zealous  young  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  who  had  just  returned  to  hia 
father's  house  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  parochial  charge  at.  Athens, 
N.  Y.,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health.  He  also  gave  a  favorable  response, 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  day  the 
application  was  made,  both  the  missionaries 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  same  day,  and 
prepared  to  embark  for  China.  Mr.  Abeel  re- 
mained about  a  year  jn  the  service  of  the  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  then,  as  had  b€«n 
at  first  proposed,  transferred  his  services  to 
the  American  Board,  under  whom  he  visited 
Java  and  other  eastern  countries.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Seamen's  Chaplain  by  Rev.  Edwin 
Stevens,  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  whose  inters 
est  in  behalf  of  China  originated  irom  the 
perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor. Dr.  Bridgman  still  remains  in  China,  and 
is  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
and  learned  Chinese  scholar  of  the  age.---J.  L. 

Canton. — Mr.  Abeel,  having  connected  him- 
self with  the  Board  as  their  missionary,  made 
exploring  tours  to  Java,  Singapore,  and  Siam. 
Mr.  Bridgman  entered  at  once  on  the  study 
of  the  Chinese.  He  also  became  editor  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  which  was  established  in 
May,  1831,  a  poet  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  16  years.  Preaching  to  foreign  residents, 
also,  continued  for  many  years  to  form  a  prom- 
inent part  of  his  work.  He  had  under  instruc- 
tion a  number  of  Chinese  youth,  among  whom 
was  a  son  of  Leang  Afa ;  and  part  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  books, 
and  personal  conversation  with  the  natives. 

A  printing-press,  types,  and  office  furniture, 
were  presentea  to  this  mission  by  the  Bleecker 
street  Church  and  Society,  New  York,  and 
called  the  "  Bruin  press,"  in  memory  of  their 
former  pastor. 

The  mission  was  reinforced  by  the  arri- 
val of  Rev.  Ira  Tracy,  and  Mr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
Hams,  October  26,  1833,  and  of  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  D.,  Oct.  28,  1834.  Mr.  Williams 
took  charge  of  the  printing-press,  giving  him* 
self  also  to  the  study  of  the  Canton  dialect. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tracy  soon  left  to  establish  a  mi£^ 
sion  at  Singapore.  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens,  who 
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bad  been  employed  as  Seamen's  Chaplain,  while 
acquiring  the  language,  was  now  a  missionary 
of  the  Board,  and  in  1834,  he  accompanied 
Bev.  C.  Gutzlaff,  and  a  gentleman  from  Ben- 
gal, on  a  tour,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  tea  plantations  in  Fnhkein.  On  the  6th  of 
May  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Min, 
which  leads  to  Fuhchan.  After  proceeding 
up  the  river,  unmolested,  four  days,  they  were 
suddenly  tired  upon,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Two 
of  their  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return.  Thjp  was  the  first 
visit  of  any  Protestant  missionary  in  this  re- 
c^ion.  In  August,  1835,  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
Stroms  preceded  northward  to  Shantung,  in 
the  American  brig  Huron,  with  a  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bags  of  rice,  and  20,000  vo- 
lumes of  Christian  books.  They  visited 
Shanghai,  and  a  number  of  villages  on  the 
coast,  and  distributed  many  thousand  books  to 
ea^er  multitudes.  They  returned  in  safety, 
afUT  an  absence  of  two  months.  This  vessel 
carried  no  opium. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  Macao,  in  1836,  printr 
ing  Mr.  Medhurst 's  dictionary.  Dr.  Parker, 
having  visited  Singapore,  returned  in  Sep- 
tember to  Canton,  and  opened  a  dispen- 
sary, to  which  great  numbers  of  ophthalmic 
and  other  patients  resorted.  Mr.  Ste  vcmls,  being 
on  a  missionary  voyage  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, was  suddenly  called  away  by  death  at 
Singapore,  January  5, 1837. 

In  1838,  Mr.  AVilliams  was  still  at  Macao, 
studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages. 
This  year,  Messrs.  King,  Parker,  Gutzlaff  and 
Williams  undertook  a  voyage  to  Ycddo,  in  the 
ship  Morrison,  to  return  to  their  country  seven 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  opening  for  Christian 
intercourse  with  Japan.  I3ut  the  shipwrecked 
Japanese  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the 
vessel  was  subjected  to  a  brisk  cannonade, 
both  at  Yeddo  and  Kagosima  Bay,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped.  They  embarked  on  this 
voyage  July  3,  and  returned  to  Macao  Au- 
gust 29. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  who  had  returned  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1833,  on  account  of  his  health, 
rejoined  the  mission  in  Feb.  1839 ;  and  Wra.  B. 
Diver,  M.  L.,  arrived  in  September  following. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment took  those  vigorous  measures  at 
Canton  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  war  with  England.  The  disturb- 
ances at  Canton  interrupted  the  operations  of 
the  mission,  and  the  hospital  was  temporarily 
closed,  having,  previous  to  this  time,  given  aid 
to  6,540  patients.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  prepared  in  port  by  Mr. 
Bridgman,  had  already  been  printed  in  Sing- 
apore, and,  to  some  extent,  distributed  in  Can- 
ton. Dr.  Parker  took  this  opportunity  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy.    lie  I'eturn* 


ed  man  to  his  work  in  1842.  Rev.  Dyer 
Ball,  M.  D.,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Sin- 
gapore on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved to  China.  He  remained-  at  Macao  till 
the  close  of  the  war ;  after  which,  he  joined 
Dr.  Bridgman,  at  Hong-Kong,  which  had 
been  cedc3  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Nan- 
king, in  1842.  Here  mission  premises  were 
erected  on  land  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  the  government,  and  missionary  operations 
were  st^ily  prosecuted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  preaching,  printing,  and  tract  distri- 
bution, and  the  healing  art  for  about  three 
years.  Here  Mrs.  Ball  died  in  1844.  In 
the  summer  of  1845,  the  brethren  left 
Hong-Kong,  and  resumed  the  partially  sus- 
pended missionary  operations  at  Canton. 

In  1844,  Mr.  James  6.  Bridgman  arrived 
in  China,  and  some  time  in  the  year  1846 
became  an  assistant  missionary  of  the  Board, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained    at  Canton* 

In  June,  1846,  Dr.  Bridgman  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Gillett,  a  member  of  the  Americaa 
Episcopal  Minion ;  and  Dr.  Ball  was  subse- 
quently married  to  Miss  Robertson  from  Scot> 
land.  On  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to 
Canton,  a  strong  prejudice  against  foreign 
teachers  was  found  to  exist ;  but  in  the  ho& 
pital  there  was  an  encouraging  field  of  labor, 
where  the  word  might  be  sometimes  addressed 
to  100  souls.  The  missionaries,  however,  were 
much  restricted,  being  obliged  mostly  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  foreign  factories.    In 

1 846,  a  party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bridgman, 
Pohlman,  and  Bonney,  with  Mrs.  Bridgman, 
while  passing  under  a  bridge  in  a  boat,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives  from  a  shower 
of  stones  thrown  upon  them  from  the  bridge, 
by  an  infuriated  mob.  Mr.  Bonney  had  for- 
merly been  a  teacher  in  the  Morrison  School ; 
but  in  1846,  he  became  an  assistant  mission- 
ary of  the  Board,  and  has  since  been  a  devoted 
laborer,  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  distribut- 
ing books. 

Dr.  Bail  superintended  the  Chinese  printing, 
dispensed  medicine  statedly  to  the  sick,  kept  a 
boarding-school  of  eleven  pupils,  and  conduct- 
ed a  Chinese  service  in  his  own  house  on  the 
Sabbtttn,  where  an  interesting  audience  con- 
vened. Dr.  Bridgman's  time  was  divided  be- 
tween the  Repository,  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  at  the 
hospital,  and  occasionally  to  Dr.  BalPs  con- 
gregation, and  the  instruction  of  an  interest- 
ing Bible  class,  two  of  whom  gave  increasing 
evidence  of  piety,  and  five  of  whom  desired  to 
profess  Christianity.  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  a 
promising  school  of  Chinese  youth  under  her 
tuition.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  having  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  United  States  Embassy,  his  connection 
with  the  Board  was  consequ(?ntly  dissolved  in 

1847.  Almost  frbm  the  first  the  Hospital  had 
bi>en  sustained  independently  of  the  Board. 
His  labors  continue  much  as  heretofore. 
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Dr.  Bridgman  thus  speaks  of  the  moral  char> 
after  of  the  people,  after  16  years  contiDuous 
residence  Id  China :  ''  The  longer  I  live  in  this 
country  the  more  do  I  see  of  the  wickedness 
of  this  people ;  the  more  do  I  see  the  necessity 
of  great  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  trath.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
koow  not  God  nor  his  truth.  They  are  the 
willing  servants  of  sin ;  they  love  unrighteous- 
ness, and  there  is  no  wickedness  which  they 
will  not  commit.  All  that  Paul  said  of  the 
ancient  heathen  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  and 
true  to  an  extent  that  is  dreadful.  Their  in- 
most soul,  their  very  conscience  seems  to  be 
seared,  dead,  so  insensible,  that  they  are,  as  re- 
gards a  future  life,  like  the  beasts  that  per- 
ish. It  often  fills  my  heart  with  inexpressi- 
ble sorrow  to  see  what  I  see,  to  hear  what  I 
hear.  It  is  truly  a  great  valley  of  death,  of 
putrefaction,  of  living  death.  No  painting, 
no  imagination  can  portray,  and  lay  open  be- 
fore, the  Christian  world,  the  awful  sms,  the 
horrible  abominations  which  fill  the  land." 
The  writer's  experience  of  about  18  years 
among  them  confirms  his  description. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Williams  returned  to  this  country  in  1844, 
and  while  here  published  his  "  Middle  King- 
dom," one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that 
have  been  issued  upon  that  country.  He  ro- 
tamed  to  his  post  in  1848. 

In  March,  1 847,  Dr.  Ball  secured  a  house  by 
the  river  side,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  factory,  and  there  soon  after  opened  pub- 
lic worship  in  Chinese,  with  an  audience  of 
from  60  to  100.  In  July  a  meeting  for  females 
was  commenced  by  Mrs.  Ball  and  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Happer,  which  was  at  times 
attended  by  30  or  40.  This  movement  was 
an  important  advance  in  regard  to  missionary 
Uberty. 

The  Report  for  1848  acknowledges  the  print- 
ing of  10,000  copies  of  tracts  by  Milne,  AbccI, 
and  Afa,  at  the  expense  of  Kiev.  Dr.  Parker. 
The  word  of  life  was  everywhere  dispensed 
among  the  people.  One  member  of  Dr.  Bridg- 
man's  Bible-class  had  been  baptized,  and  ano- 
ther gave  much  evidence  of  piety.  On  the  lat 
of  June,  1847,  he  removed  to  Shanghai,  to  aid 
in  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  Since 
that  time  the  general  course  of  missionary 
labor  has  been  essentially  the  same  from  year 
to  year.  The  missionaries  in  that  field  have 
been  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
gradually,  by  private  teaching,  by  the  diligent 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  stated  places  and  by 
the  wayside,  by  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  uniform  spirit  of  love  to  the 
people,  to  dissipate  their  bitter  prejudices,  and 
win  their  confidence  and  respect.  For  a  time 
Mr.Bonney  labored  with  much  encouragement 
at  Whampoa,  and  widely  preached  and  dis- 
persed among  the  numerous  villages  the  word 
of  salvation.  Dr.*  Ball's  school,  in  1849,  num- 
bered 14  boys,  who,  in  addition  to  the  study 
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of  their  own  classics,  were  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy, astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Repository  was 
suspended  at  the  close  of  1850,  after  having 
reached  its  20th  volume.  In  December,  1850, 
this  mission  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
James  6.  Bridgman,  occasioned  by  a  wound 
inflicted  upon  himself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, connected  with  greatly  impaired  health. 
He  survived  the  wound  but  a  few  days.  In 
1850  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  an  interesting  girls' 
school  of  20  scholars  at  Shanghai,  12  of  vmom 
were  boarders.  In  1852  two  Chinese  at  Can- 
ton are  reported  as  furnishing  good  evidence 
of  piety,  and  Dr.  Ball's  school  had  amounted 
to  20  pupils. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1852,  the  mission  waB 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Daniel  Vroo- 
man  and  wife.  Rev.  Frederick  Brewster  and 
wife  arrived  at  Canton,  January,  1853«  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  our  beloved  bro- 
ther died  of  the  small  pox.  His  last  words 
were, "  Trusting  in  Jesus."  The  afflicted  widow 
remains  in  the  field.  £ai*ly  in  1852,  Dr.  Bridg- 
man visited  this  country  on  account  of  hw 
health,  after  an  absence  of  about  23  years; 
and  on  the  llth  of  October,  be  re-embarked 
at  New  York  for  China.  Dr.  Bridgman  is 
still  at  Shanghai,  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1853,  the  native  helper,  Tien  Tsai,  died  in 
the  hopes  of  the  (xospel.  Lai  Sun,  the  other 
native  helper,  has  left  the  mission.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, besides  his  other  duties,  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Kasy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  and  a 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabularv  of  the  Can- 
ton dialect.  In  May,  1853,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  mission,  he  left  for  Japan,  as 
interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  retnmed 
in  August.  Dr.  Ball's  health  was  feeble,  but  he 
was  still  engaged  in  the  way  of  tours  for  tract 
distribution,  trying  to  regain  his  strength,  and 
to  extend  the  savor  of  Christ's  name;  and 
Messrs.  Bonney  and  Yrooman  had  made  a 
tour  up  the  river,  36  miles,  for  tract  distribu- 
tion, and  were  well  received.  Since  1846, 
14,257,690  pages  of  tracts  and  scriptures,  bo- 
sides  225,120  volumes  of  religious  matter,  ere 
reported  as  printed  bv  this  mission ;  and  this 
probably  falls  much  short  of  the  entire  amount 
of  printing  done  by  it  during  the  past  eight 
years.  How  much  printed  matter  has  been 
scattered  far  and  near  by  the  mission  since  its 
commencement  in  1830,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  It  must  have  been  very  great. 
In  the  religious  movement  connected  wi&  the 
present  revolution,  we  are  probably  now  seeing 
the  efiects  both  of  the  preaching  of  the  Goepd 
at  Canton,  and  the  distribution  of  the  printed 
page.  By  the  grace  of  God  this  mission,  ia 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  discourage* 
mcnts,  has  labored  and  has  not  fainted.  A 
brighter  day  shall  yet  dawn  on  it  from  on  high. 
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Amay. — ^This  mission  be^an  with  tlie  amval 
at  Amoy  of  Rev.  David  Abeel,  in  Febroary, 
1842,  while  the  place  was  yet  occupied  by  the 
English  troops.  Soon  after  his  arrival  be  was 
joined  by  Dr.  Cnmming,  a  self-flupporting  mis- 
sionary from  this  country,  who  continued  in 
that  field,  devoting  himself  to  hospital  practice, 
combined  with  religions  instruction,  until  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  February  10th, 
1847.  In  January,  1844,  two  hongs  were 
rented  in  Amoy,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a 
chapel,  and  the  other  for  the  in-door  patients. 
The  apartments  above  the  chapel  were  occu- 

gied  by -Dr.  Gumming.  Mr.  Abcel  writes: 
abbath,  January  28th,  the  first  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  new  chapel,  and  about 
70  united  with  us  in  worshiping  the  true  Grod. 
On  Mr.  Pohlman's  arrival  m  June  following, 
fVom  60  to  100  daily  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  hospital.  On  the  2lBt  of 
March,  a  Bible  class  was  commenced  with  12 
attendants.  Mr.  Abeel,  besides  his  English 
services,  labored  assiduously  and  successfully 
among  the  Chinese  in  the  way  of  preaching 
and  tract  distribution ;  and  he  is  stul  remem- 
bered by  the  people  in  Amoy  with  afiection. 
He  exerted  a  salutary  influence  among  the 
Ihigh  officers.  The  governor  of  the  province 
•of  Fukkien  makes  grateful  mention  of  him 
us  an  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  his  valua- 
ble Geography.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1844, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Doty  and  Pohlman,  from  Borneo, 
joined  the  mission  with  their  families,  being 
obliged  to  reside  for  a  time  on  the  island  of 
Koolongsoo,  opposite  Amoy.  Their  families 
soflered  much  from  sickness,  and  a  promising 
ion  of  Mr.  Doty,  aged  6  years,  was  committed 
to  the  grave.  Rev.  Dr.  Abeel  visited  Hong- 
'Konff  in  August,  1844,  for  the  benefit  of  ms 
healtk 

In  September  following,  Dr.  Abeel  returned 
to  Amov  still  feeble,  and  after  a  series  of 
^boat  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citv..  for 
the  double  object  of  publishing  the  Gospel,  and 
improving  his  healtn,  he  finally,  as  tne  only 
means  of  prolonging  his  life,  embarked  for  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on 
tiie  3d  of  April,  1845,  about  15  years  from  his 
original  emoarkation  for  the  heathen  world. 
He  closed  his  valuable  and  eventful  life  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  4th,  1846.  His 
remains  repose  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  beneath 
a  tasteful  monument,  in  a  locaJity  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  on  whose  bosom  he  had, 
for  Christ's  sake,  so  extensively  journeyed. 
His  works  do  follow  him.  Mrs.  Pohlman 
died  on  the  30th  of  September,  1845,  and 
Mrs.  Doty,  on  the  6th  of  tne  following  month. 
Both  were  faithful  to  Christ  in  life,  happy  in 
death,  and  each  left  behind  her  an  afflicted 
husband  and  two  children.  Bev.  Mr.  Doty, 
with  these  motherless  children,  left  Amoy, 
November  12th,  1845,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  6th  of  March,  1846. 

December  16th«  1845,  the  first  meetiog  for 


Chinese  females  was  held  at  Bev.  William 
Young's,  when  upwards  of  40  adults  were  pre- 
sent. The  missionaries  were  treated  with 
marked  politeness  by  the  government  In 
December,  1845,  a  new  chapd  was  opened  for 
dail^  meetings,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  fol- 
lowing the  first  Chinese  monthly  concert  was 
held,  being  a  union  meeting  of  tne  Amoy  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  The  morning  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  prayer,  and  the  aftomoon  to 
communicating  missionary  intelligence  in  Chi- 
nese. 

In  April,  1846,  two  aged  men  were  baptised 
by  Mr.  Pohlman,  being  the  first  fruits  of  this 
mission.  They  received  their  first  religious 
impressions  from  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Abeel. 
During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Doty,  Mr.  Pohlman 
enjoyed  the  co-operating  labors  of  brethren  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Board,  and  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Near  the  close 
of  1846,  he  and  Bev.  Mr.  Brown  visited  32 
out  of  136  villages  situated  on  the  island  of 
Amoy.  They  were  well  received,  and  preached 
the  word  to  large  and  attentive  audiences,  and 
distributed  books  and  tracts  to  the  old  men, 
schoolmasters,  and  other  infiuential  persons. 
Rev.  Mr.  Doty  and  wife,  and  Rev.  John  Van- 
nest  Talmage  reached  Amoy  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1847.  In  March,  1848,  Mr.  Doty 
writes, "  On  the  5th  instant,  our  regular  com- 
munion season  occurred,  when  two  more  from 
among  this  people,  father  and  son,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It  is  about 
a  year  since  the  father  first  heard  the  truth 
from  our  evangelist  His  attention  seems  soon 
to  have  been  arrested,  and  what  he  learned  he 
communicated  to  his  son.  The  evangelist  here 
mentioned  was  originally  from  the  Kwangtung 
province,  and  about  1841  emigrated  to  Siam. 
There  he  was  long  employed  by  the  writer  as 
a  teacher,  and  with  him  in  social  prayer,  he 
learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  him  was  there  baptized.  After 
his  conversion,  he  was  employed  by  myself  as 
an  assistant  in  publishing  among  the  Chinese 
the  glorious  Gospel.  In  August,  1846,  he  left 
with  me  for  China,  and  at  the  desire  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Pohlman,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
advice,  he  became  connected  with  the  Amoy 
mission,  in  March,  1847,  He  was  commonly 
called  V  Sien,  or  the  teacher  U,  Many  other 
cheering  facts  are  mentioned  as  to  the  state 
of  feeling  among  the  attendants  on  Christian 
worship,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

In  June,  1847,  a  promising  day-school  was 
opened  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peet,  formerly  with  the 
writer  in  Siam,  and  subsequently  his  mission- 
ary associate  in  Fuhchau.  Rev.  Mr.  Pohlman 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  two  excur- 
sions, of  two  days  each,  made  in  March  and 
September,  1847,  to  Chiang-chau,  where  he 
was  politely  received,  his  preaching  listened  to 
by  large  and  attentive  assemblies,  and  books 
received  with  eagerness.    Bundles  of  selected 
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books  were  sent  to  the  offioers  and  h'terary 
men  at  the  city.  The  walls  of  Ghiang-chau 
are  about  5  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  goc^  pre- 
ierration,  and  this  city,  together  with  the  val- 
ley, 10  miles  wide  and  15  long,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  is  supposed  to  contain  abont  1,000,000 
of  sonls.  Mr.  Pohlman  regarded  it  as  a  pro- 
mising and  inyiting  field.  Bible  class  instruc- 
tion, begnn  in  Amoy  in  March,  1844,  still  con- 
tinued. In  July,  1847,  the  class  in  the  New 
Testam^it  numbered  about  25.  In  1846  a 
second  Bible  class  was  formed  for  the  study  of 
ihe  Old  Testament.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  a  meeting  for  Chinese  women,  which  was 
punctually  attended  by  many  of  the  same  per- 
sons. The  church  members,  in  their  week-day 
meetings,  were  active  in  exhorting  their  be- 
nighted countrymen.  A  daily  meeting  was 
held  by  the  teacher  U^  in  a  house  standing  on 
the  site  of  the  intended  new  place  of  worship. 
At  times  the  room  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, and  a  lively  attention  was  ^iven  to  his 
exhortations.  On  Thursday  evening  is  a  na- 
tive prayer  meeting;  and  a  prayer-meeting 
preparatory  to  their  monthly  communion  is 
nelo  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 

On  ihe  19th  of  December,  1848,  Bev.  Mr. 
Pohlman  left  Amov  to  accompany  his  sister, 
then  in  feeble  health,  to  Hong-Kong.  His 
object  having  been  accomplished,  he  embarked 
for  Amoy,  Jan.  2d,  1849,  in  the  schooner 
Omega.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  5th,  about 
2  o'clock,  die  struck  on  Breaker's  Point^  about 
half  way  to  Amoy.  The  sea  rolled  over  her, 
and  Mr.  Pohlman  and  several  others  were 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  the  boat  in  which 
they  hoped  to  reach  shore.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  of  any 
missionary  of  the  Board.  His  death  was  an 
unexpected  and  heavy  affliction  to  the  mission, 
and  the  miflsiooarr  cause.  The  health  of  Miss 
Pohlman,  which  had  received  a  severe  shock 
from  her  brother's  sudden  death,  required  the 
return  of  Mr.  Talmage  with  her  to.  America. 
They  left  Amoy,  March  25, 1849,  and  arrived 
at  ^ew  York  on  the  23d  of  August 

The  mission  chapel,  the  site  for  which  had 
been  secured  hj  Mr.  Pohlman,  and  in  the 
building  of  which  he,  had  been  active,  was 
dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Feb.  11, 1849.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  edifice,  one  story  high,  with  a  flat 
roof,  36  feet  wide  and  68  long,  including  a 
verandah  10  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  from  350 
to  400  persons.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit 
are  apartments  for  females,  where  they  ma^ 
hear  tne  Goepel  without  the  violation  of  Chi- 
nese custom.  Its  completion  was  followed  by 
a  krge  increase  of  attendants  upon  the 
preached  word. 

July  29, 1849,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons, 
who,  amid  deep  trials,  had  manifested  great 
Christian  steaaustness,  were  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  church-feilowflhip.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest  to  God's  people.  Of 
tiie  chivdi  membersi  Mr.  Doty  writes :  **  They 


appear  to  be  praying,  growing  Christiana, 
wfuking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  ex- 
periencing the  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
proienoe. 

Bev.  Mr.  Talmage,  with  Mrs.  Talmage,  ar- 
rived at  Amoy,  on  his  return,  July  16, 1850. 
On  the  22d  of  December  following,  he  preach- 
ed his  first  regular  sermon  at  the  opening  of  a 
place  of  worship  connected  with  his  own  house. 
The  room,  which  will  seat  about  100,  was 
crowded.  The  reg^ar  attendance  here  and  in 
the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  is  from  150  to  200. 

May  19, 1850,  Mr.  Doty  baptized  his  infant 
son,  and  three  children  of  native  converts,  being 
the  first  instance  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
a  native  Christian  in  connection  with  this  mis- 
sion. Two  men  and  tliree  women  were  receiv- 
ed into  the  church  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  July, 
1850,  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  March,  1851, 
three  others,  a  man  and  two  women.  The  na- 
tive evangelist  waa  daily  occupied  in  convers- 
ing with  inquirers  in  the  chapel,  in  holding 
meetings,  and  in  occasional  tours  to  other 
places.  Another  "church  member  was  acting 
as  colporteur  in  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Young,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Early  in  1850,  the  day-school  was  transferred 
by  Mr.  Doty  to  Dr.  Young,  owing  to  the  press- 
ure of  more  important  duties.  The  Boman 
letters  had  begun  to  be  used  in  preparing  books 
for  the  native  Christian  females. 

The  attendance  at  the  chapel  was  from  150 
to  perhaps  300.  Weekly  female  prafer-meet- 
ings  were  held  both  hj  Mrs.  Doty  and  Mrs. 
Talmage,  with  encouraging  results.  Including 
the  three  baptized  in  March,  ten  were  ad£ 
ed  to  the  church  in  1851,  making  with  tba 
native  evangelist,  19  church  members,  one 
having  died  m  May.  The  trials  of  the  native 
Christians  firom  poverty  and  other  causes  have 
been  great ;  but  they  appear  to  be  growing  in 
g^race.  In  1852  two  young  men  were  admit- 
ted into  the  church,  who  were  called  to  sufifer 
for  Christ's  sake.  Two  others  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  inquirers,  who  had  been  exam- 
ined during  the  preceding  month,  were  received 
into  the  church.  There  was  unusual  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  At  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  number  of  oommnnicants  was 
21 ;  and  from  the  beginning,  ihe  whole  number 
of  admissions  to  the  church  had  been  thirty- 
three.  During  the  year,  12  children  of  church 
members  had  been  baptized  and  two  Christian 
marriages  celebrated.  A  monthly  collection, 
originating  among  themselves,  is  taken  up  for 
the  assistance  of  needy  church  members,  amount- 
ing to  about  940  a  year.  ^  The  first  we  knew 
of  it,"  says  Mr.  Dotj, "  was  from  being  asked 
if  we  would  not  'join  in  giving  someuiing.'" 
The  mission  pleads  for  additional  laborers. 

In  May,  1853,  the  mission  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  ihe  death  of  U  Sim,  the  native  evangel- 
ist He  had  been  sent  with  a  Christian  col- 
porteur to  Chiang-chau  to  commence  a  new 
station.    Arriving  just  before  the  insunectioa 
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broke  out  in  that  city,  he  was  suspected  of 
being  associated  with  the  insargents,  and  was 
taken  by  the  imperialists  and  beheaded.  The 
colporteur  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
writer  saw  U  Sim  for  the  last  time  in  Dec. 
1852.  He  trusts  that  one,  in  whose  conversion 
he  was  an  humble  instrument,  is  now  in  heav- 
en. He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  good 
judgment,  and  Christian  activity.  Earlv  in 
J  une,  during  one  of  those  days  when  the  blood 
of  civil  war  profusely  flowed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  chapel,  four  young  men  were  bap 
tized  and  added  to  the  little  flock,  making  six 
added  during  the  first  half  of  1853,  and  26  the 
total  number  of  surviving  church  members. 

Fukchau, — ^The  mission  at  Fuhchau  was 
commenced  in  1847.  In  accordance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  and  advice  of  the  Canton  mis- 
sion, Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  formerly  stationed 
in  Siam,  left  Canton,  Nov.  23, 1846,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Hong-kong  and  Amoy 
to  Fuhchau,  where  he    arrived  January  2, 

1847.  His  first  work  was  the  study  of  the  lo- 
cal dialect  After  about  six  months  he  com- 
menced religious  services  in  his  own  house,  ou 
the  Sabbath,  beside  daily  worship  with  his 
domestics,  making  the  study  of  the  Fuhchau 
dialect  his  main  business.  At  his  house  he 
had  frequent  Chinese  visitors,  to  whom  he  dis- 
tributed tracts,  and  made  known  Christ  cruci- 
fied for  sinners.  In  September,  1847,  he  was 
joined  by  Rev.  Lyman  B.  Peet  and  wife,  with 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  associated  in 
Biam.  Ou  the  7th  of  May,  1848,  the  mission 
was  further  reinforced  by  tlie  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Seneca  Cummings  and  Caleb  C.  Baldwin,  and 
their  wives,  and  Rav.  William  Richards,  son 
of  the  distinguished  missionary  of  that  name, 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  the  first  two 
brethren,  houses  in  eligible  situations  were  soon 
erected.  For  the  first  two  years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Fuhchau,  the  stud^  of  the  Chinese 
was  necessarily  the  main  busmessof  the  newly 
arrived  brethren.  The  first  three  houses  of 
the  mission  were  on  Tong-chieu,  a  small  island 
in  the  Min,  about  tiiree  miles  from  the  south 
gate  of  the  city  proper;  and  the  fourth  was 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  island,  on  the  main 
thoroughfare,  with  a  commanding  view.  This 
is  occupied    by  Mr.   Cummings.     In  June, 

1848,  besides  stated  Sabbath  worship  in  his 
house,  with  an  intelligent  audience  of  about 
thirty,  Mr.  Johnson  opened  a  school  and  com- 
menced preaching  ana  tract  distribution  in  a 
hired  house,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  po- 
pulation, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  two  miles  from  his  residence.  The  au- 
diences were  at  first  so  tumultuous,  that  the 
attempt  to  open  or  close  the  meetings  with 
prayer  was  not  deemed  prudent.  Gradually 
the  people  were  more  orderly  and  respectful, 
and  the  audiences  numbered  about  sixty  souls. 
For  the  accommodatioD  ol  the  laboring  classes, 


evening  meetings  were  frequently  held,  with 
apparently  good  effect  Mr.  Peet  secured  a 
commodious  chapel  near  the  island  and  on  the 
great  thoroughfare,  a  part  of  which  he  appro- 
priated to  a  Chinese  school,  which  has  gene- 
rally numbered  about  twenty  scholars.  In  the 
summer  of  1849,  Mr.  Johnson's  health  com- 
pelled him  to  visit  the  northern  ports.  At 
Ningpo,  on  the  17th  of  September,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Silmer  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  She  was  then  an  agent  of  the 
London  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Females  in  the  East,  and  had  been  for  about 
two  years  a  teacher  in  Miss  Mary  Aldersey's 
Female  Seminary,  in  that  city.  After  visiting 
Shanghai,  he  returned  with  Mrs.  J.  to  Fuh- 
chau, on  the  8th  December,  1849.  On  the 
31st  of  May,  1850,  the  mission  was  farther  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Justus  Doo- 
little  and  wife.  Mr.  Johnson,  soon  after  his 
return,  resumed  his  usual  labors.  His  chapel 
was  about  a  mile  from  his  residence,  on  the 
way  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  Messrs. 
Cummings,  Baldwin  and  Richards  were  now 
making  some  efforts  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  distribution  of  tracts.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Richards  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  by  advice 
of  his  brethren  and  physician,  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  Canton.  Physicians  there  re- 
commending a  long  voyage,  he  embarked  for 
the  United  States  early  in  March,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  reach  this  country.  He  calmlv 
and  cheerfully  breathed  out  his  life  on  the  5ta 
of  June,  and  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  deep,  south  of  St  Helena.  Mr.  Richards 
had  msule  great  progress  in  the  Chinese,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the 
field,  and  his  prospects  of  future  usefulneas 
were  bright  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
he  labored  perhaps  bevond  his  strength.  Just 
before  he  was  laid  aside,  he  performed  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  mission  in  securing,  after 
much  labpr,  trial  and  patience,  the  building 
lot  at  Po-na-Sang,  now  occupied  bv  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Doolittle.  There  the  writer  erect* 
ed  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  moved  into  it  early  in  1851.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tle preceded  him.  It  is  near  the  great  tho- 
roughfare leading  from  the  island  to  the  city, 
and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  places. 

In  November,  1850,  Mr.  Baldwin  opened  a 
school  and  chapel  on  the  island,  and  with  some 
interruption  from  ill-health,  this  continued  to 
be  the  central  point  of  his  labors,  till  near  the 
close  of  1851.  In  April  of  that  ^ear,  Mr. 
Cummings  commenced  public  worship  in  Chi- 
nese, in  the  court  of  his  nouse,  with  an  encou- 
raging attendance,  and  in  Mav  opened  a  dav 
school  for  girls,  which  has  since  continued. 
Mr.  Peet  long  had  a  Chinese  service  in  the 
court  of  his  residence,  on  Sabbath  morning, 
which,  with  his  Chinese  school,  has  been  tranft> 
ferred  to  the  house  on  the  island,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  writer.    Some  months  after  Mr. 


an  eligible  die  foracfaapel  near  Ilia  bouse,  and 
on  the  mtuD  street,  and  built  a  small  and  sim- 

fie  pli^  or  worabip,  large  enough  for  about 
BO  hearers.  There  be  opened  a  school,  and 
contioned  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel,  bothiu 
eeaaon  and  out  of  season,  as  his  health  would 
allow,  np  to  the  timeorhig  return  to  this  coun- 
toj,  December  B,  1852.  His  school  was  not 
permanent  After  its  EQB|»eDeiDn,  tiie  schoo! 
room  Kea  for  a  time  occupied  b;  g.  flourishing 
school,  gathered  bv  Mr.  Doolittle,  which  also 
was  dispersed  by  V>e  alarm  caosed  by  the  sds- 
nrc  and  imprisonment  of  the  Rev.  Hr.  Wel- 
toD's  Ecbool  teachers,  in  April,  18S2.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Hr.  Doolittle  procnred  a 
site,  and  soon  after  erected  a  diapel  on  the 
main  street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer 
the  citf  than  that  built  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
'  These  chapels  need  onlj  to  be  opened  and  or- 
dinarilj  there  is  a  good  number  of  hearers, 
sometimes  more  that  a  hundred.  On  the  2Tth 
of  May,  Mr.  Doolittle  commenced  religions 
exercises  in  Cliinese,  in  his  chapel.  During 
the  first  half  of  18S2,  Ur.  Cnmmings  erected  a 
cnapel  near  his  house,  on  the  main  street,  and 
commenced  Chinese  services  in  it,  with  en- 
couraging prospects.  Mr.  Baldwin  occupies 
the  cbapel  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  formerly 
ministered.  Rev.  Charles  Hartwel|  and  wife 
arrived  at  Fubcbau  on  the  19tb  of  June,  1853. 
The  fonr  elder  brethren  now  in  this  field,  have 
each  chapels  in  eligible  positions  for  securing 
hearera,  and  without  hindrance  from  the  go- 
Temment  or  people,  can  give  themselves 
the  Sabbath,  ana  daring  the  week,  to  ..._ 
preaching  of  the  Qoepel,  and  the  judicious  dis- 
tribution of  books.  By  their  exemplary  lives 
and  ^nre  doctrino,  a  geno^l  and  nappy  im- 
presiiOD,  favorable  to  Christianity,  has  tieen 
produced  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  is  hoped 
tiiat  some  Knowledge  of  the  rondamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel  bas  been  extensively  diffused, 
thongb  none  have  yet  come  out  decidedly  " 
tiie  Lord's  side.  Their  religions  meetings 
becoming  more  orderly  and  solemn,  and  many 
of  the  youth  have  been  carefully  instrucled  in 
the  Scriptnres.  Truth  is  operating  like  lijivcn, 
lietly  among  the  masses,  yet  we  trust  powcr- 
lly.  The  brethren  here  have,  during  the  iu- 
surreetioD,  remained  at  their  poets,  and  stcad- 
"  proeecnted  their  work  ;  and  the  miasionar- 
generolly  recognized  as  the  teachers  of 
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le  mission  has  four  dav  schools, 
containing  alKiat  100  scholars.  Books  are  ex- 
tensively Drepored  in  the  vulgar  longua^ 
nsii^  the  Chinese  characters,  as  symbols  of  ils 
Boui^  when  necessary.  In  Puhchan  from  the 
first,  there  has  been  great  harmony  and  love 
among  the  missionariee  of  the  diferent  boards, 
being  united  in  their  English  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  their  communion  services,  the 
Wonthly  concert,  and  in  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ing.   To  the  writer,  the  recollection  of  these 
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'precions  seasons  is  sweet,  and  he  wonid  rejoice 
again  to  participate  in  them,  and  in  the  work 
of  preaching  Christ  to  dying  souls  in  Fulichau, 
should  Provideuce  please  to  grant  him  this  bles- 
sed privilege.  Hay  this  mission,  which  ho 
in  weakness  was  permitted  to  commence,  be 
abundantly  blest  as  the  inslrument  ol  salvation 
to  the  perishing. 

TiBCI.iR  vntw. 


SoDmsiui  Baptist  CoNVBKTioir — Canlort. — 
This  mission,  which  has  been  subject  to  great 
charges,  was  commenced  bv  Rev.  I.  J.  Boberts, 
in  May,  1844.  Between  his  arrival  in  China 
in  183G,  and  the  commencement  of  his  labors 
in  Canton,  his  eSbrta  were  mainly  directed  to 
the  spiritual  good  of,  the  Chinese  in  Macao 
and  Hong-kong.  Shortly  after  Altering  Can- 
ton, he  gathered  a  church  of  6  or  7  members, 
two  or  Uiree  of  whom  were  afterwards  useful, 
sEsistanta  in  publishing  the  Gospel.  Early 
1845,  Messrs.  Shuck  and  Devan  came  to 
Canton.  Mr  Shuck  shortly  after  left  with  his  * 
children  for  home,  and  Mra.  Devan  died  in 
tliat  city,  Oct.  18,  1846,  and  Dr.  Devau,  after 
a  temporary  sojoum  in  Hong-kong,  returned 
to  America.  Messra.  Pearcy  and  Clopton, 
with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Canton,  in  Oct. 
1846,  and  Hr.  Clopton  died  July  T,  1847,  and 
his  widow,  with  her  infant,  soon  after  returned. 
Rev.  Francis  Johnson  arrived  July,  1847,  but 
his  healtit  failing,  he  returned,  and  reached 
New  York  in  December,  1849.  Rev.  B.  W. 
Whilden  and  wife  arrived  at  Canton  early  in 
1849,  where  Mrs.  Whilden  died,  Feb.  20, 1860, 
and  Mr.  Whilden  the  same  year  embarked  for 
the  United  States.  Bev.  Mr.  Pearcy  and 
wife,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  left  this  station 
for  Shanghai  in  1848.  Thus,  among  all  the 
missionaries  of  this  society,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  none  have  been  long  enough 
in  Canton  to  l>ecome  able  preachers  in  tne 
local  dialect  He  has  been  a  diligent  laborer, 
and  in  his  oorrespoudencc,  eight  persona  are 
named  as  having  received  Christian  baptism. 
In  1849,  he  visited  (he  United  States,  where 
OS  married  ;  and  in  1850,  he  resumed  his 
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work  in  Canton.  In  the  Society's  Beport  for 
1853,  his  disniission  is  annonnced.  He,  how- 
ever, remains  in  Canton,  prosecuting  his  woi^k 
as  usual.  The  insurgent  chief  is  understood 
to  have  been  for  a  time  under  his  religious 
instruction,  and  to  have  recently  desired  a 
visit  from  him,  which  he  attempted  to  make, 
but  without  success.  Rev.  Brayfield  W. 
Whilden  resumed  his  missionary  labors  in 
the  city  of  Canton,  in  November,  1862,  and 
returned  finally  to  the  United  States  in  No- 
vember, 1854.  A  Chinese  school,  containing 
20  pupib,  is  mentioned,  and  Tong,  a  native, 
who  was  long  employea  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck, 
was  then  laboring  as  an  evangelist  in  Canton. 
The  Report  for  1854,  speaks  of  serious  em- 
barrassments in  this  mission;  but  the  mis- 
sionaries speak  hopefully  of  future  prospects. 

Sfianghai. — Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  ana  wile  em- 
barked for  China  in  1835,  and  Macao  and 
Hong-kong  became  the  scenes  of  his  subse- 
quent labors.  In  this  latter  settlement,  Mrs. 
Shuck,  a  highly  esteemed  missionary,  died 
Kov.  27, 1844,  and  Mr.  Shuck,  with  his  chil- 
dren, soon  after  returned  home.  He  reached 
Shanghai,  on  his  return  to  China  with  his 
second  wife  and  younger  daughter,  in  October, 
1847,  where  thev  were  welcomed  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Yates  and  Tobey,  who  had  a  little  pre- 
ceded them.  From  the  arrival  of  these  breth- 
ren dates  the  commencement  of  this  mission. 
Dr.  T.  S.  L.  James  and  wife  destined  to  Shang- 
hai, were  drowned  in  Hong-kong  harbor, 
April  15,  1848,  h^  the  capsizing  of  the 
schooner  Paradox,  m  which  they  had  'taken 
passage  at  Canton.  Rev.  Qeo.  Fearcy  and 
wife,  formerly  at  Canton,  arrived  at  Shanghai 
Nov.  18,  18148,  where  they  have  since  con- 
tinued to  labor.  Like  the  brethren  of  other 
societies  who  had  preceded  them,  they  found 
Shanghai  a  promising  field  for  Christian  efibrt, 
and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  local  dialect, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  hearers. 
Besides  the  frequent  ministry  of  the  word  in  a 
smaller  chapel  within  the  walls,  the  brethren 
early  made  arrangements  for  the  erection, 
within  the  city  proper,  of  a  substantial  and 
spacious  Christian  ^fice.  This  church  was 
opened  for  worship  on  the  3d  of  March,  1850. 
The  house  is  a  brick  edifice,  witJi  a  belfry,  and 
will  accommodate  upwards  of  700  persons. 
Occasionally,  it  has  been  well  filled,  and  usually 
some  hundreds  are  present.  In  1853, 6  schools 
are  rejported  as  under  the  care  of  tiie  mission, 
containing  between  70  and  80  scholars. 
There  is  one  outstation,  having  a  small  chapel 
and  a  school-house.  While  the  brethren  much 
value  Scripture  and  tract  distribution,  they 
devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  city,  and  in  the  large  and 
numerous  villages  in  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1849,  Uuree  Chi- 
nese were  baptized.  A  recent  letter  states 
the  interesting  fact  of  the  baptism  of  the  son 
of  an  insurgent  chief,  a  youth  of  18,  who  was  I 


considered  as  giving  nncommott  evidefioeof 
piety.  Mr.  Tobey  has  returned  to  this  coob- 
tiT  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  arrived  at 
New  York,  May  29, 1850.  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck, 
having  been  suddenly  bereaved  of  his  wife, 
late  in  1852,  returned  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States.  G.  W.  Burton,  M J>.,  sailed 
from  New  York,  Dec.  12, 1853,  on  his  return 
to  Shanghai,  accompanied  b^  Mrs.  Burton. 
By  the  last  acconnte,  the  missionaries  were 
much  encouraged,  though  living  amid  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  The  report  for  1854  says,  with 
reference  to  this  mission,  '^  At  no  time  in  its 
former  history,  has  the  encouragement  to  per- 
severe been  stronger.  The  church  at  Shang- 
hai have  been  permitted  to  receive  into  their 
fellowship  an  interesting  young  man,  bv  the 
name  of  Asou,  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart.  This  young  man  was 
nearly  related  to  tiie  sonthem  King,  one  of  the 
insurgent  chie&,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Nan- 
king to  join  the  army.  Having  found  protec- 
tion in  the  families  of  the  mssionariea,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  regular  reader 
of  ,the  Scriptures,  and  daily  worSiiped  God. 
He  was  more  particularly  instructed  oy  them ; 
and  having  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and  a 
readiness  to  obey  him,  he  was  buitiaaed  and 
received  into  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck 
has  taken  a  dismission,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  domestic  Board,  among  the 
Chinese  in  California. 

CmjRCH  Mission  AST  Socnerr^ — Hon^4amg. — 
This  Soci^  commenced  operations  in  China 
in  1844,  Bev.  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith  and  T. 
McCIatchie  having  arrived  at  Hong-kong  on 
the  25th  of  Sept.  of  that  year.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  Eru^land ;  and  having  been 
appointed  Bishop  of  V  ictoria,  with  the  si^er- 
vision  of  the  missions  in  China,  he  again  sailed 
for  Hong-kong,  Nov.  1849,  accompanied  bj 
Bev.  T.  F.  Gough,  Wm.  Welton,  K  T.  R.  Mon- 
crieff,  L.  L.  D.,  and  R  D.  Jackson.  The  par- 
ty arrived  March  29,  1850.  April  21,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  ordained  in  tbe  c^bedral  at  Hong- 
kong, and  soon  after  proceeded  with  Mr.  Weiton 
to  Fuhchau.  Bev.  Mr.  Gough  joined  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cobbbld  and  Russell  at  Ningpo.  Rev. 
Dr.  Moncrieff  entered  upon  his  duties  in  what 
is  now  called  St.  Paul's  College.  It  then  con- 
tained 30  pupils,  three  of  whom  had  been 
members  of  the  Morribon  school.  Chinese  is 
the  medium  of  instruction.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  only  17  students.  As  early  as 
Jan.,  1852,  the  new  buildings  at  St  Panrs 
coll^  were  completed,  in  which  were  the 
residences  of  the  oishop,  the  warden  of  the 
college,  and  a  full  staff  of  tutors  and  students. 
This  institution  originated  in  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  former  chap- 
lain at  Hong-kong.  About  60  persons  resioe 
in  the  college  building.  The  munber  of  Chi- 
nese pupils  was  about  30,  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18.  In  1652,  Dr.  Moncrieff  returned 
to  Snghud,  and  resigned  his  ooDsectioin  with 


tke  eaSlege.  At  Uw  close  of  that  ytar  »  nev 
tntiegB  boildiag  ma  opeoed.  The  immber  of 
tliajMipils  wu  tiactaatiiig. 

SuMghai. — This  aUtioa  was  commenced  by 
BcT.  T.  McOLatchie  on  his  arrival,  April  15, 
184S.     Bj  diligent  application  to  the  Uudj  of 
the  dialect,  he  mi  soon  able  to  make  himself 
vnda^tood  bj  the  peopla    ShortI;  after  his 
■rrinl  be  sacored  a  noose  within  the  city 
walla.    Id  leaa  than  a  year  he  oommeDoei' 
Chiaeee  wnrice,  and  hooq  aAer  waa  mach 
eourased  bj  the  interest  manifeated  by 
crowMd  audiancea.     Aa  early  as    May 
1841,  he  had  translated  the  Homing  SerTice 
■nd  the  Collects  into  the  ShaoKhai  dialect, 
throogh  the  aid  of  OutzlaJf 'b  translation  of  tlie 
Ohnrch  litarvy.     On  the  17th  uf  April,  1818, 
lie  WW  joined  by  Bev.  W.  Farmer  and  bis 
vifb.     Mr.  FarmBr  was,  however,  hood  obliged 
to  onit  the  field,  on  account  or  his  health,  and 
he  aid  not  sorriTe  to  reach  his  native  country. 

lijarly  in  1850,  the  mission  church,  situated 
in  the  city  proper,  was  completed.  It  wil' 
aeeotamodate  300  persona.  In  the  course  o 
1351,  three  memMra  of  Mr.  McClatchie'i 
blind  class  were  baptized,  having  long  been 
the  lahjects  of  Christian  instraction.  Bev.  J. 
UobaoD  arrived  in  1H19,  expecting  to  join  this 
minion,  but  the  sadden  death  by  drowni 
Bev.  J.  lioirder,  the  English  coaplaio, 
oothii^  in  the  sea,  led  to  hia  appointment  to 
that  office,  in  which  bis  society  concurred. 
Mr.  HcOlatcbie'a  residence  is  now  near  thut 
of  the  American  Episcopal  eetabliahinent, 
about  3  miles  below  the  ciw,  on  the  river's 
bank.  In  the  Report  of  the  China  mission  for 
1853,  it  is  stated  that,  through  the  eObrta  of 
Ber.  John  Hob^n,  a  commooiona  educational 
Ktablishment,  costing  S5,416,  contributed  by 
the  English  congregation,  had  been  erected 
and  made  over  to  tiie  society.  The  school  was 
opened  in  December,  1852,  numbering  20 
Mipill,  who  bad  been  some  time  under  Mr. 
Hobson's  instruction.  Two  ordained  stiidents 
have  been  appointed  to  thia  station,  one  of 
whom  takes  charge  of  the  school.  In  July, 
1852,  two  other  membera  of  the  blind  class 
bad  been  baptijwd,  one  of  tiiem  a 
The  cla»  numbered  13  members.  This  class 
baa  been  aided  by  Mr.  MoClatchie  to  the 
weekly  amount  of  tboat  1  cents  each.  He 
gitea  thorn  stated  reli^oua  instruction. 

Niarpo. — This  station  was  commenced  by 
Ber.  Mesera.  &.  H.  Cobbold  and  W.  A.  Rus- 
wU  on  their  arrival  in  May,  1348.    After  a 
short  time,  they  obtuned  a  bouse  within  the 
walls,  the  basecnent  of  which  t^ey  fitted  up 
a  temporary  place  of  worship.     On  the  fii 
Sabbath  in  1B49,  they  commenced  worship 
OhiiMae.    In  the  conrae  of  the  year,  a  amallji 
ch^wl,  wiUi  school-roora  and  teachers'-room.  ' 
)nu  opei^  in  a  densely-populated  portion  of 
the  eity.    The  congregations  were  Siictuating 
■t  the  new  chapel,  averaging  about  80.    ilev. 
T.  F.  Q«ngh  joined  the  uiauon  in  1850.    In 
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April,  18S1,  two  persona  of  hopehl  pie^  r» 
ceived  Christian  baptism.  The  Roman  lettera 
were  employed  in  wriUng  the  vulgar  tongue 
with  apparent  advantage.  Early  in  1853, 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  at  Fuhchau,  waa 
associated  with  this  minion.  This  year  was 
one  of  DQoaual  religious  interest  among  tho 
people.  Rcligiooa  services  were  held  at  foor 
places,  the  average  attendance  at  tlie  two 
chapels  being  about  200.  The  meetings  wera 
more  orderly  aod  solemn,  and  the  Ooapel  and 
its  teachers  were  treated  with  more  respect. 
During  the  last  half  of  1852,  five  adults,  of 
apparent  piety,  were  baptized.  This  station 
was  visital  by  RL  Rev.  Bishop  Smith,  in 
May,  1832,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  missionaries. 

FuhJuui. — Rev.  Mefors.  William  Wellon  an>l 
R.  D.  Jackson^arrived  in  Fuhchau  early  in 
1850,  and  throogh  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Vice  -  Consul  obtained  a  lease  of  a  temple 
within  the  walls,  near  the  consulate.  The  op- 
position of  the  literati  constrained  them  soon 
after  to  exchange  this  place  for  another,  also 
in  the  cit;.  Mr.  Welton  has  maintained  his 
position  amid  much  opposition  from  the  local 
autboritiee.  Jo  the  spring  of  1852,  two  Cbi- 
0  school  teachers,  with  whom  he  hud  mode 
agreement,  were  seised,  imprisoned,  and 
treated  with  great  inhumanity.  A  house  which 
be  hod  originally  rented  for  a  chapel  and  dtv* 
pensary  was  pulled  dotrn.  His  humane  and 
Christian  eSbrts  have  been  mostly  restrict- 
ed to  his  own  house.  Tract  distj-ibution  and 
preaching  are  allowed  in  the  city  proper ;  but 
no  premises  can  be  rented  for  such  purposes. 
Mr.  Wulten  liaa  mode  some  efforts  in  prepaN 
ing  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  local  dift- 
lect,  using  the  Chbtse  character  as  a  symbol 
of  its  sounds-  The  exposition,  it  has  betti 
thought,  is  abating. 


Ahericih  Seventh-Day  BAFiurr  Socisry^ 
-^A^ngAo'.—TbUmiEBioD  was  begun  in  184T,. 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  S.  CarpcDter  and  N.  Wurd- 
uer,  who  with  their  families  occupy  a  uativo 
house  witliin  the  walls  of  the  city,  situated 
anioug  family  residences,  near  the  small  south 
^jate,  A  large  room  on  the  mission  premises, 
hus  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  which  wot 
opeued  for  worship  in  Jwiuary,  1849. 
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EiroLiSH  GkuxRAL  BArnsr  MnsioNABT 
8001KTY. — Nmgpo.— This  mission  wiu  com- 
meaoed  in  164o,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Hud- 
8OQ  and  William  Jarrom.  It  has  been  active 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  distri- 
bation  of  Ohristian  books ;  and  considerable 
has  been  done  in  the  department  of  schools. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  prepared  a  number  of  Ghriii- 
tian  tracts.  He  was  early  permitted  to  bap- 
tize his  Chinese  teacher  on  the  proferaion  of 
bis  faith  in  Christ  Mrs.  Jarrom  died  in 
Ningpo,  in  Febmary,  1848.  Mr.  Jarrom  re- 
turned to  England  late  in  1850.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  suffered  much  from  ill-h«tlth,  but  conti- 
nues in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  work. 
Hia  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Hudson,  who  is  a  ready 
Chinese  scholar,  was  for  some  time  a  yaluable 
assistant  in  publishing  the  Gospel ;  but  he  was 
subsequently  persuaded  to  conpect  himself  with 
a  mercantile  house  in  Ningpo. 

Miss  Aldbbsby's  Fbmalb  Sexinabt,  Ning- 
fw. — ^This  energetic  and  devoted  Christian 
lady,  thoagh  educated  amid  ease  and  affluence, 
has  rejoic^,  for  Christ's  sake,  in  the  eudur- 
an^  of  peculiar  hardships  and  privations.  At 
her  own  charge,  near  twenty  years  since,  she 
entered  on  the  missionary  work,  first  toiling 
alono  for  some  years  in  Sourabaya,  several 
hundred  miles  east  of  Batavia.  Since  she  left 
that  place,  a  blessed  work  of  grace  has  been 
wrought  among  the  natives,  several  hundreds 
of  whom  have  been  hopefully  converted, 
without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  missionary. 
During  the  war  between  China  and  England, 
Bhe  went  to  Chusan,  and  there  commenced  her 
labors  for  Chinese  females.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  she  opened  a  female  boarding-school 
at  Ningpo,  which  has  continued  in  operation 
to  the  present  time.  It  has  usually  numbered 
about  fifty  girls,  and  her  entire  household 
about  seventy  persons.  Several  of  her  family 
have  become  hopefully  pious.  Her  school  is 
now  within  the  city  proper.  Out  of  her 
school  she  has  labored  much  for  the  spiritual, 
good  of  Chinese  females,  by  visiting  and  con-' 
yersation. 

Swedish  Mission,  Fuhckatu — ^Though  in  the 
mysterious  providence  of  God  this  interesting 
mission  was  early  broken  up,  yet  it  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  It  was  commenced  early  in 
1850,  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Fast,  joined  soon  after 
by  Biev.  A.  El^uist.  Both  were  youn^  men 
of  talent  and  piety,  and  during  their  brief  so- 
journ in  Fuhchau,  made  rapi^  progress  in  the 
Chinese.  After  much  trouble  they  obtained 
the  promise  of  a  permanent  residence,  and  in 
October,  1850,  tney  visited  a  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  procure  the  funds  neces- 
eary  to  fulfil  the  bargain,  amounting  to  about 
9200.  On  entering  the  main  river,  on  their 
return,  they  were  waylaid  by  a  piratical  boat, 
and  during  the  encounter,  Mr.  Fast  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  fell  into  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Elgquist  narrowly  escaped  to  the  shore  with  his 
life,  with  some  slight  wounds.    One  of  the  pi- 


rates, perhaps  their  leader,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  from  Mr.  FoaL 
Their  village  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
the  government.  Mr.  Elgqnist's  health  soflbr* 
ed  a  severe  shock  from  this  disaster  and 
previous  robberies  which  they  had  endured 
while  residing  in  a  Budhist  temple;  aad 
early  in  1851  he  was  advised  to  visit  Hong- 
kong. His  health  not  improving,  in  1852  he 
embarked  for  Sweden.  This  was  the  first  effort 
of  the  society  to  establish  a  Christian  missioii. 
Fbeb  Chobchof  Scotland,  Amoy, — ^Thia 
mission  was  commenced  in  1850,  by  James  H. 
Youn^.  M.D.,  who  had  previously  spent  several 
years  in  Hong-kong,  ma  medical  practitioner. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Burns,  a  devoted  and  successful 
minister  of  Christ,  in  his  native  land,  oflSsred 
himself  to  the  Church  as  a  missionary  to 
China,  and  arrived  in  Hong-kong  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847.  After  having  spent  three  yean 
and  seven  months  in  study  and  missionary  la- 
bor in  Hong-kong  and  Canton,  he  sailed  for 
Amoy  on  the  26th  of  June,  1851.  He  soon 
so  far  mastered  this  new  dialect  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness.  June 
6th,  1853,  he  announced  the  completion  of  the 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
was  published  at  a  coat  of  about  ten  oents  per 
copy.  Dr.  Young,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
opened  a  dispensarv,  and  likewise  took  charge 
of  a  Chinese  day  school  of  30  pupils,  originally 
connected  with  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  that  city.  Under  hia  direction  two 
pious  Chinese  were  employed,  as  colporteurs. 
Upwards  of  twenty  opium  smokers  were 
thought  to  have  been  cured  of  this  vice. 
Another  school  of  thirty  pupils  is  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Burns.  He  oas  been  diligent 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Amoy,  and 
in  neignboring  cities  and  villages.  The  mis- 
sion was  expected  soon  to  be  reinforced. 

The  preceding  portion,  together  with  the 
concluding  part  of  this  article  was  prepared 
by  Rev.  Stbphbn  Johnson,  late  missiouary  of 
the  A.  B.  C  F.  M.,  at  Fuhchau. 

Ambbican  Epuoopal  Boabd. — ^The  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh 
in  the  United  States  resolved,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1834,  to  esteblish  a  mission  in 
China  as  soon  as  a  suitable  missionary  could 
be  found.  On  the  14th  of  Julv,  Bev.  Henry 
Lockwood  was  wpointed;  and  in  February 
following.  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hanson,  Beetor 
of  Christ  Church,  Prince  Qeorge^  County, 
Md.,  oflfered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  The 
mission  excited  so  deep  an  interest,  that  the 
necessary  funds  were  raised  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
New  York  alone,  and  a  free  passage  was  given 
by  a  m^cantile  house  in  that  city.  The  mia* 
sionaries  embarked  June  2,  and  arrived  at 
Canton  October  29, 1835,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia.  Februarv  17,  1836,  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Bev. 
W.  H.  Medhurst^  and  on  the  9th  of  August 
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MUmiag,  Mra.  Lodcwood  was  removed  by 
death. 

On  Jnly  8,  1837,  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone,  who 
had  received  a  medical  as  well  as  a  theological 
edncatioD,  with  reference  to  the  mtssionary 
work,  sailed  from  Boston,  with  his  wife,  and 
reached  Batavia  on  the  22d  of  October.  Mr. 
Hanson's  health  had  become  so  impaired,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  return  home. 

The  missionaries  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
osefal  in  holdios'  an  English  service,  distribut- 
ing tracts,  and  establishing  schools.  Mr. 
Boone  found  his  medical  knowledge  of  sreat 
use  to  him.  But  the  climate  proved  detri- 
mental to  their  health,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

During  their  residence  at  Batavia,  a  boys* 
sdiool  was  commenced ;  and  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  them  long  enough  to  accomplish 
much  good,  the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
having  them  bound  by  writing  by  the  parents 
for  five  years,  the  missionaries  assuming  all  the 
expense  ;  and  the  plan  being  found  to  work 
well,  was  continued  after  the  removal  of  the 
miasioB  to  China.  In  August,  1839,  Mr.  Boone 
had  received  16  boys  on  these  terms,  and 
icaroe  a  week  passed  but  he  had  to  reject  ap- 
plications. Their  improvement  in  every  re* 
spect,  was  highlv  gratifying.  They  were  do- 
cile, studious,  and  afiMionate. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone 
visited  Macao,  on  account  of  impaired  health  ; 
and  in  February  following,  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
1842,  Mrs.  Boone  was  attacked  with  a  bilious 
remittaat  fever,  and  on  the  30th,  she  died  (at 
Amoy),  with  the  dying  declaration  :  '*  If  there 
is  a  mercy  in  life  for  which  I  feel  thankful,  it 
is,  that  Ood  has  condescended  to  call  me  to  be 
a  missionary."  In  consequence  of  her  death. 
Dr.  Boone  returned  to  this  country  with  his 
chiidren,  hoping  also  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
rdnlbrcement  to  the  mission. 

In  1842,  and  before  Dr.  Boone's  return  to 
this  oountrv,  the  mission  was  removed  from 
Macao  to  Koolongsoo^  a  small  island  half  a 
mile  from  Amoy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Boone,  presented  a  most  inviting  field  for  mis- 
Bionanr  labor.  He  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties or  preaching  on  Sundays  to  stated  cong^ 
C"  »ns  of  Chinese,  averaging  from  60  to  70, 
es  an  English  service  for  the  troops.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  Amoy  Interchanged  visits 
with  Dr.  Boone,  and'  invited  him  to  reside  at 
that  place,  where  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  preach  to  many  more  people,  ana  where 
he  (the  magistrate^  would  have  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  him.  He  listened  to  Dr.  B.'s 
declaration  of  the  Gospel,  and  accepted  a  New 
Testament. 

Dr.  Boone's  visit  to  this  country  was  the 
means  of  exciting  a  greatlv  increased  interest 
in  the  China  mission ;  and  in  October,  1844, 


he  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop.  On 
the  14th  of  December  following,  he  embarked 
for  Canton,  accompanied  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
Henry  W.  Woods,  and  Richardson  Graham, 
and  Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  Misses  Gillett,  Jones,  and  Morse,  mission- 
ary teachers.  Rev.  Mr.  Syle  and  wife  cm- 
barked  on  tiie  24th  of  May  following. 

Bishop  Boone  and  his  associates  reached 
Hong-kong  on  the  24th  of  April,  1845 ;  and 
after  much  inquiry  and  consultation,  Shanghai 
was  fixed  upon  as  oflering  a  most  favorable 
prospect  for  missionary  labor ;  and,  as  soon  as 
suitable  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  mis- 
sion families  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  es- 
tablished the  mission  there.  The  demeanor 
of  the  people  towards  the  missionaries  was 
highly  encouraging.  The  magistrates  were 
courteous,  and  the  people  exhibi^rd  none  of 
the  arrogance  and  aislike  manifesied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton,  but  showed  much  kind- 
ness and  good  will.  A  school  for  boys  was 
immediately  opened,  with  ten  pupils,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  pursued  first  at  Batavia, 
and  the  new  missionaries  applied  themselves 
diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language.  Pub- 
lic service  was  established  by  the  Bishop,  in  s 
ball  fitted  up  in  the  building  occupiea  for  a 
school,  capable  of  holding  250  people,  which 
was  fiUea  with  an  attentive  audience.  In 
1846,  one  younr  man  was  baptized,  who  was 
looking  forward  to  the  ministrv. 

The  failure  of  Rev.  Mr.  Graham's  health 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
this  country,  and  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Spalding 
was  sent  out  to  take  his  place.  Bishop  Boone, 
in  his  report,  gives  a  high  testimonial  to  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  mission. 

In  1847,  the  Bishop  beffan  to  be  afflicted 
with  serious  illness,  wnich  nas  since  followed 
him,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  proved  a 
great  hindrance  to  his  labors.  This  year  he 
succeeded  in  raising  about  96000,  and  secured  a 
lot  outside  of  tha  city,  for  tUie  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  suitable  building  for  his  schools.  One 
of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  school  died,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  piety.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  was  received  into  the  church. 

The  controversy  in  rej^ard  to  the  proper 
word  to  be  used  for  rendering  God  in  Chinese, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article,  attracted  the  earliest  atten- 
tion of  Bishop  Boone,  who  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  Shin  was  the  true  word ;  and 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fight  against  poly- 
theism, if  they  chose  the  term  used  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  the  proper  name  for  their  chi^  god. 
To  this  subject  he  devoted  several  months,  and 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  upon  it. 

Funds  were  collected  for  the  erection  of  a 
mission  chapel  (SIOOO  of  which  was  received 
from  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States),  and  also  a  suitable  dwelling 
for  the  missionaries. 
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In  1849»  the  miBsioB  was  afflicted  with  the 
«iMB  of  Key.  Mr.  Spalding,  whose  indefatigable 
diligence  had  given  him  a  sufficient  command 
of  tne  language  to  enable  him  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  tongue.  Over  ezertioni 
connected  with  a  cold,  brought  on  him  a  con- 
sumption; urged  by  his  ^ysieians,  he  em- 
barked for  his  native  land  on  board  the  ship 
Coquette,  which  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wonte ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  foundered 
in  the  Chinese  sea  during  a  terrible  gale,  soon 
after  his  embarkation. 

Bishop  ^oone  and  Rev!  Mr.  Sjle,  were  con- 
tributing their  share  of  labor  to  the  work  of  a 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Chinese;  and  in  connection  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  McClatchie,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  they  had  nearly  completed  the  whole 
order  for  **  Morning  Prayer,"  in  ^e  local  dia- 
lect of  Shanghai 

On  Kaster,  1850,  the  Bishop  baptized  six 
persons ;  and,  after  witnessing  the  administrar 
iion  of  the  ordinance,  the  teacher  of  the  day 
school  came  to  Mr.  Byle,  and  applied  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  candidate  for  baptiBm. 

The  greatest  vigihince  is  exerdsed  b^  the 
missionaries  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  none  being  admitted  to  the  ordi- 
nance without  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
and  evidence  of  its  gracious  effects  on  their 
hearts  and  in  their  lives. 

The  foUowing  &ct,  related  by  Mr.  Syle,  will 
show  the  difficulty  attending  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese :  **  After  reading 
some  chapters  in  ihe  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
had  been  translated  in  the  very  concise, '  highly 
concentrated '  style,  which  is  sometimes  called 
'  chissical,'  my  old  man,  Sooilong,  made  this 
remark :  '  A  lad  who  has  been  to  school  two 
or  three  years  can  read  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  written  in  the  Foo^pah  (common 
dialect) ;  if  he  has  read  books  for  six  or  seven 
years,  he  can  understand  and  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  written  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff 's  version  (wlfich  might  pe  called  the  easy 
Mandarin;)  but  before  he  could  extract  the 
meaning  out  of  this  (referring  to  what  he  had 
just  perased),  he  must  have  studied  the  books 
at  least  ten  yean  1'  And  vet  this  is  what  he 
prefers,  and  would  choose  for  translating  the 
wmd  of  God." 

The  following^  &ct,  stated  by  the  same  mis- 
sionary, and  which  he  says  is  no  unusual  occur- 
rence, shows  that  there  must  be  much  suffer- 
ing from  want  among  the  Chinese :  "  As  I 
stepped  from  the  boat  on  the  quay  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  some  old  mats  spread  over  the 
bo^es  of  such  as  had  died  of  destitution  during 
the  night  I  lifted  one  comer  of  the  matting, 
and  counted  nine  distinctly.  I  was  told  there 
were  eleven,  all  killed  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  one  night  in  one  place  1" 

Mr.  Syle  relates  the  case  of  a  poor  boy,  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  they  had  taken  in, 
who  died  in  coi^equence  of  ue  habit  he  had 


aajnired  of  smokio|g  opium.    Mr.  8.  tfatoka 

this  drug  is  undermining  the  constitutioiui  ef 
OM^trd  of  the  pe<»le  of  China. 

In  1850,  Bishop  Boone  published  a  defend 
of  his  former  treatise  on  the  translation  of  the 
word  God,  which  had  been  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Medhurst,  Sir  George  Stanton,  and  Dr.  L^gge. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  emploving 
the  term  Shang^t  he  relates  that  they  had  been 
teaching  a  catechism  on  the  creed,  in  which 
this  word  was  used.  A  man  of  some  intolli- 
gence,  who  understood  his  own  language  well, 
applied  for  instruction,  and  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  this  catechism.  He  came  regularly 
for  ten  days,  and  showed  great  interest  He 
read  over  with  the  missionary  all  the  attributes 
of  Shang-tef  which  we  are  accustomed  to  predi- 
cate of  God,  and  appeared  to  undentand 
thoroughly  what  he  read.  But  when  asked  if  he 
prayed  to  Shang4e  every  day,  he  relied  that 
be  m$ited  his  temple  tv/iee  a  day  for  thi$  pwrpoee. 
This  was  the  name  he  had  be!^  accustorara  to 
apply  to  the  idol  in  the  temple ;  and  it  is  not 
to  oe  wondered  at  that  he  understood  the  mia- 
siooaries,  as  teaching  the  worship  of  the  same 
idol,  since  they  used  the  same  nam&  The 
word  was  immediately  erased  from  their  cate- 
chism. There  is  an  idoU  the  chief  among  the 
Taowds,  called  Neok  IVong  Skang^t  sod,  if 
you  say  8hang4e  to  them,  they  understand 
you  as  speaking  of  this  idoL 

The  mteresting  event  of  the  ordination  of 
CAz-lTong,  the  first  Chinese  deacon,  took  place 
in  Christ  Church,  Shanghai,  on  the  7tn  of 
September,  1851.  He  was  questioned  fully 
on  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  39 
articles,  and  answered  verjr  satisfactorily.  He 
also  read  two  sermons,  written  out  in  tiie  dia> 
lect  of  his  r^ion.  He  gives  promise  of  nmch 
usefulness.  There  were,  at  this  time,  three 
more  candidates  for  cffders:  Mr.  John  F. 
Points,  a  member  of  the  mission^  and  two 
natives,  Soodong  and  Chn-kiung. 

This  year,  a  new  building  was  erected  for 
the  female  school,  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Jones. 

Bie^op  Boone  having  made  arrangeiaentB 
for  as  efficient  conduct  of  missionary  opera- 
tions as  circumstances  would  admit,  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  in  New 
York,  Jan.  30,  1853.  Mr.  Syle,  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  China,  found  it  necessaiy 
this  year  also  to  retyrn  to  this  country. 

The  obstacle  which  the  acquisition  of  the 
Chinese  language  has  been  supposed  to  presest 
to  the  missionary  work*  there,  appears  fas  less 
fiminidable  than  it  onoe  was.  After  seven 
months'  stady,  the  newly-arrived  nussionaries 
were  able  to  read  the  service,  and  address  the 
natives  intelligibly  in  Chinese.  And  one  of 
the  ladies  connected  with  the  nussimi  oom- 
menoed  the  study  of  the  language  in  August, 
and  on  the  31st  of  the  following  January,  she 
had  read  through  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Chi- 
nese <diaracters,ooDOCtlyand  imdentandiBgly. 
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ne  mianot),  at  tbe  latest  data,  iras  in  a 
prospcroiis  condition.  The  following,  table 
will  show  its  present  strength  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  several  depart- 
Bents : 

Ovdained  Amadean  IflMbmarie*,  iodadiiig  the  B!«hop..8 

American  Gatechiat  and  Candidate  for  Orders 1 

Ordained  Katire 1 

NatiTe  Oataehiata  and  Oandldataa  for  OHen 2 

Female  Iteaeban  (single  ladiei) 6 

Pupila  in  Bo/s'  School  (on  mijwion  premiiee) 60 

*•     «   Glrla'      '*        "       "  "         40 

In  alx  tftlier  Sohooli 7t....l00 

Wbola  Namber  of  Baptbima 29 

Kumber  of  Gommnaicanta 24 

Under  Siiapanaiott 7 


During  the  year  a  mission  chapel  has  been 
bailt»  60  feet  by  30,  at  a  cost  of  92,000,  $600 
of  which  was  sobscribed  by  members  of  the 
I6rei|p  oommunity^ — Revisid  byon€<^the  Stc- 

Pbssbtvsbiak  Board.^ — ^The  missions  of  the 
(American)  Presbyterian  Board  among  the 
Chinese  were  commenced  at  Singapore,  in 
1838.  At  that  time  their  jealousy  of  forei^ 
ere  prevented  a  station  bdng  formed  in  China 
itaeu.  Merchants  and  other  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  live  only  at  Canton,  and  were 
there  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
warehouses  on  the  river.  The  first  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  were  the  Bey.  Messrs.  Bo- 
bert  W.  Orr  and  John  A.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Orr,  who  arrived  at  their  station  in  April, 
1838.  In  October  following,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
whose  health  was  delicate  when  he  left  this 
eonntry,  was  called  to  bis  rest  With  Mr. 
Orr,  he  had  visited  Malacca  and  Penang,  and 
Mr.  Orr  afterwards  visited  Bangkok,  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  most  eligible 
places  for  missionaiy  work.  In  the  next  year 
the  Chinese  teacher  employed  by  Mr.  Orr  was 
baptised  by  him.  In  Jul^,  1840,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  L.  McBryde  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
Singapore,  and  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orr  were  compelled  to  leave  their  work  by  the 
iaihiie  of  3£r.  Orr's  health.  In  Jolv,  1841, 
James  C.  Hepburn,  MJ).,  and  his  wife,  reach- 
ed Singapore,  under  appointment  to  the  mis- 
sion in  8iam,  but  with  permission  to  join  the 
China  mission — a  measure  which  the  return  of 
Mr.  Orr  and  other  reasons  made  expedient. 
Towafds  tbe  end  of  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MoBryde  went  up  to  Macao  for  the  benefit  of 
a  colder  climate.  In  ^ay,  1842,  the  Bev. 
Walter  M.  Lowrie  arrived  at  Macao,  and 
sailed  about  a  month  afterwards  for  Singapore. 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  removing  the  mission  from 
Ihat  nlaee  to  China.  The  war  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  was  a  deeply  important  matter  to 
decide  wisely  on  the  Ime  of  efforts  which 
should  be  followed  nnder  the  new  aspects  of 
this  great  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Lowrie's  voy- 
tge,  however,  ended  ic  the  shipwreck  of  the 
TMidi  and  tiie  almost  miraculous  escape  of 


Mmself  and  most  of  the  ship's  eompany. 
After  sailing  four  hundred  miles  in  open  boats, 
and  eucoimtering  a  severe  gale  at  sea,  they 
reached  Luban,  a  small  island  near  Manila, 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  returned  to  Macao  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
Britidi  and  the  Chinese  in  this  ^ear  changed 
the  whole  anestion  as  to  the  stations  to  be  oo- 
Qupied.  Tnese  were  not  required  to  be  henco* 
forth  at  places  manv  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  Chma ;  five  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
coast, of  the  country  were  now  open  to  the  re- 
sidence of  missionaries,  as  well  as  of  other 
foreigners.  Accordingly  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient for  Mr.  McBrvde  to  occup^^  a  station  on 
Kootongsoo,  a  small  island  opposite  the  oity  of 
Amoy.  To  this  island,  in  1833,  Dr.  Hepburn 
removed  from  Singapore,  after  spending  a  few 
months  at  Macao  while  the  question  of  nis  sta- 
tion was  under  consideration.  In  October, 
Mr.  McBryde  and  his  familv  retorned  to  this 
country,  on  account  of  toe  failure  of  his 
health.  In  February,  1844,  D.  B.  McCartee, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  Bicbard  Cole,  a  printer,  and  his 
wife,  arrived  at  Macao;  in  July  the  Rev. 
Richard  O.  Way  and  wife,  first  appointed 
to  Siam ;  in  October,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M.  Simp* 
son  Culbertson  and  Augustus  W.  Loomis, 
and  their  wives,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John 
Lloyd  and  Andrew  P.  Happer,  M.  D. ;  and  in 
May,  1845,  the  Bev.  Hugh  A.  Brown.  The 
number  of  brethren  thus  arriving  in  China 
showed  that  the  churches  were  willing  to  re- 
spond to  Uie  call  of  Providence  for  enlarged 
missionary  operations  in  this  country.  It  was 
now  practicable  to  form  plans  of  miasionarj^ 
work  on  a  wider  scale,  and  after  much  consi- 
deration it  was  determined  to  form  three  mis- 
sions— at  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Ningpo.  Messrs. . 
Happer  and  Cole  were  connected  with  the 
Canton  mission;  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Brown,  and 
Hepburn  with  the  mission  at  Amoy;  and 
Messrs.  Lowrie,  Way,  Loomis,  Culbertson,  and 
McCartee  with  tlie  JNingpo  missioa. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  these  missions  is 
the  printmg-press.  A  brief  account  of  this 
deserves  a  place  in  these  pages.  Preliminary 
to  this  notice  it  should  be  steted,  that  in  no 
other  heathen  country  are  there  so  many  read- 
ers as  in  China,  and  that  there  the  process  of 
printing  has  lonj^  been  in  use.  The  Chinese 
method  of  printing,  however,  is  a  very  im- 
perfect one ;  the  types  are  blocks  of  wood,  on 
which  each  letter  or  character  has  been  en- 
graved by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  the  im- 
pressions are  taken  by  means  of  a  brush  for 
the  ink  and  a  block  for  the  press ;  the  whole 
being  an  operation  so  slow,  that  only  the 
patience  of  a  Chinaman  is  equal  to  its  de- 
mands. Our  admiration,  however,  is  due  to 
the  invention  itself,  and  to  the  neatness  and 
economy  of  the  printing  thus  executed ;  but  in 
this  day  of  finished  machinery,  and  of  large 
stereotype  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 
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books,  this  imperfect  process  does  not  sait  the 
exigencies  of  the  Church  in  her  missionary 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  serious  and  appa- 
rently insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
printing,  either  by  machinery  or  by  the  use  of 
metallic  types,  was  found  in  the  large  number 
of  Chinese  letters  or  characters.  This  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  30,000 ;  a  common  print- 
in^office  case  contains  but  56. 

For  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  "dis- 
covery," as  it  may  well  be  called,  of  the  me- 
thod of  printing  this  multitude  of  Chinese 
characters  with  a  small  number  of  metallic 
types,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, May,  1837.  It  turns  on  the  distinction 
between  the  formatives  and  primitives  in  the 
Chinese  language,  and  between  the  divisible 
and  indivisible  characters.  The  divisible  are 
reduced  to  their  simplest  dements,  and  being 
Ftruck  off  as  types,  can  be  re-composed  in  di^ 
fcrent  characters,  so  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  types  will  serve  to  express 
most  of  the  characters  in  common  use.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Corresponding  Secretarv 
of  the  Board,  whose  previous  study  of  this 
language  had  prepared  nim  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  the  committee  agreed  in 
1836,  to  order  a  set  of  the  matrices  for  this 
new  mode  of  printing  Chinese.  These  matri- 
ces were  made  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  over 
95,000.  Types  were  cast  from  them  in  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Cole ;  and  at  Macao  both  he 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
perfecting  the  types,  arranging  the  cases,  and 
other  thin^  requisite  to  the  practical  applicar 
tion  of  this  new  invention.  Manv  fears  and 
some  predictions  of  failure  were  happilv  dis- 
appointed, and  its  success  may  be  regarded  as 
an  era  in  the  history  of  this  people.  For  seve- 
ral years  this  mode  of  printing  has  been  in 
operation.  Large  editions  of  works  are  print- 
ed, from  stereot]^  plates,  on  improved  presses, 
such  as  are  in  use  in  our  own  country,  which 
will  be  driven  by  steam-power  when  the  Chi- 
nese become  a  Christian  people.  It  is  of  inte- 
rest to  add,  that  but  for  tne  order  given  by  the 
committee  in  1836  for  a  set  of  these  matrices, 
this  great  invention  would  probably  not  have 
been  brought  into  use.  So  little  confidence 
was  felt  m  its  practicability,  that  no  other 
missionary  institution  would  give  it  their  pa- 
tronage. Only  one  other  order  was  received 
by  the  artist,  and  without  at  least  two  orders 
he  could  not  proceed  with  the  work. 

In  1845  the  printing-press  was  removed  from 
Macao  to  Ningpo,  and  upwards  of  3,500,000 
pages  were  printed.  A  station  was  occupied 
at  Chusan,  an  island  not  far  distant  from  Ning- 
po, which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish. This  was  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  other  places  besides  the  cities  opened 
nnder  the  treaty  could  be  occupied  by  mission- 
aries ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  authorities 
civilly  but  firmly  opposed  theur  permanent  res- 


idence there,  although  the  people  of  the  Island 
were  friendly  ;  and  the  station  was  relinquish- 
ed soon  after  the  island  was  restored  by  the 
British  to  the  Chinese. 

In  1846,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  reached  tiiis 
country,  being  compelled  to  return  by  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Hepburn's  health.  In  December,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  William  Speer  and  John  B. 
French,  and  Mrs.  Sneer,  arrived  at  Canton, 
and  the  Rev.  John  w.  Quarterman  joined  the 
Ningpo  mission.  A  church  was  organized  at 
Ningpo  in  May ;  boarding-schools  were  open- 
ed at  Canton  and  Ning^  ;  and  most  of  the 
missionaries  were  now  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  language  to  conduct  religious 
services  in  chapels,  and  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  by  the  way-side. 

Tne  year  1847  was  marked  by  the  deach  of 
Mrs.  Speer  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  of  Mr. 
Lowrie  on  the  19th  of  August — ^the  latter 
under  most  afflicting  circumstances,  by  the 
hands  of  Chinese  pirates.*  Mr.  Cole's  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  ceased,  and  Mr.  Happer 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ball,  an 
American  missionary  at  Canton. 

In  1848,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  K.  Wight 
and  Henry  Y.  Rankin,  and  their  wives,  arrived 
in  China,  to  join  the  Ningpo  mission.  Mr. 
Brown  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country, 
by  the  state  of  nis  health,  and  on  the  6th  of 
December  Mr.  Lloyd  was  called  to  his  rest. 
The  station  at  Amoy  has  not  since  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Board. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Moses  S.  Coulter  and  his  wifo 
arrived  in  China — Mr.  Coulter  having  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  press  at  Ning- 
po, while  continuing  his  studies  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  1850,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  N.  and 
William  P.  Martin,  and  their  wi^es,  arrived  at 
Ningpo.  Mr.  Loomis  and  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Speer  returned  to  this  country,  on  account  of 
their  health.  A  new  mission  was  formed  at 
Shanghai,  to  which  Mr.  Wight  and  Mr.  CulberU 
son  were  appointed — the  latter  with  a  special 
view  to  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures. 

In  1851,  Mr.  French  was  married  to  the 
second  daughter  of  Dr.  Ball,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Happer ;  and  in  1852,  the  Rev.  John  Byers 
ana  nis  wife  and  Miss  Juana  M.  Knight  arriv- 
ed in  China,  the  latter  to  be  associated  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Rankin  in  the  female  boardings 
school  at  Ningpo,  and  Mr.  Bvers  to  be  station- 
ed at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Coulter  was  called  to 
his  rest,  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  the 
health  of  Mr.  Byers  having  given  wa^r  shortly 
after  reaching  his  station,  he  and  his  wife  start- 
ed on  their  voyage  homewards,  but  he  was  also 
taken  to  his  rest  on  the  8th  of  April,  1853. 
In  August,  the- Rev.  John  Nevius  and  his  wife 

•  8m  Memoln  of  the  Rer.  Walter  M.  Lowrie  :  NewToxk, 
1849.  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  He  was  a  member  of  » 
Conrention  of  MisslonarieB  at  ^aoghal,  engaged  In  th« 
tramdalion  of  the  Seriptorea,  and  waa  retumiog  to  hia  it^ 
Uon  at  MlngpOfWben  h*  wm  taken,  »a  hj  a  marijrr'a  death, 
tohiareat 
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•1-j  ft.,  -icinimo  and  in  November  the  Bev- 
Biledfor  r««ngpo. """  »"  „  w  MD.,and 
Charles  F.  Preston,  and  J.  G;  Kerr.  MJ^.,  ^ 

his  wife,  for  Canton     J"«^«  Sht 

hiJ^4'*riia1or^Sn?to  be  connected 
with  the  ShanghM  miasion. 


Th«  m  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  miasions 
of^wSin  Cla,^t  it  shows  that  a„ 
imnartant  work  ia  in  steady  progress.  Twelve 
unporwi  »ru  physicians,  nearly  all  of 

^i^Sl^^ar^fed  mei  ?re  stationed  at  ^he 
Ste  of  Canton,  Shangh^  «nd  N  W'    TJ^ 

jp^'^t'S  "r dL;sriurBixty 

^  ?to  chSrch  at  Ningpo  numbers  twenty- 
SSS     The   mediovmissionary  labors  of 

his  own  viuage,  »  »""1  ^  have  made 

terior  of  the  country.  »  ^^^^im  who  first 
no  toP«^»°°  «"  JlXSefc«rof anaged 
received  It,  but  It  feU  into  ^  beenawor- 

man,  who  for  «»'»'**'*  y!^on  was  awakened 

Aiper  ofid^  ^^^Xon.  wd  he  concluded 
to  consider  thM  new  TOigi. 

•-"  r  '"He'^ltlNnS^  ^kuphisab^ 
oook.  uc  came  w  x^ »  e*;  '  mi«ionarie8,  and 
on  the  premises  of  '>''^ ^i^J'l^^'T^^Ti^inm^ 
«npnt  his  time  in  reading  the  8*^™. /"I .  ,, 
lKndin«  to  the  instru^io^of  h«  kind 

r};:;Tr«kTfxpwiot'  of  difficult 

5^*  and  maSfestin^g  a  t«»chable  spirit 


I  Codd  anything  more  clwrly  attest  that  the 
Goenel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  t 
OoSmonly  we  indulge  Uttle  hope  of  the  con- 
version  of  very  aged  persons,  even  in  ChristiM 
lands ;  but  h^  in  the  adorable  exercise  of 
God's  sovweignty  in  grace,  we  see  an  ag^ 
idSator.  living  far  distant  from  the  mmistrar 
tiS  of'the  siictuarv.  brought  into  the  com- 
munion  of  the  sainte  I  Such  an  example  shows 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Almigh^. 

Thk  Mission  to  thb  CHiNBaB  w  Oalifokma 
properly  follows  the  missions  in  China  itselt 
He^ame  of  the  gold  mines  has  drawn  some 
thousands  of  this  gaiiweeking  people  to  our 
shores.    Thus  far,  they  have  near  y  all  come 
from  the  province  of  Canton,  and  8i)^k  the 
detect  of  that  province.    The  B«v.  Wilham 
Sneer  and  his  wife  commenced  their  labors 
Sf?8t  them  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  autumn 
oHaE    Having  been  stationed  at  Canton 
in  former  years,  his  health  being  now  restored, 
Mr  sS^'could  at  once  sp^A  to  them  in  tte« 
toniturthe  wonderful  works  of  God     Iheir 
civil  relations  to  each  other  were  now  r^ersed ; 
they  are  the  foreigners,  and  their  missionary 
coid  bid  them  welcome  to  his  native  land ; 
accordinely,  his  visits  were  well  received  by 
?hm     He  found  several  Chinese  patients  m 
Se  hospital,  who  wore  grateful  for  Ms  .nstm> 
tions  aSd  aid;  a  schoo  was  "Pened,  bat  the 
attendance  was  not  regular.    Alter  some  tim«, 
an  eligible  place  of  worship  was  secured  for  a 
few  months,  where  services  were  conducted 
in  the  Chinese  language,  with  a  varying  au- 
dience.   Evehtually  the  Uberahty  ol  ^dente 
of  San  Francisco  provided  a  suitable  bui  ding 
for  the  use  of  the  mission,  in  which  it  is  de- 
signed  to  have  a  school  and  a  chapel,  with 
convenient  apartmente  for  the  family  of  tl» 
Sna?f.    Wny  of  the  Chinese  gave  hM^^ 
wme  donations  towards  the  purchase  of  this 

^Xlng  the  favorable  incidente  in  the  brief 
history  of  this  mission,  it  may  be  noted  that 
SfLformerpupibinthemissions^^^^^ 
in  China  were  found  in  California.    They  were 
nrcdtenosed  to  give  a  hearty  reception  to  one 
^hoM^*wacter  and  motives  were  at  once  un- 
deX^  by  them.    Another  favorable  proyv 
S^ncfwas  the  return  to  China  of  an  influentid 
man,  whose  influence  would  have  been  strongly 
arraVed  against  the  mission,  and  the  choice  aa 
h^TcesLr,  to  be  the  head  of  a  company  or 
Elation  of  Chinese,  of  a  man  who  looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  upon  these  ^orts  for  the 
^nefit  of  his  people.    Afterwards  a  few  Chr«- 
STwere  found,  who  had  been  received  into 
Ihe  S  by  missionaries  in  then:  native  ajid. 
Tteb  conduct  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of 
ttei^profession ;  "They  rested  f«™ ''O'^'^S* 
Sabbath,  even  at  the  mines,  and  met  togetper 
for  Xious  worship;  but  their  wandering 
Hfe  prev^ted  their  ?onnlng  a  regular  congre- 
Kati6n.    In  the  early  part  of  the  year  18o4, 
Sr  Speer  was  permitted  to  orgamze  a  churcJi 
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at  San  Frandsoo,  with  toot  OhiscBe  oomnrn- 
nicants,  one  of  whom  was  ordained  as  a  roling 
elder.  Thus  an  aospidoas  b^^ning  has  been 
viade. 

The  future  influence  of  this  mission  will  of 
course  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
number  of  Chinese  who  may  seek  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  home  in  our  land.  There  are 
causes  which  render  it  not  nnlikelT  that  large 
numbers  of  them  will  come  to  this  country. 
Some  of  these  have  been  already  referred  to ; 
others  .need  not  be  here  specified.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  emigration  may  be  checked, 
ts  indeed  it  was  for  a  time,  by  the  harsh  and 
in- American  treatment  which  they  met  with 
from  some  of  our  countrymen — or  more  likely 
from  some  of  the  reprobate  foreigners,  liie 
impositions  to  which  they  are  subject  at  the 
mines  will  go  far  to  deter  them  from  remaining, 
and  to  prevent  others  from  coming.  Tlieae 
expressions  are  disgnioelul  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them ;  but  with  a  better  tone  of  morals 
at  the  mines,  erery  thing  of  this  kind  must 
cease.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  country- 
men should  encourage  and  not  repel  the  immi- 


gration of  the  Chinese.  Thev  will  forms ausi 
yalnable  class  of  laborers,  being  iodusttioos, 
peaceable,  and  frugal.    It  may  easily  come  ti> 
pass  that  the  Chinese  will  to  a  large  extent  sup 
plant  the  Negroes,  m  the  cultivation  of  rice,  cot* 
ton,  and  sugar-cane.   Th^  will  be  found  to  be 
a  superior  class  of  laborers,  and  every  way  lesl 
expensive.    Their  employment  in  this  country, 
not  merely  in  the  mines  of  California,  nor  in 
the  slave  States  of  the  South,  but  in  mtjxf 
avocations  in  all  the  States,  ma^  become  obvi- 
ously desirable  and  quite  expedient  to  our  own 
citizens,  while  it  will  afford  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence to  myriads  of  our  now  half-etarvlng 
fellow-creatures  in  China.    Above  all,  it  will 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  example,  and  result  in  the  salva- 
tion of  multitudes  of  tbem  in  our  own  da^  and 
in  ages  to  come.    The  wonderful  ordering  of 
Providence  that  has  idready  brought  so  many 
of  them  to  our  shores  should  awaken  attention 
to  their  condition,  and  to  the  claims  on  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  churches  of  the  great 
nation  whom  they  represent — Lowrie's  Manual 
of  Missions, 
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American  Baptist  Missionabt  Union. — 
The  earliest  missionaries  appointed  by  this 
Society  for  the  Chinese  were  settled  at  Bang- 
kok, in  Siam,  and  also  at  Macao.  Their  labors 
are  given  in  full  in  the  sketch  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  that  country.  These  labors  were 
undertaken  at  a  period  when  China  itself  was 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  missionary 
or  to  any  foreign  residents,  and  were  estab- 
lished at  Bangkok  and  Macao  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  of  Chinese  who  are  found  either 
permanently  residing  or  frequently  visiting 
those  cities.  They  remained  there  until  the 
close  of  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  when  by  the  treaty,  which  ter- 
minated the  war  in  1842,  the  isfand  of  Hong- 
kong, having  been  ceded  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  five  ports  of  Oanton,  Amoy,  Fuh- 


chan,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  having  been 
opened  to  Britash  commerce,  Rev.  Issachar  T. 
Roberts,  Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck,  and  Re v.Wm.  Dean, 
removed  to  Hong-kong,  the  two  former  from 
Macao,  the  latter  from  Bangkok.  Messrs. 
Dean  and  Shuck,  with  their  families,  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  Mr.  Johnson  at  Chek-chu,  a  smaller 
town  on  its  southern  shore.  These  missionaries 
had  already  acquired  the  language  of  China, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  its  people.  '  They  were  folly  prepared 
to  commence  the  work  on  which  they  were 
sent  They  were  received  in  Hong-kong  with 
kindness  and  favor  from  the  British  officers  and 
residents,  especially  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  English  ambassador,  who  had  negotiated 
the  treaty.    With  their  assistance,  a  lot  was 
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obteined  from  12ie  gOTeraine&t  on  which  a 
■lissioii-hoiiae  was  erected,  and  two  commodi- 
oaa  chapels  were  also  boilt  to  be  used  alike  for 
pobliewoTBhip  and  for  schools.  A  church  of 
fire  natiye  members  was  organized,  and  placed 
nnder  the  care  of  Mr.  Shuck,  to  which  fonr 
oth^s  were  added  by  baptism  daring  the  year 
1642.  At  Ohek-chu  a  chapel  was  also  erect- 
ed, in  which  Mr.  Roberts  conducted  service 
both  in  Chinese  and  English.  He  also  estab- 
lish^ a  school,  which  was  taught  principally  by 
one  of  the  Chinese  conrerts,  who  had  come  up 
from  Siam.  In  this  manner,  in  the  summer  of 
1842  were  eommenoed  the  first  missions  of  the 
American  Baptists  in  China.  The  three  mis- 
sionaries by  whom  they  were  planted,  had 
long  been  waiting  at  their  distant  outposts, 
but  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  established 
in  China,  '^h^  ^^^  indebted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  flag  for  the  opportunities 
they  enjoyed ;  but  tl^ey  saw  the  wnole  empire, 
with  its  almost  numberless  population,  open- 
ing, as  it  were,  before  them.  The  barriers  of 
ages  had  at  length  begun  to  ?ive  way.  The 
day  was  evidently  at  hand  when  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preached  to  the  millions  of  China. 

In  1843,  the  mission  was  bereft  of  Mrs. 
Dean,  an  English  lady,  who  had  come  to  the 
East,  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  of  her 
countrywomen,  for  **  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation." She  had  married  Mr.  Dean  during 
his  residence  in  Siam,  and  both  there  and  in 
Hong-konj^  had  proved  herself  a  faithful  and 
efficient  missionary.  At  about  the  same  time 
also  Mr.  Dean  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
suspend  his  labors  and  for  a  time  to  change  the 
climate.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  the 
mission  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  D. 
J.  Macgowan.  He,  hpwever,  soon  repaired  to 
Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Dr. 
Parker,  one  of  the  missionary  physicians  of  the 
American  Board,  and  at  length  decided  to  setr 
tie  at  Ningpo,  and  there  to  commence  a  new 
mission.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Macartee,  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  mission,  he  founded 
a  missionary  hospital.  The  mission  had  from 
the  beginning  been  r^arded  with  special  favor 
by  many  of  the  English  officers,  residents  in 
Elong-kong,  who  hs^  ^iven  it  their  counte- 
nance, and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 
It  begtm  with  the  most  gratifying  auspices, 
and  a  second  church  was  soon  established  at 
Victoria.  The  people  heard  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed by  the  missionaries  in  the  several  olialects 
of  their  own  toiigue.  In  the  summer  of  1844 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Mr.  Cashing, 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
imperial  commissioner  of  China,  by  the  terms 
of  which  all  the  advantage  hitherto  granted 
to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1842  were 
guaranteed  to  citizens  of  this  country,  and.  in 
addition,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  chapels,  hospitals,  and  cemeteries,  at  each 
one  of  the  five  ports.  From  this  time  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  other  American  residents 


began  to  enjoy  manv  privileges  which  before 
they  had  procured  only  m  consequence  of  their 
connection  with  the  English.  This  provision 
in  the  treaty  has  distinctly  recognized  the 
missions  as  among  the  national  interests  in 
China  which  the  American  government  de 
signs  to  protect 

But  these  prospects  o^  the  mission  were  soon 
to  be  shaded  by  afflicting  events,  which  for  a 
time  retarded  its  progress.  In  November, 
1844,  Mrs.  Shuck  died  at  Victoria,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She .  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  had  sailed  from  the  United  States  with 
her  husband  in  1835.  They  had  resided  at 
Macao  until  the  opening  of  China  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1842,  and  she  was  now  cut  off  at  the  most 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  mission. 
Mr.  Dean,  also,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  health ;  and  was  thus  withdrawn 
from  his  appropriate  labors  for  upwards  of  two 
ye»ars.  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Dr.  Devan,  a 
missionary  physician,  with  his  wife,  arrived  at 
Hong-kong.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
Canton,  where  a  mission-house  was.purohaaed 
and  several  assistants  were  employed.  But 
their  connection  with  the  mission  was  of  short 
duration.  Mrs.  Devan  died,  much  lamented, 
at  Canton,  in  October,  1846,  and  her  husband, 
finding  himself  .unable  to  reside  permanently 
within  the  tropics,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Shuck  had  already  returned  in 
1845/  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
service  of  that  body,  by  whom  the  mission 
buildings  at  Canton  were  purchased. 

These  changes,  however,  did  not  entirely 
suppress  the  energies  of  the  missionaries,  who 
remained  behind,  or  prevent  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  mission.  Hong-kong  seemed 
at  that  time  to  offer  many  advantages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  English,  but 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  island ; 
and  many  sanguine  hopes  were  then  indulged; 
which  have  b^n  but  imperfectly  realized,  in 
the  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  In  1847, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lord  and  his  wife  were  added  to 
the  mission  at  Ningpo,  and  in  1848,  Rev. 
John  Johnson  and  his  wife  were  added  to  that 
at  Hong-kong,  though  Mrs.  Johnson  was  al- 
most immediately  removed  by  death.  About 
the  same  period,  Mr.  Goddard  removed  from 
Bangkok,  where  he  had,  for  several  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  Chinese  department  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  established  himself  at  Ningpo,  where, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  he  has  since  con- 
tinned  to  reside.  His  nealth  had  not  admitted 
of  regular  preaching,  and  though  not  without 
frequent  preaching,  he  has  been  for  the  mo6t 
part  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  work,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  sufficiently  difficult  and  respon- 
sible ;  but  the  translation  into  Chinese  is  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrass* 
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ments.  In  1843,  a  plan  was  formed  among 
the  missionaries  then  in  China,  of  the  various 
denominations  from  England  and  America, 
designed  to  establisli  a  standard  by  which  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  regu- 
Lited  and  determined.  The  American  Baptist 
Missionaries  appear  at  first  to  have  thought 
favorably  of  tne  plan ;  but  they  afterwards, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, decided  not  to  adopt  it,  but  to  complete 
the  translation  of  their  own,  which  had  already 
been  begun.  To  this  work  Bev.  Messrs.  Dean 
and  Qoddard  have  since  been  devoting  their 
almost  constant  labors.  .  The  New  Testament 
is  now  nearly  all  translated ;  the  translation  is 
undergoing  the  careful  revision  of  both  these 
missionaries,  while  each  one  has  made  a  be- 
ginning with  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 

In  1851,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  returned  to  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  latter — she  has  since  ceased  from 
her  labors.  The  two  stations  of  the  original 
mission,  in  Hong-kong  and  in  Ningpo,  have 
been  organized  as  separate  missions,  though 
the  number  of  missionaries  attached  to  each 
remains  the  same.  On  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong, in  addition  to  the  principal  station  at 
Victoria,  there  are  also  four  out-stations  at 
which  schools  and  preaching  are  maintained  by 
as  many  native  assistants  and  teachers,  who 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
missionaries.  The  church  connected  with  this 
miasion  numbers,  at  the  present  time,  about  30 
members,  who  make  annual  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  native  assistants,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men. The  missionaries  at  Hong-kong  are 
Bev.  Messrs  Dean  and  Johnson,  who  also  em- 
ploy four  assistants  and  three  school  teachers. 
The  mission  at  Ninffpo  has  no  out-stations. 
It  has  had  from  the  beginning  a  medical  e^- 
tablishment,  which  has  given  to  Dr.  Mao- 
gowan    unusual  facilities    in  becoming    ac- 

auainted  with  the  people,  and  presenting  to 
tiem  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  llie  church 
here  contains  ten  members.  The  missionaries 
now  belonging  to  the  mission  are,  Bev.  Messrs. 
Lord,  Goddard,  and  Knowlton,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan.  At  both  these  missions,  the  agencies 
hitherto  employed  are  substantially  the  same. 
They  consist  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  con- 
versation with  the  people,  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  religious  books, 
and  the  teaching  of  schools.  The  results  of 
these  agencies,  which  have  now  been  sustained 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  do  not,  it  is  true,  re- 
alize the  hopes  with  which  the  missionaries 
fint  entered  China,  on  the  opening  of  the  five 
p6rta  in  1842.  But  these  hopes  were  undoubt- 
edly the  ofl&pring  of  inexperience.  It  has  since 
be^  found  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  access 
to  the  people  of  a  country,  and  ouite  another 
•o  convert  them  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Tlie 
missionaries,  instructed  by  exppjrience.  are  still 


a.t  work,  with  hopes  cbasteoed  by  the  la|m  of 
time.  Great  chiuiges  are  taking  place  in  tbe 
manners  and  policy  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  dwelliog;  but  still  greater  chanj^ 
%re  preparin|^  through  the  agencies  which 
Christian  missions  have  established,  and  will 
develope  themselves  in  the  ages  of  the  fa« 
ture. 

TtDO  Missions  in  China — Statistics  m  1854. 
— Hon^-koDg  mission,  1  station^  4  outstations, 
2  missionaries,  1  female  assistant  4  native 
preachers  and  assistants,  1  church,  six  day 
schools,  75  pupils, 

Niugpo  mission,  1  station,  4  missionaries,  4 
female  assistants,  2  native  assistants,  1  church, 
14  members,  3  day  schools,  36  pupils. — Fbof. 
W.  Gammell. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — It  is  now 
eight  years  since  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  commenced  the 
missionary  work  in  China.  The  first  mission- 
aries were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moses  C.  White 
and  Judson  D.  Collins,  the  latter  of  whom, 
with  the  wife'  of  the  former,  have  died  in  the 
work.  This  mission  has  suffered  much  in'  com- 
mon with  all  other  missions  in  China,  from 
the  agitations  growing  out  of  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  going  on  in  that  empire.  Pre- 
vious to  1846,  the  idea  of  founding  a  mission 
in  the  Empire  of  China,  was  often  discussed 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  and  many  generous  contributions  were 
ofiered  for  the  object  In  conjuuction  with 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board 
in  1847  resolved  on  its  establishment,  and  the 
Providence  of  God  soon  supplied  the  men  to 
undertake  it.  They  arrived  in  Hong-kong  in 
August,  1847,  and  were  kindly  received  bj 
missionary  brethren  of  all  the  other  denomi- 
nations.' After  remaining  at  Hong-kong  a 
few  days,  they  sailed  for  their  destination,  at 
Fuhchau.  Here  they  soon  obtained  a  resi- 
dence and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
the  language,  Mr.  White,  meanwhile,  practic- 
ing medicine ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts,  they  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
useful  among  the  half-million  of  people  com- 
posing the  population  of  the  city. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hickok  and  Rev.  Robert  G. 
Maclay  were  sent  out  in  October,  1847,  but 
Mr.  Hickok  was  soon  obliged,  by  failure  of 
his  health,  to  return  to  the  Uivted  States. 
The  three  brethren  who  remained  went  daily 
into  the  crowded  streets  and  preached,  as  weU 
as  they  were  able,  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru< 
cified,"  to  tlie  groups  who  stopped  to  listen  to 
their  voice.  They  distributee!  tracts,  and  the 
scriptures  printed  under  their  own  supervisioui 
and  found  the  peopk;  eager  to  receive  them. 
One  of  the  brethren  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  partial  course  of  medical  study, 
opened  a  dispensary,  in  which  he  was  enabled 
to  treat  many  cases  of  disease,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  patients  and  their  friends, 
religions    instruction  and    ChristiaQ    booka 
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of  the  missionaries  had  under  his  per- 
sonal sapervisioQ  a  day  school,  taught  by  a 
Chinese  mast^.  In  the  three  schools,  they 
had  in  1849,  64  scholars,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  50.  Though  the  labors  devoted 
to  this  mission  thjos  far,  chiefly  contemplated 
prospective  results,  yet  the  laborers  employed 
were  not  without  ^me  measure  of  present  en- 
conragement.  They  perceived  a  yielding  of 
inveterate  prejodices,  and  a  willingness  to 
allow  them  to  occupy  portions  of  the  city,  in 
which  at  first  they  could  get  no  foothold. 
And  as  they  became  more  familiar  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  they  saw 
greater  openings  for  usefhlnees.  They  long 
and  earnestly  intreated  for  reinforcements,  and 
for  means  to  establish  a  boarding  school  for 
the  yonth  of  both  sexes.  The  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  for  1851,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  mode  of  labor : 
"  The  only  mission  chapel  we  occupy  at  pre- 
sent, is  on  the  street,  not  far  from  the  mission 
residences  south  of  the  river.  It  is  small, 
having  in  fact  been  rented  rather  as  a  room 
for  the  distribution  of  tracts,  than  as  a  regular 
preaching  place.  It  will  seat  perhaps  fifty 
persons ;  and  as  it  is  not  upon  a  thronged  street 
it  answers  very  well  for  addressing  such  con- 
gregations as  come  in.  The  preacher,  when  he 
goes  into  the  desk  here,  finds  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances very  dififerent  from  those  which 
surround  him  at  home.  Here  come  in  street 
passengers,  few  or  many,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
some  will  have  the  poles  on  which  they  carry 
burdens ;  some  packages  which  they  have  been 
buying,  or  are  going  to  sell;  some  will  be 
empty  handed.  They  stand  or  sit,  gazing  list- 
lessly about,  noticing  the  room  and  its  inmates, 
especially  the  stranger.  It  may  be  the  speaker 
is  going  on  with  his  remarks.  The  incomer 
expreasefl  aloud  to  his  neighbor,  his  surprise 
and  delight,  that  the  stranger  can  speak  their 
language — wonders  aloud  how  long  the  man 
has  been  in  the  country,  or  how  old  he  is. 
Those  who  are  listening  to  the  missionary,  pro- 
bably repeat  the  words  as  they  fall  from  his 
lips-l4ooK  to  those  about  them,  and  express 
their  approbation  of  the  truths  declared.  They 
may  be  the  most  solemn  teachings  of  God's 
word  he  thus  endorses ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
sentence  will  be  to  inquire  now  many  thick- 
neages  of  clothes  the  preacher  wears,  or  what 
viands  he  cats  with  his  rice.  Thus  it  is,  a 
sense  ol  the  solemnitv  of  eternal  truths  is  to 
be  inculcated  as  well  as  those  truths  them- 
selves. Some  seem  more  serious.  We  are 
glad  of  a  hearing — are  encouraged  by  a  little 
attention.  We  scatter  the  seed,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  together. 

•*  We  have  distributed  a  great  many  tratts. 
At  certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  the 
people  seem  beside  themselves,  in  their  anxietv 
to  get  possession  of  them.  They  crowd  arounci, 
they  call  oot»  they  push  each  other,  and  abuse 
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each  other,  in  order  to  come  at  the  books. 
They  take  without  asking,  they  grasp  them 
and  will  not  let  go  their  hold.  Books  are  sel- 
dom destroyed  by  the  Chinese ;  if  not  read  at 
once,  they  are  carefully  laid  aside,  and  may  be 
read  at  another  time.  Sometimes  we  may  go 
gently  on  with  the  distribution ;  at  the  same 
time  making  remarks.  Books  distributed  from 
shop  to  shop  are  thankfully  received,  and  al- 
most invariably  read.  Printing  is  very  cheap 
here,  and  at  a  small  cost  we  have  published 
and  circulated  more  than  half  a  million  of 
pages.  We  have  not  at  present  any  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  on  hand;  we  need  them,  and 
hope  that  ere  long  the  questions  in  regard  to 
the  different  versions  will  be  so  far  settled  as 
to  allow  us  to  publish  an  edition.'' 

In  1852,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colder,  and  Miss  Seely  arrived  at  Fuhchau. 
Their  entrance  upon  their  field  of  labor  was 
verv  favorable.  Messrs.  White  and  Maclay 
had  each  a  small  chapel  erected,  when  the  at- 
tendance was  good,  and  an  increased  attention 
to  the  preached  word  was  <juite  perceptible* 
Wayside  preaching  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts  were  prosecuted  with 
diligence  :  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  divine  truth 
beside  all  watc^rs,  and  humbly  looking  up  to 
God  to  give  the  increase.  In  their  efforts  for 
printing  and  circulating  the  Word  of  God,  the 
missionaries  make  grateful  mention  of  the  kind 
help  they  received  from  the  American  Bible 
Society.  They  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  to 
do  their  part  in  the  work  to  which  it  would 
seem  that  God  will  call  the  Protestant  Church 
in  China,  when  all  the  results  of  the  strange 
revolution  now  in  progress  there  shall  have 
b2en  developed.  Nov.  3d  1853,  Mrs,  Wil^, 
wife  of  Rdv.  Dr.  Wiley,  departed  this  life  m 
the  triumphs  of  faith.  She  was  cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  her  years  and  usefulness,  far  from 
the  laud  of  her  birth,  and  buried  among  the 
tombs  of  idolaters;  but  the  cause  in  which 
sho  rendered  up  her  life  will  never  die,  but 
move  onward  till  it  covers  the  wide  domains 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  fruits  of  the  mission  to  China,  as  the 
fruits  of  all  missions  in  old  and  consolidated 
heathen  states,  appear  slowly.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  ana  extensive  results  of  such 
missions  do  not  appear  for  ages.  Confidence 
in  the  old  religion  must  be  destroyed  ;  convi<v 
tion  in  favor  of  the  new  must  be  produced ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  old  habits,  as  well  aa 
the  native  enmity  of  the  human  heart,  must  be 
ovQ^come  and  changed,  and  new  forms  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  to  be  introduced  and 
incorporated  into  society.  It  will  require  cen- 
turies to  obtain  these  results. — Annual  RepoiU 
and  Missionary  Advocate. — Rbv.  W.  Botleb. 

Methooist  Episcopal  Church,  Sooth.---- 
The  missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  began  its  operations  in  Chi- 
na, in  1848.  The  first  missionaries  sent  out  were 
the  Bev.  Charles  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  Bev.  Benj. 
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Jenkins,  D.D.y  who,  with  their  families,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Shanghai,  April  24,  1848. 
Dr.  Taylor's  medical  knowledge  fitted  him  for 
cisefdlness  in  that  respect  also,  and  his  colleagae, 
Dr.  Jenkins,  possessed  extra  advantages,  heing 
one  of  the  best  linguists  in  the  county.  To  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  -Latin,  Be 
added  an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Gkr- 
mun,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  is  besides, 
a  practical  printer,  and  will  be  able  on  that 
account  also,  to  enlarge  his  field  of  usefulness 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Both  of  these  breth- 
ren engaged  to  remain  in  China  at  least  ten 
years ;  and,  being  in  the  vigor  of  life,  are  not 
so  young  os  to  be  novices,  nor  too  old  to  acquire 
a  ctiflBcmt  language,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  peculiar  habits  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
people.  On  their  arrival  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  meanwhile  made  themselves  useful 
through  the  medium  of  interpreters.  The 
church  at  home  nobly  and  liberally  sustained 
the  mission,  and  sent  the  Bev.  G.  W.  E.  Cun- 
ningham to  their  help,  in  1852.  They  turned 
part  of  their  house  into  a  chapel,  and  soon  had 
an  attentive  and  interesting  congregation,  and 
a.  few  souls  became  deeply  concerned  for  their 
salvation ;  one  of  whom,  m  particular,  has  be- 
gun to  be  useful.  Accompanied  by  this  native 
preacher,  Liew-seenrsangt  they  also  establish- 
ed r^^lar  preaching  m  the  open  air,  at  the 
principal  place  of  resort  in  the  city.  Their 
school  had  34  names  on  its  roll.  But  the  breth- 
ren earnestly  desire  the  establishment  of  two 
boarding-schools,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for 
girls.  Measures  were  also  in  operation  for 
building  a  church,  and  setting  up  a  printing- 
press.  But  the  health  of  Mrs.  Taylor  became 
feeble,  and  ^e,  with  her  children,  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins's health  became  prostrate;  and  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her  life,  Dr.  J.  left  with  her  for 
America,  But  she  continued  to  sink,  and  was 
taken  to  her  eternal  rest  before  she  could  reach 
her  native  land,  leaving  a  bereaved  husband 
and  six  little  ones.  Soon  after  Dr.  Jenkins 
left,  and  before  Shanghai  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  Dr.  Tavlor  set  his 
heart  upon  penetrating  as  far  as  the  insurgent 
camp  at  ChirMang-foo,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  invaders 
in  reference  to  Christianity,  and  what  would 
be  the  result,  as  to  Christian*  missions,  of  their 
triumph.  This  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  pro- 
^t,  as  the  city  was  then  besieged  by  the 
imperialists,  both  by  land  and  water;  and 
should  he  even  succeed  in  evading  their  vigi- 
lance, he  knew  not  what  reception  he  mignt 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  he 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt  notwithstanding, 
and  God  preserved  him  in  safety.  Some  ac- 
ooont  of  this  expedition  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  Revolution^  near  the 
olose  of  this  article. 
The  health  of  Mrs.  Taylor  having  fiuled, 


she  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  it 
Dr.  Taylor,  several  months  afterward,  fol- 
lowed her ;  and  he,  with  Dr.  Jenkins,  itine- 
rated through  the  Southern  church  for  some 
time,  bringing  the  cause  of  China  before  them, 
and  arousing  a  deeper  sympathy  on  its  behalf. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Taylor  left  Shanghai  (in  Oc- 
tober, 1853),  the  city  was  taken,  and  for  some 
time  the  only  remaining  missionary,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, was  very  much  circumscribed  in 
his  efforts  to  do  good.  But  notwithstanding 
the  blockade  by  the  Imperialists,  matters  have 
become  more  settled,  and  he,  with  the  native 
local  preacher,  LieWy  is  agsdn  at  his  regular 
work. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  R. 
Church  South  feel  an  increased  interest  in  this 
field  of  Christian  activity,  and  at  their  late  an- 
nual meeting  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  this  mission,  the 
purchase  of  a  printing-press,  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  a  building  for  a  school  They 
have  also  strongly  reinforced  its  staff  of  agents, 
and  by  the  time  these  sheets  are  before  our 
readers,  the  Bev.  Drs.  Taylor  and  Jenkins,  ac- 
companied bv  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Belton, 
and  Lambeth,  will  be  on  their  way  to  China, 
or  perhaps  actually  arrived  there. — Annual  Re- 
ports ana  Missionary  Advocate. — Rev.  W.  But- 

LEB. 

Wbslbyan  Missionary  Societt.  —  Just 
about  the  time  that  China  was  thrown  open  to 
missionary  cfifbft,  this  society  had  been  making 
extraordinary  exertions  for  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  South  Seas.  After  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  the  missionaries  were 
largely  increased  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  new 
and  costly  mission  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashantee  was  established,  and  the  cry  from 
Feejee  was  responded  to ;  with,  at  the  same 
time,  consideraole  extension  in  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  India.  In  1844, 
the  society  had  increased  the  number  of  its 
missionaries  within  ten  years,  by  123.  This 
rapid  extension  caused  a  corresponding  out> 
lay,  which  greatly,  exceeded  the  additional  in- 
come, and  debts  accumulated  upon  the  com- 
mittee,-which,  notwithstanding  many  instances 
of  truly  Christian  liberality,  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  hindered  extension  beyond 
the  necessity  of  keeping  what  had  already 
been  gained  ;  yet  the  missionaries  of  the  so- 
ciety arc  this  year  one  hundred  and  one  more 
than  in  1844.  Many  felt  that  the  call  of  the 
society  was  rather  to  reinforce  missions  already 
begun,  than  to  enter  upon  a  new  undertaking, 
so  formidable  as  China.  Tet  many  yearned 
for  that  land.  One  and  another  made  offer- 
ings for  the  cnterprize ;  one  valued  branch  so- 
ciety held  a  meeting  and  raised  a  considerable 
sum.  Yet  with  their  existing  burdens  the  com- 
mittee could  not  proceed ;  but  a  6ulM*ommit- 
tee  was  appoint^,  with  a  view  to  obtain  all 
desirable  information,  and  make  such  arrange- 
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lOents  as  might  facilitate  a  moyem^nt  when 
tbe  way  seemed  to  open.  Bat  in  the  aatamn 
of  1850,  Gkxl  selected  his  own  instrameiit  for 
the  commencement  of  this  wortt.  Oeorge 
Piercy,  a  simple-hearted  bat  interesting  young 
man,  in  Yorkshire,  having  been  traly  convert- 
ed to  Gody  felt  his  boo!  yearning  for  the  salva> 
tion  of  the  heathen  world.  The  Spirit  of 
God  foand  him,  like  Elisha,  at  the  ploagh,  and 
threw  over  him  the  commission  of  ileayen  for 
the  evangelization  of  Ohina.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  sacrificed  the  secular  pursuits  of 
life,  and  proceeded  to  seek  direction  how  he 
should  find  his  way  to  that  field  of  labor  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  About  thirty 
miles  from  his  residence  there  was  a  Christian 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Henry  Reed,  whom  he  con- 
sulted in  reference  to  his  impression  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  and  labor  m  China.  Mr. 
Reed  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him,  urging  the 
great  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language  and 
uie  obstacles  that  he  wpuM  have  to  encounter 
on  his  arrival,  and  tried  to  direct  his  attention 
to  some  other  missionary  field,  that  presented 
less  difficulties.  But  to  every  argument  his 
reply  was  :  **  I  believe,  sir,  that  God  has  call- 
ed me  to  labor  in  China,  but  I  have  no  such 
impreision  that  I  have  a  call  to  any  other  part 
of  the  mission  field."  At  length,  however,  the 
youn^  man  was  persuaded  for  the  time  to 
obaodon  the  idea.  But,  in  about  six  months 
he  waited  upon  Mr.  Reed  again,  and  stated 
that  the  impression  upon  his  mind  not  only 
continued,  but  increased  in  strength.  His 
friend,  satisfied  that  he  was  determined  to  fol- 
low up  what  he  believed  to  be  a  religious  con- 
viction, gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Rev.  William  Arthur,  one  of  the  general  se- 
cretaries of  the  society.  For  reasons  already 
stated,  he  was  not  recognized  by  the  commit- 
tee ;  but  nothing  discouraged  by  their  inabi- 
lity to  emplov  him,  from  his  own  limited 
means  he  paia  his  passage,  and  the  next  in- 
formation which  his  friend  received  was  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  then 
op  his  way  to  that  ^reat  empire.  On  his  ar- 
rival there,  the  facility  with  which  he  acquired 
tbe  language  was  amazing,  and  the  openings 
that  he  found  for  labor  were  equally  remark- 
able. 

Mr.  Picrcy  arrived  at  Hong-kong,  January 
30, 1851,  expecting  to  find  a  pious  sergeant  at 
the  head  or  a  small  class  of  soldiers.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  field,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of 
toe  Societv :  "  Stenping  ashore,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  witn  my  heart  beating  hard  in 
Illy  bosom — for  I  hop»d  speedily  to  find  Ser- 
geant Ross,  and  with  him  and  his  praying  few 
to  tell  5f  the  goodness  of  our  common  Lord,  I 
Walked  on  towards  the  barracks.  The  first  I 
met  I  addressed,  inquiring  where  I  might  find 
Roas.  *  He  is  dead,'  was  the  startling  reply. 
I  felt,  I  knew  not  how,  for  a  few  moments — the 
lonelineeBy  tho^  att^  lonelineas  of  my  situation 


seemed  almost  to  unnerve  me.  Vj'ith  a  falter- 
ing tongue,  I  inquired  further,  and  the  particu- 
lars of  his  death  were  told  in  tones  sofemn  as 
my  own.  The  young  man  evidently  felt  much 
as  he  told  of  his  comrade's  sickness  and  death. 
I  soon  inquired  as  to  his  circumstances  and 

name.    Corporal,  now  Sergeant  D ,  was 

the  individual  with  whom  I  was  conversing. 
This  was  most  providential,  and  soon,  in  a 
great  measure,  relieved  the  feelings  which  had 
thus  suddenly  come  into  my  soul.  I  soon  learn- 
ed all  about  Ross  and  Methodism  in  Hong- 
kong.    He,  to   uae   D *s  words,  was   a 

young  man,  but  an  old  Christian,  and  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  little  band,  who  sought  to  save 
their  souls,  six  or  seven  in  number.  They  had 
often  met  in  his  room ;  but  he  fell,  and  they 
fell,  some  with  him,  a  prey  to  death,  and  others 
into  the  indifference  of  the  world ;  and  D— — 
stood  lonely  as  I  had  been  myself,  upon  the 
deep.  He  had  oft,  he  said,  longed  and  prayed 
for  a  companion,  and  he  thanked  God  for  thus 
giving  him  one.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
brothers  beloved,  thanks  be  to  a  God  of  provi- 
dence for  this  direction  of  his  hand ! " 

Having  thus  experienced  the  goodness  of  a 
guiding  Providence,  he  soon  received  a  proof 
of  the  catholicity  of  missionary  affection,  hon- 
orable both  to  Dr.  Legge  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Piercy  says :  "  We 
thought  it  best  to  go  to  Dr.  Legge,  as  he  has 
a  good  name  for  a  catholic  spirit  He  was 
not  at  home  ;  but  we  soon  found  him  in  the 
Chinese  Chapel,  and  I  heard  the  Gospel  in  a 
strange  tongue,  utterly  strange ;  though  I  had 
tried  to  learn  all  the  way  as  I  came,  a  word 
now  and  then  was  all  that  I  could  make  out 
After  the  service,  the  young  corporal  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Doctor,  and  he  most  kindly 
offered  me  a  bed  in  his  house  for  the  night,  say- 
ing, the  morning  would  bring  leisure  to 
consider  further.  I  found  Dr.  L^ge  a  man  of 
God,  and  soon  disclosed  all  my  heart  to  him. 
He  advised  me  to  do  nothing  rashly,  but  look 
around,  and  make  inquiries,  and  watch  prayer- 
fully for  the  moving  of  the  cloud  of  Provi- 
dence. *  After  ten  or  twelve  days,  perhaps  you 
will  see  your  wav ;  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
welcome  to  a  bed,  and  the  room  you  have  been 
in,  in  this  house.'  This  was  kind.  I  thanked 
God,  and  took  courage." 

After  residing  about  three  weeks  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  Piercy  hired 
rooms,  one  of  which,  capable  of  containing 
about  sixty  persons,  he  turned  into  a  preach" 
ing-place  for  the  English  soldiery.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  commenced  visiting  the  sick  sol- 
diers in  the  hospital ;  and,  under  the  kind  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Herschberg,  of  the  liondon  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  applied  himself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  with  a' 
view  to  using  it  for  missionary  purposes.  The 
Jjord  blessed  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives,  and  abdut  twenty  were  soon  for 
med  into  a  society,  of  whose  sincerity  he  had 
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ffood  hope.  Those  among  whom  he  had  la- 
bored showed  a  disposition  to  contribute  to 
his  support ;  and,  though  his  own  funds  were 
expended  much  sooner  than  he  expected^  what 
they  raised,  coupled  with  small  sums  sent  by 
friends  in  England,  enabled  him  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  mission  work,  without  taking  any 
secular  employment,  as,  when  going  out,  he 
had  anticipated  that  he  might  be  obliged 
to  do. 

From  the  first,  he  looked  upon  his  stay  in 
Hong-kong  as  but  temporary,  and  was  making 
inquiries,  with  a  view  to  select  a  station  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  After  months  of  useful 
labor  among  the  soldiery  at  Hong-kong,  he 
decided  on  placing  himself  at  Canton^  and 
there  he  received  from  Dr.  Hobson,  also  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  same  brother- 
ly kindness  which  he  had  previously  received 
from  Dr.  Legge.  He  gives  this  account  of 
the  prospects  :  *'  As  to  the  field  before  me,  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  large.  I  am  a  tempo- 
rary resident  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  lac- 
tones, close  to  the  river,  and  to  a  ferry  which 
9,000  persons  frequently  pass  in  a  day.  It  is 
a  little  way  into  the  western  suburbs,  over 
wiiich,  from  a  lofty  veranda,  I  have  an  exten- 
sive view.  I  can  look  two  miles  to  the  west, 
and  two  and  a  half  to  the  north,  and  in  this 
small  space  are  crowded  the  abodes  and  per- 
sons of  400,000,  if  not  500,000  human  beings. 
Through  every  street  of  this  given  space  I 
can  pass  unmolested,  in  many  places  enter 
shops,  and  leave  a  tract  or  speak  a  tew  min- 
utes with  the  people.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners  since 
November  last.  The  free  intercourse  of  the 
missionary  families  with  the  people  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  Freedom  of  movement 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  suburb  is  now 
a  settled  poink  As  to  the  people  themselves, 
there  is  a  moral  and  mental  apathy  respecting 
the  truth,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  missionary.  This  must  be  stat^.  Yet 
still,  numbers  are  willing  and  some  desirous,  to 
receive  Christian  books  and  tracts.  They 
come  into  the  preaching-rooms,  and,  in  many 
instances,  pay  close  attention  to  the  speaker. 
Spiritual  apathy  and  death  are  stamped  deep 
in  the  soul.  Few  ask  questions,  unless  you 
enter  into  conversation  with  them  ;  and  a  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  God  is  seldom  met  with. 
Their  thoughts  seem  to  be  :  '  This  doctrine  is 
good  for  foreigners,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  us  : 
we  have  our  own  sages,  whose  wisdom  is  un- 
doubted. Jesus  is  a  sage  of  the  West ;  let 
the  foreigners  follow  him.*  The  idolatry  and 
temple  rites  have  no  hold  of  tlieir  hearts,  but 
as  seasons  of  show  and  mirth,  of  amusement 
and  relaxation  from  business.  In  this  field 
are  found  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned 
in  vast  num bers.  if  a  Chinese  is  of  equal  value 
with  any  other  human  being,  what  a  number 
of  islands  and  large  tracts  of  territory  else- 
where will  even  this  city  outweigh ! " 


Aflier  a  short  residence  in  Canton,  Mr. 
Piercy  offered  himself  to  this  society  as  an 
agent;  and,  taking  from  **Grindrod's  Com- 
pendium "  the  questions  usually  put  to  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  at  a  district  meeting, 
gave  written  answers ;  askinp^  that,  under  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  this  should  be  ao- 
cepted  as  an  examination.  The  following  w 
his  account  of  his  mode  of  labor :  **  As  to 
what  I  am  doing  here,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  am 
able  to*  do  much,  but  not  so ;  my  work  is 
nearly  all  preparatory,  yet  I  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  daily  engagements.  Rising  early, 
the  first  hour  is  spent  in  jjrayer  and  reading 
the  Scriptures ;  then,  till  eight  o'clock,  I  read 
or  write  in  English,  and  answer  a  letter,  if 
pressing.  The  forenoon  is  mainly  spent  in  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  dialect  At 
twelve  service  is  held  in  a  room  below  this. 
Here,  thougii  I  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
deliver  consecutive  addresses,  I  seek  to  be  use- 
ful, after  an  address  by  the  native  teacher,  who 
labors  here.  I  try  to  engage  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  various  statements  the 
preacher  has  made.  Our  congregations  are 
not  very  large.  Yet,  day  by  day,  they  are  en- 
couraging and  attentive.  Tracts  are  given  to 
all  that  desire  them.  After  service,  I  gener- 
ally return  to  my  room,  and  study  the  book 
language,  the  classics,  &c.,  and  get  new  words. 
Part  of  the  afternoon  I  spend  in  itinerating 
through  the  city.  From  six  to  seven.  Dr. 
Hobson's  teacher  assists  me.  Then  I  spend 
an  hour  till  eight  in  instructing  my  boy,  and 
talking  with  my  old  teacher  on  the  practical 
trutlis  of  God's  word.  Afterward,  for  another 
hour,  I  read  some  spiritrstirring  book  in  Eng- 
lish; then  self-examination,  review  of  miy 
labors,  and  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  to  par- 
don and  grace  to  keep  me,  close  the  duties  of 
the  day.  Often  I  have  found  this  quiet  hour, 
when  all  the  bustle  of  this  great  city  is  hushed, 
a  season  of  hallowed  enjoyment  Such  is  the 
general  routine.  Nothing  breaks  it  except  a 
visit  to  a  temple,  or  to  see  an  idolatrous  proces- 
sion, which  is  a  good  opportunity  to  distribiite 
some  tracts;  pernans  a  visit  to  Qne.of  the  mis- 
sionary families.  Dr.  Hobson  has  kindly  lent 
me  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Morrison's  Diction- 
ary, which  is  a  great  help.'  He,  together  with 
Mrs.  Hobson,  manifests  a  most  affectionate 
interest  towards  me,  and  they  are  even  anxious 
that  my  personal  piety  should  not  droop." 

While  these  communications  were  on  their 
way  from  China,  a  friend  in  England  was  also 
urging  the  Committee  on.  One  missionary 
student  at  Richmond  was  so  desirous  of  going 
out  to  join  Mr.  Piercy,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  without  promise  of  sustenance, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  situation  whereby 
to  support  himself.  Another  youn^  minister 
had  lor  years  his  heart  set  upon  China.  Jast 
before  the  time  Mr.  Piercy's  commnnications 
reached  the  Secretaries,  argent  reqaesls  to  be 
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aent  csme  from  both  these  brethren.  At  the 
•ame  time,  alsOi  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Farmer,  who  had  previoasly  offered  a 
thoosaod  pounds  for  this  mission  in  ten  annual 
XDstalmects,  when  six  had  been  paid,  said  Uiat 
the  day  two  missionaries  sailea  to  join  Mr. 
Picrcy,  he  would  complete  the  payment  of 
the  whole  sum,  and  woold  thenceforth  give 
one  hundred  per  annum  for  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion. Other  no  less  praiseworthv  instances  of 
Christian  liberality,  helped  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee that,  in  undertaking  the  responsibilitv 
of  a  mission  to  Cbiua,  they  would  have  with 
them  a  large  amount  of  practical  sympathy 
from  the  lovers  of  the  souls  of  men.  The 
Committee  felt  that  a  providential  call  was 
sow  plainly  made  upon  them,  and  though 
deeply  regretting  tb)eir  inability  to  do  justice 
to  other  needy  fields,  saw  that  to  withhold  aid 
any  longer  from  China  would  not  increase 
their  ability  to  strengthen  old  missions. 
They  therefore  resolved,  in  depeftdence  on  the 
bounty  of  Qod,  to  place  China  on  the  list  of 
their  stations,  adoptmg  Mr.  Piercy  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  sending  out  two  brethren,  Messrs. 
William  R.  Beach  and  Josiah  Cox,  with  Miss 
Wannop,  a  trained  teacher  from  the  West- 
minster Normal  Institution.  They  sailed  on 
tiie  20th  of  January,  1652,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Canton,  and  have  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  mission.  For  the  present,  they  are 
mainly  occupied  in  learning  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. 

l%ey  relieve  their  arduous  toil  by  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  and  seek,  in  all  such  ways  as 
may  open  to  them,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  divine  truth.  Mr.  Piercy  has 
commenced  preaching  in  a  room  in  his  <fwn 
house,  which  was  opened  as  a  chapel  in  June 
last,  and  the  continual  kindness  of  Dr.  Hob- 
eon  has  allowed  him  the  occasional  service  of 
Leang  Afa,  the  first  convert  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  China  This  venerable  man,  who 
was  baptized  by  Dr.  Milne,  in  1816,  preaches 
once  on  the  Ii0rd*s  day  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  Mr.  Piercy  takes  the  other  service 
A  school  for  boys  Hiu  also  been  commenced 
during  the  past  year,  and  Mrs.  Piercy  will 
probably  do  sometning  on  behalf  of  the  females 
when  she  is  better  acquainted  with  the  collo- 
qnial  dialect  of  Canton.  Mr.  Piercy  has 
translated  the  first  catechism  and  part  of  the 
second,  for  the  use  of  the  mission  schools; 
and  some  portions  of  the  Scripture  narratives 
have  been  printed  under  his  direction,  to  be 
used  as  tracts.  The  missionaries  hfive  engaged 
to  distribute  ten  thousand  copies  each  of  the 
New  Testament,  to  be  supplied  by  the  **  Mil- 
lion Testament  Fond,"  if  spared,  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  instrumentality  by  which  this  great 
work  was  commenced  was  humble,  and  to  the 
eye  of  human  wisdom  unpromising.  The 
brethren  to  whom  the  solemn  charge  is  com- 
nittedf  are  young,  and  the  measure  of  support 


that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  enterprise  is 
but  small ;  but  in  all  these  points  of  natural 
weakness,  we  see  cause  for  both  seeking  and 
expecting  the  strength  that  is  above  nature. 
Their  labors,  if  they  receive  grace  to  be  faith- 
ful, will  do  somethmg  toward  the  conversion 
of  the  most  papulofis  country  in  existence.  The 
strength  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  China,  at 
the  dose  of  1853,  was  three  missionaries,  ono 
catechist,  one  preaching  place,  and  sixteen 
church  members. — Annual  Reports,  Missiorn- 
ary  Notices,  and  London  Watchman, — Rev.  W. 

BUTLEB. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society. — ^This  soci- 
ety sent  out  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  about  the  year  1830, 
who  displayed  extraordinary  activity,  soon  be- 
came perfectly  master  of  the  language,  and 
then  made  frequent  journeys  through  the 
roast  oonntries  of  China,  sometimes  several 
leagues  up  the  rivers.  The  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  was  most  intent  on  circulating, 
were  everywhere  received  with  the  most  in- 
tense eagerness.  He  availed  himself  of  every 
method,  even  during  the  war,  for  putting  or 
conveying  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  themselves,  who  had 
to  treat  with  the  English,  received,  after  the 
war.  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  his  hands. 

This  society  now  have  a  mission  in  the 
Quang-tung  province,  which  has  about  eighty 
converts,  ana  occupies  five  preaching  places, 
— six  native  evangelists  being  employed.  It 
is  stated  that  the  brethren  at  this  post  have 
access  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 
Another  German  missionary  in  the  same  pro- 
vince states,  that  he  has  access  to  about  ninety 
TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES,  somo  of  which  coutain 
ten  thousand  souls. 

Canton  Baptiot  Missionajly  Society. — 
This  society  was  composed  chiefly  of  native 
Christians,  and  supported  Bev.  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, who  first  went  out  by  himself  in  1835, 
and  was  subsequently  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Board,  but  has  since  been  separated 
from  it.  He  had  a  number  of  native  assist- 
ants. Two  small  chapels  were  opened  in  1845, 
where  preaching  was  Kept  up  on  the  Sabl^th. 
In  another  hired  house,  about  two  miles  below 
the  foreign  factories,  a  room  was  fitted  up,  to 
accommodate  80  or  90,  where  preaching  was 
also  maintained.  Here  the  missionary  and  his 
principal  assistant  resided  Jan.  19,  1845, 
Wun,  a  Chinaman,  was  baptized,  after  several 
months'  instruction,  and  a  theological  class  of 
eight  or  ten  was  maintained.  This  society, 
however,  never  was  of  much  account. 

Basle  Missionary  Society.— This  society 
have  a  mission  at  Hong-kone,  with  three  mis- 
sionaries, five  native  catechists,  and  ninety 
communicants ;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  particular  history  of  its  operar 
tions. 
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The  Chinese  Revolution. —7  One  of  the 
most  wonderful  political  and  moral  move- 
ments in  national  history  is  the  revolution 
now  in  progress  in  China.  It  is  wonderful 
both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  progress.  The 
leader  of  the  insurgenta,  known  as  Tien- 
TBH,  Tae  Pino  Wonq,  and  Huno  Sow  Chuen, 
according  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, received  his  first  ideas  of  Christianity 
from  a  tract  handed  him  by  Leang-Afa,  at 
the  triennial  examination  at  Canton,  in  1834. 
About  fourteep  years  later  he  placed  himself 
under  the  religious  instruction  of  Rev.  I.  J. 
Roberts,  missionary  at  Canton,  and  at  one 
time  desired  baptism,  but  subsequently  he  ta- 
citly withdrew  his  request  for  reasons  un- 
known. Mr.  Roberts  regarded  him  as  vision- 
ary in  his  religious  views.  From  Canton  he 
returned  into  the  Ktoang-si  province,  and  there 
proclaimed  his  views  of  Christianity.  There 
ne  met  with  those  who  sympathized  with  him 
in  abhorrence  of  the  popular  idolatry  and  at- 
tachment to  Christianity,  and  he  and  his 
friends  soon  became  the  objects  of  persecution 
by  the  government  They^ere  imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  such  cruelties  that  one  or 
more  of  them  died.  The  survivors  were  driven 
to  arms  in  self-defence.  They  issued  a  procla- 
mation exposing  the  corruptions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  calling  on  the  people  to  unite  with 
tiiem  in  defence  of  their  rights.  The  op- 
pressed flocked  to  their  standard,  and  Provi- 
dence crowned  their  arms  with  success.  Army 
after  army  was  sent  to  crush  the  infant  rebel- 
lion, but  under  God  the  infant  was  too 
strong  for  the  Imperial  legions,     llie  Im- 


perialists were  frequently  routed,  not  only  io 
Kwang-si,  but  by  the  advancing  insurgents  in 
Hupoh  and  Honan  ;  and  ultimately  Nanking, 
Ching  kiang-foo,  and  other  important  cities, 
fell  into  their  hands.  No  mercy  is  shown  to 
the  Tartars,  but  men,  women  and  children 
are  indiscriminately  slaughtered.  By  the  last 
accounts  they  were  advancinff  upon  Peking. 
Though  we  cannot  as  yet  predict  the  final  re- 
sult, yet  judjjing  from  the  past,  and  from  their 
rigid  discipline,  and  the  great  self-denials  to 
which  the  revolutionary  soldiera  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, it  would  seem  probable  that  victory  must 
ultimately  crown  their  efforts,  and  that  the 
present  idolatrous  dynasty  must  soon  fall. 
If  the  primary  object  of  this  movement  had 
been  of  a  poUtical  nature,  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  insurgents  would  have  ven- 
tured on  attacking  the  popular  superstitions 
by  the  destruction  of  the  iaols.  They  appear, 
the  rather,  to  have  been  impelled  to  this  bold 
and  fearless  measure  bv  strong  religious  feel- 
ing. They  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the 
genuine  Puritan  spirit.  At  all  events,  the/ 
are  true  Iconoclasts,  the  legitimate  successors  of 
the  renowned  Claude  of  Turin. 

Their  religious  views  could  not  have  been 
received  from  the  Romanists.  They  are  of  a 
decidedly  Protestant  type.  Nor  can  ,we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  religious  element  of  this 
revolution  was  derived  from  any  one  individual 
or  body  of  men ;  it  is  rather  the  consequence 
of  the  joint  influence  of  the  various  Protestant 
missions  in  China,  and  oa  its  borders.  The 
leaven  of  Christianity  has  been  difiusing  itself 
for  years  in  the  popular  mind,  preparing  Uie 
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iray  for  the  reroktion  which  now  threateiB 
the  very  existence  of  the  present  corrupt,  idol- 
atrous and  oppressive  dynasty,  and  promises 
to  open  the  door  to  the  preaching  of  the  tme 
€k)8pel  thronghoat'  China.  It  is  not  strange 
that  amid  this  moral  fermentation  mnch  of 
error  in  opinion  and  irregnhirity  in  practice 
should  i)e  eyolred,  especially  considering  the 
state  of  the  popular  mind.  It  is  rather  a  won- 
der that  in  tne  principles  and  practice  of  the 
insurgents  there  should  be  so  much  to  admire 
and  heartily  approve.  The  One  Living  and 
true  God  is  their  only  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  to  his  aid  they  attribute  all  their 
success,  looking  to  Him  for  tictory.  Qod  is 
daily  and  unitedlj  worshiped  in  the  camp 
and  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed,  llie 
ten  commandments  they  regard  as  their 
rule  oi  life ;  and  the  Christian  Trinity,  the  vi- 
carious atonement  of  Christ,  repentance,  and 
faith  in  Him,  are  prominent  articles  of  their 
faith.  Opium  and  tobacco  are  rigorously  pro- 
hibited. They  have  begun  to  print  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  publish  religious  tracta 

Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  visited  the 
camp  of  the  revolutionists,  while  he  was  at 
Shanghai.  He  succeeded,  after  great  expo- 
sures, in  reaching  the  City  of  Ching-kiang-foo, 
which  was  then  tneir  head-quarters.  He  tnrcw 
himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  demanded  of  him  the  object  of 
his  visit.  This  he  refused  to  disclose  till  he 
was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  chief. 
**  On  my  way,"  he  says,  *'  as  I  passed  along,  I 
frequently  heard  the  sound  of  people  chanting ; 
and  inquiring  of  my  attendants  what  was  the 
meaning  of  these  sounds,  I- was  told  that  the 
people  were  worshiping  Gk>d,  and  that  it  was 
the  hour  of  morning  worship.  I  saw  idols 
thrown  down  in  all  directions  as  I  passed 
through  the  streets,  and  I  was  frequently  sa- 
inted by  l^e  term  '  brether.'  This  was  per- 
fectly new,  for  at  Canton  the  appellation  is 
'  foreign  devil ; '  and  while  walking  in  the 
snoorbe  of  Canton,  yon  will  hear  this  perhaps 
a  hundred  times.  I  at  last  arrived  at  the 
head-quarters,  and  after  passing  through  a  num- 
ber of  gateways,  on  eitner  side  of  which  were 
curtains  of  yellow  silk,  and  a  great  deal  of  em- 
broidered drapery  of  various  kinds,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  Dpwards  of  300  or  400  yards  from  the 
street,  I  came  at  last  to  the  inner  recess,  and 
there  I  was  requested  to  sit  Again  I  was  in- 
terrogated as  to  my  obj^t,  but  I  said  I  must 
comidunicate  with  the  chief.  Ho  presently 
made  his  appearance,  but,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  dress,  I  for  soihe  time  dbubted 
whether  he  was  the  chief.  In  order  to  remove 
ny  doubts,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  his  attendants  arrayed  him  in  his 
robes.  And  when  I  was  persuaded  he  was  the 
man,  I  opened  mv  carpet-bag,  spread  before 
Mm  UiR  ^topels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Tracts,  and 


I  told  hin  the  object  of  my  visit,  whicn  was  to 
give  him  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  doo- 
trines  of  Christianity.  He  seemed  grateftd 
for  the  books,  and  entertained  me  hospitably. 
The  hour  of  breakfast  was  approaching,  and 
they  had  morning  prayer  before  breakfast  He 
and  his  attendants  were  seated  in  this  large 
hall,  on  cushioned  chairs ;  one  individual  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  they  chanted 
some  hymns,  which  the  leader  probably  had 
composed.  At  the  close  of  these  hymns,  I 
noticed  that  they  chanted  a  literafl  translation 
of  the  Doxology.  After  this  they  all  took  their 
cushions,  placed  them  on  the  pavement,  kneel- 
ed on  them,  closing  their  eyes,  and  lii^ng  up 
their  faces  towards  heaven,  while  the  secretary 
of  the  chief  (I  think*  it  was,)  read  a  prayer. 
At  the  close  of  this  we  proceeded  to  breakfest 
in  the  adjoining  hall.  As  a  guest  it  would 
have  been  etiquette  to  have  commenced  with 
my ''  chop  sticks  "  first ;  but  I  waited,  thinking 
they  would  ask  a  blessing.  This  I  told  them, 
when  they  informed  me  it  was  their  custom,  but 
it  had  been  included  in  the  previous  prayer.  I 
explained  to  them  that  it  was  not  exactly  our 
course,  and  asked  to .  be  allowed  to  do  so ; 
which  they  requested  me  to  do,  and  I  did  it 
accordingly  in  Chinese." 

Mr.  Taylor  became  fully  acquainted  with 
the  military  resources  and  ability  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  and  entertains  a  strong  conviction 
of  their  ultimate  success.    He  says : 

"  I  ascertained  that  these  people  were  sin- 
cere worshipers  of  the  one  true  God ;  that  thqr 
had  sworn  the  extermination  of  idolatrjr  in 
every  form ;  that  they  were  exceedingly  friend- 
ly to  foreigners,  and  expressed  themselves  da- 
sirous  of  becoming  more  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, odly  the  difficulties  at  present  were  so 
great,  that  they  thought  I  had  better  wait  for 
some  months.  This  movement  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  old  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  strictly  a  patriotic  movt- 
ment ;  and  we  are  in  the  habit,  in  China,  rather 
of  calling  them  *  patriots '  than  '  insurgents.' " 

As  Christians,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  re- 
markable movement  with  the  deepest  interest; 
and  in  view  of  its  developments  hitherto,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowledjife  that  it  is  the  finger 
of  God.  We  hope  and  pray  that  China's  ra- 
demption  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  Satan 
is  near  at  hand.  The  Lord  will  hasten  Iub 
work  in  his  tii^e. 

CoNCLuniNo  Bbuarxs. — In  view  of  the  few 
conversions  connected  with  the  labors  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  inChini^  it  may  seem  as  if 
little  had  vet  been  accomplished.  But  such, 
would  not  be  a  fair  conclusion,  considering  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  China  was 
opened  to  Christian  missions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  at  Canton,  no  Protestant  mil 
sion  was  commence  in  China  previous  to 
1842.  In  such  a  field  as  China,  where  idola- 
try is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  where  cuf 
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toiDS  and  opinions  are  sanctified  and  made 
Tenerable  by  antiquity,  mncli  preparatory 
work  most  bo  performed  before  any  very  per- 
ceptible rcsalts  appear.  Macb  preparatory 
work  has  been  performed,  and  some  fruit  has 
already  lappcared.  They  have  sown  in  tears, 
others  shall  reap  in  joy,  and  ultimately  botli 
sower  and  reaper  shall  rejoice  together.  It  is 
no  small  thing  that  already  several  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made,  generally 
intelligible  and  faithful :  a  work  which  the 
Oatholics  have  not  done  after  centuries  of  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  the  pnofcssed  conversion  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls.  The  prepa- 
ration and  wide  circulation  of  a  great  number 
of  valuable  works,  religious  and  scientific,  is  a 
work  not  to  be  despised,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
helps  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  |vhich 
have  been  furnished.  It  is  something  that 
valuable  missionary  locations  at  the  several 
posts  have  been  secured,  and  numerous  cha- 
pels built  in  these  cities,  in  which  the  Gospel 
18  statedly  preached  to  many  thousands  of 
souls.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  infin- 
enoe  which  has  already  gone  out  from  these 
humble  Christian  sanctuaries.  The  name  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  already  some- 
what extensively  known,  if  not  reverenced, 
where  a  few  years  since,  no  ray  of  Gospel 
light  had  penetrated.  Many  children  have 
learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  besides 
living  native  Christians,  some  pious  Chinese 
are  now,  as  we  hope,  with  Christ  in  heaven. 
We  might  point  to  the  present  revolution,  as 
in  its  religious  character  the  fruit  of  Protes- 
tant missionary  labor,  the  ultimate  influence  of 
which,  no  finite  mind  can  predict  But  if  not 
an  individual  soul  had  been  converted  nor  any 
perceptible  influence  exerted  upon  the  public 
mind  by  all  the  eflbrts  of  missionaries  in 
China  and  its  neighborhood,  we  should  be 
under  no  less  obligation  to  pray  and  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  salvation  of  its  benighted  and 
perishing  millions.  The  command  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  everv  creature,  and  the  greater 
the  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  the  greater  should  be  our  eflbrts  till  this 
dark  land  shall  be  illumined  with  its  pre- 
cious light.  Upon  it  a  few  saving  drops  of 
mercy  have  already  fallen,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  earnest  of  the  rich  and  abun- 
dant spiritual  blessings  yet  to  be  poured  upon 
the  land  of  Sinim. 

CHINESE  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETT : 
The  principal  object  of  this  society  is  to  send 
out  Christian  medical  men  to  China.  Rev.  W. 
Lobscheid  and  wife  have  sailed  during  the  past 
year ;  and  they  are  expected  to  labor  at  Bai- 
heong.  Two  young  men  are  in  training  for  the 
missionary  work ;  and  the  society  has  agreed 
to  support  three  Chinese  boys  and  a  young 
Malay  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Bausuuj 
at  Pinang,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  evan- 
gelists.   Christians  of  different  denoMnations 


unite  In  sustaining  this  missioniiry  orgaaiBih 
tion.    It  is  located  in  London. 

CHINESE  EVANGEI.IZATION  SOCI- 
ETY :  In  addition  to  European  agents,  six 
colporteurs  are  employed  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts ;  and  in  many  places  they 
have  been  kindly  received.  The  society  has 
also  assisted  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts  to  prose- 
cute his  labors  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  society  hopes  to  be  able  to  print  the  entire 
Scriptures  in  Chinese.    (London.) 

CHINESE  SOCIETY  for  Funlkering  ike 
Promulgation  of  the  Gospd  in  China  and  the 
Adjacent  Countries,  by  means  of  Native  Evan- 
gelists.— ^This  sbciety  was  formed  recently  at 
London,  during  the  visit  of  Dr.  Gatzlaff  to 
England.  Its  object  is  to  incite  to  prayer  for 
China,  to  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the 
evangelization  of  that  great  empire,  and  to 
aid  those  who  enter  that  field.  It  is  altogether 
**  unsectarian.'' 

CHINTADREPETTAH :  a  station  of  the 
American  Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras 
mission,  in  eastern  Hindostan. 

CHINSURAH :  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Iloogly 
river,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Po- 
pulation about  30,000.  It  became  a  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1813. 

CHirrAGONG :  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bengal,  with  the  Burman  empire  on  the  east, 
and  the  sea  on  the  west  It  is  340  miles  east 
of  Calcutta,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  Bengal,  on  aecount  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  climate,  seas,  and  salt-water 
bathing.  Here  the  two  idolatrous  systems  of 
Brahma  and  Budha  come  in  contact,  and  the 
influence  of  caste  is  feeble. 

CHUMMORAH :  A  Karen  village  in  Bri- 
tish Bnrmah,  60  miles  from  Maiilmain,  and  an 
outstation  of  the  Maulmain  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CHUNAR:  In  the  north  of  Hindostan, 
near  Benares,  an4  a  station  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mission. 

CHUPRA:  a  station  of  Gosqer's  Missionary 
Society,  in  India,  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Patna, 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ganges. 

CHUNDICULLY:  Astation  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Jaffna  district,  Cey- 
lon, being  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Jaffna. 

CHUMIE :  Station  of  the  United  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kaffraria^  South  Af- 
rica, one  missionary. 

CHURCH  OP  ROME  :  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  that  which  recognises  the  pri- 
Hiacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  one  time  em- 
braced all,  or  nearly  all,  Christendom.  Several 
of  the  eastern  churches,  at  various  times,  adopts 
ed  ideas  which  were  condemned  as  heretical  or 
Bchismatical,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  those  ^ 
who  embraced  them  were  cut  of  from  the  Rcj- 
man  communion.    These  formed  the  mass  of 
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tiiose  who  followed  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Ghal- 
daic,  and  Syrian  rites.  A  portion,  however, 
of  each  rite  never  broke  off  their  connection 
with  Rome,  or  soon  retamed  to  it,  and  are 
called  by  Catholic  writers  "*  United."  In  the 
West,  the  greatest  secession,  that  of  the  Reform 
mation,  took  place  in  the  15th  century,  and  in 
seven!  oonntries  of  northern  Eawp)  new  sym- 
bols were  introddced,  and  the  belie'  and  prac> 
tices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  proscribed  by  se- 
vere penalties  ;,nildcr  this  state  of  things  many, 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  Refortned  Churches. 

At  present  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
considered  as  embracing  the  Latin,  Sclavonic, 
Greek,  Armenian,  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  Coptic 
rites,  which  differ  only  in  the  language  and 
incidentals  of  their  liturgy,  and  in  some  points 
of  discipline :  the  greatest  difierence  being  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergv  and  communion  under 
one  kind,  which  ore  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  followers  of  the  Latin  rite,  never  having 
obtained  in  the  East 

These  various  rites  are  jealously  guarded  as 
ancient  forms,  in  many  cases  of  apostolical 
origin,  and  persons  are  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty allowed  to  pass  from  one  to  another  or 
even  communicate,  although  they  may  worship 
in  churches  of  other  rites.  It  accordingly  hap- 
pens in  some  parts  that  there  will  be  bishops 
of  diiferent  rites  in  the  same  city,  and  in  Lem- 
berg,  in  Austrian  Poland,  there  are  three,  the 
lAtiu,  United  Greek,  and  United  Armenian. 

The  doctrines  held  by  all  these  churches  are 
the  same,  and  their  form  of  church  government 
is  identical.  The  superior  clergy  consists  of 
priests,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  some  few  of  the 
utter  Wieing  styled  Patriarchs.  The  inferior 
clergy,  or  those  in  minor  orders,  consist  of  the 
deacons,  and  some  subordinate  grades,  which 
differ  in  number  and  name  in  the  different  rites, 
and  have  apparently  differed  at  times  in  the 
same  rite,  in  most  churches  these  orders  are 
merely  used  as  steps  to  the  priesthood,  and  are 
no  longer  real  offices  in  practice. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Pope,  is  Patriarch  of  the  Latins,  and  as  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter,  Primate  or  Supreme  Pon- 
t^  of  the  various  rites.  In  the  government  of 
the  church,  his  immediate  Council  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  whose  number  is  limited  to 
seventy,  and  in  whom  resides  the  elective  power 
on  the  demise  of  a  Pope. 

The  statistics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not 
easily  estimated.  The  following  will  perhaps 
be  not  far  from  the  truth : 

LaHn  fi£fe.— Western  Europe  &nd  Cblonteg 164,000,000 

Greek  iKfew United  Greeks  in  Greece,  Tarkef ,  ^ 

BeflibS  and  roland 

ftiorontc  i?ae.-4nYrU,  DalmstU,  Polsod ....     16,000,000 
^mioiiiiii  Aite.— United  Armenians  in  Turkey, 

Pokind,  India.  Per«i* 

Sfro-Chaidaic  icOc—Maronltes ,  Chaldees ,  Uni- 
ted Cept«,&c 5,000,000 


184,000,000 


The  Latin  Catholics  are  hj  far  the  most 


numerous.  In  Italy,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  people,  in  some 
places  established  by  law,  and  supported  by 
the  ^c  rernment,  in  others,  as  Spam,  France, 
Sardmia,  Austria,  New  Grenada,  Hayti,  more 
or  less  fettered  by  civil  hiws,  which  hamper 
the  freedom  of  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. 

In  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  thQ  Protestant 
states  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  the  Russian  Dominions, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  subject 
to  disabilities  more  or  less  severe,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clergy  rather  connived  at  than 
recognized  by  the  state.  In  all,  the  church  is 
regularly  organized,  and  governed  by  bishops, 
sometimes  titular,  and  thus  forming  a  r^ufar 
hierarchy,  as  in  Ireland,  England,  Switzenand, 
and  Germany,  at  otliers  simply  vicars  apostolic 
missionary  bishops,  commonly  called  bishops 
m  partibus  infidaiunif  as  the  see  of  which  they 
bear  the  title  is  now  in  some  Mohammedan  or 
heathen  country.  In  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Romav  Catliolic  Church  are  in 
some  states  depriveiii  of  certain  rights,  but  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  not  fettered  hj  any 
law. 

TABULAR  VnSW  OF  THB  Z«ATIN  Rm. 
Gonntry  •  ArbpB.Bpe.  Clergy.  PopuIstioB. 


Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

German/ 

France 

Belgium 

Britiflh  Empire 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norwa J  and  Sweden 

Russia 

Greece. 

Turkey 

Turkey  in  Asia 

India  and  Further  India. . . 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  parts 


AMea  (miooB  parts) . 
Ooeanica 


British  PossemionB, 

United  States 

Mexico 

Goatimala 

New  Granada 

Venesuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Bolivia 

ChiU 

Buenos  Ayres 

Brsail 


Ftm;Qay., 
Spanish  Wi 
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8 

8 

18 

16 

1 
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216 
47 
20 
70 
66 

6 
44 
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18 
9 

12 
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84 

18 
6 

11 

10 


28 
82 
10 
2 
6 
1 
8 
4 
8 
€ 
4 
7 
1 
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40,000 
4,000 

8 

10 


ai-o 


1,600 


17,000,000 
20,000,000 

0,000,000 


400,000 


1,000,000 
8,000,000 


8,000,000 


110   601 


164,000,000 


Support  of  the  C/ergy.— Prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Catholic  clergy  possessed  larce 
estates  and  received  tithes  in  all  parts  of  £11. 
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rope.  tnthoreiffD  of  Edward  YI-tbeBcffents 
seized  much  of  the  church  property  Id  England, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  residue,  with 
the  tithes,  was  transfeh^d  to  the  now  estab- 
lished church.  Since  then,  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, depend  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  flocks.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Holland, 
Protestant  (Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Catholic 
religion  has  been  most  carefully  watched  and 
crushed. 

In  France  the  revolution  of  1789  swept 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  all  their  property  and 
tithes ;  and,  on  the  re^stabliahment  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Napoleon,  a  regular  pay  was  estab- 
lished for  all  clergy,  wheth^  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Jewish,  which  still  subsists.  In 
1834  a  similar  step  was  taken  in  Spain,  and 
all  church  property  was  seized  by  the  State, 
which  professes  to  give  a  salary  to  each  cler- 
gyman. In  Italy,  Canada,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  tithe  system  still  prevails,  but  will, 
in  aU  probability,  soon  be  set  aside,  and  other 
provision  made. 

The  clergy  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
secular  or  regular.  By  secular  are  meant  those 
living  in  the  world  (sseculo),  the  parish  priests, 
chaplains,  &c. :  by  regidars,  those  who  live 
according  to  a  certain  rule  (regnla)^ — ^that  is, 
members  of  the  various  religious  orders.  These 
orders  consist  of  men  who  bind  themselves 
(religare)  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity and  obedience,  to  the  rules  of  the  partio- 
nmr  institute  which  they  enter.  These  vows 
are  called  vows  of  religion,  themselves  reli- 
gious»  and  their  state  of  life  rdigion.  These 
associations  have  in  view,  first,  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  members  by  retirement,  mortifica- 
tion and  prayer ;  secondly,  the  service  of  their 
neighbor,  spiritually  or  corporally.  The  houses 
of  religious  are  governed  by  superiors,  some- 
times elected  by  the  members,  at  others  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  the  order,  who  is  gen- 
erally elected  for  life. 

The  members  of  the  orders  are  generally 
divided  into  choir  religious,  being  priests  or 

ans  intended  for  the  prie8th^>a,  and  lay 
lers,  who  never  become  priests.  The  reli- 
gious orders  may  be  divided  mto  the  following 
chiases,  viz. : 

VonkB  ttrii^  In  Monasteriefl  goremed  bj  Abbots,  Prion, 

Jeo. 
Friars  liTlog  In  Conrenii,  gorexved  bj  FkOTinGiab,  Com- 

miMarieSf  Wardens,  te. 
RegitUr  Clorks  Uring  in  CoIlegM,  hooMf,  and  goremed  bj 

Frorindela,  Saperion,  to. 

Besides  these  prders,  and  analogous  to  them, 
are  certain  Congregatione,  the  members  of 
which  are  sometimes  bound  by  vows,  but 
which  have  never  been  recognized  as  religious 
orders  by  the  head  of  the  church.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  these  orders  and  congre^ 
tioDs  is  very  great,  and  many  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  created  to  meet  exigencies  that 


have  paased.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Basil- 
ian  Monka  are  almost  the  only  order,  as  that 
of  St  Nerses  among  the  Armenians.  In  the 
Latin  Church  the  most  wide-spread  and  beat 
known  are : 

Monastic  Obdsbs. — Purely  ConienwkUive. — • 
Carthusian,  Cistercian,  including  Trappists, 
Yallumbrosa.  Contemplative  MixeL — Benedic- 
tine, Camaldulensian,  devoted  to  education, 
literature,  &c. 

Fjuabs. — Franciscan  or  Greyfriars,  (includ- 
ing Becollects,  Observantines,  Capuchins,  Con- 
ventuals), Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  Au^ua- 
tlnians  or  White  Friars,  Carmelites,  Servites, 
Minims,  all  devoted  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  .  Trinitarians,  Mcrcedarians,  devoted 
originally  to  the  redemption  of  captives  from 
the  Turks. 

Beoular  Clerks. — Sodetjr  of  Jesus,  Bar- 
nabites,  devoted'  to  education,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Fiona 
Schools,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Sick. 

CONORBOAnONS. 

LuerlBte  or  Priests  of  the  Miesion,  deroted  to  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions. 

Priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  deroted  to  Borne  and 
Foreign  Missions. 

Oblates,  deroted  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Mariats,  or  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  deroted  to  Negro  Missions. 

Picpaslans.  doToted  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Priests  of  the  Holv  Cross,  deToted  to  Instruction. 

Sulpihans  and  findists,  deroted  to  Iheologieal  Semi- 
naries. 

Rederaptorists,  Passionists,  Order  of  Charihr.  Orsioriaaa^ 
Pretrosissimi  Sanguinis,  devoted  to  Home  Missions. 

Brotherhoods  (not  priests). 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  deroted  to  Instnxctioa. 
Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  deroted  to  Instruction. 
Brothers  of  the.Societ7  of  Mary,  deroted  to  Instraoiion. 
Brothers  of  St.  John,  of  God,  and  of  Cfcrnniiit,  deroted  to 
Hospitals. 

Besides  these  orders  of  men,  which  embraoo 
many  in  priests'  orders,  there  are  religious  or- 
ders and  congregations  of  women,  bound  by 
the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  livinf^  under 
particular  rules.  There  are  Benedictine,  Do- 
minican, Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  nuns,  all 
of  whom  are  contemplati^.  Auj^inian 
nuns,  devoted  to  the  sick  as  the  Hospital  nuns, 
or  to  education  as  the  Ursulines,  tlie  Presentar 
tion,  Yisitatipn,  and  others,  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. The  Congregations  are  more  extended, 
and  the  vows  are  generally  made  for  a  single 
year,  or  some  definite  period,  after  which  the 
member  is  free  to  retire.    Among  them  are 

The  -Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  the  Bbtm  ef  tha 

Congregation,  deroted  to  education. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  devoted  to  education,  hospitals,  asy 

lums,  &c. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  deroted  to  education,  the  poot  and  sick. 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Sheplwid,  deroted  to  the  case  o( 

Magdalen  Asylums. 
The  uttle  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  deroted  to  the  care  of  the 

poor  and  infirm. 
The  Sisters  of  Proridenoe,  (black),  deroted  to  the  edueip 

tion  of  colored  girls. 

JoHM  G.  8hxa,  Esq 
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OHUBCH  OF  HOME,  MISSIONS  OF : 
Tlie  principleB  oo  which  the  miaiioiis  of  the 
Church  of  Uome  are  foaoded,  lie  in  hter  claim 
to  fH>08tolic  sacceosioB,  and  an  onbrokeo  chain 
of  title  in  her  clergy  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
administer  the  sacraments.  The  missionaries 
whom  she  sends  ont  bear  the  litargnr  of  their 
charch,  its  dogmas  and  practices,  which  have 
left  their  impression  on  the  language  and  cos- 
toms  of  nations.  Before  the  separation  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  from  Borne,  the  Chaldeans 
had  extended  their  labors  to  India  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  continued  their  missions  long  after 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  The 
Greeks  erangelized  much  of  Poland  and  Bus- 
sia;  and  on  the  final  rupture  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  the  churches  in  those  coun- 
tries generally  adhered  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantiuopie.  The  missions  of  the  Latin 
ehurch  were  far  more  Taried  and  eztensiTe. 
I7nder  the  Roman  empire,  all  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Britain,  were  conrerted,  and  em- 
braced the  Latin  rits.  When  tiiese  countries 
were  OTerrun  by  the  barbarians,  <Bome  agoic 
sent  her  missionaries  gradually,  from  country 
to  country,  the  Celts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  Franks  in  France,  Goths  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  all  embraced  her  forms.  The  Saxons  in 
England  were  converted  by  Augustine  and 
oU]^  Benedictine  monks  from  Italy;  then 
Irish  and  English  monks  carried  the  faith  to 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Iceland;  founding 
diurches,  which,  in  their  development,  extended 
to  Greenland  and  the  coast  of  North  America. 
By  the  twelfth  century  the  mass  was  chanted 
ho  Latin  from  Narragaoset  Bay  to  the  Baltic 
and  Adriatic  This  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
missicNiaries  of  the  orders  of  St  Oolumbanus 
and  St  Benedict  The  Crusades  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  orders  of  Friars  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  missions.  Frandscans 
and  Dominicans  carried  the  faith  to  India, 
Tartarv,  and  China,  in  the  13th  centurv,  and 
tbrouffhout  Asia  planted  their  convents  beside 
the  Nestorian  churches.  Undeterred  by-  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam,  they  entered  the  various 
Mohammedan  oonntries  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
hoping  to  restore  religion  on  a  soil  where  it 
had  oDce  flourished ;  and  at  the  same  time 
straggled  successfully  with  Paganism,  which 
still  Hngered  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  last  missions  soon  triumphed;  those  in 
central  Asia  gradually  sunk,  as  wars  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  communication  wiUi 
Europe.  In  Mohammedan  countries  the  mis- 
sionaries  baye,  down  to  the  present  time,  labored 
almost  in  vain,  no  considerable  number  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  having  ever  been  at 
any  one  poriod  won  to  the  trutn. 

The  close  'of  the  fifteenth  century  opened 
to  the  view  of  Europe  a  new  world,  and  a  new 
and  free  path  to  India.  Spain  and  Portugal 
b^n  their  career  of  conquest  in  both  Indies ; 
missionary  seal  was  excited,  and  apostolic  men 
from  te  yarioufl  ord«%  and  from  the  ranks  of 


the  socnlor  clergy,  hastened  to  attempt  the  eon- 
version  of  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered 
regions.  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded 
in  Hindoetan,  the  East  India  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  Tonouin,  Abyssinia ;  in  America,  the 
hatf  civilized  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico  wa« 
converted,  and  their  descendants  now  form  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  enrolled  two  oif  Indian  blood  among  her 
canonized  saints.  The  nomadic  tribes  from 
Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were  visited;  many 
were  completely  rained,  in  other  parts  reduo- 
tions  were  formea,  and  such  as  could  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  were  instructed  alike  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized life.  Close  on  these  discoveries  came  the 
religious  feuds  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  defection  oC  nearly  every  prince  in  North- 
«n  Europe  from  the  Boman  See.  Stato 
churches  were  formed  in  man^  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Scotknd,  bi^  on  th« 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  To  compel 
conformity  to  these,  severe  laws  were  passed, 
and  all  who  adhered  to  the  See  of  Rome  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties.  The  Catholic  clergy 
were  outlawed,  and  every  attempt  made  to 
prevent  any  educational  establishments  which 
might  continue  the  CathoUo  feeling  or  a  suc- 
cession of  clerffy.  This  led  to  a  new  species 
of  mission :  colleges  were  established  in  Catho- 
lic countries  for  the  education  of  their  fellow 
believers  in  the  northern  countries,  and  the 
training  of  such  as  wished  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  from  these  seminaries,  missionaries 
proceeded  to  their  native  country  to  minister  to 
their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as  seemed 
to  repent  the  late  change.  Many  suffered  the  pe- 
nalty of  death,  but  this,  as  usually  happens,  only 
raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  From  this 
period  the  Catholio  missions  are  either  Home 
missions  for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  neg- 
lected in  Catholio  countries,  or  those  in  which 
the  exercise  of  religion  is  permitted:  Missions  in 
Protestant  countries  to  supply  clergy  for  the 
Catholic  portion  :  Missions  among  schismatics 
to  reunite  them  to  Rome :  Missions  to  Pagan 
nations.  There  are  no  missions  intended  to  ope- 
rate directly  on  Protestants  of  any  denomina* 
tion  or  Mohammedans,  from  the  fact  that  any 
such  attempt  jeopardized  the  Catholic  body  in 
those  countries  wnere  penal  laws  prevail.  These 
missions  became  at  last  so  important  a  part 
of  the  church  government,  that  Gregory  XY. 
(1621—23)  instituted  the  Congregation  De 
Propaganqa  Fide,  which  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  tne  zeal  and  fervor  of  missionaries  and  all 
interested  in  the  missionary  cause.  This  con- 
gregation or  department  consisted  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religious,  and  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  to  it  exclusively  was  committed  the 
direction  of  missions  and  church  matters  in 
mission  countries.  Considerable  sums  were 
bestowed  by  public  and  private  munifioenoe 
on  this  departmentk  and  under  Urban  YUL 
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tbe  active  reformer,  a  colle^,  usaally  styled 
the  Urban  coUegei  or  the  Propaganda,  was 
erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  and  the  missions,  are  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a 
printing-press  issues  devotional  works  in  a 
great  number  of  languages. 

Besides  this  coll^,  there  soon  rose  the  Ar- 
menian College  at  V  enice,^the  Germanic,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch  college  at  Bome,  the 
English  college  at  Rheims  and  Donay,  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the  Irish  ooll^  at  Lou- 
vain  and  Valiadolid,  and  some  others,  all  in- 
tended to  train  the  missionaries  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date,  the  Chinese 
college  at  Naples  was  founded  in  the  same 
view,  and  of  late  years,  a  missionary  college 
has  arisen  at  Drumcondra.  Convents  and  re* 
lieious  houses  of  various  orders  were  also  found- 
ed on  the  continent  for  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  from  these  also  missionaries  annually 
Bet  out  for  the  missions  in  the  English  domin- 
ions. Most  of  these  latter  have,  however,  since 
disappeared,  swept  away  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  transferred  to  England  or  the  United 
States. 

II.  Missionary  Societies, — ^There  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  missionary  societies  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  similar  to  those  among  Protestants. 
Three  societies,  of  quite  recent  origin,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faiths  center- 
ing at  Lyons,  the  Leovoldine  Society  at  Vienna, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Udy  Childhood  in  France, 
raise  funds  by  a  small  weekly  contribution, 
which  the  directors  distribute  to  various  mis- 
sions, as  they  think  proper,  but  over  the  mis- 
sionaries and  stations  they  exercise  no  control. 
The  various  missions  are  conducted  entirely  in- 
dependent of  this  aid,  relying,  in  default  of  it, 
on  other  resources.  The  last  named  society  is 
made  up  of  children,  and  has  a  special  object, 
Utit  raismg  of  money  to  save  and  baptize  chil- 
dren exposed  to  death  by  their  unnatural 
parents  m  China  and  Ai^nam.  Besides  the 
aid  thus  given,  some  missions  have  funds  es- 
tablished before  the  present  century,  aod  for- 
merly French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  mi^ 
sionaries  received  a  regular  stipend  from  the 
government  The  ^reat  moss  of  the  missions 
at  present  are  individual  efforts,  supported  by 
the  zeal  and  sacrifices  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
employ-id  on  them. 

ill.  Receipt$. — ^The  amount  raised  in  1852 
by    - 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Faith,   .  .    9950,000 

Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  .       117,000 


»1,067,000 

MISSIONARY  STATIONS. 

Europe. — ^1.  Among  the  Protestant  States 
of  Europe,  the  only  countries  where  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  still  a  mere  mission,  are  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.    Here  the  nomber  of 


Catholics  Is  very  small,  and  no  details  are 
published,  as  many  severe  civil  penalties  are 
still  enforced  against  members,  and  especially 
converts  of  the  Boman  church.  The  whole 
number  does,  not  probably  exceed  150,000. 

2.  Turkey, — ^The  United  Armenians  have 
an  archbishop  at  Constantinople';  the  Lati^ 
several  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic ;  the  dis- 
tinct missions  are  those  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Moldavia,  Jesaits  in  Herzegovine,  and  Lazarists 
at  Constentinople  and  Salonica,  the  latter 
aided  in  their  labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Chanty. 
The  whole  number  of  LAtin  Christians  is  esti- 
mated at  613,000,  and  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

3.  Greece, — ^In  this  kingdom  there  are  con- 
stant accessions  to  the  Latin  and  United 
Greek  Churches,  especially  at  Athens,  Pineos, 
Patras,  Nauplia,  Navarino,  and  Heraolia. 
There  are,  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  Ionian 
republic  flourishing  missions  of  the  Capachins 
and  Jesuita 

Asia — 1.  Turkey  in  Asia. — ^The  Francis- 
cans have  had  missions  in  the  Holy  Land  since 
the  Crusades,  which,  more  or  less  active  at 
times,  are  now  pushed  with  energy.  The  Je- 
suits have  since  their  origin  had  missions 
among  the  eastern  Christians,  won  many  back 
to  Bome,  established  schools,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  clerical  instruction.  At  Antioch, 
there  are^  Maronite,  United  Qreek,  and  Sy- 
rian patriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian 
and  a  Chaldean  patriarch,  all  in  communion 
with  Rome ;  and  the  nnmber  of  Christians 
who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Pius  IX., 
is  about  a  million. 

^  2.  Persia, — ^In  this  country  there  Is  a  mis- 
sion directed  by  the  Lascarists,  and  protected 
bv  France,  as  well  as  a  United  Armenian 
church  well  established  and  tolerated. 

3.  India. — ^The  Hindoo  mission  dates  back  to 
the  conquest  of  Qoa^  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1510,  and  was  at  first  conducted  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  zealous  secular  priests. 
Its  progress  was,  however,  slow,  till  the  arri- 
val of  St  Francis  Xavier,  in  1642.  By  his 
labors,  and  those  of  other  [Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  numbers  were  converted  on  the 
fishery  coast,  the  Islands  of  Manar  and  Ce^ 
Ion,  and  Travancore,  while  the  former  mis- 
sionaries renewed  their  effbrts  in  other  parts, 
and  gained  to  Bome  all  the  Chaldaic  Chris- 
tians who  had  fallen  into  Nestorianism.  The 
Jesuit  mission  is,  however,  the  most  celebra- 
ted, and  after  Xavier,  owed  its  chief  progress 
to  Robert  de  Nobili  nephew  to  Pope  Maroel- 
lus  n.,  who  originated  tne  plan  of  having  mis- 
sionaries for  each  caste,  adopting  the  life  of 
each.  He  himself  became  a  Brahmin-samasn. 
The  Blessed  John  de  Bfito,  converted  the  Mara- 
vas,  Aquaviva,  at  Delhi,  won  Akbar  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Goes  traversed  Thibet 
and  Tartaiy  to  Peking.  These  misions 
were  affected  by  the  overwow  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  French  power  in  India,  by  the  per- 
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■MmtiofQ  of  the  Danes,  by  the  dispat^  as  to  the 
Malabar  rites,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Jesu- 
its, and  by  the  troubles  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. A  large  number  of  converts  had, 
however,  been  made,  and  tbeir  descendants  re- 
mained faithful.  During  the  Dutch  rule  in 
CejIoD,  CathoiiciU  was  maintained  there  bv 
the  labors  of  the  ^rortuguese  Oratorians.  All 
Hindoatan  is  now  divided  into  Vicariates 
apostolic,  for  European  and  native  Ghristiaos ; 
the  most  extensive  Hindoo  missions  being  those 
of  Madura,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits ;  of  My- 
sore, conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreien 
Missions ;  and  of  Ceylon,  by  the  priests  of  the 
Oratory  ;  all  of  which  are  rapidly  gaining  the 
groond  lost  in  darker  days. 

Hindostan  contains  15  vicariates,  16  bishops, 
a  large  number  of  priests,  including  500  native 
clergymen,  and  nearly  four  million  of  Latin  and 
Chiiddee  Christians.  Ceylon  contains  2  vicar- 
iates, 3  bishops,  150,000  Catholics. 

4.  Farther  India, — ^The  Tonquin  mission  waa 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  Alexander  Rhodes,  who 
labored  in  that  field  from  about  1624  to  1648, 
and  gathered  a  church  of  30,000  Christians. 
Driven  at  last  from  the  country.,  he  originated 
at  Paris  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions, 
founded  in  1663,  and  induced  the  Holy  See  to 
appoint  bishops  to  Tonquin.    Since  then,  the 
priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  have  had  the 
chief  direction  of  the  mission  in  Annam  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Su  Tchuen,  in  China. 
The  Jesuits  also  continued  their  mission,  and 
by  the  labors  of  both,  many  native  clergy  were 
formed.    The  Cochin  China  mission  was  foun- 
ded about  the  same  time  b^  F.  Hossi,  and  pa^- 
ed  also  to  the  Foreign  Missions.  Both  churches 
have  undergone  terrible  persecutions,  even  of 
late  vears,  under*  the    Kmperor  Minh-Menh, 
but  have  steadily  increased.    Tonquin  con- 
tains six  vicariates  apostolic,  governed  by  12 
bishops.    Cue  of  these  vicariates  (Retord's,)  in 
1847,  contained  10  £uropean,  91  native  priests, 
200  catechists,  and  about  200,000  Christians. 
Another  (Gauthier's),  2  bishops,  3  European, 
43  native  priests,  60  catechists,  70,000  Chris- 
tians.    Cochin   China  contains    3   vicariates 
apostolic,  all  directed  by  clergy  of  the  Semin- 
ary of  the  Foreign  Missions  and  native  priests. 
Sicmit  Laos,  and  Cambodia. — These  missions 
are  also  directed  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  and  native  clergymen.     They  have 
been  subjected  to  repeated  persecutions,  but 
are  now  at  peace.    Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca 
sre  vicariates,  with  two  bishops  and  about 
10,000  Catholics. 

5.  China, — ^The  Chinese  mission  was  attempts 
^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John  dc  Monte- 
corviuo,  who  founded  a  metropolitan  See  at 
Peking,  which  subsisted  for  over  a  century, 
^vier  attempted  to  restore  it  in  1552,  but 
died  near  Canton.  After  several  other  at- 
tcmpt8«  the  Jesuits  Buggieri  and  Fazio, 
founded  a  mission,  which,  under  the  great 
Matthew  Bicci  (1584-1610),  obtained  a  per- 


manent footing  in  the  empire.  The  early  Jo- 
suits  adopted  the  dress  of  literati,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  esteem  of  the  Emperors,  and  would 
probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ,  but  for 
the  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change,  per- 
secutions b^n,  and  as  dlfierences  arose  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Dominicans  in  Fokien,  and  the  priests  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  Suchijen  on  the  other,  as  to 
the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  these  dissensions 
formed  a  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For 
many  years  the  blood  of  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians and  their  missionaries  flowed  in  torrents. 
At  present  the  church  enjoys  peace,  although 
the  insurgents  ane  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
nese Catholics,  and  treat  them  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Among  the  celebrated  Chinese  missionaries, 
may  be  named  Bicci,  Schall,  and  Yerbiest, 
mathematicians  ;  Marin,  an  American,  who  at- 
tempted a  mission  in  1556  ;  Lopez,  a  native 
Chinese  priest  and  bishop  ;  Denis  de  la  Cruz, 
another  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in 
South  America;.  Navarrette,  Amiot,  Sanz, 
Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  French  revolution,  se- 
riously affected  these  missions,  by  cutting  off 
a  supply  of  learned  and  adventurous  missiona- 
ries. Since  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  tho 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the 
mission  has  recovered  much  of  its  former 
extent.  At  the  present  time,  China  contains 
15  sees  or  vicariates,  16  bishops,  84  European 

Eriests,  135  native  priests,  many  convents  and 
ouses  of  religious  women,  and  a  population  of 
400,000  Catholics.  The  great  moss  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missions  are  directed  by  the  French 
Lozarists  ;  the  missions  in  Suchuen,  Tunnan, 
Quaychoo,  and  Leaotong,  hj  the  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Missions;  those  in  Chansi,  Chensi, 
and  Houquang,  by  Italian  Franciscans ;  those 
in  Fokien,  by  Spanish  Dominicans ;  and  those 
in  Chantong  and  Kiangnan,  b?  French  Je- 
suits, who  have  recently  returned. 

6.  Corea, — Christianity  was  introduced  here 
from  China  about  1632,  and  has  since  grown 
amid  persecution  of  the  severest  kind.  The 
history  of  the  Corean  Church  is  written  in 
blood.  Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr ;  her 
first  Chinese  apostle,  a  martyr ;  her  first  native 
priest,  a  martyr ;  her  first  European  mission- 
aries, all  martyrs.  l*he  number  of  Catholics 
is  about  12,000,  directed  by  a  bishop,  two  Eu- 
ropean priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native 
clergy.  This  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  Se- 
minary of  the  Foreign  MLssions. 

7.  Mongol  Tartary. — ^I'his  is  a  Lazarist  mis- 
sion, directed  by  a  bishop,  3  European,  10 
native  priests,  li  college  seminary,  8  schools, 
and  5,000  Christians. 

8.  Manchuria, — A  mission  under  the  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions,  with  a  bishop  and 
some  European  clergymen. 

9.  Tiiibet. — ^Missions  were  attempted  here  in 
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tJie  13th  and  I4tli  centnfies,  by  St  Hyacinth, 
of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of  Fmili  j  in  the  17th 
century,  by  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins ;  bat  in 
the  interval  Badhism  had  grown  up  and  ex- 
pelled all  but  the  traces  of  Christianity.  The 
mission  was  restored  in  1846,  by  the  Lazarists, 
Hue  and  (xabet  Others  hare  foUorwed,  and  a 
bishop  has  lately  been  anpointed. 

East  India  Hands, — Missions  eziM  on  some 
of  these  of  ancient  dat^,  but  the  data  are  not 
very  full  or  recent 

1^.  Japan, — Christianity  was  introduced  into 
this  empire  in  1549,  by  St  Francis  Xavier, 
who  haa  converted  a  Japanese  at  Gk>a.  During 
a  stay  of  two  years  he  visited  several  king- 
doms, and  founded  missions  which  he  confided 
to  zealous  priests  of  his  order.  The  faith 
spread  rapidly.  In  1562,  the  Prince  of  Omura 
and  soon  after  the  Kings  of  Bnngo  and 
Arima,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Pope  Gr^ry  XIII. 
Soon  after  Taycosoma,  a  powerful  general, 
usurped  ihe  throne,  and  in  1586  issued  a  law 
against  Christianity,  which  his  predecessor, 
Nabunanga,  had  greatly  &vored.  The  num- 
ber of  Christians  increased  with  the  persecu- 
tion, and  in  1638,  they  rose  in  arms,  in  Arima, 
but  were  crushed  by  Dutch  aid.  Since  then 
the  faith  has  been  almost  entirely  extinguished. 
The  number  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
been  estiipated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the 
annals  of  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Domi- 
nicans are  filled  with  narratives  of  the  deaths 
of  members  of  their  orders,  in  Japan.  Be- 
sides Xavier,  the  greatest  missionaries  were 
Yalignani,  Father  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  Mexican  Fran- 
ciscan, both  crucified  at  Nangasacki,  Father 
Charles  Spinola,  &c. 

The  last  Catholic  priest  who  entered  Japan 
was  M.  Sedotti,  who,  in  1709,  found  means  to 
land,  but  he  was  never  again  heard  of.  Within 
a  few  years  great  efibrts  have  been  made  to 
reach  the  forsaken  Christians,  still  said  to  exist 
in  Japan ;  and  a  bishop  appointed  to  the  mis- 
sion has  already  founded  stations  on  the  Lew- 
Chew  islands. 

Africa. — 1.  Congo. — ^The  earliest  missions 
were  those  of  Congo,  begun  by  the  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Jesuit^  From  1500  to  about 
1560  the  success  was  great ;  the  king  and  many 
of  his  people  were  convertcScI,  native  priests  or- 
dained, and  one  raised  to  the  episcopacy.  Ca- 
tholicity flourished  here  for  many  years,  but 
insensibly  declined  for  want  of  priests.  The 
Carmelites  established  missions  in  Guinea,  the 
J^uits  in  Angola  and  Loango ;  and  on  these 
chiefly  the'  Catholics  of  Congo  depended,  as 
late  as  1622.  In  1645,  the  Ci^ucnins  under- 
took the  mission,  headed  by  Pray  Francisco 
de  Pampeluna,  once  a  military  officer  of  high, 
rank.  This  body  and  their  successors  con- 
tinued the  mission  till  about  1700,  when  Cis- 
tercians took  their  place.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 


Missions  established  stations  in  Loango,  and 
converted  many.  These  missions  still  e^dst  in 
several  parts. 

2.  Barbary. — Mis^ons  have  from  the  earliest 
times  been  conducted  here  by  Franciscans, 
Dominicans,  Trinitarians,  and  Mercedarians, 
still  later  W  the  Jesuits  and  Lazarists.  The 
number\)f  Christians  is,  however,  very  small, 
and  the  clergy  do  not  number  a  score. 

3.  Egypt. — ^The  Latin  mission  here  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  Father  Sicard 
was  the  leader.  Many  Copts  were  recalled  to 
the  Latin  Church,  and  are  now  directed  by  La- 
zarist  missionaries,  aided  by  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  School. 

4.  Abyssinia. — The  Portuguese,  about  1530, 
attempt^  to  convert  the  schismatics  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  revive  morality  and  learning ;  btit 
the  efforts  and  the  zeal  of  Uie  Jesuits  fail^ ;  the 
missionaries  were  excluded,  after  a  lonp^  perse- 
cution. In  1839,  the  mission  was  revived  by 
the  Lazarists,  and  a  bishop  appointed,  while, 
the  Galla  country  was  allotted  to  the  Capuchins, 
in  1846.    (See  Abyssinia.) 

5.  Madagascar. — ^The  nrst  missions  among 
the  Malagasies,  was  begun  by  the  Lazarists, 
in  1648,  and  continued  till  1674,  when  Louis 
XIV.  forbid  French  vessels  to  stop  at  the  is- 
land. The  mission  was  revived  in  1837,  by 
Mr.  Dalmond,  who  founded  the  station  of 
Nossibe,  in  1840.  Since  1845,  this  mission 
has  been  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
made  rapid  progress. 

6.  Otker  parts. — Missions  have  been  founded 
at  different  spots  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coast,  which  have  been  discontinued,  or  are 
not  yet  firmly  established.  That  of  Guinea, 
is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  first 
selected  for  it  from  among  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  the  United  States;  but  on  the  failure  of 
his  health,  the  mission  was  transferred  to  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

OcEANicA.— The  first  Catholic  mission  in 
Oceanica  was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachelot,  At^ 
mand,  and  Short,  of  the  "  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,"  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  b^n  it  in  1826, 
and  continued  it  till  their  expulsion  by  the 
government  in  1832.  In  the  foUowinor  'srear 
Vicars  apostolic  were  appointed,  and  missions 
begun  at  Gambler,  Tahiti,  and  for  a  second 
time  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These  missions 
are  chiefiy  directed  by  priests  of  the  society  of 
Picpry  and  the  Marists.  Other  stations  were 
begun  in  New  Zealand,  at  Futuna,  in  the 
Marquesas,  Nukahwa,  and  elsewhere.  These 
missions  extended  so  rapidly  that  several  new 
vicariates  were  formed,  and  in  spite  of  martyr- 
dom, disease  and  shipwreck,  they  are  still  ad- 
vancing. Oceanica  now  contains  8  bishops, 
10  vicariates,  and  300  missionaries. 

Amkrica.  1.  Sptinish  Missions.— "M-lssiovB 
were  established  in  all  Spanish  America, 
and  great  numbers    were    converted,   esptv 
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rially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  their  de- 
sceodantB  arc  still,  the  majority  mingled 
with  the  Spanish  race.  Even  in  Cuba  the 
Spanish  blood  is  much  mixed  with  Indian 
blood. 

The  missions  among  the  wild  tribes  were  of 
a  diflferent  character.  The  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  and  Cal- 
ifornia, the  missions  among  the  Moxos,  Abi- 
pones,  in  Chili  and  New  U-renada.  Few  of 
Uicse  are  now  properly  missions,  and  are  mat- 
ter for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 

2.  Fortuguese  Missions, — ^The  missions  of 
Brazil  were  chiefly  conducted  •  by  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  who  converted  several  tribes,  although 
their  numbers  were  diminished  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  savages  on  land  and  pirates  at  sea.  Se- 
veral of  th^  missions  still  subsist,  but  details 
are  not  easily  accessible  as  to  their  numbers 
and  extent. 

3.  United  States  and  Canada, — The  early 
Catholic  Missions  in  New  Mexico,  Florida, 
and  California,  were  SpanisL  The  natives  of 
New  Mexico  were  converted,  and  being  now 
Christians,  are  not  considered  a  mission.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  province,  the  Indians 
were  converted  by  Franciscans,  and  formed 
villages  on  the  Apalachicola  and  around  the 
city  of  St.  Augustine.  The  English  drove 
these  Indians  from  their  villages,  and  their 
descendants,  now  called  Seminoles  or  wander- 
ers, have  lost  all  traces  of  Christianity.  The 
Upper  California  missions  were  conducted 
by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  but  are  now 
destroyed*  The  Canada  missions  were  be- 
gan by  French  Jesuits,  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Maine,  about  1612.  The  Recollects  followed, 
succeeded  again  by  the  Jesuit&  This  mission 
converted  the  Abenaquis  of  Maine,  now  form- 
ing two  villages  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  two 
iu  Canada;  the  Hurons  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  still  at  Lorette, 
near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroquois  or  Five 
nations,  who  form  the  three  Catholic  villages 
at  Caughnawaga,  St  Begis  and  the  Lake  of 
the  two  Mountains ;  the  Algonquins,  who  form 
a  mission  village,  with  the  last-named  band  of 
Iroquois ;  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  at- 
tencted  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Monta^nais,  at 
Chicoutimi  and  Bed  Biver,  under  a  bishop  and 
missionaries  ;  the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior, 
who  with  the  Ojibwas  and  Menomonees  are 
now  under  the  care  of  Canadian  clergy  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  south,  of  Bishop  Baraga, 
a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  government ;  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis,  whose  descendants  are  now  on  Indian 
Territory  and  in  Louisiana ;  the  Arkansas, 
whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Kappas, 
are  also  there. 

The  Catholics  of  Maryland  began  missions 
among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  tribe  and 
mission  have  *onff  since  disappeared.  Since 
the  revoluUoB  jui  the  establishment  of  a  Ca- 


tholic hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  atteo* 
tion  has  been  gradually  turned  to  the  Indian 
missions ;  two  vicariates  are  devoted  to  them 
alone.  That  of  Upper  Michigan  contains  one 
bishop,  five  priests,  hre  schools,  and  a  large 
numbNer  of  Catholic  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas ; 
that  of  Indian  territory  with  a  bishop,  eight 
clergymen,  four  schools,  5,300  Catholics  of  the 
Pottawotamies,  Osages,  Miamis,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, and' Kappas.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  a  Menomonee  and 
an  Ojibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St  Paul's,  Min- 
nesota, a  Sioux,  a  Winnebago,  and  three 
Ojibwa  missions ;  and  in  Oregon  theie  are 
missions  among  jthe  Waskos,  Cayusus,  Pointed 
Hearts  and  Flatheads, — ^the  Indian  Catholics 
of  the  territory  numbering  3,400.  Besides 
these,  a  few  hundred  converted  Indians  are  tc 
be  found  in  California. 

Among  the  celebrated  missionaries  in  Ameri- 
ca may  he  named  Anchieta,  Barcze,  Las  Casas, 
Bertrand,  Solano,  Grand,  Motolinia,  Brebeuf, 
Druilletes,  Chaumonot,  Jogues,  and  in  later 
times  Marcoux,  De  Smet,  Point,  Belcour. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended 
and  much  diversified  Catholic  missions.  As 
to  their  history,  the  recent  work  of  Henrion, 
'*  Histoire  Generale  des  Missions  Caiholiques^ 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  will  give  a  general  idea ;  but 
the  sources  are  the  accounts  of  the  various  re> 
ligious  bodies  engaged  on  the  several  Missions, 
voluminous  worl^  which  would  alone  form  a 
library. — John  G.  Shra,  Esq. 

CHUBCH  HILL  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  W.  L 

CHUBCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIBTT  : 
This  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1800.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  had-  long  existed,  and  received 
die  benefactions  from  the  Church  of  England. 
But  as  they  both  confined  themselves  chiefly  to 
foreign  parts,  where  Christianity  was  already 
embraced,  there  was,  in  the  view  of  the  frienob 
of  Foreign  Missions,  still  room  left  for  a  Soci- 
ety which  should  consider  the  heathen  as  its 
principal  care. 

This  Society  was  organized  on  the  principle 
of  making  a  specified  contribution  the  condi- 
tion of  membership.  Seven  governors  and  a 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  members ;  also  a 
general  committee,  consisting  of  these  officers 
and  twenty-five  other  members,  for  the  general 
direction  of  its  afiairs. 

The  constitution  and  practice  of  this  Society 
are  regarded  by  its  members  and  managers  as 
in  strict  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  pincir 
pies,  as  they  are  recognized  in  the  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
exercises  no  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions ;  but  is  an  "  institution  for  discharg- 
ing the  temporal  and  lay  offices  neceasaiy 
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for  tiie  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen. 

The  Society  was  originally  designed  to  ope- 
rate in  Africa  and  the  East,  and  this  is  in- 
corporated in  its  name, "  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  Africa  and  the  East."  But  it 
has  extended  its  operations  beyond  these 
bounds.  It  now  has  missions  in  Africa,  India, 
the  Mediterranean,  theWest  Indies,  Australasia, 
and  North-west  America.   The  missions  of  this 


Society,  partlcnlarly  in  Africa,  India,  and  New 
Zealand,  have  been  among  the  moat  successful 
of  Protestant  missions    Its  missionaries  have 

fenerally  been  devoted  men  of  God  ;  and  the 
[oly  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  in  a  wonder- 
ful  manner  upon  several  of  its  missions,  pro- 
ducing the  most  surprising  changes  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  The  state  of  the  mis 
sions  of  this  Society  in  the  year  1852  wiU  ap- 
pear from  the  following 
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This  table  is  condensed  from  the  Report  of 
1852.  The  following  summary,  from  the  Keport 
of  1854,  shows  considerable  progress  in  several 
particulars : 

Stations         .       •       •       •       •  118 

European  missionaries         •       .  152 

Eastrlndian  and  native  missionaries  24 

European  lay  assistants  ...  30 

European  female  teachers        •        •  14 

Country-born  teachers    .        »        .  14 

Native  teachers  .               .        •  1681 

Communicants       -        .        .        •  17,224 
Baptisms  during  the  year,  adults  and 

children 5444 

Estimated  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship   .        .        .^      .        .        .    107,000 

Ditto  scholars  under  instruction  •  40,000 

Income. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society,  from  its  commencement, 
in  periods  of  four  years,  with  the  average  an- 
nual receipts  of  each  period ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  receipts  have 
been  regularly  and  steadily  advancing,  with 
occasional  slight  depressions,  from  £321  to 
£123,000,  which  may  be  re^rded  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church 
of  England.  And,  it  is  to  be  especially  no- 
ticed here,  as  in  other  societies,  tliat,  beyond  a 


certain    ..iint,  they  begin  to  receive  back  a 
revenue  from  the  churches  they  have  planted 
In  1853,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  rf 
ceived  from  its  missions  £10,783,  being  abof 
one-tenth  of  its  whole  incomoi 
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11,699 

2,924 

1811  "  1814, 

18,666 

4,664 

1816  '>   1818, 

78,074 

19,618 

1819  «  1822, 

121,763 

80,488 

1823  «  1826, 

162,608 

38,162 

1827  "  1830, 

188,467    . 

47,114 

1831  "  1834, 

187  676 

46,898 

18S6, 

68,432 

68,438 

1836  «  1839, 

33?,424 

83,106 

1840  «*   1843, 

481,018 

107,764 

1844  "  1847, 

430. 'V.  8 

107,466 

1848  "  1861, 

411,970 

102,998 

1868, 

118,674 

118,674 

1863, 

120,932 

120,933 

1864, 

123,916 

123,916 

Total 

£2,806,206 

CISTERCIAN  :  A  reformed  Benedictine 
monk. 

CLABKSON:  Station  of  the  United 
Brethren,  on  the  Zitzekamma  rivefs,  in  South 
Africa,  among  the  FiogooB. 


CLEAR-WATEE-CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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OLEAR-WATER :  Once  a  station  of  tl»e 
Mothodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Oregon. 

CLOUDY-BAY  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on 
Uie  north-«astern  side  of  the  middle  island. 

CIrOlSTEB  :  A  monastery  or  nunnery ; 
a  house  where  monks  or  nuns  reside. 

COCHIN  :  The  chief  city  of  a  principality 
of  the  same  name,  extending  alon?  the  western 
coast  of  Southern  India,  between  Malabar  and 
Travancore,  and  under  the  nominal  govern- 
ment  of  a  native  rajah.  A  station  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Jews. 

COIMBATOOR :  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. South  India,  270  miles  south-west  of 
Madras.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1830. 

COIX>MBu :  A  seaport  town  of  Ceylon, 
the  modern  capital  of  tne  island  and  seat' of 
government,  situated  on  the  West  coast.  The 
fort  contains  the  residences  of  the  governor 
and  most  of  the  British  inhabitants.  The 
pettahf  or  inner  town,  has  a  mixed  population 
of  Dut<;h,  Portuguese,  and  their  descendants. 
The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly  in  the  sal> 
urbs.  The  town  within  the  walls  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  built  very  much  in  the  European 
style.  Colombo  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  cinnamon  country,  and  is  the  depot  for 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and 
has  a  somewhat  extensive  trade  bv  means  of 
internal  navigation.  Its  climate  i»  healthy, 
though  destructive  of  books,  clothing,  &c. 
This  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  ofUhe 
Church  of  England  for  the  Bishopric  of  Cey- 
lon, and  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
puigation  of  the  Gospel,  are  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  each 
their  missionary  stations  at  Colombo. 

COLESBERG :  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies,  in  South  Afri- 
ca, in  the  district  of  Colesberg,  near  the  Cra- 
dock  river. 

COMB  ACONUM  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  pastern  coast 
of  southern  Hindostan,  25  miles  from  Tanjorc. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Cholas,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  in  the 
south  of  India  of  which  any  traces  have  been 
discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  coast  of  Cholamundul,  or  Coromandcl. 
The  population  is  about  40,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE:  The  first  and 
largest  station  of  the  American  Board  among 
the  Armenians  and  Jews  of  Turkey,  and  where 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  London  Jews' 
Society  have  missions  to  the  Jews.  Lat.  41^ 
N.,  long.  29^  E.  This  magnificent  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  a  population 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  of  about  500,- 
000  iu  the  city  proper,  and  of  about  as  much 
more  in  the  ouburbs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Wbor,  and  on  the  Bos^horus.    Taking  the 
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whole  together,  it  may  be  divided  as  folIo¥r8 : 
Turks  and  other  Mohammedans,  500,000; 
Greeks,  (including  all  of  the  Greek  church) 
200,000 ;  Armenians,  160,000  :  .Jews,  80,000; 
Franks  (foreigners  not  subject  to  the  Porte^ 
and  who  wear  the  hat  instead  of  other  head- 
dresses,) 40,000 ;  and  20,000  not  included  under 
the  other  heads.  (See  Armenians  and  Oriental 
Christians.) 

COPTS  :  A  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith  according  to  the  sect  of  the 
Jacobites  or  EtUychianSf  called  Monophysite^f 
from  their  distinguishing  tenet.  They  differ 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  from 
the  Greeks  and  Latins;  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  sepahition  from  other  Chris- 
tians lies  in  their  belief  in  relation  to  the  na- 
ture of  Christ.  They  maintain  that  the  divine 
and  human  natures  so  coalesce  as  to  become 
07i«,  and  thereiore  they  reject  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great 
Their  government  is  episcopal ;  and  they  have 
a  patriarch  or  metropolitan,  at  Alexandria, 
who  Is  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  is  said 
to  have  140  bishoprics  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Nubia, 
and  other  countries,  besidts  tlie  A  buna  of 
Abyssinia,  who  is  also  nominated  and  consecrat- 
ed by  him. 

Kutychius,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  the 
first  who  maintained  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
for  which  he  was  excommunicated,  and  died 
in  exile.  But  his  party,  with  Dioscorus  at  their 
h^,  shortly  after,  called  a  council  at  Ephesoa, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Chalcedon,  which  had 
conaemned  Eutychius,  and  in  their  turn  excom- 
municated the  Pope  and  all  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  him.  This  is  the  ori«^in  of  the 
breach  between  the  Latin  and  Alexandrian 
churches,  which  all  the  efforts  of  Rome,  for 
centuries,  have  failed  to  heal.  Dioscorus  was, 
however,  anathematized  and  banished ;  but  hia 
successor,  who  was  nominated  bv  the  court  al 
Constantinople,  was  assassinated  by  the  Mono* 
phyaites.  After  this,  there  were  two  patri* 
archs ;  and  the  Greek  party  being  favored  by 
the  government,  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
But  on  the  invasion  by  the  Turks,  the  Mono- 
physites  joined  the  invaders,  and  thus  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  all  their  privileges,  and 
ascendancy  over  their  rivals.  They  practice 
both  circumcision  and  baptism.  L^onfession 
is  observed,  but  instead  of  being  private  and 
particular,  it  is  public  and  general.  They  are 
strict  in  their  fasts,  and  loose  in  their  moraln. 
Divorce  is  allowed  on  easy  terms. 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  chosen  hj 
the  bishops  of  the  Coptic  church.  He  13 
obliged  to  preach  once  a  year  to  his  clergy, 
while  their  province  is,  on  set  davs,  to  read 
homilies  and  legends  to  the  laity.  The  priests 
and  inferiof  ministers  are  allowed  to  marry 
before  ordination.  None  but  the  lowest  classes 
I  become  ecclesiastics,  who  are  excessively  igno- ' 
!  rant,  yet  held  in  reverence  by  the  people.  Mo  - 
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nasUc  life  Is  held  in  bij^h  esteem,  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  it  living  in  great  anster^ 
ity,  in  deserts,  sleeping  in  their  clothes  on  the 
ground,  and  every  evening  prostrating  them- 
selves 150  time^  with  their  &ce  and  breast  on 
the  ground.  But  they  are  all  of  the  lowest 
class  of  people,  and  live  on  alms.  The  present 
condition  of  the  Copts  may  be  learned  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  in 
1840,  to  ihe  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  by 
Bev.  H.  Tattam :  *'  1  have  just  returned  from 
visiting  tlie  Coptic  Christians  in  every  part  of 
figypt ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the  country,  1 
entered  most  of  their  convents.  They  are  m  a 
very  low  state, as  regards  pure  Christianity,  hav- 
ing only  its  name  and  form,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  principle  ujpon  the  heart  and 
life.  The  Christian  religion  is  now  fully  toler- 
ated, and  oJl  its  professors,  of  every  denomina- 
tion, receive  protection,  and  enjoy  equal  privi- 
leges with  the  Mohammedans.  Although  learn- 
ing is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Copts,  yet  they 
recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  accessible,  and  will  read 
any  publications  presented  them  by  English 
Christians.  They  nave  a  poor  translation  of 
itxe  Old  Testament,  in  Arabic  manuscript,  and 
a  better  one  of  the  New." — Edinburgh  Encu- 
clopedia;  Moslieim;  Buck;  Missionary  Guide 
Book,  For  missions  see  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
^  COPAY :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Jafina,  Ceylon. 

COKISCO :  A  small  island  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  55  miles  north  of  tlie  equatoi^, 
and  15  to  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  in  the  Bay 
of  Corisco,  having  a  population  of  about  4,000. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  have  a  station  here. 

CORFU  :  One  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
capital  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  for  some  time 
the  principal  residence  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Greece,  and  still  the  seat 
of  the  only  school  in  their  mission. 

COTTAYAM :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Southern.  India. 

COTTA:  A  populous  district  in  Ceylon, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Colombo,  a  principal 
station  of  the  Church  Missionaiy  Society.  Its 
rfiituatioB  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  being  on  the 
verge  of  vast  gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  sur- 
rounded with  natural  forests,  interspersed  with 
gardens  of  spices,  and  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
palm. 

CRADOCE :  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  the  district  of  Cradock,  north-east  of 
Graof-Reinet 

CRUDA :  A  village  in  Arracan,  and  an  out- 
fliation  of  the  Arracan  Mission  of  the  Ame- 
rican Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CUDDALORE :  A  maritime  town  in  the 
Oarnatic,  India,  extensive  and  populous.  One  of 
the  early  stations  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  and  now  a  station  of  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society. 


CXJDDAPAH :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  directly  west  of  Nellore, 
and  some  50  miles  north-west  of  Madras.  The 
province  of  Cuddapah  is  about  170  b^  120 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  a  population  of 
over  a  million. ' 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIA  N 
CHURCH,  Board  OF  Missions :  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  have  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  which  resolved  at  its  annuai  meeting 
in  1853,  to  establish  two  foreign  missions  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  ^  Previous  to  that,  for 
several  years  they  had  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
domestic  missions,  by  calling  on  the  churches 
to  aid  in  cstablic^ing  new  churches  and  sus- 
taining preachers  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St  Louis,  and  Alton;  and  also 
in  Keokuk,  la.  Several  brethren  were  sent  out 
to  Oregon,  California,  and  Texas.  The  Board 
of  Missions,  have  employed  special  agents 
to  travel  through  the  churches,  and  take  up 
collections,  besides  using  their  numerous  papers 
and  the  pulpit,  to  wake  a  deep  and  lasting 
missionary  spirit  throughout  the  100,000  mem- 
bers now  composing  their  church.  They  have 
a  great  amoimt  of  wealth  among  their  people, 
and  with  their  new  Theological  Seminary,  and 
more  than  half  a  dozen  colleges,  containing  a 
large  number  looking  forward  to  the  ministry, 
what  may  we  not  expect  when  the  fact  ie 
known,  that  the  destitute  thousands  of  a  new 
country,  just  reclaimed  from  the  savaees,  called 
their  body  into  existence  ? — Rev,  S.  w  rlls. 

CITTl  ACK;  A  town  in  Eastern  Hindostan, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  250  miles 
S.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  770  miles  north-east 
from  Madras.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
supposed  to  be  about  40,000.  There  are  7000 
houses,  built  mostly  of  mud  walls,  thatched 
with  a  long  coarse  grass.  A  few  are  built 
of  stone  and  brick.  The  town  contains  a 
number  of  idol  temples,  but  none  of  them 
much  celebrated.  Tne  English  General  Bap- 
tists established  a  mission  at  Cuttack  m 
1822. 

DACCA :  A  large  town  in  Bengal,  190 
miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta.  Population  about 
300,000.  Occupied  by  the  English  Baptists  in 
1816. 

DAMARA  COUNTRY:  The  country  of 
the  Damara,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Wesleyans. 

DANISH  AKRA:  See  Akra. 

DARJEELING :  A  station  of  Goasner's 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

DARLISTON :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

DAVYTON  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

DFJ)GAUM  :  A  station  of  the  Am.  Board 
in  Hindostan,  belonging  to  the  Ahmednuggur 
Mission. 

DELAWARE:  The  chief  town  of  the  De- 
laware tribe,  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  th0 
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seat  of  the  Delaware  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

DEJjfil  r  A  celebrated  citj  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  Palan  and  Mogul  empires.  It  is  sit- 
oated  on  the  Jnmna,  830  miles  N.  W.  of  Gal- 
cQtta — traveling  distance,  960.  Population 
about  200,000.  In  its  period  of  splendor^ 
Delhi  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  as  is  evinced 
by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
nearly  as  large  a  surface  as  London,  Westr 
minster,  and  Southwark.  The  present  citv  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and,  although  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  ancient  city, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  two  millions 
of  inhabitants ;  yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Hindostan,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  be  found  to  rival  modem  Delhi 
in  the  wealth  of  its  bazars,  or  in  the  activity  and 
enterprize  of  its  population.  The  ruins  of  old 
Delhi  cover  the  plains  for  an  extent  of  nearly 
e^bt  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  city, 
and  connect  it  with  the  village  of  Guttuh,  ex- 
hibiting, throughout  this  vast  tract,  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  desolatfon  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  not  been  the 
scene  of  much  important  missionary  labor,  ex- 
cept by  the  English  Baptists,  who  commenced 
their  operations  here  in  1818. 

DEMARARA :  See  West  Indes. 

DH  ARWAR  :  A  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bejapoor,  India,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name.  Population  of  the 
district,  600,000.  A  station  of  the  German 
Missionary  Society. 

DIEP  RIVER  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
8outh  Africa. 

DINDIGUL  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  Southern  Hindostan,  connected  with 
the  Madura  Mission. 

DINAJPOOR :  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  India,  about  260  miles  north 
of  Calcutta.  PopuUtion,  20,000.  A  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

DOHNAVOOR :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
Hindostan. 

DOMINICA :  See  West  Indies. 

DONG-YAHN  :  A  Karen  village,  33  miles 
from  Maulmain,  in  Burmah,  and  an  out-sta- 
tion of  the  Maolmain  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionaij  Union. 

DRY  HARBOR :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W  I. 

DRY  BIV ER :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
MM  in  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

DUKE  TOWN :  Station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  about  50 
miles  R>om  the  month  of  the  Old  Calabar  river, 
in  West  Africa. 

D'URBAN  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary  Society  among  the  Fingoes,  in  Kaf- 
frvia,  B.  A.    Also,  a  station  of  the  same  So- 


ciety in  the  Natal  district,  same  to  Port 
Natal. 

DAV^IGHT:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

DYS ALSDORP :  Station  of  the  I^ndon 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  45  miles 
north  of  Pocaltsdorp,  commenced  in  1838. 
This  station  presents  a  very  extensive  field  for 
missionary  operations.  In  the  neighborhood, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  the  Congo,  very 
densely  populated. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS : 
Christianitv  is  essentially  missionary.  Its 
Great  Author  announced  it  to  the  world  as 
the  only  trae  religion ;  and  it  has  ever  been 
aggressive  in  its  character.  The  missionary 
enterprize  is  but  Christianity  in  action,  carry- 
ing out  the  design  of  its  Founder,  to  subdue 
the  whole  world  to  himself,  lliis  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  apostles  after  the 
wonderful  impulse  which  they  received  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  as  they  went  everywhere,  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  last  command,  to  preach 
the  GospjBl  to  every  creature.  Palx,  who  re- 
ceived his  commission  directly  from  Christy 
after  His  ascension,  was  the  first  foreign  mis- 
sionary, having  been  appointed  as  the  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles;  and  the  graphic  record  of 
his  labors  and  successes,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  shows  how  well  he  fulfilled 
his  commission,  and  presents  him,  for  all  time 
to  come,  as  the  Modbl  Missionary.  Respecv 
ing  the  labors  of  the  other  apostles,  we  pos- 
sess but  slender  information.  A  few  brief  no- 
tices in  the  Acts,  and  some  vague  and  uncer- 
tain accounts  from  ecclesiastical  history,  are 
all  that  have  reached  us.  Yet  these,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  established  fact,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation,  the  Gospel 
was  propagated  throughout  the  then  known 
worla,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  their  lives 
must  have  been  devoted  to  the  missionary 
work.  Peter  appears  to  have  directed  his 
labors  chiefly  to  tne  diq)er8ed  Jews,  to  whom 
his  epistles  are  directed.  Christian  antiquity 
ascribes  to  him  a  settlement  in  Antioch;  and 
afterwards  in  Parthia ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
extended  his  missionary  tours  as  far  as  Baby- 
lon, where  his  first  epistle  is  dated,  and  which 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  metro- 

g>lis  of  the  eastern  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
usebius  states  that  he  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  the  providence  of  Qod,  to  oppose  the  here> 
tied  schemes  of  Simon  Magus;  and  this 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  re- 
cently discovered  work  of  {lippolytus.  And 
tradition  makes  him  to  have  suffered,  crucifix* 
ion  at  that  place,  being  placed  on  the  cross  at 
his  own  Truest,  with  nis*  head  downwards, 
deeming  himself  unworthy  to  sufier  after  the 
manner  of  his  Master.  But  the  whole  state- 
ment as  to  his  ever  having  been  at  Rome  is  of 
questionable  authoritv. 

James,  the  son  of'^Zebedee,  is  represented 
as  having  labored  among  the  Jews  who  wore 
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scattered  abroad  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighboring  countries ;  but  as  he  resided  seye- 
ral  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  finally  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  craelty  of  Herod,  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  travels  were  either  frequent  or  ex- 
tensive. Andrew  seems  to  have  chosen  Scy- 
thia  and  the  adjacent  countries  as  the  scene 
of  his  missionary  exertions.  He  passed  along 
the  shore  of  the£uxine  Sea,  and  returned  to 
Byzantium,  now  called  Constantinople,  where 
he  labored  in  word  and  doctrine  with  consider- 
able success.  He  afterwards  traveled  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  and 
Epiinis,  preaching  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  Philip 
is  considered  as  the  apostle  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  is  supposed,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew, 
to  have  sown  the  seed  of  Divine  truth  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  preached  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phry- 
eia,  where  he  sealed  his  mission  with  his  blood. 
Bartbolomisw,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Nathaniel,  extended  his  travels  as 
far  as  India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  where  he 
instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth,  aind  at  his  departure  presented 
them  a  copy  of  4he  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  preached  in  Lycaonia. 
Thomas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome, was  a  very  active  and  useful  missioimTy, 
who  labored  among  the  Medes,  Persians,  Pai^ 
thians,  Bactrians,  Carmanians,  Hyrcaniaiis, 
and  Mogians.  The  Portuguese,  when  they 
visited  India  in  the  sixteenth  century,  discov- 
ered traditions  and  ancient  monuments,  which 
they  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  apostle  had 
preached  there.  The  Chaldean  Christians 
throughout  all  Asia  regard  Thomas  as  their 
apostle ;  and  the  Syrian  Christians  of  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasta  to 
the  number  of  200,000,  hold,  with  a  constant 
and  uniform  tradition,  that  this  apostle 
was  the  founder  of  their  churches.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  visited  Ceylon.  Iliese  ex- 
isting traditions  are  corroborated  by  ancient 
writers. 

Matthew,  or  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  is 
said  to  have  remained  for  some  time  in  Judca, 
declaring  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  and 
there  to  have  written  his  Gospel,  about  the 
time  that  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  sufiR?red 
martyrdom  at  Ilome.  He  then  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary into  Ethiopia,  Persia,  Parthia,  and 
India ;  and,  either  in  the  latter  of  these  places, 
or  in  Abyssinia,  he  suflercd  martyrdom. 
SniON,  called  Zelct^,  appears  to  have  traveled 
through  E^ypt,  Cyrene,  Asia,  Libya,  and  Mau- 
ritania. N  icephorus  asserts  that  he  introduced 
the  Gospel  to  Britain,  where  he  preached,  and 
wrought  many  miracles.  Others,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  he  directed  bis  route  toward 
PersiOf  where  he  labored  till  he  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

John,  the  beloved  disciple,  called  John  the 
Divine,  shored,  for  some  time^  with  Peter,  in 


I  preadiing,  working  miracles,  and  enduring  ^i^ 
vere  persecution  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  Samt  -rta 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by  imposition  of  tneir 
hands.  About  a.  d.  52,  this  apostle  continued 
as  "  a  pillar "  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Judaa ;  and,  after  that  period,  he  is  saiG  to 
have  carried  the  word  of  life  to  the  inhsibit- 
ants  of  Parthia  and  India  ;  but  it  is  more  evi- 
dent that  he  labored  for  some  time  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  persecution  which  raged  under 
Domitian,  about  a.  d.  95,  he  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Patmoa,  where  he  was  providentially 
preserved,  and  favored  with  a  series  of  the 
most  important  visions.  Ubder  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Nerva,  he  was  recalled  from  exile^ 
and  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  continued 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  till,  at  kngth, 
he  peacefully  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Redeemer,  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

JuDB,  or  Judas,  not  Iscariat,  commenced  his 
missionary  labors  in  Judaa,  Galilee,  Sanariiif 
and  Idumea ;  and  afterwards  extend*<d  his 
travels  to  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  ArmenM,  and 
Libya';  and,  eitner  in  the  latter  place  or  in 
Persia,  the  faithfulness  of  his  preachi  ig  was 
rewarded  by  a  cruel  death.  James  th*  Less 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  hii«  labore 
beyond  the  Jewish  metropolis,  where  je  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  labors  of  each 
of  the  apostles,  see  a  summary  in  yabridus 
Lux  Evang.  cap.  5,  pp.  95-1 14 ;  Lardner 
XVIL  p.  239;  Prof.  Burton's  Eccles.  Hist.  1. 281. 

From  highly  respectable  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  tne  Gospel  was  preached 
in  Britain  in  the  first  century.  Bi«nop  Stil- 
lingfleet  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted  in  this  island,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  as  Eusebius  distinctly 
states  that  some  of  them  had  "  passed  over 
the  ocean,  and  preached  in  the  British  isles : " 
and  Theodoret  mentions  the  Britons  among 
the  nations  whom  the  '*  fishermen,  publicans, 
and  ten  (makers,"  as  he  styles  them,  had  in- 
duced to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  crucified 
Jesus.  Gildas,  the  earliest  of  our  British  his- 
torians, speaking  of  the  memorable  revolt  and 
overthrow  of  tne  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
about  A.  D.  60,  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Gospel  then  began  to  be  successfully  published 
in  the  coantay;  and  the  correctness  of  his 
statement  is  supported  by  those  ancient  Cam- 
brian records,  called  the  Friades.  In  these  it 
is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Caractacus,  who, 
after  a  war  of  nine  years,  was  betrayed  to  the 
Romans,  was,  together  with  his  father,  Bren- 
nius,  and  the  whole  family,  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome,  about  the  year  53,  where  they  remained 
for  a  period  of  seven  vears.  At  this  time  tbb 
word  of  life  was  preached  in  the  imperial  city ; 
and  Brennius,  v;ith  others  of  his  family,  became 
professed  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  were 
permitted  to  retun,  and  were  thos  furnished 
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iritii  a  fiiTonble  opportanity  of  introdnetngf 
the  Gtepel  into  their  own  country.  It  is  also 
said  that  three  Christians,  one  an  Israelite, 
and  the  other  two  Gentiles,  with  whom  tbey 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating,  accom- 
panied them  from  Rome,  and  became  instm- 
mental,  as  preachers,  in  reclaiming  many  of 
the  Britons  from  their  ancient  superstitions, 
and  instracting  them  in  '*  the  tnith,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

It  docs  not  appear  that  Caractacos  himself 
embraced  the  faith  of  Christ  at  Rome ;  but 
his  son  Cyllin,  and  his  daughter  Eigar,  are 
both  ranked  among  the  British  saints.  That 
son  is  represented  as  the  grandfather  of  King 
Lacios,  who  made  great  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  in  Siluria,  the  country 
of  his  ancestors ;  and  even  the  celebrated 
King  Arthur  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  this  family.  Eigor,  the  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacos, is  said  to  have  bestowed  her  hand  on  a 
British  chieftain,  whose  domain,  called  Caer 
Sarllog,  is  now  known  -by  the  name  of  Old 
Barnm ;  and  Claudia,  one  of  her  sisters,  is 
supposed  to  have  become  thjjfife  of  a  Roman 
senator,  named  Pudens.       M 

Within  little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
from  our  Saviour's  passion,  Justin  Martyr 
places  Christians  in  every  country  known  to 
the  Romans,  which  must  have  included  Britain. 
Irenaens  also  asserts,  that  our  holy  religion 
was  propagated  to  earth's  utmost  bounds  by 
the  Apostles  and  their  disciples.  Again  he 
mentions  the  Celts  among  the  nations  then 
enlightened,  the  Celtic  race  being  then  seated  in 
tile  Briti3h  Isles.  T}BrtuUian  speaks  of  Britisb 
districts  inaccessible  to  Roman  arms,  but  sub- 
dued by  Christ  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  sums  up 
at  length  the  evidence  relating  to  this  subpect ; 
and  to  his  argument  the  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred. It  appears  evident,  however,  not  only 
that  there  was  Christianity  in  Britain  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lated Church,  with  its  bishops,  who  were  sum- 
moned to  foreign  councils,  where  matters  of 
vital  importance  were  discusaed  and  deter- 
mined, long  before  Augustine  was  sent  by 
Oregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the  British  Isles 
to  Home. 

Most  fiiilhfullj  did  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  fulfil  their  coiftmission;  for  by 
them  the  *€k)spel  was  preached,  not  only  to 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  also  to  Bri- 
tons, Ganls,  Spaniards,  Hindoos,  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  Scythians.  Others '  were  sent 
OQt  by  them  who  emulated  their  fidelity.  An 
oriental  writer  relates  that  all  Persia,  all  parts 
of  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Media,  the  regions 
about  Babylon,  Huz,  and  Gkila,  to  the  borders 
of  India,  received  the  Gospel  and  its  institu- 
tions, from  the  hands  of  Agheus,  the  silk- 
weaver,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Haddeus 
or  Thaddeos.  This  took  place  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  ascension  of  oiir  Lord. — Bee 
YeiMs  Indian  Clmrth  Htitory,  pp.  27,  29. 


CmrruRT  IL — In  the  second  century,  the 
march  of  divine  truth  was  steady  and  trium- 
phant. EiLsdtins  informs  us  that  the  followers 
of  the  Apostles  imitated  their  ^example,  in 
distributing  their  worldly  goods  among  the 
necessitous  believers ;  and  quitting  their  own 
country,  went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  An- 
dronicus,  AristarchuSf  CreseenSf  Marcusj  Sylva^- 
nt»,  and  Tropfumus ;  and  to  these  were  after- 
wards added  Pantontu,  who  traveled  into 
India;  and  Irenaus  and  Pathmusy  who  came 
from  Smyrna  and  settled  in  France.  Tradition 
relates  that  Irenseus  was  sent  by  Polycarp 
into  Gatd,  (circ.  a.d.  160.)  It  is  added  also, 
that  Pothinos  received  a  similar  commission. 
(Oreg,  Turon,  History  Frame,  I.  p.  27 ;  and 
Cotw'tf  Lives  Fathers,  p.  162.)  Pantsnus, 
master  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  in  Alex- 
andria, was  sent  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  that 
city,  to  /hdta,  where  he  remained  several  years ; 
and  on  his  return,  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  by  Bartho- 
lomew. Atkenagoras,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
this  century  wrote  an  apologjr  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  says,  **  The  Christians  made  small 
account  of  the  present  life,  but  were  intent 
only  on  contemplating  God,  and  the  divine 
Word,  who  is  from  him ;  what  union  the  Son 
has  with  the  Father ;  what  communion  the  Fa- 
ther has  with  the  Son ;  what  the  Spirit  is ;  and 
what  are  the  union  and  distinction  subsisting 
between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit'' '  Bardasoties,  of  Mesopotamia,  in  allu- 
ding to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  its  pn>- 
fassors,  says,  **  In  Parthia,  polygamy  is  allowed 
and  practiced;  but  the  Christians  of  that 
country  practice  it  not  In  Persia,  the  eame 
may  be  said  with  reffard  to  incest.  And  in 
Bactria  and  Gaul,  where  the  rites  of  matri- 
mony are  defiled  with  impunity,  the  Christians 
act  not  thus.  In  fiact  wherever  they  reside, 
their  practice  triumphs  over  the  worst  of  cus- 
toms, and  the  worst  of  laws."  While  the  doo- 
trines  of  the  cross  were  progressively  spread- 
ing, through  the  labors  of  devoted  mission- 
aries; whue  the  lives  and  deportment  of 
the  converts  illustrated  the  divine  origin  and 
beneficial  eflfects  of  those  doctrines ;  the  great 
work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  occu- 
pied the  hearts  and  hands  of  many  others. 
Latin  versions  of  the  oracles  of  truth  were 
multiplied.  That  which  was  styled  the  Malic 
version  was  considered  decidedly  the  best 
The  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  and  Egyptian  versions 
appeared  at  no  great  distance  of  time ;  but 
their  dates  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  The  blessed  truths,  however,  which 
they  contained,  were  so  powerfully  owned  and 
blessed  of  God,  that  wherever  they  circulated, 
like  a  fertilizing  stream,  they  transformed  the 
moral  desert  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord* — 
Smith,  L  p.  26. 

Ubntcet  IIL— In  the  third  oentory,  the 
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progress  of  Christtanity  in  the  world  was  very 
considerable,  though,  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticalar  countries  into  which  it  was  introduoed, 
the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  prevailsi  as  was 
noticed  in  the  second.  Origen  haying  been 
in^ted  from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince, 
succeeded  in  converting  a  tribe  of  wandering 
Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  fierce  ana 
war-like  nation  of  the  Gk>ths,  who,  inhabiting 
the  countries  of  MoBsia  and  Thrace,  made  per- 
petual incursions  into  the  neighboring  pro- 
yinces,  and  some  likewise  of  the  adjoining 
tribes  of  Sarmatiot  receiyed  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  by  means  of  several  biwops, 
who  were  either  sent  thither  from  Asia 
or  had  become  their  ci^tives.  These  vener- 
able teachers,  by  the  power  of  their  doctrine, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  became  the  in- 
struments of  converting  great  numbers,  and  in 
time,  of  softening  and  civilizing  this  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Bome, 
sent  Dionynus  and  six  other  nussionaries  into 
Qaul ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Decius  (A.  D.  250),  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
persecutions,  the  Christian  churches,  which 
had  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  consider- 
ably increased.  By  tiie  labors  of  many  pious 
and  zealous  men,  among  whom  was  Satummtis, 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  churches  were 
founded  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  and 
several  other  places.  From  these  sources,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  spread,  in  a  short 
time,  through  the  whole  coimtry. 

In  the  course  of  this  century  Christianity 
flourished  in  Germany,  particularly  in  those 
parts  which  border  upon  France.  Matemus, 
Clemens,  and  others,  founded,  in  particular,  the 
churches  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mentx.  No 
positive  account  has  been  transmitted  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  third  century.  The  historians 
of  Seodand  contended,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel 
then  first  visited  that  country ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  account  may  be 
true.  (See  Usher  and  Stillingfieet  Aniiq.  et 
Orig.  EceU.  firitt) 

In  this  century,  the  clemency  and  'mildness 
of  several  of  the  'Roman  Emperors,  and  the 
encouragement  which  some  of  them  gave  to 
Christianity,  tended  materially  to  augment  its 
influence.  The  piety  and  charity  of  we  Chris- 
tian disciples  continued  to  excite  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  the  heathen,  and  the  zeal- 
ous labors  bf  Origen  and  others  in  the  tran»* 
lation  and  dispersion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  composition  of  difierent  works  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  Christianity,  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  number  of  Christians, 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 

g'carson's  Historic  View  of  the  Progress  of  the 
ospelf  p.  15.)  Origen  observes,  **  that  so  de- 
sirous were  the  Christians  of  propagating  their 
religion  throughout  the  world,  that  some  of 
them  had  undertaken  to  travel,  not  only  to 


cities,  but  to  towns  and  viUages,  to  convert  the 
Heathen." 

In  the  third  century,  Christianity  had  be- 
oomB  so  extensive,  that,  about  the  year  245, 
the  emperor  Philip,  though  evidently  a  world- 
ly-minaed  character,  and  but  little  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was  induced  to 
make  a  profession  of  the  new  religion,  and 
openly  to  patronize  its  friends  and  wlherents. 
About  the  same  time,  the  light  of  divine  truth 
was  gi^eatly  extended  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. And  (though  the  power  of  religion 
seemed  to  decline  both  among  the  pastors  and 
professors  in  Africa  and  Asia,  whlcn,  from  the 
inroads  of  barbarians,  became  a  scene  ot  miser- 
able confusion,)  yet  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  so  over-ruled  events,  that  the  invaders,  by 
carrying  away  with  them  several  Christian 
ministers,  forced  these  persons  to  become  mis- 
sionaries, contrary  to  their  own  intentions,  and 
rendered  them  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  many. 

Cbntitbt  IY. — ^The  first  Christian  missiona- 
ries to  Ireland  were  Kieran,  Aibe,  Declan,  and 
Ibar,  all  fron^ie  British  Churches  in  Scot- 
land and  wBfc,  faithful  and  self-denying 
missionaries  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
but  little  sullied  from  its  original  lustre.  The 
period  of  tlieir  arrival  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
British  Christians  may  have  sought  refuge  in 
Ireland  from  the  fury  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, then  raging  throughout  all  the  provin 
oes  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for,  as  Ireland  was 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions, it  was  almost  the  only  place  that  could 
aflbrd  an  a^lum  to  the  Christians,  until  the 
return  of  peace  and  security.  Christianity 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island ;  but  even  here  its  pro- 
gress was  slow.  A  few  families  and  solitary 
hermits  constituted  the  infant  Church.  Kieran 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Ossory. 

In  the  fourth  century  Chrysostom,  archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  maintained  many  presby- 
ters<and  others  in  Phamdoy  partly  at  his  own 
charge,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  pious 
and  well  disposed  persons,  whose  onl^  work 
it  was  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  During  the  same 
century,  ConstarUinet  suruamed  the  great,  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  sceptre ;  and,  in  his  per- 
son, Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Cesars.  Unfortunately,  Constantino  preferred 
coercive  measures  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligiottt  and  deemed,  the  sword  a  more  efficient 
instrument  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  than 
the  milder  endeavors  of  missionary  instruction- 
But  the  order  issued  by  him  for  the  transcrib- 
ing of  fifty  copiea  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
to  be  placed  in  the  different  churches  of  the 
empire,  was  a  more  legitimate  missionary 
work.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Gospel,  having  been  carried  to  the  Gotb^  by 
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some  CfaristiBn  prisoners,  Ulphilas,  who  had 
beeD  appointed  their  pastor  or  bishop,  under- 
took to  form  an  alphabet,  and  to  translate  the 
8criptareB  into  the  Gothic  language.  Frag- 
ments of  this  version  are  still  in  existence, 
from  which  transcript  have  been  made  and 
published  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Dnblin,  and  M. 
Maio,  of  Rome. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Georgia  by 
Nino,  a  pious  female  who  was  carried  captive 
into  itot  country,  and  by  her  exhortations  and 
prayers,  prevailed  upon  the  Cyarmerian  to 
embrace  the  religion  she  professed ;  but  some 
suppose  she  voluntarily  left  Rome  to  visit  Je- 
rusalem, and  from  thence  proceeded  into  the 
ancient  /6ma,  accompanied  by  Sidonia  and 
Abrato,  and  succeeded  m  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  (Letters  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia ;  translated  from  the  French,  p.  107. 
Lond.,  1823,  8vo.) 

(For  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Abyssinia,  in  this  century,  see  Abyssinia.) 

Many  of  the  monks,  at  this  earl^  period,  are 
said  to  have  engaged  in  the  missionary  work, 
and  to  have  been  verv  instmmental  in  extend- 
ing the  Christian  faith,  particularly  among  the 
Persians  and  Saracens,  A  monk  named  Abra- 
ham labored  with  success  among  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa^  until  a 
church  was  formed,  and  pastors  'from  among 
themselves  placed  over  them.  (See  Smith, 
YoL  I.  p^e  32 ;  and  Jotcett's  Christian  Re- 
s^rchis.   Vol.  I.  p.  171.) 

In  this  century,  Armenia,  into  which  Chris- 
tianity had  before  been  introduced,  was  com- 
pletely Christianized,  through  the  labors  of 
Gregory  "  the  Erdightener"  The  Gospel  was 
also  farthiT  propagated,  during  this  century, 
in  Persia. 

During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  a 
larape  body  of  the  GothSf  who  had  remained  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  superstitions,  were  per- 
mitted bv  that  prince  to  pass  the  Danube  and 
*o  inhabit  Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Thrace,  on  con- 
dition of  living  subject  to  the  Roman  laws,iind 
of  embracing  Christianity,  which  condition 
was  accepted  by  their  king,  Fritigem.  And 
ViphilaSj  oishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in 
Mottia,  translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the 
Gothic  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  utinost  efforts  of  the 
Christian  bishops  in  the  Buropean  provinces 
of  the  empire,  great  numbers  of  Pagans  still 
remained.  In  Gaul,  however,  the  labors  of  the 
venerable  Martin  of  Tours  were  so  successful 
in  the  destruction  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
and  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  he 
justly  acquired  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gouts. 

In  respect  to  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  these  early  ages, 
besides  the  evidence  (hrnished  by  the  brief 
narrative  of  Luke,  and  the  incidental  allusions 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Christian  Fathers  have  left 
abundant  testimony.    Clement,  who  was  a  co- 


I  temporary  with  Paul,  says  of  the  labors  of  that 
Apostle,  **  He  preached  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  leaving  behind  him  the  glorious 
report  of  his  faith ;  and  so,  having  taught  the 
whole  world  righteousness,  and  for  that  end, 
traveled  even  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
West,  he  at  last  suffered  martyrdom,"  kc. 
(Clem.  Ad.  Orr.  C.  V.  VI.) 

JvMtn  Martyr f  who  wrote  about  one  hundred 
and  six  vears  after  the  ascension,  has  these  re- 
markable words:  "There  is  not  a  nation, 
either  of , Greek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  those  who  wander  in  trib^  and 
live  in  tents,  amongst  whom  pr^ers  and  thanks- 
givings  are  not  o&red  to  the  Father  and  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  by  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus." 

Ireneeus,  who  died  a.  d.  262,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  of  his  time  living  in  the  Court  of 
Rome :  **  But  how  is  it  those  who  are  in  the 
regal  halls  are  faithful  ?  Does  not  each  one 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  Ciesar's  utensils, 
and  those  who  have  not,  stand  forth  preeminent 
according  to  his  merit  ?" 

TertuUiant  who  comes  about  fifty  years  afler 
Justin  Martyr,  refers  very  frequently  to  the 
success  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  cross. 
He  says,  **  We,  so  great  a  multitude  of  men, 
almost  a  majority  of  every  state,  pass  our  lives 
in  serenity  and  quietude."  ( TertuUian  to  Sea- 
puku.)  "  If  we  desired  to  deal  with  open  ene- 
mies and  not  with  hidden  foes,  we  should  not 
lack  the  power  of  nnmbers,  and  the  influence  ol 
ample  resources.  Doubtless  the  Moors,  and  the 
Grcrmanic  race,  and  the  Parthians  themselves^ 
or  aby  nations,  however  great,  are  more  nu- 
merous, yet  dwelling  in  one  locality,  and  ci^ 
cumscribed  by  their  own  limits,  rather  than 
diffused  through  the  whole  world.  But  we, 
though  of  yesterday,  have  filled  every  sphere  of 
life :  cities,  castles,  islands,  towns,  the  exchange, 
the  very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats 
of  judges,  the  imperial  palace,  the  senate  and 
the  forum.  They  (the  heathen  adversaries  of 
Christianity)  lament  that  every  sex,  age,  and 
condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank  uso,  are 
converts  to  that  name."  "  We  have  been  able^ 
though  unarmed  and  not  seditious,  but  only 
diflfenng  iu  opinion,  to  contend  against  yon 
by  the  odium  of  separation  only ;  for  if  we, 
such  a  vast  company  of  men,  should  withdraw 
from  you  and  retire  to  some  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  assuredly  the  loss  of  so  manv  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  their  character,  would  over- 
spread your  dominion,  and  ^t  latft  would  brinff 
upyn  you  the  retribution  of  desertation  itself. 
Without  doubt  you  would  be  greatly  terrified 
at  your  solitude,  the  stillness  of  things,  and  a 
species  of  stupor  as  of  a  dead  city.  You 
would  search  for  subjects  in  those  places  ini 
which  you  might  have  held  the  sceptre."  (Ter-^ 
tullian's  Apology,  Chap.  37.) 

Chrysostom^  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourth  centurv,  attests,  that  at  that  time,, 
the  Christiaii  faith  had  become  almost  omTsr 
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saHy  difihsed ;  he  says :  **  fiat  consider  and 
think  within  yourself,  in  how  short  a  time 
the  whole  world  became  filled  with  &•  many 
chnrches,  and  snch  populous  nations  converted 
to  the  faith ;  people  persuaded  to  abrogate 
their  country's  laws,  rooting  out  their  old  habits 
and  customs,  and  everywhere  overturning  the 
heathen  altars  in  the  regions  of  the  Romans, 
Persians,  Scythians,  Maurians,  and  the  Hin- 
doos, to  the  world's  end." 

And  to  these  may  be  added  the  testijnony 
of  ancient  Pagan  writers.  Tacitus^  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  fire  which  happen^  at  Itome 
about  thirty  years  after  the  ascension,  asserts 
that  Nero,  in  order  to  suppress  the  rumors  of 
having  been  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
had  the  Christians  accused  of  the  crime.  Speak* 
ing  of  this  event,  he  writes :  "  They  only  were 
apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  .that 
sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  mvliiiude  were  discov- 
ered by  them."  This  was  about  six  years  after 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman-s,  and 
something  more  than  two  after  his  arrival  in 
Borne  himself.  Pliny  the  younger,  the  gover- 
nor of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on  applying  to 
the  emperor  Trajan  for  directions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  Christians,  says  f  "  Suspending 
all  Judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you 
for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter 
highly  deserving,  especially  on  account  of  the 
g^reat  numbers  ^persons  who  are  in  danger  of ' 
suffering:  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  of  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes,  ttkeuHse,  are  accused  and  wiU 
be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  super- 
stition seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country.  NeverthcleBS  it 
aeemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  restrained  and 
corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which 
were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequent- 
ed ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  in- 
termission, are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are 
everywhere  bought  up ;  whereas,  for  some  time 
there  were  few  to  purchase  them.  Whence  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  numbers  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
that  shall  repent"  We  need  not  pursue  these 
testimonies  farther.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  as  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
Christianity  achieved  in  the  hands  of  its  first 
missionaries. 

Century  V. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
oentury  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  sovereignties,  under  the  dominion 
of  Arcadius  in  the  East,  and  of  Honorius  in  the 
West  The  'con^ions  and  calamities  which 
about  this  period  attended  the  incursions  of 
the  Goths,  the  temporary  possession  of  Italy 
by  Odoacer,  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  were  prejudicial  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  The  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  more  especially  of  those  who 
reigned  m  the  east,  was,  notwithstanding,  suo- 
•eessfuily  exerted  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  the  Church  con- 
4ianird  daily  to  gain  gpround  on  the  idolatrous 


nations  in  the  empire.  In  the  East  the  inhap 
bitants  of  Mount  Libanus  and  Antiiibauus 
were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  Simeon  tke 
Stylite,  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  By 
his  influence  also,  it  was  introduced  into  a  cer- 
tain district  of  Arabia.  In  the  West,  the  Ger- 
man nations,  who  had  destroyed  that  division 
of  the  empire,  gradually  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  conquered  people.  Some  of  them  had 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  before 
their  incursions  upon  the  empire ;  and  such, 
among  others,  was  the  case  of  tne  Goths.  It  is 
uncertain,  however,  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
labors  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans  were 
evangelized.  The  Burgundians,  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Gaul,  received  tlie  Gospel,  hoping 
to  be  preserved  by  its  Divine  Author  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns.  But  in  general  these 
fierce  and  barbarous  nations  uere  induced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  by  the  desire  of  living 
in  greater  security  amidst  a  people  who,  for 
the  most  part  professed  it,  and  from  a  persua- 
sion that  the  doctrines  of  the  majorijty  must 
be  best  This  conformity,  of  course,  must 
liave  been  chiefly  outward  and  formal. — (Pear^ 
son's  brief  Hidoric  View  of  the  Progress  of  tlie 
Gcmd,  p.  19.) 

Pope  Celestine  the  First  sent  Palladiua  to 
Ireland,  where  he  arrived  a.d.  431.  The  mis- 
sion was  unattended  with  success,  which  gave  4 
rise  to  a  proverb  among  the  Irish,  that  "  Not 
to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick  did  the  Lord 
grant  the  conversion  of  Ireland."  St.  Patrick, 
whose  original  name  was  Succath,  was  next  ap- 
pointed. The  place  of  his  birth  was  Banna- 
ven,  which  lay  between  tlie  Scottish  towns 
Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  and  was  then  reck- 
oned to  the  produce  of  Britain.  This  vil- 
lage, in  memory  of  Patricus,  received  the 
name  of  Kil-Patrick,  or  Kirk-Patrick.  liis 
father,  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  gave 
him  a  careful  education ;  he  was  instructed 
indeed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
he  did  not  come  to  know  what  he  possessed  in 
thfs  knowledge  until  the  experience  of  great 
trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  it 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  h^  was  carried  ofij  with 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  b^  Scottish 
pirates,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  Hir 
bemia  (Ireland). — (Neander's  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Vol.  II.  p.  122.)  He  was 
sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people,  who  made 
him  the  overseer  of  his  flocks.  Here  he  re- 
mained six  years,  during  which  time  he  receiv- 
ed the  renewing  grace  of  God.  At  length  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  was  a^ain  recaptured. 
But  in  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  home,  and  not  long  after  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After 
his  ordination  in  Gaul  he  was  sent  in  company 
with  several  others,  as  a  missionary  to  IraancL 
The.  party  landed  at  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of 'Wicklow,  either  in  the  year 
432  or  4il.     After  preaching  in  different 
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foaia  of  the  coantrj,  St  Patrick  visited  Tara, 
or  Temora,  tbe  royal  reiideace  of  the  mot>- 
archs;  and  here,  notwithstaodiDg  the  oppo- 
utioD  of  the  pa^D  priests,  his  preaching  was 
most  sacocssliti.     He  gained  over  to  the  Gos- 
pel several  zcaloos  converts.    In  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  Garadoc,  or  Goroticoa,  prince  of 
certain  districts  in  Wales,  after  stating  that 
he  had  been  seized  by  a  predatory  band,  and 
carried  captive  to  Ireland,  he  notices  the  sue* 
cess  which  had  attended  his  endeavors  to  bring 
over   the  natives   ''to  the  obedience  of  the 
faith."     He  thus  ofifers  his  reason  for  snbse- 
qacntly  bccomiDg  a  missionary :  **  Dwelling 
among  barbarians,  a  Ghristian  and  an  ex- 
ile, urged  by  my  love  and  zeal  for  God  and 
the  trath  of  Ghrist,  I  wished,  althoagh  rudely 
and  in  an  unpolished  manner,  to  declare  those 
thin^  from  my  month ;  for  the  love  of  my 
neighbors  and  my  children  in  the  Lord  aroused 
me,  and  compelled  me  to  give  up  my.  country, 
my  parents,  and  even  my  life  also,  if  I  should 
be  thought  worthy  to  teach  the  truth  to  the 
nation3."-H[See  Sir  William  Bdham's  Irish  An- 
tiquarian  KssearcheSy  Vol.  II.  p.  433.)    In  the 
course  of  St  Patrick's  missionary  journey- 
ings  he  visited  also  the  south  of  Ireland, 
^ngus,  the   king  of  Gashel,   received  him 
courteously,  listened  to  his  preaching,  and  be- 
came a  convert ;  but  the  earlier  Ghristians  of 
the  country,  especially  the  bishops  Ailbe,  De- 
clan,  Kearan,  and  Ibar,  did  not  give  him  so 
glad  a  welcome ;  they  either  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  labors  among 
tttetr  pagan  countrymen,  or  they   had  some 
tears  lest  the  object  of  his  visit  might  be  to 
claim  supremacy  over  them.    It  is  expressly 
stated  that  Ibar  would  on  no  account  submit 
te  him,  because  he  did  not  ^ish  a  foreigner  to 
be  the  patron  of  Ireland.    At  length,  however, 
their  difi^rences  were  made  up,  and  they  were 
persuaded  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  a 
more  cordial  spirit    St  Patrick,  after  this, 
retarned  to  the  north,  where  we  next  find  him 
engaged  in  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Ar- 
magh, the  date  of  which  event  is  assigned  to 
the  year  455.    From  this  time  he  appears  to 
ha^  ceased  in  a  measure  from  more  arduous 
labors,  and  to  htfve  employed  himself  in  hold- 
ing synods  for  the  settlement  of  the  church. 
Several  of  the  canons  enacted  in  these  coun- 
cils are  still  in  existence,  and  they  serve  to  elu- 
cidate many  of  the  doctrines,  ftnd  customs  of 
the  early  Irish  church.    Whatever  time  St 
Patrick  could  spare  from  these  important  avo- 
cations, was  passed  in  retirement  at  Saul, 
where,  in  prayer  and  meditation  he  ended  his 
days.    He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
baried  near  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of 
Down.-(  Todd*$  Ancient  Church  in  Ireland^  p.  14.) 
The  efforts  to  evangelize  the  wwld,  were 
not,  however,  restricted  to  individual  attempts. 
In  the  fifth  and  several  succeeding  centuries, 
the  Nestoriani  became  the  most  missionary  body 
ftt  that  tlr«e  existing,  as  well  as  the  most 


numerous.  (For  an  aooount  of  tiie  origin  and 
missions  of  this  body,  see  Nestoriam  and 
China:^ 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  Ghristian  reli- 
gion was  early  planted  in  Arabia^  from  the 
great  number  of  Jews  dispersed  among 
these  tribes,  who  claim  their  descent  from 
Abraham  and  Ishmael.  Some  hav^  main- 
tained that  several  tribes  amou^  tbe  Arabians 
had  received  the  Ghristian  religion  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed.  An  able  writer 
mentions  one  PhylarchuSt  and  a  whole  tribe 
of  Arabians,  who  in  the  fifth  century  made 
profession  of  the  Ghristian  religion.  "  Even 
the  Arabians  themselves  own  t&Bkt  the  Ghrie- 
tians  were  very  numerous  in  Arabia,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohaihmed,  as  appears  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Koran,  where  both 
Ghristians  and  Jews  are  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  common  histories,  cited  by  Pocock 
and  other  Orientalists.  The  principal  tribes 
that  embraced  Ghristianity  were  Hamger^  and, 
according  to  others,  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Homerites,  Ghasaan,  Rabia,  Taghlahf  Bahra, 
Tonuch,  part  of  the  tribes  of  Tay  and  KoddOf 
the  inhabitants  of  Ncqaram  and  the  Arabs  of 
HiraJ*  {SeeMr.Sale'aPrdifn.  Discourses,p,29.) 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  their 
tonp^ue,  which  will  account  for  the  subsequent 
extmction  of  their  churches.  All  nations  that 
have  had  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lan- 
guage have  stood,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
against  the  seductions  of  Mohammedanism ; 
such  are  the  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Abys- 
sinians,  Goptics,  and  some  others.  ( See  Yeates's 
Indian  Church,  P*  ^1^*) 

In  the  same  centm^,  the  conversion  of  the 
southern  or  lowland  Picte  is  said  to  have  been, 
efiected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  British 
bishop  named  Ninias;  and  though  they  were 
soon  after  reduced  by  the  northern  Picts,  their 
heathen  conquerors  permitted  them  to  retain 
the  profession  of  Ghristianity.  The  bi^tism 
of  Chvis,  king  of  the  Franks,  took  place  about 
the  vear  496 ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed, that, "  nothwithstanding  he  was  an  ungodly 
man,  he  became  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  promote  a  cause  of  which  he 
knew  not  the  value."  Through  the  influence 
of  his  queen  Glotilda,  who  was  a  zealous  Ghris- 
tian, he  was  induced  to  profess  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  baptized  at  Bheims,  together 
with  his  sister,  and  three  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (See  Smith^e  Origin  of  Missionai-y  S> 
cietiei,  Yol.  I.  p.  23.) 

In  Britain,  Ghristianity  was  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  .predatory  incursions  of  the 
Soots  and  Picts,  and,  aft^ards,  by  the  pep 
secutions  of  the  Saxons. 

Gbnivbt  Y I. — ^This  century  was  distinguish-  • 
ed  by  some  further  advances  of  Ghristianity, 
both  in  the  East  and  West    The  bishops  of 
Gonstantinople,  under  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Grecian  emperors,  sacoeeded  in 
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eonyerting  some  barbaroxisiiatioDS,  inliabiting 
the  coast  of  the  Eoxine  Sea,  amonff  whom 
were  the  Abasgi,  whose  country  lay  tbetweea 
the  shores  of  that  sea  and  Meant  Ooacasos ; 
the  HertUi,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube; 
the  Alanij  Lcmi,  and  Zoni,  together  with  other 
nncivilized  nations,  whose  precise  situation 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained,  were 
converted  about  the  same  time,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  In  the  West,  RemigHiLs, 
bishop  of  Bheims,  was  remarkably  successful 
in  Gaul,  where  the  example  of  Glovis  continued 
to  be  followed  by  great  numbers  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Britain  was  ^bai^doned  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  then  became  subiect  to 
the  Saxons,  who  forthwith  established  their 
pagan  religion.  The  Roman  language,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  with  all  the  Christianity 
that  existed,  were  at  once  swept  away  from 
the  largest  and  finest  portions  of  the  island,  b^ 
the  Saxon  invasion.  The  Britons  were  divi- 
ded into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms, 
and  their  princes  animated  with  as  much 
hostility  against  each  other  as  against  the  in- 
ivaders.  But  they  were  generally  too  high- 
minded  to  brook  that  forced  and  ignominious 
incorporation  to  which  the  Gauls,  and  Span- 
iards, and  Italians  had  submitted,  and  gradu- 
ally retiring  to  the  western  peninsula,  to  the 
land  of  lakes,  and  to  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, their  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
that  g^eat  division  of  the  island,  which  now 
obtained  the  name  of  England,  from  its  An- 
glican conquerors. 

It  is,  however,  to  Wala  and  CcmufoU  that 
we  are  to  look  for  Uie  progress  of  Christianity 
in  Britain  during  this  period.  Fuller  says : 
*"  The  entire  bo^  of  the  British  Church  at 
this  time  was  in  Wales,  where  Bangor  on  the 
north,  and  Caerleon  (on  the  Usk,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire^) on  the  south,  were  the  two  eyes 
thereof  for  learning  and  religion.  The  latter 
had  in  it  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  a  college  of  200  philosophers, 
who  therein  studied  astronomy;  and  was  a 
populous  place  of  great  extent"  There  is 
reason  to  oelieve  that  Bangor,  near  Chester, 
was  of  equal  eminence  with  Caerleon  for  men 
of  learning  and  piety.  It  is  said  that  the 
monastery  at  this  place  contained  2,100  monks, 
divided  into  seven  courses,  of  300  each. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  people  sprang  from  three 
piratical  tribes  of  Gothic  origin.  Two  of 
these  were  seated  in  what  is  now  called  Jut- 
land, and  in  three  adjacent  islands.  The  emi- 
gration of  the  Jutes  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  extensive,  its  British  settlements  being 
confined  to  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Hampshire.  The  Angles, 
whose  home  lay  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  as 
now  called,  emig^rated  entirely,  and  spreading 
over  the  north-eastern,  midland,  and  northern 
counties  of  south  Britain,  eventually  gave  name 
to  the  whole  country.    The  Saxons,  nearest 


ndgUboiB  of  these,  found  new  abodes  in  Bneac, 
Middlesex,  and  those  counties  west  of  Kent 
which  lie  between  the  Thames  and  the  Chan- 
nel. The  earlier  years  of  their  settlement  in 
Britain  were  little  favorable  to  their  receptk>c 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  people,  indeed, 
whose  fair  possessions  had  lured  them  from 
their  Scandinavian  abodes,  had  risen  into  im- 
portance and  wealth  under  an  abandonment  of 
paganisuL  The  Britons,  aroused  into  a  long 
course  of  sanguinary  conflict  with  their  treach- 
erous invaders,  were  little  likely  to  think  of 
their  conversion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  native  clergy  made  no  attempt  to  humanize 
these  ferocious  pagans,  by  communicating  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  The  pagan 
warriors,  moreover,  were  likely  to  derive  new 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  from  the  suc- 
cess which  usually  waited  upon  their  own 
arms.  Britain's  trust  in  the  cross  had  not 
secured  her  fortunes  from  constant  declension. 
Reliance  upon  Woden  had  been  encouraged 
unceasingly  by  victory.  A  people  unacquainted 
with  true  religion  would  naturally  infer  that  its 
own  deities  were  more  powerful  than  those  of 
its  opponents.  A  considerable  change  must 
be  wrought  in  the  whole  frame  of  a  society 
like  this  before  it  could  be  gained  over  to  calm 
reflection  upon  the  religion  of  a  people  pros- 
trate under  its  assaults.  Providence,  nowevcr, 
^Ifected  such  a  change.  England's  principal 
monarch  then  was  Ethdbert,  King  of  Kent. 
He  appears  to  have  ascended  his  father's 
throne  about  the  year  560 ;  and,  probably,  ten 
years  afterwards  he  married  Bertfia,  dai^hter 
of  Cherebert,  Kin^  of  Paris.  This  princess 
coming  of  a  Christian  funily,  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  over  into  Kent  until  ample  stipulations 
had  been  made  fbr  the  free  profession  of  her 
religion.  She  came  accordingly,  attended  by 
Luidbard,  a  Frank  bishop,  and  for  her  accom- 
modation a  British  church  was  erected,  in 
honor  of  St  Martin,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Canterbury.  A  Christian  congregation  was 
formed  in  the  principal  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon 
power.  As  its  leading  member  was  the  most 
illustrious  female  in  the  island,  wo  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  it  did  not  long  fail  of  mak- 
ing converts.  Hence  it  beteme  understood  at 
Rome,  that  among  Englishmen  an  anxious 
desire  prevailed  for  admission  to  the  church. 
Gregonj  the  Gnat,  as  he  is  termed.  Bishop  of 
Rome,  mtimated  to  Bertha  by  letter  that  she 
ought  early  to  have  inclined  her  husband  fa- 
vorably towards  her  own  religion.  The  vener- 
able Ade  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Gregory's  attention  was  first 
directed  to  Britain  as  a  ihissionary  field,  which, 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  is  taken  from  the  Saxon 
Homily  of  ^ifric,  written  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago  :  "  While  yet  a  private  clergy- 
man, Gregory,  passing  through  a  slave  market 
in  his  native  city,  foand  his  eyes  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  some  light-haired,  fafrnsomplexioned 
I  yotttlui,  who  stood  exposed  for  sale,    *  Whence 
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oone  iheie  lads  f '  lie  asked.    *  From  Britain/ 
was  the  answer.    *  Are  the  people  Christians 
tkere  ? '  he  then  inquired.    '  No,  pagans,'  he  was 
told.    *  Alas  1 '  he  said, '  how  grievous  it  is  that 
fbces  fair  as  these  shoold  own  subjection  to  the 
swarthy  devil  I '  His  next  question  was,  *  What 
do  you  call  the  tribe  from  which  these  young 
people  spring?'    'Angles,'  said  the  dealer. 
-  Ah  I  that  is  well,'  Gregory  rejoined ;  *  Angds 
they  are  in  countenance,  and  choirs  of  angels 
they  ought  to  be.    Where  in  Britain  do  their 
kindred  live?'    'In  Beura,'  was  the  r«>ly. 
*  Well  again,'  Gregoi^  said ;  <  it  is  our  duty 
to  deliver  thnn  from  Qod's  ire.    Pray,  who  is 
king  of  the  land  so  significantly  named  ? ' 
*KUa,'   re])lied   the  slave-merchant.     <Ah!' 
tiie  pious  mquirer  added,  '  HaJMvjah  must  be 
auDg  in  that  man's  country.' "  Oregorr  resolved 
upon  undertaking  a  mission  into  Anglia.    Nor 
did  the  Pope  discourage  his  intention,  but  the 
Roman  people  wonM  not  allow  him  to  enter 
upon  a  labor  so  remote  and  periIout»    How- 
ever, after  Gregory's  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Borne,  A.  D.  592,  he  selected  Atotin,  or  Augm- 
ttnty  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Martin,  in 
Bome,  to  lead  a  devoted  band  upon  the  mis- 
sion.   Austin,  having  engaged  several  monks 
■8  partners  in  his  tou,  left  Kome,  but  halting 
among  the  monastic  recluses  of  Lerins,  these 
devotees,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  his  under- 
taking were  necessarily  better  known  than 
they  could  have  been  at  Boms|  utterly  dis- 
couraged him  from  the  attempt    He  applied 
for  Gregoiys  leave  to  withdraw  from  toe  en- 
terprise.   Bat  the  pontiff  would  hear  nothing 
of  despondence;  he  rebuked  the  missionary's 
pusillanimity,  refused  to  cancel  his  obligation, 
and  commanded  him  to  lose  no  time  in  reach- 
ing Britain.    Austin  now  rallied  his  spirits, 
proceeded  northwards,  and  providiM^  himself 
with  interpreters  in  Gaul,  set  sail  for  the 
chalky  eliflb  of  Kent   He  landed  in  the  island 
of  Thanet,  and  thence  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Ethelbert,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  come  thus  far  in  hope  of 
showing  him  the  way  to  heaven.    By  the 
Kentish   prince,  however  well  the  message 
might  have  pleased  him,  it  was  cautiously  re- 
ceived.   He  gave  no  permission  to  his  Boman 
guests  for  a  further  advaqce  into  the  country, 
until  he  had  gone  himself  and  made  observar 
tions.    Austin  and  his  companions  met  him  in 
procession,  one  of  them  bearing  a  silver  cross, 
another  a  vidwre  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  re- 
mainder  cnanted   litanies.     The   prior   dis- 
claimed any  other  object  than  to  guide  the 
kis^  and  all  his  people  to  everlasting  joys 
above.    '  Fair  worw  and  promises,'  Ethelto-t 
replied,  '  hxit  still,  new  and  uncertain.    I  can- 
not relinquish  for  them  what  my  countrymen 
have  long  and  universally  professed.    Your 
distant  pilgrimage,  however,  and  charitable 
purpose  of  offering  us  a  boon  so  highly  valued 
ny  vonraelves,  jusSy  claim  our  hospitality.    I 
chaiJt  ihere(>rd»  provide  you  with  a  residecce 


and  means  of  living.  Nor  do  I  restrain  you 
from  endeavors  to  spread  your  opinions  among 
my  people.'  The  residence  provided  was  at 
Ganterburv,  and  the  missionaries  entered  that 
city  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  imposing 
solemnities. 

Austin's  views  were  now  directed  to  the 
consolidation  and  extension  of  his  authority ; 
and  he  repaired  to  the  confines  of  Wales,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  native  prelacy 
of  Britain.  The  place  rendered  memorable 
by  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
shade  of  some  noble  tree,  afterwards  known 
as  Augustine's  Oak,  situated,  probably  within 
the  modem  coun^  of  Worcester.  The  prelates 
and  monks  in  Wales,  wishing  to  retain  their 
independence  of  the  See  of  Bome,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  own  doctrines,  naturally  resisted 
tiie  claims  of  Augustine.  Violent  altercations 
ensued;  the  Kentish  prince  was  engaged  in 
the  quarrel ;  and  the  unfortunate  Cambrians, 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their  conscien- 
tious resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  were  doomed 
to  suffer  the  invasion  of  their  territories,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  loss  of  their  lives.  And 
there  is  reason  to  brieve,  that  the  supreroany 
of  the  Pope  had  ai  ^luch  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  this  mission  as  the  love  of  souls.  But  from 
whatever  motive  it  was  undertaken,  it  was  the 
point  of  the  papal  wedge  which,  first  insinuated 
into  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England, 
by  Gregory  L,  was  speedily  driven  deeper ; 
until,  by  the  authority  of  Innocent  Ul.  it 
completel  V  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
British  Church,  and  laid  her  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  Augpistine  to  undermine  the  simplicity  of 
religious  worship  among  the  Britons,  and  to 
operate  upon  the  imagination  and  superstition 
of  tho  Saxons,  by  means  of  sensual  doctrines, 
and  a  gaudy  ritual,  which  ha  had  imported 
from  Itjjy.  Image  worship,  purgatorial  inflio- 
tions,  the  efficacy  of  good  woncs,  and  the  virtue 
of  old  bones,  designated  relics,  were  all  ready 
and  at  hand.  '*Tfae  wily  monk,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  ''assumed  such  austerity  of 
manner,  and  sanctity  of  deportment,  tiiat  he 
efiectuall^  secured  the  veneration  of  the  delu- 
ded multitude ;  and  by  his  pretended  miracles, 
which  any  juggler  of  the  present  day  could 
surpass,  very  easily  imposed  on  their  credulity.'* 
Gregory  was  transported  with  joy,  on  hearing 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  mission;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  exhorted  him  *"  to  assist  Au- 
gustine in  the  good  work  by  all  tibe  expedients  of 
e2Aorto<ion,TKitBOR,andCOBBECTION!"  llie 
whole  of  this  affair  is  highly  monitory.  Eng- 
land had  once  more  become  the  land  of  pa- 
ganism ;  but  bj  the  labors  of  forei^  mission 
aries,  Christianity  was  again  established.  The 
process  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  by 
which  the  Roman  empire  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
There  it  had  b^^  with  the  poor,  and  had 
made  its  way  up,  unassisted  by  any  human 
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Emer,  or  any  worldly  or  interested  motiTes 
at  here  the  missionaries  came  with  the  im- 
posing rank  of  ambassadors  on  a  religious 
errand ;  they  addresrad  themselves  to  the  kings 
of  those  petty  states  into  which  England  was 
divided ;  and  having  succeeded  with  them,  the 
nominal  conversion  of  their  subjects  followed 
OS  a  matter  of  obedience.  The  kin^  had  an 
obvious  political  motive  for  professmg  a  reli- 
gion, which  enabled  them  to  connect  them- 
selves by  intermarriages  with  the  princes  of 
the  Continent;  prepared  a  refuge  for  them  in 
case  of  expulsion  from  their  own  dominions ; 
and  placed  them  in  communication  with  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world. — FuUer*s 
Churdi  History  of  Britain  ^  Smith's  Religion 
of  Ancient  BrUam,  p.  277 ;  Dr»  Southey  and 
JLingsmilL 

To  Augustine's  mission,  as  well  as  many 
other  missionarv.  efforts  of  that  pmod,  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr,  Mo^ieim  will  apply. 
**  The  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  of  this 
age  will  lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the 
esteem  of  such  as  examine  with  attention  the 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages ;  for 
by  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  tro  converted 
nations  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former 
impiety,  superstition,  and  licentiousness ;  and 
that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  re- 
nounced the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
authority  of  his  Gospel,  by  their  flagitious 
lives,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites 
and  institutions  which  they  continued  to  ob- 
serve. If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers 
of  this  century,  the  conversion  of  these  uncivil- 
ized nations  to  Christianity  was  principallv 
effected  by  the  prodigies  and  miracles  which 
the  heralm  of  the  6oe^  were  enabled  to  work 
in  its  behalfl  3ut,  in  abandoning  thdr  ancient 
superstition,  the  greatest  part  of  these  people 
were  more  influenced  by  tne  example  and  au- 
thority of  their  princes,  than  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, or  the  power  of  a  rational  conviction. 
The  missionaries  required  nothing  of  these 
barbarous  people  that  was  difficult  to  be  per- 
formed, or  that  laid  any  remarkable  restraint 
upon  their  appetites  and  passions.  The  prin- 
cipal injunctions  they  imposed  upon  these  rude 
proselytes  were,  that  they  should  commit  to 
memory  certain  summanes  of  doctrine,  and 
pay  to  the  image  of  Christ  and  Hie  saints,  the 
same  religious  service  whicb  they  had  formerly 
offered  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  choosing 
the  means  of  establishing  their  credit;  for 
they  deemed  it  lawful,  and  even  meritorious, 
to  deceive  an  igporant  and  inattentive  multi- 
tude, by  representinff  as  prodigies,  things  that 
were  merely  natural  events,  as  we  learn  from 
the  most  authentic  records  of  these  times." 

It  was  in  this  century  that  Cotumba^  or  Co- 
lombanus,  passed  over  into  the  western  parts  of 
Sootland,  and  promulgated  the  Gospel  among 


northern  Picti.  The  Scots  of  Arjg;y1e,  amon|^ 
whom  he  resided,  embraced  Christianity  in 
Ireland,  when  the  hostilities  of  their  neighbors 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in 
that  country.  The  little  island  named  J-co/fii- 
idll,  after  this  missionary,  was  the  seat  of  a 
mission  seminary,  which  he  conducted  for  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  besides  retain- 
ing the  charge  of  several  other  institutions, 
which  he  had  founded  in  Ireltind.  Columba 
had  the  happiness  of  baptizing  the  British 
sovereign ;  and  the  neighboring  Scots  and  Bri- 
tons held  his  character  and  person  in  snch  high 
estimation,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  Kir 
them  to  refer  to  him  as  the  final  umpire  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  difierences.  Of  royal  ex- 
traction; superior  talents  and  accomplishments ; 
fervent  in  spirit ;  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions ;  unbounded  in  his  beneficence;  unntoved 
by  iniuries,  and  undaunted  by  danger;  he 
literally  **  overcame  evil  with  good,"  and  was 
made  the  honored  instrument  of  subduing 
the  prejudices,  and  winning  the  affisctious  of 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He 
expired  in  the  act  of  transcribing  tlie  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  monastery  of  lona^  in  the  Hebrides, 
founded  by  Columba,  might  justly  be  called  a 
missionary  college,  as  the  great  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  prepare  die  residents  for  mis- 
sionary cnterprize,  by  previous  discipline,  and 
transcriptioB  of  the  Scriptures.  From  thenoe 
went  forth  several  of  those  blessed  men,  by 
whom  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  were  first  brought  to  the  knowled^ 
of  the  truth.  Three  ancient  manuscripts,  m 
the  Irish  character,  probably  written  in  this 
monastery  or  college,  are  stiU  preserved.  (See 
Sir  Wilham  Betham's  Irish  Antiquities.) 

Such  was  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  monks 
of  lona,  that  they  are  said  to  have  frequently 
undertaken  expeditions,  ihe  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  any  land  which  the  Gospel  had 
not  yet  rrached,  that  they  might  preach  to  its 
inhabitants  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
Norwegians  found  Irish  monks  in  Iceland, 
when  uiey  first  discovered  it,  about  the  year 
900.  The  followers  of  Columba  obtained  the 
name  of  Caldees,  from  certain  terms  implying, 
"  The  &mily  or  servants  of  God,"  and  are  dis> 
tinguished  by  it,  from 'those  societies,  or  mo- 
nastic institutions,  founded  by  Papal  authority. 
**  From  this  nest  of  Columba,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  speaking  of  lona.  "  these  sacred 
doves  took  their  flight  to  all  quarters.  Where- 
ever  they  went  they  disseminated  learning  and 
true  religion,  and  seem  to  have  done  more  tow- 
furds  the  revival  of  both,  than  any  other  society 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  In  fact,  lona,  or  I-colm- 
kill,  was,  in  the  early  ages,  a  seminary  of  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  a  nursery  of  divines  for 
planting  churches."  (See  Smth's  Life  of  Ceh 
lumba.)  His  disciples  were  remarkable  for  the 
exemplary  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  through 
the  medium  of  their  missionaiy  laborSf  the 
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Doithiern  PuUf  tbe  Anf^Sawns  of  Merda  and 
Ncrthumberiaindf  and  aereral  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  were  converted,  at  least 
U>  Die  name  and  profession  of  Christianitj. 
(See  Life  of  Colombo,  published  by  the  Mass. 
bab.  School  Society.) 

To  the  sixth  century  have  also  been  referred 
the  convereion  of  the  Abasgij  a  people  of  Scythio, 
and  the  Uevnli,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  together  with  that  of  Zathw,  a 
prince  of  the  Colchiaes ;  and  Almundurus,  a 
4>rince  of  the  Saracens.  About  the  same  period 
the  Pttulioont  arose  in  the  East,  and  were  so 
denomloated  from  their  making  Paul's  Epis- 
tles the  chief  rule  of  their  lives.  They  were 
proverbial  for  their  endeavors  to  spread  the 
Gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches ;  and  such  was  the  ropid 
multiplication  of  this  people,  and  so  numerous 
were  they  become  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
Empress  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
100,000  lost  their  lives  during  the  persecution 
of  that  Empress,  by  fire,  sword,  the  gibbet, 
impalement,  and  other  cruelties. 

Ckntubt  YU. — Cheerless,  indeed,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
gloomy  the  scene  on  which  the  fiist  Gregory 
closed  his  eyes,  the  barbarous  hosts  still  press- 
ing the  Roman  empire  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  impostor  breaking  forth  from  his  sul- 
try sands,  as  the  avenger  of  the  Lord,  scatter- 
ing the  flock  from  field  to  field,  and  obliterat- 
ing the  once  flourishing  churches  in  tlie  East, 
and  along  the  African  coast.  JBut  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  those  nations  who  possessed 
the  written  word  of  God  relapsed  into  the  Mo- 
hammedan imposture.  According  to  Yeates, 
there  were  no  early  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  Arabic. 

During  this  century  the  spirit  of  missionary 
enterprise  arose  chiefly  from  the  Narik,  From 
the  monasteries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
men  went  forth  glowing  with  the  desire  of 
bringing  the  Gotkic  tribes  within  the  fold  of 
Chnst  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Biadc  Forett,  in  Bavaria,  and  Thuringia,  the 
church  extended  itself  by-  the  labors  of  men 
thus  devoted,  among  whom  shine  the  names 
of  FridoHn,  Gall,  Rupert,  Eustasius,  Wilii- 
brod,  and  above  all,  Boniface,  as  apostles  of 
the  German  nations. 

OramiBT  YIII. — At  th^  commencement. of 
the  eighth  century,  when  a  considerable  part  of 
Germany  was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  pagan 
superstition,  fVinfred,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  in  England  of  illustrious  parents,  and 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface,  at- 
tended by  two  companions,  went  over  into 
Frieelttnd,  to  water  the  churches  which  Willi- 
tmd  had  planted.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Bavaria  and  Thuringia;  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Hesse,  even  to  the  frontiers  of 
Haxony,  he  published  the  word ;  and  in  the 
year  719  Gregory  the  second  made  him  bishop 
of  the  new  German  churches.    In  his  mission 


from  England,  he  obtained  several  assbtantSr 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  the  villages ;  and 
in  a  circular  letter  which  be  address^  to  the 
British  prelates  and  people,  he  earnestly  soli- 
cited their  prayers  for  his  success,  lie  con* 
tinued  his  missioiary  labors  with  unabated 
ardor  till  the  age  of  seventy-five ;  when  going 
to  confirm  some  converts  in  the  plain  of  Dock- 
um,he  was  attacked  and  killed,  with  the  whole 
of  his  company,  amounting  to  fifty-two  persons, 
by  a, troop  of  ferocious  Fagans  armed  with 
shields  and  lances.  The  German  Christians 
who  had  considered  Boniface  as  the  apostle  of 
their  country,  immediately  raised  an  army,  and 
conquered  the  Pagans,  whose  lives  were  spared 
only  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  bo 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Siefuvyn,  another  Englishman,  was  particu* 
larly  distinguished  among  those  who  labored 
as  missionaries  in  Germany.  On  one  occasion 
he  ventured  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of 
SaxoTis,  while  they  were  sacrificing  to  their 
idols,  and  with  a  loud  voice  exhort^  them  to 
turn  from  such  vanities  and  to  serve  the  living 
God.  This  interference  exasperated  the  idoU 
ators  to  such  a  degree  that  the  zealous  mission- 
ary would  probably  have  been  immolated  on 
the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  remonstrauces 
of  a  Saxon  chief,  named  BtUo,  who  contended 
that  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  less  respect  than  if  he  had 
come  from  the  king  of  some  neighboring  na- 
tion. Siefuvyn  was,  therefore,  permitted  ta 
retire  without  molestation,  and  he  continued  a 
useful  and  active  laborer  in  Germany  until  hii 
death. 

Villehad,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  very  successlul  among  thq 
Saxons,  whose  ferocious  spirits  were  softened 
by  his  meekness,  whose  minds  were  illuminated 
by  his  instructions,  and  some  of  whom,  it  is 
hoped,  were  eternally  saved  through  his  in* 
strumentality.  Hcf  l>ecame  bishop  of  Bremen* 
and  died  in  Fricsland,  after  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  thirty-five  years  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  unabated  zeal. 

During  this  century  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  extrmsion  of  the 
nominal  Church.  After  a  long  and  obstinats 
struggle  the  Saxons  were  subdued ;  and  when 
gentle  means  proved  unavailing  to  induce 
them  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  coercive  methods 
were  adopted,  and  they  were  then  baptized  by 
thousands.  What  sort  of  converts  these  were, 
mav  easily  be  conceived.  However,  as  schools 
and  monasteries  were  founded,  and  ministers 
were  appointed  to  reside  among  them,  some 
general  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  must  hav« 
been  progressively  difiuseti,  though  wretchedly 
intermingled  with  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuriei 
the  zeal  of  British/  Scotch,  and  Irish  Chris* 
tians,  induced  many  devoted  individuals  to 
undertake  extensive  and  laborious  missions  in 
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Qermany,  Belgiom,  France,  and  the  nnevan- 
ffelised  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
uind.  These  benevolent  toils  were  not  unfre- 
qnently  shared  by  princes  and  nobles,  when 
converted  from  pa^nism  to  Christianity.  As 
instances  of  this,  it  is  recorde4  that  when  Aidanf 
a  monk  of  Ireland,  and  a  zealous  and  success- 
fal  missionary  in  the  north  of  England,  under- 
took his  missionary  toors,  Oswald,  a  British 
prince,  who  had  been  baptized  and  educated 
m  Ireland,  acted  as  his  interpreter.  About 
this  period,  Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  labored  assiduously  among  the  Bava- 
rians. Firmin,  a  Qaul  by  birth,  preached  in 
Alsace,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland. 

Obmtort  IX. — Rumold,  a  native  of  England 
or  Ireland,  had  lon^  been  an  example  of  piety 
at  home,  when,  animated  by  a  desire  Ibr  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  nations,  he  visited 
Bome,  and  earnestly  solicited  an  appointment 
as  a  miasionarv.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  not  only  received  the  Papal  benedic- 
tion, but  was  also  "  ordained  a  reigionary,  or 
missionary  bishop,  without  any  fixed  see." 
AnoKluiriuit  or  Anasgar,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  other  northern 
nations,  and  so  extraordinary  were  his  labors 
and  success,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  termed 
"  The  Apostle  of  the  North." 

The  missionaries  who  accompanied  him,  or 
whom  he  sent  out,  were  directed  by  him lo  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  an  example  of  missionary  zeal. 
To  these  and  other  Christian  worthies  who 
lived  at  this  period,  we  mav  justl)r  add  the 
name  of  Adalard  or  Alardf  the  cousin-german 
of  Charlemagne.  He  appears  to  have  been 
tnriy  pious  from  early  years ;  and  though 
obligea  to  fill  several  important  offices  by  the 
emperor's  order  at  court,  he  retained  his  love 
of  privacy  and  retirement.  He  founded  seve- 
ral monasteries,  in  which  he  promoted  learning 
and  science.  His  favorite  institution,  how- 
ever, was  a  missionary  college^  as  it  might  be 
justly  called,  founded  by  htm  at  New  Corbie, 
or  Cosway,  nine  leagues  from  Faderbom,  upon 
the  Wescr,  expressly  instituted  to  be  a  nursery 
of  evangelical  laborers  in  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  northern  nations.  Anascha- 
rins,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  This  period  has  been  emphati- 
caHy  called  "  The  Age  of  Missions," 

The  ninth  century  was  likewise  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  attempts  of  Constaaitine,  (or 
CynV,)  and  Methodius^  two  Greek  monks,  to 
evangelize  several  Sclavonian  tribes.  They 
were  the  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman,  of 
Thessalonica.  Cyril,  the  younger  brother,  was 
the  most  distinguished  lor  his  literary  ac- 
quirements and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  youth  h^  had  enjoyed  the  best 
education  as  a  companion  to  the  youiig  Prince 
Michael ;  but  on  the  proposal  to  him  of  what 
was  deemed  a  highly  important  matrimonial 
alliance,  but  which  he  disapproved,  he  with- 
drew from  court,  and  retirea  for  some  time 


into  a  monastery.    In  85*7  ho  visited  Constan- 
tinople, and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  on  a 
mission  to  the  country  of  the  Khazors  ;  and 
proved   successful   in    prevailing   witii    the 
prince,  some  of  his  nobles,  and  many  of  his 
people,  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Chriati- 
anity.    He  then  visited  the  Bul^ians,  with 
the  same  design,  and  succeeded  in  baptizing 
many  of  them.    Methodius,  the  other  brother, 
filled  the  office  of  governor  on  the  Sclavonian 
frontiers  for  ten  years,  aflbrding  a  mbst  favor- 
able onportonity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sclavonian  language.    He  afterwards  ac- 
companied his  brother  in  his  mission  to  the 
Khazars,  and  other  nations.    An  application 
being  made  to  the  Greek  emperor,  by  certain 
Moravo-Sclavonian  princes,  for  teachers   to 
instruct  their  people  in  the  truths  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  two    brothers  were   at  onoe 
named  as  the  fittest  persons  for  the  nndertak- 
ing.    Being  appointed  to  the  charge,  they  en- 
gaged in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  on 
which  they  are  said  to  have  employed  four 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  same  time  instructing 
the  inhabitants  of  Moravia.    Afterwards  they 
visited  Rome,  where  Cyril  became  a  monk, 
and  died  there,  in  the  year  871.    To  efiect  the 
object  of  translation,  Cyril,  with  the  assistance, 
as  some  think,  of  his  brotiier,  Methodius,  in- 
vented an  alphabet,  adapted  to  the  language 
of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  to  whom  they  were 
sent    Whether  they  translated  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  the   New 
Testament  prineipally,  is  uncertain.      Such, 
however,  has  been  the  attachment  to  this  an- 
cient Sclavonic  version,  that  no  other  is  per- 
mitted to  be  read  in  the  churches ;  and  there 
existed  no  version  in  the  modem  Buss  prior  to 
the  year  1816,.  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
ordered  a  translation  to  be  made,  that  his  own 
subjects  might  be  favored,  like  o^er  nations, 
with  the  Scriptures,  in  their  vernacular  torgue, 
the  Sclavonian  language  having  been  for  cen- 
turies obsolete,  and  nearly  as  difficult  to  a 
modem  Buss  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  an  En- 
glishman.—(See  Rej^  of  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.)    This  order  of  the  emperor 
having  been  partially  carried  into  execution, 
the  whole  of  tne  New  Testament  was  printed 
in  1823.    Since  that  time  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures   in   modern    Buss  has  been  sus- 
pended principally  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las.— (Hemdbrson's  Biblical  Researches^  p.  132.) 
Abont  the  year  867,  under  the  rdgn  of  the 
Emperor  BasiliuSj  the  Macedonian,  the  Scla- 
vonians,  Arentani,  and  others,  inhabitants 'of 
JMmatia,  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
declaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  of  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  requesting  to  be  supplied 
with  suitable  teachers.     Their   request  was 
granted,  and  those  provinces  were  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.    The  fierce  and 
barbarous  nation  of  the  Ruastans,  inhabitants 
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ttf  tlie  Ukraine,  embraced  the  Gospel  nnder 
tb£  reign  of  the  same  emperor.    But  what  has 
already  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  sach 
oonyeraions,  most  be  borne  in  mind.    In  the 
caee  of  individuals,  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity may  have  been  sincere ;  but  as  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  it  wos  probably 
merdy  formal    In  the  course  of  this  century, 
Christianity  began  to  be  preached  in  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  ocandinaviaf  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  which  had  hitheHo  been  involv- 
ed in  the  grossest  pagan  darkness.    In  the 
year  826,  Jaaroid,  kmg  of  Jutland,  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  Louis,  the  son  and 
euccesBor  of  Charlemagne.    That  prince  pro- 
misccl  him  his  assistance  on  condition  that  he 
would  embrace  Christianity,  and  permit  the 
ministers  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  do- 
minions, to  which  he  consented.    He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptised,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country,  attended  by  two  ecclesiastics,  Ansea- 
riu8  and  Avbert,  monks  of  Corbri.    These  ven- 
erable missionaries  labored  with  remarkable 
success  during  two  ^cars  in  converting  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  Cimbria  and  Jutland.  On 
the  death  of  liis  companion,  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Jnscarius  went  into  Sweden,  ▲.  d. 
828,  where  his  ejtertions  were  also  crowned 
with  success.    After  having  been  raised  in  the 
year  831,  to  the  arohblshopric  of  Hamburgh, 
and  of  the  whole  north,  to  which  charge  the 
superintendence  of  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
afterwards  added,  this  missionary  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  traveling  frequently 
amongst  the  Danes,  Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  to 
form  new  churches,  to  confirm  and  establish 
those  which  had  been  already  planted,  and 
otherwise  to  promote  the  cause oiChristianity. 
He  continued  in  the  midst  of  these  arduous 
and  dangerous  enterprises  till  his  death,  in  the 
^ear  865.    Rembert,  bis  successor  in  the  snper- 
mtendence  of  the  church  of  Bremen,  began, 
towards  the  close  of  this  century,  to  preach 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenburgh,  and  made 
some  progress    towards   their   conversion. — 
(Psabson's  Brief  Historic  View  of  the  Progress 
•fthe  Gospel,  page  29.)    About  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  standard  of  the  cross  began 
to  be  unfurled  among  the  Bulgarians,  a  Scla- 
vonic people  of  extraordinary  fierceness,  who 
had  long  proved  extremely  troublesome,  by 
their  contiguity  to  the  Greek  emperors.    The 
sister  of  their  king  Bogoris  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  military  excursion,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  she  heard  and  em- 
braced the  Qospel.    After  some  time  she  was 
ransomed,  and  on  her  return  home  she  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  her  brother's    idolatrous 
practices,  that  she  earnestly  sought  to  convince 
Dim  of  the  absurdity  of  his  worship.     The 
king  listened  attentively  to  her  arguments,  but 
did  not  appear  inclined  to  change  his  religion, 
till,  on  the  appearance  of  a  pestilence  in  bis 
dominions,  he  was  persuadea  to  pray  to  the 


Ood  of  the  Christians,  and  the  plague  was  ol* 
most  immediately  removed.  This  circtm- 
stance  convinced  nim  of  the  omnipotent  pow- 
er of  Jesus,  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  sending  to  Constantinople  for  missionaries, 
from  whom  he  and  many  of  his  subjects  re- 
ceived baptism.  Moshiem  remarks,  that  *^  the 
missionaries  of  this  period  were  superior,  both 
in  their  principles  and  conduct,  to  tliose  of 
preceding  ago,  as  they  were  more  anxious  to 
inform  the  minds  of  men  than  to  extend  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  and  tiiey  made  no 
attempts  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  con- 
verts by  ri^id  and  coercive  measures,  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  Gospel." 
— (SMrra's  History  a:nd  Origin  of  Missionary 
Societies,  Vol.  I.  pp.  49,  50.) 

Ckntubt  X — In  the  tenth  century,  the 
Christian  church  presented  a  deplorable  scene 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  immorality. 
Amidst  the  darkness,  however,  which  universal- 
ly prevailed,  some  rays  of  light  occasionally  ap- 
pear. The  Nestorians  continued  their  missionary 
labors.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  re- 
ceived some  imperfect  ideas  of  Christianity 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne ;  but,  on  his 
decease,  they  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  almost  extinguished 
among  them.  Towards  the  middle  of  this 
century,  two  Turkish  chiefs,  Bologndes  and 
Gylas,  whose  territories  lay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
Of  these,  the  former  soon  apostatised ;  the 
other  steadily  persevered,  received  instruction 
from  Hierotheus,  a  bishop  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Constantinople,  and  encouraged 
his  labors  among  his  subjects.  Yarolta,  tHe 
daughter  of  Gylas,  being  afterwards  married 
to  ixeysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
he  was  by  her  persuaded  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity. Geysa,  nowever,  still  retained  a  predi- 
lection for  his  ancient  superstitions,  and  was 
onlv  prevented  from  apostatising  bv  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  Adalbert,  ,  archbishop  of 
Pra^e,  who  visited  Hungary  towards  the  con** 
elusion  of  this  century.  But  however  imper- 
fect might  be  the  conversion  of  the  King,  the 
most  salutary  consequences  followed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  his  subjects.  Humanity, 
peace,  and  civilization,  lo^an  to  flourish 
amon^  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. — The 
inhabitants  of  Poland  were,  during  this  cen- 
tury, blessed  with  the  knowled^  of  Christi- 
anity. Some  Poles,  traveling  into  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  were  struck  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  on  their  return,  earnestly 
rccommenaed  it  to  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen.  The  report  at  length  reaching 
the  ears  of  Micislaus,  the  Duke  of  Poland,  he 
was  induced  to  divorce  his  seven  wives,  and 
married  Bambronca,  the  daughter  of  Boleslaus, 
Duke  of  Bohemia.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
year  965,  and,  by  ihe  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchcs^  their  subjects  were  either 
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perBoaded  or  obliged}  by  d^^reed,  to  abandon 
theii:  idolatry,  aud  profess  the  reli^on  of 
Christ  The  conversions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Bossia  during  tlie  preceding  centui^, 
were  neither  sincere  nor  permanent.  Bat  in 
the  year  961,  Wclodomir  having  married  Anne^ 
sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Basilim  the 
Second,  Mq&  prevailed  upon  by  that  princess 
to  receive  ^e  Christian  faith.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized  in  the  year  987.  The  Rus- 
sians followed,  without  compulsion  or  jeluc- 
tance,  the  example  of  their  prince  ;  and  from 
that  time  Russia  received  a  Christian  estab- 
lishment, and  considered  herself  as  a  daughter 
of  the  Greek  Churo.h.  In  Scandinavia  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  so  successfully  intro- 
duced during  the  preceding  century,  had  met 
with  a  severe  check  in  Dmmarky  under  the 
reign  of  Gormo  the  Third,  who  labored  to  ex: 
tirpate  it  entirely.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  Henry  the  First,  called  the  Fowler, 
the  predecessor  of  Otiu)  the  Great,  to  permit  the 

Erofession  and  propagation  of  Christianity  in. 
is  dominions ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  Unni,  then  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burgh, with  some  other  ecclesiasticrs,  came  into 
Denmark,  and  formed  many  Christian  churches 
in  that  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  GormOt  His 
successor  Harold,  being  defeated  by  Otho  the 
Great,  A.  D.  949,  by  the  command  of  his  con- 
queror, though  not  unwillingly,  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  zealously  supported  and  {jropagar 
ted  It  amongst  his  subjects  during  his  reign. 
Suen-Otho,  however,  his  son  and  successor,  en- 
tirely renounced  the  Christian  name,  and  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  At  length,  being  driven  from  his 
throne,  and  forced  into  exile  among  tlie 
Scots,  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  his  Christian 
education,  and  to  repent  of  his  apostasy  ;  and 
being  restored  to  his  kingdom,  spent  the  re- 
ipainder  of  his  life  in  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  his  dominions.  In  Sweden,  an 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Gospel  had 
t^ken  place.  Unni,  animated  by  his  success 
in  Denmark,  determined,  therefore,  on  at-, 
tempting  a  revival  of  it  in  that  country.  His 
pious  exertions  were  rendered  jjrosperous,  and 
he  had  the  liappiness  of  confirming  the  Gospel 
in  Sweden,  and  of  planting  it  even  in  the  r& 
moter  parts  of  that  northern  region.  It  was 
durinff  this  century  that  Norway  first  received 
the  Christian  faith.  Several  attempts  were 
previously  made  in  the  early  part  of  it,  which 
were  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  barbarous 
Norwegians  resisted  both  the  exhortations  of 
the  English  missionaries,  and  the  more  forci- 
ble endeavors  of  their  princes,  to  convert  them 
from  their  idolatry,  till  the  year  945,  when 
Haco,  King  of  Norway,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne,  was  restored  by  Harold,  King 
of  Denmark ;  and  having  been  converted  by 
that  prince  during  his  exile,  publicly  recom- 
mended Christianity  to  his  subjects.    The  im- 


presBion,  however,  which  was  then  madi  apoo 
their  minds,  was  but  slight ;  nor  were  theves^ 
tirely  persuaded  to  become  Christians  tilf  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Olaus,  At  length  Swetn, 
King  of  Denmark,  having  conquered  Non^ay, 
obliged  his  subjects  universally  to  renounce 
idolatry,  and  to  profess  the  Gospel  Among 
the  missionaries  whose  labors  were  render- 
ed successful  in  this  work,  Guthehald,  an 
English  priest,  was  the  most  eminent,  both  in 
merit  and  authority.  From  Nor^y,  Chris- 
tianity spread  into  the  Orkney  Islands,  whicli 
were  then  subject  to  that  country,  and  pene- 
trated in  some  degree,  even  into  the  remote 
region  of  Iceland.  So  that  in  this  century  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  complete  through- 
out Scandinavia.  (Pearson's  Brief  Historic 
View  of  the  Progress  of  tlie  Gospel,  p.  30-33,) 

Though  this  century  was  proverbially  an  age 
of  darkness,  jet  the  Gospel  continued  to 
spread.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
although  "  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  at 
this  period,  had  their  defects,  yet  they  form  the 
principal  glory  of  those  times,  aud  appear  to 
have  been  attended  by  the  power  of  tne  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  genuine  conversion  of  numbers, 
aud  the  improvement  of  human  society." 
(Burder's  3i;5S.  Anec,  p.  129.) 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  the  Gospel  continued  with 
varied  success,  among  the  Gothic  tribes.    After 
that  period,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  field  of 
missionary  labor  extended  itself  still  further 
towards  the  East    Beyond  the  limits  already 
named,  amid  the  barren  tabte  lands  of  Scia- 
vonia  and  Sarmartia,  shut  in  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oural  mountains,  were  gathered  the  wandering 
tribes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sclaves, 
who  presented  a  still  more  hopeless  task  to 
Christian  zeal.    Uncontrolle<i  by  any  govern- 
ment or  law,  deeming  even  the  formation  of 
villages  an  infringement  of  liberty,  guided  only 
by  traditionary  custom,  they  dispersed  through- 
out the  forests  and  plains  of  that  wide  district, 
clustered  in  family  groups,  with  no  unity,  either 
of  national  existence,  or  of  habit,  or  even  of  re- 
ligion.   A  vague  superstition,  consisting  of  a 
rude  worship  of  nature's  powers,  with  stated 
sacrifices,  and  the  dualistic  notion  of  the  East, 
derived  from  contact  with  the  Scythian  tribes, 
possessed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  religious 
awe ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  race,  even  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  had  become 
extinct.    One  social  virtue  had  the  force  of  law 
amongst  them ;  and  the  obligation  to  hospi- 
tality aflbrded  an  opening  for  the  strangers  of 
the  West  to  gain  an  entrance  among  them. 
Partly,  and  in  the  fi^t  instance,  from  the 
Greek  Church,  by  the  two  apostles  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  Cyril  and  Methodius  ;  afterwards, 
and  more  perfectly,  by  emissaries  from  the 
Latin  Church,  in  various  ways,  and  at  various 
inter%'als.  the  prevailing  form  of  Christianity 
was  propagated  in   these  countries  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centur^^ ;  and  during 
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Ae  same  period,  ij  missionaries  chiefly  from 
the  monastery  of  Ifeuf  Corbie^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  from  the  British  Isles.  And 
thus,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  pa- 
ganism may  be  said  to  have  been  well  nigh 
banished  from  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Graft's 
Bampton  Lecture^  p^  112.) 

Anschar,  the  apostle  of  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, A.D.  826,  and  Gisdmar,  who  followed 
him  to  Denmark,  were  sent  from  Neuf  Corbie. 
Missionaries  were  bronght  by  Hakan^  king  of 
Norway,  into  his  dominions,  (938.)  Chris- 
tianity was  not,  however,  permanently  intro- 
daced  before  the  reign  of  Vlaf  I.,  who  was  ac- 
companied from  England  by  John  Sigard, 
(993.)  Olaf  II.  afterwards  requested  mission- 
aries of  Canute,  upon  which,  Sigfrid,  first 
bishop  of  Wexia,  Gomkill,  and  oibers,  were 
sent  into  Norway,  (1019.) — (Histortf  Ecdcs.  of 
Adam  Bremensis.) 

In  Germany,  the  exertions  of  the  Emperor 
Oiko  contributed,  in  a  signal  manner,  to  pro 
mote  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  on  the  most  firm  foundation  throughout 
the  empire.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Rugi,  a  remarkably  barbarous  people,  who  in- 
habited the  country  of  Pomeranian  botvvei'n 
the  Oder  and  the  Wipper,  and  the  Isles  of 
Hugen  in  the  Baltic,  that  zealous  prince  sent 
Adai'oeri  among  them,  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  which  had  formerly  ex- 
istoS,  but  was  then  extinguished.  The  mission, 
however,  was  unsuccessftil ;  but  Adalbert,  who 
was  appointed  the  first  Archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburgb,  was  succcsaful  in  converting  great 
Dumbers  of  Sclavonians. 

ITiroughout  this  century,  the  Saracens  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  successfully  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  Mohammed  ;  and  multitudes,  even 
of  Christians,  were  the  victims  of  their  delu- 
sions. The  Turks  also  received  the  religion 
of  the  Arabian  impostors ;  and,  turning  their 
arms  against  the  Saracens,  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  that  powerful  empire  which 
they  aft«rM'ards  established.  (Peabson's  JBrief 
Historic  View,  p.  34.) 

Adalbert f  art-h bishop  of  Prague,  visited  Hun- 
gaiy,  and  afterwards  traveled  as  missionary 
to  Poland,  and  planted  the  Gospel  in  Dantzic ; 
and  was  at  length,  like  many  of  the  mission- 
aries already  named,  murdered  by  the  Pagans. 
Otho  the  Great,  emperor  of  Germany,  d'lstin- 
gniehed  himself  in  this  age^  by  his  zeal  for 
religion,  by  erecting  and  endowing  churches, 
and  promoting. the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  barbarous  nations.  Nor  was  his  em- 
press, Adelaide,  less  remarkable  for  her  piety 
and  liberality.  English  missionaries,  particu- 
larly Bernard,  were  the  active  instruments  in 
planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  Greenland.  The  conversion 
of  the  Normans  is  likewise  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  century,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  ofRoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  Giesia, 
<latt;j'bter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France; 
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but,  such  matrimonial  conversions  may  bo 
justly  doubted :  they  might  assume  the  nam« 
without  the  change  to  Christianity. 

Hungary,  which  had  previously  received 
some  faint  dawnings  of  the  Christian  faiths 
became,  toward  the  end  of  this  century,  more 
enlightened.  Among  those  tribes  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  who  assailed  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carolingan  empire, 
were  the  Magyars,  who  emerged  from  Asia,  and 
established  themselves  near  the  Don.  Being 
expelled  from  those  regions,  they  penetrated 
into  Ukraine,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  Russians,  and  then  arrived  in 
Dacia,  under  the  name  of  Hungarians,  (889.) 
At  the  head  of  the  Magyar  hordes  was  the 
princely  race  of  Arpad.  The  tribes  were  seven 
in  number,  each  being  commanded  by  a  chief, 
almost  independent.  Christianity,  as  we  have 
seen,  penetrated  among  them  under  the  reign 
of  Geysa  I.,  who  was  converted  from  heathen- 
ism, by  the  exertions  of  his  wife  Sarolta ;  and 
was  baptized  towards  980.  But  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Christianity 
took  placcunder  the  reign  of  their  son  Stephen, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of  that  na- 
tion, who  was  at  onqe  the  apostle  and  legis- 
lator of  Hungary,  and  the  true  founder  of  that 
monarchy.  In  his  reign  churches  were  erected, 
bishoprics  established,  and  the  profession  of 
Christianity  became  general  in  air  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  emphatically 
styled  *'  an  iron  age,  barren  of  all  goodness ; 
a  leadtn  age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness; 
and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  the  scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning." 
In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  church,  however, 
some  rays  of  light,  as  shown  in  these  previous 
records,  passed  across  ^le  gloomy  scene,  and 
some  pleasing  occurrences  evinctd  that  God 
had  not  yet'"  forgotten  to  be  gracious  "  to  his 
humble  worshipers.  •  Several  of  the  churches 
still  possessed  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  in 
the  Vulgar  tongue ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  was  in  some  places  opposed  with 
heroic  firmness,  and  the  doctrine  of  trnnsub- 
Htantiation  was  denied  by  many  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  revealed  "  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."  (Smith,  Yo],  I.  p.  51.)  In  the  dark-^ 
est  ages  of  Christianity,  tne  few  rays  of  light 
yet  unextinguished,  appear  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  of  missionaries  to  evangelize  the 
heathen. 

Century  XI. — In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Christian  religion  was  further  ex- 
tended in  the  kingdoms  of  S^t^len,  Norwry^ 
and  Denmark,  and  also  in  Germany,  by  the 
assistance  of  English  missionaries.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  mission  were  Sigefrid,  Archdear 
con  of  York,  Eschil,  Gunechild,  Rudolf,  and 
Bernard.  The  names  of  others  are  likewise 
mentioned,  as  laborious  and  useful  messengers 
of  truth  among  the  barbarous  European  tribes : 
thus,  it  is  related  of  William,  an  English  priest* 
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nho  attended  Gaoute  m  ooe  of  hiB  voyaffes  to 
Denmark,  that  he  waa  so  affected  witn  the 
idolatry  of  the  Danes,  that  he  desired  to  be 
left  among  them  as  a  missionary,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  his  labors  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

The  zeal  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  con- 
tinued to  be  conspicuous  in  this  century.  In 
2'artary  and  the  adjacent  countries  they  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  great  numbers  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 

The  light  which  had  been  diffused  during 
the  preening  centuries  among  the  Hungari- 
ans, Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians,  was  consider- 
ably increased  and  extended  by  the  zealous  en- 
deavors of  their  princes,  and  of  the  mission- 
aries who  labored  among  them. 

Cbktuey  XU. — ^The.  twelfth  century  was 
noted  for  attempts  to  spread  the  Gospel  by  the 
sword.  Wcddemir  L,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
particular,  distinguished  himself  by  his  endeav- 
ors to  propagate  Christianity  by  force  of  arms, 
especially  among  the  Sclavonians,  Venedif  Van- 
dals, and  other  northern  tribes.  In  these  war- 
like methods  of  forcing  his  subjects  to  listen 
to  evangelical  instructions,  he  was  zealously 
encouraged  and  aided  by  Asalom,  Archbisbof) 
•of  Lunden.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Itugen^  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  were  num- 
bered among  his  conquests.  The  Finlanders 
-were  driven  to  accept  of  peace  on  similar  terms 
by  Erick  IX.,  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  ac- 
companied in  his  bloody  campaign  by  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal.  The  JLivoniam,  on  re- 
jecting the  roissionarv  instructions  of  Main- 
luirdy  a  monk  of  Segebcrg,  were,  on  an  appeal 
made  by  Mainhard  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
Innocent  III.,  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
An  equestrian  military  order,  of  "  Knights 
Sword  Bearers,"  instituted  for  the  express  pur- 
«  pose  of  converting  pagans,  was  sent  against 
them.  During  the  Livonian  war,  they  exer- 
cised the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice,  not 
merely  by  the  slauc^hter  of  numbers  of  tlie  in-, 
habitants,  but  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
pertv.  These  forced  conversions,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  effected  but  little 
more  than  a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  a  constrained  attention  to  cer- 
tain forms  and  ceremonies,  substituted  for  idol 
worship,  while  the  profoundest  ignorance  re- 
mained of  the  true  nature  of  the  GospeL 

This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  an  age 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
religious  militanr  orders,  such  as  the  Knights 
qf  St,  John  of  Jerusalem^  now  called  the 
'VKnights  of  Malta,"  originally  instituted  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims in  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Knights  Templan, 
%o  called  from  their  occupying  on  their  first 
establishment  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  of  the  temple,  and  designed  to  guard  pil- 
grims from  the  violence  of  the  infidels,  when 
visiting  Jerusalem ;  Uu  Order  of  Montjoye, 
instituted  to  fight  against  infidels,  especiaUy 


the  Moors  of  Spain ;  Ihe  Portugusu  Ordn  tf 
AviSf  established  for  the  same  purpose;  the 
Order  of.  St.  Lazarus,  who  received  pilgrims, 
in  Jerusalem,  in  houses  founded  purposely  for 
them,  and  then  conducted  them  on  tneir  way, 
and  defended  them  against  the  Mohammedans ; 
the  Order  of  KnigjUs  of  St.  James,  united  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  vi^tiog  the  relics  of 
St  James  of  ComposteUa  from  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Moors ;  and  the  Order  of  Teutonic 
KnightSt  founded  originally  by  some  Germans, 
who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  pil- 
grims of  their  nation,  and  approved  by  Pope 
Celestine  HI.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holv 
Land,  these  knights  returned  to  Germany,  and, 
by  their  warlike  prowess,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and 
Scmigallia.  To  these  may  be  added  the  order 
of  Christ s  Militia,  instituted  by  Dominic  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses.  An  emi- 
nent Romish  theologian  attempts  the  defence 
of  the  warlike  character  of  tliese  institutional 
by  the  following  specious  reasoning  :  "  IVo 
very  different  things,"  he  says,  "are  confounded 
by  the  Protestants,  the  object  and  the  inten- 
tion, the  conduct  of  the  knights,  and  that  of 
the  missionaries.  The  knights  were  never 
constituted  preachers,  and  the  missionaries 
were  never  armed.  The  barbarians  were  wild 
beasts ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  men 
first,  and  to  reduce  them  by  force,  before  it 
could  be  expected  to  make  them  Christians. 
The  first  of  these  exploits  belonged  to  the 
knights ;  the  rest  was  reserved  for  uie  missioa- 
aries.  When  the  warriors  had  done  their 
part,  they  remained  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries, in  order  to  the  peaceful  performance  of 
their  labors." — (Beboier's  Did.  lluxiogique^ 
Ordres  Militaires,  tome  VI.) 

Most  of  these  military  orders  owed  their 
institution  to  the  Crusades  of  this  century,  un- 
dertaken by  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Mohammedans  ;•  an  outburst  of  religious 
fonaticism,  by  which  all  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  were  convulsed.  They  were  the  legiti- 
mate ofi&pring  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
fanaticism  combined,  guided  by  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
deserve  no  notice  in  this  connection,  except  so 
t&T  as  their  influence  upon  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  hiay  have  tended  to  prepare  tlie 
way  for  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  broke  the  slumber  of  ages  like  an 
earthquake  at  midnight  They  roused  the 
minds  of  Europe,  long  besotted  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism ;  and  thus  prepared  it  to  grasp 
the  great  and  soul-stirring  truths  of  the  Re- 
formation. They  quickened  the  energies  of 
nations,  to  proviae  for  vast  armies,  and  awaken- 
ed their  enterprise  to  fit  out  fleets ;  and  thus 
navigation  received  a  new  impulse,  opening 
the  way  for  commerce,  which,  in  its^turo, 
opened  a  door  for  Christian  missions.    Ito  ex- 
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potions  also  promoted  geographical  discor- 
eries,  and  acquainted  the  mind  of  Christendom 
Bomewhat  with  the  extent  of  heathenism.  It  is 
thos  that  the  overmling  providence  of  Qod 
brings  good  oat  of  evil,  and  order  oat  of  oon^- 
sion,  aira  makes  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the 
most  horrible  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  For 
the  further  examination  of  this  subject  see 
Gtbbon*s  Dedine  and  Fallf  ch.  lxi.  ;  Mosheim, 
Cent.  XI.  Part  I.  ch.  i. ;  Robert8on*s  Charles 
y . ;  ChanniM  on  Associations ;  GuizaCs  His- 
tmy  of  CiviiSation,  sec.  8  ;  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
armica,  ArtCnisades  ;  CampbelTs  Maritime  Dis- 
covery and  Christian  Missions, 

The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  soccess- 
fhlly  continneid  m  this  century,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  BcHedaus,  aake  of  Poland, 
having  taken  Stetin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania, 
by  storm,  and  laid  waste  the  snrroanding  conn- 
try,  compelled  the  Tanquished  inhabitants  to 
sabmit  at  discretion,  and  imposed  upon  them, 
as  a  condition  of  peace,  their  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  conqueror  sent  Otto,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  in  the  year  1124,  to  instruct  his 
new  subjects.  Many  of  them,  among  whom 
were  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  their  attend- 
ants, were  brought  over ;  but  great  numbers  of 
the  idolatrous  Pomeranians,  as  might  have  been 
escpected,  resisted  appeals  made  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  aclhcrcd  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  ancestors.  In  a  second  visit,  in  the 
year  1126,  the  bishop  was  more  successful,  and 
the  prevailing  form  of  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  Pomerania. 

In  the  year  1168,  Waldemar,  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  foremost  among  the  northern 
princes  of  this  century,  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  having  subdued  the 
island  of  Rugen^  which  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pomerania,  obliged  its  rude  and  pira- 
tical inhabitants  to  listen  to  the  instructions 
of  the  missionaries  who  accompanied  his  army. 
Among  these  Ahsalomt  archbishop  of  Lunden, 
wa<!  distinguished ;  and,  by  his  exertions, 
Christianitv  was  introduced  into  this  island, 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt. 

The  /Vn/^m^fer*,  whose  character  resembled 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rugen,  and  who  in- 
fested Sweden  with  their  predatory  incursions, 
received  Christianity  in  a  similar  manner. 
EriCf  king  of  Sweden,  having  totally  defeated 
these  barbarians,  sent  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  to  evangelize  them,  llis  success  was 
BO  great,  that  ke  is  called  The  Apostle  of  the 
Firuanders  ;  yet  he  was  at  length  assassinated 
by  some  of  these  refractory  people  on  account 
of  a  heavy  penance  which  he  had  imposed  on 
a  person  of  great  authority. 

In  Livonia,  the  labors  of  Mainar^,  the  first 
missionary  who  attempted  the  conversion  of 
that  barbarous  people,  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, the  Roman  pontiff,  IJrban  the  Third, 
who  had  consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  Livo- 
nians,  declared  a  crusade  against  them,  which 


was  zealouflly  earned  on  by  that  ecclesiastic, 
and  by  his  successors,  Berthold  and  Albert 
These  warlike  apostles,  at  the  head  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  raised  in  Saxony,  successively 
entered  Livonia,  and  compelled  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  receive  baptism. 

Cknturt  Xm. — The  tnirteenth  century  af- 
fords fewn^cords  of  missionary  labor.  It  was 
however,  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
the  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  or  of  friar  mis- 
sions, and  the  endeavors  of  James  L  of  Arragon 
to  communicate  Christian'  instruction  to  his 
Moorish  subjects  by  the  establishment  of  Arab- 
ic schools  and  the  translation  of  books  into  the 
Arabic  languaffe.'  These  schools  were  chiefly 
at  Majorca  and  Barcelona,  in  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  youths  were  educated  for 
Ereachers ;  but  these  efforts  proving  ineffectual, 
e  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  Romish  Pon- 
tiff, Clement  IV.,  who  exhorted  him  to  drive 
the  Mohammedans  out  of  Spain  by  force,  in- 
stead of  missionary  efforts. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, undertook  a  mission  to  Palestine  him- 
self, and  sent  several  monks  of  his  order  as 
missionaries  into  Germany,  Greece,  France, 
England,  and  to  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Johaiv- 
nes  a  Monte  Corvino,  a  monk  of  tnis  order,  was 
sent  into  Tartary,  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
resided  there  for  many  years,  and  translated 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  New  Testament, 
into  the  Tartar  language. 

The  Dominicans  of  Spain  applied  themselves 
to  the  oriental  languages  and  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  were  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  Jews  and 
Saracens,  who  resided  in  his  dominions.  Both 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  sent  out 
many  persons  as  missionaries  to  various  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  most  of  them  were  more  solici- 
tous to  make  proselytes  to  the  Romish  Church 
than  to  teach  their  converts  the  scriptural  way 
of  salvation. 

'llie  Waldenses  and  AUngenses,  in  this  cen- 
tury, were  distinguished  witnesses  for  the  truth 
— ^tne  martyrs  of  the  age ;  and  though  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  defensive,  rather  than  ag- 
gressive position,  yet  they  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reformation,  by  the  secret  dif- 
fusion of  the  Gospel  among  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  Europe.  But  the  records  of  their 
labors  are  scanty,  and  they  do  not  come  pro- 
perly under  the  denomination  of  missions  to 
the  heathen.  And  this  centuiy  furnishes  little 
more,  in  the  way  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 
than  details  of  military  conquests,  by  which 
heathen  nations  were  eompellcd  to  yield  a 
nominal  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Centort  XrV.— JTtdWf/e,  "the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reform&tion,"  rendered  the  four- 
teenth century  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Church,  by  the  intrepidity  and  success 
with  which  he  contended  aiainst  the  errors 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  by  his  translation  of  tho  Scriptures  into 
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what  was,  at  that  time,  the  vernacular  toogae 
of  England,  though  now  utterly  obsolete.  The 
followers  of  WioklifTe,  generally  called  Lollards, 
among  whom  was  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  other- 
wise called  Lord  Cobham,  were  anxious  to 
difiiise  as  extensively  as  possible,  the  doctrines 

?romuIgated  by  their  learned  anti-papal  chief, 
'hey  expended  considerable  sums  in  collecting 
and  transcribing  (printing  not  haviog  been  in- 
vented,) and  dispersing  the  works  of  WickliflTe, 
and  in  maintaming  a  number  of  itinerant 
preachers,  who  pretCched  in  churchyards  and 
market-places,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of 
Canterbury,  London,  Rochester,  and  Hereford. 
Bale  says  that  Lord  Cobham  caused  all  the 
works  of  WickliflTe  to  be  copied  by  the  desire 
of  John  Huss,  and  to  be  sent  into  France,  Spain, 
JBoftcmia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia  favored  the  adherents  of 
WickliflTe;  {)0sses8ing  and  constantly  reading 
the  Gospels  in  four  languages,  Bohemian,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  English.  Many  of  her  atten- 
dants imbibed  the  same  opinions,  and  on  their 
return  to  Bohemia,  after  her  decease  in  1394. 
carried  with  them  the  writings  of  WickliflTe 
and  his  disciples ;  bv  which  means  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  produced  a  powerful  anti- 
papal  influence,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  also 
in  other  neighboring  states. 

Ckntdry  XV. — The  fifteenth  century  w^as 
rendered  remarkable  by  many  important 
events,,  which,  though  not  strictly  missionary, 
yet,  in  their  infuenre,  have  in  some  cases  so 
greatly  forwarded,  and  in  others  so  greatly  re- 
tarded, the  progress  of  the  Gospei,  that  we 
may  just  glance  at  their  occurrence  and  char- 
acter. One  of  these  was  the  diseovery  cf  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492,  and  the 
subsequent  landing  of  the  Portuguese  Ameri- 
cas Vespudus,  in  Brazil ;  a  second  was  the  dis- 
covery of  tJie  passage  to  India  by  sea,  by  Vasco 
de  Gama,  in  1497  ;  and  another  was  the  ruin 
of  tJie  Greek  emvire,  in  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453.  By  the  first  of 
these  events,  an  immense  extent  of  country 
was  eventually  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  and  hence  these  kingdoms  were  induced 
to  make  extraordinary  and  ultimately  success- 
ful eflTorts,  to  introduce  and  establish  Popery, 
in  its  most  superstitious  and  degrading  forms, 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  the  discov- 
ery of  a  passage  to  India,  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  East  Indies  was  greatly  facil- 
itated ;  the  previous  routes  haVing  been 
through  Egypt  and  Persia ;  and,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Greek  empire,  many  learned  men 
fled  for  security  into  various  European  states, 
and,  by  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  science, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
following  century.  But,  probably,  no  occur- 
rence of  this  age  proved  of  greater  interest 
than  ^he  Invention  of  Printing,  by  Guttemberg 


and  his  asBOciates  and  BaooeaBors,  aboat  th^ 
middle  of  this  century ;  the  slow  and  expen- 
sive mode  of  transcription  bein^  the  only  way 
previously  known  of  multiplying  copies*  of 
books,  however  valuable.  But,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  this  most  useful  art,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  kter  years,  copies  of  valuable  works 
can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  multiplied ;  and 
millions  of  persons  have  oy  this  means  been 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who, 
otherwise,  must  have  remained  destitute. 

The  military  expeditions  of  the  Papists  con- 
tinued during  this  century,  and  sohie  of  them, 
among  which  were  those  of  Don  Henry,  Duke 
of  Visoo,  (Portugal,)  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  were  productive  of  im- 
portant results,  in  the  way  of  maritime  discov- 
eries, &c. ;  but  the  events  of  this  century,  of  a 
purely  missionary  character,  were  few  and 
comparatively  ineffectual.  In  the  East,  the 
Nestoriau  Patriarch,  who  resided  in  Chaldea, 
sent  missionaries  into  Cathay  and  China,  who 
were  empowered  to  exercise  episcopal  author- 
ity over  the  Christian  assemblies,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  remote  provinces  of  those 
great  empires,  aflTording  a  demonstrative  proof, 
that  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  persecutions 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the  dominant  au- 
thorities against  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
there  were  still  some  churches  existing  in 
those  regions  of  darkness. 

There  were  also  individuals,  whose  consis- 
tency of  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  dissemiua- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  this  dark  age,  entitle 
them  to  our  notice  and  admiration.  Such,  for 
instance,  were  the  two  brothers,  Vincent  and 
Bon  face  Ferrer,  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Jolin 
WehRcluB,  Vincent  Ferrer  was  a  Spaniard  by 
birth ;  at  his  own  earnest  request  he  was  ap- 
pointed apostolical  missionary,  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIIL,  and  for  many  years  preached  with 
indefatigable  ardor  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. He  visited  Spain,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  and  at  the  rccmest  of  Henry 
IV.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
usual  subjects  of  his  sermons  were  death,  judg- 
ment, and  eternity.  Milner.  says,  that  **  though 
bred  in  the  mid^t  of  darkness,  and  connected 
with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  characters,  ho 
was  a  shining  model  of  piety."  He  died  in 
1419,  at  the  ligQ  of  sixty-two.  Boniface  Fer- 
rer, the  brother  of  Vincent,  was  a  zealous 
preacher  .of  the  word  of  God,  and  having  cm- 
oraced  the  monastic  life,  he  successively  rose 
to  high  official  situations,  and  died  prior  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Ponlaleli,  in  Valen- 
cia, in  1417,  after  having  translated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the.Valencian  or  Catalonian  dialect 
of  Spain. — (See  McCrik's  History  of  the  Re- 
format ^cn  in  Spain,  p.  191.)  Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis, whose  piety  has  received  a  perpetual  mon- 
ument in  his  "  Christian's  Pattern,"  was 
born  at  Chempis  or  Kempis,  in  Cologne,  in 
1380,  and  became  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  society  of  the  "  Brethren  of 
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tiie  Cominon  Life;"  a  society  founded  by 
Gerard  de  GroGt,  who,  faaviDg  retired  into  a 
monastery,  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  the 
reformation  of  immoral  characters,  and  insti- 
tuted a  fraternity,  having  one  common  pro- 
perty, and  earning  their  livelihood  by  their 
pens.  Kempis  died  in  1471,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  excellent  work,  '*  The 
Christian's  Pattern,"  has  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages,  and  even 
into  Chinese.  A  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible 
transcribed  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  regular  canons,  at  Cologne. — (Town- 
let's  niustrations  of  BiUiedl  Literatuire,  vol.  I. 
p.  328.)  John  de  Capistrano  may  be  added  as 
an  instance  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
pious,  though  mistaken,  missionary  agents  of 
the  Bomish  church.  He  was  a  Franciscan 
friar,  of  a  wealthy  .Neapolitan  family,  and  was 
sent  to  convert  the  Bohemians,  and  to  preach 
in  Saxony,  Misnia,  and  Moravia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  everywhere  received  with  banners, 
crosses,  and  processions,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Erfurd  to  60,000 
persons,  the  men  being  arranged  on  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  When  ignorant 
of  the  language,  he  was  assisted  by  an  inter- 
preter, who  explained  what  he  delivered  to  the 
people.  His  sermons  were  accompanied  with 
violent  action^  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
"  preached  wiUi  his  hands  and  his  feet  as  well 
as  with  his  voice,"  which  corresponds  with  the 
accounts  given  of  him  by  an  Enelish  historian, 
who  relates  that  **  he  itinerated  through  the 
cities  and  towns,  addressing  sermons  to  the 
people,  in  the  highways  and  market  places, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
Among  the  Germans  and  those  that  were  ig- 
norant of  the  Italian,  he  is  said  to  have  affect- 
ed the  minds  of  his  audience  in  b  wonderful 
manner,  by  using  gesticulations  instead  of 
words."— f See  Tdrneb's  Modern  History  of 
Engfand,  Vol.  H.  p.  9.)  His  death  occurred 
October  23, 1456,  being  seventy-one  years  of 
age. 

Ckhtukt  XVI.  —  The  happy  reformation 
from  Popery  illustriously  signalized  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  year 
1517  being  regarded  as  its  commencement, 
when  LiUker  firet  publicly  opposed  the  monk 
Tetzel,  in  his  sale  of  papal  mdulgences.  'Phe 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  were  called  Pro- 
testanU,  from  their  protesting  agadnst  an  intol- 
erant decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529. 
As  the  Reformation  proceeded,  those  who  had 
embraced  the  views  of  its  advocates  became 
increasingly  desirous  of  emancipafing  the  in- 
habitants of  their  native  lands,  and  of  other 
adjacent  countries*  from  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
mish church.  This  object  they  pursued  with 
indefatigable  zeal ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish it,  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  made  into  the  vernacular  tongues,  and 
widely  dispersed ;  while  plain  and  homely 
rhymes,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  re- 


formers, were  composed,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  poor  people,  who  made  a  livelihood 
by  sinking  them  through  the  country.  It  is 
related,  that  on  one  occasion  a  poor  man,  who 
had  received  the  printed  copies  of  some  of 
these  rhymes,  repaired  to  "Wittemberg,  and,  in 
the  course  of  fais  progress  through  flie  town, 
sun^  them  under  Luther's  windows.  The  at- 
tention of  Luther  was  caught  by  the  subject, 
and  when  on  inquiry  he  learned  the  name  of 
the  author,  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears, 
and  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  making  such 
humble  expedients  conducive  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  great 
object,  missionaries  were  sent  into  Roman  Ca- 
tholic States  to  preach  the  distinguishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  especially  that  of 
justification  by  faiths  and  tracts,  often  denomi- 
nated libels,  or  little  books,  were  composed 
and  extensiyely  dispersed,  containing  defences 
of  the  Protestant  tenets,  detached  books  of 
Scripture,  or  exposures  of  Papal  errors  or 
practices. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  year 
1555,  by  ViUegagnoUj  a  knight  of  Malta,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Henryll.  of  France, 
with  the  view  to  establish  a  French  colony  in 
the  new  world.  The  approbation  of  the  mo- 
narch was  secured  by  the  medium  of  the  excel- 
lent Admiral  de  Cdignyj  whose  favor  Villegag- 
non  propitiated  by  the  secret  understanding 
that  the  projected  colony  should  protect  the 
reformed  religion.  Accordingly  Calvinf  the 
reformer  of  Geneva,  was  applied  to,  in  order 
to  obtain  ministers  to  embark  with  the  expo- 
dition.  After  consultation  with  the  other 
pastors  of  Geneva,  he  sent  two,  Guillaume 
Chartier  and  Pierre  Richier,  Who  were  aftei^ 
wards  joined  by  several  others.  Their  object 
was  at  once  to  labor  among  the  colonists,  and 
to  evangelize  the  heathen  aborigines.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  at  a  foreign  mission,  by 
the  Protestant  cuurches.  liie  expedition 
reached  Fort  Coligny,  as  it  was  named,  on 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  in  March,  1556. 
On  their  arrival  the  Genevan  ministers  proceed- 
ed to  constitute  a  church,  according  to  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  reformed  churches,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  Villegag- 
non  soon  betrayed  his  true  character,  and  after 
cruelly  maltreating  the  missionories,  forced 
them  to  reSmbark,  and  return  to  France,  llie 
next  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
countries  was  made  by  the  celebrated  re- 
former and  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Vasa, 
About  tne  year  1559,  a  missionarv  was  sent 
by  that  monarch  to  Lapland.  The  natives 
were  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  congre- 
gate at  a  certain,  season  of  the  year  to  pay 
their  tribute  and  receive  religious  instruction 
from  this  missionary. — (Baird'b  Christian  Re' 
tro9pedy  p.  296.) 

Internal  strifes  and  gainsayings,  hostilities 
from  without  fomented  by  Rome,  and  perplex- 
ities from  within,  exhausted  the  energies  of 
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Christian  men  in  Englaodi  during  the  reigiiB 
of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  and  for  150  years 
nothing  was  undertaken  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  other  lands.  A  scheme  to  rivtu  the 
Boman  propaganda  was  devised  by  CromtD^i, 
but  never  realized.  BumU  savs  thut  Crom- 
well resolved  to  set  np  a  council  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  in  opposition  to  the  oongegrar 
tion  De  Propaganda  Fide  at  Borne.  He  in- 
tended it  should  consist  of  several  counsellors, 
and  four  secretaries  for  different  provinces. 
These  were,  the  first — FranoCi  Switzerland,  and 
the  valleys;  the  Palatine  and  other  Calvin- 
ists  were  the  second ;  Germany,  the  North, 
and  Turkey  were  the  third ;  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The  secre- 
taries were  to  l^avo  £500  salary  a-piece,  and  to 
keep  a  correspondence  everywhere,  to  know  the 
state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all 
good  designs  might  be,  by  their  means,  pro- 
tected and  assisted,  ^oupe  was  to  have  the 
first  provinces.  They  were  to  have  a  fund  of 
£10,000  aryear  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary 
emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied  as 
occasion  should  require  it.  Chelsea  College 
was  to  be  made  up  for  them,  which  was  then 
an  old  decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  first 
raised  to  be  a  collie  for  writers  of  contro- 
versy."— BuBNET's  History  of  his  own  TimeSy 
Vol.  I.  p.  132.) 

(For  any  fmiher  notices  of  Boman  Catho- 
lic missions,  see  **  Church  of  Bome,  Missions 
of.") 

Under  the  impression  of  duty,  and  that  of 
feeling  and  benevolence  towards  oUiers,  cre- 
ated by  the  enjoyment  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity, many  of  the  hxity  who  had  felt  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reforma- 
tion, became  exceedingly  anxious  that  others 
should  nartake  of  their  happiness,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  by 
mercantile  intercourse  to  disseminate  the 
truths  which  they  themselves  had  embraced. 
France,  Spain,  Italv,  and  other  countries  thus 
received  tne  ravs  of  Divine  light  for  a  season, 
though  partially  or  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  cruelties  and  industrious  efforts  of  the  in- 
quisitoTs  of  those  ill-fated  regions.  Dr. 
IdcCrie,  speaking  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Bpain,  says :  "  iTie  inhabitants  of  Beam 
were  generally  Protestants,  and  many  of  them 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  over 
Arragon,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
trade,  found  the  opportunity  of  circulating 
their  religious  books  and  tenets  among  the 
people."— (McCbie's  Hist,  cf  the  Reformation 
in  Smin,  p.  234.) 

Tne  Waldensian  pastors  (barbes)  who  were 
so  numerous  at  this  time,  that  140  were  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  were  not  neglect- 
ful of  opportunities  for  disseminating  the  truth. 
An  Italian  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  bearing  date  ISSV, 
states,  that  *'  some  of  these  barbijs  traveled 


into  distant  countries  to  preach  .the  Gospel, 
and  to  visit  the  Waldensian  churches  establish- 
ed in  France,  Germany,  Lombordy,  Calabria, 
&c.,  while  in  1535,  an  edition  of  the  French 
Bible  had  been  printed  at  Neufchatel,  by 
Bobert  Olivetan,  a  native  Yaudoia." — (Guxy'b 
Excursions^  ^6.,  Appendix^  No.  XI.) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century  missions 
were  sent  by  the  Sicedish  Protestants  into  Lap- 
land, but  as  they  did  not  understand  the  Lap- 
panese -tongue,  an  interprets  stood  under  the 
pulpit  and  explained  tbdr  discourses  to  the 
people.  But  so  little  success  followed  this 
mode  of  preaching,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
founded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  a  more  correct  knowkdge  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  The  first  school  was  establish- 
ed at  Pithen,  prior  to  the  year  1619,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Kichoiaus  Andrasa,  the 
minister  of  the  place,  who  had  translated  the 
rituid,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king.  Gustavus 
also  committed  to  the  same  person  the  trans- 
lation of  necessary  and  useful  books  into  the 
Laplaudish  language;  the  Laplanders  being 
previously  altogether  ignorant  of  letters,  and 
without  a  book  in  their  own  language.  For 
the  further  encouragement  of  the  schools,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  allowed  money  for  the  diet 
and  clothes  of  the  children  who  attended  them, 
besides  a  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster.  By 
these  schoola  and  the  elementary  and  scriptu- 
ral books  compiled  by  Nictolaus  Andraea,  the 
youth  of  Lapland  were  so  greatly  benefited, 
that  some  of  them  became  students  at  the 
University  of  Upsal,  and  were  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  the  Christian  ministry^ — (ScHikf^ 
pka's  History  of  Lapland,  p.  27.) 

The  Protestants  at  length  awoke  to  Biore 
active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  attempts  were  made  to  form  mission- 
anr  societies.  Ernest,  a  zealous  Luthowi  and 
a  baron,  sought  to  form  a  societj^  ibr  a  Pro- 
testant mission,  but  a  variety  of  mipedimenta 
disappointed  his  purposes,  so  that  no  effectual 
benefit  resulted  from  his  effisrts.  The  leanied 
Anthony  IFo/ccus,  of  Leyden,  recommended  a 
seminary  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  known  piety,  prudence,  seal,  and 
diligence,  to  be  employed  as  missionaries  espe- 
cially to  India.  Ulbis  object  he  proposed  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  a^ipear 
so  far  to  have  countenanced  the  plan  as  to 
have  placed  several  persons  under  ine  instruc- 
tions of  Walscus  himself,  about  the  year  1622. 
A  brief  exposition  «of  his  views  was  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  printed  in 
1643,  under  the  title  of  **  Necessitas  ac  Forma 
erigendi  CoUerii  sen  Seminarii  IndicL"  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  indeed,  with  a 
praiseworthy  attention  to  ue  religions  inte- 
rests of  the  colonists  in  their  foreign  posses- 
sions, supported  ministers  in  most  of  them. 
Millar,  in  his  "  Propagation  </  Christianity" 
mentions  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Amboynoy 
Heretoria,  IsUs  of  Banda,  Coast  qf  Coronum- 
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dd,  Sftiratj  Ctmoy  Formou,  TVvtflon,  Sincan 
and  Jaforiy  in  all  of  which  churcues  had  been 
erectea.  In  several  of  these  stations  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  In  Cfeylon,  Harvard  (^arro- 
live,  SfCj  Introdtutiont  p.  69,)  states,  that  "  un- 
der the  Dutch  government  there  were  in  the 
province  of  Jaffna  alone,  thirtv-four  churches 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Malabar  Chris- 
tians, attended  by  nearly  63,000  auditors,  ex- 
clusive of  more  than  2,000  baptized  slaves ; 
and  the  government  schools  oelonging  to 
them  Included  upwards  of  16,000  native  child- 
ren, who  were  under  regular  tuition."  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  most  lamentable 
neglect  of  religions  instruction  by  the  govern- 
ment authority,  and  an  awful  relapse  of  im- 
mense numbers  into  idolatry,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  were  more  swayed  by  political  motives 
than  by  a  love  of  the  Gospel.—jfSee  Art.  Cey- 
kn.)  The  zeal  of  the  British  Christians  was 
at  length  aroused,  and  more  active  measures 
were  wlopted,  not  only  to  recover  the  nominal 
Christianity  which  had  been  lost,  but  to  dif- 
fuse true  religion  throughout  the  island. 

In  Formosa,  Mr.  Robert  Junius  of  Delft, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
nagan  inhabitants,  was  eminently  successful. 
He  is  said  to  have  baptized  5,900  converts, 
*'  OB  professing  their  faith,  and  giving  proper 
answers  to  questions  propounded  out  of  the 
word  of  Gkxi,''  and  to  have  planted  twenty- 
three  churches,  besides  appointing  school- 
masters, bv  whom  about  six  hundred  children 
were  taught  to  read  and  write.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  composed  certain  prayers,  ooHect- 
ed  the  chief  articles  of  religion,  and  translated 
various  psalms  into  the  Formosan  language. 
Being  at  length  grown  infirm,  and  having  set 
pastors  over  various  congregations,  he  became 
oesarous  of  seeing  his  aged  mother,  and  of  vis- 
iting his  native  land;  he  therefore  returned 
to  Holland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Gravios,  and  others.  The  Dutch  were  driven 
from  their  principal  fort  in  1659  or  1661,  and 
the  island  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Chinese.  In  the  American  provinc.es,  which 
were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
under  command  of  Count  Mauriu  of  Nassau, 
zealous  eSbrts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  by  their  new  masters,  and  with 
much  success ;  but  the  recovery  of  th^se  terri- 
tories by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  year  1644,  ob- 
scured Uie  pleasing  prospect  tiiat  was  begin- 
ning to  open  upon  them.  • 

Among  the  ejects  contemplated  bv  the 
planting  of  the  PlununUh  ana  Massackttsetts 
CohmeSf  as  avowed  by  their  founders,  and  set 
forth  in  their  charter,  the  conversion  of  savages 
to  Christianity  was  prominent.  Their  first 
purpose  was  to  provide  an  asylum,  where,  free 
from  the  restraints  imposed  bv  the  civil  and 
eodesLastical  policy  of  JBoffland,  the  Christian 
Church  might  be  organized  in  a  form,  as  they 


believed,  more  oonsonant  with  the  primitive 
model,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
they  deduced  them  from  Scripture,  preached 
without  the  forced  admixture  of  dogmas  and 
rites  imposed  by  act  of  parliament    Their 
second  was  to  make  the  aooriginal  rtues  par- 
ticipators of  these  blessings.  The  first  prompted 
a*j^ous  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  anv 
adverse  opinions  or  customs,  which  was  carried, 
in  some  instances,  to  excess.     The  second, 
though  its  execution  was  delayed  by  the  cares 
incident  to  a  new  plantation,  commenced  in 
circumstances  of  such  peculiar  haVdahip  as 
tried  the  endurance  of  the  pilgrims,  prompted 
very  early  action.    Individuals  made  some  ex- 
ertion to  recommend  the  Gospel  to  the  natives 
with  satisfactory,  though  limited  results ;  and 
in  1636,  the  eoUmy  of  Plymoutii  enacted  a  law 
to  provide  for  preaching  among  the  Indians. 
A  similar  act  was  passed  in  1646,  by  liie  legishi- 
I  ture  of 'Massachusetts,    By  these  movements,  a 
missionary  spirit  was  awaken^  in  England,  A 
society  was  organized  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  North  America,  and  raised  a 
fund  viclding  £500,  which  was  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries.   The  formation  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  1698,  is  as- 
cribed by  Bishop  Burnet,  to  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation aroused  by  the  example  of  the  Non- 
conformists. {Early  Missionary  Enterprises,  by 
Smith,  p.  39.) 

In  the  year  1620,  a  considerable  number  of 
Non-couformists  emigrated  to  America,  having 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
These  were  followed  by  a  more  numerous  com- 
pany in  1629.  This  new  colony  received  the 
designation  of  New  England.  Rev,  Jchn 
Eliot,  a  holy  and. zealous  young  minister, 
joined  the  emigrants  in  1632.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  faithful  and  laborious  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston. 
During  this  period  he  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  miserable  and  destitute  state  of  tiie  North 
American  Indians,  He  studied  their  difficult 
language,  and  occasionally  itinerated  and 
preached  among  them;  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness Qf  seeing,  not  only  an  increase  of  civil- 
ization in  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  also 
of  witnessing  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  hearts  of  some  of  tiie  people.  In  1646, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  mission  among^  the 
native 'tribes,  having  accomplished  the  difficult 
task  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Mohegdn  dialect.  *  Two  editions  of  this  ver- 
sion were  afterwads  printed ;  the  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  in  1661-4,  in  quarto. 
Of  this  edition.  Dr.  Cotton  MaVier  states  as 
two  curious  facts,  that  this  was  the  first  Bibte 
ever  printed  in  America,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  translation  was  written  with  one  pen.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  1685,  in  quarto. 
Towards  this  impression  and  the  mission  geni^ 
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rally,  the  lion  Robert  Boyle  gave  £500. 
Eliot  was  afterwards  assisted  by  o}her  zealous 
and  able  missiouaries,  among  whom  John  Cotr 
ton  and  the  Mayhews,  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  The  former  possessed  such  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  to  have  the 
correction  and  emendation  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  thQ  Bible  committed  to  him.  The 
family  of  the  Mayhews  was  eminent  for  its 
missionary  spirit  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mayhew 
was  an  excellent  evangelist  to  the  neighboring 
heathen.  In  a  few  years,  two  -hundred  and 
eighty-two  Indians  renounced  their  faUe  gods, 
and  turned  to  the  Lord.  After  the  death  of 
this  excellent  man,  his  father,  the  governor  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  felt  so  much  concern  for 
the  poor  Indians,  that,  seeing  no  probability 
of  a  regular  minister  to  succeed  his  son,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  language,  and  then  preached 
to  them  with  acceptance  and  success.  He 
continued  to  labor  among  them  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  a  pious 
grandson  associated  with  him. 

HiacoomeSf  who  afterward  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion. This  convert,  though  opposed  and  de- 
rided by  his  brethren,  manifested  so  much 
boldness  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
that  many  were  induced  to  renounce  their 
former  idolatrous  practices,  and  embrace  the 
Gospel.  In  1650,  such  was  the  anxiety  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Indians  to  hear  the 
word  of  life,  that  Mr.  Mayhew,  to  accommo- 
date them,  preached  weekly  at  different  parts 
of  the  island.  About  this  time,  schools  were 
established  among  them.  In  1674,  there  were 
supposed  to  be  2  or  3,000  Indians  on  this  and 
a  neighboring  island,  of  whom,  1,500  were 
praying  Indians;  50  were  regular  church 
members. 

Soon  after  this,  the  number  of  Indians  be- 
gan to  decrease,  so  that,  in  1792,  the  whole 
number  amounted  only  to  about  440.  While 
the  Indians  were  fast  verging  toward  annihi- 
lation, the  zeal  of  the  Maynew  family  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  did  not 
abate.  Five  successive  generations  have  be^B 
indefatigable  laborers  on  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands. 

Gbntury  XVIII.— The  eighteenth  "century 
opened  by  the  institution  of  me  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  PartSf 
for  a  particular  account  of  which  see  the  arti- 
cle under  that  head.  The  Danish  mission  to 
India  was  undertaken  early  in  this  centur}^,  in 
consequence  of  representations  to  the  king, 
Frederick  IK.,  by  one  of  his  chaplains.  Appli- 
cation having  been  made  to  the  professors  of 
divinity  at  Halle,  for  suitable  persons  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  mission,  Messrs.  iiegenbalg  and 
Flulscho  were  recommended  and  appointea.  In 
1705  they  sailed  for  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  arrived  tliere  on  the  9  th  of 
July,  1706.    These  missionaries  were  followed 


by  three  others,  who  arrived  al  the  C«pe  of 
Good  Hope  in  1709.  This  mission  was  early 
assisted  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  which  sent  out  a  print- 
ing-press, with  the  requisite  apparatus  of  type, 
&c.,  and  one  hundred  reams  of  paper,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Jonas  Finck,  a  native  of  Sile- 
sia, as  a  printer.  By  this  means  the  mission- 
aries were  enabled  to  print  a  number  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Malabar  school,  which  they 
had  commenced,  besides  various  tracts,  but 
especially  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Tamil,  begun  hjB.  Zeigenhalg,  and  completed 
by  B,  SchuUze,  In  1714,  B.^  Zeigenbalg  re- 
turned to  Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  honored  with  an  audience  by  the 
king,  George  L  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  mission.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  the  **  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge."  The  king[  and  the  Society 
encouraged  the  Oriental  missionary  to  proceed 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Tamil  tongue,  which  they  designated  "  the 
grand  work ;"  the  former  addressnig  them  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  encouragement, 
signed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  first 
missionary  Ziegenbalg  had  finished  his  course, 
he  was  followed  by  other  learned  and  pious 
men,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number  io  the  period 
of  a  uundred  years  —  among  whom  were 
Schultze,  Joenicke,  Gericke,  and  Swartz,  whose 
ministry  has  been  continued  in  succession  for 
many  years ;  until  the  missions  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Indian  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  England. — {See  Buchanan's  ResearcJies,  p. 
65 ;  and  Morrison's  FaViers  and  Founders, 
Vol.  I.  p.  159.) 

In  1714,  the  King  of  Denmark  established 
the  Bxtyal  College  of  Missions  at  Copenhagen, 
for  the  instruction  and  preparation  of  mission- 
aries. In  connection  witli  this  college,  the 
celebrated  University  of  HaUe,  in  Saxony,  may 
very  justly  be  noticed,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  general  objects,  but  more  especially  from 
its  naviqg  provided  the  Danish  mission  with 
its  first  missionaries,  and  several  others,  pro- 
foundly learned  and  most  able  men.  This  ex- 
traordinary institution  was  begun  by  the  pious 
Dr.  Herman  Augustus  Franclcet  as  an  orphan 
house,  erected  by  voluntary  donations,  and 
continued  increasing  in  other  departments  oi 
an  important  nature  until  it  became  deserv- 
ing of  royal  patronage,  and  the  desij^nation  of 
a  university.  Connected  with  the  institution 
are  an  oriental  and  theological  college,  for  the 
study  of  eastern  languages,  and  the  instruction 
6f  missionary  candidates ;  a  medical  school ; 
a  seminarv  for  catechists ;  and  an  extensive 
printing-office,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  different 
languages.  At  one  period  tnis  university  had 
more  than  3,000  stuaents  from  difierent  parta 
of  Europe.  The  Canstein  and  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  also  intimatelv  associatbd  with  this 
other  benevolent  establishments  of  Halle,  The 
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Gaostein,  or  Bible  Institation,  was  established 
in  1710  by  Charles  Hildebrandj  Baron  de  Can- 
stein,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and  selling 
Bibles  and  Testaments  at  a  moderate  price,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  general  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1805,  above  three  millions 
of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  or  Testament  had 
been  distributed.  The  founder  of  the  Jewish 
Institution,  formed  professedly  for  the  conver- 
sion of  J<*W8  and  Mohammedans,  was  Dr. 
John  Henry  Cdlinbere^  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Professor  Francke,  and  afterwards  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Halle.  One  of 
his  most  eminent  coadjutors  was  Mr.  Suphen 
Sckultz,  who  was  manv  years  engaged  in  the 
East  in  missionary  labors,  and  returned  from 
Turkey  to  Halle  in  1756. 

In  reverting  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  learn,  from  the  follow- 
ing^ questions,  propounded  to  their  mission- 
arira,  that  their  instructions  were  Scriptural 
and  sound  :  **  Have  you  discovered  some  true 
working  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  the  catechu- 
mens t  Are  you  sure  there  is  more  in  their 
conversion  than  a  bare  external  compliance 
with,  and  verbal  confession  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  ?  What  proofs  and  indications  have 
you  of  an  inward  work  of  grace?"  The 
venerable  Schwartz  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Danish  College,  though  after- 
ward supported  by  the  English  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  has 
uniformly  aided  the  Danish  Missions,  by  the 
entire  or  partial  maintenance  of  many  of  its 
valuable  missionaries. 

The  Danish  mission  to  Greenland  was  com- 
menced iu  1721,  by  Rev,  Hans  Egede,  This 
devoted  man  had  for  thirteen  years  felt  a  desire 
to  convey  the  Gospel  to  that  inhospitable 
country,  and  made  repeated  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  into  execution.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  raisin?  a  subscription  of  8,000 
rix  dpllars,  and  purchased  a  ship  to  convey 
himself  and  several  settlers,  who  proposed  to 
winter  in  Greenland.  The  king  sanctioned 
and  aided  the  enterprise,  and  settled  upon 
Mr.  Egcde  a  salary  of  SdOO  a  year.  On 
their  arrival  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  habita- 
tion, much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  natives, 
who  called  on  their  conjurors  to  destroy  them. 
Mr.  E^ede  attempted  to  convey  to  the  people 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  imtx>rtant  facts  of 
ke?caled  religion  by  pictures,  but  the  following 
y  *^  he  gained  some  familiarity  with  the  Ian- 
(suage,  and  was  able  to  undertaike  oral  instruc- 
tion. The  arrival  of  a  colleague  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year, '  strengthened  his  hands,  but 
though  the  people  listened  attentively  to  what 
was  told  them,  th^  showed  no  personal  inter- 
est in  his  preaching.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced was  faint,  and  their  curiosity  soon  satis- 
fied. In  1728,  the  King  of  Denmark  resolv^ 
on  prosecating  the  work  with  increased  ener- 


gy, and  a  large  colony,  with  additional  mis- 
sionaries, was  sent  out,  and  established  a  new 
settlement  200  miles  northward  of  Good  Hope, 
the  station  founded  by  Mr.  Egede.  Bilt  tlie 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  ravages  of  a 
malignant  disease  made  them  discontented, 
and  the  accession  of  Christian  YI.  to  the  Dan- 
ish throne  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.  The 
colonists  were  ordered  home;  Mr.  Egede's 
salary  was  stopped ;  and  he  was  ofiered  the 
alternative  of  returning  with  the  rest,  or  re- 
maining on  his  own  responsibility,  with  such 
persons  as  he  could  induce  to  stay  with  him. 
He  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions  for  one 
year,  and  ten  men  to  remain  during  the  win- 
ter, and  with  a  htovy  heart  bade  adieu  to 
his  two  colleagues,  who  returned  with  the 
colony.  A  vessel  arrived  the  next  vear  with 
provisions,  and  having  a  valuable  return 
cargo,  the  king  was  encouraged  to  renew  the 
trade,  and  made  a  ^nerous  donation  to  the 
mission.  This  intelligence  gave  fresh  strength 
to  the  lonely  missionary,  but  his  faith  was 
doomed  to  a  severer  trial.  A  voung  Green- 
lander  who'  had  visited  Denmark  came  back, 
and  shortly  after  died  of  a  disease  that  proved 
to  be  the  small-pox.  The  contagion  spread 
rapidly,  and  raged  for  twelve  months  with  such 
fatal  effect,  that  for  thirty  leagues  north  of 
the  settlement,  the  country  was  almost  wholly 
depopulated.  Such  was  the  alarm  and  con- 
sternation of  the  natives  at  this  visitation, 
that  many  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Egede,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  did 
all  that  untiring  benevolence  could  do  to  alle- 
viate the  physical  sufferings  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  t£e  unhappy  Greenlanders ;  they 
were  much  affected  by  their  kindness,  and 
manifested  the  liveliest  gratitude.  The  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  in  1734,  by  the  arrival  of 
three  assistants,  one  of  them  a  son  of  Mr. 
Egede.  The  venerable  pioneer,  regardingthe 
number  as  wholly  inadecjuate,  returned  to  Den- 
mark. His  representations  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  new  colonies,  and  the  send- 
ing of  additional  missionaries.  But  the  effi- 
ciency and  interest  of  the  Danish  mission 
shortly  declined.  It  had  not  been  wholly  in 
vain,  but  its  fruits  were  scanty,  and  the  chief 
agency  in  imparting  Christianity  to  Greenland 
was  now  manifestly  committed  to  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians. — (Hist,  View  of  Earlier 
Missions,  hyJj.'E.  Smith,  p.  31.) 

While  attending  the  coronation  of  Christian 
VLy  king  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1731, 
Count  Zimendorf  was  brougnt  into  intercourse 
with  two  Greenfandtrs,  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Hans  Egede,  and  from  them  he  learned 
with  regret  that  the  Danish  government  had 
determined  on  abltndoning  tneir  mission  to 
that  forlorn  race.  On  the  same  occasion  ho 
met  with  a  West  Indian  negro,  of  the  name  of 
Anthony,  who  told  him  that  while  in  the  island 
of  St  Thomas,  when  sitting  alone  on  the 
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shore,  he  had  frequently  and  earnest^  sighed 
for  a  reyelatioD  from  heaven.  By  a  remarka- 
ble providence  of  God  he  had  been  brought  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  had  received  instruction 
in  Christianity,  and  was  baptized.  Having 
enlarged  in  a  touching  manner,  on  the  deplor- 
able state  of  the  negro  slaves  of  8t  Thomas, 
and  referred  with  anguish  of  heart  to  the  mis- 
eries endured  by  a  beloved  sister,  who,  like 
himself,  had  sighed  for  the  light  of  truth ;  he 
added  that  if  God  were  to  8e^ifl  teachers  to  in- 
struct the  negroes  in  the  way  of  salvation,*he 
had  no  doubt  that  his  sister,  and  many  others 
similarly  afEected,  woukl  gladly  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. 

These  accounts  of  the  poor  Greenlanders, 
and  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  greatly  affected 
the  benevolent  mind  of  Zinzendorf,  and -on  his 
return  to  Herrnhut  in  July,  he  communicated 
his  impressions  to  the  congregation.  So  pow- 
erful was  the  e£fectof  his  narrative  that  several 
of  the  brethren  immediately  offered  themselves 
for  missionary  service  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Greenland. 

This  extraordinary  band  of  Christian  disci- 
ples, the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  numerous 
body,  that  for  a  century  and  a  half,  against 
powerful  enemies,  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  truth  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  found 
a  refuge  from  persecution  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  Ufptr 
Lutatia.  Thousands  had  been  driven  into 
banishment,  and  in  their  scattered  condition, 
they  and  their  descendants  had  either  been 
absorbed  into  otha:  communions,  or  had  lost  in 
a  great  measure  the  power  of  that  faith  which 
had  been  sealed  witn  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  confesaors. 

It  is  now,  (October,  1854,)  1^2  years  since 
the  Moravians  entered  the  great  &ld  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise ;  and  though  their  oongrc- 
j^tion  at  the  time  the;^  commenced  their  efforts 
m  1732  consisted  of  little  more  than  six  kun- 
dred  persons,  most  of  them  poor  and  despised 
exiles,  such  was  their  seal  and  disinterestcduess 
in  their  Master's  service,  that  in  less  than  nine 
years  after,  they  had  sent  miasionaries'to  Green- 
land,  to  St.  TnomaSj  to  St,  Croix,  to  Sttrinam, 
and  to  Berbiee,  to  the  North  American  Indians^ 
to  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina,  to  Lapland, 
to  Tartary,  to  Guiana,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  The  success- 
es that  crowned  these  enterprises,  thus  so  hum- 
bly begun,  will  be  found  narrated  in  their  pro- 
per places  in  this  work. 

Tne  mission  at  Stockbridge  among  the  Mohe- 
eon  Indians,  was  commenced  in  1734  by  the 
Rev,  John  Sergeant,  then  tutor  in  Tale  College. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
at  whose  death  Rtv.  Jonathan  Edtmrds  took 
charge  of  the  mission  for  six  years. 

In  1735  John  Wesley  arri^  in  Georgia,  to 
instruct  the  Indians  of  that  state,  where  he 
remained  till  17  38.  The  founder  of  Methodism 
thus  began  his  career  as  a  foreign  missionary. 


In  1743  the  devoted  Damd  Brumard  began 
his  labors  among  the  Indians  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Scottish  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  after  four  Tears  of 
successful  labor  he  expired  in  the  home  of 
President  Edwards,  in  Northampton,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  1747.  The  record  of  his 
life  b^  Edwards,  held  up  his  career  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Christian  world;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  missionary  devotion 
of  William  Carey  and  Henry  Martyn,  was 
nourished,  if  not  kindled,  by  the  contemplation 
of  his  brief  but  triumphant  course.  A  com- 
plete view  of  Indian  missions  in  North  Amer- 
ica would  not  fail  to  include  at  least  a  passing 
notice  of  JOr.  lVheelock*s  Seminary  for  tJie  edu- 
cation of  Indians  and  missionaries,  founded  in 
1748,  at  Lebanon,  Ct.,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  of  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  Rev.  Samson  Oaum,  distinguished  as  an 
effective  Indian  preacher ;  of  Uie  forty  years' 
minis^  of  Kirldand  among  the  Indians  of 
New  I  ork ;  of  the  labors  and  suflferings  of 
the  Moravians ;  and  of  others  who  did  their 
part  toward  the  rescue  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
from  the  fate  which  uniformly  overtakes  sav- 
ages when  brought  into  conflict  with  civiliza- 
tion, unless  it  is  arrested  by  the  conservative 
force  of  Christianity.  The  proper  effect  of 
these  benevolent  efforts  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  vices  and  rapacity  of  the  European  set* 
tiers,  and  bv  the  wars  in  which  European  pol- 
icy involved  the  colonies.  But  that  any  rem- 
nants of  the  once  powerful  tribes  formerly 
inhabiting  the  countrjr  east  of  the  All^hanies 
have  been  preserved,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
elevating  influences  of  Christianity,  imparted 
by  those  devoted  men  whose  labors  have  been 
reviewed,  sustained  by  active  charity  in  Europe 
and  America. — (SiaTH,  p.  47 ;  Prtnce's  Chris- 
tian liistory,  and  Brainard^s  Life,  p.  47.) 

The  ardent  zeal  of  Wedgy  and  IVhitefield  and 
their  associates,  now  began  to  develop  itself. 
Their  plans  of  operation  both  in  England  and 
America,  were  practically  missionary;  and 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  restore  the 
spirit  of  an  evangelic^  Christianity.  To  this 
fact  the  grateful  testimony  of  CfanstiaDS  of 
various  draominations  has  been  willingly  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  energetic  words  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lass of  Cavers,  we  may  remark :  "  The  Wesley- 
ans,  after  Christianizing  the  abandoned  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  encountering*  the  rac^e 
of  their  own  savage  countrvmen,  often  battfci 
by  their  own  civil  or  reugious  *  guides-  tb«* 
neighboring  magistrate  or  clergyman — ^bave 
carried  the  same  zeal,  dexterity  and  success  to 
the  skives  of  the  West  Indies,  moie  docile  than 
their  masters ;  and  to  the  savages  of  the  r^ 
motest  countries  and  islands.  1^  infuriated 
and  dangerous  than  the  rude  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  England."— (fncydbpM^ra  Bn^ 
nica.  Article  ^^Religious  Missioms."  .  VoL  iU^ 
Fart  L)  No  doubt  these  labors  for  the  rev^ 
vol  of  pure  religion  tended  to  evoke  that  spvn 
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of  devoticm  ffom  which  the  miaBiOnoiy  seal  of 
the  chorches  bodied  itseli'  forth  in  the  organi- 
mtioos  which  characterized  the  cloee  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  comBiencemeDt  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  oentary. 

Id  1760,  the  Rev.  Christian  Frederick  Sfwartz 
arriyed  at  TranqiiAar^  and  entered  upon  thoee 
apoBtolic  labors  which  have  linked  nis  name 
imperishably  with  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  Chnstianity  in  India.  He  had  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  Tamil  while  at  the 
nniversity,  to  aid  in  examining  the  proo6  of  a 
TersioD  of  the  Scriptores  in  that  language,  an 
incident  which  is  snroosed  to  have  suggested 
to  him  the  desiffn  of  devoting  himself  to  mis- 
sionary life.  On  his  arrlv^  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  such  ardor  and  success,  that  in 
four  months  he  commenced  preaching.  His 
labors  were  indefatigable,  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 
and  throughout  the  Gamatic,  for  the  spaqe  of 
fifty  years.  His  purit|r,  sincerity,  and  disinter- 
estMness  won  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and 
those  even  who  rejected  his  doctrine  gave  him 
the  tribute  of  their  unaffected  veneration.  In 
the  distracting  wars  that  marked  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  British  India,  his  active  be- 
nevolence W88  exerted  to  relieve  misery  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  and  more  than  once  he 
was  sent  to  negotiate  treaties,  as  the  only  Eu- 
ropean who  eonld  be  trusted  by  the  natives. 
\fhea  a  garrison  was  threatened  with  famine, 
and  the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  furnish 

Srovisions,  through  fear  that  the  supplies  would 
e  sdsed  without  compensation,  they  accepted 
the  security  of  the  venerated  missionary  for 
the  whole  amount  needed.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  both  to  the  British  and  to  the 
native  princes,  yet  scrupulously  avoided  receiv- 
ing anv  gifts  or  emoluments  that  might  taint 
him  with  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  .motives, 
and  sedulously  guarded  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  any  transactions  that  might  impair 
his  infloence  aa  a  Christian  and  a  preacher  of 
the  Goq^  With  all  the  humility  of  a  child, 
and  the  wisdom  of  mature  experience,  the  harm- 
lesness  of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, he  was  enabled  to  t^tify  to  the  truth  in 
eveory  place  and  among  all  grades  of  society. 
At  his  death  he  was  mourned  as  a  fiither,  and 
the  Ri^ah  of  Tar^e  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  which  is  re- 
markable as  the  only  specimen  of  English 
verse  attempted  by  an  Indian  prince.  SwarU 
had  in  his  life  time  acc|uired  oonsiderable  pro- 
perty, through  the  kindness  of  the  English 
Kovernment  and  the  native  princes.  When 
he  was  dying,  he  said :  "  Let  the  eause  of 
Christ  be  my  heir/'  When  his  colleague,  the 
pious  Oendce,  was  departing,  he  also  b^ueatb- 
ed  his  property  to  the  mission.  And  afterwards, 
another  of  the  mtisionaries,  Mr.  KofdoffgtkYey 
from  his  private  funds,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pagodas  a  year. — (See  Greenfieid's  Sketches  of 
ti£  JDaauk  ihamf  p.  145.)    At  the  death  of 


Swarta  the  native  Christians  connectea  with 
the  mission  were  counted  by  thousands.  The 
fruit  of  his  toils  was  gathered  rapidl)r  by  his 
successors.  Bishop  HAer,  writing  in  1826, 
says,  *'  There  are  in  the  south  of  India  about 
200  Protestant  congregations ; "  and  he  esti- 
mated thei^  number  at  «bout  15,000.  Many 
were  undoubtedly  merely  nominal  Christians, 
as  the  Lutheran  missionaries  were  much  leas 
exacting  in  the  qualifications  they  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  sacraments,  than  later 
missionaries  have  bera;  yet,  considering  the 
purity  of  their  preaching  and  the  devout  spirit 
m  which  their  labors  were  conducted,  a  lar^ 
measure  of  piety  must  have  been  the  result. 
These  missions  have  since  come  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  London  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Calcutta.—  (Smithy  p. 
31.J 

In  1769,  the  English  Wesleyan  MethodisU 
began  to  send  forUi  tneir  missionaries.  Eleven 
were  commissioned  for  America,  whose  labors 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  next  sent  missionaries  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  their 
missionary  operations  were  not  regularly  organ- 
ized until  1816. 

We  now  approach  the  commencement  of 
that  period  which  has,  by  way  of  preeminence, 
been  designated  the  Missiokart  Aob,  when 
the  various  churches  of  Christ  be^an  to  wake 
up  to  \\fy  and  activity  on  behalf  ot  the  heathen 
world ;  and  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals 
and  churches  were  succeeded  by  the  great  or- 
ganized agencies  of  the  present  day ;  a  list  of 
which,  with  the  time  of  tneir  organization,  we 
give  in  the  following  table.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular history  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of 
these  societies  and  their  operations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  other  parts  of  this  work.  All 
the  more  prominent  societies  are  noticed  under 
their  respective  names,  in  their  places  in  the 
alphabet : — 

Great  BRrrAiK. 

» 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 

Foreien  Parts,  1701. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1792. 
I^ndon  Missionary  Society,  1795. 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  1796. 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  1796. 
Church  Missionary  Society,  1800. 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1816. 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  1817. 
Methodist  JS^ew  Connection  Missionary  Soci- 

et;r,  1819. 
Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Church  of 
^Scotland,  1824. 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1830. 
Foreign  Mission  Schemo  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church  in  Ireland,  1840. 
Welsh  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1842. 
Lew-chew  Naval  Mission,  1843. 
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Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church 

of  Scotland,  1843. 
Associate  Relief  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Scotr 

land,  1843. 
Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Presbyterian 

Gharch  in  England,  1844. 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Synod,  united  in  1 847. 
Borneo  Gharch  Mission,  1846. 
Chinese  Society  for  Fnrthering.the  Promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  China,  and  the  Adja* 

cent  Countries,  1850. 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 

among  the  Jews,  1808. 
British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

Gospel  among  the  Jews,  1841. 

Gbbkant. 

Mmsions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1732. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Mis- 
sions amon^  the  Heathen,  at  Berlin,  1824. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  1828. 

North  German  Missionary  Society,  1836. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  at 
Leipsic  (formerly  at  Dresden,)  1836. 

Evangelical  Union  for  the  Spread  of  Christi- 
anity among  the  Heathen,  {Goesner's)  1836. 

Berlin  Missionary  Union  for  China,  1850. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  at  Berlin,  1822. 

Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Bremerlehe 
and  Vicinity,  1839. 

Rhenish-Westphalia  Union  for  Israel,  1843. 

Hamburg- Altona  Union  for  Israel,  1844. 

Evangelical  Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  1845. 

Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 1845. 

Holland. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  1797. 
Netherlands  Union  for  cooperating   in   the 
Spread  of  Christiaiiity  among  the  Jews. 

Uhitrd  States. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign' 
Missions,  1810. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  1814. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1819. 

Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
1833. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  1835. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  1837. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  1837, 

Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1842. 

American  Indian  Mission  Association,  1842. 

Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  1843. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  1844. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  1845. 

Misflionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  1845. 


American  Missionary  Association,  1846. 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1849. 
American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condi* 
tion  of  the  Jews,  1823. 

Switzerland. 

Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  Basle,  1816*. 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel,  at  Basle. 

France. 

Paris  Society  of  Evangelical  Missions,  1822. 
Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  at  Strassburg. 

Sweden. 

Swedish  Missionary  Society,  1835. 
Missionary  Society  at  Lund,  1846. 

Norway. 
Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  1842. 

British  Amsbiga. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod  «>f  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

As  an  approximation  to  an  estimate  of 
what  this  missionary  Christianity  has  done  for 
the  world  during  the  eighteen  centuries  wo 
have  sketched,  in  establishing  the  institutions 
of  the  Gk)spel,  and  bringing  men  into  that  re- 
lation to  its  agencies,  from  which  their  enlight- 
enment and  salvation  may  spring, — we  shall 
here  insert  a  quotation  from  a  writer  of  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Mr.  Turner^  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  gives  the  following 
tabular  statement, "  as  a  conjectural,  but  pro£ 
able,  representation  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  world :" 


1st  Cent 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 


19 


19 
99 


99 


99 


99 


500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000.000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 


10th  Cent.  50,000.000 


11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 


99 


99 
99 


99 


99 
99 


99 


70,000,000 

80,000,000 

75,000,000 

80,000,000 

100,000,000 

125,000,000 

155,000,000 

200,000,000 


— (Ferussao.  Bctll,  Univers.  Geog,  p.  4,  Jan. 
1827.)  ' 

<*  But  I  think,"  he  adds,  *"  in  this  nmeteenth 
century,  the  real  number  of  the  Christian  po- 
pulation of  the  world  is  nearer  to  three  hun- 
dred miUi<m$t  and  is  visibly  much  increasing, 
from  the  missionary  spirit  and  exertions  which 
are  now  distinguishing  the  chief  Protestant 
nations  in  the  world." — (Vol.  lU.  p.  484,  note, 
6th  edition.) 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  con- 
necting  links  in  that  chain  of  Christian  labors 
which  unites  the  misBionary  exertions  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  down  through  the  evangeli- 
cal efforts  of  subsequent  centuries,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  present  glorious  development 
in  our  own  day ;  and  have  at  the  same  time 
glanced  at  the  workings  of  that  all-wise  and 
gracious  Providence,  which  in  every  age  has 
been  operating,  not  only  in  the  religioos,  but 
also  in  the  politics,  the  arts,  tbe  icieiieeB,  aiid 
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the  Uierature  of  our  race,  to  prepare  the  world 
for  the  full  milleDnial  glory  of  tne  latter  days. 
— Condensed  from  an  original  atiicle  prqnired 
by  Rev.  W.  Butlbr. 

£AST  CAPE  :  A  station  of  the  Charch 
MisBionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
beaatifal  valley  of  Waiapn,  through  the  centre 
of  which  runs  the  river  of  that  name. 

£B£N£ZEB  :  A  station  and  a  colony  of 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  river. 

EBENEZEB  CHAPEL :  A  station  of  the 
Liondon  Missionary  Society  in  Demerara,  W.  I. 

EDINA :  A  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mechlin  river,  in  Western  Africa,  formerly 
a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  mission. 

EGYPT  is  so  well  known,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  travelers  are  so  generally  accessible, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  to  say  much  of  its  geography,  topogra- 
phy, or  histoiy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  south 
by  Nubia,  west  by  Lybia,  and  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  being  about  500  miles  in 
length,  and  some  parts  of  it  250  in  breadth. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
Delta,  or  lower  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  higher  ports,  which 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  high  hills  and 
abrupt  banks.  The  mountains  oh  the  cast  of 
the  Nile  extend  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  are 
only  inhabited  by  Bedouins.  The  principal 
towns  and  villages  are  on  the  eastern  side  ol 
the  Nile.  The  whole  area  of  arable  soil  has 
been  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  16,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  nearly  half  the  sur- 
fiioe  of  Ireland 

Ihis  country,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
■cieoces,  has  been  for  centuries  trodden  be- 
neath the  iron  hoof  of  Moslem  and  Turkish 
despotisiiL  It  is  now,  however,  in  a  kind  of 
transilion  state,  in  which  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  people  are  undergoing  a 
great  and  rapid  change.  Fanaticism  is  every 
aay  becoming  less  powerful  in  Egypt;  and 
the  ancient  Asiatic  manners  and  customs  are 
&st  giving  way  to  the  European. 

The  political  revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has 
been  subject  from  time  immemorial,  have 
given  its  population  a  mixed  character,  llie 
following  estimate  of  the  different  races  of  its 
present  population,  made  by  Mr.  Jjane,  is,  we 
believe^  the  moet  recent : 

.  1,750,000 
150,000 
10,000 
5000 
5000 
2000 
5000 


Arab  Egyptians   . 

Christian  Egyptians  (Copts) 

Turks    .... 

Syrians     .        ... 

Qreeks 

Armenians        •        • 

Jews  •        •        •       . 


1,927,000 


Egypt  preBents  great  fiicilities  for  the  intro- 
dQctioooitlMQo^uitotheiiorth«tttern  por- 


tions of  Africa.  Independent  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who,  though  ignorant  and  degraded,  still 
keep  alive  the  name  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  a  perpetual  concourse  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  interior.  Caror 
vans  from  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Timbuctoo^ 
are,  at  the  proper  seasons,  in  constant  ao- 
tivity. 

MBSIONS. 

ChvbghMissionabtSociett^ — Several  Ger- 
man missionaries,  with  their  wives,  sent  out  by 
this  society,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Sept  6, 
1826,  and  employed  themselves,  at  first,  in  the 
study  of  Arabic,  preachiiig  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  and  in  making  tours,  distributing 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  which  were  received 
with  great  readiness  by  the  Copts.  Their 
arrival  occasioned  a  great  sensation,  especially 
among  the  Franks,  who  considered  it  a  hope- 
less undertaking. 

The  location  of  this  mission  was  at  length 
fixed  at  Cairo,  where,  in  1830,  they  had  two 
schools,  with  51  boys  and  21  girls,  consisting 
of  Greeks,  Copts,  Armenians,  and  Boman 
Catholics.  They  found  it  impracticable  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  congregations  of  the 
native  Christians,  who  would  not  assemble  ibr 
fear  of  their  priests ;  but  they  m^de  known 
the  Gospel  in  religious  conversations,  from 
house  to. house,  and  with  those  who  visited 
them.  The  Mohammedans  were  inaccessible, 
as  it  was  death  to  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  some  Molmmmedan  boys  were  ad- 
mitted iuto  their  school.  In  1833,  a  board- 
ing-school was  commenced,  with  ten  bo}'8; 
designed  for  training  teachers  and  catechists. 
In  1834,  a  chapel  was  erected,  by  subscrip- 
tions obtained  on  the  spot  In  1835,  the  mission 
was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
plague,  which,  for  some  time,  carried  off  1,500 
daily.  .In  1840,  it  was  reported  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  in  the  difierent  quarters  of  the 
town,  no  less  than  six  religious  meetings  had 
been  established  by  the  native '  Copts,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
the  Patriarch  had  sanctiotled  them,  remarking 
that  it  was  better  to  meet  to  read  the  word 
of  God,  than  to  drink  brandy  and  commit 
sin.  He  had  also  been  induced  to  sanction 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
in  Egpyt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptio 
clergy. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Lieder  writes,  '*  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  various  vexations  arising  from 
political,  civil,  and  religious  causes,  we  are 
able  to  say,  that  not  only  have  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  the  general  civilization  ot 
the  people,  advanced  beyond  all  expectation, 
but  that  a  pleasing  religious  movement  has 
also  been  observer  among  the  Christians 
within  this  city." 

In  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Abyssinia,  the  church  in  that  country  hod 
been  for  a  number  of  years  without  an  Abuno, 
or  Patriarch.    In  1841,  a  deputation  applied 
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to  the  Patriarcli  of  Alexandria  for  one,  and 
he  appointed  'a  young  man  named  Andraos, 
who  nad  been  partly  edncated  in  the  society's 
school  at  Cairo.  Although  bat  21  years  of 
age,  he  received  the  appointment  on  account 
of  his  learning  and  religions  character.  He 
took  with  him  1,000  copies  of  Testaments,  and 
other  portions  of  Scripture ;  and  it  was  hoped 
the  event  might  prove  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  in  Abyssinia. 

In  1846,  eleven  Roman  Catholic  nuns  ai^ 
rived  at  Cairo,  with  large  means,  and  pur- 
chased the  extensive  house  of  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Egypt,  for  purposes  of  education. 
In  1849,  two  Boman  Catholic  priests  in 
Egvpt,  one  of  them  Secretary  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  other,  Superior  of  the  Convent  at 
Cairo,  renounced  the  errors  of  Bomanism, 
and  made  a  profession  of  Protestantism, 
which  created  a  great  stir  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 

In  October,  1849,  Bidiop  Gobat  visited  this 
mission ;  and,  in  a  letter  dated  Jerusalem, 
Jan.  9, 1850,  he  gives  the  following  views  re- 
specting the  policy  and  results  of  the  mission : 
"  The  missionaries  seem  to  follow  almost  too 
strictly  the  plan  on  which  the  mission  was  be- 
gun 24  years  ago :  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
the  clergy,  especially  of  the  high  clergy  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  with  the  view  of  influencing 
them  gentlv,  in  the  hope  that  by  slow  degrees 
ihey  would  become  convinced  of  the  errors, 
and  themselves  reform  their  respective  churches. 
But  this  syttem  has  failed  ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  toiu  ever  fail^  with  the  several  Eastern 
churches,  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Individual  conversion  must  be  the  aim,  as  the 
only  means  of  prosecuting  reformation." — 
**  Besides  the  disBemi nation  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  other  ^ood  books,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  the  scriptural,  though  imperfect  education 
of  hundreds  of  youth,  the  results  of  the  mission 
are,  the  conversion  of  a  few  individuals,  some  of 
whom  have  died  in  the  faith ;  a  few  enlighten- 
ed youth  dispersed  through  Egypt ;  and  many 
members  of  the  different  communities  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  supersti- 
tions and  traditions,  and  to  respect  Protestant- 
ism." This  last,  he  represents  as  a  great 
change  from  what  it  was  when  they  first  l^an 
to  preach  the  (3U)spel  in  Egypt  "  Yet,"  he 
says,  **  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Egyptian  mission  has  not  had  the 
Bucceas  which  might  have  been  expected."  He 
recommends  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  these  views.  At  a 
missionary  conference,  held  in  Jerusalem,  May 
12, 1851,  it  was  determined  to  continue  this 
nission  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  stands  thus  in 
<ftc  report  for  1852 : 

Stations 1 

Missionaries 2 

Female  Teacher 1 

Male       dOb L 


EIMEO:  AnidandoftiieGtooiviuignmp 
in  the  South  Seas,  about  2o  west  of  TabitL 

ELEUTHEBA :  A  station  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  the   Bahamas, 

ELIM :  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  New-Tear's  river,  60 
miles  from  Genadendal,  near  Cape  Aiguilla. 

ELIOT :  The  first  place  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  among 
the  Choctaw  Indians.  It  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  about  120  miles 
from  the  north  line  of  that  State,  and  nearly 
equidistant  from  its  eastern  and  western  bor- 
ders. It  is  about  400  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the 
Brainerd  station,  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Williams  commenced 
their  labors  there  in  June,  1818. 

EMMA  US  :  A  station  of  the  Ub^ted  Bre- 
thren, in  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

ENGKATOO:  A  village  near  Manlmain, 
in  Burmah,  and  an  out-station  of  the  Maul- 
main  Baptist  mission. 

ENON:  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  White  river,  near 
Algoa  Bay. 

EPISCOPAL  BOARD  OP  MISSIONS  : 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  was  organized  by  the  General 
Convention^  in  1820.  By  the  constitution,  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  Trieimial  General 
Convention.  The  business  of  the  Society  was 
conducted  by  a  Board,  of  which  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  and  patrons  of  the  Society 
were  members  ez-officio,  and  the  remainder 
were  chosen  at  each  r^ular  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  seat  of  operations  was  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  were  auxiliary  societies  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Under  this 
organization,  the  society  went  on  prosperously 
for  fifteen  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention, 
in  1835,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the 
Board,  the  Church  undertaking,  in  her  char- 
acter as  a  Church,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions.    At  each  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  a  Board  of  30  members  is  elected, 
of  which  the  bishops  and  the  patrons  who  bo- 
came  such  prior  to  1829,  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, called  *•  lite  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,"  This  board  appoints,  not  necessarily 
and  not  usually,  from  its  own  number,  two  com- 
mittees, of  eight  members  each,  four  clergymen 
and  four  laymen,  exclusive  of  a  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  each,  and  of  which  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  is  ex-officio  chairman, 
one  to  direct  the  Foreign,  and  the  other  the 
Domestic  Missions.    As  thus  organized,  the 
society  embraces  as  members,  all  the  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  eonstitatkm  provides  that** no  oleigy- 
man  shall  be  appointed  m  miwinBaiy  ^  w 
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Board,  or  bj  eider  of  the  coiamittees,  withont 
the  recommendatioD  of  the  ecclesiastical  an 
thoritj'  of  tbti  diocese  to  nbich  he  belongs 
nor  ehall  any  miffiionary  be  sent  to  officiate 
in  ADj  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the 
clesiastical  aathoritf  of  the  same ;  and 
clergyman  shail  be  t^jpointed  a  miasionary, 
who  IB  not  at  the  time  a  minister  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Chnrch,  of  r^nlar  standing ; 
•nd  the  appointment  of  a  miesionary  may  be 
annulled  at  any  time  by  the  written  direction 
or  ordef  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Chnrch." 

TABOLAK  TRW. 


The  rolIowioK  table  shows  the  a^r^ate 
eeipts  of  both  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Co 
mittecs,  from  their  organization  to  the  change 
in  the  constitution  in  1835,  and,  eince  V    ' 
time,  of  every  year,  with  the  grand  totals. 


T«n. 

d™».Uc- 

rortipi. 

182010  1836 

»7fl,338 

t50,683 

li5 

18,783 

18,050 

31,563 

26,012 

1838 

25,(se6 

27,194 

1839 

29,660 

2fi,347 

I84Q 

19,609 

23,853 

1841 

28,317 

22,918 

1842 

27,517 

29,279 

1843 

35.913 

33,746 

1644 

21,899 

31.032 

1846 

28,870 

38,514 

1646 

36,444 

34,127 

1847 

23,300 

30,691 

1848 

28,635 

40,019 

1849 

27,263 

41,453 

1850 

86,194 

34,800 

1851 

34,302 

37,702 

1852 

30,395 

41.048 

1853 

23,856 

42.050 

Totals, 

8590,424 

9629;iG8 

The  Board  now  have  mistions  in  'VVescern 
Afrieaand  China,  which  they  are  prOBecnting. 
TigonHKly  and  Mccessfally.    lliey  have,  also. 


an  dBcient  numon  in  Greoee,  bat  diMy  de- 
voted to  edncational  intenste.  Their  mis- 
sions to  ICastetn  Christians,  for  a  time,  ab- 
sorbed no  small  share  of  tbeir  means  and 
eSbrts;  bnt  not  being  as  sncctaaful  as  was 
anticipated,  they  have  been  withdrawn  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  ondertaken; 
bnt  the  field,  we  belieTe,  is  not  abandooed,  the 
oommittec  being  aathorized,  whenever  they  shall 
thinh  proper,  to  resume  the  work  in  ench  form 
as  ther  may  jndge  to  be  wjse  and  expedient. 
They  had,  also,  for  some  time,  a  mission  amooK 
the  North  American  Indians ;  bat  this  Geld 
has  been  transfi^rred  to  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee, and  as  yet,  bat  little  progress  has  been 
made  therein. 

RRROMANGA  :  An  island  of  New  He- 
brides, where  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Sbciety.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
lamented  Wilfiams  was  murdered  by  the  na- 

BRiZRUM:  A  station  of  the  Americatt 
Board  among  the  Armenians,  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  ancient  Armenia.  Popnla- 
tion  36.000,  ot  whom  10,000  are  Amieniaiw. 

EUROPE  :  Jr«a.— 3,816,936  sqnsremilea. 
(Ungewitter'a  Baropej  The  continent  ioet 
not  qnito  eqnal  in  eaperficial  contents,  thi 
combing    areas  of  the  United    States  anc 

Popu)atioii.~262,300,000'(U.)  The  propor- 
tion  is  nearly  that  of  seventy  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  The  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories wodd  contain,  if  as  deusely  occupied  as 
Europe,  226,000,000  inhabitants. 

Languaca. — Yba  principal  langnages  are 
thirteen,  derived  from  three  great  fonntwua; 
the  Latin,  the  Tmtimic,  and  ttie  Sdavomc 

Indrpatdent  SHo/a.— Sixty-throe.  Of  Ibese 
^ht  are  Republics ;  twenty-two,  Empires  or 
Kingdoms  ;  eighteen.  Duchies ;  Grteen,  Prin- 
cipalities, Electorates,  &&  Of  these  govern- 
ments, seventeen  are  absolute  ;  forty^aii  con- 
stitutional ;  sovereigns,  nineteen,  of  whom  nine 
are  Catholics ;  eight,  ProtestActs ;  one,  Greek 
Churchman ;  one  Mnasnlnian. 

Tbo  vitality  of  the  Orecian  and  Roman 
form  of  civilization  was  already  exhausted,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sceptre 
was  still  held  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  CtEsars, 
long  after  all  rcli^ioaa  faith  and  national  feel- 
ing had  perished  m  Rome  j  a  phenomenon  re- 
peated, in  onr  day,  on  that  magical  soil.  An 
efifete  civilization,  a  corrupt  society,  and  awild 
combination  of  reGncment  and  barbariam,  pre- 
sented a  rather  discoaragin^  field  of  invasion 
the  beaven-ilescendeo  kmedom  of  Ciirist, 
yet  in  the  vigor  of  its  youtn.  Its  entrance 
into  Europe  was  silent,  and  almost  unnoticed, 
ih  the  persons  of  Jewish  converts  retaroing  to 
their  westCTn  homes  from  Jerusalem  and  tie 
celebrated  feast  of  Pentecost 

But  the  first  formal  invasion  of  Paftanisra, 
and  the  first  organization  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, in  Christian  institutions,  was  made  bj 
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tho  Apo6tle  Paul,  about  a.  d.  51,  at  Philip])!, 
a  provincial  Boinaa  city  in  Macedoo.  Amid 
weariness,  watchings,  fastings,  stonings, 
BcourgingB,  imprisonments,  and  martyrdoms ; 
amid  the  fiercest  opposition  of  philosophers, 
priests,  and  magistrates ;  with  all  the  powers 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  arrayed  against  a 
few  feeble  soldiers  of  Christ,  was  his  kingdom 
established  in  Europe. 

Paganism  as  a  religious  system,  was  then  so 
completely  routed  from  the  field,  that,  at  this 
day  there  are  left  only  a  few  thousand  wander- 
ing tribes,  and  a  few  savages  in  Southern 
Eussia  and  the  northern'  regions,  to  profess 
its  principles.  But,  as  we  snail  see,  history 
confirmiug  and  illustrating  the  language  of 
prophecy,  presents  to  our  view  "the  deadly 
wound  of  tne  beast  healed,  and  all  the  world 
wondering  after  the  beast."  The  organic  body  of 
paganism  was  killed.  The  sfjirit  of  it  went 
out,  seeking  rest,  but  found  it  not;  and  re- 
turned, finding  the  Koman  empire  and  society, 
"empty,  swept,  and  garnished"  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  entering  into  it,  brought  "  seven 
other  spirits  worse  than  the  first"  But  at  pre- 
sent we  only  notice  the  fact  that  paganism,  as 
an  institution,  was  almost  demolished.  Judaism, 
too,  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
church.  So  that  though  it  has  thousands  of 
votaries,  it  retains  no  fortress,  but  every  where, 
simply  craves  permission  to  exist,  and  to  traffic. 
Mohammedanism,  in  the  8th  century,  was 
master  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  15th  century,  when 
it  lost  Iberia,  it  ascended  the  Byzantine 
throne,  which  it  still  feebly  retains.  But  this 
false  religion  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  when 
we  are  enumerating  the  forces  actively  con- 
tending against  Christ  Having  no  mission- 
aries, and  having  lon^  since  laid  aside  the 
policy  of  propaffatiug  its  faith  by  the  sword, 
it  now  chiefly  interests  us  as  one  of  the  for- 
tresses in  which  Satan  defends  his  subjects 
against  the  weapons  of  Christ  Tlic  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches  may  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light,  unless  the  present  measures 
and  war  policy  of  the  Czar  must  be  considered 
as  a  form  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Among  the  victories  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, must  be  enumerated  the  questionable 
conversion  of  Constantine,  probably  tiie  most 
costly  triumph  Christianity  ever  made,  as  it 
immediately  brought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  piety  with  worldling,  and  of  the  Christian, 
name  with  the  Pagan  spirit,  the  desecration 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  merely  an  arm  of  the  civil 
power.  From  that  period  the  fatal  re-action, 
which  had  before  manifested  itself  at  the  ex- 
tremities, reached  the  heart  Paganism  re- 
vived under  Christian  names  and  forms ;  and 
Satan  turned  the  very  arms  and  armies  of 
Christianity  against  Christ  And  to  this  day, 
nearly  three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope still  worship  pagan  gods  in  pa^an  temples, 
with  pagan  rites,  and  pagan  festivals,  all  of 
them  Deariug  Christian  titles.    The  war  cry 


of  this  occidental  pagiioism  is  now,  Ckritt  asad 
the  Church ;  while  it  nas  abated  in  no  degree 
its  original  hostility  to  both. 

I.  Kelioious  Classification  of  the  Peo- 
ple OF  Europe. — The  great  apostasy  from 
truth  and  from  spiritual  worship,  which  began 
to  manifest  itself  openly  as  Cnristianity  bo- 
came  popular,  was  sulbiected  to  many  modify 
ing  influences,  political  intrigues,  military  ad- 
ventures ;  and  the  curious  tides  of  immigration 
resulted  in  producing  those  distinctive  phases 
of  religious  sentiment  and  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, which  now  characterize  respectively 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  European 
family.    I'he  Sclavonic  tribes,  taking  posses- 
sion   of   north-eastern   and    eastern  Europe, 
assimilated  with  the  Greek  Church.    The  Ko- 
manic  races,  occupying  southern  Europe,  never 
really  abandoned  the  distinguishing  spirit  of 
the    old    empire;    a  spirit  of   gross  super- 
stition, servile  subjection  to  authority ;  conso- 
lidated social  organization  under  rigid  law ; 
and    the    ambition    of   universal    dominion. 
They  still  retain  all  the  spirit  of  pagan  hos- 
tility to  Christ,  unchanged.    They  uphold  the 
anti-Christian  power  prominentl)'  portrayed  in 
prophecy :  the  beast,  to  whom  Satan  gives 
energy  to  make  war  on  the  saints.    Protes- 
tantism has  been  engrafted  on  the  old  trunk 
of  the  Germanic  race ;  a  people  controlled  by 
the  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  of 
loyal  and  intelligent  submission  to  rulers  chosen 
by  the  ruled.    "With  them  originated  the  re- 
formation in  the  16th  century,  which  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  condition  of  the  entire  middle  and 
north-western  sections  of  the  continent.   And 
in  fact,  it  had,  at  one  period,  thoroughly  pene- 
trated Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Poland.    But,  by  dragoons  and  Jesuits,  by 
massacres  and  banishments,  tliose  states  were 
restored  to  the  Roman  pontiff.    So  that  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Europe  may  be 
thus  roughly  sketched  in  numbers : 

A.  2^e  Unevangelical  Sects. — Roman  Ca- 
tholic, 133,000,000,  (U.)  Jews,  3,000,000,  (U.) 
*  Greek  Church,  69,000,000,  (U.)  Pagaus, 
750,000,  t  Mohammedans,  7,000,000  (U.)  other 
sects,  1,000,000 ;  inhabiting  the  several  states 
thus:  Roman  Catholics  and  /«rs,  every  state 
of  Europe;  Greek  Christians,  Greece,  Ionian 
Isles,  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria ;  Mo/iammedans, 
Turkey  and  Austria ;  Pagans,  Russia. 

B.  The  Evangelical  Sects.  ^Thcj  are 
computed  to  embrace  about  58,750,000  per- 
sons, J  whom  we  may  conjecturally  state  to  be 
thus  apportioned  to  the  several  denomina- 
tions :  Episcopalians,  13,000,000;  Independents, 
3,980,000 ;  Methodists,  4,000,000;  Presbyteri- 

•  Balrd'R  Retrospect,  p.  190,  ^ 

t  A  writer  in  the  Bonton  Courier,  (April,  1864,)  »<««• 
that  the  profea«on  of  the  Bjanlioe  cr«c«l  are  not  omx  ^ 
majority  in  Free  Greece,  but  alto  half  the  jKjpulatioii  oi 
Austria,  Scrvia,  tc. ;  and  two-ihirda  of  the  population  oi 
Turkey. 
I  littird'a  Balroapect,  p.  IM. 
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ans,  6,973,000;  Baptists,  1,912,000;  Moravians, 
45.(100;  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  and 
United  Churches,  28,840,000.  The  Episcopa- 
lians reside  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Guernsey,  Jer32y,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta.  Yet 
so  many  of  them  are  constantly  abroad ;  and 
the  national  feelin?  of  the  English  is  so  iden- 
tified with  their  religious  sentiments,  that  they 
have  chapels  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Continent.  The  Presbyterians  are  found  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Sw^itzerland,  and  Piedmont  The  Lutherans 
inhabit  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany, 
and  France  chiefly.  The  German  Reformed 
are  mostly  in  Germany.  The  Baptists  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  few  on  the 
Continent  The  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  are  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  PranQa, 
and  Ro^ia.  The  Moravians  are  found  in 
England,  Ireland,  Lusatia,  Silesia,  Gosna,  &c. 
Separate  organizoftion  is  not  so  much  their 
aim,  as  quickening  existing  churches. 

The  distinctions  of  doctrine,  government, 
and  rites,  which  separate  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Europe  into  diffarent  denomina- 
tions, are  so  generally  known,  as  to  need  no 
explanation  here.  Perhaps  the  division  of 
the  German  churches  is  less  understood  in  this 
country.  It  may  therefore  be  remarked  that 
the  difference  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  as 
men  and  Christians,  has  extensively  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  Continental  churcncs.  This 
diflfercnce  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Herzog 
and  Lange.  (as  quoted  by  Professor  Smith, 
Christian  Review,  xvi.  596,)  "  while  it  was 
the  special  office  of  Lutheran  ism  to  protest 
against  all  Judaism  in  the  Church,  it  has  been 
the  special  office  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
protest  against  all  Paganism."  "  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  church  of  priests  f  the  Lutheran 
of  theologians ;  and  the  Reformed  Church  is 
the  church  of  the.  believing  congregation. 
The  first  talks  most  of  the  church ;  the  second, 
of  the  speculative  aspects  of  religion;  the 
Reforroecl  Church  dwells  most  fohdly  upon  the 
plan  of  Redemji^tion."  Calvin  haa  a  clearer 
intellect,  and  a  purer  logic  than  Luther ;  less 
sunerstition  as  a  catholic,  and  a  less  preponder- 
ating imagination.  Hence  the  Reformed  Church 
has  swept  away  more  of  the  rubbish  of  popery, 
and  come  to  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  in 
ecclesiastical  organization ;  while  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  cast  away  the  prague  concep- 
tions of  the  Eucharist,  which  make  the  twi- 
light where  Romanism  most  effectually  docs 
its  work  of  proselyting.  They  differ,  then,  in 
origin,  the  one  being  German,  the  otherFrench ; 
in  doctrinal  bias,  the  one  tending  to  Armini- 
anism,  the  other  being  purely  Calvinistic; 
in  government,  the  one  being  episcopal,  the 
other  Prosbyterian.  They  have  now  been 
amalgamated  in  some  states,  as  Prussia,  Baden, 
&c.  It  was,  however,  a  forced  union,  ab  extra, 
not  voluntary,  and  so  not  vital.  And  yet  it 
^96  working  well  in  Prussia ;  too  well,  indeed, 
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to  meet  the  government's  desire  for  a  firmer 
attachment  to  dogmas  and  distinctive  stand- 
ards ;  as  ensuring  a  more  legal  and  less  demo- 
cratic spirit  than  the  fervent  union  of  real 
believers. 

II.  Estimate  op  thb  SpiarnjAi.  coNDmow 
OP  EcjROPK. — God  alone  knows  the  heart*;  and 
man  is,  at  best,  an  imperfect  judge  of  his  own, 
much  more  of  his  brother's  spiritual  state 
before  the  Omniscient  eye.  And  while  an  in- 
accurate judgment  is  worse  than  useless,  an 
arrogant  judging  of  mall  is  hurtful  to  him  who 
practices  it  A  judgment  is  arrogant,  either 
when  it  is  volunteered  for  a  selnsh  end,  or 
when  it  is  formed  without  adequate  light,  and 
a  conscientious  care.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  important  for  us,  both  to  iudge  the 
religious  systems  undsr  which  our  fellow  m3n 
are  passing  their  brief  probation,  and  also  tc 
form  a  general  estimate  of  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, as  individuals  and  as  bodies.  We 
must  therefore  in  justice  say,  that  we  experi* 
ence  more  sadness  than  joy,  in  counting  the 
numbers  in  the  evangelical  ranks  in  Europe. 
We  fear,  and  for  the  most  cogent  reasons, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  of  Sardis :  havin?  a  name 
to  live,  they  are  dead.  And  with  every  true 
believer,  such  a  conviction  will  incite  to 
prayer  for  the  Spirit  of  life  to  come  down  and 
breathe  on  the  "  valley  of  dr^  bones."  We 
shall  now  refer  to  some  indications  of  the 
present  spiritual  condition  of  the  European 
churches  :^— 

1.  Tiie  condition  of  the  Clergy. — ^The  intellec- 
tual cultivation  of  the  evangelical  clergymen 
is  generally  of  the  highest  order.  And  there 
is  extensively  a  return  to  the  more  direct  study 
of  the  Bible  itself,  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  ministry  in  the  best  ages  of  the 
church.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  left  a  small 
remnant  of  godly  men  in  the  European  minis- 
try ;  but  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  within  that  period.  In  I8I5' 
there  was  probably  not  od0  spiritual,  faithful 
preacher  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France — now  there  are  nearly  300. 
In  England  the  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  were  generally  far  from  possessing  the 
spirit  of  their  office ;  now  there  are  thousands 
of  godly,  earnest  men  in  the  ministry  of  that 
ehurch.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  of  that  largo 
body  called  the  Free  Church.  Even  the  Inde- 
pendents in  Great  Britain,  thirty  years  ago^ 
nad  fallen  far  below  the  type  of  Owen,  Baxter, 
and  Howe.  The  change  in  that  body  of  min- 
isters is  very  cheering.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  German  clergy,  who  had  sunk  deep 
into  the  abominations  of  neology.  About 
half  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Germany  are 
evangelical  in  opinion  and  feeling,  the  rest 
embrace  every  shade  of  opinion — ^moderate  ra* 
tionalisn,  deism,  pantheism,  &c    The 
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gflical  clergy  mtptm  in  learaing  the  clergy  of 
auy  other  nation.  They  are  generally  devout 
men.  The  pulpit  is  disproportionately  tceak 
when  compared  with  the  chairs  of  theological 
Bcieace.  The  number  of  first-rate  ezegetes, 
historians,  theologians,  is  very  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  effective  preachers. 
There  is  too  much  reflection  and  too  little 
action. 

2.  Estimate  of  the  Sabbatk — ^It  is  essential  to 
the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  church,  that  she 
recognize  two  features  of  this  institution  :  its 
divine  authority  and  itsentirely  spiritual  charac- 
ter. But  the  general  declension  of  the  European 
churches  has  sadly  manifested  itself  in  this  di- 
rection. Yet  it  is  cheering  to  witness  the 
many  signs  of  a  healthful  sentiment  reappear- 
ing. Among  other  indications  of  this  we  may 
notice  the  following  facts.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  called  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tinental churches  to  this  subject.  At  Metz, 
Amiens,  Agen,  and  Lille,  in  France,  industrial 
men  and  members  of  liberal  professions  have 
engaged,  by  regular  contracts,  to  abstain  from 
all  work  and  commercial  operations  on  Sun- 
dav.  A  central  council  ror  promoting  the 
▼olantaiy  observance  of  the  Scbbath  has  been 
formed  in  Paris.  And  the  King  o^  Prussia 
has  issued  military  orders  requiring  his  army 
to  observe  it  as  sacred  time.  The  labors  of 
oar  brethren  in  the  British  parliament  are  fa- 
miliarly known.  They  have  led,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  any  important  subject  brought 
before  that  practical  body  of  men,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  facts,  as  to  the 
amount  of  outward  desecration  of  the  Divine 
institution.  The  result  is,  an  accumulation  of 
twwerful  testimony  in  favor  of  at  least  so  much 
legislation  as  shall  throw  the  influence  of  the 
government  on  the  side  of  tiie  Sabbath.  In 
Protestant  (rermany,  however,  the  Sabbath  is 
a  religious  and  social  holiday.  The  people 
follow  the  reformers  in  their  loose  estimate  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  know  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Puritan  Sunday.  The  continental 
r^rmers  never  rea<^hed  the  light  attained  by 
those  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  Switaer- 
land  the  infidel  party,  ascendaat  in  the  govern- 
ment, have  labored  to  pnt  the  Sabbath  where 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  France  placed 
it,  in  the  height  of  their  firem^. 

3.  Religious  Reading  is  another  test  of  ad- 
vancing or  declining  piety.  In  this  light  the 
vast  circolation  of  books  by  the  British, 
French,  and  other  tract  pocieties  is  very  full  of 
promise.  The  British,  French,  and  German 
presses  are  pouring  forth  opntinnally  a  stream 
of  religioas  truth  surpassing  the  productions 
of- any  preceding  age.  Religious  devotional 
books  are  said,  oy  an  intelligent  observer,  to 
be  more  read  in  Germany  tlmn  in  any  other 
oonntry. 

4.  Pamily  Worship. — ^With  Christians  in 
America  the  n^lect  of  at  least  dsAly  domestic 
worship  is  r^arded  as  inconsistent  with  the 


healthy  condition  of  a  church ;  and  vet,  oat  of 
the  small  circle  of  the  evangelical  cnurches  of 
Switzerland  and  France,  Holland  and  Swe- 
den, there  is  evidence  of  a  very  general  want  oi 
family  worship  among  the  evangelical  churches 
of  the  continent 

5.  Discipline  is  another  pillar  of  a  trae 
church,  extending  its  cognizance  of  church- 
members  to  the  following  points:  moral- 
ity; soundness  of  belief ;  outward  fellowship ; 
and  habitual  attendance  on  ordinances.  We 
know  not  an  established  church  in  which  sach 
a  thing  as  discipline,  in  the  Puritan  sense,  is 
recognized. 

6.  Social  Religious  Meeting  are  an  efficient 
means  of  promoting  piety.  But  these  are  gen- 
erally discountenanced  in  the  established 
churches,  though  not  universally  n^lected. 
Th§  dissenters,  and  the  most  evangelical  mem- 
bers of  the  established  churches  generally  de- 
light in  adding  to  the  more  general  and  for- 
mal, the  more  social  and  simple  exercises  of 
prayer-meetings  and  conferences. 

7.  Revivals  and  Conversions. — ^We  do  not  in- 
sist upon  one  specific  form  of  manifesting  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart 
Men  must,  however,  be  converted ;  and  if  we 
are  to  jud^e  from  the  entire  course  of  the 
Church's  history,  conversions  will  be  some- 
times solitaiT,  and  at  others,  in  great  numbers 
at  a  time.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  sui^rnar 
tural  operations  of  the  re^nerating  Spirit  are 
so  much  modified  in  their  manifestations  by 
the  outward  influences  which  affect  their  sub- 
jects, that  it  is  difficult  to  iudge  the  degree  of 
spiritusd  influences  a  people  enjoy,  except  by 
the  more  uniform  and  universal  tests  of  their 
living  "  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  Yet 
there  are  many  social  movements  in  European 
churches,  resembling  the  phenomena  known 
among  us  as  revivals  of  religion.  In  Franca, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  manv  parts  of  Germany, 
they  have  appeared,  especially  in  Fiance,  un- 
der the  labors  of  faithful  evangelists  and  col- 
porteurs, and  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

8.  Rdigious  Education  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  existence  and  advancement 
of  true  godliness  among  a  people.  By  no 
people  has  vaot%  fidelitv  been  mauifntcd  in 
the  religious  education  of  familiea  and  in  pub- 
lic religious  instruction,  than  by  tha  Scotch. 
The  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Knox  to 
secure  a  common  religions  instruction  for  the 
children  of  his  countrymen,  have  produced  re- 
sults of  immeasurable  value  to  that  people,  in 
the  formation  of  personal  character,  and  con- 
sequently in  their  national  history.  The  re- 
cent struggles  of  the  dissenters  in  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  religious  education 
in  public  schools  by  the  Church  of  England, 
have  led  the  dissenters  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  provide  such  education  for  the  poor, 
under  their  own  direction.  The  Congrcgation- 
alists  have  commenced  not  only  their  own  col- 
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Ima,  but  what  we  should  call  a  nonnal 
school,  or  a  school  for  training  religions  teach- 
ers of  pnblic  schools.  It  is  called  the  Homer- 
ton  College,  in  which  were  recentlj^  21  male 
and  28  female  pnpils.  The  necessities  of  the 
case  have  driven  the  governments  of  Europe, 
for  centorieSy  to  provide  for  the  poor  orphans 
within  theii*  dominions.  And  private  philan- 
thropy has  done  much  in  this  respect.  In  the 
seventeenUi  century,  Franeke  instituted  at 
Halle  his  celebrated  orphan-house,  which  has 
trained  nearly  5000  children  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gcspd.  It  has  grown  into  an  im- 
portant institution,  having  several  branches, 
amon^  which  is  the  Canstein  press,  that  has 
alreachr  issued  two  million  Bibles,  and  one  mil- 
lion New  Testaments,  at  a  low  price.  There 
are  in  London  150  ragged  schools,  which  are 
accomplishing  a  work  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance for  the  long  neglected  pauper 
children  of  the  metropolis.  In  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  is  a  very  interesting  institution 
for  reforming  deprravod  children.  It  refuses  to 
bring  together  more  than  one  hundred.  The 
Evangelical  Society  of  France  has  a  valuable 
school  in  the  city  of  Paris,  for  educating  the 
children  of  Boman  Catholic  parents,  which 
has  been  crowned  with  great  success.  Sunday 
schools  originated  in  England,  and  are  gradu- 
ally introduced  in  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Continent 

9.  Christian  Union  is  another  sign  of  tlie 
Church's  spiritual  state.  The  divisions  of  the 
church  are  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  awaken 
aeal,  indeed ;  but  its  strength  is  the  convulsive 
action  of  disease,  not  the  vigorous  movement 
of  health.  And  Rome  has  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage by  presenting  the  false  appearance  of 
unity  in  contrast  with  this  manifest  diversity, 
and  often  even  animosity  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  evangelical  church.  But  we 
may  notice  many  indications  of  a  brighter  day 
approaching.  Among  these  we  place,  first; 
the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
All  the  friends  of  Christian  Union  are  not 
vet  convinced  of  its  value.  It  must,  in  fact, 
be  admitted  that  in  England,  where  it  origi- 
nated, there  was  an  outward  pressure,  which 
might  as  fully  account  for  the  movement  as 
the  simple  attraction  of  brotherly  love.  In 
Prance,  however,  it  appears  to  exist  in  a  purer 
^irit ;  yet  it  must  be  said  for  the  Britisn  Al- 
hance,  that  it  has  nobly  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  in  its  valuable  efforts  to 
liberate  the  Modiat,  and  to  defend  the  Baptists 
in  Prussia.  It  is  slowly  gaining  favor  in  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Qermany.  In  the  latter 
country  there  are  two  institutions  already  ex- 
isting, which,  to  some  extent,  embody  the  same 
principles — ^the  Kirchen-Ta?  and  the  Gusta- 
vos  Adolphus  Society.  Tne  first  of  these 
grew  out  of  the  movement  in  London,  and  is 
promoting  brotherly  love  in  the  Qerman 
churches.  Having  to  contend  with  a  very 
high  church  feeling  in  the  Lutheran  clergy,  it 


is  not  yet  prepared  for  an  affirmation  of  un- 
qualified religious  liberty  as  the  normal  state 
of  man  and  churches.  It  is  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing' Bibles  and  tracts,  and  at  its  last 
meeting  thoroughly  discussed  the  questions  of 
Union,  Schism,  and  Separation.  In  all  such 
discussions  we  may  hope  that  truth  and  char- 
ity will  gain  ground.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Society  was  formed  in  1832,  on  the  second 
centenary  of  the  Protestant  hero's  death  from 
whom  it  was  named.  It  was  organized  **  to 
afford  assignee  to  the  dispersed  and  scattered 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  especially 
to  any  who  may  suffer  oppression ;  to  supply 
their  spiritual  wants,  and  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  chapels,  in  which  the  evangelical  doctrines 
may  be  preached."  At  first  it  was  not  dis- 
criminating in  the  selection  of  its  objects ; 
but  now  stands  on  the  Word  of  God  as  its 
platform.  Among  other  good  deeds,  it  has 
saved  from  utter  extinction  a  church  of  1900 
members  at  Santomysl,  by  reconstructing  its 
mined  church  edifice.  It  expended  last  year 
more  than  $30,000,  mostly  on  churches  siiSer- 
ing  from  Romanist  oppression.  And  not 
least  among  the  signs  of  Christian  union  is 
the  growth  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ations, which  are  entirely  catholic  in  their 
character,  and  are  now  increasin^^  in  number 
in  different  states  of  Europe. 

10.  The  Missionary  Labors  of  the  Church, — 
Here  we  see  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
horizon,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day  for  Europe 
and  the  world.  When  we  consider  what  has 
been  done  in  Europe  and  by  European  Chris- 
tians since  the  days  of  the  Countess  of  Hun- 
tington and  the  Wesleys,  to  spread  abroad 
Bibles,  religions  tracts,  and  missionaries,  we 
feel  assured  th^t  so  much  seed  sown  in  so 
much  faith  and  prayer,  must  be  growing,  now 
in  the  nnnoticea  blade,  soon  to  show  the  ear, 
and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Other  portions 
of  this  Cyclopedia  will  show  what  the  Euro- 
pean churches  are  doing  in  the  great  field  of 
Paganism.  We  shall  here  merely  exhibit  a  ' 
sketch  of  the  missions  conducted  on  their  own 
territory,  and  a  table  of  their  foreign  opera- 
tions. The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  a  Home  Mission  Society. 
They  have  turned  their  attention  recently  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  different  capitals  of  Europe.  In  London 
are  25,000  German  Protestants,  of  whom  not 
1000  attend  worship.  In  Paris  60,000  Ger- 
mans are  found,  exceedingly  degraded,  for  the 
most  part,  having  only  5  churches  and  7  preach- 
ers. In  Lyons  there  are  12,000.  They  re- 
solved, at  their  recent  meeting  in  Berlm,  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  expatriated  countrymen,  and 
report  to  the  several  states,  reqnesting  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  discourage  emi- 
gration, and  to  provide  churches  and  schools 
for  those  who  are  deprived  of  them.  Besides 
this  institution,  the  German  churches  have 
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organized  the  Inner  or  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  Episcopal  aad  the  dissenting 
churches  of  Britain  have  organized  very  effi- 
cient societies  to  labor  in  Ireland.  To  those 
Irish  mission  churches  alone  which  are  sus- 
tained by  the  Congregational  Society  of  Eag- 
landi  more  than  400  members  were  admitt^ 


last  year.  Its  labors  extend  to  nearly  half  a 
million  of  people,  and  it  has  13,000  children  in 
its  Sunday-schools. 

The  followtag  table  presents  an  approzim»- 
tive  view  of  the  contributions  of  the  Kuropean 
evangelical  churches  to  the  missionary  work ; 
and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  complete. 


MEANS  AND   MEN  OF  THB  BtJROPEAN  BVAI^OSLICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


London  If iMlonarjr 

CthuToh  MiMionjiry 

Society  fur  Propagiition  of  Gospel. .. 

Bttptiiit  Missions  (two) 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. . . 


Wedeyan  Ml«iion 

London  Moravian  Asaoeiation .  t 

General  Baptbit  Mission 

Soc.  for  Promotion  of  Ciir.  Knowl.. 

Various  Scottish  Mfssions 

London  Jevrs'  Society 

London  Religioos  Tract  Society 

Kiienisli  MUsion 

Basle  Mi^Aion 

Moravian  Miiwion 

Frand&e  Evangelical  Mission 

Irish  EvangeUcal  Society '. . 

Colonial  Mission  (Congregational)... 

Central  Society  (l^aris) 

Evangelical  Coatin.  Soc.  (London).. 

Citv  MisMions  in  London  (two) 

Englinh  Monthly  Tract  Society  i 

Home  Mission  (Congregational) 

Gustavus  Adolphu.4  Society 

Other  societies  in  Europe 

OUier  Mocietlei  In  France 

Irirth  Church  Mission 

Hiliernian  Bible  Society 

Geneva  Evangelical  Society 


Total. 


1853 
It 

1850 
1853 
1863c 

1850 
1852 

1847 
1840 
1851 
1840 

(i 
(I 

1850 
•i 

185*2 

1853 

a 

It 
i( 
It 
(( 
II 
(( 

1853 
1854 
1853 


Contributed 
in  one  year. 


$302,  GOD  a 
620,000 
444,700 
120,610 

1,083,300 

574)430 

21,900 

8,750 

128,625 

24i>,975 

162,237 

845.120/ 

25,630 

54,000 

53,510 

25,600 

10,100 

28,150 

16,110 

5,634 

130,420 

7,000 

66,700 

87,0001' 

2,610,700 

157,000 

180,000 

18,360 

26,240 


•7,481^1 


^"^ 


m 


$9,405,000 

10,730,646 

7,408,531 

2,636,305 

17.789,468 


38 
64 

84 

ai 
50d 


$47,069,948. 

(aggregate  of  re- 
ceipts of  five 
•ocktiM.) 


L 


S 


171 

188 

49U 

64 


427 
507  e 


60 
133 
280  ei 

10 

22 

06 


800^ 


1,000  Jb 
18 


650 
1,684 

834 


188 


8t 


16,000 
16,306 

6,138 


1,400 


1,186 

460 


8 

I 

I 

3 


80,000 
25,710 

4,300 


860 
1,036 


9 

9 


s 


6,000 

I 

70,000^1 
12,600 
5,615 


a  About  $85,000  fn  addition  were  contributed  by  the  mission  churches. 

b  Colonial  Misaionaries.  «  c  Report  fr  1868,  in  <'Kewf  of  the  Charcboa." 

d  IsHued  from  beginning,  90,571,103  Bibles,  In  160  languages  or  dialeota.    Other  societies  on  the  ooatioont  hxf  4Ii* 
trlbuted  2,037,273  copies, 
e  Laborers  of  all  kinds. 

/  Has  issued  from  beginning  647,807,184  ^ubUeatlooB,  in  110  lai^aagM. 
g  See  United  Brdhren.  k  More  than  2,000  rbitort. 

i  To  send  tracts  by  mail  to  the  higher  classes.    204,000  tracts  issued  la  1853 
'  Supported  288  churches.  k  Agents  In  Otthulic  districts  of  Ireland. 

Teatfliers.  m  Theological  SchooL  n  SuppcMed  4,00u  Uboron  in  pagan -field. 
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All  intelligent  observers  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  Itoman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
pr&^ut  a  spectacle  of  the  most  revolting  for- 
malism and  bypocrisv  on  the  one  side,  and 
superstition,  equally  disgusting,  on  the  other. 
The  absurd  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the 
villainy  of  the  priesthood,  who  palm  upon  them 
not  only  lying  legends  of  the  past,  but  present 
miracles,  characterizes  even  the  most  highly 
cultivated  Catholic  people.  High  dignitaries 
in  the  church  give  their  sanction  to  these  false- 
hoods ;  and  even  the  Pope  shows  his  favor  to 
the  monarch  of  a  mighty  nation,  by  sending 
him  a  tooth  or  the  toe  of  a  saint!  Materia^ 
ism  in  the  lower  stratum  of  society ;  absorp- 


tion in  money-making,  in  the  middle  stratum ; 
and  sheer  scepticism,  in  the  upper  class,  gives 
the  portrait  of  every  Catholic  country. 

Tne  interesting  inquiry  here  meets  us :  Is 
the  present  tendency  of  Europe  toward  Fro* 
testantism,  Atheism,  or  Popery?  So  fur  as 
•England  is  concerned,  we  may  speak  with  con- 
fidence. Even  the  astute  Wiseman  was  de- 
ceived by  the  tractariau  movement.  The  0)^ 
ford  apostasy  and  the  tendency  Eomeward 
have  probably  reached  their  climax.  And  it 
is  now  manifest  to  all  that  the  Cardinal  haa 
unmasked  his  battery  prematurely.  The  Fro- 
testant  spirit  of  England  haa  been  outraged, 
and  will  probably  not  slumber  again  spooduy. 
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rhe  London  Times  asserts  that,  from  1780  to 
1853,  the  Papists  have  increased  only  from 
70,000  to  somewhat  less  than  200,000.  In  Scotr 
land  the  increase  has  been  much  greater ;  but  in 
Grermany,  as  in  England,  the  semi-Roman  de> 
Telopment  has  only  the  more  effectually  arous- 
ed the  Protestant  spirit  And  we  have  varied 
and  accumulating  t^timony  to  the  falling  away 
of  thousands  from  the  Boman  church,  besides 
a  vast  growth  of  Protestant  populations  in 
Catholic  towns  and  districts  on  the  continent 
Coblentz,  for  example,  had,  in  1824,  23  fami- 
lies or  60  persons  m  the  evangelical  churdh. 
Kow  there  are  about  4000.  Mayence,  50  years 
|igo,  had  60  members;  now  more  tlian  6000. 
Cologne  in  the  same  time  has  advanced  from 
lOOO  to  nearly  10,000.  In  Ireland  the  change 
has  been  very  gr^t;  though  the  number  of 
inversions  is  variously  estimated.  In  West 
Galway  te^  years  ago  there  were  but  500 
Protestants ;  there  are  now  more  than  5000. 
Bev.  W.  Marable  says  that  within  two  years, 
30,000  have  been  converted  to  the  evangelical 
laith.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  out  of  about 
20,000  Protestants,  nearly  bOOO  were  born 
papists.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  King  of  Bavaria  married  a  Protestant 
princess,  who  brought  a  Protestant* chaplain 
to  her  conrt  But  he  could  not  find  a  person 
in  Munich  who  would  consent  to  rent  nim  a 
house.  He  was  the  first  avowed  Protesiunt 
settling  there.  Now  there  are  12,000  Protes- 
tants in  the  city^  mostly  however,  immigrants. 
In  France  and  Italy  we  have  growing  evidence 
of  changes  of  conviction,  whidi  are  abiding 
their  time,  but  which  must,  ere  long,  be  openly 
manifested. 

The  Ultramontanists  in  France  now  dare  to 
vnmask  their  policy ;  and  are  misinterpreting 
the  siibuce  of  the  nation  at  the  avowal  of  their 
monstrous  notions  and  pretensions.  They  are 
certainly  completing  tne  alienation  of  the 
French  heart  from  the  Boman  church.  After 
the  events  of  1830,  honest  men  looked  to  the 
priests  as  the  only  defence  against  socialism. 
j^ut  the  conviction  is  steadily  growing,  that 
Borne  is  the  enem^  of  a  rational  freedom.  The 
people  are  begin nmg  to  make  that  comparison 
which  is  so  fatal  to  Borne,  between  the  influ- 
ence of  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  respect- 
ively, on  human  society.  Protestant  England, 
they  see,  advancing ;  but  gradually,  healthfully, 
peacefully  adopting  various  improvements  m 
ner  government,  while  within  sisty  years  Cath- 
olic France,  with  violence  and  blood,  has  pass- 
ed sucoessivelv  from  monarchy  to  republic; 
from  that  to  tne  consulship ;  then,  to  tne  em- 
pire; than  to  legitimist  monarchy;  then  to 
constitutional  monarchy ;  then  to  the  republic ; 
then  to  absolute  monarchy  i^in;  ano^she  is 
resting  there  only  to  recover  breath  for  another 
somerset  Even  Catholic  writers,  as  for  in- 
ilance,  Bngene  Pelletan  and  Michel  Chevalier, 
(Profession  def(n  du  XlXe  Steele,  1  vol.  8vo. — 
Journal  des  VebatSf  17  Juin,  1853,)  have  con 


fessed  that  Protestant,  or  at  least,  non-Catholic 
nations  alone  are  advancing  in  all  respects ;  and 
that  they  are  moving  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  world,  whilst  Catholic  nations  are  gradually 
dropping  from  their  hands  the  sceptre  of  pow- 
er and  influence. 

Within  twenty  years,  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  French  national  church  have  increased 
from  250  to  500  ;  and  all  other  Protestant  in- 
terests have  been  advancing  in  the  same  ratio. 

Atheism  has  made  some  progress  in  Great 
Britain,  in  connection  with  the  movements 
toward  social  reformation.  But  these  indica- 
tions have  drawn  forth  corresponding  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Christians,  which  are  attended 
with  very  encouraging  results.  The  change 
in  the  tone  of  some  leading  journals  indicates 
a  fi^vorable  change  among  the  educated  classes. 
In  Germany  there  is  a  manifest  reaction  among 
the  clergy.  The  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
atheistical  speculation  are  not  as  popular  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Believing  men 
are  adopting  a  bolder  policy ;  and  in  fact,  en- 
tertaining less  respect  than  formerly  for  ration- 
alistic theories. 

In  Prussia  there  have  been  some  manifcstsr 
tions  of  favor  to  Popery  in  high  places.  And 
this  has  certainly  led  to  a  formidable  increase 
of  Boman  priests  and  churches  in  that  king- 
dom. But  the  people  have  at  length  become 
so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that  the  king  will 
probably  act  hereafter  with  more  reserve  in 
this  direction,  and  pay  more  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Protestant  subjects  than  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Catholic  wife. 

It  is  then  diflScult  to  give  a  well  founded 
reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  European 
people  are  tending  most  to  Protestantism  or 
to  Popery.  The  Catholics  appear  to  be  san- 
guine. X  ou  may  find  recordea  in  the  Dublin 
Registry  the  very  names  of  their  converts  from 
the  Protestant  ranks,  with  special  stress  laid 
upon  the  rank  of  the  pervert  or  the  standing 
of  his  father.  Thus  they  give  the  statistics  of 
conversions  in  England,  (1845-1852.)  "  Clergy 
142.  Ladies,  76.  Their  children,  87.  Noble 
ladies,  26.  Noblemen,  30.  Gentlemen,  all  of 
hige  station,  148.  Total  509.  Mem.  The 
additions  of  1853  will  greatly  swell  this  list." 

In  so  brief  a  space  as  we  can  give  to  this  field, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  all  the  encouraging  in- 
dications of  reviving  religious  principle  and 
feeling,  which  the  present  state  of  Europe  pre- 
sents. The  Frencn  Protestants  are  aiming  in 
every  way  to  revive  a  love  for  the  memory  of 
their  ancestry  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  Among 
other  measures  they  have  organized  a  society 
for  publishing  the  history  of  French  Protest- 
antism. The  British  press  is  issuing  a  highrjr 
style  of  ezegetical  works  than  we  nave  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  quarter.  And 
religious  periodicals  of  great  value  arc  now 
issued  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Europe. 
And  if  it  were  necessary  to  reply  to  the  false 
assertions  of  a  distinguished  Boman  prelate 
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under  the  title,  "The  Decline  of  Protestantism/' 
we  should  merely  contrast  the  missionair  en- 
terprises of  the  True  with  those  of  the  False 
Church.  Did  we  count  our  missionaries  as 
they  count  theirs,  amounting  to  6,076,  ours 
would  be  20,000,  or  4000  ordained  mission- 
aries, and  16,000  assistants,  controlling  some 
40  presses  in  heathen  lands.  We  should  point 
to  more  than  $7,000,000  spent  in  one  year  by 
the  evangelical  churches  of  Europe  alone  to 
propagate  a  pure  Christianity ;  to  2,200,000 
Bibles,  which  one  society  distributed  in  one 
year,  making  a  total  of  more  than  26,500,000 ; 
and  to  34,700,000  religious  publications ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  550,000,000  by  one  so- 
ciety. 

111.  Tbe  agencies  employed  to  dissxmi- 
»ATE  THE  Gospel  in  Europe. — ^We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  consider  here  any  agency  that 
does  not  immediately  affect  the  r^igious  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Yet,  Christianity  re- 
quires so  imperiously  the  aid  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, to  secure  her  highest  ends,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  omit  a  reference  to  it  The  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  majority  of  Catholics  who  mi- 
grate to  this  country  from  Ireland,  is  painful 
to  every  philanthropic  mind.  In  Russia  not 
more  than  one  in  eight  hundred  can  read.  8o 
that  we  must  strictly  regard  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Europe  as  really  pagans,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  religiouslv. 

1.  Common  Schools. — Scotland  took  the  lead 
in  popular  education.  And  to  that  and  the 
character  of  her  pulpit  instruction,  she  is  in- 
debted for  her  distinguished  position.  England 
moves  slowly  in  this  work,  because  Dissent  is 
jealous  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet  the 
government  wishes  to  place  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  pet-church.  Prussia  has 
introduced  a  very  eflBcient  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  which  is  now  extended  to  all 
Germany.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  the  children  of  Prussia  are  so  exten- 
sively instructed,  we  must  not  judge  the  re- 
sults of  this  instruction  by  what  we  witness  in 
this  countiT.  With  the  peasantry  it  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  higher  cultivation,  nor  the 
guarantee  of  further  improvement.  Ireland, 
Jdolland,  Denmark,  Protestant  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  have 
adopted  a  system  of  primary  instruction.  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Turkey,  are  taking  some 
steps  in  the  matter.  Much  has  been  done  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Endand  to  reclaim 
vicious  boys.  Miss  Callandrini,  a  lady  of  a 
truly  missionary  spirit,  more  than  twentv  years 
aeo  introduced  religious  infant  schools  into 
l^forthem  Italy.  But  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with 
earnest  vigilance,  has  guarded  bis  little  wretch- 
ed dominions  from  the  intrusion  of  infant 
schools,  railroads,  and  Bibles. 

2.  Temperance. — The  northern  portions  of 
the  Continent  present  the  same  melancholy 
Bpcct  acie  of  i n temperance,  which  was  so  common 
in  this  country,  before  the  organization  of 


Temperance  Reform ;  and  until  Tery  recently 
no  very  manifest  impression  has  been  made 
any  where,  unless  it  be  in  Sweden.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  the  British  people  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  immense  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  universal  cessation 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  But 
we  now  look  mainly  to — 

3.  Preaching  and  the  distribution  ofBtVa  and 
Religiowt  TractSt  for  the  salvation  of  tbe  peri^ 
ing.    There  are  several  organizations  m  this 
country,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
^act  on  the  people  of  Europe,  mostly  tbroogh 
native  institutions  and  laborers.    In  America 
is  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
which  supplies  the  principal  Continental  soci- 
eties with  funds,  and  employs  a  few  laborers 
under  its  own  immediate  direction.    In  an  ap- 
pendix will  be  found  a  veryfull  statement  of  the 
missionary  hibors  of  the  Methot^st  Church  in 
Europe.    The  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  8.)  also 
contributes  liberally  to  this  object    The  Bap- 
tist Church  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  to 
support  American  missionaries   in  France; 
thus  far,  with  very  discouraging  results,  from 
the  opposition  of  the  priests,  which  has  been 
the  more  effectual,  as  directed  against  foreign- 
ers.   They  have  likewise  sustained  missions  in 
Germany  and  northern  Europe,  and  with  much 
better  success.    Their  churches  now  spread 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  into  Switzerland,  embracing  about 
5000  members.    More  thair fifty  Bible  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Tract  and  Sunday-school  Societies 
of  Europe  and  America,  are  distributing  their 
valuable  publications  over  the  whole  Europeau 
field;  perhaps  less  extensively  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  however,  than  in  any  other  countries. 
The   native  Missionary  Societies  in  JBVance, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  GermaL  idtates, 
laboring  among  their  own  population,  are  yet 
feeble;  and"  mostly  much  restricted  by  the 
civil  power  of  the  priesthood.    The  Belgian 
Evangelical  Society  has  16  preachers  and  45 
stations.     The  French  Wesleyans  have  26 
chapels,  79  stations,  19  ministers  and  candi- 
dates, five  evangelists  and  catechists,  32  local 
preachers,  830  members,  122  candidates,  and 
1462  pupils  in  their  Sunday-schools.     Th9 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  Prance  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  one  million  publications. 
ITie  two  French  Bible  Societies  have  distri- 
buted more  than  18,000  Bibles  and  67,000  New 
Testamentfl.    Besides  these  are  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  the  dissenters ;  the  Central  Society, 
sustained  by  the  evangelical  members  of  the 
French  National  Church,  both  accomplishing 
a  work  of  inestimable  importance,  employing 
hundreds  of  laborers,  and  with  constantly  en- 
couraging results.    The  Church  of  Lyons  is 
itself  a  vigorous  missionary  society.    In  Ger- 
many there  are  various  important  Home  Mis- 
sionary institutions,  which  are  working  with 
encouraging  success.    In  Sardinia,  complete 
toleration  is  now  opening  a  wide  door  for  evon* 
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gdical  efforts.  In  Central  and  Soathern  Italy, 
B8  in  Ansiria,  much  greater  obstructions  exist. 
Several  very  interesting  establishmenta,  almost 
or  quite  unknown  in  America,  exist  among  the 
Protestants  of  Europe.  One  is  the  Deaconess 
Houses,  designed  to  train  religious  women  for 
usefulness  among  the  poor  and  sick.  They 
exist  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Bossia.  Another  is  a  Retreat  for  ladies  of 
high  families  in  Germany,  not  requiring  celi- 
bacy ;  but,  in  case  of  marriage,  the  member 
of  the  sisterhood  forfeits  her  admission-fee. 
This,  and  several  others,,  are  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  created  by  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  the  country.  The  Bough 
House,  of  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  has  great 
celebrity  as  a  model  institution  for  reclaiming 
children.     We  now  inquire— 

IV.  What  mat  be  done  to  evangelize 
Europe  ? — ^Wide  and  e^ctual  doors  are  open 
for  a  tenfold  increase  of  evangelical  labors. 
And  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  He 
who  is  so  wonderfully  bringing  India  find 
China  within  the  reach  of  his  Church,  will 
soon  bring  eastern  and  southern,  if  not  north- 
eastern !&irope  before  her,  as  an  accessible 
missionary-field.  But  at  present  our  brethren 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  con- 
tinually pointing  out  to  us  labor  to  be  done, 
and  laborers  ready  to  perform  it,  while  the 
lack  of  pecuniary  resources  restricts  their 
operations. 

Y.  The  Hindrances  to  Evangelizing 
Europe. — The^  are  many  and  mighty ;  such 
as  only  faith  in  God  has  a  right  to  despise. 
Most  prominent  among  them  are  : 

1.  2%«  Union  of  the  Church  with  the  civil 
govemmetU  ;  or,  rather,  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  civil  rulers.  The  Roman  Catholic 
ChtarA  is  thus  united  with  the  governments  of 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Porthgal,  the  Italian 
States,  Austria,  and  other  German  states,  and 
several  Swiss  cantons.  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  thus  united  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  in  England,  Ireland,  Malta  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  Liuheran  Church  is  united  with 
the  governments  of  Pnissia,  France,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  and  other  German  states. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  united  with  those 
of  Hollana,  France,  Great  Britain  (in  Scot- 
land,) and  several  Swiss  cantons.  Tne  Greek 
Church  is  united  with  those  of  Russia,  Greece, 
and  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  Mohammedan 
Church  is  united  with  that  of  Turkey. 
France  also  supports  the  Jewish  Church,  The 
vital  question  in  regard  to  this  relation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  is :  Has 
either  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the-other?  It  is  a  broad  question, 
demanding  a  profounder  discussion  than  would 
be  appropriate  here.  Tet  we  cannot  dismiss 
it  with  a  diT  statistical  statgnent.  Even 
popes  have  advocated  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  each  of  thesfe  powers,  llieir  testi- 
mony, however,  loses  even   its   appropriate 


weight,  because  it  is  alwavs  given  for  an  occa- 
sion, and  frequently  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  question.  Some  writers  pretend  to 
discover  great  advantages  to  the  Church  and 
to  society  in  this  connexion,- especially  in  the 
periods  when  the  forms  of  society  were  dis- 
solved ;  and  also  its  adaptedness  to  the  old 
forms  of  civilization.  To  us,  even  this  is  veiy 
questionable;  while,  in  our  age,  it  presents 
gross  and  enormous  evils,  with  scarcely  a  miti- 
gating feature.  The  injustice  now  perpe- 
trated under  the  forms,  and  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  most  civilized  governments  of 
Europe,  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  good 
men  may  approve  of  the  system  ;  nor  to  cex^ 
sure  those  who,  in  their  circumstances,  think 
it  best  to  labor  within  the  various  established 
churches.  Eveir  man  stands  or  fsdls  to  his 
own  Master,  and  not  to  his  brethren,  on  that 
point  Take  the  case  of  a  civil  government 
tlirowing  the  whole  of  its  power  into  the  cause 
of  a  lie ;  abetting,  sustainiDg,  enforcing  on 
the  consciences  of  its  subjects,  be  they  thou- 
sands or  millions,  to  reject  Chrjst's  Gospel,  and 
embrace  an  invention  of  Satan  I  How  great 
the  responsibility  ;  how  enormous  the  injury ; 
how  dreadful  the  account  of  such  a  steward- 
ship I  It  is  much  for  a  man  to  judge  for  him- 
self what  is  truth,  and  to  stake  nis  eternal 
well-being  on  it.  It  is  more  to  give  himself 
to  instructing  and  persuading  others  to  do  the 
same.  But  what  will  at  last  be  thought  of 
worldly  princes  or  godless  statesmen  choosing 
for  themselves  a  false  religion,  and  then,  under 
pains  and  penalties,  enforcing  it  on  their  fd- 
low-creatures !  They  hinder  Christ^s  faithM 
servants  from  proclaiming  his  Gospel.  They 
are  the  kings  of  the  earth  that  set  themselves 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed.  They  hin- 
der the  people  from  coming  to  the  light  No 
one,  for  instance,  can  tell  what  would  become 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ten  years,  if 
the  civil  and  military  power  of  France  and 
Austria  did  not  uphold  it  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  multitudes  of  the  people  of 
Italy  and  France  would  at  once  proclaim 
themselves  Protestants  of  some  form  ;  and 
that  the  zeal  of  some  of  its  most  fervent  pre- 
lates would  take  some  other  object,  and  now 
in  some  other  channel.  We  might  refer,  in 
confirmation,  to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
plaee  in  Turin,  in  Genoa,  and  in  Nice,  within 
six  years.  Nice  is  said  to  have  become  almost 
as  Frotestant  as  Geneva.  And,  were  it  in 
place  here  to  cite  facts  from  America,  we 
could  show  that  Romanism  melts  away  like 
dew,  where  it  is  left  to  a  fair  competition  with 
Christianity.  Maryland  was  settled  by  (catho- 
lics, just  as  New  England  was  settled  by  Puri- 
tans. Puritans  retain  their  ascendancy  there^ 
and  have  moulded  the  character  of  ail  the  land 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  Mary- 
land presents  at  this  day  65  Catholics  to  800 
Protestants.     Florida    was    Spanish.     The 
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whole  country  west  of  the  MissisBippi  was  first 
settled  by  Spanish  Catholics  or  French  Jesu- 
its. And  yet,  with  all  the  influx  of  Irish  and 
German  Catholics, — enough,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  thought,  to  have  given  the  Roman 
Church  a  majority, — the  census  shows  in  Flor- 
ida 5  Catholics  to  147  Protestants ;  in  Louisi- 
ana, 55  Catholics  to  2^3  Protestants ;  and  in 
similar  proportions  in  the  other  states.*  It  is 
difficult  for  Christians  in  America  to  conceive 
of  the  enormous  evils  resulting  from  this  vio- 
lent conjunction  of  these  two  institutions. 
What  man  can  judge  for  the  conscience  of  his 
fellow-man  ?  Think  of  such  sovereigns  as 
Henry  YIIL  of  England,  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  determining  for  godly  men  what 
they  must  believe,  and  how  they  must  worship ! 
Ko  Protestant  country  more  clearly  deter- 
mined, at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
true  relations  of  the  Church  and  State,  thicn 
Scotland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  none  em- 
braced more  errors  tlian  England.  The  only 
difference  between  the  supremacy  of  Henry, 
however,  and  that  of  Victoria  is,  in  omitting 
the  title  of  headship.  Thus  stands  the  37th 
article  of  the  Church  of  England:  "The 
Queen's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this 
realm  of  England,  and  other  her  dominions, 
nnto  whom  the  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  in  all  causes,  doth  appertain."  The  2d 
canon  of  1603  stands  thus  :t  "  Whosoever 
shall  affirm  that  the  king's  majesty  hath  not 
the  same  authority  in  cases  ecclesiastical,  that 
the  godly  kings  had  among  the  Jews,  let  him 
be  excommunicated." 

Br.  Lucius,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  speaking 
of  his  country,  says :  X  "  The  present  lords 
paramount  of  the  soil  are,  at  the  same  time, 
archbishops,  born  of  the  Protestant  national 
church — bishops  in  military  array,  with  sword 
and  shield  ;  would  that  they  also  always  bore 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  girded  on  the 
whole  armor  of  Qod  J  Even  Roman  Catholic 
princes  aBsume  the  arch-episcopal  office,  and 
exercise  its  authority  in  the  German  Protestr 
ant  church."  Thus,  ungodly  men  enact  eccle- 
siastical laws,  and  appoint  to  ecclesiastical 
offices.  Do  we  avoid  this  evil  wholly  by  our 
system  ?  Alas  I  no.  But  when  worldly  men 
get  power  in  the  Church  here,  it  is  not  by  the 
f^onsent  of  the  Church,  bv  birth,  nor  b^  the 
operation  of  a  system  which  avows  that  pi^ty  is 
not  necessary  in  an  officer  of  Christ's  Church. 
The  Hessian  Constitution  for  1803  runs  thus : 
**  To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  "  (he  may  be 
an  infidel,  avowedly ;  it  would  not  hinder  his 
appointment  to  this  civil  office,)  "  belong 
matters  of  pdiu,  in  the  widest  signification  of 
the  term ;  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
and,  consequetiUyt  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic 

•  MiBHionn-BUtt,  3  Jahrgang,  No.  10. 
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affiiirs ! "  ThuB,  the  law  maken*  jndlgeB.  rvlen 
and  teachers  of  Christ's  Churdi,  are  more 
likely  to  be  men  without  piety,  than  to  be 
regenerated  men. 

Look,  then,  at  these  facts,  selected  from 
thousands.  Thev  show  both  the  indifference 
of  the  higher  clergy  to  the  real  worth  and 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  the  violence 
done  to  the  Cnurch  of  Christ  in  depriving  her 
of  one  of  her  most  valuable  and  cherished 
rights,  the  choice  of  teachersi  Of  547,112  in- 
habitants  of  Sardinia,  612,381  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  And  yet.  there  are  in  that 
state  11  bishops,  693  canons,  391  cores,  88 
monasteries,  15  nunneries,  and  2600  priests! 
or  less  than  160  souls  to  a  teacher  of  religion. 
The  Church  of  England  is  jKissessed  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  yet  the  Earl  of  W^inchelsea 
asserted  in  Parliament  she  had  left  two  mil- 
lions of  the  people  without  church  accommo- 
dations ;  and  then,  out  of  10,891  Episcopal 
churches  in  England,  only  64  choose  their  own 
pastors  1 

And  not  among  the  least  pernicious  results 
of  the  system  is  that  a  false  standard  is  brought 
into  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  canon  law  takes 
the  place  of  Scripture.  Errors  that  ought  to 
be  vanquished  by  instruction  and  conviction, 
are  suppressed  by  physical  force,  and  thought 
itself  IS  stifled  in  the  conforming  and  the  non- 
conforming ;  and  as  light  penetrates  these 
countries,  and  the  minds  of  men.  are  aroused  to 
a  consciousness  of  those  inalienable  rights 
which  these  systems  destroy,  there  arises  a 
growing  confusion.  Civil  and  canon  law  are 
coming  constantly  into  collision  with  each 
other,  as  now  in  the  governments  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  which  undertake  to  support 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  alike.  In 
Westphalia  the  absurd  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented of  a  pastor  (Heinrich)  seized  and  im- 
prisoned, his  whole  edition  of  a  sermon  de- 
stroyed; and  yet  the  offence  of  the  sermon 
was,  that  in  a  Lutheran  church,  under  a  Lu- 
theran king,  he  defended  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  against  Roman  heresies. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  state  supporting  a 
true  church,  while  the  immediate  evil  is  not  so 
great,  yet  the  principle  is  equally  false,  and 
many  hurtful  results  remain.  There  is  an  in- 
justice to  other  sects,  and  an  injury  to  the  de- 
nomination chosen.  For  instance,  we  msj 
cite  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  every  nerson  is 
born  into  the  church,  and  entitled  to  the  **  seal- 
ing ordinances."  Go  into  one  of  the  princi- 
pu  prispns  of  Prussian  Saxony,  containing 
more  than  300  prisoners,  and  you  may  regu- 
larly see  the  chaplain  administering  to  them 
the  Lord's  Supper  indiscriroinat/sly.    An  eye* 
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(Ldters  of  Prof,  Fither^  in  Congregalionalist-) 
Religious  libertv  is  now,  on  the  whole,  gain- 
ing ground.    Although  the  French  sovereign 
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deems  H  bis  policy  to  favor  the  priesthood,  ^t 
there  is  a  public  sentiment  gradualiy  maturing 
in  France,  founded  on  more  correct  views  than 
have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  Protestants  of 
the  national  church  boldly  demand  their 
rights  under  the  constitution.  And  the  tabors 
of  British  Christians  on  the  continent  have 
not  been  fruitier;.  The  Protestant  Conference 
of  France  and  the  sKirchentag  of  Germany 
have  appointed  a  commission  to  take  charge 
of  this  subject  The  Belgic  Constitution  guai^ 
antec^  religious  liberty  to  all,  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  supported  by  the 
government.  Holland  has  a  mcMJerate  d^ree 
of  religions  liberty;  so  have  Turkey,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway;  but  in  Switzerland  infi- 
dels now  play  the  ^rant,  especially  in  Neuf- 
ehfttel  and  v  and.  Kussia  tolerates  other  re- 
ligions than  the  Greek  ;  but  is  very  severe  on 
some  poor  churches,  who  come  reluctantlv 
within  the  favored  fold*  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Italy  (except  Sardinia,)  and  Greece 
have  now  the  unenviable  superiority  to  the 
Turkish  government  in  the  exercise  of  intol- 
oance  and  bigotry. 

Englishmen  dyin^  in  Spain  are  subjected  to 
the  most  brutal  indignities.  As  one  remarks : 
^  The  gloomy  intolerance  of  Spain  pursues  the 
British  Protestant,  should  he  die  on  Spanish 
soil,  even  to  his  grave."  Portugal  exhibits 
some  shades  of  improvement  upon  Spain ;  but 
even  in  that  country,  though  it  is  far  more 
open  to  British  influence  than  Snain  is,  relig- 
ious liberty  does  little  more  tnan  breathe. 
Dr.  Gomez,  under  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  permits  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  foreigners,  and  under  British 
protection,  continues  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  in  Lisbon,  yet  no  Portu- 
guese IS  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  church ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  incit- 
ing the  mob  against  him,  as  they  did  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Kalley  in  Madeira. 

It  would  require  too  much  expansion  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the 
state  of  religious  liberty  in  the  several  states 
of  Germanv.  The  violence  involved  in  the 
system,  ancf  the  immeasurable  wrong  it  inflicts 
on  an  intelligent  people,  may  be  seen  in  a  re- 
mark made  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  Prussia.  An  American  inquired 
of  him,  if  the  Church  should  be  separated 
from  the  State,  how  many  of  the  existing 
churches  of  Prussia  would  adhere  to  their  pire- 
Bent  pastors  t  The  reply  was.  Not  three.  The 
British  government  has  manifested  a  shameful 
indifference  to  the  rights  of  its  own  subjects 
traveling  or  dwelling  in  papal  countries.  Her 
statesmen  have  boasted  of  dictating  treaties 
and  constitutions  to  the  continental  powers ; 
but,  to  their  disgrace,  they  have  looked  with 
indiflference  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, which  it  was  thus  in  their  power  to 
advance. 

In  some  itates  foreign  dissenters  are  hardly 


tolerated ;  and  in  a  large  number,  native  dis- 
sent is  prohibited ;  and,  of  course,  all  proselyt- 
ing eflbrts  are  crushed  by  the  power  of  the 
government.  Even  among  the  Protestant 
governments  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  mani- 
festing itself.  Great  Britain  has  gradually 
abandoned  the  narrow  policy  of  former  days, 
under  which  our  fathers  snfifered  to  death  and 
exile.  But  in  Sweden  persecution  is  now  car- 
ried on  against  those  who,  wearied  with  the 
formality  of  the  established  churches,  are  qs> 
semblin^  to  worship  Gk)d  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Tet  it  IS  cheering  to  see  the  symptoms  of  a 
change  even  there.  The  archbishop  of  Up- 
sala,  primate  of  Sweden,  has  recently  held  a 
convocation  of  his  clergy,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  laymen  ought  to  participate  in  the 
spiritual  management  of  the  parish  ;  that,  ab- 
stractly considered,  religious  liberty  is  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  conventicles  are  allowable.  The 
Baptists  have  peculiarly  sufiered  in  Germany, 
the  arm  of  clerical  oppression  maski^  by  the 
toga  of  the  magistrate. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progres  of  the 
Gospel  is, 

2.  The  Social  penahies  attached  to  a  change  of 
rdigion. — ^This  operates  with  peculiar  power 
over  superstitious  and  affectionate  people,  like 
the  Irisn  and  Germans. 

3.  The  Literature  of  the  day  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  worldly  spirit,  and  to  some  extent, 
with  infidel  opinions  and  an  aversion  to  the 
Gospel. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Europe  has  been  a 
mighty  hindrance  to  the  success  of  evangelical 
labors.  In  Scotland,  Hume  has  had  few  fol- 
lowers. In  England,  Locke  has  exerted  a  less 
injurious  influence  than  in  France.  But  be- 
tween the  materially  of  one  school  of  German 
philosophers,  and  the  pantheistic  transcendent- 
alism of  another,  the  hisher  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  continent  nave  been  strongly 
fortified  against  the  influence  of  the  (JospeL 
But  a  visible  and  powerful  reftction  is  takme 
place  in  France  and  G^ermany,  in  favor  both 
of  a  more  evangelical  faith  and  of  a  more 
spiritual  philosophy. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  labors  of  evangel- 
ical men  is, 

5.  The  d^Msing  effects  of  Popery  on  the 
maeses  of  the  People, — ^It  promotes  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  sensuality.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  t)ie  most  demoralizing  institutions  in  the 
world.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour  has  recently 
brought  out  some  comparisons  between  the 
immorality  of  several  countries  of  Europe, 
which  are  very  instructive  and  painful,  llie 
more  thoroughly  popish  a  country  is,  the  worse 
it  is.  Murder  and  uoentiousness  stalk  hand  in 
hand  among  Gothic  cathedrals,  gorgeous  rites, 
and  mumbling  priests.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
crime  of  murder.  The  standard  assumed  is 
one  million  inhabitant&  For  every  million, 
there  are  murdered  annually  in  England,  4; 
Ireland,  19 ;  France,  31 ;  Austria,  36 ;  Ixna^ 
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btrdy,  45 ;  Sicily,  90 ;  the  Pope's  kingdom, 
100 ;  Naples,  200. 

All  these  causes  combined  have  resalted  in 
connteractin^,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  the  few  faithful  heralds  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  mis- 
guided millions  of  Europe. 

YL  Thb  prbsbnt  condition  of  thb  Bo- 
MAN  Hjbrarchy,  Considered  as  an  aggressive 
power, — ^In  forming  an  estimate  of  th^  religi- 
ous condition  and  prospects  of  Europe,  a  pro- 
minent place  must  be  assigned  to  this  formida- 
ble power.    We  consider," 

1.  Tkeir  Home  Missionary  Societies, — ^The 
mightiest  of  these,  and  yet  tue  most  suicidal, 
is  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  They  were  not  or- 
ganized to  spread  the  Gk)6pd[  in  heathen  lands, 
but  to  defend  the  Papacy  in  civilised  nations. 
In  a  Jesuit's  eye,  schism  is  worse  than  heresy, 
heathenism,  irreligion,  or  immorality.  And, 
although  they  have  been  distinguished  as  mis- 
sionaries, their  main  work  was  to  arrest  the 
Beformation.  Loyola  organized  them  as  a 
religious  military  police,  for  the  Church  of 
Bome ;  but  Lainez,  the  second  general  of  the 
order,  gave  it  its  permanent  form  of  a  politi- 
cal order,  whose  main  instruments  are  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  intrigue,  educating  youth,  and 
confessmg  princes  and  nobles.  One  of  their 
early  movements  was  the  planting  of  two 
powerful  colleges  in  Bome ;  that  of  the  Jesuits 
for  general  purposes,  and  a  German  ooUege,  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  prepared  men 
to  control  the  German  mind.  Belgiam  had  be- 
come half  Protestant ;  but,  by  educadon  chiefly, 
the  Jesuits  recovered  it  to  Bome.  The  college 
of  Douai  was  founded  for  the  conversion  of 
England.  Poland  had  become  almost  Pro- 
testant. But  the  colleges  of  Cracow,  GrodnO) 
and  Pultusk,  crushed  the  Beformation  there: in 
the  same  way  they  saved  Austria  to  the  Pope*. 
7%e  order  has  made  itself,  in  turn,  indis- 
pensable to  every  despotic  government  of  Eu- 
rope, and  then  has  rendered  itself  intolerable 
to  them  'all  To  the  best  classes  of  evei^ 
civilized  community,  sooner  or  later,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  body  must  be  found  insufifbuble  to 
men  of  probity  and  virtue,  to  true  patriots,  to 
rulers,  and  to  men  of  science  and  learning. 
Society  is  against  them ;  for  she  is  pressing  to 
the  future ;  they  would  anchor  her  to  the  ]Mist 
Even  the  other  orders  of  the  Boman  hiotir- 
cky  can  barely  tolerate  thenr  arrogance.  I'heir 
barbarous  opposition  to  science,  genuine  his- 
tory, and  dafflical  literature^  unites  the  educated 
classes  against  them.  They  make  unrelenting 
war  on  the  universities  and  educators  of  any 
country  that  will  tolerate  them.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fliz  of  their  authors  have  been 
condemned  by  the  tribimals  of  Europe  as  en- 
couraging crime. 

'J'he  Parliament  of  France  burned  their 
books  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  in  1762. 
The  archbishop  of  Malines,  in  his  work,  JDu 
Jesuitisme^  Anden  et  Modeme,  says,  **  that  of 


these  326  works  approved  by  these  Jesuit  thec^ 
logians,  17  encom*aged  immodesty,  28  perjury, 
33  robbery,  36  homicide,"  Ac.  In  1773  Clem- 
ent XIY.,  in  compliance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  civilized  world,  suppressed  the  order.  At 
that  time  it  had  22,787  members;  of  whom 
11,010  were  priests.  But  the  suppression  was 
only  in  appearance.  Catharine  of  Bussia 
saved  them  as  an  order.  But,  authorized  or 
unauthorized,  they  have  insinuated  themEelves 
into  every  part  of  Europe.  In  1814,  Pius 
VII.  restored  their  order.  But  when  the  Em- 
peror of  liossia  found  ihem  not  only  opposing 
the  Bible  Society  he  had  formed,  but  also  in- 
lerfering  with  the  BuEsian  mission  in  Peking, 
which  was  purely  scientific,  he  adopted  stul 
more  ri^id  measures  against  them.  This  is 
the  ofiScial  verdict  of  the  government :  *  Every 
act  of  the  Jesuits  is  founded  in  selfishness, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  unlimited  extension 
of  their  power :  a4ept8  in  .excusing  each  of 
their  unlawful  proceedings  by  some  rule  of 
their  company,  ucy  have  a  conscience  as  vast 
as  it  is  docile.'  In  1845  they  had  1390  priests 
in  Europe,  1184  scholars,  and  1041  la^  brothers. 
'They  have  lost  the  prestige  of  their  fame  as 
edupators  and  as  leaders  of  human  thought 
They  have  not,  at  this  day,  one  commanding 
preacher,  to  reach  the  masses  of  mankind. 
Immense  wealth  and  untiring  industry  are 
powerful  instruments.  But  when  these  are 
emploved  against  the  whole  current  of  human 
thought  and  the  mighty  movements  of  human 
society,  their  possessors  toil  like  3&iD6on  shorn 
of  his  locks.  They  are  at  present  recognized 
only  in  some  of  the  Italian  States,  and  toler- 
ated in  France,  where  they  hold  immense  pos- 
sessions, under  false  names ;  having  about  one 
thousand  members,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed. Their  paper  in  Paris,  L*Univers,  is  bold 
to  impudence,  and  uncompromising  in  its 
claims  for  Popery.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  pav  of 
the  Court  of  Bome.  And  it  is  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Wprship  in  the  general 
government — that  is,  the  superintendence  apd 
care  of  all  the  churches  of  France,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jesuit  layman. 

Beside  this  renowned  corps,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  orders  and  institutions,  embracing 
persons  of  both  sexes,  designed  for  educating 
Protestant  children,  and  for  the  care  of  or- 
phans and  invalids.  They  are  resorting  again, 
in  self-defence,  to  preaching  *'  out  of  season,** 
if  not  out  of  consecrated  places.  Series  of 
meetings  are  now  held  by  the  Jesuits,  Be- 
demptorists,  Capuchins,  Franciscans,  I^igp* 
rians,  &c,  sustained  by  various  societies— St. 
YincentiuSfBorromeo,  Childhood  of  Jesus,  Bo- 
sary  Catholic,  Sisters  of  Education,  &c. 

A  society  has  been  organized  to  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  France.  It  counts  40,000 
members  in  Si  Brience  alone.  Then  thero 
are  fraternities  attached  to  particular  churches. 
Almpst  every  church  in  Paris  has  one.    The 
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most  important  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart : 
it  has  had  50,000  members.  They  have  great 
varieties  of  schools  for  children,  and  asyioms 
for  the  aged  They  have  also  retreats,  not  so 
rigid  as  monasteries.  The  Society  of  St  Yin- 
cent  de  Pan],  in  Paris,  composed  of  yoang 
people,  has  aoziliaries  throughoat  the  king- 
dom. It  labors  indefatigably  to  reclaim  chil- 
dren,  panpers,  and  appreatices,  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Its  receipts  from  lotteries,  charity  ser- 
mons, &c,,  were  $40,812  in  one  year.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  home  missionary  operations  of 
toe  Boman  Catholic  charch,  we  may  select 
those  established  in  Belgiam.  Twenty  monas- 
teries exist  there.  The  majority  of  them  are 
of  recent  foundation,  and  have  abandoned  the 
old  notions  of  meditation,  fasting,  and  inac- 
tivity ;  for  all  which  thev  have  snbstitnted  an 
intense  activity.  Ths  Ignbrantins  have  up- 
wards of  twenty  houses,  and  are  increasing  m 
Dumber,  as  being-  pecnliariv  efficient  in  reach- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Frdres  de 
Li  Charite  have  houses,  scattered  through 
the  five  dioceses.  The  Josephites  have  sev«n 
houses,  divided  into  three  classes;  priests, 
seminarists,  and  artisans.  TheFrftresdeKenaix 
have  four  houses :  they  take  care  of  the  aged, 
promote  free  schools  for  thepoor,  and  work- 
shops for  needy  tradesmen.  Tne  Fr^res  de  la 
Misdricorde  have  three  houses ;  attending  to 
the  ^ck  and  to  prisonera  The  Frftres  Xave- 
riens  devote  themselves  to  instructing  and  to 
nursing  in  families,  and  in  houses  of  detention 
and  correction.  Bnt  female  missions  are  still 
more  numerous.  The  diocese  of  Mechlin  alone 
contains  33  orders  of  nuns;  comprising  109 
communities,  onlv  ei?ht  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  contemplative  life.  The  whole  corps  of 
archbi^ops  and  bishops  in  £urope  is  about 
400. 

2.  Their  Foreign  Missionary  operations  are 
increasing, — ^The  missionary  coU^  in  Borne, 
called  the  CcUegvamde  Propagaruut  Fide,  Insti- 
tuted by  Urban  YUL,  in  1627,  still  continues 
to  educate  men  of  different  nations  as  mission- 
aries to  their  own  people.  And  the  Congre- 
fatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  founded  by  Gregory 
lY^  in  1622,  still*  continues  its  missionary 
labors.  There  are  five  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
eties established  in  Paris. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Faith, 
founded  recenuy  in  Lyons,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stitution. It  collects  one  cent  a  week  from 
each  of  its  members,  scattered  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  In  1850  its  receipts 
were  $620,370 ;  (some  say  9950,000,)  of  which 
9357,734  were  from  France.  The  congrega- 
tion of  St  Lazarus  has  increased  its  mbsion- 
aries  from  13  to  200,  within  thirty  years.  The 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  missions  afresh,  and  new 
orders  are  entering  the  field,  B^emptorists, 
Passionists,  Oblatists,  Priests  of  M air's  Holy 
Heart,  the  Maryists,  and  the  Monks  ofPicpus. 
The  united  incomes  of  three  of  their  missionary 


societies  amount  to  nearly  91,300,000  per  an- 
num. 

The  Dublin  Catholic  Begistry  reports  their 
foreign  mission  operations,  but  furnishes  ba^ 
for  no  other  statistical  statements  than  these : 
the  numbor  of  Catholics  in  India  is  822,000 ; 
the  number  of  priests  in  Africa  is  150. — (See 
CkuTtk  cf  Rams,  Missions  of.) 

3.  Present  internal  strengtn  of  Popery. — Judged 
by  the  Jtrue  standard,  the  papal  religion  is  a 
failure,  even  on  its  own  chosen  ground.  The 
present  political,  social,  financial,  moral,  intel* 
tectuai,  and  religiouS  condition  of  the  imperial 
city  is  its  standing  condemnation :  the  verdict 
of  a  righteoos  Providence,  which  mankind 
may  read  and  understand,  if  they  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  city  of  Bome,  for 
instance,  has  137,866  lay  citizens,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  holy  and  hi^py,  they  have  the 
Pope  himself,  a  large  portion  of  the  cardinals, 
34  oishops,  1314  secular  priests ;  1548  monks, 
and  1686  nuns.  But  immorality,  scepticism 
and  discontent,  with  a  profound  contempt  of 
the  Pope  and  his  reverend  counsellors,  charao- 
teriae  the  city  of  seven  hills.  A  leaden  atmos- 
phere seems  to  oppress  the  respiration  in  that 
doomed  city ;  the  blasphemous  corrupter  of  the 
kings  and  nations  of^  the  earth.  No  man  is 
competent  to  judge  the  real  condition  of  that 
church.  It  IS  constructed  with  a  cunning 
adaptedness  to  conceal,  even  from  Catholics,  ite 
faults  and  falsehoods;  and  yet  more  eneqre- 
tically  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  them  to  uie 
world,  when  discovered;  and  therefore  even 
the  Pope  himself  is  incompetent  to  determine 
anything  beyond  the  external  show  of  things. 
But  re»dts  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
may  get  some  definite  view  of  a  system  com- 
prising such  varied  and  conflicting  pretensions, 
and  blended  ambiguously  with  so  many  civil 
governments,  by  separately  considering  these 
points :  The  temporal  snpremacv  of  the  Pope ; 
the  boasted  unity  of  the  infallible  church  ;  the 
state  of  the  controversy  with  Protestantism ; 
and  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  convert  Great 
Britain.    How  stand  then 

A.  JJis  pretensions  of  the  Pope  to  be  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  norld  ? — It  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  while  Boman  Catholics  are  divided  in- 
to two  parties,  Catholics  and  papists,  the  Popes 
and  Cardinals  are  always  papists.  They  oe- 
lieve,  or  profen  to  believe,  that  mankind  will 
never  be  nappy ;  tfrror  and  sin  will  never  cease; 
commerce  and  agriculture,  education,  and 
above  all,  religion  will  never  thrive ;  nor,  in  a 
word,  Christ  reign  universally  until  the  Pope 
has  reigned  as  a  temporal  despot,  over  everv 
kindred  and  people,  and  tribe  and  man.  AU 
however  who  believe  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
do  not  believe  in  these  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
After  the  mighty  Charlemagne  had  called  on 
the  bishop  ofBome  to  crown  him,  the  idea  of 
universal  supremacy  seems  to  have  taken  root 
in  the  papal  brain.  Bnt  it  never  was  lully 
matured  until  the  ambitious  Hildebrand  gave 
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it  form  and  ntteranco.  Amoiij^  the  doctrines 
he  promulgated  are  these :  (Baronias,  Dictatus 
Papa.)  "The  Pope  is  one  universal  bishop, 
with  all  power  to  aepose,  restore,  translate,  and 
alter  the  sees  of  otner  bishops.  No  book  is 
canonical  without  his  sanction.  No  council 
can  be  called  general  without  his  preoeptw  He 
can  depose  emperors ;  he  can  absolve  subjects 
from  tneir  allegiance.  He  is  the  judge  of  all 
men,  and  no  man  can  judge  him.  All  princes 
must  kiss  his  feet  There  is  only  one  name  in 
the  world,  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  by  the  me- 
rits of  the  blessed  Peter|  ne  is  endowed  with 
personal  sanctity."  But  how  far  has  Gregory 
Vll.  convinced  the  world  of  the  truth  of  tnese 
tremendous  dogmas  7  The  world  has  discov- 
ered that  the  Roman  Church  stands  upon  two 
&lsehoods — ^two  base  and  acknowledged  for- 
geries. We  say  acknowledged :  for  since  the 
day  in  which  the  Magdeburg  centuriators 
showed  to  the  world  that  they  were  forgeries, 
her  ablest  writers  have  abandoned  them.  And 
yet,  if  these  are  not  her  ground,  she  has  no 
other  for  claiming  to  be  more  than  a  simple 
Christian  church,  upheld,  (if  she  stands  at  all, 
like  all  other  churches,)  simply  bv  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Her  claim  of  suprenulcy 
over  all  other  churches  is  founded,  not  to  say 
upon  the  strange  coustruction  of  a  promise  to 
an  apostle  to  the  Jews,  by  which  a  church  of 
gentiles  is  made  supreme  over  all  others,  but 
upon  the  *  Decretals  of  Isidore.'  Her  claim 
for  temporal  authority  stands  upon  the  '  Do- 
nation of  Constantine,'  both  of  them  base 
forgeries. 

The  question  then  before  us  is,  how  the  gov- 
ernments and  churches  regard  these  two 
claims  ?  The  Protestant  churches  and  govern- 
ments probably  acquiesce  unanimously  in  re- 
garding the  pretension  as  arrogant  and  ab- 
surd, to  the  last  d^^e.  A  recent  writer, 
(J.  E.  Shephard,  A.M.,  **  History  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome  to  theend  (ftke  Eniseopate  of  Damasus, 
A.D.  364, 1851,")  says,  that  he  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  fiicts  on  this  subject,  as  establish- 
ed by  documents ;  this  is  his  conclusion :  **  What 
is  recorded  of  the  Roman  church  within  that 
period,  is  almost  nothing ;  and  that  those  acts 
of  interference  with  other  churches,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  histories  and  some  other  writings, 
are  forgeries  of  a  much  Uter  date,  manifestly 
written  to  create  a  belief  in  a  supremacy 
which  had  never  existed,* but  which,  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  the  Roman  church  was 
endeavoring  to  introduce."  He  iSnds  the  gross- 
est anachronisms  in  these  records,  for  exam- 
ple: Constantine  is  said  to  give  Sylvester 
Bupronac^,  even  over  Constantinople,  when 
Constantmople  has  not  yet  an  existence. 

Gregory  VII.  proposed  to  himself  to  subju- 
gate the  world  by  means  of  the  clergy.  He 
therefore  exempted  the  monasteries  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  so  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive services  of  a  disciplined  ecclesiistical  mil- 
itia.    But  even  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of 


Europe  choose  to  keep  their  sceptres  in  thdr 
own  nands,  and  employ  the  Catholic  clersy  as 
a  police.  And  the  most  intelligent  CaUioIic 
laymen  throughout  Europe,  we  believe,  are  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  late  Abb6  Lamme^ 
nais,  that  if  the  Pope  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  seeks  the  spiritnal  welfare  of  mankind,  he 
will  lay  aside  his  triple  crown,  and  retain  only 
the  Bishop's  Croisior-  There  is  not  a  prince 
in  Europe  who  does  not  despise  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  at  least  as  much  as  that 
of  the  Sultan.  Both  those  characters  are  re- 
tained in  the  list  of  sovereigns  bv  suffiranccand 
by  the  help  of  other  peoples'  soldiers. 

B.  The  Unity  of  the  Cathdie  Church.— Thin 
is  another  false  pretension  and  hypocritical 
profession.  Neither  Popes,  Councils,  Clergy, 
nor  Laymen  are  any  more  united  than  the 
members  of  Protestant  churches.  OpinioDS 
and  decisions  of  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes 
recorded  and  published,  are  not  harmonious. 
Two  Popes  contended  for  the  crown ;  and  a 
council  without  a  Pope  appointed  a  third. 
The  old  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  tendencies  re- 
ipain,  while  the  Jansenist  party  is  broken  up. 
The  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  battle  is  as 
severely  fought  to  this  day  in  Paris,  as  in  any 
former  period.  The  church  has  adopted  two 
self-destroying  fundamental  theories;  on  tho 
one  side,  iufiiilibility,  and  consequent  immuta- 
bility ;  on  the  other,  the  developement  theory 
of  Newman.  She  insists  on  absolute  authority, 
and  then  reasons  with  private  judgment  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  legitimate  exercise 
of  private  judgment  The  questions  to-day 
discussed  in  Catholic  France  go  to  the  bottom 
of  Papid  claims  and  pretensions.  They  afifoct 
the  union  of  civil  and  temporal  power  in  the 
Pope ;  the  agreement  or  antagonism  of  Popery 
ana  modern  society ;  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  And  when  Frencmnen  take  up  such 
questions,  they  investigate  them  thoroughly. 

C.  The  Staie  of  the  Doctrinal  CmUroverey, — 
llie  only  real  and  legitimate  controversy  Rome 
can  miuntain,  is  on  me  qaestion  of  her  infallibil- 
ity. And  it  is  striking,  that  when  Mr.  Seymour 
in  his  discussions  with  the  Jesuits,  (Morrungt  at 
Rome  J  afl&rmed  that  Rome  had  never  dogmat- 
ically asserted  her  infallibility,  and  challenged 
them  to  produce  such  affirmation,  they  were 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  The  fact  is,  that 
on  these  fundamental  points.  What  is  the 
Church?  and.  When  are  her  utterances  infal- 
lible? she  never  speaks  positively;  but  al- 
ways assures  that  she  is  infallible,  when  it 
suits  her  purpose  so  to  do.  Her  present  doc 
trinal  discussion  makes  a  meagre  portion  of 
theolo^cal  literature. 

D.  The  Papal  Movements  in  England. — One 
of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury has  been  the  struggle  of  Rome,  aocom- 
panied  with  premature  shouts  of  victory,  to 
recover  England  to  the  Pope.  Appearances 
were  certainly  encouraging  for  them.  There 
were  in  1838,  in  England,  11  dukes,  2  earlsi 
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7  Vx^a,  18  of  tlie  rfchest  baronets,  and  more 
tiian  50  of  the  wealthiest  lamilies,  members  of 
tiic  Catholic  chareh.  And  within  a  few  years 
70  Kpiscopal  clergymen,  and  120  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  have  joined  them.  In  1792 
there  were  not  30  chapels  in  Great  Britain ; 
now  there  arc  616,  (800,  Dr.  Cammings  says,) 
with  more  than  300,000  attendants,  and  875 
priests.  Within  seven  years  sixty  of  the  larg- 
est charches  have  been  bnilt  by  them.  They 
had  not  then  one  college.  Now  they  have  10.* 
They  have  one  Quarterly  Review,  two  or  three 
monthlies  and  one  able  weekly  paper.  In  Ire- 
land the  principal  high  offices  of  state  were  in 
the  han<B  of  Catholics.  Oxford  University 
edacation  partook  so  much  of  the  medieval 
spirit,  as  t6  furnish  good  instruments  for  de- 
stroying the  work  of  the  Reformation.  There 
was  great  formality  and  indifference  in  the 
Bpiscopal  ranks  that  had  rejected  the  *'  Meth- 
oaism  "  of  Simeon  and  the  Clapham  school. 
So  fiir  then  as  these  gentlemen  were  sincere 
in  attachment  to  the  Protestant  principles  they 
professed,  they  aimed  to  prevent  the  Episcopal 
cfaarch  from  being  latitudinarian  and  worlaly. 
Bat  their  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
They  substituted  traditions  of  men  for  the 
Word  of  God  ;  apostolical  succession  for  min:8- 
teria)  godliness ;  sacramental  regeneration  for 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  visible  unity 
of  the  chnrch  for  the  spiritual  union  of  free 
men  ;  justification  by  ceremonies  for  justifica- 
tion by  fUith.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  Kngland,  however,  give  them  no  credit 
for  sincerity.  The  honest  Arnold  bitterly 
complained  of  their  want  of  honesty.  Mr. 
Rose  affirms  that  the  movement  originated  in 
an  anticipation  that  the  established  Church 
was  to  be  separated  from  the  state,  and  then 
these  clergymen  would  be  denuded  of  those 
claims  of  superiority  arfd  of  transcendental 
dignity,  whicn  they  have  never  sacrificed,  and 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
something  to  fiiH  back  upon.  And  they  hit 
npon  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  Church, 
and  that  all  diorches  or  communions,  extrinsic 
to  theirs,  are  heathen  men  and  publicans.  So 
that  about  twenty  yuArs  ago  they  commenced 
their  operations,  and  conducted  them  with 
consominate  skill.  Three  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  laid  down :  the  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a 
reality ;  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  bfood  has 
been  confided  onlv  to  the  hands  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  ApoBtfes,  and  their  delegates ;  since 
the  Apostlc5i,  those  who  derived  their  succes- 
sion from  them  in  an  unbroken  line,  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  are  the 
only  priests  to  give  this  body  and  blood  unto 
the  people.  Dr.  Newman  saw  that  their  effort 
to  transfer  the  Nicene  Church  of  the  fourth 
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century  to  the  mneteenth  was  inadmissible. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  deveU 
opement,  which  is  directly  destructive  of  the 
famous  claim  of  Rome  to  infallibility.  By 
means  of  tracts,  reviews,  novels,  and  poetry, 
this  leaven  was  spread  through  England.  It 
has  logically  resulted,  in  seventy  instances  only, 
in  taking  its  abettors  from  the  ministrv  of  the 
Episcopal  to  that  of  the  Roman  Church.  But 
the  movement  has  reached  its  climax,  and  b" 
silently  sinking  into  the  oblivion  it  merits. 

Our  picture  will  not  be  complete,  without 
adding  to  this  general  view  of  the  Continent, 
a  more  specific  description  of  the  several 
States. 

¥11.  Revikw  or  the  Eubopban  Statis. — 
i  1.  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland. — Popula- 
tion ^inclAding  Guernsey)  28,500,000  (U). — 
The  English  Reformation,  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  deeply  defective  in  many  respects. 
The  king  was  made  the  Pope  of  England ;  all 
religious  interests  being  put  under  his  control, 
even  to  the  appointment  of  all  the  bishops ; 
and,  to  complete  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  church,  her  bishops  became  a  portion  of 
the  civil  aristocracy,  and  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Libertv  in  matters  of  conscience 
was  not  permitted,  on  the  penalty  of  an  utter 
exclusion  from  all  civil  offices,  and  from  the 
privileges  of  the  universities.  After  passing 
through  various  phases,  the  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land is  now  divided  into  three  parties.  They 
are  familiarly  denominated  the  Low,  High, 
and  Broad  Church.  The  Low  Church  takes  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  theArticles ;  and  is  earnest 
in  moral  reforms,  in  promoting  spiritual  reli- 
gion, and  missions  to  the  heathen.  Their  or- 
^an  is  the  Record.  The  High  Chnrch  has  for 
Its  watch-words — Judgment  by  works;  Bap- 
tismal regeneration;  Church  authority;  and 
Apc»tolical  succession.  The  Guardian  is  its 
organ.  The  Broad  Church  is  well  represented 
by  the  lamented  Arnold.  It  makes  much  of  the 
visible  church ;  of  symbols ;  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  under  different  names.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  has  been  made  of  the 
18,000  episcopal  clergymen  in  England : — 
High  CAurcArL-Angliuan,  3500;*  Tractarian, 
1000 ;  High  and  Dry,  2500.  Ltw  Church-- 
Evangelical,  3300;  Recordite,  2500;  Low 
and  Slow,  700.  Broad  CAurcAr— Theoretical, 
1000 ;  Anti-theoretical,  2500.  About  1000  of 
the  peasant  clergy  are  to  be  ranked  apart  from 
these.  Of  the  bishops,  13  are  High ;  10  Broad ; 
5  Evangelical. 

To  the  student  of  British  history,  this  state 
of  things  is  encouraging,  as  it  is  an  evidence 
of  progress.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  all  British  history  is  the  st^y  progress  ol 
truth  and  righteousness,  as  seen  in  her  Consti- 
tution, her  legislatiouv  and  her  ecclesiastical 
history.  Britain  is  moving  with  a  slow,  undo 
viating  march,  onward  toward  a  brighter  age. 
A  great  principle  once  secured  there,  is  never 
lost  to  the  British  raoa,  uor  to  the  world.  Ra^ 
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forms  do  not  move  as  raoidly  as  we  desnne ; 
bat  tiiey  are  advaaciag.  We  have  seen  tiiose 
*  two  iDstriimentB  of  tyranny — the  act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  OonTentide  act,  gire  place  to 
the  act  of  Toleration ;  which  has  been  con- 
tinually maintained  inviolate,  and  even  en- 
larged. It  was  an  immense  progress  from  the 
days  of  Laud  and  Jeffrey  to  uie  day  when 
Lord  Chatham,  addressing  his  peers,  said, 
''The  Dissenters  arc  represented  as  men  of 
close  ambition.  They  are  so,  my  lords.  And 
their  ambition  is,  to  keep  close  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  and  not  of  cardinals ;  to  the  doc- 
trine of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of 
interested  and  aspiring  bishops.  They  con- 
tend for  a  spiritnal  creed  and  a  spiritaal  imr- 
ship." 

From  the  days  of  Magna  Oharta  to  the 
present  parliamentary  investigation  of  Oxford 
afiairs,  resulting  in  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  the  University,  there  has  been  a  steady  pro- 
gress ;  while  the  other  European  nations  have 
either  remained  stationary  or  receded.  The 
dissenters  have  become  more  discerning  of 
their  rights  and  more  courageous  in  advocat- 
ing them.  They  have  also  become  more  pow- 
enul  in  the  House  of  Oonmions,  which  is  the 
real  seat  of  civil  power  in  the  nation.  The 
recent  papal  maneuvre  was  premature,  and 
has  made  England  more  intelligentlv  anti- 
papal,  more  ftrmly  Protestant  than  she  has 
Deen  of  late  years.  There  is  also  an  Increase 
of  spirituality  in  the  national  and  the  dissent- 
ing churches.  The  renowned  universities  of 
the  kingdom  provide  for  the  ministry  a  major- 
itv  of  iti  incumbents.  The  prominent  defect 
01  these  venerable  institutions  is  their  consei^ 
vative  lethargy.  They  do  not  keep  pace  wiUi 
the  necessities  of  society,  only  as  far  as  it  has 
interests  in  the  past  The  present  and  the 
future  are  not  to  E>e  learned  in  Oxford  or  Gam- 
bridge,  as  they  may  be  in  the  colleges  of  the 
dissenters. 

CHURCHES  AKD  ATTENDANCE  IN  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 


DftPOTiifTifctiftroii 


Episcopal 

Independent 

Baptist 

HethodUt  (Wesleyan) . . . 
Ifethoditt  (PrimittTe) . . . 
Presbyterian  (EDgllsh).. 
Presbyterian  (Scotch) . . . 

Unitarian 

lAdy  Huntington  Con. . . 
Other  EhrangeL  denom. . . 

Roman  Catholic 

Jews 

Qoakere 

Mormons   

Undefined 


Chnrehes. 

Sittings. 

13,718 

5,347,935 

^a/^ 

1,180,478 

8,066 

676,661 

6,649 

1,467.631 

(12)* 

(2490) 

83 

41,882 

2,628 

1,760,149 

(5) 

(2,437) 

GiJ) 

(52,776) 

(67j 
(2,162) 
(3,182) 

Attend- 
ance. 


2,568.310 

818,634 

480,491 

015,722 

620,617 

28,212 

861,684 

37,863 

29,686 

81,000 

849,878 

4,178 

(196J 

(1.304) 

83,304 


*  The  namben  enclosed  in  parenthesis  belong  to  Soot- 
land  alone. 


The  preeeding  table  presents  tlie  ttaaHtB  of 
some  reoeaat  efforts  to  ascertain  the  provisions 
made  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  for 
the  rdigioos  cnltore  of  the  people,  and  the 
actual  attendance  on  divine  wonhip.  From 
these  statistics  it  is  manifest  that  unkss  the 
room  provided  in  churches  exceeds  the  num- 
ber needed,  (which  is  highly  improbable,) 
there  is  still  a  sad  indifference  to  God's  insti- 
tutions of  grace,  even  in  a  country  so  Chris- 
tianised as  England.  Of  the  17,297,000  in. 
habitants  of  England  and  Wales,  only  6,000,000 
Or  about  one-third  attend  wonhip.  So  that 
as  many  as  seven  and  a  half  miuioBS  either 
neglect  public  worship,  or  attend  on  the  min- 
ist^  of  error. 

Dr.  Oummings,  in  his  able  and  interesting 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  given  a  fear* 
ful  exhibition  of  the  moral  and  religious  coti- 
dition  of  London.  (Vol.  L  p.  382.)  He  re> 
marks :  ''  If  all  the  churches  and  chapels  were 
as  full  as  they  could  hold,  not  one-fourth  of  t^ 
population  would  be  within  them.  There  are 
never  in  church  on  one  Sunday,  in  all  denomi- 
nations, more  than  200,000  people  out  of 
2,000,000.  And  how  man^,  do  you  think,  of 
that  number  are  communicantB  ?  Startling 
factl  Awful  stain  upon  the  missionary  zetu 
of  the  metropolis  I  There  are  scarcely  60,000 
communicants  in  all  the  chapels  and  churches 
of  this  vast  city  put  together  1  The  steam 
boats  and  railways  alone  carry  ttom  the  me- 
tropolis every  Sunday  morning  a  greater  pop. 
ulation  than  are  that  day  in  all  the  chapels 
and  churches  together.  There  are  in  London 
12,000  children  trained  professioQally  to  pick 
pockets  and  plunder  houses.  There  are  1 0,000 
gamblers,  20,000  b^ars,  30,000  regular 
thieves,  150,000  habitual  gin  drinkers,  and 
150,000  of  both  sexes  habitually  leading  a  life 
of  debauchery  I" 

In  the  report  of  the  late  imperfect  investi- 
gations of  attendance  on  worship  in  Scotland, 
it  is  stated,  that  on  the  census  day,  March  30. 
1851,  of  the  2,888,742  people  in  Scotland,  only 
943,951  persons  attenaed  the  fullest,  or  morn- 
ing service ;  and  of  these  about  46,000  attend- 
ed on  the  ministration  of  error.  And  there  is 
also  a  want  of  provision ;  there  being  in  every 
kind  of  church  only  1,834,805  sittings,  and  of 
course  many  of  these  remote  from  the  people. 

The  Catholics  have  14  colleges  in  England, 
and  3  English  colleges  on  the  Continent.  In 
Great  Britain  812  churches.  1126  priests,  101 
nunneries,  &c 

The  Sunday-school  is  less  efficiently  sustain* 
ed  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  There  may 
be  so  much  more  faithful  parental  instruction 
and  public  religious  instruction  there,  as  to 
diminish  the  necessity  for  this  form  of  religions 
influence. 

Popery  has  made  progress  in  Scotland,  lo 
1831  there  were  54  priests ;  in  1852  they  had 
increased  to  135 — ^naving  100  churches  and 
chapels,  one  college,  and  several  schools  and 
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€BilwutoL  Bat  Che  moat  interastio^r  featare  in 
the  modern  history  of  Scotland  is  what  is  there 
termed  **  the  Disraption."  It  was  a  new  Pro- 
test against  the  usnrpatioa  of  ecclesiastical 
power  by  the  state.  In  1843  neariy  500  pas- 
tors, 200  lioeotiates,  and  200  stoilents,  followed 
bj  a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoned  the 
State  Ohnroh  in  one  day,  and  formed  the  Free 
Church.  At  their  annual  (General  Assembly 
in  1854,  they  r^wrted  91,347,780  as  raised  by 
tiieir  churches  for  the  sostentation,  bnilding, 
oongregational,  missions,  education  and  miscei- 
laneous  funds.  They  sustain  two  theological 
•chools,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  Aber* 
deen.  They  have  about  40  Scottish  foreign 
missionaries,  mostly  in  India,  and  57  nattve 
missionary  assistants. 

On  no  foreign  country  do  we  look  with  such 
interest  in  reference  to  the  world's  conversion 
to  holiness,  as  on  €k«at  Britain.  Her  politi- 
eal  power  is  ascendant;  her  Constitution  is 
liberal ;  her  national  interests  are  less  exposed 
to  the  control  of  demagogues  than  those  of  our 
republic ;  her  reli^on  is  Protestant ;  her  in- 
teflectaal  culture  is  high ;  her  colonial  posses- 
sions stretched  ss  a  seone  of  Protestant  con- 
stitutional power  around  the  globe,  contain 
131,000,000  souls.  A  recent  writer  justly  re- 
marks :  ^  With  all  England's  defects,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  task  rightly  to  estimate  the 
vast  instrumentalities  wnich  she  contains  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  melioration  of  her 
own  population  and  the  world  at  large."  It 
requires  six  weeks  to  enable  the  various  reli- 
gious societies  to  hold  their  annual  meetings 
m  London.  In  the  city  of  London  nuUions  of 
dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the  benefit, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  poor  and  the 
careless.  Its  City  Mission  has  become  a  mag- 
nificent instrument  of  good,  solving  most  satis- 
fiictorily  the  difficult  question  for  London  and 
all  bulge  towns,  **  What  can  be  done  for  the 
poor?"  The  Toung  Men's  Association  is 
opening  a  new  prospect  to  another  class,  here- 
tofore so  neglected.  By  tracts,  lectures,  Bible 
classes,  meetings  for  prayer,  conference  meet- 
ings and  libraries  immeasurable  good  has.  been 
done.  Similar  organizations  are  now  spread- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom,  and  introduced 
bto  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Roman  Church  has  lost  g^^eat  numbers  by 
fSumine,  emigration  and  conversion  within  six 
years.  The  estimates  vary  from  half  a  million 
to  two  millions..  Many  who  remain  in  the 
Boman  Church  have  at  heart  renounced  its 
errorSb  AH  the  Protestant  bodies  in  Ireland 
are  actively  engaged  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
their  blinded  countrymen.  In  1841  half  the 
Irish  natives  had  houses  of  only  one  room, 
three-fourths  of  these  being  made  of  mud. 
Two-thirds  of  them  lived  on  the  potato  ;  one- 
Uuird  were  without  any  employment;  one- 
eighth  were  beggars;  one-hau  neither  wrote 


nor  read*  Hiq  Protestants  nombered  in  1834 

1,517,228 ;  the  Catholics,  at  the  same  time, 
6,427,712.  So  that  Ireland  was  eminentiy  a 
Catholic  country,  and  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Boman  Church  does  to  elevate  and  bless  a 
people.  The  Irish  Society  has  667  schools,  con- 
taittiiur  29,000  pupils  and  250  laborers.  The 
Irish  Evangelical  Society  has  20  missionaries, 
and  30  readers.  One  Methodist  Society  has 
400  stations.  The  Irish  Church  Mission  has 
425  agents  in  the.  field,  and  the  industrial 
schools  are  working  very  successfully.  The 
Catholics  have  21  colleges  in  Ireland,  one  mis- 
sionary seminary  and  three  high  schools,  be- 
sides two  collM^es  for  the  Irish  on  the  continent 

{  2.  i2b2^diii:---Popnlation,  3,208,400.  (U.) 
Holland  most  be  had  in  mtefal  remembrance 
for  its  brave  defence  of  tne  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  for  furnishing  a  Protest- 
ant sovereign  to  England,  as  well  as  a  refuge 
to  our  persecuted  Puritan  fathers.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  sects  has  been  made  by  a 
learned  Hollander,  which,  if  designed  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  population -under  these  religions 
divisions,  would  make  the  number  some 
204,000  less  than  Ungewetter  states  it  His 
enumeration  is,«  9,000  separate  Lutherans, 
54,000  Lutherans,  38,000  Baptists,  58,000 
Jews,  5,000  Armenians,  1,670,000  Dutch  Re- 
formed, 1^70,000  Catholics,  of  whom  5500  are 
Jansenists. 

An  utter  declension  in  religion  had  taken 
place  after  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Libe- 
ralism and  Neokigy  occupied  the  chairs  of  the 
three  umversitios,  Leyaen,  Croninffen,  and 
Utretcht.  There  was  a  conservative  Dort 
orthodox  party ;  and  the  young,  liberal  party, 
equally  dead,  though  differing  in  doctrine. 
The  Lord  then  rai^  up  the  great  poet  Bil- 
derdyk,  by  whose  energetic  exhibitions  of  the 
Gospel  two  learned  young  Jews  were  converted. 
Da  Costa,  a  barrister,  and  iJappadoce,  a  physi- 
cian. In  1834,  80,000  persons  separated  from 
the  national  church,  and  organizecl  a  *'  tme  re- 
formed church."  They  have  encoantered  great 
difficulties  from  persecution,  and  from  *'  false 
brethren."  The  Groningen  party  professed 
great  attachment  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and 
exalted  love  above  dodrine.  Bat  it  turned  out 
in  the  end  that  their  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
a  divine  man,  but  not  Jehovah  Jesus.  The 
friends  of  pure  religion  arc,  moreover,  not 
agreed  about  the  means  of  reviving  religion. 
One  part^  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  Dort 
Constitution  ;  at  the  head  of  them  stands  Mr. 
Van  Prinsterer,  Secret  Counsellor  of  State. 
The  others  resort  to  colportage,  private  mis- 
sions, and  social  meetings,  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  ^he  Church,  and  lead  men  to  Christ.  Tncrc 
has  been  a  struggle  on  the  question  of  religion 
in  the  public  schools.  The  evaoirelical  party 
has  triumphed.  The  mission  to  the  colony  in 
Java  is  prosperous.    Missionary  tradesmen  are 
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sent  oat,  and  impcMrfami  results  are  traced  to 
the  measare. 

{3.  Scandinaoia,  —  Popalation,  6»965,000. 
riJ.)  lo  Sweden  the  civil  and  religious  con- 
aitiocs  of  the  citusens  are  <^nfoanded  together. 
E?ery  Swede  must  receive  baptism,  and  com- 
mnne  in  the  established  Ohnrchi  to  retain  citi- 
zenship. No  subjed  is  atiowed  to  change  hut 
rdieion.  A  Protestant  may  not  become  a 
Gauiolic ;  nor  a  Baptist  a  Pedo-baptist,  Ac 
Laymen  are  not  permitted  to  preside  in  reli- 

gioos  meetings ;  and  all  conventicles  are  for^ 
idden.  In  fact  Sweden  has  retained  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  longer  than  any  oiher  Protest- 
ant country  in  the  world.  Of  the  1800  Lu- 
theran clergymen,  it  is  sapposed  one-tenth  mav 
be  tcnly  spiritual  men ;  ana  the  number  of  snch 
is  increasing.  The  Danes  are  among  the  most 
highly  civiUzed  people  in  Europe ;  but  the 
higher  classes  in  the  church  are  very  worldly. 
The  clergy  are  well  educated ;  the  Danish  at 
Copenhagen ;  the  German, some  at  Kiel,  where 
the  professors  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  some 
in  the  German  universities.  The  government 
has  long  sustained  missions  to  the  heathen ;  bat 
the  missionary  spirit  has  much  declined  in  the 
national  church.  There  is  no  home  missionary 
institution.  Toleration  is  complete,  although 
the  clergy  are  very  jealous  of  any  movements 
which  threaten  to  disturb  the  general  apathy. 
Bibles  and  tracts  are  circulated  to  some  extent 
by  the  native  and  foreign  societies.  Denmark 
has  small  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
containing  about  110,000  souls.  The  Lap- 
landers are  about  5000,  very  low  in  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  life.  The  Swedish  mission 
among  them  is  quite*  prosperous,  having  en- 
joyed a  revival  of  great  interest  in  1851,  under 
the  labors  of  the  zealous  Teelstrom.  The  re- 
vival in  Sweden  was  promoted  both  by  preach- 
ing and  books.  Ana  an  intelligent  observer 
remarks,  tliat  the  converts  made  through  read- 
ing are  better  instructed  than  those  converted 
bv  preaching,  but  are  narrower  in  their  views. 
The  revival  was  most  powerful  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  and  yet  it  extended  to  the 
students  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Up- 
sala. 

J  4.  JJrfgmwi.— Population,  4,350,500  (U.), 
of  which  4,304,000  are  Roman  Catholics, 
16,000  Protestants,  30,000  Jews.  (E.  C,  IIL 
234.)  By  a  happy.combination  or  skill  and 
firmness  the  politicians  availed  themselves  of 
the  zeal  of  the  Roman  clergy  in  1830,  to  throw 
off  the  Protestant  yoke  of  Holland,  and  secured 
a  Constitution  guaranteeing  complete  religious 
toleration.  An  efficient  missionary  society, 
established  at  Brussels,  is  laboring  earnestly, 
but  with  too  little  sympathy  and  support  from 
foreign  churches,  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  among  that  people,  ouce  so  blindly  sub- 
missive to  the  Papal  yoke.  There  are  7  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  churches ;  8  Union  Evangelical 
churches ;  12  Protestant  French  churches,  and 
L5  churches  of  converted  Catholics. 


{  5.  i'Vttnce.-^Popalation,  35^1,000.  (U.) 
France  is  one  of  the  ^reat  historical  nations. 
Its  life  embodies  principles  of  profound  impor- 
tance, and  presents  features  alt^ether  peculiar. 
Its  political  position  is  at  least  second  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  social  and  intellectual  power  ia 
great,  and  its  colonial  possessions  contain 
4,060,000  inhabitants.  But  we  are  now  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  history  of  religion  in 
France.  And  there  is  no  church  whose  annals 
make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  universal  church  than  those  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Piedmont,  Scothind,  and  France  are 
made  sacred  by  the  toils  and  blood  of  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The  French 
mind  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  differing  from  that 
of  any  other  Roman  Catholic  country.  In 
Germany  the  privilege  of  intellectual  specu- 
lation and  research,  and  an  nnobstructed  exer^ 
cise  of  the  social  feelings  is  generally  an  abun- 
dant compensation  for  any  privation  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  questions  of  policy,  and  of  any 
share  in  governinop  society.  The  Spanish  type 
of  civilization  and  society  is  worn  out,  as  com- 
pletely as  are  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
or  Rome.  In  modern  Italy  this  is  true  also,  to 
a  great  extent  But  in  France  there  are  yet 
vast  intellectual  resources,  as  fertile  a  vein, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  and  far 
more  social,  propagandist,  and  missionary  in 
its  tendencies.  Ranke  observes  that  *'  the 
French  have  ever  attentively  meditated  the 
great  problems  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  other  nations, 
with  that  talent  of  expression  which  is  peculiar 
to  them."  France  is  the  most  important  mis- 
sionarv  country  for  the  Roman  Cbarcb.  Of 
three  hundred  foreign  missionaries  she  employs, 
more  than  half  are  Frenchmen.  But  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  mind  in  regard  to  all 
the  higher  interests  of  man  and  society  is  dis- 
couraging. They  accept  an  absolute,  one-will 
government,  because  just  now  they  are  in  a 
period  of  painful  waiting,  perhaps  transition. 
They  accept  the  Bmperor  and  absolute  autho- 
rity as  an  iron  band  around  society,  painful  in 
its  pressure,  but  indispensable  to  hold  together 
its  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  elements. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  best  of  her  people  are  dis- 
couraged, regarding  themselves  as  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Rome  when  liberty  had  perished  in  her 
streets.  But  we  know  that  Christ,  who  by  his 
word  and  his  Church  penetrated  that  decaying 
mass,  can  introduce  the  leaven  of  life  into  an 
happy  France.  She  must  see  that  the  Roman 
type  of  Christianity  is  as  nycli  worn  out  as 
was  the  Roman  type  of  civilization.  There  is 
outside  of  Romanism,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Latin  Church,  a  pure  Christianity,  the  same 
which  regenerated  Roman  Gaul;  and  it  can 
now  regenerate  Christian  Roman  France. 
(Rev.  Chret  Introd.  1. 1.) 

The  Revolution  had  overthrown  Romanism 
and  Christianity  together ;  for  the  French  peo- 
ple had  believed  that  they  were  ideutlcaL    Bui 
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a  nian&o^  rdigimu  feeling  manifested  itself 
in  Catholics,  I'rotestants,  and  Jews.  And 
while  Napoleon  in  the  Gonoordate*  of  1801 
placed  the  Bomen  Church  on  a  new  footing, 
the  three  religions  systems  were  placed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  level  betore  'the  law, 
and  a  theological  school  for  French  Protestants 
at  Montanban  was  adopted  bv  the  government, 
as  also  a  German  theological  sdiool  in  Alsace, 
for  the  Qerman  Latheran  population  of  that 
portion  of  France.  Bo  that  the  g^Temment 
sopportB  507  Presbyterian  pihstors,  249  Luther- 
an, and  114  Jewish  teachers.  There  are  956 
Protestant  churches  nnder  the  care  of  tiie  gov- 
ernment, of  which  660  are  French,  296  Uer- 
man,  costing  $250,000,  about  ec^uall^  drvided 
between  the  evangelical  and  rationalist  clergy. 
The  Boman  Church  has  15  Archbishops,  65 
Bishops,  175  Vicegerents,  661  Canons,  3,388 
Cures,  29,537  incumbents  of  chapels  of  ease, 
6  Chaplains  of  cemeteries,  7,190  Vicars,  making 
a  totdl  of  41,037,  costing  the  government  less 
than  before  the  Bevolution,  but  still  an  enor- 
mous sum.  Before  the  Bevolution  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France  was 
$30,000,000.  It  is  now  about  $20,000,000, 
not  derived  from  direct  tax,  but  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  Neither  instruction,  eloquence, 
or  piety  is  to  be  witnessed  in  many  of  this  vast 
body  of  successors  to  Fenelon,  Massilon,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Bridaine. 

More  than  forty  societies  are  laboring  to 
give  the  Gospel  to  France.  Although  the 
government  favors  the  priesthood,  y^  it  is 
jealous  of  them,  and  will  not  come  under  their 
controL  There  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
the  wane  of  Bomanism  in  France.  The  vio- 
lent measures  of  the  Bevolation  would  natu- 
rally cause  a  re&ction.  But  now  the  minds  of 
men  are  receiving  light  gradually  and  health- 
fully. We  see  marks  of  the  waning  power  of 
the'Boman  Church  in  the  contest  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  lay-editor,  in  which 
the  Pope  gives  his  verdict  against  an  arch- 
bishop in  favor  of  a  layman.  This  weakens 
the  cierieal  arm.  We  see  it  also  in  her  failure 
to  secure  a  change  in  the  marriage  law,  and 
in  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  clergy. 
From  1830  to  1840,  honest  men  looked  to 
them  as  a  barrier  against  socialism.  But  it  is 
now  seen  that  their  love  of  liberty  was  hypo- 
critical. And  when  the  people  get  the  power 
again,  there  will  probably  be  no  door  of 
return,  perhaps  of  escape,  for  the  priests. 

;  6.  9»itzerland,'^Fopji\Mon,  2,424,400. 
Of  these,  971,820  are  Boman  Catholics'; 
1 ,417,474  Protestants ;  3,146  Jews.  The  thir- 
teen republics  constitute  one  confederation. 
The  Beformation  left  that  country  divided  on 
the  ^at  religious  question.  The  two  com- 
munions, however,  lived  in  amity  until  Carlo 
Borromeo  arose,  who,  though  only  an  arch- 
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bishop,  governed  the  Boman  world.  He  in- 
vadea  Switzerland,  by  founding  a  Swiss  col- 
lege at  Milan,  opening  for  the  Swiss  the  Ger- 
man college  at  Bome,  in  which  they  were  the 
most  numerous ;  for,  while  21  of  the  pupils 
were  Hanovorian,  25  Prussian,  and  40  iBava- 
rian,  48  were  Swiss.  He  likewise  sent  the 
Jesuits  to  Switzerland,  who  established  them- 
selves at  Lucerne  and  Fribonrg.  He  also 
procured  that  a  nuncio  should  be  sent  from 
Bome  to  reside  among  them.  These  efforts 
succeeded  in  alienating  the  Catholic  Swiss 
from  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens ;  and 
"  thus  was  gained  to  the  Holy  See  the  proud 
and  free  countrjr  of  primitive  Switzerland,  its 
nationality  sacrificea,  the  gates  of  the'  Alps 
opened  to  the  powerful  nouse  of  Spain." 
u*rof.  VuUieminy  of  Lausanne,  mde  E.  C,  v.  p. 
358.)  About  the  time  of  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, three  facts  signalized  the  reappearance 
of  the  Pope  in  Switzerland :  the  inscription 
of  an  artif*le  in  a  new  federal  pact,  conse- 
crating the  inviolability  of  the  property  of  the 
convents;  the  organization  of  the  episcopal 
circumspection,  in  favor  of  Bome;  and  the 
return  of  the  Jesuits.  The  ultimate  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  Jesuits  became  insuffisrable, 
and  the  Sunderbund  Was  organized,  which  tri- 
umphed over  them.  The  political  organization 
of  the  country  was  then  changed ;  and  the 
confederation  of  states  became  one  state. 
This  threw  the  political  power  into  the  hands 
ot  the  majority,  who  are  Protestant.  The 
Jesuits  were  expelled  ;  libertv  of  worship  was 
guaranteed  every  where ;  ultramontane  gov- 
ernments were  overthrown ;  and  convent  pro- 
perty was  confiscated.  Five  Boman  Catholic 
cantons  then  met  together,  and  voted  to  main- 
tain their  entire  sovereignty.  They  are  now 
patiently  and  confidently  awaiting  the  day 
when  their  church  will  again  be  ascendant. 

The  policy  of  the  powerful  European  gov- 
emmente  has  placed  this  little  mountainous 
territory  out  of  the  great  whirlpool  of  the 
"  balance  of  power  "  eystem.  Or,  we  should 
rather  go  back  to  a  higher  purpose,  and  admire 
the  goodness  of  Gk)d  in  guaranteeing  to  that 
people  their  civil  rights,  although  surrounded 
t>y  ambitious  and  gracing  potentates.  But 
the  infidel  democracy  which  expelled  tho 
tfesuits,  has  been  to  the  cantons  De  Vaud  and 
Neufchfttel  as  mat  a  scourge  as  a  pope  or  an 
emperor  would  have  been.  They  threw  off 
the  bands  of  the  Jesuit,  only  to  play  tha 
tyrant  themselves. 

Geneva  and  Vaud  are  recovering  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Beformation ;  and  'the  theo- 
logical schools  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  have 
furnished  a  race  of  well-qualified  ministers  f<if 
their  churches,  and  for  the  foreign  service.  A 
band  of  faithful  disciples  at  Geneva  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  central  position,  and  la- 
bored with  great  success  to  disseminate  the 
truth  in  France  and  in  Italy.  The  free  church 
of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  has  passed  through  a 
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fiery  faraace ;  bat  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  with 
his  people. 

2  7.  Ita/y.  Population,  24,673,100.  (U.J 
The  traveler  from  the  new  world  to  Rome  ana 
Naples  is  forced  to  exclaim  :  "  0  Italy,  land 
of  beauty  ;  home  of  art,  of  priests,  and  of  beg- 
gars!" God  has  blessed  it  with  his  gifts; 
man  has  cursed  it  with  hypocrisy  and  t^anny. 
In  the  Roman  States  there  is  one  priest  to 
every  51  persons ;  which,  together  with  1,400 
receptacles  of  indolence  and  fanaticism,  called 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  consume  the  moral 
and  financial  strength  of  the  country.  Until 
recently,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  the  light 
penetrate  any  section  of  this  spiritually  be- 
nighted part  of  Europe.  But  great  changes 
have  taken  place  within  seven  years.  Lar^e 
numbers  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed; 
many  conversions  have  taken  place ;  and  faith- 
ful Italian  preachers  are  proclaiming  t^e  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  their  countrymen. 

Sardinia  has  now  become  the  obiect  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  friends  of  religion  and 
religious  liberty.  The  sovereign,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  is  following  out  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  father  and  predecessor ;  and  thus, 
Doth'the  Waldenses  are  freed  from  the  yoke, 
which,  for  centuries,  has  oppressed,  if  not  dis- 
couraged them,  and  the  neid  is  open  for  the 
cultivation  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  enter 
it  The  Waldenses  number  23,000  ;  with  16 
pastors,  and  3  Italian  missionaries,  recently 
ordained  for  the  Roman  Catholic  people, 
llieir  college  has  8  professors  and  84  students. 
They  have  a  religious  newspaper,  Buona 
Novella,  and  an  anti-papal  secular  paper. 
La  Gazetta  del  Popolo. 

There  are  in  Italy  four  religious  parties  that 
seriously  threaten  popery :  the  Giobertists, 
the  Infidel  Catholico-politicians,  the  Socialist- 
Pantheists,  the  Evangelicals.  The  Giobertists 
are  followers  of.  the  distinguished  priest  who 
served  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  prime  minister. 
Piedmont  is  the  stronghold  of  his  followers, 
who  still  believe  that  the  Roman  Church  can 
be  brought  to  the  pure  belief  and  practice  of 
Christianity.  The  followers  of  Giovini  declare 
themselves  Catholics,  but  are  really  infidels. 
They  cling  to  religious  expressions  only  to  de- 
ceive the  people.  The  followers  of  Ansonio 
Franchi  are  Socialists  and  Pantheists.  The 
.fourth  party  includes  the  Waldenses. 

§  S.  Germany, — Population :  Austria  12,-. 
700,000 ;  Prussia,  12,200,000 ;  German  SUtes, 
17,100,000 ;  total,  42,000,000  (U.)*  Of  these 
more  thAn  20,000,000  are  Roman  Catholic ; 


many  millions  belong  to  the  Qzeek  Cfasrch ; 

and  18,000,000  are  of  the  various  Protestant 
churches;  with  less  than  1,000,000  Jews. 
There  are  thirty-four  sovereign  states  in  Ger* 
many,  each  having  its  own  church,  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution,  and  liturgy.  The  clergy  of 
one  state  are  often  not  recognized  in  another. 
Austria  is  the  most  heterogeneous  in  its  struc- 
ture, having  a  population  of  18,000,000  (in- 
cluding Lombardy  and  Venice,)  immensely 
varied  in  race,  language,  and  religion.  More 
than  ten  millions  are  Germans ;  about  eighteen 
millions  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes ;  five  millions 
Italians ;  four  millions  Magyars ;  and  less  than 
a  million  Jews. 

The  best  thing  that  distinguishes  any  of  the 
German  states  is  popular  education.  Li  Prus- 
sia 77  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14,  or  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  people,  are  in  the  public  schools ;  while  in 
Englaind  and  Wales  only  11 1-2  per  cent,  are 
in  tiienL  Protestants  and  Catholics  being  so 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  intolerance  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  in  the  purely  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  as  in  Sweden.  Austria  is  compelled 
even  to  support  Protestant  interests.  The 
government  supports  a  Protestant  Theological 
Seminary  in  V  ienna ;  but  one  of  the  examin- 
ers of  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  a 
Catholic  In  Vienna  are  three  Protestant 
pastors  over  20,000  souls.  There  are  in  Up- 
per Austria  twelve  Protestant  connegations, 
containing  upwards  of  16,000  members.  But 
the  Prot^tant  portion  of  Hungary  has  felt 
the  rigor  of  Austrian  bigotn[.  In  apopula- 
tion  of  nearly  13,Q00,000  (E.  C,  V.  494), 
nearly  3,000,000  are  Protestants;  but  they 
are  kept  in  most  degrading  and  painful  sub- 

i'ection.  No  feature  of  the  German  churches, 
kowever,  has  so  much  afi^ted  the  Christians 
of  other  nations  as  their  sad  declension  from 
the  simple  and  fervent  faith  which  character- 
ized the  period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  bhis- 
phemous  neology  and  rationalism  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  That  people  seem  literally  to  have 
undertaken  to  find  God,  a  Saviour,  and  salva- 
tion in  their  own  personal  existence  and  con- 
sciousness. When  the  venerable  Krunimacher 
was  called  on  to  describe  the  infidelity  of  his 
country,  he  commenced  by  remarking;  "I 
feel  as  if  I  had  to  describe  a  new  fall  of  man." 
He  traces  the  declension  (E.  C,  V.  328),  back 
to  the  very  age  after  Luther's  death.  For- 
malism and  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
Gospel  were  substituted  for  the  life  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  first  period.    Discipline  also  de- 


^  Dr.  Marriott  (E.  C.  I.,  IV.,  V.)  makes  a  widely  different  eatimaie  from  this.    He  reporU  (and  in  doMr  ftocoxd- 
4Ui06  nitlx  the  GothalBCDOB  Taschenbuchr)  : 

OathoUea.     Greeka. 

AuatrU  (without  Lombardy) 11,118,642       S^TS 

Prussia 6,820,128       1,879 

Other  SUtes 5,782,869  127 


Protestants. 

244,638 

9,428,911 

14,180,624 


Jews. 
110,044 
206,529 
288,296 


Total. 
11,471«40S 
15,457,442 
20,161,806 


47,080,149 
Add  Lombard/  and  Venice 6,668 ,000 

62,148»U9 
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cAne<f ;  and  wben  John  Arndt  appeared  and 
preached  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  he  was 
leproached  as  a  fanatic.  The  same  experience 
Spener  had,  a  century  later.  Then  the  "  Pie- 
tists *•  themselves  prepared  the  way  of  the  ap- 
proaching apostai^  by  their  opposition  to  doc- 
trine. TSfaturalism  was  iihported  from  Eng- 
land, and  Deism  from  France,  and  both  found 
a  read^  soil  in  hearts  declined  from  Qod. 
Predenc  the  Great  contributed  mightily  to 
the  spread  of  infidelity.  Kant,  in  a  measure, 
checked  the  destructive  tide,  though  he  left  a 
heathen  philosophy  as  his  legacy  to  his  poor 
country.  Fichte  and  SeheUing  began  the 
work  of  philosophical  reverence  for  the  dog- 
mas of  Scripture  and  churcb  theology.  The 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  touched  the  heart  of 
the  oppressed  German  nations,  and  they  began 
to  return  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Still, 
indiflerence,  rationalism,  and  radicalism  great- 
ly prevail.  In  Berlin,  out  of  400,000  persons, 
not  more  than  20,000  visit  the  house  of  God. 
"  A  literature  diabolically  insipid,  and  sneak- 
ing about  in  darkness,  does  not  cease  to  nurse 
and  fructify  these  principles  (of  scepticism.) 
Little  more  is  necessary  than  that  a  mighty 
and  gifted  j)ersonality  should  appear,  who 
should  set  himself  up  as  the  centre  of  infidel- 
ity, and  represent  it  with  energetic  pathos  and 
strong  decision,  and  the  reign  of  *tne  Man  of 
Sin '  would  be  among  us  in  more  than  a  state 
of  embryo."  The  artizan  clubs  have  given 
mbst  favorable  opportunities  for  spreading 
atheism  among  the  working  classes. '  In  the 
smaller  Saxon  Principalities,  the  consistories 
are  rationalistic ;  while  in  Baden,  Rhenish  Bar 
varia,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  they  are  of  the 
laisser  aller  school.  It  is  said  that  in  these 
countries  there  are  ten  unbelievers  in  the  min- 
istry to  one  believer.  There  are  towns  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  where  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  persons  are  found  in  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  where  not  a  single  mdividwd  is 
found  to  attend  the  sacrament  on  the  great  fes- 
tival days.  (B.  C,  III.  362.)  Many  of  the 
universities  and  gymnasia  are  yet  wholly  ra- 
tionalistic. But  there  arc  brighter  features  in 
the  picture.  There  is  a  manifest  returning 
from  this  apostasy.  The  evangelical  portion 
of  the  church  is  laboring  in  many  ways,  and 
with  the  most  encouraging  success,  to  restore 
a  pure  faith  to  the  land  of  the  Reformation. 
Mucb  has  been  done,  and  systematically  too, 
in  some  of  the  universities,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  rationalism,  by  literary  efforts,  and 
likewise  for  the  advancement  of  practical  god- 
liness. The  Inner  Mission  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  in  Eastern  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Ber- 
lin, Silesia,  Saxony,  Hamburaf,  &c.  It  is  of 
recent  date  that  German  Onristians  should 
send  out  missionaries  to  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
Hermansburg,  Hanover,  there  is  a  college  for 
Home  Missionaries,  and  a  very  efficient  pastor 
is  over  llie  ^fanrch  there     In  fact,  an  Ameri- 


can, for  some  time  resident  there,  observes : 
'*  In  general,  the  cause  of  evangelical  ^iety  is 
steadily  advancing  in  Germany ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  that  great  nation  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  can  be  safely  predicted,  llie 
change  from  the  state  of  things  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  rationalism  reigned,  to  the 
present  state,  is  wonderful." 

I  9.  Ai««a.— Population,  62,000,000  (U.) 
Of  these  we  may  conjecturally  make  the  fol- 
lowing distributions  :  Greek  Church,  60,6S0,- 
000 ;  Catholics  (Roman  and  Armenian),  2,790,- 
000 ;  Protestants,  3,770,000  ;  Mohammedans, 
2,262,000;  Jews,  1,138,000;  Armenians,  640,- 
000 ;  Pagans,  750,000.  The  Greek  Church 
resembles  the  Church  of  Rome  in  ceremonial 
rites;  but  holds  in  common  with  her  only 
those  opinions  which  they  held  alike  previ- 
ously to  the  Nicene  Council.  The  Greek 
Church  accords  more  nearly  with  the  Protest- 
ant on  these  points :  the  source  of  all  religious 
doctrine;  the  corruption  Of  human  nature; 
the  Mediator ;  divine  grace ;  the  sacraments ; 
the  church ;  and  the  future  state.  This  may 
be  seen  more  fully  drawn  out  in  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton's  work  on  Russia,  in  his  translation  of  a 
work  by  Philaret,  Archimandite,  written  in 
1815  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  the  Jesuits 
over  the  Russian  nobility.  There  is  much 
ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Finkerton  remarks  :  "  A  church  in  which  the 
people  are  permitted  t^  read  the  Scriptures  in 
a  language  which  they  understand,  and  which 
acknowledges  this  Word  as  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  matters  of  faith,  is  still  possessed  of  the 
best  reformer  of  all  superstition."  Yet  our 
missionaries  thus  far  have  found  the  Greeks 
more  impenetrable  than  the  Catholics.  The 
Czar  is  the  head  of  the  national  church,  which 
accordingly  has  no  patriarch.  And  the  pres- 
ent sovereign  has  acted  up  to  his  convictions 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  proselytizing  with  great  activity.  The 
Gazette  of  St  Petersburg  at  one  time  boasted 
of  45,000  Protestants  brought  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  in  one  year.  These  labors  have 
been  put  forth  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  in  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  a  mighty 
sovereign.  AH  religions  are  tolerated;  but 
no  one  may  proselyte  from  the  Greek  Church. 
An  able  writer  has  divided  the  sects  into  three 
classes,  one  of  which  includes  native  dissenters 
of  a  very  remarkable  stamp.  They  are  the 
most  active  and  spiritual  Christians  in  the 
embire,  probably  amounting  to  two  million 
souls.  They  may  not  always  keep  within  due 
limits,  but  thenr  are  a  kind  of  unlearned  Puri- 
tans in  the  dead  Greek  Church.  They  are 
called  Molakai.  In  another  class  appear  some 
of  the  most  deluded  fanatics ;  even  rivaling 
in  fierceness  the  pagans  of  India.  Some 
of  them*  are  called  self-mutilators ;  others, 
self-immolators.  Of  the  latter,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  have  burned  themselves  to  death  to* 
gether. 
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On  the  23d  of  Jannarv,  1813,  the  Bassian 
Bible  Society  was  fonned,  by  permission  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Great  zeal  was  mani- 
fested,  and  in  a  few  years,  more  than  800|000 
copies  of  the  Scriptores,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  distribated.  An  anecdote  is  told,  snow- 
ing how  this  zeal  reached  the  hnmbler  classes. 
A  chimney-sweeper  presented  himself  at  a 
meeting  of  the  society  to  make  his  subscrip- 
tion. Every  person  was  sorprised  at  his  appear- 
ing there  for  that  object,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  set  down  his  name  for  seven  dollars.  The 
Secretary  delicately  remonstrated  against  his 
subscribing  so  much.  He  replied :  ''  I  intend 
to  subscribe  this  sum  yearly.  And  if  I  might 
ask  a  favor  of  the  society,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  honor  of  sweeping  the  chimneys  of  the 
Bible  House  for  nothing."  Affected  to  tears 
by  the  scene,  says  the  narrator,  they  granted 
his  request  The  house,  being  a  present  from 
the  Emperor,  was  very  large;  so  that  the 
sweeper's  donation  -really  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  doUars.  The  clergy  extensively  shared 
this  zeal.  But  Nicholas,  whose  policy  is  to 
make  the  Christian  idea  subordinate  to  the 
Bussian,  in  1820  ordered  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  movement  There  is  still,  however, 
some  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  among  the  exiles 
as  they  are  leaving  Moscow  to  go  to  Siberia. 
And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  for  a  Protestant 
to  record,  that  Dr.  Haas,  chairman  of  the 
prison  discipline  committee  of  Moscow,  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  supplying  the  exiles  and 
prisoners  with  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  is 
a  lioman  Catholic.  In  1812  the  Princess  So- 
phia Meschessky  translated  an  English  tract, 
<*  an  address  to  the  afBicted."  This  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
nation  ;  the  French  just  then  retreating  from 
Moscow.  She  distributed  it  among  the  ruined 
and  scattered  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The 
favorable  reception  it  met  encouraged  her  to 
continue  her  labors ;  and  she  had  written  9r 
translated,  and  published  at  least  one  hundred 
dififerent  tracts,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
came  to  her  help.  The  work  then  expanded ; 
and  it  has  gone  forward  with  little  interruption, 
covering  an  immense  field  with  the  seeds  of  a 
glorious  harvest  There  is  a  censorship  that 
extends  to  every  tract  published.  But  it  seems 
to  be  candid  and  libeiul.  The  Bussian  news- 
papers often  speak  in  high  commendation  of 
the  tracts.  A  peculiarly  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  the  sale  of  evangelical  books  occurs  at 
the  annual  fair  of  Nizney  Novogorod.  Here 
arc  to  be  met  representatives  from  China, 
India,  Tartary,  Bucharia,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  f'rance,  Germany,  and  England. 
An  American  merchant  disposed,  at  one  fair, 
of  150,000  tracts  and  books.  The  Siberian 
exiles,  on  departing  from  Moscow,  likeii^ise  re- 
ceive them. 

2  10.    Spain  and  Portugal, — ^Population. — 
Bpain,  12,000,000 ;  Portugal,  3,725,000  (U.) 


This  people  ate  almost  nniversally  within  the 
pale  of  tne  Boman  Church ;  though  the  edu- 
cated class,  as  in  other  Catiiolic  countries,  is 
almost,  without  excqition,  infidel.  There  re- 
main out  of  the  Church  in  Spain,  some  500,000 
basques,  60,000  Moors,  and  45,000  gipsies.  (U.) 
Toleration  by  the  governments  is  complete  for 
foreigners,  so  far  as  their  own  worship  is  con- 
cemra.  But  the  law  was  evidently  construct- 
ed on  the  presumption  that  no  native  would 
ever  desire  to  abandon  the  Catholic  forms,  and 
then  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  so  powerful 
as  to  greatly  obstruct  the  action  of  evangeli- 
cal missions.  Spain  can  be  u^proached  on 
the  side  of  France,  and  from  Gioraitar.  The 
faithful  church  at  Nismes  has  or^^anized  a  mis- 
sion for  the  French  Protestants  m  Spain,  and 
conducted  it  wiUi  encouraging  success.  A 
Protestantpastor  is  about  to  be  settled oy&p 
the  little  French  church  in  Barcelona.  Be- 
sides the  evangelical  school  at  Gibraltar,  con- 
taining 330  children  and  89  adults,  the  Bev« 
Mr.  Bule,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  believes  that 
missions  could  be  established  in  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, and  other  large  towns.  And  it  certainly 
was  a  large  concession  for  a  Catholic  magis- 
tracy in  Spain  to  grant  the  Protestants  of 
Madrid  permission  to  purchase  a  cemetery  for 
their  dead,  and  conduct  the  funeral  ceremonies 
in  their  own  way. 

In  Portugal  mere  is  less  hindrance  to  evan- 
gelical labor  than  in  Spain ;  there  being  no 
other  hindrance  to  introducing  the  Scriptures 
than  a  heavy  duty.  Protestant  worship  is  al- 
lowed, if  the  place  of  worship  does  not  assume 
the  appearance  of  one.  Gomez,  who  was  once 
a  Spanish  priest,  converted  and  naturalized  as 
a  Portuguese  subject,  is  a  faithful  laborer  in 
Lisbon.  He  reported,  in  1849,  as  many  as 
four  .thousand  enlightened  by  his  labors. 
Among  these  were  several  priests,  but  who 
dared  not  avow  the  change  openly.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people  is  deplorable.  In  all  Por- 
tugal only  31,280  pupils  in  their  schools,  and 
the  splendid  University  of  Salamanca,  once 
the  gior^  of  Spain,  has  utterly  declined  from 
the  position  it  held  in  the  sixteenth  centniv. 
The  feeble  government  of  Spain  vet  holds 
sway  oveK  nearly  5,000,000  colonists  in  Africa, 
America,  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  islands. 

{II.  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Ides, — Popula- 
tion 1,220,000.  The  educated  Greeks  are  infi- 
dels ;  the  people  generally  igi)orant  and  super- 
stitious. There  seems  to  be  no  improvement 
in  the  Church ;  but  the  literary  men  are  mak- 
ing most  praise-worUiy  efforts  to  restore  the 
former  intellectual  glory  of  their  country:  and 
their  success  in  restoring  the  claasic  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  modern  language,  is  very  re- 
markable. The  labors  of  our  missionaries  are 
described  under  the  article  Greece,  Perhapa 
we  may  see  one  fruit  of  them  in  the  recent 
work  of  Professor  Pharmakides,  Professor  of 
Theolo|ry  in  the  University  of  Athens.  He 
has  written  a  book  in  answer  to  a  Decree  of 
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tlie  Ofanrcb  of  Constaoiinople,  which  affects  to 
govern  Greece  ecclesiasticall;^  *  The  mother 
church  oensored  the  church  m  Greece  for  as- 
Bating  her  lodependeDce.  The  professor  re- 
plied to  it,  bat  m  replying,  he  has  attacked 
the  history,  doctrines  and  rites  of  his  church, 
in  a  most  dOSdent  manner.  Greece  has  taken 
a  high  ednoational  position  since  the  recoveiy 
of  her  political  independence.  In  the  capital 
of  eaeh  of  her  twelve  states  is  planted  a  college 
(three  in  Athens),  a  high  school  and  a  com- 
mon school.  In  every  country  town  is  a  high 
aad  a  common  school  In  every  village  of 
400  houses,  is  a  common  school,  which  is  at- 
tended from  September  to  AfHril;  and  the 
Minister  of  Instaruction  has  issued  an  order 
requiring  all  common  school-mastere  to  hold 
a  school  on  Sunday,  for  ii»traction  in  the 
Soriptores. 

George  Bijari,  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant, 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  his  property 
for  the  founding  a  theological  school  in  Athens, 
which  fiimjfihes  a  very  good  five  years'  coune 
to  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood.    The  uni- 
versity of  Otho  has  advanced  greatly  in  the 
numbers  oC  pupils,  having,  in  1839,  62 ;  in 
1853,  690.     There  are  but  few  avowed  dis- 
senters in  Greece.    The  Protestants  are  gene- 
rally foreigners.    Of  these,  about  one  hundred 
are  Lutherans,  who  attend  worship  with  the 
^oeen,  in  the  palace.  The  chapel  in  the  palace 
is  used  by  both  the  king  and  the  queen,  alter- 
natelv  for  Boman  Catholic  and  for  Lutheran 
worship.    The  English  Episcopalians  have  a 
chapel,  with  a  few  worshipers,  for  the  most 
part  English  and  Americans,  connected  with 
the  British  embassy  and  the  American  episco- 
pal mission.   TheBaptistshave  met  with  little 
Bttcoesa.     There  are  many  Oathdics  in  the 
island  of  Syra,  TenoB  and  Nazas.    They  have 
a  small  church  in  Athens,  and  are  building 
another  quite  krge.    They  have  also  achuroh 
at  the  Fiiasus,  and  several  at  the  islands.    The 
misnonaries  stationed  in  Greece  are  two  Bap- 
tists and  one  Congrerational,  one  Episcopalian 
from  America,  one  English  Episcopalian,  and 
several  Boman  Catholics.    The  results  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  miasionary  labors  are,  a  mul- 
tiplication of  littie  crosses,  beads,  and  wonder- 
working medals  of  the  Yiigin  Maiy ;  devotion 
to  her;  subjection  to  the  Pope  of  Bome ;  re- 
jection of  the  Word  of  God ;  the  prohibition 
of  independent   thou^t   and'  investigation. 
Two.danghters  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  S.,  for  a  long 
time  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  have 
gone  to  the  Boman  church,  and  refose  to  read 
the  Book  their  frirther  labored  to  circulate,  and 
are  now  in  a  nunnery  in  Syra,  and  treat  their 
mother  in  a  manner  to  be  justified  only  by 
those  who  say,  that  if  a  man  say  to  his  father 


or  mother,  "  Corban,"  he  is  free.    (Mark  viL 
11, 12.) 

The  labors  of  the  Episcopal  mission  in 
Athens  and  Syra  have  been  directed  chiefly  to 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  The  American  Episcopal 
missionaries  have  disclaimed  all  intention  to 
draw  any  one  from  the  Greek  church,  and  a 
laige  portion  of  those  whom  thev  have  in- 
structed are  devoted  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
conform  to  all  its  ceremonies.  They  have  all 
emplojred  the  New  Testament  in  their  schools, 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  produce  some 
salutary  efifect. 

The  Greeks  are  proverbially  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  professed  converts  have  betrayed 
their  unwortny  motives.    *'  Of  those,"  says  Mr. 
King,  <'whb  have  come  to  me   at  various 
times,  and  nrofessed  to  believe  the  doctrines  I 
preach,  and  ofiered  to  become,  as  they  said, 
my  followers,  while  some  were  intelligent  and 
sincere,  many  were  deceived,  and  many  deceiv- 
ing.^* The  labors  of  the  missionary  formerly 
employed  at  Mani,  by  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  produced  very  happy  ro> 
suits.    Some  hundred  young  men,  who  were 
tauf ht  in  the  missionary  schools  there,  now 
hold  important  stations,  civil  or  militaiy.  And 
many  who  were  taught,  more  or  less  in  the 
schools,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  King,  in  Athens, 
hold  important  stations  under  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment    Several  are  teachers  of  Hellenic 
schools ;  some  are  military  ofiScers  ;  one  is  at 
the  head  of  a  gymnasium ;  some  are  in  situa- 
tions in  which  tiiey  can  exert  an  influence  fa- 
vorable to  religious  liberty.    The  sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  been  introduceid  into  all  the  schools 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  common   people, 
and  thousands  have  heard  the  truth,  who,  but 
for  the  missionaries,  would  never  have  heard 
it^    A  great  degree  of  religious  liberty  has 
been  secured. 

{   12.      Turkey   (European). — ^Population, 
12,600,000  (U.) ;  12,080,000  (D.*) :  asfoUows : 


Mfthammilan  Onomlaeg 700,000 

<•         AlUnUna  ft  SelaToniAns  8,000,000 


8^700,000 


^  1%e  Patriarch  orOmuUntinople  Is  chief  of  the  arnod, 
«iBbnei]«  Toifcav,  Aurtrla,  Md  the  lonten  Um.  Iiid«pend- 
•Bt  GrMM  hM  three  bsshope.  Independent  of  the  Patriaroh 
ofO)n«t»ntlnopIe,  yet  they  ftcknowledce  hli  fuprenuMvin 
Batten  of  fldth.  f         j 


Greeki,  true  Hellenio 1,180,000 

"      WaUachiana,  Mol-l-,n«ftno 
davlana,  kcT?. j'M60,000 

7,880,000 

NaiiTQ  Bomaa  OathoUes  and  Eoxopeans 660,000 

ArnMfflnuiM.. 100,000 

J«iri 200,000 

Gipeiet 200,000 

12,080,000 


The  American  Board  have  in  this  and  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  a  mission  to  each  of  the  following 
peoples :  to  the  Armenians ;  to  the  Greeks ; 
the  Jews ;  the  Svrians ;  the  Jacobites  and 
Chaldeans  ;  and  the  Nestorians.  These  mis- 
sions consist  of  forty-three  American  mission- 


*  D.  represents  Rer.  H.  G.  0.  Dwicht,  American  mlaaloo- 
ary  to  Turkey,  to  whom  m  are  indebted  for  this  yiew  of 
Turkey. 
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aries  and  their  wiyesi  with  one  hnndred  and 
nine  native  assistants.  For  fuller  statements, 
see  Armenians,  NestoriariMf  Syria,  and  M<mul. 

The  Free  Chorch  of  Scotland  have  an  in- 
teresting mission  to  the  Jews  at  Ooostantino- 
ple.  The  London  Jews'  Society  has  another 
to  the  same  people.  Connected  with  the 
American  Missions  are  schools  of  Tarioos 
grades,  presses,  &c.  From  the  beginning,  the 
American  missionaries  alone  have  printed 
more  than  120,000,000  pages.  The  whole 
Bible  has  been  translated,  nnder  the  saper- 
vision  of  the  missionaries,  into  Hebrew-Span- 
ish, Armeno-Turkish,  modern  Armenian ;  and 
portions  of  it  into  other  dialects.  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Bise  and  Progress,  Saints' 
Kest,  Butler's  Analogy,  D'Anbigne's  Beforma- 
tion,  and  similar  works,  have  ^n  translated 
and  distributed.  The  labors  of  the  American 
missionaries  amon^  the  Armenians,  and  of  the 
Scottish  missionaries  among  the  Jews  of  €on- 
stantiuople,  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  visible  results.  Among  tne  Turks  there 
is  as  yet  no  such  ncUional  movement  toward 
reformation,  and  the  reception  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  as  among  the  Armenians.  'Be- 
sides the  instances  of  an  open  renunciation  of 
the  old  church,  there  are  many  manifest  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  who  still  remain 
in  the  church.  The  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  several  of  their  ancient 
superstitions  ar9  changing :  for  example,  the 
use  of  pictures  in  churches  is  in  many  cases 
discontinued ;  confession  to  priests  is  less  prac- 
ticed; the  fasts  are  more  neglected.  There 
are  now  ten  schools  where  one  formerly  ex- 
isted. Discussion  on  the  main  pmnts  in  con- 
troversy between  evangelical  religion  and  the 
multiform  errors  of  formalism  is  now  quite 
common  throughout  the  whole  Armenian  race 
in  Turkey.  Many,  still  remunin^  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  are  fully  convinced  of  its 
errors,  and  laboring  to  hasten  the  day  when 
they  shall  be  fullv  and  openly  renounced. 
Fifteen  evangelical  churches  have  already 
been  formed  among  the  Armenian^  in  difi^ut 
parts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
more  will  soon  be  formed.  Probably  2,500 
have  already  been  enrolled  as  Protestants; 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Protestaotism 
is  now  protected  by  the  government  as  fully 
as  any  other  form  of  religion. 

The  hindrances  to  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  this  country  are,  however,  still 
qnlte  formidable.  The  Greeks  have  a  pride 
of  ancestry  and  church  antiquity,  a  blind  su- 
perstition and  submission  to  a  priesthood  very 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  vigilant 
against  the  invasion  of  their  darkness  by  any 
beam  of  light'  The  Boroanists  are  here,  as 
every  where,  either  bigots  or  infidels,  and  vigi- 
lantly guarded  by  the  Pope's  emissaries.  The 
Armenians  are  embarrassed  in  their  inquiries 
bv  the  socio/  penalties  of  deserting  their 
churclu.    The   Jews  have  a  low,  deceitful, 


mercenary  spirit,  and  seem,  for  the  most  part, 
incapable  of  appreciating  an  a^ipeal  to  any 
lofty  sentiment 

No  missionaries  are  designated  directiy  to 
the  Mohammedans.  Probably,  most,  if  not 
all  the  missionaries  in  Tnricey  hare^  however, 
more  or  less  interooorse  with  this  das ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  there  is  opportunity  to 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel  Tba«hief  hin- 
drance to  its  success  among  then  is  the  nnre- 
pealed  law,  that  an  apostate  from  Mohamme- 
danism must  be  put  to  death.  Some  years 
agp,  it  is  true,  the  English  ambooondor  forced 
from  the  Sultan  a  pled^  that  this  sentence 
should  not  be  executed  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  from  being  a  Christian,  embraced  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  then  retnmed  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  for  all  true  Turks  this  cruel 
law  is  still  in  force ;  and  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  executed  even  since  the  British  fleet  en- 
tered those  waters  to  protect  the  Turks  against 
the  Bussians !  Let  tnis  law  onoe  be  repealed, 
and  lib€«'ty  given  to  all  Mohammedans  to  em- 
brace what  religion  the^  please,  and  we  have 
the  best  reasmis  for  behoving  that  ProMof if 
Christianity  would  very  soon  mread  among 
them.    Bomanism  they  never  wul  adopt 

Several  large  bodies  of  men  exist  m  Tur- 
key, among  whom  no  missionaries  are  yet 
laboring, — and  some  of  these  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  open  for  such  labors ;  such  as  the  Bul- 
garians,—professing  the  Greek  faithr~vho> 
for  several  yean  paot,  have  eagerly  soitf ht  for 
the  word  of  God ;  the  Wallachians,  Jpi  the 
same  faith,)  wfao.thongh  more  worldly  in  their 
views,  are  vet,  it  is  said,  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  the  shackles  of  priestoraCt ;  and  the 
Hellenic  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  Turkish 
empire^  numbering  probably  2,000,000,  pre- 
sent a  field,  if  not  yet  wholly  open,  still  not  bv 
any  means  devoid  of  promise,  and  one  which 
hitherto  has  been  but  veiy  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  laborers. 

The  openings  in  the  Armenian  field  are  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  though  the  urgent  call 
for  more  laborers  has  not  yet  been  liiily  r^ 
q)onded  to,  we  consider  this  field  as  occupi^ 
by  Uie  American  Board,  and  it  ma^  be  hoped 
that  the  promised  reinforcement  will  soon  be 
sent  by  that  efficient  body  to  oceopy  it  fully. 
— Bbv.  E.  N.  Kirk.  • 

Methodist  Mmsioira  nr  Ensopi^ — ^I*  ^ 
several  ledions  of  Methodism  engaged  in  VM 
icork  (in  the  order  in  which  they  entered 
upon  tbeir  labors)  are— the  (Engliah)  Wesley 
an  Methodists ;  the  (Irish)  Wesleyaa  Metho- 
dists ;  the  (Iri^)  Primitive  Wesl^an  Metho- 
dists ;  the  Methodist  New  Ooaoexion ;  the 
(English)  Primitive  Methodists ;  the  Wealeyan 
Methodist  Association;  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

II.  The  Countries  of  Europe  where  these 
several  bodies  are  operating  are  a»  fellows: 
besides  destitute  parts  of  England,  Methodist 
missions  have  been  established  in  the  Norm^ 
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Ifllee,  Irelund,  Wales,  Spain,  France,  Shetland 
Isles,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Corsica,  and  the  Sardinian  States. 

III.  The  mode  of  operation  in  the  manage- 
ment fif  these  nkissions. — With  the  exception  of 
the  Continental  missions,  which  are  paid  direct 
from  the  General  Mission  Fand,  the  Home 
missions  of  English  Methodism  are  managed 
in  connexion  with  a  fond  designated  the  Con- 
tingent Fund.  This  fnnd  is  made  up  from  the 
Yearly  coUection  and  the  July  collection.  The 
former  is  made  annually  in  the  classes  at  the 
time  of  the  March  quarterly  visitation.  The 
ministers  meet  every  class ;  and,  after  hearing 
the  religioiis  experience  of  each  member,  hand 
them  their  ticket  fa  certificate  of  continued 
membership,)  on  tne  receipt  of  which  each 
member  is  expected  to  name  the  amount  which 
he  will  give  to  the  yearly  collection.  This 
sum  IS  then  entered  by  the  leader  in  the  cla8s> 
book,  and  collected  by  him.  It  is  expected 
that  the  average  contribution  to  this  fund  is 
not  to  fall  short  in  any  circuit  of  about  12 >^ 
cents  for  each  member  in  society.  And  the 
Board  of  Stewards  is  expected  to  do  their  best 
to  see  this  carried  out  in  each  case.  The 
July  collection  is  publicly  made  in  all  their 
chapels  and  preaching  stations  in  the  month 
of  Jaly.  The  Contingent  Fund  also  receives 
occasional  donations  and  legacies ;  and  out  of 
this  fnnd  are  paid  the  contmgent  expenses  of 
the  Conference ;  and  the  remainder  is  employ- 
ed in  assisting  the  poorer  circuits  in  maintain- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  pro- 
vide means  of  sending  and  sustaining  addi- 
tional preachers  in  destitute  localities.  This 
IS  the  oldest  charity  of  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, having  been  established  by  the  venerable 
Wesley  himself,  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Con- 
ference, in  1756.  It  has  thus  been  98  years  in 
Guccessful  operation,  and  has  done  much  for  the 
extension  of  Methodism  in  the  British  Isles. 
This  fnnd  is  distributed  by  a  mixed  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Con fiarence,  fifteen  ministers  appointed  by  that 
body,  and  fifteen  l^y  gentlemen,  aoDually 
chosen  by  the  stewards  exclusively,  at  the  dis- 
trict meetings  most  contiguous  to  the  place 
where  the  Conference  is  held.  The  annual 
amount  of  this  fund  of  late  years  varies  from 
•50,000  to  over  $73,000.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  preachers  who  re- 
ceive aid  from  this  fund  and  their  other 
brethren.  But  they  are  practically  "  Home 
Missionaries,"  and  this  fund  is ''The  Home 
Mission  Fund  "  of  Methodism.  After  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  established  by  means  of  this  fund 
m  any  new  place,  it  is  expected  of  those  who 
reeeive  the  Gospel  througn  thid  instrumentr 
ality,*that  th^  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  be- 
gin to  help  tnemselves.  Unless  in  extreme 
poverty,  the  minimum  of  Methodist  contribu- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  ministr]^,  "  a  penny 
a  wedc,  and  a  snilling  a  Quarter,"  is  expected 
to  be  contribated  by  eacn  member ;  and  the 


amount  which  their  united  payments  fall  short 
of  the  Home  missionary's  allowance,  is  made  up 
from  the  Contingent  Fund.  So  that  each  year, 
as  the  Gospel  gains  adherents,  the  circuit 
finances  increase,  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  grant  from  the  fund  becomes  less  and  less, 
until  ultimately  the  self-supporting  position  is 
reached,  and  tne  fund  is  entirely  relieved  of 
the  burden ;  while,  for  the  service  rendered,  this 
circuit  is  considered  for  ever  afterward  bound  in 
honor  to  contribute  to  both  the  sources  from 
whence  this  fund  draws  its  supplies,  in  order 
that  a  similar  service  may  be  rendered  for 
other  places  still  destitute.  And  thus  to  this 
simple,  but  efficient  plan  of  Home  Missionary 
finance  do  more  than  one  half  of  the  circuits 
in  British  Methodism  owe  their  origin. 

lY.  The  Success  which  has  attended  their 
Efforts. — As  already  stated,  the  English  We»- 
Icyan  Home  Missions  commenced  when  Mr. 
Wesley  instituted  the  ContiDgent  Fund  in  1756 ; 
and  the  results  are  seen  only  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  Methodism,  because,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  successful,  they  ceased  to  be  mis- 
sionary. In  1786,  Mr.  Wesley  sent  Adam 
Clarke  as  a  missionary  to  the  Norman  Lice, 
near  the  coast  of  Normandy,  whose  Ubors 
were  blessed ;  and  these  isles  now  form  a  dis- 
trict under  the  direction  of  the  English  We»- 
leyan  Conference,  with  11  ministers  and  3161 
members^  Ireland  was  first  included  as  a  home 
mission  by  the  Wesleyans  in  1799.  But  these 
missions  are  held  under  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Wcsleyan  Conference.  Wales  was  taken  up 
in  the  year  1800.  The  first  missionaries  being 
Owen  Davis  and  John  Hughes  (since  known 
as  the  learned  author  of  Horct  Brttannica)^  and 
the  result,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  is  now 
seen  in  49  Welsh  preachers  and  12,203  mem- 
bers in  society.  The  Shetland  Isles,  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  natives  of  which  are 
said  to  be  of  Norwegian  descent,  were  first  oo- 
cupied  as  a  mission  in  1821.  For  several 
years  they  were  under  the  special  care  of  Dr. 
A.  Clarke.  There  are  now  six  ministers  therei 
and  1265  members. 

The  English  Wesleyans  established  a  mission 
at  Gibraltar  in  1808.  The  •  Gospel  is  now 
preached  there  in  both  English  and  Spanish* 
and  of  the  250  children  in  the  schools,  224 
are  Spaniards — a  hope  of  better  days  to  come 
for  their  noble  and  beautiful,  but  spiritually 
oppressed  country. 

France. — During  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  Methodist  mission- 
aries were  r^larly  supplied  to  the  French 
prisoners  at  Chatham,  Plymouth,  and  Staple- 
ton.  Soon  after  the  peace  of  1815  these  efforts 
opened  a  way  into  France  itself,  where  the 
Wesleyans  have  now  a  strong  and  interesting 
mission,  which  has  lately  been  erected  into  a 
separate  organization,  with  independent  action, 
but  continues  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  English  Wesleyans,  and  also  from  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stat^ 
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Switzerhnd.-'ThiB  Is  an  offehoot  of  the 
French  mission.  Into  Switzerland,  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  the  hamlets  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  and  even  Nice,  within  the  confines  of 
Italy,  Methodist  preachers  have  foand  their 
way,  and  gathered  little  churches.  The  socie- 
ties here,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  are  now 
enjoying  a  revival  of  religion  such  as  never 
was  experienced  by  them  before.  The  Na- 
tional' Heformed  Church,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  Dissenters  have  also  be^n  to  share 
largely  in  its  blessings.  The  missionary  in  the 
Upper  Alps,  Mr.  Rostan,  is  a  convert  of  the 
great  and  good  Fdix  Ne&,  whose  field  of  labor 
Ee  here  cultivates  as  a  Wesleyan  missionary. 

Germany, — ^In  Winnenden,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety have  a  most  precious  work  going  forward, 
conducted,  under  very  oeculiar  circumstances, 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Muller,  assisted  by  20 
local  preachers,  with  1100  church  mem- 
bers. 

Stceden, — Here  they  have  a  chapel,  and 
nany  members  in  Stockholm,  begun  in  1826, 
but  the  intolerant  laws  put  in  force  against  all 
ministers  not  of  the  Establishment,  obliged  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Scott,  to  quit  the*  field.  But 
a  work  has  been  done  there  which  intolerant 
laws  cannot  extinguish — and  which  may  yet 
break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left. 

The  Irish  WesUyan  Methodist  Home  Missions 
were  commenced  m  1799.  These  missions  are 
■cattered  over  diflerent  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and 
by  the  preaching  of  a  pure  Gospel  and  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  wnere  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  taught  daily,  the^  are  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  saving  power  of 
Protestant  truth  in  distant  and  necessitous 
localities,  which  would  otherwise  be  almost,  if 
not  entirely  destitute  of  its  enlightening  and 
regenerating  influences.  Some  remarkable 
men  have  risen  qp  in  connection  witli  these 
missions,  "whose  praise  is  in  the  churches,'' 
among  whom  are  the  honored  names  of  Charles 
Graham,  Thomas  Walsh,  and  Gideon  Ousley. 
These  men  in  the  streets,  and  fairs,  and  mar- 
kets of  Ireland,  in  Ireland's  own  tongue,  have 
sown  broadcast  over  the  country  those  seeds 
of  evangelical  truth,  the  fruits  of  which  others 
are  now  reaping,  in  the  present  reformations 
from  Popery  in  that  land.  Perhaps  few  fields 
of  Christian  activity  have  yielded  richer  results 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Besides 
conserving  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in 
many  places  in  Ireland,  where'  Popish  error 
would  otherwise  have  rooted  up  the  fast  vestige 
of  truth,  and  also  during  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  sending  thousands  of  evangelicd 
Methodist  Christians  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States,  where  they  have  helped 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  this  mission  has  given 
McKenney,  Lynch,  Home,  W.  Arthur,  and 
others  to  tiie  foreign  missionary  enteiprize, 
And  has  furnished  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


Ghnrch  with  a  noble  addition  to  her  ministry, 
among  whom  stand  James  Gaughey  and 
Charles  Elliott 

The  Irisfi  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodists  arose 
in  1616,  on  the  question  oi  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  hj  the  Methodist  preaches 
in  Ireland.  They  wished  to  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
early  preachers,  ana  to  consider  themselves 
merely  aa  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  witiiout  lull 
ministerial  responsibilty.  They  have  for  sev- 
eral years  sustained  a  missionary  agency,  chief- 
ly in  the  destitute  Protestant  portions  of  the 
country,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Church  Estab* 
lishment,  among  the  members  of  which  they 
have  done  much  good. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  in  England, 
which  originated  in  1797,  has  a  home  mission 
occupying  England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
Canada. 

The  Pnmitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  called 
"Ranters"  are  a  devoted  and  laborious  body 
of  Christians,  which  rose  in  Stafibrdshire  in 
1810.  God  has  great!  v  owned  and  blessed 
the  labors  of  these  humble  and  faithful  men. 
Besides  England,  the  home  missions  of  the 
Primitives  are  found  in  the  north  and  east  ol 
Ireland,  and  in  Canada.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  hard-working  body  of  Christians,  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  domestic  mission  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1830  they  had 
but  420  chapels,  240  ministers,  and  35,733  mem- 
bers; in  1853,  they  had  1789  chapels,  568 
ministers,  and  108,926  members ;  making  an 
increase,  in  23  years,  of  1369  chapels,  328  min- 
isters, and  72A93  members.  This  increase  has 
been  realized,  under  God,  not  by  any  ames- 
sion  upon  other  men's  labors,  for  they  have 
never  built  **  upon  another  man's  foundation,'* 
but  they  have  gone  forth  "  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,"  and  have  reclaimed  the  outcasts 
and  the  wanderers,  for  whose  souls  no  one  else 
has  cared.  Their  prosperity  is  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing to  all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  Wedeyan  Association,  which  rose  in  1834, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Warren,  has  domes- 
tic missions  m  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Hamburgh.  But  these  eflbrts  are  only  lately 
originated,  and,  as  yet,  have  not  enjoyed  any 
large  measure  of  prosperity. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  several  missions  of  a  domestic 
character  in  Europe,  and  some  of  which,  whetnr 
er  from  the  localities  where  they  operate,  ot 
fi-om  the  rich  grace  which  God  has  granted 
upon  their  labors,  are  of  the  most  interesting 
cnaracter.  They  are  conducted  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  their  ihome  missions  in  this 
country,  for  which  see  Home  Missions.  Ger* 
many,  the  land  of  Lather,  the  home  of  the  Be- 
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led  her  there  is  thus  traced  by  Dr.  McClintock : 
^  In  IS21t  two  yoang  men  entered  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Tubingen  in  Germany,  from  the  gym- 
Basinm,  to  complete  their  education.  They 
were  both  well  trained  according  to  the  Ger- 
man plan ;  both  of  promise  and  talent ;  both 
were  to  betibeologians.  They  formed  a  friend- 
ehip  at  the  university,  and  for  six  years  lived, 
fitndied,  and  formed  their  plans  of  life  together ; 
and  thev  sappoeed  that  their  lines  of  life  would 
be  parallel ;  that  they  would  both  be  theolo- 
gians—ministers probably,  with  the  nsnal  am- 
bition of  an  enterprising  and  talented  Ger- 
man student  In  lo27  theyboth  finished  their 
studies  at  the  university.  The  name  of  one  of 
them  is  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  David 
Frederick  StrausSj  the  author  of  the  "  life  of 
Jesus ;  **  the  name  of  the  other  was  William 
NobL  In  eight  years  from  the  time  he  left 
the  university,  Strauss  had  written  that  famous 
book  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  infi- 
d^ity  had  done  before  was  as  nothing.  During 
those  eight  years  William  Nast  had  come  to 
America,  with  blasted  hopes  and  fainting  heart, 
with  no  sure  Christianity,  with  no  hope  in  this 
Ufe,  and  wil^  no  hope  and  hardly  any  belief  in 
the  life  to  come ;  and  in  eight  years  he  had 
been  led  by  Providence  through  many  a  lane 
of  sorrow  and  darkness,  up  to  the  hour  when 
the  memorable  awakening  occurred  which  re- 
sulted in  his  conversion. 

Hius  Providence  raised  up  William  Nast  to 
counteract  the  evil  work  of  nis  fellow-student, 
and  to  be  the  instrument  of  sConverting  thou* 
sands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  here,  and  then 
to  be  a  most  powerful  agency  to  convert  his 
fatherland.  It  is  now  about  nineteen  years 
since  Dr.  Nast's  conversion.  After  laboring 
here  with  great  success  among  the  Germans 
-—(See  Home  Miasums) — ^he  sailed  for  Germany 
in  1848.  He  found  the  door  of  access  wide 
open,  and  having  marked  out  a  plan  of  action, 
he  returned  and  reported  to  the  Board.  The 
Bev.  L.  S.  Jacoby  (one  of  Dr.  Kast's  own 
children  in  the  Lord)  was  accordingly  appoint^ 
ed,  and  sailed  in  1849,  with  instructions  to 
estabfish  the  head-quarters  of  the  mission  in 
the  free  city  of  Bremen.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  immediately  began  to  take  effect,  and  to 
spread,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  ad- 
dxtional  missionaries.  These  were  readily  sup- 
plied from  the  German  converts  which  God 
had  given  to  Dr.  Nast  in  the  United  States. 
The  mission  has  extended  itself  to  Hamburgh, 
on  the  north,  and  Frankfort  on  the  south, 
and  its  influence  has  to  some  extent  pervaded 
ftll  the  surrounding  states.  It  is  also  establish- 
ed in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  Helpers 
have  been  raised  up  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  places  where  thev  nave  been  converted. 
Persecutions  have  followed,  and  some  of  the 
brethren  have  been  imprisoned  and  fined,  but 
they  still  persist  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  churcnes 
oppose  and  persecute,  but  a  few  give  their  in- 


fluence and  fevor  to  these  brethren.  The  mis- 
sion in  Germany  is  working  among  the  people 
and  upon  the  state  churches,  just  as  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's  mission  did  in  his  early  labors  in  England ; 
and  if  it  could  have  freedom  and  protection  in 
all  the  states  of  Germany,  as  it  has  in  the  city 
and  state  of  Bremen,  and  as  Mr.  Weslev  and 
his  mission  and  helpers  had  in  England,  the 
work  in  Germany  would  probably  equal  that 
of  early  Methodism  in  England.  Already  the 
fruits  are  great  In  the  state  of  Bremen  they 
are  formed  into  churches;  in  other  states, 
where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  are  formed  into 
societies,  and  are  met  in  class  and  prayer  meet- 
ing by  the  prominent  persons  whom  God  has 
raised  up  among  them,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
Methodism.  And  where  they  may  not  enjoy 
this  privilege,  they  fly  hj  scores  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  ueir  certificates  and  joining 
the  Glerman  churches  here.  There  are  now, 
besides  five  colporteurs,  eleven  missionaries  iti- 
nerating through  various  parts  of  Germany. 
The  lo<»lities  where  they  preach  and  form  so- 
cieties and  Sunday-schools,  and  other  means 
of  evangelical  mstruction,  are  as  follows : — 
In  Bremen  they  have  three  chapels :  m  Bre- 
merhaven,  Hastedt,  V^gesack.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  they  operate  in  Achim; 
Scharmbeck,  and  a  few  other  minor  places. 
In  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg^  in  Hasbergen,  Dwo- 
bergen,  and  six  other  pUtoes;  also  in  the 
possessions  of  the  princes  of  8ckleus»-Beuse  and 
ChreitZ'ReuUf  and  m  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
where  on  account  of  persecution,  they  are 
oblig^  to.  have  their  preaching  and  class- 
meetings  at  the  midnight  hour ;  Ihey  also  have 
circuits  in  FrankfinUm4h&'Mttin,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  where  they  have 
twelve  appointments;  and  they  have  also 
established  a  mission  in  Hamburgh, 

In  man^^  of  these  places  the  missionaries 
have  been  invited  to  come  and  labor,  because 
the  friends  of  the  persons  inviting  them,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  past  years, 
have  been  converted,  and  have  written  home 
to  their  families  in  Germany,  explaining  the 
nature  and  the  joys  of  personal  religion,  and 
urging  it  upon  their  acceptance.  'Hiese  let- 
ters have  spread  light,  ana  excited  the  desire 
to  know  more  of  this  good  way.  The  mission- 
aries have  established  a  printing-press  and  a 
monthly  periodical,  and  have  aJso  opened 
a  book  concern  for  the  sale  and  distrilmtion 
of  evangelical  publioation& 

France,  lUuy  and  Corsica^ — ^The  French 
Methodist  Conference  having  become  inde- 
pendent, and  having  peenliar  means  of  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  m  that  empire,  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  tne  Methodist  B.  Church  have 
voted  appropriations  to  assist  the  brethren 
there  to  extend  thehr  interesting  work.  The 
'appropriation  this  ]^r  is  $5,000.  By  this 
means,  additional  ministers  have  been  called 
out  into  the  work,  whose  labors  are  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Board.    Access  to 
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the  Waldensian  valleyB,  in  the  directum  of 
Turin,  having  been  much  enlai^ed,  Mr.  Ras- 
tan  has  been  stationed  there,  and  another  pro- 
mised to  help  him.  A  wide  and  remarkable 
door  was*  opened  in  the  city  of  Nice,  in  Sar- 
dinia, which  is  the  gateway  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  France  and  Italy.  Besides  the 
inhabitants,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stran- 
gers, who  resort  here  to  spend  the  winter,  for 
uie  benefit  of  their  healtL 

lliere  has  also  occurred  a  remarkable  open- 
ing in  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  is  under  the  govemment  of 
France.  Occupying,  as  it  does,  a  central  posi- 
tion between  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
and  Al/reria,  it  is  tae  best  position  in  the 
south  of  Europe  for  a  central  evangelical  Pro- 
testant mission.  Thtt  Methodist  missionary  is 
the  only  Protestant  minister  in  the  whole 
island,  containing  a  population  of  about  250,000 
Bomanists.  The  missionary^  Mr.  Gatlienne,  is 
assisted  by  a  zealous  Christian,  a  convert  from 
Popery,  of  the  name  of  Dominume  RfmaUue. 
They  curcnlate  the  Scriptures  ana  tracts,  boUi 
in  the  French  and  Italian  laniroages.  They 
have  also  obtained  a  chapel  and  opened  Pro- 
testant services,  and  God  is  giving  them  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

In  Norway  the  Methodist  K  Church  has 
lately  established  a  mission.  Some  time  ago, 
a  sailor  was  converted  under  the  ministrv  of 
Rev.  0.  C.  Hedstroom,  of  the  Bethel  snip, 
John  Wedey,  New  York.  He  soon  became 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  was  known  among 
his  ship-mates  as  **  Holy  Peter."  His  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  his  kindred  induced  him 
to  leave  his  profession,  and  return  to  his  native 
country,  Norway,  that  he  might  "  tell  them 
how  ^reat  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  ^im." 
His  simple,  earnest  exhortations  were  accom- 
panied with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  many  were  awakened  and  converted,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  tear  him- 
self from  the  people,  that  he  might  return  to 
the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  here  he 
was  sent  off  to  preach  among  his  Scandinavian 
brethren  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  But  the  con- 
verted souls  ia  Norway  earnestly  entreated 
that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  them  for  their 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  good 
work  among  the  perishing  sinners  around 
them.  After  the  usual  instractions  and  exam- 
inations, he  was  accordingly  ordained,  and,  in 
October,^853,  aooompanieid  bv  two  otiier  con- 
verted Norwegian  sailors,  as  his  assistants,  he 
sailed  for  Norway;  and,  when  heafd  from, 
they  had  hired  a  place  to  preach  in,  and  had 
begun  their  work  with  pro4>ects  of  acceptance 
and  usefulness.  Mr.  Peterson,  the  missionary, 
in  a  communication,  dated  March  Ist,  1854, 
^  rejoices  in  God  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
believes  that  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  have 
been  truly  converted  since  they  arrived  in 
Norway."— R«v.  W.  Butlis. 
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FAIEFIELD—FREETOWK. 


FAIBFIELD:  A  station  of  the  Moravians 
in  Jamaica,  TV.  I. 

FAKIR  or  FAQUIR :  A  monk  in  India. 
The  fakirs  subject  themselves  to  severe  aus- 
terities and  mortifications.  Some  of  them 
condemn  themselves  to  a  standing  posture 
all  their  lives,  supported  only  by  a  stick  or 
rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  scoux^es  or  knives.  Others 
wander  about  in  companies,  telling  fortunes, 
and  these.are  said  to  be  arrant  viUains. 

FALMOUTH :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans.  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FALE  ALILI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  nroup. 

FAIR  HARBOUR:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  the  Society 
Islands. 

FARMERFIELD  :  A  station  of  ihe  Wes- 
leyans  in  Great  Namaqualand,  S.  Africa. 

FASITOOTAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  thd  Isluid  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

FAT£ :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
having  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

FEARN:  A  station  of  the  London  l^Gs- 
sionary  Society  in  Berbice,  S.  America. 

FEE JEE  ISLANDS :  See  South  Sea  la- 
landa. 

FERNANDO  PO:  An  Island  in  the  Bi^ht 
of  Biafra,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
20  miles  from  the  continent,  40  miles  in 
length,  20  in  breadth,  and  120  in  circumfer- 
ence. Like  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  main 
land,  it  is  very  mountainous,  Clarence  Peak 
being  10,700  feet  high.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity is  also  intersected  with  steep  moun- 
tains, from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high ;  which, 
with  the  intervening  valleys,  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  large  and  valuable  tim- 
ber, and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The 
dry  season  commences  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. The  sea  breeze  is  regular,  but  the  land 
breeze  generally  deficient,  being  intercepted 
by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  main 


land.  Clarence,  the  principal  settlement,  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  in  latitude 
3^  53'  N.  and  longitude  7^  40'  £.  and  is  bmlt 
dose  to  the  sea,  upon  an  elevated  plain,  em- 
bracing two  small  peninsulas.  Point  William 
and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semi-circular 
space,  forming  a  cove,weU  adapted  for  ship- 
ping. The  soil  is  fertile,  and  tiie  water  of 
the  best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes 
in  the  vicinity.  The  English  Baptist  Afis- 
Bionary  Society  have  a  mission  here.  (See 
Africa,  Western,) 

FETISH :  See  Africa,  Western. 

FIRST-HILL :  A  sUtion  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FISHTOWN :  Station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  South  Afri- 


ca, situated  to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas. 

FIVE  ISLANDS :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigual,  W.  I. 

FLINT :  A  Cherokee  town  in  the  Indian 
territory  and  an  out-station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission. 

FORT  BEAUFORT :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  la 
Beaufort  district^  near  the  head  waters  ot 
the  Keiskamma  nver. 

FOUR-PATHS  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FRED£RICKSTHAL  :  A  station  of  the 
Moravians  in  Greenland. 

FREEDOM  CHAPEL:  A  station  of  the 
London  liissionary  Society  in  British  Gui- 


FREEMANTLE :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Socie^  in  Australia,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  Swan  river. 

FREETOWN :  Chief  town  of  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sierra  Ceone  river.  It  is  well  situated 
for  commerce.  The  Church  and  Wesleyan 
Societies  both  have  stations  at  this  place. 
(See  Africa,  Western,) 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MIS- 
SI0N8 :  The  Free  Church  supports  exten- 
sive Home  and  Colonial  Missionary  opera- 
tions ;  together  with  missions  to  the  Jews, 
and  Foreign  Missions  in  Hindostan  and  S. 
Africa^  notices  of  which  appear  under  those 
heads.  The  income- for  Missions  and  Educa- 
tion in  1854,  was  £46,282,  and  for  all  objects, 
£287,574. 

FREEWILL  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SION SOCIETY :  The  members  of  the  Free 
Will  B(4)tist  denomination  did  not  generally 
engage  in  the  Foreign  Mission  enterprise  till 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  founders  of 
the  connection  were  zealous  and  pious  men, 
who  made  great  sacrifices  to  preach  the  Gos- 

Sil  in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  country, 
ut  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  religion 
and  the  interests  of  the  denomination,  they, 
with  those  who  sympathized  with  them, 
suffered  their  prejudices  against  what  they 
called  the  "hireling"  system  to  drive  them 
into  strong  opposition  to  the  regular  support 
of  the  ministry.  Hence,  the  appointment  of 
missionaries  with  the  appropriation  of  defi- 
nite sums  of  money  for  their  support  was 
discarded.  Yet  there  were  some  who  ar- 
dently desired  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
and  wished  to  see  the  denomination  engage 
in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen.  Being  unknown  to  each  other, 
hearing  but  little  U>  encourage  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  being 
scattered  among  those  who  were  either  op- 
posed or  indifferent  to  the  cp.use.  no  effort 
was  made  in  the  churches  to  sena  the  lamp 
of  life  to  the  benighted  heathen  for  some 
years  after  other  denominations  had  com- 
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menoed  their  labors  for  the  conyenion  of 
idolaters.  ReT.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the  Eng- 
lish General  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  was, 
under  God,  enabled  to  arouse  many  of  the 
ministers  and  members  from  their  inaction, 
and  induce  them  to  engage  in  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  Orissa.  Early  in  1832  he 
wrote  to  Elder  John  BuzzeU  of  Parsons- 
field,  Me.,  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  ministers  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist  connection.  The  letter  was  an  earn- 
est and  pathetic  appeal  for  aid ;  and  as  it 
was  published  in  the  Morning  Star,  the  or- 
gan of  the  denomination,  was  heartily  sec- 
onded by  Elder  BuzzeU,  and  was  written  by 
a  missionary  of  sentiments  similar  to  those 
of  the  Free-will  Baptists,  a  good  impression 
was  made.  In  183o  Mr.  Sutton  visited  the 
United  States,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  Orissa  for  a  season  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  came  by  the  permission  of  the 
English  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
who  generously  defrayed  the  expense  of  his 
visit.  His  presence  and  earnest  and  perse- 
vering labors  deepened  the  favorable  im- 
pression previously  made,  and  much  of  the 
prejudice  that  had  existed  against  the  cause 
of  missions  was  removed.  During  his  stay 
the  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  formed.  The  organization  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  effected  through  his 
means,  and  his  services  were  of  great  value 
as  the  work  was  new  to  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  forming  the  Society. 
Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  but  re- 
tamed  in  1834,  and  engaged  in  the  auties  of 
Gorrespondine  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the 
Directors  havmg  chosen  him  to  that  office 
while  he  was  in  England.  His  health  was 
in  a  good  degree  restored,  which  enabled 
him  to  travel  and  lecture  in  many  of  the 
churches,  and  take  collections  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  He  was  very  cordially  received  not 
only  among  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  by 
Christians  of  other  denominations.  His  ar- 
duous labors  were  continued  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  two  brethren  were  ap- 
pointed as  missionaries  to  Orissa.  These 
brethren  were  Rev.  Eli  Noyes  of  Jefferson, 
Me.,  who  was  a  Free-will  Baptist,  and  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Phillips  of  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  who 
belonged  to  the  Open  Conmiunion  Baptists, 
a  sect  that  subsequently  united  with  the 
Free-will  Baptist  connection.  These  two 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  sailed  for 
Orissa,  September  22,  1835,  and  were  the 
first  sent  out  by  this  Society.  Mr.  Sutton 
was  one  of  their  fellow  passengers,  and  was 
of  great  service  to  them  during  the  yoy- 
sge,  and  after  their  arrival  in  In£a. 

The  Society  has  but  one  mission.  It  has 
sent  out  six  male  and  nine  female  mission- 
aries from  this  country,  and  the  services  of 
one  female  have  been  secured  in  Orissa. 
Rev.  John  Buzzell  was  the  first  President 


of  the  Society,  and  retained  the  office  about 
fifteen  years.  Rev.  Amos  Sutton  was  its 
first  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
N.  Sanborn  of  North  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  its 
first  Treasurer.  He  died  in  1835  or  1836. 
Wm.  Burr,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Morning  Star 
and  Treasurer  of  two  other  benevolent  soci- 
eties, succeeded  Mr.  Sanborn  as  Treasurer 
of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
the  office,  rendering  his  services  gratuitous- 
ly. It  has  had  three  Corresponding  Secre 
taries  since  Mr.  Sutton  resigned,  and  their 
services  have  been  mostly  gratuitous. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted 
by  an  Executive  Committee.  Its  officers 
were  formerly  chosen  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors; but  this  Board  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  aU  the  officers  are  now  chosen  by 
the  Society  at  its  annual  meetings. 

A  few  years  after  the  oiganization  of  this 
body,  Miss  Sarah  Chapin  of  Rumford,  N.  H., 
made  it  a  bequest  of  some  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  was  paid  in  annual  instal- 
ments. She  had  previously  willed  the  pro- 
perty to  the  missionary  society  of  another 
denomination  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
On  learning  the  anti-slavery  character  of  the 
Free-will  Baptists,  she  revoked  her  will  and 
disposed  of  her  property  as  stated  above. 
While  the  denomination  held  an  informal 
connection  with  a  bodv  of  slaveholding  Bap- 
tists at  tl^e  South,  which  union  has  since 
been  dissolved,  the  Executive  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  not  to  receive  the  contri- 
butions of  slaveholders. 

The  following  are  the  Society's  annual  re- 
ceipts. From  its  origin  to  1835,  a  period 
of  about  three  years,  the  amount  received 
was.  $2,653  37.  In  1836,  it  was,  S915  43 
In  1837,  $1,459  79  In  1838,  82.504  36 
In  1839,  $2,336  71  In  1840,  S2;777  00 
In  1841,  $3,137  32  In  1842,  $3,556  42 
In  1843,  $2,726  74  In  1844,  $2,388  04 
In  1845,  $3,160  66  In  1846,  $3,219  21 
In  1847,  $3,544  00  In  1848,  $5,618  63 
In  1849,  $2,992  20  In  1850,  $4,215  31 
In  1851,  $4,958  14  In  1852,  $4,475  98 
In  1853,  $6,245  93.  Total  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society,  $62,885  24. 

Considerable  irregularity  is  seen  in  the  re- 
ceipts, as  the  amount  of  one  year  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  another.  ThiB  is  caused 
mostly  by*  the  irregularity  of  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meetings  when  the  ac- 
counts are  made  up.  Dividing  twenty  of 
the  twenty-one  years  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence into  two  equal  parts,  giving  to  each  its 
respective  receipts,  the  increase  of  funds  in 
the  last  period  over  the  first,  is  $17,958  51. 
This  gain  was  not  made  by  an  increase  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  Ihe  denomination, 
for  there  was  a  decrease  of  its  numbers 
while  the  funds  were  increasing.  It  was 
caused  by  the  increasing  light  on  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  the  formation  of  chordies 
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better  taught  than  some  of  those  prenoxuHy 
organized.  As  the  denomination  was  weak 
in  numbers  and  resources,  and  most  of  the 
churches  were  small,  poor,  and  not  trained 
to  benevolent  efforts,  the  missionary  enter- 
prise was  commenced  with  fears  of  failure, 
and  there  were  some  apprehensions  of  em- 
barrassment when  Miss  Ghi^iin's  bequest 
should  bo  expended.  But  former  anxieties 
and  disquietudes  have  been  happily  succeed- 
ed by  the  pleasing  hope  that,  under  God,  the 
Society  has  become  permanently  established, 
though  its  operations  are  limited.  However 
small  it  may  be  ^  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,"  it  has  something  to  do  in  the  great 
work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  amone  all  na- 
tions, and  there  are  indications  that  the 
churches  wiU  become  more  active  in  the  holy 
enterprise. 

Most  of  the  fbnds  of  the  Society  have 
been  collected  by  subscriptions,  the  circula- 
tion of  missionary  cards,  and  by  contribu- 
tions. This  course,  though  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  agents,  yet  lacks  the  efficiency  of 
the  agency  system.  Rev.  O.  R.  Bachelor,  a 
returned  missionary,  has  been  on  an  agency 
among  the  churches  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  is  still  in  the  field.  The  amount  of  re- 
ceipts for  1853  was  considerably  ereaterthui 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  his  efficient 
labors  were  among  the  means  that  brought 
the  additional  sum  into  the  treasury.  Many, 
however,  think  that  in  most  cases  the  ser- 
vices of  agents  are  not  necessary,  and  that  all 
the  funds  that  can  be  appropriated  directly  to 
missionary  purposes  may  be  obtained  with- 
out their  aid.  The  denomination  consists 
of  28  yearly  meetings,  129  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 1146  churches,  1069  preachers,  and 
about  50,000  communicants.  Each  quarter- 
ty  meeting  is  composed  of  delegates  from  a 
convenient  number  of  churches,  and  the 
yearly  meetings  are  made  of  delegates  sent 
from  the  quarterly  meetings.  Each  quar- 
terly meeting  assembles  four  times  a  year 
with  such  churches  in  its  limits  as  are  wil- 
ling to  entertain  the  meetings.  As  there  are 
some  five  hundred  of  these  sessions  an- 
nually held,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
churches  scattered  throughout  the  denomi- 
nation, each  meeting  umially  attended  by 
several  ministers  and  often  by  luK®  num- 
bers of  people,  great  facilities  are  afforded  in 
this  way  for  obtaining  funds  for  the  cause 
of  missions.  It  is  hoped  that  these  focilities 
will  at  no  very  distant  period  be  so  &r  im- 
proved as  to  dispense  with  agents. 

The  snuiU  amount  of  receipts  shows  that 
the  Society  has  done  but  little  in  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen.  The  connection 
took  its  rise  in  the  then  new  settlements  of 
the  country,  and  up  to  some  ten  years  a^o 
it  numbered  scarcely  a  dozen  churches  m 
large  villages  and  cities.  At  the  commence- 1 
ment  of  the  missionary  enterpriao  among  i 


Free-will  Baptists,  their  dmrohes  w«ra 
mostly  small,  pow,  scattered,  and  many  of 
them  without  pastors,  and  most  of  the  min- 
isters were  uneducated  and  had  no  regular 
support  The  mass,  which  wa«  then  in  al- 
most a  chaotic  state,  is  now  assuming  form 
and  vitality.  There  are  not  many  wealthy 
men  in  the  churches,  and  not  one  of  the  few 
that  are  rich  has  yet  made  a  large  donation 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  Society. — Riiv.  £. 
Hutch  INS. 

FRIEDENSBERG :  A  station  of  the 
Moravians  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies. 

FRIEDEN8FIELD :  A  sUtion  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  St  Thomas,  W.  I. 

FRIEDENSTHAL:  A  stotion  of  the 
Moravians,  on  the  Island  of  St  Thomas. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS:  A  group  of 
islands  situated  between  16^  21^  south  lati- 
tude, and  176''  186',  west  longitude.  Some 
of  them  are  barren  and  desert  spots.  Others 
are  of  considerable  sise^  Tonga  containing 
a  population  of  10,000. 

FRIEDAU:  A  stotion  of  the  French 
Protestonts  in  South  Africa^  183  miles  east 
of  Motito. 

FUH-GHAU :  One  of  the  five  ports  of 
China,  opened  to  foreigners,  situated  in  latir 
tude  26^  5',  ^f.,  and  longitude  119''  20',  £., 
on  the  north  bnnk  of  the  Min  river. 
.  FURRAOKABAD :  A  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  in  Hindostan,  situated  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  82  E.  N.  £. 
of  Agra,  156  N.  W.  of  Allahabad.  Popular 
tion.  70,000.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  tne  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy 
and  dissolute  characters  from  other  parts  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  a  stotion  of  liie  Americsn 
Presbyterian  Board. 

FUTTEHGURH:  A  stotion  of  the 
Presbjrterian  Board  in  Northern  India,  on 
the  Ganges,  200  miles  above  Allahabad. 

GABOON:  A  river  in  West  Africa, 
entering  the  ocean  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  equator,  in  longitude  9^  18' 
east  from  Greenwich,  on  which  is  situated 
the  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  West 
Africa.  Ito  width  for  40  miles  from  its 
mouth,  varies  from  8  to  14  miles.  For  the 
last  30  miles  of  ito  course,  this  river  is  fully 
equal  in  size  to  the  Senegal,  Niger,  and 
Congo,  and  much  superior  in  gpnandeur  and 
beauty.  Ito  general  course  is  westerly. 
Many  rivers  fiow  into  it,  the  banks 
of  which  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
villages.  Forty  miles  from  the  ocean  it 
divides  into  the  Rembwe,  which  is  a  mile 
wide  at  ito  mouth,  and  navioable  some  dis- 
tance for  small  vessels,  and  tiie  big  Oromba 
or  the  Olombo-mpolo,  which  has  a  width  of 
more  than  two  miles  at  ito  junction  with 
the  Rembwe,  and  ia  navi«ible  to  where  it 
divides  into  the  KtoA and  BAkW3>    Ofthefio 
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bnnciies  ^le  BAkwe,  which  is  n  quarter  of 
i  mile  wide  where  it  anites  with  the  RftmhA, 
u  said  to  hare  a  hoat  naTigation  of  40  or 
50  miles ;  and  the  Kf^mtij  which  is  twice  its 
8iae,  would  allow  the  {Missage  of  vessels  of  a 
moderate  biirdeii  a  still  greater  distance^ 
were  it  not  for  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth. 

Face  of  the  Country,  CHmate,  ^c— The 
country  tor  the  distance  of  100  or  150  miles 
into  tlie  interior,  is  quite  uniformly  level, 
and  covered  with  forests  so  dense  as  to 
render  it  next  to  impossible  to  thread  them, 
and  the  native  paths  Tfor  there  are  no  roads) 
are  not  wide  enough  tor  a  horse,  or  even  for 
a  man,  with  a  pack  of  any  size,  to  pass.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  low 
and  marshy ;  in  others,  for  miles  together, 
elevated.  Farther  in  the  interior  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  and  rises  at  length  into  magnifi- 
cent mounteins. 

Contrary  to  what  would  naturally  be  in- 
ferred, there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  no  place  on  the  coast  is  more  healthy 
than  the  Gaboon  country.  This  is  owing  to 
several  causes.  The  rainy  season,  which, 
including  a  month  called  '^  the  middle  dries,'' 
when  the  showers  are  less  frequent,  lasts 
seven  months,  is  the  warm  season,  when  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  72  to  o8  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  Then,  the  rains  are  generally 
in  the  night,  so  that  one  is  still  less  exposed 
to  take  cold.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  sky  oecomcs  overcast  with 
clouds,  by  wnich  means  tRe  disastrous  ef- 
fects ai  a  burning  sun,  operating  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  the  rainy  season,  are 
entirely  obviated.  The  region  through 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gaboon  flow, 
is  supposed  to  be  highly  salubrious ;  ana 
when  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  the  grand 
mountains  which  are  in  full  sight  from  a 
hill  back  of  King  George's  Town,  as  fine  a 
resort  will  be  found,  it  is  probable,  for  re- 
Qovering  from  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate, 
as  the  world  affords. 

Productions  are  various  and  abundant, 
consisting  of  plantains  and  cassada, — the 
staple  articles  of  food,  and  which  are  pre- 
pared for  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways, — yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com, 
sugar  cane,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  &c. 
Goats  and  fowls  abound,  but  cattle  and 
sheep  have  only  recently  been  introduced. 
The  forests  swarm  with  wild  animals,  and 
the  waters  with  fish ;  and  honey  is  to  be 
had  at  all  seasons. 

People,  Custonu,  Language,  ^c. — The 
tribes  which  now  dwell  on  the  Gaooon  and 
its  waters,  are  not  the  original  occupants  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  judgihg  from  present 
appearances,  there  is  ground  for  very  pain- 
ful conjectures  as  to  the  number  of  tribes 
which  have  successively  made  their  way 
hither  from  the  interior,  and  been  swept 
away  during  the  hundreds  of  years  that  this 


has  been  one  of  the  centres  of  the  slave 
trade.    The  people  spoken  of  by  the  present 
inhabitants  as  the  first  who  lived  here,  are 
the  Divwas ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  only  one  is 
now  left.    The  Mpongwes,  who  then  dwelt 
fiir  back  in  the  bush,  occupy  their  place ;  but 
are  only  a  remnant  of  what  they  once  were, 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  six   to 
twelve  thousand  in  number.    The  Shikanis 
next  came  over  the  mountains,  then  a  wild, 
fierce,  numerous,  and  powerful  tribe ;  but 
who,  though  still  more  numerous  than  the 
Mpongwes,  have  almost  literally  sold  them- 
selves out,  and  are  scattered  among  the  bor- 
der towns  of  the  Mpongwes  and  Bakills. 
This  last  named  tribe  came  over  the  moun- 
tains yet  later,  overpowering  the  ShikaDls, 
and  are    the   principal   occupants  of  the 
branches  of  the  Gaboon.     They  thus  far 
know  but  little  of  trade,  have  had  little  to 
do  with  rum,  the  great  bane  of  these  tribes, 
and  are  in  many  respects  a  promising  people. 
Within  ten  years  the  Pangwes  have  made 
their  appearance ;  though  rude,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  cannibals,  yet  a  noble  race, 
muscular,  healthy-looking  and  uncontami- 
nated  with  the  vices  of  civilization.    They 
wear  scarcely  any  clothing,  many  of  them 
paint  t^eir  bodies  with  redwood,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  wear  ornaments  of  white  beads, 
ivory,  and  iron  rings.    The  iron  seems  to  be 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  many  of  their  im- 
plements are  made  with  a  taste  and  skill 
equal  to  that  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
Already  not  far  from  ten  thousand  of  them 
are  settled  on  or  near  the  waters  of  the 
Gaboon;  and  they  say  they  are  only  the 
pioneers  of  those  who  are  to  follow. 

The  Gaboon  people  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  political  communities,  two  of  which 
occupy  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  two 
the  north.  The  number  of  the  Gaboon  people 
proper  is  not  large.  They  act  as  factors  for 
the  interior  tribes.  The  articles  of  trafiic,  be- 
sides slaves,  are  ivory,  redwood,  ebony,  bees- 
wax, and  gum  copal.  The  annual  export  of 
ivory,  in  1843,  exceeded  30  tons.  The  entire  | 
trade  of  the  river,  besides  slaves,  was  at 
that  time,  estimated  at  over  $100,000. 
The  native  merchants,  through  whom  this 
trade  passes,  are  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy mpn,  who  live  in  respectable  style, 
and  associate  with  foreigners  on  terms  of 
equality.  Their  houses  are  supplied  with 
many  useful  and  costly  articles  of  European 
manu&cture,  and  their  tables  spread  with 
deliqicies.  Most  of  them  speak  intelligible 
English.  Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
trade.  The  women  and  slaves  manage  what 
they  call  their  ^*  plantations."  They  pride 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

The  government  in  all  these  tribes  is  purely 
patriarchal.  The  term  king  is  derived  from 
Europe;  no  power  answering  to  the  name 
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18  possessed  by  him  on  whom  it  is  conferred; 
and  no  central  power  exists,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  separate  villages.  Slav- 
ery in  a  mild  form,  polygamy  in  perhaps  its 
worst  character,  and  on  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Gaboon,  intemperance,  prevail.  •Witch- 
craft is  universally  believed  in.  Death, 
whatever  its  immediate  cause,  is  very  gen- 
erally attributed  to  this  ;  and  he  upon  whom 
suspicion  fastens  as  the  witch,  is  made 
the  victim  of  a  relentless  superstition.  Still 
the  people  are  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  on  the  whole  coast,  and 
possess  such  elements  of  character  as  give 
promise  that  they  will  rise  rapidly  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  Gospel.  Their  general  dis- 
position is  mild  and  peaceful,  and  they  mani- 
feat  an  unusual  desire  for  instruction.  The 
Mpongwe  language  is  spoken  very  exten- 
sively along  the  coast^  and  is  supposed  to  be, 
with  more  or  less  dialectic  differences,  very 
largely  throughout  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
wonderfully  perfect  in  its  structure,  of  great 
flexibility,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

G  ALLE  :  A  station  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians and  also  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
in  Ceylon. 

G ARAWAY :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  8  miles 
from  Gape  Palmas. 

GAWAR:  A  district  of  the  Mountain 
Kestorians,  70  miles  west  of  Oroomiah,  a 
station  of  the  American  Board. 

GANJAM:  A  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa,  India. 

GAWLER:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  Australia. 

GEELONG :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  Australia.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  which  forms  the  inner  harbor,  about  50 
miles  south  of  Melbourne.  It  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  likely  to  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance. 

GENADEND AL :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  South  Africa,  130  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town,  near  Sei^eant's  river. 
This  was  the  first  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  South  Africa.  It  was  first  called 
Bavian's  Kloof,  and  afterwards  Gnadenthal 
or  Genedendal,  which  means  Valley  of  Grace, 
or  Grace  Dale,  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  1736 ;  but  afterwards  given  up,  and  re- 
newed in  1792. 

GENERAL  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY :  The  distinction  between  particu- 
lar and  general  Baptists,  is'  founded  on  the 
belief  of  the  former  in  particular,  and  the 
latter  in  general  redemption.  The  former 
are  Calvinists,  the  latter  Arminians.  On 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Socinianism 
among  the  General  Baptists  of  England,  the 
evangelical  portion  of  them  separated  them- 
selves and  f:)rmed  a  new  connection  in  1770. 
The  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
the  Particular  Baptists  in  1791,  was  the 


means  of  awakening  the  miBfioiiary  spirit 
among  the  churches  of  the  new  connection ; 
and  at  length  Providence  raised  up  Rev.  J. 
G.  Pike  to  advocate  the  cause  among  -them, 
and  his  appeals  awakened  so  much  interest 
that  a  society  was  formed  in  1816.  Their 
first  mission  was  established  in  Orissa,  the 
province  in  which  the  idol  Juggernaut  is 
situated.  To  this  their  chief  enei^gies  have 
been  directed.  They  have  also  a  mission  in 
China.  The  reports  of  the  Society  do  not 
give  statistics  with  sufBicient  definiteness  to 
enable  us  to  state  the  number  of  missionary 
laborers,  church  members,  <&c.  The  amount 
of  funds  raised  and  expended  by  the  Society 
is  about  £2,000  a  year. 
'  GEOG  TAPA :  A  village  near  Oroomiah* 
Persia,  an  out-station  of  .the  mission  of  the 
American  Board. 

GEORGIAN  ISLANDS:  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween latitude  17^  18',  S.,  and  longitude  149'' 
15',  West,  embracing  the  islands  of  Tahiti, 
Eimeo,  Tabuaemanu,  Tetuaroa,  Matea,  and 
Meetia. 

GEORGETOWN:  The  chief  town  of 
British  Guiana,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyans. 
Population  8,000  to  10,000,  mostly  negroes. 

GERMAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
(See  Basle  Missionary  Society.) 

GHAZIPOOR:  A  town  of  Allaliabad, 
41  miles  north-east  from  Benares,  a  station 
of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society. 

GLASGOW  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
One  of  the  easiest  organizations  in  the 
world  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
was  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  formed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1796 : 
and  it  originally  embraced  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  Dissent- 
ers from  that  communion.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  the  union  and  form  two 
societies  ;  one  of  which  should  be  composed 
of  persons  adhering  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  other  of  Dissenters.  The 
former  retained  the  old  name,  and  the  latter 
was  called  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  missions  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  After  the  division 
which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  be- 
came me!^ed  in  the  foreign  mission  scheme  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  its  mission- 
aries (all  being  in  South  Africa)  were  placed 
under  th^  care  of  the  latter  body.  The  vote 
of  dissolution  and  transfer  was  passed  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1844,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1847,  the  Glasgow  African  Society 
transferred  its  missions  to  the  United  Presr 
byterian  Church.    See  Africa  Soulhern^ 

GLO  UC  ESTER :  Town  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans, in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  between 
Freetown  and  Regents'  Town— ♦  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
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ONAI>XNBERa:  A  station  of  Gossner's 
Mismomiiy  Society  in  Hindostan. 

GOGO :     A  station  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terisBS  in  the  district  of  Goelwara.  Hindostan. 
GOLD  COAST:    (See  Ashantee,) 
GONAIVES:    A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ftns  in  the  West  Indies. 

€K)OBE£ :  A  sUtion  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  India. 

GOOD-WATER :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  amon?  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

GORRUCKPORE:  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Oude  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Population 
40,000.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1823. 

GOSSNER'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY : 
Germany  has  one  organization  for  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  heathen,  which  is  unlike  all 
others.  It  is^  generally  called  Gossner's 
Missionary  Society.  This  warm-hearted, 
but  eccentric  man,  belonged  to  the  committee 
of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society.  But  as 
he  oould  not  assent  to  all  the  principles  of 
his  associates  in  regard  to  the  traininfir  of 
missionaries,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1836. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  charge  of  a  number 
of  young  men,  mostly  mechanics,  who  were 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work  as 
Christian  artisans,  catechists,  and  teachers. 
They  were  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  man- 
ual labor;  and  such  instruction  as  they 
needed,  was  to  be  given  them  gratuitously  by 
pious  students. 

€k>ssncr  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this 
new  enterprise,  when  Dr.  Langc,  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia, 
invited  these  humble  but  zealous  candidates 
for  missionary  employment  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  near 
Moreton  Bay ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1837,  eleven  men,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing been  ordained,  and  seven  married,  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  whence  they  sailed  at  a 
subsequent  date  for  their  destination.  A  few 
months  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Start,  of  the 
Ohoreh  of  England,  anxious  to  establish  a 
mission  in  Bengal  went  to  Berlin  and  se- 
lected twelve  persons  for  this  purpose,  who 
proceeded  to  England,  July  1, 1838.  One 
of  them  was  a  "  candidate,"  and  three  were 
married.  In  1840,  a  reinforcement  of  five 
was  sent  to  this  mission.  During  the  same 
year  also,  six  laborers  set  out  for  middle 
India,  upon  the  invitation  of  several  English- 
men, in  the  following  year  another  com- 
aleft  Germany  for  the  Chatham  Islands. 
U3  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
mission  in  New  Caledonia ;  but  those  who 
were  destined  to  this  field,  on  arriving  at 
Sydney,  concluded  to  join  their  brethren  at 
Moreton  Bay.  A  similar  fate  attended  an 
eflTort  to  commence  operations  at  Mergui,  in 
1844  5  the  company  sent  forth  for  this  pur- 
pose haying  concluded  to  establish  them- 
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selves  in  Chuta  Nagpoor,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Calcutta.  In  1846  a  malt 
and  his  wife  went  to  Madras  to  take  charge 
of  an  orphan  school ;  of  them  nothing  parti- 
cular is  known.  During  the  same  year 
Gossner  was  persuaded  to  send  '*  a  dismissed 
Basle  missionary"  and  three  others  to  West 
Africa,  near  Cape  Coast.  Quite  recently 
three  brethren  have  been  sent  to  Java  ;  and 
a  like  number  have  gone  to  the  Tubuai 
Islands. 

Gossner  prepared  his  young  friends  for 
their  future  labors  with  little  or  no  expense 
to  himself.  He  also  endeavored  to  make 
the  missions  undertaken  by  them  as  light  a 
burden  upon  his  treasury  as  possible.  In- 
deed, the  support  of  some  of  these  missions 
was  assumed  by  others.  For  the  large  com- 
pany sent  to  Australia  in  1837,  he  provided 
merely  an  outfit  and  the  cost  of  the  journey 
to  Scotland.  The  expense  of  the  passage  to 
Australia  was  paid  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church ;  and  Dr.  Lange  agreed  that  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  after  its  arrival,  should 
be  supplied  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
church  of  Australia,  it  being  understood 
that  the  missionaries  should  connect  them- 
selves with  that  body.  The  two  who  went 
to  Madras  in  1846,  were  supported  by  oth- 
ers. How  far  the  Bengal  mission,  com- 
menced at  the  instance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Start, 
was  to  be  a  charge  upon  Gossner,  does  not 
appear ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Middle 
India  mission ;  though  it  is  presumed  that 
both  were  expected  to  receive  important 
assistance,  if  not  all  which  they  should  re- 
quire from  other  sources.  The  Java  mission 
is  to  be  supported,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  remaining  missions  looked  originally 
to  Berlin  for  all  the  aid  they  should  need  ; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  Gossner's  plan  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  be  cheap  and 
self-supporting.  This  was  one  argument,  in- 
deed,  ror  sending  forth  such  a  number  of 
mechanics,  though  their  qualifications  in 
some  respects  must  have  been  of  a  very  or- 
dinary character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  full 
and  accurate  history  of  Gossner's  experi- 
ments ;  for  the  facts  elicited  thereby  would 
doubtless  throw  much  light  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  to  conduct  missions 
upon  plans  different  from  those  which  are 
generally  adopted.  Certain  points,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  settled. 
1.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the 
promises  of  individuals  for  a  support.  This 
has  been  proved,  according  to  the  author 
of  Dds  Missianswesen  der  Evangelischen 
Kirche^  by  the  history  of  the  missions  to 
Australia,  Bengal  and  Middle  India ;  inas- 
much as  they  were -soon  left  unprovided  for, 
and  were  obliged  to  rely  \ipon  their  own  la- 
bor, or  look  to  Gossner  for  help;  and  they 
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had,  for  tbifl  reason,  but  a  sickly  ezistenoe, 
even  if  they  escaped  annihilation.  The  last 
of  the  tluve,  indeed,  lived  only  a  short  time. 

2.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  self-support- 
ing plan,  as  &r  as  possible,  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  particularly  in  India. 

3.  A  number  have  abandoned  the  missions 
with  which  they  were  at  first  connected,  and 
gone  into  the  service  of  other  societies.  4. 
And  it  is  even  claimed  by  the  author  of  the 
Missiongtoeseriy  that  the  greater  economy  of 
Gossner's  missions,  as  compared  with  other 
German  missions,  is  rather  apparent  than 
real. 

If  definite  information  is  asked  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  missions,  the 
commencement  of  which  has  been  already 
described,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  it.  Gossner 
publishes  no  annual  reports  ;  and  his  Biene 
auf  dem  Missionsfelde  is  deficient  in  statis- 
tics. 

Prior  to  1842  Gossner  had  the  sole  man- 
agement of  his  various  operations.  In  that 
year  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  society 
should  be  organized  ;  and  on  the  I9th  of 
September  the  ^  Evangelical  Union  for  the 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Natives 
of  Heathen  Lands''  obtamed  a  legal  exist- 
ence. There  has  been  but  little  change, 
however,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  tne 
business.  Gossner  may  be  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  society.  In  an  humble 
dwelling  outside  of  the  walls  of  Berlin,  far 
back  in  a  garden,  where  no  one  would  think 
of  looking  for  him  without  a  special  direc- 
>tion,  he  receives  those  who  are  candidates 
ifor  the  missionary  work ;  and  there  he 
transacts  the  business  of  his  society.  Though 
quite  aged,  he  is  exceedingly  active,  full  of 
vivacity,  simple,  benevolent,  a  Lutheran,  yet 
very  catholic ;  and  a  transient  visitor  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  may 
(have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
.  affections  of  a  portion  of  the  good  people  of 
Germany. 

He  has  never  sought  to  establish  auxilia- 
»ries,  or  other  subordinate  organizations. 
His  treasury  receives  the  free  will  offerings 
v( amounting  to  not  quite  $5,000  a  year,)  of 
.all  such  persons  as  see  fit  to  make  use  of 
^this  channel  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
.then ;  and  that  is  the  whole  story.  To  those 
who  go  forth  from  under  his  care  he  makes 
.no  pledges.  They  must*^  trust  in  God.  ^  1 
.promise  you  nothing,"  he  says;  "you  must 
go  in  faith.  And  if  you  cannot  go  in  faith, 
YOU  had  better  not  go  at  all."  Those  whom 
he  accounts  suitable  persons  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  ordains  prior  to  their  departure. 
He  was  once  asked  if  he  had  the  right  to 
ordain.  His  reply  was,  "  Not  for  Germany, 
but  I  have  for  tiie  heathen."  None  of  his 
missionaries  have  received  any  other  ordina- 
tion. 

From  the  Januaxy  number  of  the  ^  Biene 


anf  dem  Missionsfeld,''  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  of  this  society  during  1853  wen 
5,308  Thl. ;  and  that  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  4,871  Thl.  Four  missionaries 
were  sent  forth  for  the  first  time,  two  to  the 
stations  on  the  Ganges,  and  two  to  the  Cele- 
bes.— See  Missionary  Herald,  Jvne^  1852. 

GOVERNOR'S  HARBOU:  A  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  Ba- 
hamas,Tv .  I. 

GOwHATTI :  A  city  in  Assam,  a  station 
of  the  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  in  Assam. 

GRACE  BAT :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRACEFIELD :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Antigua. 

GRAHAM'S-TOWN :  The  capiUl  of  the 
frontier  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral country,  with  fine  woods,  and  sources  of 
wealth  of  every  kind.  The  London  and 
Wesleyan  Societies  have  stations  at  this 
place. 

GRAAF-REINET:  A  beautiful  village  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Graaf-Reinet^ 
on  a  branch  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sneewwbergen,  The  streets  are 
wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  lined  with 
rows  of  lemon  trees.  It  is  copiously  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  rich  in  vegetation,  in 
which  it  exceeds  any  town  in  the  Colony.  It 
contains  about  100  highly  respectable  Eng- 
lish residents,  and  about  1,500  Hottentots, 
Kafires,  and  emancipated  slaves.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  and  the  Gospel  Pn^ 
pagation  Society  both  have  missions  at  this 
place. 

GRACEHILL :  A  sUtion  of  the  Moravi- 
ans in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRAND  BAHAMA:  One  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  63  miles  long  by  9  broad,  with 
but  few  people — ^a  station  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

GRAND  CAYMAN :  A  smaU  island  about 
260  miles  N.  W.  from  Jamaica,  a  station  of 
the  Wesleyana. 

GRATEFUL  HILL:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  in  Jamuca^  W.  I. 

GREAT  PLMNS :  A  Karen  village  in 
Southern  ArnMcan,  an  out-station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  in  Arracan. 

GREECE  is  situated  between  the  36th 
and  40th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  the  20th 
and  24th  degrees  east  longitude.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Albania 
proper,  on  the  east  by  the  .^Sgean  sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  sea.  The  length  of 
Greece  proper  is  not  more  than  250  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  150  miles.  It 
contains  a  little  more  than  23.000  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and 
the  Islands.    But  notwithstanding  the  nar- 
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r^  ItmHs  of  Greece,  it  has  attr&cted  more 
attention  than  almost  any  other  country  for 
three  thousand  years,  and  its  poets,  orators, 
seolptors  and  architects,  have  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  By  her  mental  su- 
perioTity  Greece  became  mistress  of  nations, 
and  by  her  own  degeneracy  she  was  precip- 
itated firom  this  proud  eminence.  But  this 
is  so  fiimiliar  a  portion  of  ancient  history 
thftt  the  facts  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Greece 
had  lost  her  liberties  entirely,  andwas  of 
no  importance  in  the  political  world.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  soon  after, 
the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  this  has  been  a  principal  means  of  pre- 
Benring  its  hinguage  and  of  keeping  it  dis- 
tinct from  other  nations.  Passing  on  to  the 
9th  century,  we  find  the  Greek  or  Romish 
Churches  engaged  in  a  fierce  controversy, 
the  Pope  ezoonununicatin^  the  Grand  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  uie  acknowledged 
head  of  liie  Greek  Church,  and  the  Patri- 
arch thundering  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  the  Pope.  From  this  period  histo- 
rians date  the  separation  of  the  Christian 
world  Into  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches, 
— a  separation  which  has  ever  since  been 
widening. 

Some  of  the  points  of  difTerenoe  between 
the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  are  the 
following :  The  Greeks  deny  the  supremacy 
and  infkltibility  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but 
regard  their  Patriarch  as  head  of  the  true 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  con- 
demns as  idolatrous  the  use  of  images,  as 
practised  in  the  Romish  Church ;  but  for 
images  it  substitutes  pictures.  It  does  not 
condemn  its  priests  to  celibacy,  but  no  priest 
can  marry  a  second  time,  nor  can  any  mar- 
ried priest  rise  to  the  *  rank  of  bishop.  It 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  pursatory,  but  orders 
masses  fbr  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Unlike 
the  Romish  Church,  it  does  not  condemn  the 
people  to  an  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  the  invocation  of  the  saints  and  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  carried  to  as 
great  an  extent  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church. 

For  several  centuries  the  Greeks  were 
subject  to  various  masters,  by  all  of  whom 
they  were  harshly  treated.  Their  last  op- 
pressors were  the  Turks,  from  whose  yoke 
they  freed  themselves  by  the  revolution 
which  terminated  successfully  in  1830,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  acknowledged 
independence  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Greece  is 
most  &yorable,  being  situated  in  a  central 
position  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa ; 
her  climate  is  delightful  without  being  ener- 
va^g ;  her  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions are  various  and  inexhaustible;  her 
people  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent ;   and  only  Uie  prevalence  of  a  pure 


Christianity  is  needed  tc  give  her  again  the 
high  relative  position  which  she  once  held. 

HISSIOKa 

The  American  Bqard  entered  upon  its- 
mission  to  Greece  in  1830,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Jonas  King  as  missionary  to 
that  country.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
the  island  of  Tenos,  where,  during  the  first 
year,  he  had  under  his  care  a  female  school 
of  thirty  or  forty  pupils.  At  the  same  time 
he  employed  himself  in  distributing  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  in  selling  a  Greek  Spelling 
Book,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  and  is- 
sued from  the  Mission  press  of  the  Board  at 
Malta.  Mr.  King^s  school  was  established 
in  the  principal  town  in  Tenos,  where  had 
been  built  a  modern  church  called  the  Evan- 
^elistria,  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in 
Greece,  and  to  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
resorted  every  year,  chiefly  the  lame,  the 
sick,  and  the  lunatic,  brought  there  to  be 
miraculously  healed  of  their  maladies.  It 
was  the  central  point  of  superstition  in 
Greece ;  and  yet  the  principal  men  in  the 
place  sent  their  daughters  to  Mr.  King's 
school.  Scarcely  a  year  had  passed,  how- 
ever, before  opposition  was  made  by  the 
Romish  bishop,  to  whose  authority  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants  were  subject,  some  of  the 
books  used  were  denounced  as  heretical,  and 
the  school  became  the  subject  of  opprobrious 
remark  through  the  town.  Still  Mr.  King 
held  on  his  way,  having  usually  over  fifty 
scholars  present ;  and  just  at  this  time,  as 
if  to  rebuke  the  Romish  opposition,  the  go- 
vernment sent  him  a  box  of  ancient  Greek 
books,  and  the  government  gazette  pub- 
lished an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Americans  for  the  books  they  were  furnishing 
to  the  Greeks,  at  the  same  time  highly  com- 
mending Mr.  King's  school  and  the  general 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  it.  From 
this  time  the  opposition  ceased.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  18^  the  Greek  School  Committee 
of  New  York  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
Greece,  through  Mr.  King,  a  box  containing 
3,456  slates  and  74,000  pencils,  at  the  same 
time  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  King 
9^35  for  the  purchase  at  Malta  of  element- 
ary school  books  in  modern  Greek.  The 
slates  and  pencils  were  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  official  gazettes  of  Greece. 

But  Mr.  King  had  been  desirous  from  the 
first  of  making  Athens  the  centre  of  his  ope- 
rations, and  in  the  spring  of  1831  he  re- 
moved to  that  place.  He  immediately  opened 
a  Lancasterian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  and 
in  one  month  the  school  contained  176  scho- 
lars of  both  sexes.  He  soon  divided  his 
school  into  two,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls,  and  established  a  third  in  a  neigh- 
boring villi^.  He  also  maintained  a  regu- 
lar Greek  service  on   the  Sabbath  in  hi% 
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principal  school,  besides  a  regular  preaching 
service  in  his  own  house. 

In  January,  1833,  Mr.  Elias  Riggs,  a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst  College  and  a  thorough 
scholar,  arrived  in  Athens,  and  became  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Ring  in  the  work  of  the 
mission.  One  month  after  his  arrival  the 
new  king  Otho,  with  the  regency,  reached 
the  country,  and  Greece  became  free  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  new  government  was 
soon  organized,  and  the  Greek  church  was 
made  the  established  religion  of  the  king- 
dom. The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority 
was  vested,  under  the  king,  in  a  permanent 
council,  bearing  the  name  of  the  **Holy 
Council  of  the  fi^ingdom  of  Greece."  This 
Council  was  required  to  watch  diligently 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
especially  over  the  contents  of  books  de- 
signed for  the  youth  and  the  clergy,  and 
treating  of  religious  subjects ;  and  whenever 
they  were  assured  that  any  man  was  en- 
deavoring to  disturb  the  established  church 
by  false  doctrine,  by  proselyting,  or  by  any 
other  means,  they  were  required  to  call  upon 
the  secular  power  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evil.  The  laws  respecting  common  schools 
were  liberal,  and  designed  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  the  people.  On 
the  whole,  the  missionaries  apprehended 
more  embarrassment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  efforts  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  than 
they  had  experienced  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Messrs.  King 
and  Riggs  spent  a  month  in  visiting  the  is- 
lands of  Syra,  Hydra  and  Spetsne  ;  and  Na- 
poli  and  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnessus. 
Another  month  Mr.  Riggs  spent  in  travers- 
ing the  Peloponnessus,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining upon  the  most  eligible  place  for 
his  future  residence,  as  he  had  resolved  upon 
removing  from  Athens.  But  at  homo  or 
abroad  their  main  objects  were  kept  in  view, 
and  within  a  few  months  they  distributea 
gratuitously  8,251  school  books  and  tracts 
in  modern  Greek,  226  Testaments  and  Psal- 
ters, 19  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  book 
of  Joshua,  and  one  Turkish  Bible  and  one 
Turkish  Testament. 

The  schools  at  Athens  were  at  this  time 
less  in  number,  but  of  a  higher  order,  than  a 
year  or  two  previous.  The  higher  school, 
called  the  "  Evangelical  Gymnasium,"  plan- 
ned by  Messrs.  King  and  Riggs  with  refer- 
ence to  a  systematic  course  of  instrudtion, 
was  noticed  in  a  Greek  newspaper  called 
'^The  Minerva,"  which,  in  publishing  the 
plan  of  the  Gymnasium,  prefaced  it  with  the 
following  editorial  remarks,  which  it  is  pleas- 
ing at  this  date  to  recur  to.  The  following 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  remarks : 

^*  The  venerable  Mr.  Jonas  King,  known 
for  his  charities  and  benefloenoe  to  almost 
all  th?  sufferers  in  the  time  of  our  struggle, 


and,  since  the  settlement  of  the  affinrs  of 
our  nation,  devoted  to  the  work  of  enhgfat* 
ening  it,  has  sent  us  the  new  oi^anization 
of  his  gymnasium  at  Athens,  which  we  has* 
ten  to  publish  in  our  paper,  that  the  public 
may  see  how  well  the  sincere  friends  of  hu- 
manity  know  what  are  the  best  means  of 
benefiting  it,  and  brining  it  to  its  true  hap* 
piness.  Far  from  attributing  to  the  vener* 
ab)e  King,  or  others,  any  designs  of  prose* 
lytism,  which  designs,  did  they  exists  would 
in  the  nineteenth  century  be  rather  ridicu- 
lous than  worthy  of  regard,  we  cannot  but 
express  the  gratitude  of  our  nation  to  Ame* 
ricans  who  have  set  such  a  worthy  example, 
while  we  would  also  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
the  venerable  Kine,  especially  the  diligence 
and  assiduity  which  he,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues, exhibit  for  our  illumination." 

One  month  after  this  the  Gymnasium  con- 
tained sixty-six  scholars,  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  seventy-six.  Mr.  Riggs  gave  a 
course  of  lessons  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  went  through  with  an  epitome 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  besides  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  school  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  preparatory  school;  and  Mr 
King  gave  lessons  twice  a  week,  once  on  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
once  on  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  New.  His 
Greek  preaching  in  his  own  house,  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  also  continued. 

In  June^  1834,  Mr.  Riggs  took  np  his 
residence  m  the  renowned  city  of  Argos. 
He  immediately  opened  a  school  for  females, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  and  in  a  month  or  two 
they  had  40  scholars.  During  the  year  1835, 
the  Scriptures  were  very  extensively  dif* 
fused  among  the  Groeks.  Mr.  King  alone 
distributed  by  sale  and  gratuitously,  2,656 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  parts  of 
the  Old,  in  modem  Greek,  and  25,896  school 
books  and  religious  tracts.  These  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  Peloponnessus,  in  continental 
Greece,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  is- 
lands ;  and  he  could  have  disposed  of  many 
more,  had  not  his  stock  been  exhausted. 
Mr.  King  also  continued  his  Gymnasium, 
and  in  this  year  four  of  his  most  advanced 
pupils  came  to  this  country  to  complete  their 
education.  Mr.  Riggs,  besides  continuing 
his  school  at  Argos,  jprepared  a  series  of 
questions  in  modem  Greek  on  Genesis,  and 
also  a  series  of  mi^s  in  Greek,  illustrating 
the  science  of  geography.  About  this  time 
King  Otho  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bookstore,  con-> 
nected  with  the  royal  printing-press,  which 
was  to  furnish  all  books  on  education  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  within  the  kingdom.  A 
Greek  paper,  printed  at  Athens,  boldly  took 
the  ground  that  this  was  the  first  systematio 
attempt  to  shut  out  all  light  from  Ofeeco, 
and  that  it  was  a  measure  which  the  Greeks 
could  not  and  would  not  endure. 
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la  Nofember,  1836,  Rev.  Nathan  Benja* 
min  a&d  wife  arriyed  at  Argoa  as  mission- 
aries  of  the  Board.  They  had  begun  now  to 
enoooBter  increaaing  jealousy  and  opposition, 
and  to  increase  this  feeling  a  tract  was  pub- 
Ushed  against  the  Americans,  which  meant 
all  miasionaiies  and  Bible  agents  from  what- 
ever  quarter  they  had  come.  Still  Dr.  King 
had  his  usual  number  of  hearers  on  the  Sal^ 
bath,  and  during  the  year  1836.  he  distri- 
buted nearly  5,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  modem  Greek,  and  over  4,000  school 
books  and  religions  tracts.  Mr.  Riggs  also  dis- 
tributed 1,600  copies  of  Scriptures  and  tracts. 

In  1837,  Dr.  King  discontinued  his  Gym- 
nasium, the  gOTemment  haying  established 
a  Gymnasium  and  Uniyerslty  at  Athens. 
During  this  year  24,736  books  were  distri- 
buted, of  which  4,432  were  new  Testaments. 
On  one  day  Dr.  Kinghad  45  Greek  soldiers  call 
on  him  for  books.  In  May  of  this  year,  Rey. 
Messrs.  Samuel  R.  Houston  and  George  W. 
Ley  bum  and  their  wiyes,  arriyed  at  Areopolis, 
the  chief  town  of  the  proyinoe  of  Laconia. 
They  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
id  a  Lancasterian  school-house,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  200  scholars,  and  also  took 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  two  other 
schools,  one  for  boys,  and  one  ezclusiyely 
for  females. 

In  1838  the  station  at  Argos  was  discon- 
tinued, and  Mr.  Riggs  remoyed  to  Smjrma, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  to  Athens.  The  books 
sold  and  distributed  this  year  at  the  depot 
established  by  Dr.  King  at  Athens,  amounted 
to  32,410  copies.  Not  less  than  20.000  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  tnem,  were 
distiibnted  in  Greece  during  the  year.  Of 
Areopolis  and  its  Spartan  population,  Mr. 
Houston  writes  at  this  time : — ^^  They  seem 
neyer  to  haye  been  either  a  commercial  a 
manufacturing,  or  an  agricultind  people. 
All  their  buildings,  their  roads,  many  articles 
of  their  household  fiimiture  and  their  dress, 
haye  been  eyidently  designed  for  a  state  of 
war.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  of 
the  most  ancient  and  rude  methods  of  con- 
struction. The  hand-mill,  turned  by  women, 
IS  used  in  most  of  their  yillages.  Saddles 
and  bndlea  are  unknown,  as  well  as  wagons 
and  carriages  of  eyery  kind.  Bedst^ids, 
tables,  diairs,  kniyes  and  forks,  are  yery  rare. 
At  Uie  bishop's  house  myself  and  two  mule- 
teers dined  out  of  the  same  dish,  aU  sitting 
ero6s4e«ed  on  the  floor.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  ureeks.  No  Catholics,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, or  Turks  are  to  be  found  among  them." 

Barly  in  1839  the  goyemment  aiUowed  a 
teacher  to  be  procured  for  the  Gymnasium 
at  Areopolis,  and  soon  that  school  contained 
170  pupils.  In  July  of  this  year,  Dr.  Kins 
began  to  preach  in  the  new  chapel,  which 
had  been  finished  through  the  liberality  of 
friends  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  whole 
number  of  copies  of  books  and  tracts  distri- 


buted from  the  depository  at  Athens  this  year 
was  52,285.  The  printing  executed  at  Athens 
was  26,800  copies  of  books,  making  1,413,400 
pages,  all  in  modem  Greek.  Among  the 
books  printed  was  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest, 
translated  by  Dr.  King. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  the  translation 
of  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
a  book  of  Scripture  Stories,  by  the  brethren 
at  Areopolis.  The  printing  at  Athens  this 
year  amounted  to  2,880,000  pages.  A  society 
was  formed  this  year  called  the  Education 
Society,  designed  to  proyide  a  juyenile  liteiv 
ature,  and  the  missionaries  were  recognized 
as  fellow-laborers  in  this  work. 

In  1841  the  goyemment  retjuired  that  one 
of  the  catechisms  used  in  the  Greek  church 
should  be  introduced  into  the  school  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  at  Areopolis.  Tms 
catechism  taught  the  worship  of  pictures, 
with  other  superstitions,  whicn  could  not  be 
countenanced ;  and  as  the  goyemment  would 
not  yield  the  point,  the  station  at  Areopolis 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Houston  joined 
the  mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  joined  Mr.  King  at  Athens. 
The  schools  at  Athens  baying  been  gtyen  up, 
the  missionaries  employed  themselyes  in 
preaching,  translating,  and  the  circulation 
of  books  and  tracts.  Among  the  transla- 
tions were  Dr.  Beecher's  sermons  on  tem- 
perance. The  abandonment  of  the  station 
at  Areopolis,  for  the  reason  assigned,  was  a 
testimony  against  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
Church,  of  the  most  public  and  decisiye  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  honest  and  con* 
sistent  by  the  Greeks  tUemseWes. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  in  1842.  In 
1843,  Mr.  Benjamin  closed  his  connection 
with  this  mission  and  remoyed  to  Trebizond, 
and  Dr.  King  alone  remained  at  Athens. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  may  be  found  in 
a  long  article  written  by  Dr.  King,  setting 
forth  the  peculiar  obstades  in  the  way  of  a 
successful  mission  among  the  Greeks,  and 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1844. 

In  the  early  part  of  1844,  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  made  an  attempt  to  oblige  Dr. 
King  to  retire  from  the  field.  This  brought 
him  into  controyeray  in  one  of  the  principal 
uewspapors  of  Athens,  on  the  dearest  of  all 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks — the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — and  his  opponents  were 
perplexed  by  the  proofs  then  giyen  that  one 
of  the  saints  of  their  own  calender,  Epipha- 
nius,  had  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  the 
missionary  on  this  subject.  Dr.  King  pub- 
lished also  this  year  a  yolume  entitled  the 
"  Prayers  of  the  Saints,"  a  collection  of  pray- 
era  from  the  Bible,  and  appended  "  Direc- 
tions with  regard  to  Prayer,"  consistine  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  showing  to  whom 
prayer  should  be  ofiered,  an(2  through  what 
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mediation.  He  had  other  works  in  yiew, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  passage  of  a  law 
designed  to  secure  the  Greek  Ohurch  against 
danger  from  this  quarter.  Just  before  the 
passage  of  this  law,  Dr.  King  wrote  thus : 

"  The  Greeks,  though  manacled  and  bound 
for  ages,  were  not  made  for  slares.  The  Greek 
mind  will  be/re«,  and  bein^  free  it  will  act, 
and  its  action  will  be  felt  m  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Only  think  of  twenty-five  news- 
papers in  Athens,  a  Constitution,  fiieedom 
of  the  press,  a  Uniyersity,  Gymnasium,  and 
many  scnools  both  for  males  and  females ;  and 
I,  a  stranger,  permitted  to  make  a  defence, 
which,  in  Spain  or  Italy,  would  have  con- 
signed me  to  the  Inquisition.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  so 
furiously  made  upon  me,  I  have  still  con- 
tinued my  regular  services  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  so  many 
dared  to  attend." 

This  language  was  too  complimentary,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  for  Dr.  Kingrwas  subjected 
to  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  iG^reece,  for  his 
work  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  and 
that  not^thstanding  he  had  drawn  entirely 
from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  mostapproved 
saints  in  the  Greek  Calendar,in  the  form  of  ex- 
tracts from  Epiphanius,  Ghrysostom,  Basil, 
Irenseus,  Clemens,  Eusebius,  Pamphili,  &c. 
This  book,  a  duodecimo  of  220  pages,  received 
the  most  pointed  condemnation  of  the  Greek 
Synod,  in  August  1845,  which  Synod  "ex- 
communicated as  blasphemous  and  impious, 
the  defence  of  the  Calvinist  and  Nestorian 
Jonas  King,  and  prohibited  to  every  ortho- 
dox Christian  the  reading  of  it,  and  called 
upon  one  and  all  to  deliver  it  immediately  to 
the'fire."  It  prohibited  also  "  all  and  every 
kind  of  connection  with  this  most  impious 
heretic,"  such  as  saluting  or  greeting  him  in 
the  street,  entering  his  dwelling,  or  eating, 
or  drinking  with  him.  And  the  Synod,  not 
content  with  this,  demanded  that  the  author 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Government.  He  was 
accordingly  prosecuted,  and  the  case  went 
against  him  in  three  successive  trials,  the 
last  of  which  was  before  the  Areopagus,  or 
highest  court  of  appeal.  The  effect  of  these 
judgments  was  to  pass  Dr.  King  over  to  the 
Criminal  Court  for  trial  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  charges,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
This  trial  was  to  take  place  at  oyra,  and  to 
that  place  Dr.  King  repaired,  with  the  two 
Greek  lawyers  who  had  nobly  and  ably  de- 
fended him  before  the  Areopagus.  But  be- 
fore landing  it  was  ascertained  that  Dr. 
King's  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  accord- 
ingly a  postponement  of  the  trial  was  se- 
cured, and  he  returned  to  Athens. 

Arriving  at  this  place  in  July  1846,  he  at 
once  received  the  generous  offer  of  British 
protection  from  the  Ambassador,  Sir 
kdmund  Lyons ;  and  the  American  Consul 
also,  Mr.  Mulligan,  kindly  interfered  in  his 


^behalf.  Dr.  King  now  resumed  the  preach- 
ing service  in  his  own  house,  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  thirty  persons. 

For  a  UtUe  time  this  persecuted  nuBsion- 
ary  pursued  bis  work,  subject  to  frequent 
abuse,  and  threats,  and  violence ;  and  on 
learning  that  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior" 
had  the  power  and  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  banish  him  from  Athens  and  from 
Greece)  he  determined,  with  t^e  adviee  of 
his  lawyers  and  other  friends,  to  depart 
voluntarily,  in  which  case  he  could  return  at* 
any  time  without  a  permits  Heaooofi^iDgly 
set  out  for  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  August 
25,  1847.  From  Geneva  he  proceeded  to 
Malta,  where  he  arrived  November  Ist ;  and 
in  June  1848,  be  returned  again  with  bis 
family  to  Athens.  His  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Boaxd  on  this  occasion,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  and  reception,  his  rea- 
sons for  returning  at  that  time,  the  course  of 
the  press,  and  the  probable  result  cf  his 
trialj  is  a  document  of  extraordinary  interest, 
but  it  cannot  be  inserted  in  this  work.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Beport  of  the  Board 
for  1848. 

Dr.  King  did  not  for  some  months  resume 
religious  services  in  his  diapel  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  his  book  depository  was  opened, 
and  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  religious  books 
of  various  kinds  were  in  demand. 

In  January  1848,  six  months  after  his  re- 
turn, he  had  printed  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  "  Prayers  of  the  SainU ;"  6,410  copies 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  2,000  copies  of  the 
"  Dialogue  .between  the  Bible  and  a  Sinner ;" 
amounting  inidl  to  593,510 pages.  On  the 
V4th  of  February  he  commenced  preaching 
publicly,  and  one  of  his  hearers  was  a  mili- 
tary offioery  and  brother  of  the  King's  at- 
torney. He  continued  preaching  in  his 
chapel  through  the  year  without  molesta- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  (Government 
took  measures  for  a  second  prosecution 
against  Dr.  King,  on  the  ground  of  proselyt- 
ism ;  and  in  May  he  was  called  to  appear 
before  a  judge  ^  answer  to  this  cham. 
The  examination  at  this  trial  was  in  the 
form  of  questix>n  and  answer  between  the 
Judge  and  the  accused,  and  sets  the  great 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  latter  in  a 
strong  light.  See  report  of  the  Board  for 
185L 

Dr.  Kine  met  with  no  serious  interrup- 
tion in  his  labors  until  September  1851,  when 
he  received  an  order  from  the  Council  of 
Judges  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athens,  to 
submit  to  trial  as  one  guilty  of  having 
preached  in  his  own  house  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, and  opinions,  contrary  to  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  Oriental  Churoh.  From 
this  Court  he  ^>pealed  to  the  higher  Court  of 
the  Areopagus.  The  Areopagus  decided 
that  the  penal  law  forbidding  the.  expression 
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of  neni^mentB  and  opinions  eontnxj  to  the 
basiB  of  religion  and  morals,  did  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  Br.  King.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Criminal  Court,  to  which  the  case 
was  remat  ded  for  trial,  declared  him  gnilty 
of  this  very  offence  against  that  law,  and 
condemned  him  to  imprisonment,  and  after 
that  had  expired,  to  banishment  from  the 
kingdom. 

In  these  circumstances  Dr.  King  enjoyed 
the  friendly  interference  of  our  govemment, 
as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  a  large  number 
of  able  lawyers  and  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  Athens.  The  sentence  was  not 
enforced  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  persecu- 
ted missionary  continued  his  labors,  distrib- 
uting during  the  year  1852  the  Scriptures 
and  other  useful  books  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  pages. 

The  Herald  for  May  1854,  annoimoed  that 
Br.  King  had  been  formally  notified  by  the 
Greek  government,  that  he  was  free  ^  from 
the  penalty  of  exile  imposed  on  him  by  the 
decision  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athens." 
He  therefore  continues  his  labors,  preaching 
and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  besides 
printing  and  circulating  large  numbers  of 
tracts  and  other  books.  The  United  States 
Oorenmient  has  taken  up  his  grievances,  of 
which  a  full  investigation  has  been  made  by 
its  representative,  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  has 
made  an  able  report  to  his  government, 
favorable  to  Br.  King ;  but  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  case  has  not  yet  transpired. — 
Rev.  E.  B.  MooRE. 

American  Episcopal  Board. — ^The  mis- 
sion of  this   Board   to    Greece  was  pre- 
ceded   by  an  exploring  tour  by  Br.  Kob- 
ertson.    In  the  fall  of  1830.  the  mission 
was  commenced  by  him  and  ilev.  Mr.  Uill, 
at  Tenos,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Athens.    They  took  with  them  two  printing 
presses,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  which  were  usefully  employed  in 
issuing  such  publications  as  circumstances 
called  for.    They  were  successful  also  in 
collecting  poor  children  into  schools,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  word  of  God.    This 
small  beginning  grew  into  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  in  loM,  it  was  reco^ized  as  the 
Gwemment  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
female   teachers.     In  1836,  it  numbered 
between  <K)0  and  700  scholars.   This  mission, 
with  its  schools,  has  continued  to  prosper  to 
the  present  time,  though,  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  storm  of  opposition  was  raised, 
whicd  threatened  its  destruction.    Yet,  bv 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them,  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  associates  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground*  with  increasing  prospects 
of  usefulness.    The  committee  in  their  re- 
port for  185S,  say  that  the  mission  continues 
to  be  an  object  of  regard  with  the  pe<^le ; 
and  that  it  is  quietly,  yet  efficiently,  doing  a 
work  which  must  exerdse  an  important  in- 


fluence upon  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  conducted.    Br.  Hill  says, 
^  Our  schools  are  quite  full.    We  are  obliged 
every  day  to  refuse  the  most  pressing  appli- 
cations.   Our  pupils  are  from  five  to  fij^en 
years  of  age,  and  from  every  class  of  society, 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
down  to  the  poorest.    The  greater  part  of 
them  are  able  to  read  the  word  of  God ; 
and  not  a  week  passes  without  the  whole 
having  learned  some  portion  of  it,  and  with- 
out, at  least,  some  important  truth  having 
been  taught  them.    I  have  lately  received  a 
very  flattering  testimonial  of  ihe  ikvor  in 
which  our  mission  is  held  bv  the  Greek 
Government.    The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  sent  me  a  large  and  elegantly  executed 
map  of  Greece,  aocompaniea  by  an  official 
note,  in  which  ne  says,  'For  the  use  of  the 
Institution,  which  is  so  admirably  conducted 
under  your  direction,  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  us.  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  offenng.  Reverend  Sir,  a  copy, 
of  the  new  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.^^' 
With  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
missionary  work,  Br.  Hill  remarks :  "  While 
the  influence  of  our  missionary  operations  is 
every  where  felt,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
God  is  raisine  up  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  those  who  agree  with  us  in 
making  His  word  the  all-important  means  of 
salvation."    And  he  quotes  from  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  by  one  of  the  educated 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  by  the  Government 
as  public  preacher  in  the  capital,  to  a  Bible 
Class  of  young  females  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  replete  with  evangelical 
sentiments. 

Stations  were  also  commenced  and  main- 
tained for  some  time  at  Syra  and  Crete  $  but 
they  have  since  been  abandoned. 

Ambrican  Baptist  Missionary  Union. — 
The  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
in  Greece,  had  its  origin  in  the  sympa- 
thies which  had  been  awakened  in  the  Uni- 
.ted  States  in  behalf  of  a  people,  whose  an- 
cient splendor  and  power  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  present  feebleness  and  in- 
significance— ^a  people  to  the  genius  of  whose 
ancestors  the  civilized  world  with  one  ac- 
cord acknowledges  its  unceasing  obligations. 
The  Protestant  denominations  had  already 
established  missions  in  the  country,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions  appointed  Messrs.  Cephas  Pasco 
and  Horace  T.  Love  missionaries  in  Greece. 
They  were  ordained  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  sailing  soon  afterwards,  they  ar^ 
rived  at  Patras  in  the  following  Becember. 
The  place  at  which  the  mission  was  to  be  es- 
tablished, had  not  been  determined  by  the 
managers^  and  the  missionaries  at  first  fixed 
their  residence  at  Patras,  a  town  in  tho 
kingdom  of  Greece  containing  at  that  time 
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tkhaat  7,000  inhabituits.  So  Boon  .as  their 
acquairtADce  with  the  language  would  allow, 
they  opened  a  school  with  we  sanction  of 
the  government,  which  was  soon  attended 
by  40  scholars,  and  also  devoted  themselves 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
tracts.  They  were  required  to  report  all 
their  proceedings  to  the  government,  and 
the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Church,  find- 
mg  that  the  Scriptures  which  they  circulated 
were  not  of  the  authorized  version,  soon  is- 
sued a  decree  forbidding  them  to  be  read, 
and  commanding  them  to  be  burned  wher- 
ever they  misht  be  found.  The  decree, 
however,  was  but  little  regarded,  save  by  a 
few  of  the  priests,  who  alone  attempted  its 
enforcement.  But  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  served  only  to  stimulate  a  curiosity 
which  before  was  latent  among  the  people. 

In  July,  1839,  Mrs.  Harriet  £.  Dickson 
)pafi  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  mission,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Patras.    She  was  a  Scot- 
'  tish  lady  who  had  resided  several  years  in 
Greece,  where,  with  her  husband,  now  de- 
ceased, she  had  been  connected  with  the  go- 
yemment  school  in  the  island  of  Corfu.  Mr. 
Pasco  having  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  ill-health,  the  operations 
of  the  mission  were  confined  to  Patras  and 
its  neighborhood,  until  April,  1840,  when 
Mr.  Love  was  obliged  by  the  unfriendly  cli- 
mate of  that  place  to  remove  with  his  family 
to  Corfu,  which,  for  several  years,  became 
the  principal  seat  of  the  mission.    Corfu  is 
the  capital  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  upwards  of  25,000,  of 
whom  perhaps  10,000  are  English,  Italians 
and  Jews.    In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Love  bap- 
tized the  first  Greek  convert,  who,  being  a 
person  of  superior  intelligence,  soon  became 
an  assistant  in  the  mission,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  resume  its  operations  at  Patras,  where 
he  labored  among  his  countrymen  for  seve- 
ral years  with  commendable  "fidelity.     In 
the  simimer  of  1841  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buel  were 
sent  by  the  managers  to  join  the  mission  at 
Corfu — the  former  being  already  ordained 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  latter, 
a  lady  of  superior  cultivation,  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  mission  schools.    Mr.  Love 
preached  to  such  congregations  of  Greeks 
as  he  was  able  to  gather,  and  Mr.  Buel  com- 
menced a  service  in  English  for  the  English 
residents  of  the  island,  and  also  distributed 
tracts  among  the  native  population.    In  con- 
sequence of  this  latter  work  in  which  he 
•was  engaged,  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that 
the  tracts  were  against  the  religion  of  the 
country,  especially  against    their   favorite 
Saint  SpeiridioD,  and  on  the  day  preceding 
</hristmas,  1841,  the  festal  day  of  the  Saint, 
Mr.  Buel  having  become  an  object  of  popular 
jealousy,  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  at 
length  attacked  with  open  violence  and  dri- 
ven to  his  own  house.    Hither  he  was  pur- 


sued by  the  mob,  who  broke  into  the  house 

and  destroyed  tne  bibles,  tracts  and  other 
books,  as  well  as  much  of  the  fumitiu^ 
which  it  contained.  Mr.  Buel  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  were  rescued  from  the 
peril  to  which  they  were  escposed,  only  by 
the  interposition  of  the  commander  of  the 
British  garrison,  who  escorted  them  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  the  castle.  So  intense  was 
the  excitement  among  the  people  that  a  few 
days  afterward  it  gave  rise  to  a  collision  be- 
tween them  and  some  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, which  was  brought  to  a  close  only  after 
the  destruction  of  several  lives.  The  afiair 
was,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  false  and  exciting  reports  which 
had  been  circulated  respecting  Mr.  Buel  and 
the  character  of  his  tracts.  Though  the 
other  missionaries  were  not  molested,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  that  he  should  withdraw 
for  a  period  from  active  participation  in  the 
mission.  He  accordingly  nassed  the  two 
following  years  at  Malta.  Mr.  Love,  in  ad- 
dition to  preaching,  had  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  preparation  of  evangelical  tracts 
and  the  translation  of  several  of  the  most 
approved  school  books,  especially  relating  to 
Christian  morals  and  kindred  subjects,  some 
of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Instruction 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  island.  They  were  also  introduced  into 
many  of  the  schools  of  Patras  in  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  The  assistant,  whose  name 
was  Apostolos,  was  here  still  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  labon  of  the  mission.  He  en- 
tered with  ability  and  zeal  into  the  plan  of 
introducing  the  new  books  into  the  schools, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1842  brought  to  Mr. 
Love  at  Corfu,  two  converts  who  professed 
to  have  received  the  Gospel,  and  who  now 
solicited  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  mission- 
axy.  They  were  soon  baptized,  but  on  their 
return  to  Patras,  they  found  their  country- 
men BO  excited  against  them,  because  they 
had  become  Americans,  as  viras  said,  that, 
together  with  Apostolos,  they  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  the  mission  at  Patras  was 
henceforth  discontinued. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Love  had  long  been  de- 
clining in  the  climate  of  Greece,  and  early  in 
1843  he  was  compeUed  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  here,  after  waiting  for  two 
veare  in  the  hope  of  a  return  to  the  mission, 
he  withdrew  fn>m  the  service  of  the  Board. 
The  school  at  Corfu  was  continuefl  by  Mrs. 
Dickson.  In  1843  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
was  convulsed  with  a  poUtical  revolution 
which  had  long  been  threatening.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  freer  consti- 
tution, which,  howerer.  though  it  contained 
provision  for  religions  medom,  also  specially 
prohibited  aU  attempts  at  proselyting.  Its 
operation  has  been  such  that,  while  evert 
man  is  allowed  to  exerdse  the  religious  &itii 
which  ha  already  |HK>fesBea,  no  one  ii  allowed 
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to  pennnde  aaotiier  to  change  his  &ith.  But 
as  in  all  other  countrieB,  the  actual  freedom 
of  religion  has  been  found  to  depend  rather  on 
the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  people, 
than  on  any  specific  proyisions  of  the  constl- 
tntion,  and  though  Protestant  missionaries 
are  always  restricted  in  Greece,  they  yet 
encounter  but  few  obstacles  which  prudence 
and  address  may  not  remove  or  overcome. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, Mr.  Buel  returned  to  Qreece  and  went 
to  reside  at  the  Firseus.  where  Apostolos  had 
for  some  time  been  livmg.  He  unmediately 
engaged  in  revising  the  translations  already 
made  by  Mr.  Love,  of  books  for  schools  and 
popular  readmg*  Of  these  the  principal  was 
President  Wayland's  "  Elements  of  Moral 
Science,"  a  work  which  has  since  passed 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  missionary  influ- 
ence, and  has  been  received  with  unusual 
fiivor  by  teachers,  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  scholars  of  every  degree.  It  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Gymna- 
sia and  Hellenic  schools  both  of  Greece  pro- 
per and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  has  become 
a  common  authoritv  in  morals  among  the 
people,  often  with  the  avowed  i4>proval  of 
the  ecdeetastics  themselves. 

In  February,  1844,  the  mission  vras  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Albert  N.  Ar- 
nold and  Mrs.  Arnold  and  Miss  S.  E.Waldo, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  managers. 
The  ladies  immediately  associated  themselves 
with  Mrs.  Dickson  in  the  management  of  the 
sdiools.  Mr.  Arnold,  while  acquiring  the 
language,  commenced  a  service  in  English  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  regiments  stationed 
at  Corfu.  Several  other  philanthropic  and 
religious  labors  which  had  hitherto  been  per- 
fonned  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  Island,  were  now  in  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  devolved  on  Mr.  Ar- 
nold. To  these  his  attention  was  of  necA»ity 
mainly  confined  for  a  considerable  period 
after  his  arrival,  and  in  the  unsettled  condi- 
kiotfof  the  republic  at  that  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  discontinuing  the  mission  was  seri- 
ously entertained  by  the  managers.  At  their 
sieetii^  in  May,  1845,  they  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Executive  Committee  or  Acting 
Board,  as  it  was  then  styled,  with  the  autho- 
rity to  discontinue  the  mission  so  soon  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  corres- 
pondence which  ensued,  however,  deter- 
mined the  eommittee  to  continue  tne  mis- 
sion for  the  present  till  other  events  should 
enable  them  to  decide  more  confidently  re- 
specting its  final  issue.  This  experiment  has 
been  in  progress  ever  since,  and  has  perhaps 
exerted  an  unfriendly  influence  on  the  spirit 
and  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The  question 
has  bc^  considered  an  open  one  whether 
the  mission  would  survive  the  changes  of  a 
few  years,  and  no  reinforcements  have  been 
sent  to  strengthen  it.    Its  members,  how- 


ever, have  prosecuted  their  work  with  steadi* 
ness  and  fidelity,  though  with  a  measure  of 
success  so  small  as  to  afford  but  little  encour- 
aeement  to  their  hopes  and  plans.  In  1846 
Mr.  Arnold  began  to  preach  in  the  Greek 
language  to  a  small  assembly  of  Greeks,  num- 
bering usually  from  thirty  to  forty ,while  still 
ocmtinuing  his  other  labors  among  the  Eng- 
lish population  and  the  regiments  of  Corfu. 
The  school  of  Mrs.  Dickson  also  continued 
to  prosper,  and  awakened  a  wide  interest 
both  among  the  philanthropic  residents  of 
the  island  and  Christian  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Buel  continued  to  preach 
and  prosecute  other  labors  at  the  Piraeus, 
whore  the  mission  was,  in  many  respects, 
more  advantageously  situated  than  it  could 
be  at  Corfu,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Ionian 
Republic.  Its  influences  here  were  direct- 
ed to  the  people  of  Greece — the  descendants 
of  those  whose  genius  once  filled  the  world 
with  its  renown,  and  who  still  cherish  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  their  ancient 
sires.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  mission 
has  encountered  greater  obstacles  here  than 
in  the  Republic,  and  this  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  power  of  the  "  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,"  as  it  is  stvled,  which  holds  the 
consciences  of  men  beneath  its  sway,  and 
tolerates  no  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  its 
established  faith.  It  controls  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  directs  the  influence 
of  the  press,  and  even  holds  the  courts  of  law 
in  bondage  to  its  spiritual  despotism.  The 
power  of  this  corrupt  combination  of  priestly 
bigotnr  and  aristocratic  pride  has  often  been 
brought  to  bear  on  those  who  have  sought 
the  instructions  of  the  American  mission* 
aries  in  Greece,  and  in  some  instances  even 
upon  the  missionaries  themselves.  This  re- 
mark finds  its  most  prominent  illustration 
in  the  violent  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 
against  Doctor  King,  one  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners, 
and  is  verified  by  the  attempt  made  in  1847  to 
extinguish  the  Baptist  Mission  at  the  Piraeus. 
Mr.  Buel  was  suddenly  ordered  by  the  De- 
march  of  the  dty  ^  to  dismiss  the  school  il- 
legally taught  in  his  house."  The  order  was 
compued  with,  but  the  missionary  still  con- 
tinued his  Bible  class  and  preaching  on  Sun-> 
day.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Court  of  Magistrates  and 
fined  50  drachmas  for  teaching  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  a  license.  The  case, 
however,  was  carried  before  the  Court  or 
Appeals  at  Athens,  and  ably  argued  by  gen- 
tlemen ardently  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
religious  freedom,  and  tiie  sentence  was  re- 
versed. It  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph 
of  free  principles,  and  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence highly  &vorable  to  the  independence  of 
Protestant  missionaries  residing  in  the  coun- 
try. They  have  since  been  molested  less 
frequently  than  before,  though  by  no  meant 
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even  noiw  exempt  from  liability  to  annoy- 
ance both  from  govemmant  and  people. 

In  October,  1851,  Mr.  Arnold  removed 
from  Corfu  to  Athens.  This  step  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  on  account  of  an  impres- 
sion which  had  long  prevailed  that  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  invested  with  independence 
and  nationality  as  it  is,  offered  by  far  the 
more  inviting  field  for  missionary  labor. 
Mrs.  Dickson  remained  to  carry  on  her  flour- 
ishing and  useful  school  at  Corfu,  which  she 
still  continues  to  superintend  and  instruct. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  entire  mission 
since  the  autumn  of  1851  has  been  confined 
to  Athens  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pine- 
us.  Its  members  have  here  continued  their 
accustomed  labors  with  comparatively  few 
and  feeble  religious  results,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  intelligence  and  of  liberal  sen- 
timents they  have  undoubtedly  ooyitributed 
an  important  part.  The  native  converts 
have  at  no  period  numbered  more  than 
seven,  but  these,  in  one  of  their  communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Managers,  daim  to  be 
the  most  numerous  Protestant  communion 
in  Greece.  Amid  the  changes  which  are 
now  going  on  both  in  the  kingdom  and  the  re- 
public of  Greece,  the  missionaries  still  cling 
to  the  hope  that  new  opportunities  may  be 
presented  for  bringing  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  the  minds  of 
the  nation.  There  is  said  to  be  a  Rowing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  faith  and 
mode  of  worship,  and  an  indication  that  the 
beginning  of  a  Protestant  reformation  may 
not  be  distant.  Meanwhile  the  missionaries 
prosecuting  such  labors  as  their  hands  find 
to  do,  are  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  every 
change  that  may  favor  the  dissemination  of 
the  dospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  Prof.  W.  Gammsll. 

StatisHca  of  the  Misnon  for  1854.— Sta- 
tions, 3  ;  Missionaries,  2 ;  Female  assistants, 
3  ;  Native  preacher,  1 ;  Churches,  1 ;  Com- 
municants, 10 ;  Schools,  1 ;  Pupils,  52. 

GREEN-KEY:  A  station  of  the  Moravi- 
ans on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

GREENLAND:  (See  Labrador  and 
Greenland.) 

GRENADA :  One  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, about  20  miles  in  length  and  10  in 
breadth.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans,  also 
of  the  Propagation  Sodety. 

GREEGREE :  A  charm  worn  by  the  na- 
tives of  Africa,  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.  These  charms  are  of  various  kinds 
and  forms,  according  with  the  stupid  notions 
of  %  fetish  religion. 

GRIQUA  TOWN :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  530  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town.with  8  out-stations. 

GROENCRLOOF :  A  station  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  in  South  Africa,  40  miles  north 
of  Cape  Town. 


GUANGA :  A  station  of  the  Wesfeyus 
in  Kaffraria.  S.  Africa. 

GUIANA:  (See  Briiuh  Chdana  and 
West  Indies.) 

GUNGREE:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

GUY'S  HILL :  A  sUtion  of  the  Wesley- 
ans in  Jamaica.  W.  I. 

HABAI:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

HADGEE,  or  HADJI :  The  title  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan who  performs  a  pilgiimage  to 
Mecca. 

HAN  A :  A  station  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Maui.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  locality,  the  whole 
country  being  crowned  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure. In  front  of  the  mission  house  is  an 
immense  bluff,  with  a  precipice  400  feet  high, 
in  which  are  two  caves,  in  one  of  which  tradi- 
tion says  Kaahumanu  was  bom,  and  in  the 
othemursed. 

HANKEY:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa^  near 
Gamtoos,  with  an  out-station  at  Krtns  fbn- 
tein^  commenced  in  1825.  The  site  of  this 
station  is  on  a  dry,  barren  land,  near  the 
Gamtoos  river,  surrounded  by  hills,  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  sustaining  a  large  population. 
Here  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  mission 
ary  have,  by  much  perseverance,  triumphed 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  in  making  a 
tunnel  through  one  of  these  Mils,  leading  the 
waters  of  the  Gamtoos  over  a  large  tract  of 
land,  thus  giving  the  people  labor,  and  afford- 
ingthe  means  of  support  and  comfort. 

HARMATTAN:  A  dry  easterly  wind  m 
Africa,  which  destroys  vegetation. 

HASTINGS :  A  town  of  Uberated  Afri- 
cans, in  the  River  District,  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  near  Regent's  Town:  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

HAURAKI :  A  district  in  New  Zealand, 
containing  four  tribes  of  natives,  among  whom 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  a 
mission. 

HAWAII:  The  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  being  97  qiiles  in  length  and 
78  in  breadth,  280  in  circumference,  contain- 
ing a  surface  of  4,000  square  mUes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  near 
tiie  sea-ehore,  along  which  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  natives  are  thickly  scattered. 
A  gndual  and  unbroken  ascent  leads  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  summits  of  three  mount- 
ains which  enclose  a  central  valley,  the  crater 
of  an  immense  volcano,  called  Mauna  Loa. 
The  American  Board  have  6  stations  on  this 
island. 

H AYTI ;    See  West  Indies. 

HENTH ADA :  A  large  town  in  southern 
Burmah  on  the  Irrawaddy,  120  miles  from 
Rangoon.  A  station  of  the  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Burmah. 

HERYEY  ISLANDS :    A  group  of  is- 
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landB  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  situated  be- 
tween lat  19^  and  21<^  S.,  and  long.  156^  and 
161^  West.  It  embraces  Mangaia,  Atiu^ 
Aitutaki,  Mauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Hervey's 
Island.    Population,  7,000. 

HIERARCHY:  An  ecclesiastical  system, 
comprehending  different  orders  of  clergy.  . 

HILO :  A  district  on  the  western  coast 
of  thQ  island  of  Hawaii,  forming,  in  connect 
tion  with  Puna,  the  parish  or  Rey.  Mr. 
Coan,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  native  church, 
from  whom  he  receives  his  support. 

HINDOSTAN:  Boundaries  and  Surface.^ 
The  name  Hindostan^  was  given  to  the  south- 
em  portion  of  India  by  the  Persians,  and 
signifies,  literally,  ^^  negro^^  and  ^^negrdandJ^^ 
But  as  now  used,  to  designate  the  entire 
country  south  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
the  term  is  of  European  oririn.  The  vast 
triangular  country,  called  Hindostan,  lies 
between  the  8th  and  35th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  on  the  N.  £.  and  N.  W.,  by  the  rivers 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus,  and  on  every 
other  side  by  the  ocean.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  over  1,200,000  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe. 
The  proportion  of  solid  land  is  even  ^«ater 
than  this,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  inland 
waters.  The  surfaoe  of  the  country  is  of  a 
very  marked  character.  In  the  northern 
portion  are  three  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
rising,  one  higher  than  the  other,  as  we  pro- 
ceed northward,  with  elevated  valleys  be- 
tween. These  vallejrs,  themselves,  are  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  east  and  west  Ghauts  are  also  noted 
rmges,  some  of  their  granitejpeaks  rising  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet.  The  great  coal 
field,  wmdi  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
country,  is  65  miles  in  length  and  12  in 
breadw,  running  on  both  sides  of  the  ri?er 
Damoda.  Three  pits  only  have  been  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  90  feet.  The  coal  is  largely 
consumed  in  Calcutta  for  forges  and  steam 
navigation.  The  geology  of  Hindostan  is 
very  simple,  compared  with  that  of  European 
countries,  consiBting  of  only  four  classes  of 
rocks,  viz. :  the  granite,  the  sand-stone  and 
day  slate,  the  trap,  and  the  alluvial. 

kivers  and  Lakea, — ^The  rivers  of  this 
country  have  their  sources  either  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  the  great 
central  table-land.  The  prindpal  of  these 
are  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Uaages.  The 
first  of  these,  from  its  source  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  about  350  miles.-  Having  a  rapid 
current,  and  passing  generally  through  a  wild 
and  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  but  little 
use  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  Ganges 
has  its  source  in  about  20  degrees  N.  lat., 
and  runs  1,350  miles,  emptjring  into  the  Bay 
of  Beng^  a  ie  w  miWs  from  the  orabmapuka. 


The  Ganges  has  several  important  brandies^ 
as  the  Soane,  the  Hoogly,  the  Jumna,  &c. 
Hindostan  contains  no  lakes  of  importance, 
either  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  at  least  none  that 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  N.  America, 
or  even  of  Switzerland  or  Scotland. 

Ckxut  and  Climaie. — The  coast  of  Hindos- 
tan is  very  little  broken  by  inlets  of  the  sea. 
The  only  gulfs  of  importance  are  those  of 
Cutch  and  Cambary.  The  only  good  harbor 
is  that  of  Bombay.  The  climate  of  the 
country  is  greatly  diversified,  owing  in  part 
to  its  alternation  of  lofty  mountain  ranges 
and  deep  valleys;  partly,  also,  to  the  mon- 
soons, which,  as  a  general  rule,  blow  from 
the  N.  E.  during  the  serene  temperato 
months  of  winter,  and  from  the  S.  W.  during 
the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
6mnmer.  The  year  has  been  generally* 
divided  into  three  well-defined  seasons,  viz., 
the  hot,  the  wet,  and  the  cold.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Bombay  is  82^  Fah.  At 
Ma<£raa  the  mean  temperature  is  84^,  and  at 
pawar,  on  the  table-land,  it  is  75^.  At  Cal- 
cutta it  is  79^.  In  May,  the  hottest  month, 
the  thermometer  rises  at  Calcutta,  to  100^,  and 
in  winter  it  falls  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 

Native  Population, — The  number  of  abor- 
iginal races  in  Hindostan,  difiering  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  &c,  is  very  great.  Of  these 
races,  eight  have  been  considered  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  degree  of  supe- 
riority in  civilization,  the  arts,  huiguage,  liter- 
ature, and  the  richer  and  more  extensive  terri- 
tories which  they  Occupy.  These  are  the  Benr 
galee^  Oriya,  MahraUa^  Oujratee,  Teiinga, 
Tamils  Kamiuoy  and  Hindi,  or  Hindostanee, 
The  Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  land,  chiefly  within  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  comprises  a  population 
of  nearly  25,000,000.  The  Tamil  nation  oc- 
cupies 56,000  square  miles,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  7,000,000.  The  Teiinga  people 
occupy  100,000  square  miles  of  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  penmsuU,  and  number  proba- 
bly 7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  The  Oriya  nation, 
covering  17,000  square  miles  of  the  low  land 
which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  south  peninsula,  numbers  about  4,000,000. 
The  Mahratta  nation  extends  over  nearly 
200,000  square  miles,  between  the  22d  and 
23d  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  its  population  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000  of  people.  The 
Kamata,  or  Canara  nation,  numbers  about 
5,000,000,  and  are  found  upon  the  extensive 
table-land  south  of  the  18th  deg.,  N.  lat.  The 
people  speaking  the  Hindostanee  lan^;uage, 
occupv  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  and  number  about  20,000,000. 
The  most  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  have  occasionally  passed 
either  as  conquerors  or  colonists,  into  the 
territories  of  each  other,  or  of  their  neigh- 
bors.   Tlius  we  find  colonies  of  the  Tamils 
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settled  in  the  Malajalhn,  of  Telingas  in 
Kamata  and  the  Tamil  ooontry,  of  Mahrat^ 
tas  in  the  Telinga,  Tamil,  and  Kamata  coun- 
tries, &c  These  colonies  not  unfreqnentlj 
preserve  their  national  language,  their  ori- 
fffnal  manners,  and  their  puritv  of  descent, 
m  their  adopted  countries.  The  barbarous 
and  sayage  tribes  of  India  are  to  be 
found  in  the  recesses  of  mountains,  never  in 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  taole-lands. 
These  barbarous  tribes  are  considered  abori- 
ginal, in  common  with  others  of  the  plains, 
and  their  savage  character  is  ascribed  to 
their  unfavorable  situatiod,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower  and 
more  fertile  regions. 

Foreign  Settien, — Besides  the  original 
and  peculiar  inhabitants  of  Hindostui,  a 
crowd  of  foreign  colonists  or  settlers  of 
different  nations,  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
They  are  confined  to  particular  spots,  or  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  over  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  their  arrival,  or  other 
causes.  The^  several  classes  of  foreign 
population,  following  the  order  of  their  sup- 
posed arrival,  are  as  follows,  viz.:  Jews, 
S3rrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Par- 
sees,  Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks, 
Abyssinians,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 

Religions. — The  principal  religion  of  the 
160,000,000  of  Hindostan— about  one-half 
the  population  of  Europe — ^is  Brtxhminism^ 
(which  see.)  The  other  forms  of  religion 
are  the  Jain,  BAdhist,  Seik,  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
religion  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great  provinces 
of  Gujrat  and  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  but  more  or  less  of  it  is  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  The  Budhist 
religion  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
BaW,  within  tne  great  plain  of  the  Ganges ; 
but  though  so  prevalent  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
countries  to  the  E.  and  N.,  it  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  Hindostan.  The  Seik  form  of  reli- 
gion was  originated  by  Nanak,  in  1419,  and 
is  confined  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  Mohammedan  religion  appeared  in  In- 
dia about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
and  its  adherents  are  supposed,  for  all  India, 
to  amount  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
population.  The  Christians  abound  most 
m  the  southern  portion  of  tho  country.  The 
greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  labors  of  Greek  missionaries  from  Syria, 
as  early  as  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  Most 
of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese  and  persons  converted 
by  Portuguese  missionaries. 

Languages. — There  are  more  than  fifty 
native  languages  spoken  throughout  Hindos- 
tan. Some  Hindoos  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country  are  acquainted  with  three  dead 


languages,  viz. :  the  Sanscrit,  the  Soraswatty 
or  Pracrit,  and  the  Pali.   Of  these  three,  the 
Sanscrit  joontains  internal  evidence  of  being 
the  oldest.    It  was  the  language  of  a  people 
who,  according  to  a  very  probable  Hindoo 
tradition^  occupied  the  Jumna,  a  littlo  to  the 
N.  W.  or  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  oricin- 
ated  the  Brahminiod  religion,  and  the  first 
dawn  of  Hindoo  civilization.    The  Pracrit 
was  the  binguage  that  succeeded  it  in  the 
same  country,  and  it  seems  to  bear  Uie  same 
sort  of  relation  to  it  that  tiie  Italian  does  to 
the  Latin.     The  Pali  is  a  language  that 
sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Bahar.    Of  this 
also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  ground-work 
Witn  the  people  speaking  the  Pali  language 
sprung  up  the  religion  of  Budha ;  and  the 
Pali  is  to  this  day  the  sacred  language  of  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Bndhism  for 
their  national  worahip.    The  existence  of 
these  three  languages,  that  have  necessarily 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  affords  evidence  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civilization.    One 
or  other  of  the  langtiages  in  question,  &b  more 
or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  ever}'  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan,  but  also  with  the  lan- 
guages of  most  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
To  the  north  they  form  the  ground-work  of 
these  languages,  as  Latin  does  of  Italian ;  to 
the  south  they  are  engrafted  on  the  language 
somewhat  as  the  French  is  on  our  &ixon 
tongue.    The  literary  Hindoos  reckon  that 
there  are  ten  cultivated  luiguages,  having  a 
written  character  and  a   literature.    The 
enumeration  of  these  languages,  however,  is 
not  very  distinct  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times.    The  Hindee  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  hm- 
guages  of  Hindostan.    Besides  the  local  lan- 
guage of  each  district,  the  Hmdee  is  com- 
monly spoken  by  all  persons  of  education, 
throughout  all  parts  or  India.    Of  the  dead 
langua^ges  the  Sanscrit  is  as  much  studied  in 
India  as  the  Latin  is  in  Europe.    Then  there 
are  eight  languages  spoken  by  a  very  numer- 
ous population,  twenty  spoken  by  a  people 
less  numerous  but  still  civilized,  and  at  least 
thirty  spoken  by  rude  tribes ;  making  in  all 
fifty-eight  living  languages.     This  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  all  India 
was  never  subiect  to  one  government,  and 
never  thoroughly  united  in  lai^ge  masses.  To 
-the  native  languages  above  enumerated,  must 
be  added  the  Fenian,  as  much  used  as  Latin 
is  in  Europe ;  the  Arabic,  often  studied  from 
religious  motives ;  the  Portuguese,  a  good 
deal  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  maritime 
coast;  and  the  English,  which  is  making 
considerable  progress. 

Literature.— The  largest  portion  of  Hin- 
doo literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San^ 
scrit,  that  which  is  found  in  the  living  !«>' 
guages  being  little  else  than  translations, 
or  paraphrases  from  it  To  Hindoo  litera- 
ture in  any  language,  prose  compoiition  u 
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bardlj  known.  Every  thing  is  In  yene, 
even  works  on  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
grammar.  These  facts  are  eyidence.of  great 
antiquity  and  rudeness,  and  they  also  show 
that  for  2,000  or  3,000  years  at  least,  native 
literature  has  made  little  progress.  The  two 
most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  literature 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Bamayaua ;  the 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  Bharat, 
and  the  other,  the  adventures  of  Rama,  king 
of  Ayndhya,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
the  ''Preserver  of  the  Hindoo  Triad." 
These  fictions  are  considered  not  only  ex- 
travagant and  contradictory  to  all  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  globe,  but  prolix,  triflii^  and 
<^ildish  to  the  last  degree. 

^titfftoe.— Hindoo  science  is  confined  chiefly 
to  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy. They  are  allowed  to  be  the  invent- 
ors of  the  system  of  notation,  which  the 
Arabs  borrowed  from  them  and  we  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  science  of  geography,  medi- 
cine, botany,  dbc,  the  Hindoos  are  extremely 
ignorant.  l!n  grammar  they  have  made  large 
pretensions,  and  they  have  oonstmoted  a 
Tery  Taloable  grammar  of  the  Tamil,  and 
the .  Sanscrit  has  been  thoroaghly  snb- 
jected  to  rules.  In  astronomy  t&  Hindoos 
pride  themselves,  but  in  this  they  can  lay  no 
claim  to  originality ;  neither  have  they  ever 
applied  it  to  any  practical  purposes,  except 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  to  reckoning 
time. 

Arts  and  AgricuUtare, — The  arts  in  which 
the  Hindoos  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
are  agriculture,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  archi- 
tecture. Their  agricultural  implements  are 
simple  and  rude,  and  their  mode  of  using 
them  equally  so.  Their  greatest  skill  in 
agriculture  lias  been  displayed  m  works  of 
irrigation,  consisting  of  embankments,  reser- 
voirs or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  reservoirs 
are  often  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  con- 
verting 4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  dreary,  sandy 
desert^  into  productive  corn-fields.  Their 
wells  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of  300 
feet.  The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos 
from  very  early  times  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  millet,  pulse,  sugaivcane,  mustard — ^the 
cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms — cardamoms, 
black-pei^r,  cotton,  the  •  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  and  the  banana — also  many  other 
productions  common  to  the  climate.  The 
ox,  horse,  hog,  buffalo,  elephant,  dog,  sheep, 
and  goftt,  have  been  domesticated  and  used 
by  the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 
The  common  poultry  is  of  equal  antiquity 
among  them. 

In  the  art  of  weaving  the  Hindoos  were 
skilled  at  a  very  early  period,  particularly  in 
the  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of 
the  Thibetian  goat.  The  cotton  plant  is 
Krown  almost  every  where  in  Hindostan. 
Their  silk  weaving  has  never  equaled  that 
of  China,  the  raw  material  being  inferior. 


The  Oasfamerians,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
well  known  shawls  which  bear  their  name, 
are  descended  from  the  genuine  Hindoos, 
who  were  the  nearest  neighbors  to  the  rudu 
tribes  to  whom  the  shawl  goat  belonged. 
The  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may 
therefore  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos. 
Their  architecture  is  of  the  simplest  kind, 
except  that  which  is  dedicated  to  religion. 
Their  temples,  however,  are  alike  distin- 
guished for  their  magnitude  and  durabil- 
ity, and  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
Mohammedans  introduced  a  much  higher 
order  of  architectijfre,  in  the  construction  of 
their  mosques  and  mausoleums.  In  useful 
arclutecture,such  as  dwelling  houses,  bridges, 
roads,  Jbc,  the  Hindoos  have  made  very  lit- 
tle progress. 

Phyncal  and  Intellectual  Character, — ^In 
respect  to  race,  the  Jiindoos  have  been  re- 
garded by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  what 
they  •call  the  Caucasian  or  European ;  but 
this  is  proved  by  the  best  modem  writers  to 
be  untrue.  The  European  is  white,  the  Hin- 
doo black,  or  nearly  so.  The  European  has 
an  endless  variety  in  the  color  of  the  hair 
and  of  tiie  eye,  while  with  the  Hindoo  the 
hair  is  always  black,  and  the  eye  a  dark 
brown.  In  physical  force,  the  Hindoo  is 
below  not  only  the  European,  but  even  the 
Arab,  the  Persian,  and  tae  Chinese.  The 
intellectual  character  of  the  Hindoos  corres- 
ponds to  their  physical.  They  have  subtil- 
ty,  but  not  much  originality  or  practical 
good  sense.  In  vigor  and  manliness  of 
mind  they  are  below  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
In  moral  character  the  Hindoos  rank  ex- 
tremely low.  Candor,  integrity,  and  ingen- 
uousness of  mind,  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
among  them.  Judicial  perjury  is  said  to  be 
practiced  in  Hindostan  on  a  wider  scale  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  Hindoos  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  frugality,  patience,  do- 
cility, and  even  industry ;  but  their  frugality 
is  akin  to  avarice,  and  their  docility  to  pas- 
siveness.  They  about  as  readily  submit  to 
wrong  and  oppression,  as  make  an  efibrt  to 
improve  their  condition. 

British  RtUe. — The  great  body  of  the  Hin- 
doos had,  for  six  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  government,  been 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  of 
foreigners  more  energetic  than  themselves, 
if  not  more  civilized.  Their  conquerors 
were  Asiatics,  with  complexion,  ^  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  approaching  to  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  to  a  considerable  extent 
associated.  Even  in  matters  of  religion, 
where  the  difference  was  widest,  a  good  de- 
gree of  toleration  was  allowed,  and  the  Hin- 
doo converts  to  Mohammedanism  were  ad- 
missible to  the  highest  offices  of  state.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Hindoos  were  rather 
gainers  by  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  do 
minion. 
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British  rule  may  be  considered  as  baring] now  is, that  H  is  not  ]>Iedged  to  the  support 


been  practically  established  in  India  for  a 
period  of  about  90  years.  This  goyemment, 
in  its  practical  operation,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  enlightened  despotism ;  a  good  deal 
controlled  by  the  public  opinion  of  English- 
men on  the  spot,  and  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent by  Parliament  and  pnblic  opinion  in 
England.  The  British  Government  in  India 
has  been  divided  into  three  periods,  the  last 
of  which  commenced  in  loH,  and  comes 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  influx  of 
Europeans  into  India  since  1814,  has  result- 
ed in  something  like  a  public  and  independ- 
ent opinion  at  the  principal  seats  of  com- 
merce, which  serves  to  modify  the  despotic 
character  of  the  government  The  press  of 
India,  which  was  formerly  under  a  rigorous 
censorship,  is  now  thrown  open,  and  em- 
ploys itself  in  redressing  public  and  private 
wrongs.  The  government  which  England 
administers  in  fiidia  is  in  many  respeeto  op- 
pressive, and  liable  to  great  abuses.  An 
English  writer  says^'^It  is  not  a  national 
government,  nor  is  it  as  yet  a  government 
carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have  made 
the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalization 
or  amalgamation  with  the  party  governed. 
We  are  aliens  in  blood,  in  manners,  in  Ian- 1 

gna^,  and  in  religion,  carrving  on  the  ad-  ministration  of  the  government, 
ministration  of  80,000,000  of  people,  and  ex- 


or  countenance  of  Hhidooism,  that  the  pnn* 
ciple  which  ^ides  it  is,  that  all  religioDS 
professed  by  its  subjects  shall  be  equally  tol- 
erated and  protected ;  and  that,  oontruy  to 
what  has  till  recently  been  the  law  of  tiie 
land,  the  Hindoo  may  embrace  Ohristiamty 
and  break  caste  without  the  forfeiture  of 
property,  or  any  other  of  his  dvil  right?  and 
immunities.  On  this  principle  the  govern- 
ment is  going  steadily  forward,  suppressing 
those  disgusting  and  inhuman  rites  connect^ 
ed  with  4b[indooi8m  which  war  upon  society, 
correcting  the  abuses  which  have  grown  op 
under  the  unnatural  state  of  things  whicn 
has  long  prevailed  in  India,  encouraging  edu- 
cation, tl^  arts  and  usages  of  more  e^ight> 
ened  nations^  and  giving  Christian  truth  free 
scope  to  exert  its  purifying  and  elevating 
power  over  the  public  mind.  In  this  manner 
God  is  breaking  down  barriers  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
India." 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  influence  of 
British  rule  in  India,  corresponds  with  the 
still  more  recent  statements  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  will  be  regarded  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  temporal 
and  incidental  evils  resulting  from  the  ad- 


ercising  a  control  over  50,000,000  more,  at  a 
distance  of  12,000  miles.  The  local  govern- 
ment is  purely  vicarial,  and  the  essential  ad- 
ministration rests  with  men  residing  at  a 
vast  distance,  who  never  saw  the  country, 
and  who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  its 
manners  and  institutions.  These  men  them- 
selves are  perpetually  changing,  and  look 
upon  Indian  affairs  as  matters  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance  to  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean politics.  The  local  governments,  in- 
stead of  being  responsible  to  the  parties 
whose  administration  they  conduct,  are  only 
amenable  for  their  acts  to  their  political 
friends  in  Europe,  while  the  affurs  of  India 
are  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too  re- 
mote, to  be  understood  by,  or  for  the  most 
paft,  to  excite  any  interest  in,  the  people 
and  Parliament  of  England.  In  India,  gene- 
rally, the  acts  of  the  local  government  are 
secretly  prepared  without  consulting  or  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  the  parties  for  whom 
the  laws  are  made." 

However  true  and  just  these  statements 
may  be^  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
which  it  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
With  evident  candor  and  fairness,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board,  in  their  re- 
port for  1846,  say : 

^'  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact  that  the 
British  government  in  India  is  almost  every 
year  assuming  a  more  Christian  character, 
and  adopting  a  more  humane  and  liberal 
poi  icy.    Tho  declaration  of  the  government 
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American  Board. — The  missions  of  the 
American  Board  in  Hindostan,  or  India, 
have  been  of  long  standing,  and  have  been 
eminently  successful.  They  now  oeeupy 
Bombay^  Ahmednuggw^  Satarc^  Kolapur^ 
Madura^  Areot^  and  Madras.  Oif  the  work 
accomplished  at  each  of  these  places  only 
a  comprehensive  view  can  be  given,  and 
this  will  be-best  done  by  noticing  each  field 
separately,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Bombay, — ^The  first  missionaries  of  the 
Board  to  India  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  June 
1812,  and  were  followed  by  others  in 
August  These  brethren  all  receiyed  their 
instructions  from  the  Board  at  Salem,  Feb. 
7, 1812,  and  as  this  was  the  first  foreign 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
these  its  first  missionaries,  their  names  may 
properly  be  given.  They  were.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Adoniram  «ludson,  Samuel  Nott  Samuel 
Newell,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rico.  On 
reaching  Calcutta,  they  found  the  country 
so  embroiled  in  war.  that  to  enter  upon  a 
mission  there  was  impossible,  and  after  a 
little  delay,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  proceed- 
ed to  Bombay.  (For  a  description  of  the 
place,  see  article,  Bombay.)  Mr.  Judson 
and  Mr.  Rice,  soon  after  reaching  Calcutta, 
changed  their  sentiments  and  joined  the 
Baptist  mission.  Mr.  Newell  spent  some 
time  in  visiting  the  Isle  of  France  and  Cey* 
Ion,  before  going  to  Bombay.    It  was  left  to 
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Messrs.  Hall  ft  Kott  therefore,  to  eommenoe 
the  first  mission  of  the  Board  in  India.  At 
first  they  were  embarrassed  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  goTemment)  and  it  was  not  till 
eadly  in  the  year  1814  that  the  missionaries 
^  were  &irly  settled  in  their  work."  Nerer 
did  men  show  a  more  earnest)  self-sacrifio* 
ing  devotion  to  their  Master.  In  a  letter 
d«led  September,  1815,  the  missionaries 
say :  "  We  have  made  so  much  proficiency 
in  the  Mahratta  language  as  to  be  id>le  to 
enter  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  We  have  also  com- 
menced the  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tares  into  the  Mahratta  language."  Two 
months  later  they  say :  ^We  have  translated 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  seyeral  tracts, 
copies  of  which  are  now  in  circulation  among 
the  heathen."  In  November,  1816,  Mr. 
Bardwell  and  his  wife  reached  Bombay,  and 
joined  the  mission.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  first  printing-press  at  Bombay  went  into 
operation,and  1,500  copies  of  a  Scripture  tract 
of  eight  pages  were  issued.  During  this  year 
aIso,the  establishment  and  care  of  schools  was 
entered  upon.  Thus,  in  three  years  from  the 
time  of  entering  this  field,  these  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Christ  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  benighted  Hindoos  in  their  native 
tongue,  circiuating,  from  their  own  press, 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts, 
and  gathering  heathen  children  and  youth 
into  the  mission  schools.  In  1818  they  had 
eleven  schools,  and  siz  hundred  boys  under 
instruction,  in  view  of  so  important  a  fact 
the  missionaries  say :  ^*  In  these  schools  wo 
seem  to  see  a  thousand  Hindoo  hands  at 
wortc,  from  year  to  year,  in  undermining  the 
fiibric  of  Hindoo  idolatry." 

In  1818  the  mission  reported  three  sti^ 
tions, — one  the  seat  of  the  mission,  in  the 
^  great  native  town  of  Bombay ;"  one  at  Ma- 
bim,  about  six  miles  north,  with  a  popula- 
tion Mahout  twenty  thousand  ;  and  a  third 
at  Tannah,  the  chief  town  of  Sal8ette,distant 
from  Bombay  about  twenty-five  miles,  and 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  a 
dense  and  wide  spread  population  on  the 
continent.  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Graves  oc- 
cupied the  out-stations.  During  this  year, 
Oaranja,  an  island  near  Bombay,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants,  was  explored ;  and  also 
Choole,  a  place  upon  the  coast  thirty  miles 
Boutii  of  Bombay.  Places  still  farther  dis- 
tant were  also  visited,  and  their  population 
and  condition  ascertained.  The  schools  had 
now  increased  to  twenty-five,  with  1200  hea- 
then diUdren  and  a  hundred  Jewish,  and  as 
many  more  of  oocasional  attendants;  and 
meanwhile  the  mission  press  was  constantly 
turning  off  portions  of  Scripture,  tracts,  and 
elementary  school  books.  Thus  rapidly  did 
the  field  whiten  under  their  labors. 

In  November.  1821,  Mr.  Bardwell  arrived 
at  BosEtcm  with  nis  wife  and  diild,  he  having 


been  oompelled  to  leave  the  mission  on  ac- 
count of  declining  health.  Four  months  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Bardwell,  the  mission 
sustained  another  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Newell,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
one  of  the  four  young  men  who  first  offered 
themselves  to  the  Board  as  missionaries  to 
any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  He  feU  a 
victim  to  cholera  morbus.  In  1822  a  mission 
chapel  was  erected  at  Bombay,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  84,500,  $1,700  of  which  was 
subscribed  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  the 
rest  in  this  country.  The  dedication  of  this 
first  Christian  temple  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1823,  and  was  a  memorable  event. 
The  dedication  services,  with  the  exception 
of  one  English  hymn,  were  all  in  the  Mah- 
ratta language.  In  the  following  June  the 
observance  of  the  monthly  concert  was  com- 
menced in  this  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  1822,  the  missionaries 
sent  out  two  Jewish  schoolmasters,  with 
6,000  copies  of  extracts  from  the*  Scriptures, 
and  numerous  tracts,  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage, for  distribution  among  the  people. 
They  had  scattered  about  2,000  copies,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  local  authorities 
and  sent  back  with  their  books  to  Bombay, 
the  Governor  in  Coimcil  saying  that  books 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  heathenism 
would  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
1824  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  FroSt  and  Mrs.  Graves ;  but  it 
was  visited  with  sore  bereavement  soon 
alter,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  of  the  Tan- 
nah station,  who  had  been  seven  years 
among  the  heathen,  most 'of  the  time  preach* 
ing  to  them  in  their  native  language. 

In  1825  a  society  was  formed  at  Bombay, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Governor, 
called  the  Bombay  Native  School  Book  and 
School  Society,  designed  to  promote  the 
education  of  Hindoo  children.  At  this  pe- 
riod tihe  missionaries  were  able  to  report 
very  gratifying  progress  in  the  education  of 
heathen  girls,  in  spite  of  the  strong  native 
prejudices,  75  being  under  instruction.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
was  1,750, 133  of  them  of  Jewish  parenta^. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1826,  the  mission 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall,  one  of  the  two  by  whom  the  mission 
of  the  Board  at  Bombay  was  established. 
He  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  while  on  a 
preaching  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  died 
in  eight  or  nine  hours.  One  of  his  last  ef- 
forts was,  an  appeal  to  American  Christians 
in  behalf  of  the  12,000,000  of  people  who 
speak  ^e  Mahratta  language,  and  on  whom 
the  Bombay  mission  might  be  broueht  to 
bear.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  an 
important  event  occurred,  viz. :  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "^  Bombay  Missionary  Union,"  an 
association  of  missionaries  of  the  London. 
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the  Church,  and  the  Scottish  Missionary  So- 
cieties, which  had  stations  in  yarious  parts 
of  India,  and  those  of  the  American  Board. 
The  members  of  these  missions  all  united  on 
the  basis  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  for  their  common  bene- 
fit. It  presented  a  pleasing  instance  of  mu- 
tual charity  and  affection,  among  those  who 
were  striving  alike  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  heathen.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall,  the  stations  at  Makim  and  Tannah 
were  given  up,  and  in  1826  Mr.  Graves  was 
the  only  missionary  of  the  Board  at  Bom- 
bay. 

In  1827,  Rev.  Messrs.  Gyrus  Stone  and 
D.  0.  Allen  joined  the  mission,  having  cm- 
barked  at  Boston  in  June  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  Missionary  Union,  just 
named,  formed  a  "  General  Tract  Society," 
to  aid  Christians  of  all  denominations  in 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  East. 
In  their  report  for  1828,  the  missionaries 
state  that  there  were  at  that  time  about 
18,000  Catholics  in  Bombay,  most  of  them 
of  Hindoo  origin,  whose  ancestors  were  con- 
verted to  the  Romish  Church  some  two  cen- 
turies before,  when  Bombay  was  a  Portu- 
guese colony.  The  Catholics,  however,  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  as  the  other  natives,  and  just  as 
much  in  need  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1830  three  more  missionaries  arrived  at 
Bombay,  viz. :  Rev.  Messrs.  Ramsey,  Her- 
.vey  and  Reed.  In  July.  1831,  Mr.  Uarrett, 
for  ten  years  the  faithful  printer  to  the  mis- 
sion, died,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  were  called  from  their  earthly 
labors.  During  this  year  the  mission  re- 
ceived $5,600  from  the  American  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  for  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts,  and  a  legacy  of 
$3,000  from  an  inhabitant  of  Bombay,  de- 
ceased, for  the  support  of  public  worship  in 
the  Mission  ChapeL  Several  Hindoo  con- 
verts were  received  to  the  Mission  Church 
this  year,  and  the  Christian  marriage  of  a 
Brahmin  was  celebrated. 

In  1832,  twenty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Bombay  mission,  there  were 
twelve  schools  exclusively  for  females,  con- 
taining 320  pupils ;  and  eighteen  other 
schools,  containing  63  girls  and  1,322  boys, 
making  a  total  of  30  schools,  and  1,705 
scholars.  Such  an  advance,  especially  in  fe- 
male education,  must  be  considered  quite 
wonderful,  in  view  of  the  total  darlmess 
which  rested  upon  the  native  mind  when  the 
work  commenced.  ^  There  is  no  doubt," 
say  the  Af  issionaries  at  this  period,  "  but 
Hindoo  girls  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
improvement  in  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  appropriate  to  their 
station  in  life." 

During  these  20  years,  the  amount  of 
Mahratta  printing  had  been  13,000,000  of 


pages,  including  a  Mahratta  version  of  the 
New  Testament ;  five  natives  had  been  re- 
ceived to  the  Mission  Church ;  and  the  Go8« 
pel  had  been  preached  to  many  thousands  in 
the  streets  and  market  places  of  Bombay 
and  on  the  continent.  A  native  temperance 
society  was  also  formed  in  1832,  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other 
intoxicating  drugs. 

Ahmednuggur  was  first  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion in  December,  1831.  It  is  on  the  Conti- 
nent, 175  miles  north-east  from  Bombay; 
and  Messrs.  Read  and  Boggs  were  the  first 
missionaries  to  this  field.  In  describing  the 
place,  they  say :  *^^  There  are  at  least  fifty 
villages  within  twenty  niiles  of  Ahmednug- 
gur. Short  tours  have  been  made  through 
most  of  these  villages,  and  some  thousands 
of  religious  books  and  tracts  have  been  dis- 
tributed.  The  Hindoos  have  received  them 
with  avidity."  A  number  of  English  gen- 
tlemen residing  at  Ahmednu^ur  opened  an 
asylum  in  1832  for  the  inmm  poor,  and 
placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  .Mr. 
Read.  It  was  recorded  as  an  encouraging 
fact,  that  within  one  year,  and  on  the  very 
day  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  other  religi- 
ous bodies  in  America,  for  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  awakened  in  this  asylum,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  inmates,  who  numbered  about 
forty  in  all,  were  led  to  ask,  "  What  shall 
we  do  to  be  I  saved  ?" 

A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  at 
Ahmednuggur  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832 
consisting  of  fourteen  members,  ten  of 
whom  wore  Hindoos.  Babajee,  the  Brah- 
minic  convert  from  the  Church  of  Bombay, 
was  ordained  elder,  and  Dajeeba^lso  from 
the  Bombay  church,  deacon.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  church  soon  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  promoting  temperance  and 
Christian  morals  in  general,  and  24  rules 
were  drawn  up  by  Babajee  himself.  Con- 
sidering their  source,  and  how  lately  their 
author  was  a  blind  and  degraded  Brahmin, 
they  form  a  document  of  very  great  interest. 
(See  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1833). 

In  January,  1833,  20  natives  requested 
baptism,  one  of  whom  was  the  aged  mother 
of  Dajeeba,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Christiaiiity  for  some  time  after  the  conver- 
sion of  her  son,  but  who  finally  yielded  and 
gave  up  her  last  idol  to  the  missionary. 

Babajee  died  of  cholera,  in  April,  1833. 
His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  mission  and  to  the  cause  df  Christianity, 
in  India.  Although  he  had  become  an  out- 
cast by  renouncing  Hindooism,  he  was 
much  respected  by  all  classes.  His  memoir, 
in  two  volumes,  written  by  one  of  the  mis* 
sionaries,  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Board.    The  mission  at  Bombay 
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wms  »10O  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stone,  in  August)  1833,  after  an  illness  of 
twelve  days.  About  this  time  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  Board,  that  of  the  nine  adults, 
missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
from  Hiis  country,  who  had  died  in  India, 
only  two  had  died  of  the  peculiar  diseases 
of  the  climate.  A  reinforcement  of  five 
missionaries  and  assistants  reached  Bombay 
in  September,  1834.  A  charity  school  for 
native  orphan  girls  was  opened  at  Bombay 
t^s  year,  tiras  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Christianity  in 
its  relation  to  the  woes  even  of  this  life. 

Itinerating  was  found  to  be  not  only  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  access  to 
the  heathen,  but  favorable  also  to  the  health 
of  the  missionaries.  They  therefore  pur- 
sued it  very  extensively.  Mr.  Read  alone 
tiaveled  not  less  than  1,100  miles  in  his  ex- 
'  cursions  into  the  country  around  Ahmed- 
nugeur,  between  October,  1833,  and  August, 
1834.  It  is  remarked  also  that  he  traveled 
without  arms  or  a  guard,  the  mode  of  travel- 
ing best  becoming  missionaries  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace,  and  that  he  never  met  with 
either  insult  or  harm.  After  all,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  could  be 
reached,  even  by  the  tracts  and  portions 
of  Scripture  that  were  scattered  by  tens  of 
thousands ;  for  the  missionaries  had  before 
them  the  appalling  and  affecting  fact  that 
they  were  almost  the  only  laborers  in  a  field 
800  by  1,000  miles  in  extent,  containing  not 
less  than  2.000  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
popuUtion  of  40,000,000. 

'Malcolm  Peth,  on  the  Mahaburlishwur 
Hills,  was  occupied  as  a  temporary  health 
station  in  1835.  In  1836,  Alibag  was  also 
made  a  centre  of  operations.  It  is  in  the 
Concan,  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  and  mission  schools  had  for 
some  time  been  supported  there.  About  the 
same  time  a  missionary  was  placed  at  Jalna, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  or  native 
Princci  120  miles  north-west  of  Ahmednug- 
gur. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  Ozro 
French,  and  R.  W.  Hume,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Cynthia  Farrar,  sailed  for  Bombav 
in  April,  1838,  and  arrived  there  in  the  fol- 
lowing August.  In  1839  a  boarding  school 
had  been  established  at  Jalna,  containing  19 
boys;  and  one  at  Malcolm  Peth  for  girls, 
containing  30  pupils. 

The  year  lo39  was  one  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  the  Bombay  mission,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  remarkable  progress 
made,  as  for  the  opposition  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  opposition  was,  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  made  by  two  Parsee 
young  men  named  Narayan  and  Harripunt. 
They  were  baptized  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  mission  at  Bombay, 
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ahd  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  proseljrtes 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  modem 
times.  Their  Parsee  friends  became  much 
enraged,  and  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  them,  but  they  had  taken  refbge  with  the 
missionaries.  A  legal  process  was  instituted 
against  the  missionaries,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  attempted  to  break  up  the  schools  by 
threats  against  the  parents,  and  succeeded 
to  some  extent.  They  published  a  tract  in 
defence  of  Hindooism,  petitioned  the  Gov- 
ernment for  protection  against  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries,  &c.,  but  all  with  very 
little  effect,  except  to  show  that  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  be  such  as  to 
disturb  the  native  conscience,  and  awaken 
their  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  ancient 
system  of  idolatry.  One  year  later  the 
missionaries  say,  "The  events  of  the  last 
year  have  done  much,  we  think,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  Ahmednug- 
gur  and  the  villages  around.  People  now 
understand  that  there  is  something  in  the 
Christian  religion  which  is  powerful  to  the 
conversion  of  men,  and  they  are  afraid  to 
come  into  contact  with  it.  Formerly  very 
few  in  this  place  knew  the  object  for  which 
we  came  here.  Now  the  great  mass  know 
that  it  is  our  aim  to  lead  men  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  a  belief  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Formerly  the  people 
here  were  not  afraid  to  enter  into  argument 
with  us,  thinking  that  their  religion  rested 
on  a  sure  foundation ;  now  they  are  un- 
willing to  argue  when  the  subject  is  pro- 
posed." Narayan  and  Harripunt  now  ap- 
peared among  the  people  with  entire  safety, 
the  natives  simply  telling  them  it  was 
wrong  for  any  one  to  forsake  his  religion. 
At  this  period  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  Board  in  their  annual  report  say,  "  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
first  mission  of  the  Board, — this  earliest  of 
the  foreign  missions  of  the  American 
churches,  from  the  beginning,  must  perceive 
that  the  Mahrattas,  as  a  people,  stand  related 
to  the  Christian  religion  very  differently 
from  what  they  did  in  1814.  Much  un- 
avoidable, preliminary  ground  has  been  gone 
over,  and  the  truth  is  nearer  the  great  mass 
of  the  native  intellect  and  heart.''  • 

In  1841,  the  Bombay  and  Ahmednuggnr 
stations,  comprising  what  was  called  the 
mission  to  the  Mahrattas,  were  divided  into 
two,  to  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Bombay 
and  Ahmednuggur  missions.  These  places 
were  so  far  apart  that  it  became  incon- 
venient and  expensive  for  the  missionaries 
to  meet  for  business,  and  hence  the  division. 
The  two  missions  date  their  separate  exist' 
ence  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1842,  and  from 
this  period  will  receive  a  separate  notice. 
The  station  at  Malcolm  Peth  belonged  to 
Bombay.    Mr.  Graves,  of  this  station,  diod 
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in  December.  1843.  He  embftrked  on  his 
mission  in  1817.  and  had  been  25  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Board. 

The  opposition  to  Christianity  took  quite  a 
new  turn  at  Bombay  in  1843,  when  the  more 
wealthy  Hindoos  commenced  printing  by 
subscription,  a  series  of  their  most  popular 
religious  books  in  monthly  numbers.  None 
of  these  books  had  ever  before  been  printed, 
and  the  manuscripts  were  scarce  and  costly, 
but  in  the  printed'  form  they  were  afforded 
at  little  cost.  A  Hindoo  at  Bombay  ex- 
pended nearly  $1,800  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating one  01  the  sacred  books  of  his  reli- 
gion. Thus,  a  new  and  extraordinary  effort 
to  sustain  idolatry,  showed  that  the  presence 
and  power  of  Christianity  were  beginning 
to  be  felt.  This  was  still  further  manifested 
a  year  later,  when  the  periodical  press  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
tottering  system  of  Hindooism.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  and  one  monthly  maga- 
zine, all  in  the  Malu>tta  language,  and  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Christianity,  were  published 
at  Bombay.  A  paper  was  also  issued  at 
Poena,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay, 
and  a  monthly  journal  and  three  weeklies 
in  the  Goozerattee  language,  spoken  bv 
^Ten  or  eight  millions  in  the  region  north 
•f  Bombay,  besides  two  papers  printed  in 
the  Persian  language.  The  Goozerattee 
papers  especially  attempted  to  refute  Chris- 
tianity b}'  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Paine,  Voltaire,  and  other  infidels.  Thus 
ten  newspapers  and  magazines  in  and 
around  Bombay,  armed  not  only  with  all 
that  heathen  learning  could  furnish,  but  with 
the  most  approved'  weapons  of  infidelity, 
were  brought  to  bear  against  the  religion 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  of  course 
the  tendency  was  most  injurious.  But 
meanwhile  the  mission  press  at  Bombay  was 
never  more  efficient.  It  had  the  means  of 
issuing  periodicals,  tracts,  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  Mahratta, 
Goozerattee,  Hindostanee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
^.,  and  thus  the  issues  of  the  idolatrous 
and  infidel  presses  were  met  face  to  face, 
and  their  innuence  in  great  measure  counter- 
acted. It  was  with  great  joy  and  thankful- 
ness that  the  missionaries  at  Bombay  were 
able  to  say,  in  1845,  "  Thirty-three  years  ago 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  unknown 
lo  the  people  of  the  Mahratta  country*  No 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  had  been 
given  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Not 
a  single  tract  from  which  they  could  learn 
the  way  of  salvation,  was  in  existence.  Un- 
broken unmixed  darkness  covered  the  land. 
Now  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  land.  The  people  of  &e  most 
distant  villages  have  heard,  at  least,  that 
''  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
but  tlie  name  of  Jesus." 


The  year  1847  wis  marked  by  an  event  of 
great  importance,  viz  :  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  into  the  Mahratta  language, 
thus  rendering  the  whole  volume  of  inspira- 
tion accessible  to  a  numerous  people  in 
western  India.  In  noticing  this  fact^  the 
Prudential  Committee  say,  ^  It  may  bo  stated 
as  a  fact  of  some  interest  to  the  friends  of 
missions  in  this  country,  that  all  the  Scrip- 
tures which  have  been  printed  in  Mahratta, 
except  one  of  the  Gospels,  have  issuud  from 
the  mission  press."  For  a  history  of  this 
great  work  they  refer  to  the  following  state- 
ment, by  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Allen : 

^'  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  in 
1817.  The  transition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  not  completed  and  printed  till 
1826 ;  though,  meanwhile,  some  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  been 
printed  several  times.  In  1830  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed.  The  original  translation  and 
the  revised  edition  were  both  made  by  our 
mission.  Since  then  all  the  New  Testament 
has  been  printed  once,  and  some  parts  of  it 
several  times,  by  the  Bible  Society,  as 
altered  and  revised  by  its  translation  com- 
mittee. Of  this  committee  I  have  been  a 
member  for  nearly  fifteen  years." 

Mr.  Allen  proceeds  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  delayed  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Old  Testament  till  the  above 
date,  and  adds  that  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
published,  not  only  in  the  Mahratta,  but  also 
in  the  Goozerattee  language,  the  two  princi- 
pal languages  spoken  on  the  western  side  of 
India. 

Amid  some  discouragements,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  converts  was 
comparatively  small,  the  missionaries  had 
ground  for  saying,  in  1848,  "Truth  is 
gradually  making  an  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  gradually  changing  the 
views  prevalent  in  the  community.  Hindoo- 
ism is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Hindooism  of  the  rising  generation  will 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  their 
fathers.  Christian  ideas,  and  Christian  doc- 
trines, are  quietly  gaining  an  influence  over 
the  minds  of  many.  There  is  a  Christian- 
izing, so  to  speak,  of  the  ideas  and  even  the 
language  of  &e  people." 

SaXara  was  occupied  as  a  missionary 
station  in  1848.  It  is  about  170  miles  south- 
east of  Bombay,  and  is  situated  in  a  very 
populous  and  fertile  district.  The  size  of 
the  place,  which  is  about  equal  to  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  and  the  numerous  villages  around  it, 
seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  very  important 
station,  as  it  has  proved  to  be. 

The  custom  recently  adopted  bv  the  mis- 
sionaries of  selling  tracts  and  books,  instead 
of  distributing  them  gratuitously,  was  found 
to  work  admirably,  and  it  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  mcreasing  desire  of  the  natives  to 
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m  J  and  learn.  "  The  readiness  to  parchaso 
Christian  tracts  and  books,"  says  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  1849,  ^  is  without  a  parallel 
in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  The  fact 
that  we  have,  in  a  single  year,  sold  9.000  of 
these  pnblieations,  is  full  of  encouragement." 
A  fiirther  proof  of  the  waking  up  of  the 
heathen  mind  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
paper  issued  from  the  mission  press  called 
the  Dnyanadayu,  was  widely  circulated  and 
much  read  by  the  natives.  In  1849  two 
prize  essays  on  the  Holee,  a  shameful  feast 
obserred  among  the  Hindoos,  were  pub- 
lished in  this  paper,  and  read  by  great  num- 
bers of  the  Bfahrattas,  and  one  of  them  was 
copied  into  the  native  papers,  and  translated 
into  the  languages  of  upper  India.  About 
the  same  date  the  missionaries  speak  of  very 
interesting  discussions  with  the  Parsees. 
The  scene  of  debate  was  the  sea-side,  where 
the  Parsees  assembled  to  worship  the  sea  or 
the  setting  sun ;  and  the  disputants  were 
accustomed  to  sit  down  on  iho  sand,  the 
auditors,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
standing  around.  The  fact  that  these  dis- 
cussions lasted  sometimes  till  two  hours 
after  dark,  and  that  th«»  crowds  listened 
with  untiring  interest  te  the  end,  indicated  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  deep  solicitude 
among  the  people  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween heathenism  and  Christianity.  In 
these  debates  the  works  of  Paine,  Voltaire, 
and  other  infidels,  were  brought  forwunl 
with  great  skill  and  familiarity  by  the  Par- 
sees. 

An  event  of  deep  interest  to  the  missions 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
1849,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  gov- 
ernment giving  equal  rights  to  all  its  sub- 
jects, tip  to  this  time,  in  western  and 
southern  India,  there  had  been  no  special 
law  for  the  protection  of  converto  to  Chris- 
tianity, who  were  tried  by  heathen  laws  and 
subjected  to  every  indignity,  with  confisca- 
tion of  goods.  After  various  efforts  of 
Christians  in  India,  they  at  lencth  succeeded 
in  getting  a  repeal  of  the  old  mws,  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  protecting  converte  against 
all  civil  disabilities  and  forfeiture  of  righto. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the 
vray  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India 
was  removed. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  and  ito  mis- 
sions in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
females,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  ito 
most  interesting  features ;  and  on  this  point 
the  missionaries  at  Bombay  are  very  explicit 
and  satisfactory  in  their  report  for  1850.  At 
first  there  was  an  extreme  jealousy  on  this 
subject,  but  a  gradual  change  was  wrought, 
the  wealthiest  natives  began  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  mission  schools,  and  at  the 
above  date  thousands  of  females  in  various 
parte  of  India,  of  all  castes,  were  acquiring 
the  nidimento  of  an  education.    It  had  been 


proved,  the  missionaries  say,  that  native 
females  were  not  wanting  in  capacity,  and 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  estoblish- 
ment  of  female  schools  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  by  the  government.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  this  year,  issued  a 
very  importont  declaration,  requesting  that 
the  Council  of  Education  would  consider  ito 
functions  as  comprising  the  superinten- 
dence of  native  female  education ;  and  that 
wherever  any  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
natives  to  estoblish  female  schools,  said 
Council  would  give  them  all  possible  encoiuv 
agement. 

During  the  years  1850  and  1851,  Mr.  Allen 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  revising 
the  Mahratto  Scriptures.  A  complete  trans- 
lation had  been  made,  as  before  noticed,  but 
different  books  had  been  issued  at  different 
times,  in  differing  type  and  style,  and  the 
effort  now  was  to  correct  the  translation, 
give  uniformity  to  the  style,  and  put  the 
whole  into  one  octovo  volume.  This  work 
would  not  be  completed^lr.  Allen  thought, 
till  the  spring  of  1855.  While  the  press  was 
thus  at  work,  doing  more,  it  was  believed,  in 
various  ways,  to  make  known  Christ  among 
the  people  than  ten  men  could  do  faithfully 
preaching  daily  in  the  streeto  and  bazaars  of 
the  city,  the  direct  business  of  preaching  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  At  the  close  of 
1851  there  were  three  s  toted  places  for 
preaching  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  besides 
which  "touring  among  the  villages"  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  each  year. 

Among  the  interesting  evento  of  1852,  was 
a  series  of  public  lectures  in  the  mission 
chapel,  followed  by  a  free  discussion,  in 
which  the  natives  present  were  allowed  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  stote  objections.  The 
discussions  were  in  the  Mahratto  language, 
but  were  reported  in  the  religious  paper  of^ 
the  mission  in  both  Mahratto  and  English, 
and  their  influence  was  very  extensive.  The 
Native  Missionary  Society  also  held  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  for 
the  communication  of  intelligence,  prayer, 
&c.,  and  they  were  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  Mahratta  meetings.  About  $70 
was  collected,  and  appropriated  to  the  erec- 
tion of  another  place  of  preaching  in  a  na- 
tive city.  Another  occurrence  of  special  in- 
terest this  year,  was  the  publication  of  a 
work  entitled  "  Principlea  of  Hindooism^^^ 
written  by  an  educated  Brahmin,  to  explain 
and  defend  his  religion.  lie  admito  that  the 
missionaries  have  turned  the  minds  of  many 
from  Hindooism  to  Christianity,  that  a  large 
portion  of  those  educated  in  the  schools 
abandon  and  seek  to  destroy  their  ancestral 
faith,  that  they  deny  the  divine  appointment 
of  caste,  &c.,  and  adds : 

"^  The  ancient  and  noble  edifice  of  Hindoo- 
ism is  now  on  all  sides  stoutly  assailed  by 
the  adhcrento  of  a  hostile  faiui,  and  we  ar<i 
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filled  with  dismay  at  finding  that  there  ia  also 
treason  within.  No  wonder  that  the  yener- 
ahle  stmcture  is  already  nodding  to  its  fall. 
I,  by  means  of  this  little  book,  seek  to  prop 
op  the  building ;  but  when  its  size  and  its 
ruinous  state  are  considered,  what  hope  is 
there  that  such  a  feeble  prop  can  prevent  its 
falling?" 

The  year  1853  was  marked  by  no  peculiar 
changes  in  the  mission,  yet  an  event  oc- 
curred that  wiU  be  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  Hindostan,  and  so  nearly  related  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  as  to  be  entitled  to  a 
notice  here.  It  was  the  opening,  on  the 
16th  of  April  of  that  year,  of  the  first 
Asiatic  railway  connecting  Bombay  and 
Tannah,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Hume,  in  de- 
scribing this  event  says,  "  Great  was  tho  in- 
terest excited  in  the  minds  of  assembled 
thousands,  as  the  first  train  of  ponderous 
cars,  with  400  passengers,  hasted  away, 
moved  by  some  mysterious  agency.  From 
the  neighboring  heights,  at  the  various  cross- 
ings, and  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  multitudes  gazed  with 
astonishment  and  delight  at  this  triumph  of 
science  and  skill.  New  and  more  vivid  im- 
pressions regarding  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  ChristiaYi  nations  of  the  West,  were 
unconsciously  received  by  those  living 
masses.  Many  of  them  must  have  felt,  as 
they  never  felt  before,  that  Hindooism  is  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that 
its  days  must  ere  long  be  numbered." 

Dating  the  commencement  of  the  Bombay 
mission  in  1812,  the  whole  period  thus 
briefly  reviewed  is  forU^-one  years.  The 
general  view  taken  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
during  this  period  changes  of  immense 
importance  have  been  wrought,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  accomplished. 
For  general  remarks  and  statistics  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the  article 
on  missions  in  Hindostan.  Also  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  Bombay — its  various 
classes,  religions,  commercisd  importance, 
&c.,  see  article  under  that  head. 

Akmednuggur, — Previous  to  1831,  Ah- 
mednuggur  was  simply  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission,  and  was  noticed  in  that  con- 
nection. In  December  of  that  year  it  be- 
came a  distinct  mission,  and  from  that  date 
the  present  account  commences.  At  this 
period  there  were  three  missionaries  here, 
viz:  Messrs.  Graves,  Hervey,  and  Read. 
Mr.  Hervey  died  very  suddenly,  of  cholera, 
in  the  following  May.  The  mission  church 
at  Ahmednuggur  was  formed  in  March,  1833, 
with  14  members,  and  public  worship  and 
preaching  were  regularly  maintained,  with 
from  forty  to  sixty  hearers,  though  they  had 
no  chapel,  and  were  obliged  to  meet  in  a 
temporary  building,  "a  sort  of  shed." 
Preaching  tours  in  the  surroundii^  villages 


were  also  extensively  maintained.  The  bvb- 
tem  of  education  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
at  Bombay,  and  at  the  close  of  1835  there 
were  9  schools  and  422  scholars.  The  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools  in  the  neither- 
ing  villages,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
Ahmednuggur,  was  also  a  favorite  and  suc- 
cessful memod  of  doing  good.  In  1837  a  sub- 
stantial house  had  been  erected  for  the  sem- 
inary, which  contained  fifty  boys,  all  taken 
from  respectable  castes,  and  the  same  house 
was  used  also  for  a  chapel.  A  boarding 
school  for  girls  was  also  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

Seroor^  28  miles  from  Ahmednuggur,  was 
occupied  as  a  station  in  1841.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  missionaries,  after  describing  a 
preaching  excursion,  say :  '^  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  adopt  this  plan  more  than  we  have 
done, — to  occupy  a  village  for  some  days, 
having  as  much  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  village  as  possible,  and  making  excur- 
sions to  the  small  villages  in  its  vicinity  as 
may  be  convenient."  The  plan  thus  pro- 
posed was  carried  out  very  successfully.  In 
their  labors  in  and  around  Ahmednuggur, 
the  missionaries  came  much  in  contact  with 
a  class  of  Hindoo^  called  Mahars,  who.  they 
say,  ^  are  thought  to  be  the  original  innabit- 
ants  of  the  country."  They  are  a  low  caste, 
and  the  more  intelUgent  of  them  discard 
idolatry,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  one 
invisible  God.  They  adhere  but  slightly  to 
the  rules  of  caste,  are  free  from  bigotiy, 
manifest  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  ex- 
hibit none  of  that  wrangling  and  angry  dis- 
putation which  are  so  common  among  the 
Brahmins."  It  was  among  them  that  the 
missionaries,  in  1842,  found  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  their  excursions  through  not  less  than 
a  hundred  villages,  they  had  access  to  crowds 
of  eager  listeners.  During  this  year  seven- 
teen natives  were  received  to  the  Ahmed- 
nuggur church,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  rob- 
ber and  murderer  by  profession.  The  num- 
ber of  church  members  was  thus  more  than 
doubled.  In  1843  twelve  more  were  added, 
and  five  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844, 
making  the  whole  niunber  of  members  48. 

The  importance  of  this  fi^ld,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  it,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fWct,  stated  in  1844,  that  *'  within  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  around  Ahmednug- 
gur there  are  more  than  one  hundred  vu- 
lages,  the  population  of  which,  including 
Ahmednuggur  itself^  amounts  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  distinc- 
tions of  caste  are  numerous,  amounting  to  60 
in  Ahmednuggur,  and  varying  from  ten  to 
thirty  in  the  villages."  it  was  to  sodi  a 
people  that  the  missionaries  were  carrying 
the  Gospel  as  they  went  out  from  their  re- 
spective stations.  In  their  report  for  1844 
they  say :  *^  These  excursiona  are  becoming 
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more  and  more  interesiing  in  oonseqnence 
of  the  increased  knowledge  of  Christianity 
which  wo  find  among  the  people,  and  of 
their  increased  acqnaintanoe  with  us  and  our 
native  converts,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  confidence  which  many  of  them  have 
learnt  to  place  in  us,  and  in  the  doctrines 
which  we  preach."  In  the  same  report  they 
cay :  ^  Women  of  all  castes  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  In  some  places  which 
we  visited,  nearly  all  the  women  of  tho  vil- 
lage came  out  to  see  us  and  to  hoar  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy."  This  work  was  prosecuted 
during  1845  with  increasing  interest. 

In  1846  this  mission  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  two  new  missionaries,  and  the 
return  of  Mr.  Burgess,  whose  health  had 
been  improved  by  a  short  residence  in  this 
country.  At  this  period  a  new  station  was 
formed  at  Bhingar,  a  large  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, two  miles  east  of  Ahmednuggur. 
Early  in  this  year  peculiar  religious  interest 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  seminary  for 
boys,  and  a  little  band  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  prayer,  and  of  visiting 
the  house  of  their  teacher  for  religious  con- 
versation and  worship.  At  length  one  of 
the  company,  named  Rama,  the  most  ad- 
vanced boy  in  the  seminary,  determined  to 
confess  Christ,  and  to  request  baptism.  This 
he  did  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  entrea- 
ties of  his  mother  and  brothers.  At  the 
sAne  time  another  boy  in  the  seminary, 
named  Sudoo,  professed  his  faith  in  Christ. 
This  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bur^ 
gess,  was  considered  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  missionary  work. 

Two  out-stations  were  formed  in  1845. 
eme  at  Wudaley,  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Ahmednuggur ;  and  the  other  at  Wadagaum, 
a  village  about  30  miles  south  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur.   At  the  former  place  the  Mahars 
were  fiivorable  to  Christianity  and  very  de- 
sirous of  a  station  among  them,  and  one  of 
them  gave  land  for  a  chapel,  with  a  written 
guaranty  that  it  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  mission.    This  chapel  was  opened  in 
February,  1846,  at  which  time  ten  adults 
were    admitted    to   Christian    fellowship. 
Others  were  admitted  subsequently,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  church  members  con- 
nected with  this  out-station  in  January, 
1847,  was  twenty-one.    Not  long  after  ele- 
ven children  were  baptized,  and  one  adult 
was  examined  for  admission  to  the  church. 
These  fruits  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
this  station  did  not  enjoy  the  labors  of  a 
missionary,  but  was  under  the  care  of  a  na- 
tive catechist,  Diyeeba.    An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the 
numerous  obstacles  overcome  in  erecting  a 
chapel  at  that  station,  will  be  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1847.  In  the 
same  report  will  be  found  an  account  of  Ha- 


ripunt,  the  native  catechist  at  WudaleyjWho 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  a  temple,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  important  decision  was 
obtained  from  a  magistrate,  that  native 
Christians  were  entitled  to  the  s&me  privi- 
leges at  the  temples  and  rest  houses,  as  are 
conceded  to  Mohammedans.  This  decision 
indicated  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights  merely  because  he  professed  his  jfaith 
in  Christ 

The  toilsome  and  ceaseless  efibrts  of  the 
missionaries  in  .this  field,  so  noticeable 
at  every  step,  are  indicated  again  by  the 
fact)  that  in  1848  one  of  them  mi^e  a  preach- 
ing circuit  of  122  days,  traveling  912  miles 
aE^  visiting  509  towns.  In  many  places  he 
was  heard  gladly,  crowds,  especially  of  the 
working  people,  flocking  to  his  tent  and  lis- 
tening attentively  till  late  hours  at  night. 
Ten  persons,  three  males  and  seven  females, 
were  received  to  the  Ahmednuggur  churcH 
this  year.  Four  were  also  added  to  the 
church  at  Seroor. 

In  1849  a  new  station  was  established  at 
Newasse.  In  accomplishing  this  object  great 
opposition  and  even  danger  were  encountered, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Missionary  Herald  for  August,  1850.  The 
effort  was  successful,  however,  and  in  1852 
there  was  a  school  in  Newasse  of  fifty  schol- 
ars. In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1853, 
the  interesting  fact  is  stated,  that  the  num- 
ber of  baptized  children  was  159,  and  it  is 
added,  '^  The  families  of  the  churdi  members 
form  a  most  interesting  field  of  labor,  and 
one  which  promises  the  richest  fruits.  As 
the  children  of  our  converts  grow  up,  thev 
exlfibit  an  interest  in  religious  things  which 
encourages  us  much;  and  the  number  of 
those  of  this  class  who  have  been  already 
received  into  the  church,  or  are  now  candi- 
dates for  church  meml>er8hip,  shows  that 
God  is  faithful  to  his  covenant,  and  willing 
to  bless  the  instructions  and  prayers  of  pa- 
rents to  the  conversion  of  tLeir  offspring,  as 
well  as  our  efforts  in  their  behalf."  In  the 
same  report  a  preaching  tour  of  Mr.  Munger 
is  described,  in  which  he  traveled  over  a 
thousand  miles  in  135  days,  and  preached  in 
400  towns  and  villages.  He  found  every 
where  "an  open  door,"  and  an  increasing 
conviction  in  many  minds,  that  they  were  the 
dupes  of  Brahmin  cupidity  and  selfishness. 

In  the  city  of  Ahmednuggur  there  was  at 
this  period,  a  growing  disposition  among  an 
interesting  and  increasing  class  of  young 
men,  to  inouire  into  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
Some  of  'them  were  teachers  in  government 
schools,  and  writers  in  the  public  offices. 
The^  held  the  absurd  superstitions  of  Hin- 
dootsm  in  utter  contempt,  but  inclined  to 
deietical  opinions,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  Christianity,  though  they  approved 
of  some  of  its  doctrines.  This  class  of  young 
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men  bad  formed  a  society,  the  object  of 
wbicb  was  to  discuss  subjects  connected 
with  morals  and  religion,  and  in  these  dis- 
cussions the  truths  of  Christianity  were 
ably  maintained  by  two  native  converts, 
members  of  the  mission  church.  (See  Her- 
aid  for  June,  1853.) 

The  printing  for  this  station  is  done  at 
Bombay,  and  is  included  in  the  report  of  that 
mission.  A  condensed  view  of  the  churches 
and  schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  From  what  has  been 
presented,  it  is  apparent  ihat  Ahmednuggur 
and  the  country  around  it,  afford  an  exten- 
sive and  most  important  field  of  missionary 
labor,  and  that  it  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  diligence  and  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess, affording  reasonable  ground  for  the 
hope,  that  still  greater  and  more  rapid 
changes  will  ere  long  be  witnessed. 

Saiara, — This  was  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission  until  1851,  when,  in  connection 
with  Mahabulishwar,  it  became  a  distinct 
mission,  and  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
gess and  Wood.  Schools  were  already  es- 
tablished there,  and  also  a  church,  with  nine 
native  members.  In  1852  this  mission  ex- 
perienced a  severe  bereavement,  in  the  death 
of  both  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Burgess. 

The  first  native  who  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  Satara,  was  Krishana  Row.  a  Brah- 
min, and  his  case  excited  extraoraiiiary  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  people.  ^  For 
some  days  after  his  baptism  hundreds  came 
to  see  him  and  his  wife.  Some  even  came 
from  distant  villages  to  behold  the  great 
wonder  of  a  Brahmin  become  a  Christian." 
The  excitement  was  attended  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  calm  inquiry. 

Another  event  of  interest  at  this  1ime,was 
'  the  discovery  of  a  secret  society  among  the 
educated  Hindoos,  ^he  object  of  which  was 
to  make  war  upon  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
absurdities  of  &eir  religious  system,  such  as 
the  diBtinction.-of  caste,  and  the  prejudice 
against  tbjD  remarrjring  of  widows  and  female 
education.  This  society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred,  and  had  several  branches.  Its 
members  were  educated  in  the  missionary 
and  government  schools,  chiefly  the  latter, 
and  while  many  of  them  only  sought  to  re- 
form Hindooism,  others  exposed  its  utter 
worthlessness,  and  advocated  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Christianity. 

A  small  chapel  was  completed  by  this 
mission  in  1852,  and  regular  preaching  exer- 
cises were  commenced.  The  exercises  took 
the  form  of  a  discussion  generally,  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  alluding  to  this  fact,  says :  '^  I  doubt 
if  any  other  mission  in  India  can  present 
such  well  maintained  religious  discussions, 
attended  with  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Certainly  I  never  had  such 
opportunities  for  preaching  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  I  eijoy  at  Satara.     At  the 


latest  dates  from  this  mission  a  larger  chapel 
was  about  to  be  erected,  and  the  villages 
around  presented  an  inviting  field  of  labor. 
Two  boys'  schools  and  two  girls'  schools 
were  in  successfiil  operation,  and  there  was 
also  what  was  called  a  ''  parochial  school," 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  taught  in 
the  yard  of  the  mission  house  by  a  son  of  a 
native  Christian.  About  5,000  books,  tracts 
and  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold  by  the 
mission  during  the  year  1852.  A  reinforce- 
ment has  sailed  for  this  mission,  but  no  re- 
turns have  been  received. 

Kolapoor, — The  mission  at  this  place  is  of 
quite  recent  date,  having  been  commenced 
in  1852.  It  is  about  130  miles  distant  from 
Ahmednuggur,  nearly  south,  and  contains  a 
population  of  some  44^000.  No  missionary 
labor  had  ever  been  performed  here  before, 
and  the  people  were  entirely  unacquaintea 
with  the  Gospel.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Wilder^  the  people  sent  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  King  and  to  the  political 
superintendent,  against  his  being  allowed  to 
remain ;  but  tiiey  soon  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  tiie  opposition  diea  away. 
Kolapoor  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of 
550,000  souls,  and  presents  an  immense  field 
for  missionary  operations. 

Madura. — The  mission  at  Madura  was 
commenced  in  July,  1834.  A  tour  of  obser- 
vation was  previously  made  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  of  the  Ceylon  mission,  accompanied  by 
three  native  helpers,  and  after  visiting  viri- 
ons places,  this  was  decided  upon  as  the 
most  desirable  and  important  in  that  part 
of  India  for  a  missionary  station. 

Madura  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindoe- 
tan,  and  is  the  city  of  the  ancient  Tamil 
kings  and  the  seat  of  Brahminical  pride  in 
that  quarter.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  and  the  district  bearing  the  same 
name  contains  1,300,000  souls.  Several  large 
villages  lie  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  city.  As  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions concerning  the  countiy  itself^  the  mis- 
sionaries say:  "Southern  Lidia  has  no  vast 
alluvial  plains,  like  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Burrampootur,  nor  is  its 
coast  marshy,  like  those  of  Cuttadc,  Bengal, 
and  Arracan.  Beheld  from  the  se&  it  ap- 
pears mountainous  down  to  the  beacn.  But 
along  the  eastern  shore  for  more  than  500 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  a  strip  of 
sandy  waste  extending  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  sea ;  when  the  land  rises  into  de- 
tached hills,  and  farther  back  into  moun- 
tains,, till  at  length  the  scenery  combines  the 
magnificent  with  the  beautifiil.  The  moun- 
tains assume  every  varied  form,  and  are 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  tho 
smaller  hills,  which  skirt  the  plain,  are 
here  and  there  graced  with  temples  and 
choultries,  exhibiting  exquisite  specimens 
of  architecture.    Winding  streams  now  f  4>m 
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eTeryhill,  and  the  soft  and  lowly  yaHeys  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  and  mightj 
forests  which  overcap  them."  Among  &ese 
hills  and  Tallejs  dwell  that  portion  of  the 
Tamil  people  on  the  continent,  for  whose 
immediate  benefit  the  mission  was  com- 
menced. 

In  July,  1834,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Hoising- 
ton  remored  from  Ceylon  to  Madura,  accom- 
panied by  three  interesting  young  natives 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  boarding 
school  and  seminary  at  Ceylon  almost  from 
their  commencement.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  a  Tory  intimate  relation  subsisted 
between  the  Ceylon  and  Madura  missions ; 
and  this  will  be  still  better  understood  by 
quoting  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  brethren  at  Ceylon.  They  were  as 
follows : 

^  Whereas,  it  is  considered  very  desirable 
that  the  missionaries  from  America  stationed 
in  Jaflna  and  on  the  neighboring  continent, 
be  on  th.e  most  intimate  terms,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  the  same 
Board,  are  situated  among  a  people  of  the 
same  language  and  reli§^on,  and  are  depend- 
ent, at  least  for  the  present,  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  press ;  but  because  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  counsel  and  help,  and  some- 
times an  oxchanee  of  labors  either  for  the 
promotion  of  heuth,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  generally,  may  be  most  salu- 
taiT ;  therefore  resolved, 

**  1.  That  the  American  mission  in  Jaffna 
and  that  about  to  be  established  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  be  cusocicUed  misfuma. 

^  2.  That  the  mission  on  the  continent  have 
equal  power  with  the  mission  in  Jaifha  in 
all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  such 
as  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings  for 
themselves  and  families;  the  establishment 
of  schools ;  the  mode  and  extent  of  church 
discipline ;  the  employment  of  such  native 
helpers  as  they  may  consider  neeessary  and 
expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  that  place ;  and  the  general 
management  of  the  mission  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

"•  3.  That  each  mission  exchange  copies  of 
all  its  official  commtmications  to  the  Board, 
journals  excepted* 

^4.  That  incase  of  any  serious  difficulty 
in  either  mission,  either  the  majority  or  the 
minority  may  apply  to  the  other  mission  for 
ftdvioe 

In  Feb.,  1835,  Mr.  Eckard  and  his  wife 
left  Jaffinapatam  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Madura  mission ;  and  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing he  makes  some  statements  which' are 
important,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the 
field  into  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  en- 
tered. He  speaks  of  Madura  as  a  city 
where  idolatiy  has  peculiar  power,  an  in- 
tense sanctity,  a  numerous  priesthood ;  and 
ft  place  into  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 


year,  tens  of  thousands  of  votaries  crowd  to 
worship,  they  know  not  what.    "  Heathenish 
abominations  reign  here,"  he  says,  ^  in  full 
malignity ;  and  the  people  are  generally  cap- 
tious and  careless  respecting  any  religion 
other   than   their   own."    Their   principal 
temple,  that  of  Meen  Aatche,  he  fiescribea 
as  of  yast  dimensions,  there  being  no  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  can  compare 
with  it  in  size.    This  temple  i^  almost  com- 
pletely covered  over  vrith  images  of  human 
and  superhuman  beings,  executed  in  pUutei:, 
Most  of  the  houses  in  Madura  are  of  mud,  one 
story  high,  covered  with  leaves  and  straw ; 
but  there  are  a  few  really  good  dwellings,  in 
oriental  style. 

In  planning  the  Madura  mission  the  de- 
sign was  to  make  it  a  large  central  statioc, 
while  single  families  and  schools  should  be 
established  in  each  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  comma 
nity  should  he  brought  under  the  influenou 
of  Christian  truth,  and  united  and  concen- 
trated action  secured.  Soon  after  entermg 
upon  the  mission,  Mr.  Eckard  commenced  a 
school  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  similar  to 
the  one  in  Calcutta,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted with  eminent  success.  Instruction 
was  given  chiefly  in  English,  and  Mr.  £• 
himself  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher,  be- 
lieving, as  he  said,  that  "no  English  scnool 
taught  by  a  native  could  compare  with  one 
taught  by  an  educated  missionary."  He 
began  with  eighteen  boys,  some  of  them  of 
high  caste,  and  all  were  required  to  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Preaching 
was  added  to  teaching,  and  besides  these 
labors  in  the  city,  an  effort  was  soon  nuule 
to  reach  the  surrounding  villages.  "  There 
are  two  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Eckard,  "  and  our 
immediate  circle  of  influence  sweeps  in 
about  100.000  souls.  I  mean  by  this,  that 
if  our  boaily  strength  did  not  fau  we  might 
reside  at  Madura  and  be  sensibly  felt  by  one 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  city  and  ad- 
joining villages." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poor  left  Ceylon  and  joined 
the  Madura  mission  in  1836.  At  the  close 
of  this  year  there  were  in  connection  with 
the  mission  thirty-tfve  schools,  containing 
1,149  boys  and  65  girls.  Nine  of  these 
schools  were  in  the  city,  and  the  others  in 
the  neighboring  villages.  Books  and  tracts 
were  also  freely  distributed. 

In  general  the  most  intimate  and  reliable 
knowledge  of  heathen  countries  is  derived 
from  the  missionaries,  and  comes  to  us  after 
they  have  been  upon  the  field  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  investigations.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  interrupting  the  missionary  nar- 
rative by  the  introduction  of  important  his- 
torical facts  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  field,  and  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  trials  of 
the  niissionary.    In  regard  to  that  section 
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of  Hindostan  now  under  review,  the  mis- 
sionaries say,  in  1836.  ^'  The  region  inhabited 
by  those  who  speak  iTamil  on  the  continent, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  hne  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  drawn  from  Madras 
towards  the  west.  It  extends  from  this 
limit  to  Cfipe  Gomorin,  at  the  extreme  south 
of  Hindostan,  from  we  sea  shore  on  the 
east  to  the  western  branches  of  the  southern 
Qhaut  mountains  on  the  west.  This  space 
comprises  an  area  of  from  75,000  to  100,000 
square  miles.  The  population  has  been 
rariously  estimated  at  from  3,000,000  to 
10,000,000.  Perhaps  6,000,000  or  8,000,000 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  truth. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Tamil  people 
dwell  among  the  mountains  on  the  west. 
They  reside  chiefly  in  the  wide  pl^ns  which 
extend  to  the  sea,  and  which  are  known  as 
the  Camatic  There  are  more  than  twenty 
cities  within  the  limits  above  described,  in- 
habited in  whole  or  in  part  by  Tamil 
people ;  and  there  are  probably  500  towns 
of  from  50  to  1,000  neopleeach." 

Passing  on  to  1838,  we  find  four  stations 
Around  jiadura,  viz. :  Dindigul,  40  miles 
north-west  of  Madura ;  Sevagunga,  25  miles 
east,  Teroopoovanum,  12  miles  south-east^ 
and  Teroomungalum,  12!  miles  north-west. 
At  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  mis- 
sionary, and  in  some  instances  two,  with 
schools,  and  other  means  of  systematic 
efibrt.  The  whole  number  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  this  period  was 
66,  and  of  scholars  1866. 

In  1840  the  work  had  progressed  so  that 
there  were  in  all  the  schools  oi  the  mission 
A  total  of  3,316  scholars.  About  1,000  of 
the  pupils  in  the  native  free  schools  could 
read,  and  nearly  the  whole  number  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  ten  commandments, 
the  Lord's  prayer^  and  a  small  catechism. 
There  were  12  additions  durine  the  year  to 
the  four  native  churches.  Mr.  Spaulding 
nufcde  a  second  visit  to  the  Tamil  district 
this  year,  it  being  just  seven  years  since  his 
first  exploring  tour,  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mission.  Of  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  he  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms.  The  roads  had  been  improved, 
bridges  had  been  constructed,  numerous 
shade  trees  had  been  planted,  the  tanks, 
from  which  the  cultivated  lands  were  irri- 
gated, had  been  repaired,  and  the  revenue  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  had  been  more 
than  doubled.  ^  When  I  went  over  before, 
our  boat  was  blown  out  of  its  course  by 
the  strong  wind,  and  Mr.  Harrington  and 
myself  were  obliged  to  ^nralk  about  70  miles 
in  the  sun  by  day,  and  with  no  rost  house 
by  night.  Now  we  had  good  oonvevances 
and  good  rest  houses  and  mission  houses 
and  pleasant  gardens  through  our  whole 
tour.  Then  there  was  no  missionary  station 
-Jior  Christian  teacher  within  the  district. 


Now  there  are  fiva  staticHis  and  w%^  bu«- 
sionaries,  who  have  under  their  care  about 
eighty  native  free  schools  and  four  English 
boarding  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  a  veiy 
interesting  and  flourishing  state,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  native  assistants  of  rery  good 
promise.'' 

The  increasing  importance  of  this  field, 
and  the  opportunities  ofiered  for  enlarging 
the  operations  of  the  mission,  induced  the 
brethren  in  1841  to  make  an  urgent  ^>peal 
to  the  Board  for  ttoenty  additiomd  mission- 
aries. But  instead  of  such  a  reinforcement, 
or  even  one  additional  missionary,  the  mis- 
sion was  weakened  and  severely  tried  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Poor  to  Ceylon,  a  change 
which  his  health  rendered  indispensable. 
The  appropriations  for  the  schools  also  fell 
short  this  year,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
painful  necessity  of  disbanding  some  of 
them,  but  on  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
native  teachers  they  said,  "  Tou  must  not 
discharge  us ;  we  will  take  what  you  have  to 
give."  In  another  instance,  after  a  oonsul- 
tation  among  the  teachers,  one  of  them  re- 
ported to  the  missionary  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  *^If  a  father  have  ten  sons,  and  un- 
fortunately loses  half  his  property,  will  his 
sons  allow  him  to  turn  away  five  of  their 
number  to  starve,  while  the  rest  are  sup- 
ported in  comfort?  No!  These  sons  will 
consent  to  live  on  less  and  to  have  the 
parent  divide  the  amount  equally  amoDg 
them.  This  is  our  decision.  We  are  each 
of  us  willing  to  live  on  rice  congee  rather 
than  to  have  any  of  our  number  dismissed." 
The  schools  were  accordingly  continued  as 
usuaL 

An  event  of  great  importance,  about  this 
time,  was  an  act  dissolving  all  connection 
between  idolatry  and  the  government  of 
British  India.  This  act  threw  upon  the 
heathen  themselves  the  whole  expense  of 
building  and  repairing  their  temples.  By 
another  act,  passed  the  same  year,  simple 
affirmation  in  the  name  of  the  living  and 
true  God  was  made  binding  on  all  as  an 
oath,  instead  of  the  former  swearing  on  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the 
Koran.  In  this  also  the  missionaries  had 
occasion  greatly  to  rejoice,  as  the  land  would 
no  longer  mourn  because  of  the  swearing  by 
false  gods  and  a  lie.  These  great  changes 
resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  steiuly 
operation  of  Christian  missions  upon  tlie 
public  conscience,  and  the  value  and  power  of 
such  missions  as  reformatory  agencies  are 
thus  placed  in  a  very  strong  light. 

In  1843  the  mission  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  Mr.  Poor  had  already  been  removed 
to  Ceylon,  and  Dr.  Steele  liad  died  in  18^ 
and  this  vear  Mr.  Ward  was  transferred  to 
Madras,  oesides  which,  the  cholera  made  its 
appearance,  mowing  down  great  numbers  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  not  entireij  eat- 
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cnpting  the  mission  ftunilies.  Rer.  Mr. 
Dwigh^  Mrs.  North,  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  with- 
in eleren  days  of  each  other,  were  carried 
from  one  house  to  the  silent  tomb.  Other 
missionaries  however  soon  arrived,  and  the 
work  snfferod  hut  a  temporary  inteimption. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
notice  during  this  year,  that  the  Papists  r^ 
Biding  in  three  distant  villages,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  families,  and  numbering  106  in- 
dividuals, were  received  under  the  spiritual 
ears  and  instruction  of  the  mission.  And 
farther,  whole  communities,  villages,  and 
hamlets,  applied  to  be  acknowledged  as  no 
longer  pagans  or  Romui  Catholics,  but  as 
Christians  and  Protestants.  In  one  village 
three  families,  in  another  four,  and  in  an- 
other forty  families,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  by  their  head  men  or  over  their 
own  signatures,  to  renounce  idolatry  and  re- 
ceive the  Gospel,  or  else  reftmd  the  expense 
the  missionaries  should  incur  to  meet  their 
wishes.  For  copies  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments, see  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
1844.  Many  interesting  features  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Madura  mission  during  the 
years  1844  and  1845  must  be  passed  over.  In 
1846  the  native  ohurches  received  an  acces- 
sion of  ninety-seven  members.  At  this  date 
the  villages  are  spoken  of  as  not  only  all 
open,  but  more  than  open,  as  they  not  only 
would  receive  the  missionaries,  but  come  to 
them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  companies,  from 
villages  thirty  and  fortv  miles  distant,  and 
where  the  missionaries  had  never  been, visit- 
ed them  for  tracts  and  li^truction,  and  some 
of  them  manifested  great  anxiety  for  tibe  sal- 
vation of  their  souls.  Br.  Scudder  removed 
to  Madura  with  his  family,  in  1847,  thus 
sopplying  the  want  of  a  physician,which  had 
beien  deeply  felt.     ^ 

It  was  in  the  year  1847  that  the  mission 
entered  npon  a  formal  and  uncompromising 
conflict  with  awie.  which,  the  missionaries 
at  this  date  say,  ^  has  existed  to  the  present 
time,  with  various  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
diarches  established  by  Schwartz  and  his 
devoted  fellow  laborers,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  more  modem  date."  The  missionaries 
of  the  Board  were  at  length  determined  to 
free  the  Church  of  Christ  from  '^  a  foe  most 
iosidlousAS  well  as  powerful,"  and  seosnty- 
two  were  suspended  from  church  fellowship 
on  accoiint  of  their  adherence  to  this  sin. 
At  the  same  time  many  left  the  seminary  on 
account  of  tiie  encroachments  made  upon  the 
rules  of  caste.  The  results,  however,  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  proved  that 
the  time  had  fblly  come  for  so  decisive  a 
step.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
caste  has  never  been  tolerated  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board. 
Kev.  Dr.  Allen,  who  has  been  for  mors  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  missionary  of  the 
Board  in  India^  says  : 


^  The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
in  India  and  Ceylon  have  always  required  a 
renunciation  of  caste,  just  as  much  as  of 
idolatry,  and  oHier  parts  of  heathenism,  of 
all  converts  before  they  were  baptized.  No 
arrangements,  nor  accommodations,  nor 
'changes  have  ever  been  made  m  the  seats,  or 
in  the  sitting  in  the  churches,  pr  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  on  account  of 
caste.  Caste  was  in  no  respect  recognized. 
All  were  treated  as  of  one  class,  as  much  as 
Christians  in  this  country  are  so  treated. 

"  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  sndi 
a  public  renunciation  of  caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  it  would  be  snfBcient 
to  extinguish  it  in  the  cnurch.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient. 
Caste  has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  insi- 
dious in  its  influence ;  and  to  oe  capable  of 
assuming  almost  any  complexion  and  shape, 
suited  to  the  native  character  and  their  cir- 
cumstances." 

Passing  on  to  1851,we  find  the  Committee 
of  the  B<Mird  drawing  a  new  and  more  mod- 
em sketch  of  this  great  field,  and  one  which 
sets  in  a  striking  light  both  the  astonishing 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  and  the 
immense  labors  devolved  upon  the  mission- 
aries. After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  1836 
this  mission  had  only  one  station  at  Madu- 
ra, and  that  all  the  schools  were  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  they  proceed  to  say  that 
now  th^y  have  extended  tlieir  operations  till 
they  have  ten  stations,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  thirty  miles  south,  and  another  about 
the  same  distance  north ;  one  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  and  another  fbrty  north-west 
from  Madura ;  with  families  under  their  care 
associated  in  the  form  of  village  congrega- 
tions in  about  100  villages,  scattered  singly 
or  in  clusters  through  a  populous  region,  ex- 
tending in  length  more  than  100  mUes  rrom 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  breadth.  .  This  field,  thus  in 
some  measure  taken  possession  of  by  our 
missionaries,  has  been  almost  wholly  left  to 
them  by  the  missionaries  of  other  societies 
laboring  in  adjoining  districts  in  India,  and 
it  seems  fittiiHP  that  it  should  be  fblly  occu- 

Sied  by  this  Board.  It  is  larger  than  the 
tate  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  popular 
tion,  as  is  supposed,  of  1,500,000.  It  has 
become  one  of  great  interest  and  great  prom- 
ise, and  the  la^r  demanded  in  it  has  obvi- 
ously increased  much  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  present  band  of  laborers.  Hitherto  the 
natural  growth  of  the  mission  has  been 
one  of  expansion,  but  there  is  now  a  call  for 
more  thorough  culture." 

The  year  1852  was  one  of  great  favor  to 
this  mission,  72  having  been  received  to  the 
churches  at  the  different  stations,  fifty-six 
of  whom  were  adults.  There  were  now  nine 
churches  in  all,  and  335  members  in  good 
standing.  The  system  of  education  had  been 
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gradually  changed,  and,  say  the  missionaries 
at  this  period,  '^  We  can  have  but  little  to  do 
hereafter  with  the  general  desire  of  the  hea- 
then to  hare  their  children  receive  from  us 
an  English  and  Tamil  education.  The  Lord 
in  his  providence  has  given  us  a  people  to 
educate  for  him.  Among  the  members  of 
our  congregations  we  have  1,588  children,  of 
whom  647  are  studying  in  our  free  schools. 
From  tbese  it  is  easy  to  make  a  selection  for 
our  own  boarding  schools."  It  is  the  main 
design  of  the  boarding  schools  and  of  the 
seminary  to  raise  up  an  educated  and  effi- 
cient class  of  helpers  for  the  missionary 
work,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  advantage 
that  the  pupils  can  now  be  ta^en  from  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  mission  and  nomin- 
ally Ohristians. 

Madras, — The  mission  at  Madras  was 
commenced  in  1836,  with  a  special  view  to 
forming  there  a  printing  establishment  for 
printing  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts 
m  the  Tamil  language.  But  in  order  to  the 
successful  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  there  a  dis- 
tinct, efficient,  and  responsible  mission ;  and 
with  this  view,  Mr.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Scud- 
der  removed  to  this  new  field.  Madras  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Southern  India,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is 
estimated  at  416,000.  It  was  intended  to 
establish  the  press  at  Ohintadrepettah,  a 
suburb  southwesterly  of  the  walled  town, 
and  at  this  place  Dr.  Scudder  took  up  his 
residence,  while  Mr.  Winslow  resided  at 
Royapoorum,  a  little  north  of  the  town. 
They  immediately  found  the  demand  for 
Tamil  books  and  tracts  to  be  very  great, 
and  expressed  the  wish  that  they  had  1^,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  distribute 
within  a  year.  Schools  and  preaching  sta- 
tions were  inmiediately  established,  and  a 
mission  church  was  formed  in  1837,  and  one 
native  was  admitted  on  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ. 

In  1838  the  mission  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  printing  establishment  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Onurch  Missionary  Society. 
It  comprised  eighteen  printing  presses,  be- 
sides a  lithograpluc  and  hydraulic  press, 
fifteen  fonts  of  type,  English,  Tamil,  and 
Teloogoo,  together  with  a  type  foundry  and 
book  bindery.  This  enabled  the  mission  to 
enter  vigorously  upon  the  work  for  which  it 
was  chiefly  commenced.  In  one  year  from 
this  date  &ere  had  been  printed  3,500,000 
octavo  pages  of  Scripture,  and  2,500,000 
duodecimo  pages  of  tracts,  making  6,000,000 
pages  in  alL  In  1840  the  printing  in  Tamil 
amounted  to  11,660,700  pages,  over  nine  mil- 
lions of  which  were  octavo  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture. At  this  period  there  were  also  in  ex- 
istence sixteen  schools,  comprising  485 
scholars. 

Impoitaat  tours  for  preaching  and  dis- 


tributing books  were  made  by  Messrs.  Scud- 
der and  Winslow  in  1840.  One  of  these 
tours  was  to  Gonjevezam,  a  sacred  place  46 
miles  south-west  of  Madras,  during  which 
they  preached  the  Gospel  to  numerous  small 
companies  of  people,  and  distributed  over 
4,000  books  and  tracts.  Dr.  Scudder  also 
journeyed  200  miles  south,  into  the  Gudda- 
lore  and  Tanjore  districts,  taking  with  him 
6,000  copies  of  one  of  the  Qospels,  and 
11,500  tracts.  Mr.  Winslow,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  child,  went  west  200 
miles,  into  the  Mysore  district,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  an  immense  terrace  of  table  land, 
elevated  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  altogether  a  splendid  country, 
well  watered,  fertile,  populous,  and  promis- 
ing as  a  field  of  missionary  labor.  In  all 
their  visits  to  the  sacred  places,  Messrs. 
Scudder  and  Winslow  found  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  attendants  upon  idola- 
trous festivals. 

In  1841  the  mission  had  four  places  of 
stated  preaching,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
congregations  was  550.  A  piece  of  land  was 
bought  this  year  at  Royapooram  for  a 
chapel,  and  $1,500  subscribed  for  its  erec- 
tion. At  this  place  Mr.  Winslow  estab- 
lished an  evening  meeting,  in  a  bungalow  on 
the  premises  of  a  very  respectable  native 
merchant,  and  upon  this  a  persecution 
arose,  in  describing  which  Mr.  Winslow 
says,  "The  Romanists  immediately  began 
to  annoy  us^and  to  send  letters  thi^tening 
our  lives.  They  threw  stones,  both  in  times 
of  meeting  and  at  other  times,  at  the  fiunily, 
set  up  a  noisy  meeting  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  disturbed  us  oy  offensive  smell- 
ing lights  and  fire  works,  as  well  as  by  the 
noise  of  bells  and  various  instruments  \  and 
when  this  was  stopped^  by  the  authorities, 
they  burnt  the  bungalow  with  th^  furniture 
it  contained."  The  native  mercJiant  how- 
ever, remained  firm,  and  the  persecution 
failed  entirely  of  its  object. 

In  their  report  in  1843  the  Board  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  the  Madras,  Madura, 
and  Ceylon  missions  are  all  to  a  people  alike 
in  religion,  language,  manners,  and  customs. 
The  station  at  Madras  being  intended  to  do 
the  principal  part  of  the  printing  for  all 
these  missions,  it  was  not  mtended  to  en- 
large it  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  The  Madura  mission  has  never 
had  a  printing  press  within  its  bounds,  and 
that  at  Jaffiia  has  done  much  less  work 
than  the  one  at  Madras. 

In  1845  the  missionaries  found  that  caste 
was  exerting  an  undue  control  over  the 
minds  of  the  native  church  members,  and 
wishing  to  see  how  fi&r  this  unchristian  feel- 
ing would  be  carried,  they  took  measures  to 
test  it  The  result  was  that  five  were  sus- 
pended;  but  their  Christian  principles  pre- 
vailed, and  in  a  few  months  they  all  caae 
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back,  made  a  full  and  htimble  confeesion, 
and  promised  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  Uie 
church  respecting  caste. 

A  prospectus  for  a  raihroad  from  Madras 
to  Arcot,  sixty  miles,  issued  in  1846,  gires 
the  population  of  Madras  in  1842,  as  up- 
wards of  900,000,  an  increase  of  more  thim 
^X),000  since  1822,  This  increase  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  chiefly  to  political 
causes,  tending  to  centralize  the  population 
in  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

This  vast  community  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  1846,  as  showing  signs  of  the  wide 
spread  and  powerful  working  of  the  truth, 
and  the  organized  opposition  made  to  the 
Gospel  was  one  eyidence  of  this  fact.  An 
anti-missionary  society  existed  among  the 
natives  of  Maaras,  which  employed  a  press 
in  printing  small  tracts  and  a  newspaper, 
and  the  same  society  established  sereral  op- 
position free  schools,  employed  tract  dis- 
tributors and  declaimors  against  Christian- 
ity, and  sent  out  agents  into  the  country  for 
similar  purposes.  The  people  were  thus 
mightily  stirred  up,  and  on  one  occasion 
8,000  people  assembled  to  see  if  measures 
could  not  be  devised  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Say  the  missionaries, 
"Now,  light  and  truth  have  so  fkrgone  forth 
that  the  bearings  of  missionary  operations 
on  caste,  custom,  and  idolatry,  begin  to  be 
manifest.  The  Brahmins  and  head  men 
begin  to  feel  that  their  craft  is  in  danger. 
They  are  therefore  bestirring  themselves." 
They  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to  seize  and 
forcibly  carry  off  several  hopeful  converts, 
and  one  of  them  was  put  in  irons  and 
throatened  with  death.  All  this  however, 
while  it  showed  that  the  pillars  of  supersti- 
tion bad  been  shaken,  occasioned  no  perma- 
nent interruption  to  the  mission,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  Dr.  Scudder,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  years  in  his  native 
country,  greatly  to  the  edification  and  Quick- 
ening of  the  churches,  returned  to  his  chosen 
field  of  labor.  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
maining at  Madras,  he  was  persuaded,  by 
the  urgent  want  of  a  physician  at  Madura, 
to  resume  his  labors  at  that  place. 

The  opposition  continued  to  be  very  bitter 
and  violent  in  1847,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Scudder,  son  of  Dr.  Scudder,  was  openly  as- 
sailed in  the  streets.  In  defiance  of  the 
popular  rage  however,  the  women  came,  at  a 
communion  season,  and  sat  down  witii  the 
men  at  the  table,  with  their  husbands,  a 
thing  which  they  had  never  done  before. 
The  most  serious  troubles,  were  occasioned 
by  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  Mr.  Scudder  is  led 
to  remark,  "  If  I  were  asked  to  tell  in  one 
breath  what  I  thought  the  mightiest  present 
obstacle  to  the  onward  course  of  the  Gospel 
in  India,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say,  caste. 
It  is  a  monster  that  defies  description. 
Idolatry  in  no  way  compares  with  it^  as  to  its 
grasp  on  the  people*" 


Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  Madras  in  1848, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
M.  Scudder.  She  commenced  her  labors  in 
connection  with  the  Ceylon  mission  in  1819. 
In  November,  1850,  Mr.  Winslow  announced 
that  the  printing  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Tamil  Bible  was  completed.  It  had  been  in 
hand  three  years,  and  for  two  years  the 
united  labors  of  Messrs  Percival  and 
Spaulding  of  Jafiha,  Brotherton  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Winslow  in  Madras, 
had  been  devoted  to  it,  most  of  the  time 
daily  except  on  the  Sabbath.  In  point  of 
accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  and  idiom- 
atic correctness,  it  was  thought  to  be  fiu*  in 
advance  of  any  previous  work  of  the  kind. 
Another  interesting  event  of  this  year  was 
the  meeting  of  &  the  members  of  the 
church  except  four,  with  the  mission  families, 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  annual  meeting, 
which  was  held  in  connection  with  ilSi 
Board.'  It  is  described  as  an  interesting 
sight.  ^  Husbands  and  wives,  little  accus- 
tomed to  eat  together,  high  caste  and  low 
caste,  and  no  caste,  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ,  thus  acknowledging  their  unity  in 
him  as  members  of  the  same  body." 

During  the  years  1851  and  1852,  the  press 
at  Madras  continued  its  operations,  and  the 
mission  moved  on  without  any  very  marked 
changes.  The  whole  amount  of  printing  at 
this  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
press,  is  219,408,221  pages. 

Arcot, — This  city  is  seventy  miles  from 
Madras,  on  the  road  to  Bangalore,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  populous  and  destitute  dis- 
trict* At  this  place  Mr.  H.  M.  Scudder  com- 
menced a  mission  in  March,  1850.  Having 
already  become  quite  distinguished  for  his 
medical  and  surgical  skill,  his  services  were 
in  immediate  demand,  from  forty  to  fifty 
visiting  him  daily.  His  custom  was  to  meet 
his  patients  in  the  mommg,  read  and  explain 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  pray  with  them, 
after  which  he  attended  to  their  maladies. 
Through  his  medical  labors  he  gained  access 
to  many  Hindoo  women,  who  could  not  have 
been  reached  in  any  other  way.  A  reffular 
dispensary*  was  established,  and  Mrs.  Scud- 
der, who  could  speak  Tamil  fluently,  visited 
it  daily  to  converse  with  the  patients. 

In  1852,  Henry  M.  Scudder,  William 
Scudder,  and  Joseph  Scudder,  all  sons  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Scudder,  and  all  bom  in 
India,  were  laboring  as  missionaries  at  the 
Arcot  station.  In  the  report  of  the  Board 
for  1853,  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  conversion  of  a  Teloogoo 
Brahmin,  at  Arcot.  In  addition  to  the  labors 
of  the  dispensary,  the  Gospel  was  preached 
*<  in  towns  and  villages,  in  streets  and  by- 
ways, in  choultries  and  under  green  trees." 
The  mission  however  is  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  exhibit  any  very  marked  results,  or  to 
require  an  extended  notice. 
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The  statiBtics  of  the  miiBions  of  the  Am. 
Bo&rd  in  Hindostan  ara  giTen  lielow,  aa  Ur 
Kt  it  was  practicable  to  arranga  them  in  a 
tabular  form : 


In  the  abore  table,  aisiatant  misBiooarieB 
«nd  native  helpers  are  all  inclnded  onder  the 
head  of  assistants.  The  mimmary  of  schools 
also  embraces  those  of  every  description. 
The  printing  for  the  Mahratta  people,  it  will 
be  Been,  has  alt  been  done  at  Bombay,  and 
fbr  ttio  Tamil  people  at  Uadraa  and  Cejloo. 
Church  MisaioNAXT  Sooibtt.  —  The 
Chnrch  Missioiuirj  Society  commenced  its 
labors  in  Hindoatan  in  1815.  Beginnin^ 
Hadrafl  and  South  India,  they  aubsequently 
extended  their  labors  to  Oalcatta,  and  to 
Bombay,  and  at  each  of  these  places  tfaey 
have  now  a  diocese  embradng  many  towna 
and  Tillies  within  its  sphere  of  effort. 
Adopting  the  chronological  order,  va  begin 
with 

Madrai. — The  first  miaaionaries  of  the 
Society  to  this  field  were  Bev.  Messrs. 
Schnarri  and  Rhenius.  At  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  they  reported  themselves  aa  com- 
fortably settled  in  Madras,  as  having  ac- 
quired the  Tamil  language  sufficiently  to 
compose,  converse,  and  pullicly  read  in  it, 
and  also  as  having  formed  a  Missionary 
Committee,  and  rused  a  email  miauonaiy 
fiind. 

It  should  be  obserred  here,  that  although 
this  society  had  no  regular  station  in  India 
previouB  to  1815,  they  had  promoted  mis- 
sions in  various  places  much  earlier,  through 
English  chaplains,  and  in  connection  with 
what  is  termed  the  oldest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  India,  the  Danish  misBion.  Thus, 
Hessre.  Schnarrd  and  Rhenius  bad  been  la- 
boring for  some  time  in  Tranqnebar,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras,  part- 

Q  aid  of  the  schools  established  there  by 

e  Royal  Danish  Mission  College,  and  part- 
ly for  the  acquisition  of  the  Tamil  language. 
About  this  time  the  Danish  mission  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  its  patronage  firam 
these  school  establishments,  and  the  care  of 
them  was  assumed  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  To  Tranquebar  and  its  schools 
frequent  allnsion  will  he  made. 

In  the  early  journals  of  this  society  much 
b  also  said  of  Ahdool  Messech,  h  Christian 
reader,     He  was  a  Mohammedan  by  hirth. 
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named  Shekb  Salih,  bom  in  Delhi,  and  r»- 
ceived  his  first  Christian  instruction  from 
tiiat  devoted  missionary,  Henry  Martyn. 
He  was  baptiied  in  the  "Old  Church,"  Cal- 
cuttiL  in  1811,  by  the  name  Abdool  Messech, 
which  signifies  "  Servant  of  Christ."  At 
the  close  of  1812  he  loft  Calcutta  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Agra,  SOO  miles  north-west  of  Ctl- 
cutta,  in  company  with  Mr.  Corrie,  ciu^Uin 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  that  station. 
There  he  sustained  the  office  of  reader  and 
catechist  with  wonderful  fidehty  and  success, 
and  his  journals  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
Church  Missionary  Sodety's  publications. 

To  return  to  Madras,  we  find  at  an  early 
dale  the  reasons  stated  for  choosing  this  as 
the  seat  of  the  mission  in  Sontheni  India; 
and  they  may  be  noticed  with  the  more  pro- 
priety because,  althoueh  the  American  Board 
preceded  the  Church  Missionary  Society  by 
several  years  in  India,  they  were  twenty-one 
years  later  than  that  Bociety  at  Madras. 
Consequently  many  liKts  of  interest  belong 
to  a  period  over  wliich  the  mission  of  the 
Board  does  not  extend. 

The  choice  of  the  Corresponding  Commit- 
tee fell  upon  Madras  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  "  Its  high  consideration  as  head  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  the  desire  for  Christiin 
Icnowledge  which  appeared  to  prevail  thareio, 
tlie  fk%quent  demands  for  the  Scriptures  in 
three  or  four  laognages,  the  existence  of  a 
Malabar  congregation — a  BeceBsion  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  translated  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  Just  completed  for 
this  congregation,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Bottler,  chap- 
lain of  tne  £.  I.  Company."  To  enter  into 
these  labors,  Iteep  open  the  Tamil  Chapel, 
provide  against  the  failure  of  the  viuierable 
Dr.  Bottler,  and  build  upon  his  foondationa. 
though  limitad,  seemed  veiy  important ;  and 
further,  the  society  would  thus  commence 
its  career  in  the  South  of  India,  at  the  sett 
and  within  the  eye  of  the  English  gofem- 


,  were  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  mission 
had  at  this  period  no  moans  of  printing.  To 
supply  this  deficiency  as  well  as  they  conld, 
one  of  the  beat  school  boys  was  employed  it 
certain  hours  iritf-riting,  and  thus  two  books 
were  prepared  for  the  English  Tamil  school, 
with  a  dictionary  affixed  appropriate  to  them. 
These  boolis  consisted  of  small  portions  of 
tlie  Scriptures.  At  the  close  of  one  year 
there  were  two  schools  in  Madras,  bnt  the 
want  of  funds  uid  of  teachera  prevented  an 
immediate  cnlai^ment  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation. A  seminary  for  the  educatiMi  of  na- 
tive missionaries  was  a  &Torlte  idea  from 
the  first ;  bnt  it  was  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  project  conld  not  be  en- 
tered  upon  at  once. 
Much  interest  was  awakened,  near  tliB 
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ckMe  of  the  lb»t  ydar,  by  the  coUTefrion  of 
a  native,  who  called  himself  a  Christian,  and 
who,  wHhoat  any  anggeetion  from  the  mis- 
aionariea,  entered  at  once  upon  the  businefis 
of  reading  from  honse  to  house.  His  hook 
was  the  New  Testament.  He  began  by  the 
request  of  a  single  heathen  nei^^bor,  who 
saw  him  much  deyoted  to  this  hookj  and  by 
this  his  own  soul  was  stured  up  to  read  tfcie 
word  of  Qod  daily  to  the  perishing  around 
him. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  missi<maries 
of  the  Church  Society  at  Madras,  from  the 
yery  start,  excluded  caste  from  tiieir  schools. 
No  little  surprise  and  (^position  were  awak- 
ened, but  the  truly  scriptural  and  sensible 
answer  was,  that  ^  the  caste  of  the  natives 
is  not  at  all  compatible  with  true  Chris- 
tianity; because  a  man  cannot  be  meek, 
humble,  and  loving,  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  has  set  us  an  example,  and 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  works  within  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time  keep^  up  his  notions 
of  caste  ;  in  which  the  station,  or  rank,  or 
esteem  of  any  or  every  person  is  determined 
by  birth  aloue,  and  not  by  intrinsic  worth 
and  dignity  of  mind." 

Such  were  the  labors  of  the  first  year, — 
two  missionaries  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  Tamil ;  two  schools  in  successful  opera^ 
tion,  without  the  least  encouragement  of 
caste ;  a  native  Christian  reader,  sufficient- 
ly informed  to  be  listened  to  with  attention 
by  respectable  natives ;  and  a  general  spirit 
of  inquiry  awakened  among  the  people. 

In  18I0,  the  mission  received  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Schnarrd 
returned  to  Tranquebar  to  take  the  entire 
care  of  the  school  establishments  in  that 
place.  On  the  first  of  January  1817,  Mr. 
Khenins  formed  a  regular  congregation  in 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  mission  servants 
and  their  families,  and  a  few  converts  re- 
ceived the  previous  year.  That  more  were 
not  received  from  the  heathen,  is  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  char> 
acter  and  principles  of  tliis  mission,  when 
Mr.  Rhenius  says,  ^*  If  I  had  thought  it  any 
advantage  to  the  Christian  church,  or  any 
honor  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  per- 
sons for  becoming  Christians,  I  should  have 
had  already  the  pleasure  of  reporting  hun- 
dreds, ye&  thousands,  that  would  have  em- 
braced Coristianity."  During  this  year, 
schools  were  established  at  Vadadelli,  about 
30  miles  north-west  of  Madras,  through  the 
agency  of  the  native  Christian  Sandappen, 
residing  at  ^at  place.  Other  native  con- 
verts were  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
difierent  directions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  the  cholera  broke 
out  with  great  violence  in  this  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  natives  in  their  consterna- 
tion attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  an  idol, 
wfaicb  for  f<rty  yean  had  been  locked  up  by 


public  autiiority,  on  aoconnt  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  occurred  at  one  of  her  festivals. 
The  idol  was  therefore  brought  out^  and  a 
human  Mcrifice — an  idiot  boy,  was  .offered 
to  appease  lier  rage.  Only  one  member  of 
the  mission — a  catechist — died  of  the  epi- 
demic. But  the  mission  property  was  mudi 
damaged  by  a  whirlwind  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time — all  the  school-houses, 
and  many  other  buildings,  having  been  com- 
pletely prostrated. 

An  important  branch  of  this  mission,  was 
that  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  history 
of  these  Syrians,  and  the  manner  in  whUax 
they  came  to  be  residents  in  this  quartsTi 
are  fully  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  1818.  There  were  then 
not  less  than  50,000  of  these  Christians, 
with  churches,  a  ministry  (exceedingly  li- 
centious) and  a  form  of  worship  resembling 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  00  deep  was 
the  interest  felt  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, that  in  1820  a  thn&e-fold  division  was 
made  of  the  work,  the  instruction  of  the 
Syrian  clergy  being  assigned  to  one  missioa- 
arv,  the  college  and  higher  schools  to  an- 
other, while  a  third  took  charge  of  the 
schools  intended  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  clergy  were  regarded  as  the 
first  and  most  important  branch  of  this  mis- 
sion. They  are  described  at  this  period  as 
a  numerous  body,  and  deplorably  de^^ed. 
A  total  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  profana- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  drunkenness,  and 
adultery,  were  their  prevailing  crimes.  Yet, 
in  this  degenerated  condition  they  were  con- 
siderably above  the  other  castes.  They  did 
not  justify  their  crimes,  but  tried  to  conceal 
them,  and  exhibited  considerable  moral 
sense.  They  accepted  most  gratefully  the 
services  of  the  missionaries,  and  concurred 
in  all  their  plans.  The  metropolitan  even 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  expect  much  im- 
provement among  his  people  ^  till  the  Bible 
was  circulated."^ 

The  college,  at  Cotym.  had,  in  1820,  forty- 
two  students.  Some  o^  them  could  read 
English  weU,  understood  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  and  Sanscrit  languages.  The 
method  of  teaching  the  Syriac  was  found 
very  defective,  and  a  more  thorough  system 
was  entered  upon.  The  third  object  of  at- 
tention, that  of  schools,  embraced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
native  schoolmasters,  the  gradual  promotion 
of  schools  for  general  instruction,  the  super* 
intendence  of  these  schools  by  personal  vis- 
its, and  the  compiling  of  small  tracts  for 
their  use.  The  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  to  be  attached  to  every  church  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan,  was 
an  object  much  desired,  and  at  the  above 
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date  ten  d  these  echools  existed,  embracing 
253  children. 

The  mission  at  Madras  and  South  India 
had  now  become  systematized,  and  was  an- 
nually reported  under  the  following  heads, 
Tiz.:  Madras  and  ii8vicimty;  Tranquebar; 
TinneveUy^  lying  south  of  Tranquebar,  and 
not  £ur  from  Gape  Gomorin ;  and  Traoan- 
core^  which  included  Gotym,  Gochin,  and 
Aleppi ;  Ckmnanore  and  TelUcherry^  on  the 
western  side  of  southern  India,  and  conside- 
rably north  of  Trayanoore ;  and  Vizgapa^ 
tarn,  north  of  Madras,  on  the  eastern  coast 
At  all  these  places  the  usual  missionary  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  zeal  and  marked 
Buccess.  But  it  is  impossible  in  so  brief  a 
space  to  notice  each  of  them  in  the  annual 
progress  of  the  work,  and  many  facts  wor- 
thy of  record  are  omitted,  with  a  simple 
rderence  to  the  Missionary  Register,  the 
very  ably  conducted  monthly  journal  of  the 
Ghurch  Missionary  Society,  and  to  their  an- 
nual reports. 

In  lo24^  a  new  mission  was  established  in 
the  Nellore  district,  where  the  Teloogoo  or 
Gentoo  Iimguage  was  yemacular.  The  rea- 
sons which  determined  the  Gorrespondtng 
Gommittee  to  occupy  this  field  were,  the 
yast  extent  of  country  throughout  which 
the  above  language  was  spoken,  the  limited 
efforts  hitherto  made  for  the  enlightenment 
of  that  people,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
Madras  printing-press  being  now  furnished 
with  Teloogoo  types,  so  as  to  giye  speedy 
circulation  to  school  books,  tracts,  and  por^ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  that  language. 

In  1825,  ten  years  naf  ing  elapsed  since 
the  society  commenced  its  labors  in  Hindo- 
stan.  with  two  Lutheran  clergymen,  design- 
ed smiply  for  the  chaige  of  the  Tranquebar 
schools,  their  report  presented  nine  stations, 
with  eleven  European  missionaries,  and  one 
on  his  passage ;  117  boys'  schools  and  101 
girls'  schools,  with  an  aggregate,  of  4,585 
scholars  ;  five  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
natives  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  teachers  and  missionaries 
among  their  countrymen;  besides  a  vast 
work  accomplished  through  the  mission 
press,  congregations  gathered,  houses  of 
worship  erected,  &c. 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  even  bitter  P^n^ 
cution,  from  the  natives,  especially  at  Tinne- 
velly ;  yet  the  mission  was  at  no  time  essen- 
tially interrupted.  One  or  two  new  stations 
were  added  during  this  period,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  the  Syrian  Ghristians 
was  greatly  increased.  In  1838,  the  mis- 
sionary at  Tinnevelley  reported  a  remarkable 
case  of  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  upon  a 
whole  village,  which  had  then  lately  oc- 
curred. The  Shanar  village  of  Pragasa* 
pooram,  became  entirely  Ghnstian ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  been  ten  oi  more  years  un- 


der instruction^  and  had  made  great  pro» 
gress  in  Ohristian  knowledge,  became  very 
anxious  to  see  a  Ohristian  church  in  the  vil- 
lage, which  should  not  only  last  their  life* 
time,  but  stand  and  testify  to  their  children's 
children,  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession. Accordingly  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  among  themselves,  and  the  mis- 
sion added  a  sum  equal  to  what  they  could 
raise^  and  the  object  was  aooompliiriiked.  It 
was  m  this  year  that  the  mission  at  Aleppie 
reported  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  Pa- 
pacy to  establish  itself  in  that  place.  A 
large  number  of  priests  from  Irelimd,  with 
their  bishop,  arrived,  and  began  putting  forth 
every  effort  by  preaching,  opening  a  college, 
seminary,  ftc. 

Althot^h  the  work  at  Tinneyelly  was  con- 
sidered of  a  diffusive  character,  extending  to 
different  villages  through  a  wide  district,  so 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  than  to  see 
here  and  there  a  few  emtaicing  the  truth ; 
^et,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  whole  villages,  as 
in  the  case  Just  noticed,  were  found  embrac- 
ing Ohristianity.  The  bidiop  of  Madras,  in 
1842,  says,  ^  Among  many  sources  of  com- 
fort during  my  journey  through  Tinnevelley, 
one  of  the  greatest  has  been  a  sight,  fSbr 
which,  I  candidly  confess,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared— the  sight  of  whols  Christian  vil- 
lages. He  alone  who  has  passed  some  time 
in  a  heathen  land,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  can  undentand  the  delight 
which  I  felt  at  finding  myself  met,  wel- 
comed, and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  na* 
tive  professing  Christians,  whose  counten- 
ances spoke  a  most  intelligible  welcome." 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  misdon  at 
Tinnevelley  ma^  be  gathered  firom  the  fact, 
that  at  this  penod  the  field  was  divided  into 
six  districts,  each  containing  firam  50  to  90 
villages,  and  each  district  having  a  mission- 
ary, with  from  40  to  70  catechists  and  school- 
masters under  his  superintendence.  A  very 
remarkable  occurrence  is  recorded  in  1841, 
in  one  of  the  Tinnevelley  districts,  and  should 
be  repeated  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
blessins  upon  this  mission.  At  a  village  in 
the  Palamcottah  district,  south  of  Tune- 
velly,  belonging  to  a  respectable  Brahmin,  a 
number  of  mmilies  applied  to  a  catediist  for 
instruction.  The  Brahmin,  hearing  of  it,  as- 
sembled the  whole  of  the  villagers,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows :  ^  I  hear  that  some 
of  you  have  determined  to  learn  the  Vedam 
(Christian  religion.)  Now,  I  don't  want  any 
divisions  and  quarrels  in  my  village,  nor 
shall  there  be  two  parties  here  ;  therefore, 
all  of  you  either  remain  in  a  body  in  your 
old  religion,  or  else  all  of  you  in  a  body  join 
the  new.  If  you  like  to  embrace  Ohristiani- 
ty, do  so ;  I  wUl  make  no  opposition.  You 
may  turn  your  temple  into  a  prayer-house 
if  you  like,  only  all  be  of  the  same  mind ; 
and  if  you  do  not  act  justiy  towards  me,  I 
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aball  look  to  the  mlssionaTies  to  see  me 
righted."  The  result  was,  that  they  all  pnt 
themselres  nxider  Ghrifitian  instroction,  de- 
molished their  idols,  and  converted  their 
devil  temple  into  a  temple  of  the  living  God. 
The  evidence  that  real  Christianity  prevailed 
along  with  these  outward  forms  of  it,  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  one  proof  of  this  was 
fbmid  in  the  constancy  with  which  the  na- 
tive Christians  hore  x)ersecation.  In  one  in- 
stance, when  compelled  to  flee  from  their 
native  village,  they  said  to  the  catechist, 
**  We  might  escape  all  these  troubles  by  de- 
nying Christ)  and  returning  to  our  former 
ways,  as  most  of  our  relations  have  done  ; 
hot  we  cannot  do  so ;  and  as  the  Lord  has 
said,  ttken  they  persecute  you  in  this  city, 
flee  ye  into  another,  we  wiU  avail  ourselves 
of  his  permission."  As  a  further  evidence 
of  genuine  Christitnity  among  these  con- 
veits,  it  is  added,  that  they  formed  relieious 
and  boievolent  societies  among  themselves, 
thus  supporting  the  widows  of  eatechists, 
relieving  the  sick  and  indigent  of  their  own 
number,  and  sustaininff  Christian  readers, 
who  traveled  about  making  known  the  Gos- 
pel. They  also  established  a  Church  build- 
mg  fund,  on  the  principle  that  every  person 
in  the  (^strict  capable  of  working,  should 
give  the  best  day's  income  of  the  whole 
Tear  to  the  fiind,  with  as  much  more  as  they 
Hked.  Besides  these  evidences  of  the  reality 
of  the  woric  of  grace  among  the  converts  of 
Tinnevelley,  there  were  many  bright  exam- 
ples of  Chnstian  fiiith  and  hope  at  the  hour 
of  death. 

Particular  instances  of  conversion  and 
Christian  fidelity  might  also  be  given,  illus- 
trating the  success  of  the  missionaries  at  the 
four  stations  in  Travancore.  One  is  that  of 
a  Syrian  convert^  who  was  reclaimed  from  a 
most  degraded  course  of  life,  and  who  soon 
commenced  preaching  the  Gospel  with  a 
zeal  and  boldiiess  seldom  witnessed  in  a  na- 
tive. He  went  from  place  to  place,  and  on 
one  •ccasion  as  he  was  preaching,  a  Syrian 
became  so  incensed  that  he  went  out,  and, 
procuring  a  knife,  returned  and  stabbed  the 
preacher  (Curiathe)  to  the  heart.  Curiathe 
put  up  a  prayer  to  God  not  to  lay  this  sin 
to  the  charge  of  the  murderer,  and  fell  down 
lifeless. 

In  1844,  the  mission  at  Tinnevelly  was 
fbrther  subdivided,  so  as  to  make  eight  difr- 
fcricts,  each  having  a  fkithfiil  missionary.  In 
addition  to  the  seminary  in  the  Palamcottah 
district,  for  the  superior  instruction  of  pro- 
mising youths  from  all  the  district  schools, 
there  was  also  established  this  year  a  nor- 
mal school,  for  the  instruction  of  native 
children  in  the  English  language,  and  upon 
Ohristiioi  principles ;  and  also  a  normal  fe- 
male school,  under  the  care  of  two  English 
ladies.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  printing-press  for  the  use 


of  the  mission,  thus  rendering  the  mission 
complete  in  all  its  departments. 

The  missionary  in  one  of  these  districts 
mentions  this  year  the  case  of  a  school  girl, 
who  labored  unweariedly  to  bring  her  fauier 
and  mother  to  the  mission  church.  They 
allowed  her  to  come  into  their  house,  with- 
out persecution,  and  to  pray  with  them,  and 
after  more  than  a  year  of  such  effort,  her 
mother,  and  then  her  father,  came  to  hear 
the  missionary,  renounced  heathenism,  and 
were  regular  attendants  on  the  preached 
word.  In  another  Tinnevelly  district  twenty- 
five  &milies,  all  that  remained  in  heathen- 
ism, gave  up  their  devil  temple,  and  came  in 
a  body,  and  placed  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction ;  thus  leaving  not  one  idola- 
ter in  the  district.  The  zeal  of  the  people 
of  these  districts  to  erect  substantial  houses 
of  worship  in  their  villages,  afibrded  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
amone  them.  The  one  day's  earnings  which 
they  had  formerly  contributed  did  not  sat- 
isfy them,  and  they  made  quite  large  sub- 
scriptions in  money  to  this  object.  In  re- 
gard to  real  spiritual  progress,  in  connection 
with  these  wonderful  outward  developments, 
the  missionaries  spoke  fiivorably  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  saw  the  converts  abounding 
in  labors,  in  sacrifices,  and  in  efforts  to  bring 
their  relatives  to  renounce  idolatry  and  em- 
brace Christianity. 

An  out-station  was  commenced  this  year 
about  12  miles  from  Trichoor,  a  station  in 
Travancore,  among  a  class  of  heathens  called 
Nayards,  the  very  lowest  class  of  natives, 
who  lived  by  begging,  and  were  extremely 
ignorant.  Sevenl  dwelling  houses  were 
erected  for  them,  schools  were  opened,  and 
within  a  year  as  many  as  sixty  of  them 
were  under  instruction,  both  in  religion  and 
in  habits  of  industry. 

Madras  had  not,  for  several  years,  received 
its  proportionate  share  of  attention,  the  in- 
terest having  been  concentrated  more  upon 
the  southern  portion  of  the  field,  particu- 
larly Tinnevelley  and  Travancore.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  in  1845.  thirty  years 
from  the  commencement  oi  the  mission, 
there  were  but  three  congregations  in  Ma- 
dras, and  these  not  so  large  as  at  an  earlier 
period.  An  urgent  appeal  was  made  for 
more  missionaries,  but  the  society  could  not 
respond  favorably,  as  they  had  no  more  men 
to  send.  Two  years  hiter,  however,  more 
missionaries  arrived,  and  the  mission  was 
much  strengthened  and  revived. 

The  Tinnevelly  mission  was  again  subdi- 
vided in  1845,  making  11  districts,  with  14 
missionary  clergymen.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  Chnstian  instruction  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  these  eleven  districts,  amounted  to 
23,868,  and  in  January  1846,  they  had  in- 
creased to  30,698.  The  number  of  baptised 
eonverts  was  now  12,525.    A  similar  sue 
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oess  attended  the  labors  of  the  '^  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,"  occupying  in  some  measure  the  same 
field,  and  of  which  fraternal  mention  is 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  So* 
ciety.  But  while  Christianity  was  thus  ad- 
vancing, and  whole  villages  were  demolish- 
ing their  idols  and  embracing  the  Gospel, 
a  spirit  of  violent  persecution  was  rising. 
In  one  district,  several  houses  of  worship 
were  destroyed,  converts  were  handled  with 
violence,  and  many  were  falsely  accused; 
but  in  spite  of  all  Uiis,  1402  souls  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  in  that  very  district, 
within  six  months.  In  the  latter  part  of 
/  this  year  (1845)  the  persecution  became 
more  systematic  and  violent.  A  mob  of 
more  than  3,000  attacked  some  Christian 
villages,  robbed  the  people  of  all  their  goods, 
and  beat  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
The  destruction  of  property  was  great.  A 
civil  force  at  length  interfered,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance.  Some  of  the  con- 
verts were  led,  through  fear,  to  renounce 
Christianity,  but  the  great  body  of  them  re- 
mained firm,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
wrote,  a  few  months  later,  "  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  unshaken  and  uncom- 
promising attachment  which,  during  this 
trying  season,  these  poor  people  have  mani- 
fested. They,  as  well  as  some  of  the  cate- 
chists,  have  worked  night  and  day  to  sup- 
port the  Christian  cause,  and  with  an  alacri- 
ty and  zeal  which  have  often  revived  my 
own.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  do  not 
know  what)  at  times,  I  should  have  done. 
I  know  also,  that  some  of  them  have  resist- 
ed temptations  which  an  English  Christian 
is  little  prepared  to  resist, — ^bribes,  and  such 
things." 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  visited  the  Tinne- 
velly  missions  in  1845,  and  in  his  report  he 
says, "  More  than  18,000  souls  have  renounced 
idolatry  and  placed  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  since  January  1841,  when  I 
last  visited  these  missions.  Thus,  in  four 
years  and  a  half,  the  Christian  community 
m  Tinnevelly  has  doubled  itself^the  increase 
during  that  period  being  equal  to  the  total 
increase  of  tne  fifty-four  years  which  pre- 
ceded it" 

Many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  persecu- 
tions were,  in  the  following  year,  tried  and 
punished,  but  some  escaped  altogether ;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions had  some  of  them  considerably  di- 
minished. But  this  did  not  hinder  others, 
in  great  numbers,  from  coming  forward  to 
fill  their  places.  About  this  time  the  sub- 
ject of  caste  was  taken  up  by  the  missiona- 
ries in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up,  condemning  it  in  the  severest 
terms,  with  a  solemn  pledge  forever  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  to  discourage  it  both  by  word 
and  example.     This   protest   and   pledge 


every  native  teacher  was  required  to  sign, 
before  he  could  become  a  candidate  f(H*  holy 
orders. 

The  most  diligent  attention  continued  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  Syrian  population,  in 
the  Travancore  district.  While  tne  progress 
here  was  slow,  compared  with  that  in  Tlnne* 
velly,  the  missionaries  still  felt  justified  in 
saying  that  there  was  a  shaking  among  the 
Syrians — a  state  of  great  disorganization  in 
their  church,  and  a  general  dissatisfactioD 
with  their  religion  and  a  willingness  to  re- 
ceive the  trutlu  Two  years  later  (1851)  s 
missionary  remarks,  that  although  the  Syri- 
ans hold  many  doctrines  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  there  is  this 
wide  essential  difference  between  the  two 
churches,  viz. :  that  the  Syrians  do  not  dis- 
allow the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  nei- 
ther do  they  mutilate  the  sacred  text,  like 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terpretation ;  but  the  authorized  version  is 
acknowledged  by  them,  and  they  profess  to 
draw  their  doctrines  from  thence.  Still  a 
year  later,  the  same  missionary  says,  *'  Some 
great  crisis  is  probably  at  hand,  with  regard 
to  the  Syrian  church  in  this  place.  The 
whole  Syrian  community  is  in  a  most  divided 
state,  and  many  are  anxious  to  be  joined  to 
a  purer  faith."  This  missionary  had  widely 
distributed  the  word  of  God  among  the 
12,000  Syrians  of  his  district,  when  a  Romish 
priest  ordered  the  people  to  bring  all  these 
books  to  his  church,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  collected 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  Opposition  of 
this  nature  from  the  Catholics,  was  among 
the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  the  mission  among  the  Syrian  people. 

Slavery  is  spoken  of  as  prevailing  exten- 
sively in  Travancore,  the  slaves  numbering 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
They  are  an  extremely  degraded  cUss,  being 
regiuded  by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  by 
the  laborers,  as  utterly  unclean  and  pollut- 
ing. "  Their  persons  are  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters,  by  whom  they  are 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  and  are  often 
worse  treated."  Yet  even  these  slaves  were 
often  reached,  and  brought  under  Christian 
influences. 

The  intelligence  from  the  Madras  and 
South  India  missions  is  to  the  close  of  1852. 
Much  that  is  of  special  interest  might  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  statements,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  Tinnevelly  and  Te- 
loogoo  missions,  but  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
furuier  details.  It  hae  been  seen  that  this 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  mission, 
extending  over  a  period  of  48  years,  has 
been  conducted  on  a  very  broad  scale,  and 
upon  principles  as  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic as  they  have  been  Christian.  For 
learning,  practical  wisdom,  and  sincere  and 
unremitting  exertions  for  the  temp'iral  and 
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Bpiritual  eleyation  of  the  heathen,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  society  in  Southern  India 
haye  been  distinguished,  not  less,  certainly, 
^an  those  in  any  other  field.  The  results 
of  these  labors  appear  in  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  the  Church  of  England 
missions  in  Hindostan. 

Bombay. — The  Church  of  England  com- 
menced its  mission  in  Bombay  in  1820,  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr  Kenney.    Although 
it  was  not  a  new  field,  the  American  Board 
having  had  an  efficient  mission  there  for 
eight  years,  yet  Mr.  Kenney  occupied  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  station,  and  had  the 
Mahratta  language  to  learn.    After  laboring 
with  great  zeal  and  success  for  five  years,  his 
return  to  England  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  health  of  his  family,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bev.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Steward. 
Mr.  Kenney  had  established  three  schools 
for  boys,  with  113  scholars,  but  no  school  for 
girls  had  yet  been  opened.    Mrs.  Steward 
soon  died,  and  Mr.  Steward  left  for  another 
field.    Other  laborers  succeeded  from  time 
to  time,  but  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the 
operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Bombay  and  Western  India  were  quite 
limited.    They  had  however  established  a 
mission  at  Nassuck,  100  miles  east  of  Bom- 
bay, and  at  both  these  places  they  had  opened 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  multitudes  of  people, 
and  the  Arch-Deacon  of  Bombay  was  led  to 
remark  that  "  much  precious  seed  was  vege- 
tating in  the  hearts  of  natives,  though  little 
appeared   externally."    For  the    last   few 
years  more  visible  fruits  have  appeared,  at 
Bombay  and  at  Nassuck.    The  latter  place 
has  a  population  of  30,000,  and  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  pilgrims,  and  the  seat   and 
centre   of   Brahminism  in  Western  India. 
Here  the  missionaries  have  had  to  encounter 
very  fierce  opposition,  the  Brahmins  having 
become  enraged  at  the  weakened  influence 
of  Hindooism  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  received   instruction    in   the  mission 
schools,  and  particularly  on  account  of  tho 
relinquishment  of    caste  by  two  Brahmin 
youths.     The  Brahmins  even  expressed  the 
belief  that  they  should  be  able  to  expel  the 
missionaries,  who,  nevertheless,  went  steadily 
on  with  their  labors.    Considerable  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Mahratta,  and  preaching 
tours  were  frequently  performed  into  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.    In  the  So- 
ciety's report  for  1852,  they  say.  "  The  mis- 
sionaries at  Bombay  and  Nassuck  are  perse- 
verine  in  their  patient  and  faithful  labors, 
thoi^  they  have  hitherto  reaped  but  little 
fruit,  and  can  scarcely  discern  its  promise. 
The  advantages  which  have  been  gained  have 
been  chiefly  the  formation  of  schools,  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
tracts,  and  that  increased  respect  and  atten- 
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tion  to  Christian  truth  which  form  an  impor- 
tant vantage  ground  for  future  operatons." 

In  1843  mention  is  made  of  an  Asylum  at 
Nassuck  for  poor  and  destitute  natives,  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  of  the  benevolent ;  and 
here  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  inmates,  some  of 
whom  received  the  Gospel  and  were  bap- 
tized. The  last  notice  of  this  mission  is  in 
the  Church  Missionary  Record  for  May, 
1853,  in  which  the  missionaries  say,  "  There 
are  no  great  achievements  to  tell  of—- no 
brilliant  successes  to  call  forth  acclamations. 
Our  pages  contain  nought  but  the  record  of 
humble,  patient  and  persevering  labors,  'car- 
ried on  amid  much  natural  discouragement, 
but  sustained  by  the  gracious  assurance  that 
they  who  are  called  to  do  the  work  of  ^e 
Lord  shall  find  that  their  labor  is  not  in 
vain."  The  native  congregation  at  Bombay, 
at  this  period,  numbered  56,  of  whom  22 
were  communicants.  There  was  also  a 
divinity  class  of  four  students,  and  a  "  Money 
Institution,"  so  called,  containing  in  the 
English  department  230,  and  in  the  Marathi 
department  175  pupils.  The  vernacular 
schools  were  eighteen  in  number,  eight  for 
girls  and  ten  for  boys,  the  former  containing 
362  pupils,  and  the  latter  630.  At  Nassuck 
there  was  one  English  school,  containing  20 
boys,  four  Marathi  schools  with  272  boys, 
and  one  Hindostanee  school  with  16  pupils. 
At  Junin,  cast  of  Bombay  about  100  miles, 
little  had  been  done,  the  station  having  been 
occupied  only  a  short  time.  The  Sinde  mis- 
sion was  commenced  as  late  as  1850,  and 
presents  no  facts  of  importance.  A  com- 
plete summary  of  the  six  stations  of  the 
Church  of  England  mission  in  Western 
India,  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  table. 

Calcutta  and  North  India, — The  Church 
Society's  mission  in  Calcutta,  was  com- 
menced in  1816,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jetter.  Early 
attention  was  paid  to  schools,  and  to  print- 
ing and  circulating  religious  tracts.  Success 
attended  these  labors,  and  in  1824  the  num- 
ber of  schools  reported  was  22,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  500,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  females.  Great  interest  was 
awakened  on  the  subject  of  female  education 
in  India,  and  a   ^  Ladies'  Society"  for  this 

Eurpose  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of 
ady  Amherst.  At  an  examination  of 
female  schools  in  February,  1825,  out  of  323 
girls,  in  eleven  schools,  292  came  together. 
They  were  examined  in  Watts'  Catechism 
and  the  New  Testament,  to  the  gratification 
and  surprise  of  all  present. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  1827,  was 
an  afflictive  event  to  the  Calcutta  mission. 
He  had  been  in  India  but  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  in  that  short  period  had 
visited  almost  every  station  where  a  Chris- 
tian church  could  be  assembled,  performing 
not  only  the  higher  duties  of  his  oflice,  but 
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the  more  humble  and  hiborions  duties  of  an 
ordinary  pastor.  He  had  thus  become 
known  to  all  his  clergy  and  people,  in  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
wilder  tracts  of  Central  India,  in  the  stations 
of  Guzerat,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Western 
Coast,  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  southern  proyinces  of  India,  me  scene 
of  his  last  labors,  and  henceforth  of  his 
dearest  memory."  The  Bishop  on  coming 
in  from  a  laborious  tour,  in  wnich  he  haa 
confirmed  a  large  number  of  persons,  went 
to  the  bath  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  found  dead  beneath  the  water. 

The  missions  at  Calcutta  were  not  at  any 
time  conducted  upon  so  liberal  a  scale  as  in 
some  other  places,  and  yet  there  is  evidence 
of  great  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  mission- 
aries and  teachers,  who  from  time  to  time 
were  called  to  labor  here.  In  the  report  for 
1852,  the  number  of  native  Christians  under 
the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, was  stated  at  230.  Services  were  held 
in  the  mission  chapel,  both  in  Bengali  and 
Hindostanee,  and  preaching  to  the  neathen 
was  regularly  kept  up,  in  the  vernacular 
languages,  both  at  out-stations  and  in  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  this  mis- 
sion, schools  of  various  grades  and  depart- 
ments have  been  maintamed.  In  1853  the 
boys'  boarding  school  embraced  28  pupils, 
and  a  similar  school  for  girls  had  30  pupils. 
The  vernacular  schools  connected  with  the 
mission  had  an  average  attendance  of  660 
boys.  At  an  out-station  a  little  distance 
from  Calcutta,  there  was,  at  the  above  date, 
a  boys'  school  containing  87  pupils,  and  also 
-a  school  for  girls  with  25  pupils.  These 
were  taught  not  only  in  books,  but  in  needle- 
work, cooking,  &c.  The  English  school  con- 
'toined  350  pupils. 

The  native  press  in  Calcutta  has  been  con- 
ducted with  much  energy,  though  not  en- 
tirely under  missionary  control.  Rev.  J. 
Lon^,  who  at  the  last  accounts  had  a  con- 
nection with  this  department,  writes,  *'  Cal- 
cutta, sends  out  from  native  presses,  annual- 
ly, not  less  than  30,000  volumes  in  Bengali. 
Among  these  are  more  than  twelve  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Some  forty  native 
presses  furnish  a  supply  of  intellectual  food, 
much  of  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to 
'Christianity.  Calcutta  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
very  important  sphere,  and  I  have  given  to 
it  as  much  time  as  I  could  spare." 

At  a  little  earlier  period  Mr.  Long  gives  a 
yiew  of  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  field,  which 
is  so  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  that 
parts  of  it  may  with  propriety  be  quoted : 
"In  the  city  is  a  population  of  at  least 
500,000,  and  within  a  ludius  of  flfleen  miles 
a  population  of  more  than  2,000,000.  It  is 
the  centre  of  missionary  operations  from 
Vorth    India— the  heart  of  Bengal    .AU 


translations  of  the  Scriptures,  mle^  for  their 
circulating,  the  translation  of  tracts,  the 
printing  of  Christian  school  books,  the 
machinery  of  missions, — all  are  managed  by 
committees  in  Calcutta,  and  chiefly  by  the 
extra  labors  of  missionaries ;  for  were  it  not 
for  the  exertions  of  missionaries,  all  these 
committees  would  languish,  or  perhaps  be- 
come defunct.  Many  benevolent  European 
gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  who  are  bronght  into 
connection  with  the  missionaries,  have  their 
attention  directed  to  certain  branches  of 
missionary  work,  which  they  support  very 
liberally.'' 

''Calcutta,  as  far  as  regards  education,  in 
some  respects  resembles  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford. Thousands  of  youths  come  and  lodge 
in  Calcutta  for  the  sole  purpose  of  their  edu- 
cation. Of  my  scholars— 150  in  number — 
who  study  the  Bible,  Home's  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  Milton,  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  four-fifths  merely  take  lodgings  in 
CalcutU,  while  their  parents  live  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  country.  Educational 
labors  afford  a  gr^at  field  here.  There  are 
more  than  100,(X)0  boys  in  Calcutta,  of  whom 
not  more  than  10,000  attend  school.  *  * 
What  a  6cene  for  missionary  labors.  Be- 
sides, it  is  generally  admitted  that  Calcutta 
missionaries  do  twice  as  much  work  as 
those  in  the  country.  Their  sphere  of  labor 
is  near  them ;  they  have  not  to  exhaust  their 
physical  energies  in  traveling,  &c.  All  the 
labor  connected  with  translations,  a  native 
Christian  literature,  &c.,  is  performed  almost 
entirely  by  Calcutta  missionaries  ;  and  yet 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  always 
been  weak  in  Calcutta.  The  *  Scotch  Mis 
sionary  Society  have  five  laborers,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  five,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  six,  while  our  Society 
have  only  Mr.  Sandys  and  myself.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  I  faiave  long  been  of  opinion 
that  Calcutta  is  the  Waterloo  of  India, — ^the 
depot  where  the  grand  battle  between 
Christianity  and  Hindooism  will  be  fought. 
The  English  language  is  sweeping  away  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  any  linger- 
ing attachment  that  may  remain  to  Brah- 
minism,  in  the  minds  of  youth,  and  now  is 
the  glorious  era  to  control  the  storm,  and 
direct  the  mental  eneigies  into  the  path  of 
salvation." 

Since  the  above  was  written  another  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Bost)  has  arrived  in  Calcutta. 
In  other  respects  Mr.  Long's  remarks  apply 
to  the  present  state  of  that  mission. 

Benares, — TTiis  is  a  city  of  great  import- 
ance, and  is  about  500  miles  north-west  of 
Calcutta.  The  mission  here  was  commenced 
in  1817,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Morris  and  Adling- 
ton,  successively  schoolmaster,  catechist, 
and  preacher ;  but  of  their  labors  little  is 
recorded.    They  were  succeeded  by  other 
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lab<»«rs,  who  remained  bnt  a  short  6me,  and 
for  many  years  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  systematic  effort.  Gradually  however,  a 
change  took  place,  and  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  tnis  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Church  Society's  missions 
in  North  India* 

The  mission  premises  are  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  the  canton- 
ments, at  a  Tillage  called  Sigra.  Hie  en- 
closure contains  about  ^Yfd  acres  of  ground. 
The  situation  is  airy,  healthy,  and  quiet, 
with  three  large  and  one  small  bungalows 
(houses),  the  former  designed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  ordained  missionaries,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  European  schoolmasters.  There  is 
another  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  Chris- 
tian orphan  boys,  who  form  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  mission  ;  and  not  fkr  distant 
is  the  school  establishment  for  the  native 
girls.  In  the  city  of  Benares,  and  connected 
with  the  mission,  there  is  a  large  school  for 
native  boys,  founded  by  a  native,  named  Jai 
Kalrain,  who  left  at  his  death  two  bunga- 
lows, the  rent  of  which  should  apply  to  its 
support,  and  also  a  large  building  to  be  used 
as  a  school  house  and  residence.  Govern- 
ment added  a  liberal  monthly  donation,  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions connected  with  the  mission.  It  is 
called  "  Jai  Nairain's  College,*^  and  has  at 
preset  about  500  students,  which  is  as 
many  as  the  building  will  accommodate.  At 
the  utst  dates,  an  enlargement  of  the  prem- 
ises had  been  commenced.  The  Brahmin 
boys  outnumber  those  of  any  other  caste. 
The  usual  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  raMntained  for  many  years  with  in- 
creasing interest.  A  pleasing  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Record  for  November,  1853,  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  "  heathen  girls' 
school,''  vi2. :  that  during  the  whole  year  the 
school  had  not  been  once  closed  on  account 
of  a  heathen  festival.  She  had  told  the 
girls  that  she  desired  their  attendance  on 
those  days  especially,  that  their  minds  might 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  ceremonies 
practiced. 

The  native  Christian  congregation  at 
Benares  numbers  314  individuals.  The  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  there  are  five,  devote 
much  time  to  itinerating  among  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages,  and  they 
usually  nftve  no  lack  of  hearers  and  dispu- 
ters. 

Birdwan. — At  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
the  corresponding  committee  received  a 
commtimcation  from  Lieutenant  Stewart, 
stationed  at  Birdwan,  40  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta^  proposing  an  extensive  plan  of  native 
schools  at  and  near  that  place.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  in  a  short  time  ten 
schools  were  established,  one  at  Birdwan, 
and  the  others  in  places  not  far  distant. 
Within  a  year  frfm  their  commencement 


there  were  1,000  children  in  these  schools, 
all  taught  in  the  Bengalee  language.  The 
number  of  schools  was  subsequently  in- 
creased, but  disbanded  again  for  the  want  of 
means  to  sustain  so  many.  The  present 
number  is  ten,  and  in  the  last  report — 1853 — 
the  missionary  says,  "The  number  of 
heathen  children  who  enjoy  plain  education, 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion,  is  about 
500.  In  these  schools  yon  meet  the  proud 
Brahmin  sitting  at  the  side  of,  or  below,  the 
Sudra,  in  harmony  and  love,  deriving  the 
same  instruction.  The  fear  of  having 
youths  taught  in  mission  schools  has,  in 
this  neighborhood,  almost  passed  away." 
Particular  mention  is  made  in  the  circular  of 
the  Board  for  October  of  last  year,  of  the 
orphan  girls'  school,  with  150  orphans,  up- 
wards of  30  of  whom  had  died  while  re- 
ceiving their  education,  some  of  them  veiy 
happily.  "This,"  says  the  teacher,  Afrs. 
Weitbrecht,  "has  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  branches  of  our 
work  in  this  mission,  and  has  often  sustained 
our  spirits  when  all  besides  has  been  dark 
and  trying." 

Krishnagur, — ^This  station  is  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta  and  was  commenced 
in  1831.  The  work  was  continued  in  the 
usual  way,  instruction  being  given  in  schools, 
chapels,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts,  tUl  1835,  when  a  bit- 
ter persecution  arose  against  a  sect  com- 
posed partly  of  Hindoos  and  partly  of  Mus- 
sulmans, called  "Kurta  Bhoja,"  worship- 
ers of  the  Creator.  They  worshiped  one 
God,  had  nothing  to  do  with  idols,  and  be- 
lieved that  God  would  come  into  the  world 
in  human  form.  They  bore  persecution  with 
great  patience,  and  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Deerr,  on  visiting  them,  was  convinced  of 
their  sincerity,  and  was  led  to  admire  es- 
pecially the  great  love  and  affection  which 
they  bore  one  to  another.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Deerr  renewed  his  visit,  and  was  received 
with  increased  cordiality.  He  established 
public  worship  among  them,  in  which  they 
united  with  much  joy;  and  upon  this  a 
more  rigorous  persecution  commenced 
against  them.  They  were  treated  as  out  of 
the  pale  of  heathenism,  their  caste  was 
gone,  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
taken  from  them,  and  only  restored  by  an 
order  from  the  magistrate.  In  1838,  the 
leading  men  in  ten  villages  belonging  to  this 
sect,  avowed  their  belief  in  the  Gospel,  and 
after  instruction,  were  baptized  into  the 
Christian  faith.  They  straigntway  confessed 
Christ  before  the  heathen,  and  established 
public  worship  in  their  villages.  This  crea- 
ted great  excitement,  and  a  still  more  violent 
opposition  was  the  result.  But  the  truth 
spread,  the  Christians  were  more  in  earnest 
inquirers  were  multiplied,  and  the  Word  of 
God  prevailed* 
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At  the  requeetof  the  Ooiresponding  Com- 
nittee,  the  Bichop  of  Calcutta  made  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  inveetigaUon  into  the  facts, 
and  made  a  written  report,  from  which  the 
fdlowing  is  extracted : 

'^It  appears  that  hetween  fifty-fiye  and 
sixty  vilhi^s  are  tlursting  for  the  waters  of 
life,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They 
stretch  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Krishnagur  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  and  to  the  south-west  fifteen  or 
twenty.  The  numbers  described  as  pre- 
pared for  baptism,  in  yarious  measures  of 
course,  is  between  3,000  and  3,500.  The 
Arch-Deacon  assisted  himself  at  the  recep- 
tion of  about  500  souls,  including  women 
and  children,  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
there  seems  the  fairest  prospect,  if  we  can 
but  enter  the  wide  and  enectuial  door  in 
time,  that  not  only  these  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, but  the  whole  population  of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  villages,  may  receive  the  Christian 
faith.  Such  a  glorious  scene  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  our  longing  eyes  in  Ben- 
gal; and  after  making  aU  deductions  for 
overstatements,  sanguine  hopes,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  mighty  work  of  divine  grace  is 
begun, — a  work  wide  and  permanent,  as  we 
trust, — a  work  for  which  our  fathers  in 
India,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Martyn,  Thomason, 
and  Bps.  Corrie,  Middleton,  and  Heber, 
would  have  blessed  and  praised  God  in  the 
loudest  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy." 

Archdeacon  Dealtry,  who  visited  the  dis- 
trict^ and  made  very  diligent  and  patient  in- 
vestigations as  to  Uie  origin  and  nistory  of 
the  sect,  says : 

"It  appears  that  they  have  been  about 
sixty  years  settled  on  the  banks  of  Jelingha, 
(a  branch  of  the  Ganges).  They  cidled 
themselves  'Kurta  Bhoja,'  worshipers  of 
the  Creator.  They  had  some  connection 
with  the  secf  of  Dervishes,  supposed  to 
abound  in  Persia.  They  had  a  firm  notion 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence all  idolatry,  held  very  slightly  if  at  all 
by  caste,  and  considered  the  test  of  prose- 
ly tism,  not  eating,  but  praying  to  the  one 
true  God.  They  showed  an  acquaintance 
generally  with  the  lost  estate  and  sinful  na- 
ture of  man,  with  the  incarnation  and  holy 
life  of  Christ,  with  the  atonement,  justifica- 
tion, and  sanctification,  in  their  substantial 
import,  and  with  the  necessity  of  following 
Christ's  example.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  their  religion,  and 
?rayer  to  him  was  the  test  of  discipleship. 
hey  had  learnt  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Dr.  Watts' 
Catechism.  It  appeared  further,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  that  they  were  willing 
to  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  endure  what- 
ever persecutions  might  come  upon  them." 

The  result  was,  that  the  Archdeacon  said 
to  the  missionaries,  ^^  Can  any  forbid  water, 


that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  sanctifying 
influences,  as  well  as  we  7"  And  upon  tiieir 
unanimous  vote,  baptism  was  administered 
to  them  in  separate  companies,  and  from 
village  to  village,  to  the  number  of  o?cr 
1,000.  In  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  vis- 
ited the  Krishnagur  district  in  person,  and 
after  surveying  the  villages  and  conversing 
with  the  Christians,  he  said,  "I  have  not  a 
word  to  retract  on  reading  over  my  commu- 
nications of  1839.  Time  has  only  developed 
and  confirmed  the  statements  then  made." 

In  1845,  the  Papists  made  an  incursion  into 
these  Christian  villages,  under  the  lead  of  a 
Spanish  Jesuit  Priest,  with  a  view  to  seduce 
to  Popery  the  numerous  converts  from 
heathenism.  They  came  with  large  chari- 
table funds,  and  secured  an  extensive  piece 
of  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  chief  station, 
with  a  view  to  erect  thereon  a  church,  dwell- 
ing house,  school,  Slc,  With  much  force  and 
justice  do  the  society,  in  their  report,  speak 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  "  turning  aside 
from  the  130  millions  of  heathen  in  India,  to 
address  its  labors  to  a  few  recent  Christian 
converts  who  had  been  taught  and  fostered 
by  the  care  of  others,  thus  seeking  to  en- 
large its  borders,  according  to  its  ancient 
character,  foreshown  in  the  word  of  God, 
through  the  apostasy  of  Christians  rather 
than  through  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then." For  a  time  the  efibrts  of  this  Jesuit 
appeared  successful,  but  after  two  years  it 
is  recorded,  that  "the  priest  who  had  in- 
truded upon  our  work  and  led  astray  many 
of  our  converts  to  his  errors,  has  been  ar- 
rested in  his  career,  and  has  evidently  failed 
of  his  designs..  Most  of  his  converts  are 
very  anxious  to  be  re-admitted  into  our 
conununion." 

Although  there  were  many  apostasies 
from  time  to  time,  of  those  wno  "did  run 
well,"  yet  a  favorable  account  is  given  of 
the  stability  and  Christian  consistency  of  a 
large  number  of  the  professed  converts,  and 
in  very  few  instances  has  there  been  a  more 
signal  display  of  the  grace  of  God  among 
the  heathen,  than  at  Krishnagur.  In  1848, 
the  missionaries  say,  "  Seventeen  years  ago 
the  name  of  Krishnagur  first  appeared  in  the 
records  of  our  society,  as  an  out-station  to 
Bird  wan.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
missionary  to  disturb  the  unbroken  heathen- 
ism of  the  district  Now,  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  reports  missions  and 
mission  work  as  rooted  and  settied  in  the 
land  as  firmly  as  the  English  people  are  in 
India,  and  more  so."  Seven  stations  were 
occupied,  substantial  and  durable  churches, 
school  houses  and  dwelling  houses,  had  been 
built,  neat  and  convenient  cottages  had 
sprung  up  in  all  the  Christian  villages,  and 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  school 
teachers  were  attended  with  the  most  grati- 
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fyxDg  snocess.  Were  there  fspace  for  it,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  present  mnch  more 
fall  details  of  the  revival  in  this  district,  and 
of  its  results ;  but  the  narrative  must  be 
closed,  with  a  reference  to  the  Ohurch  Mis- 
sionary Record  for  1837,  and  onward,  for  a 
complete  historjr  of  the  work. 

Cktmar, — This  station  is  near  Benares,  far 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  its  mis- 
sionarj  operations  date  a  little  earlier  than 
those  of  Benares.  But  it  has  seldom,  if  at 
any  time,  had  more  than  one  missionary, 
and  less  has  been  expended  upon  it  thim 
upon  almost  any  other  station  of  the  Church 
Society,  of  so  long  continuance.  The  most 
recent  report  says,  ^  This  station  cannot  be 
continued  much  longer  on  the  Society's  list, 
being  only  occasionally  visited  by  a  mission- 
ary, and  the  native  Christian  flock  consist- 
ing of  persons  connected  with  the  canton- 
ment, and  therefore  properly  belonging  to 
the  ministeriid  charge  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
station." 

MinU, — ^The  first  missionary  to  this  sta- 
tion, which  is  about  32  miles  north-east  of 
Delhi,  and  near  the  Ganges,  arrived  in  1815. 
It  was  considered  an  important  position, 
and  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the  mission 
was  conducted  with  ordinary  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, though  the  number  of  laborers  was 
never  great.  In  1842  tiie  station  was  left 
without  a  missionary,  only  the  Government 
chaplain  being  on  theground.  In  his  appeal 
fornelp,  he  says,  *'l£ere  is  still  a  native 
flock  of  32  Christians,  without  a  pastor,  and 
altogether  depending  on  the  care  of  a  native 
reader.  The  widowed  state  of  the  mission 
is  a  constant  source  of  grief  to  the  local 
committee.'*  At  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  speaks  of  this  mission  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  that  part  of  India,  and  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  ^tirely  extinct — a  mis- 
sion with  aH  the  heavr  external  apparatus 
complete — a  mission  which  possesses  a  mis- 
sion residence,  with  alms-houses  for  native 
Christians  when  destitute — a  mission  in  one 
of  the  largest  stations,  and  most  healthy,  in 
all  India,  and  where  almost  unlimited  funds 
might  be  raised  if  it  were  vigorously  sus- 
tained. In  1846,  after  four  years'  suspen- 
sion of  operations,  a  missionary,  Rev.  Mr. 
lAmb,  was  provided  for  this  station,  and  its 
prospects  brightened.  During  the  four  years 
preceding  1850,  eleven  adults  were  baptized, 
and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity*, ^e  latest  account  is  contained  in 
the  Kecord  for  November,  1853,  when  the 
congregation  of  native  worshipers  num- 
bered 150,  the  English  school  contained 
about  fifty  boys,  houses  had  been  built  for 
widows,  and  the  Christian  village  was  ex- 
tending its  limits.  Mirut  is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  the  distinguished  native 
catecnist.  Anund  Messeeh,  was  baptized,  in 
1816,  and  where  he  commenced  those  labors 


which  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions  in  India. 

Delhi, — For  several  years  Delhi  was  tha 
seat  of  an  interesting  mission,  chiefly  under 
the  care  of  Anund  Messeen,  the  distin- 
guished native  catechist  and  reader.  He 
had  been  for  some,  time  a  teacher  at  Mirul 
not  far  distant,  and  his  first  visit  to  Delhi 
after  his  conversion  appears  to  have  been  in 
1818,  his  wife,  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
being  there,  and  some  hope  of  their  conver- 
sion being  entertained.  While  tiiere  a  re- 
port was  in  circulation,  that  a  number  of 
strangers  from  several  villages  to  the  west 
of  Delhi  had  assembled  ti^ther,  nobody 
knew  why,  in  a  place  near  the  imperial  city, 
and  were  busily  employed  in  friendly  con- 
versation, and  in  reading  some  books  in 
their  possession,  which  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce their  caste,  to  bind  themseWes  to 
love  and  to  associate  with  one  another,  and 
intermarry  only  among  their  own  sect,  and 
to  lead  a  strict  and  holy  life.  Anund  imme- 
diately set  off  for  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  found  about  500  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  seated  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  employed  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation. On  nir&er  inquiry  it  turned  out 
that  these  people  belonged  to  a  sect  of  na- 
tive Christians,  called  Saadks^  and  that  the 
book  they  had  was  the  New  Testament, 
Many  copies  of  it  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  party,  some  printed,  in  the  Hindostanee 
tongue,  and  some  written.  They  professed 
great  love  for  this  book,  called  it  the  book 
of  God,  and  said  that  the  written  copies 
they  wrote  themselves,  shaving  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Subsequent 
investigations  led  to  the  discovery,  that 
these  poor  strangers  had  existed  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  for  5  or  6  years,  having  separated 
themselves  from  the  authority  and  control 
of  the  Brahmins,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  things,  being  disgusted  by  their 
tyranny  and  extortion,  as  well  as  determined 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  more  freely 
in  matters  of  religion,  before  this  general 
secession  of  the  Saadhs,  the  Brahmins,  it  is 
said,  had  hated  them,  and  subjected  them  to 
such  exorbitant  exactions  as  to  cause  general 
misery  and  discontent.  When  once  the 
leaven  of  their  discontent  began  to  work, 
their  numbers  increased  daily,  and  their 
tenets  continued  to  spread.  The  particular 
tract  of  countrv  occupied  by  the  Saadhs, 
lay  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  Delhi, 
some  fifty  miles.  They  had  five  villages,  in 
one  of  which  was  found  ten  copies  of  the 
Gospel,  which  they  accounted  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  would  give  any  thing  fat  a 
lamr  supply. 

In  his  tour  among  these  villages,  Anund 
Messeeh  was  received  with  great  reverence, 
and  would  have  been  almost  worshiped  haa 
he  not  rebuked  such  a  tendeni^.    At  the 
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prineipftl  village,  the  people  g»theied  to- 
gether every  nighty  for  worship,  each  pny- 
mg  extemporaneously,  and  blessing  and 
praising  the  one  tnie  God  for  all  his  mercies. 
It  was  with  particular  referenoe  to  the 
oaie  and  instruction  of  these  people,  that 
Messeeh,  about  this  time,  was  stationed  at 
Delhi,  for  there  the  Saados  could  visit  him, 
and  he  in  turn  could  visit  them  at  their 
houses,  so  that  they  would  be  sure  of  religi- 
ous instruction.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
copies  of  l^e  Gospel  in  their  possession  were 
those  distributed  by  a  missicmaiy,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  on  an  exploring  tour  in 
that  quarter.  Favorable  accounts  continued 
to  be  received  of  Anund's  labors,  until  1827, 
when  he  was  removed  from  Delhi  to  another 
station,  and  subsequently  to  this  the  intelli- 
ffence  respecting  the  Saadhs  is  y&ej  impeov 
hcL  A  mil  account  of  them  may  bo  seen  in 
the  Missionary  Begister,  for  1818,  pp.  17, 
•1x1203. 

AgTa» — Incipient  missionary  labcnrs  appear 
to  have  been  commenced  at  Agra,  some  50 
miles  south  of  Delhi,  as  early  as  1815.  The 
mission  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Corrie,  chaplain  at  this  station, 
assisted  by  a  native  Christian,  Abdool  Mes- 
aeeh,  whose  character  and  labors  are  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  An  in* 
stitution  for  orphan  children  was  an  object 
of  special  care  at  this  nlace,  and  in  the 
calamitous  famine  of  1838,  when  300  chil- 
dren were  preserved  from  starvation  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  public,  these 
children  were  all  received  by  the  committee 
of  the  Orphan  Institution,  and  provided  with 
a  home  and  suitable  instruction.  Agra  has 
been  provided  with  schools  of  various 
Ijprades,  and  with  missionaries,  so  as  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  efiScient  and  important  of 
the  Church  Society  in  northern  India.  A 
new  building  for  the  high  school,  or  college, 
had  been  completed,  in  1853.  and  200  boys 
were  under  instructi<»i  in  this  institution. 
This  mission  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
printing  press^  and  many  of  the  orphan  boys 
have  labored  m  connection  with  it  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  own  support 

Jaur^pore, — This  was  an  extension  of  the 
Benares  mission,  effected  in  1838.  The  mis- 
sionary was  soon  removed,  however,  and  for 
four  years  this  station  was  without  a  mis- 
sionary. But  the  Becord  for  November, 
1853,  says,  ^  This  station  has  once  more  a 
resident  missionary,  and  a  small  Christian 
flock,  numbering  about  ^  individuals." 

Gorruc/rpore.^This place,  at  a  considerable 
distance  north-west  or  Calcutta,  was  visited 
from  Benares  in  1823,  and  a  mission  was 
commenced  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  now  one  missionary, 
two  native  congr^ations,  a  laige  English 
school,  orphan  schools,  and  a  vernacular 
school 


Bhagulpur. — ^Tba  misaion  at  this  piaoe 
was  commenced  in  1850,  and  at  the  last  ac- 
counts there  had  been  41  bt^tisms.  The 
hill  tribes  around  tiiis  mission  are  sud  to 
have  no  caste,  and  no  antiquated  system  of 
religion,  and  are  regarded  therefore  as  more 
likely  to  receive  the  GQq)el  freely  and  at 
once. 

Himalaua. — This  mission  was  commeneed 
in  1844.  Its  •labore  consisted  for  a  tkne  in 
the  establishment  of  small  villi^  schools, 
and  itinerating  among  the  pofmlation  of  the 
mountains,  but  it  became  a  very  important 
mission,  and  is  still  so  regarded.  Being  in 
the  mountain  regions  in  thie  north  of  fiindo- 
stan,  and  amoi^  a  people  little  known  before, 
some  notice  of  their  characteri  religion,  Ac, 
may  be  expected. 

The  principal  station  of  the  mission  is 
Kot-gurh,  situated  7,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  100  miles  from  the  plains  of 
India.  It  is  the  key  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
granary  of  all  the  countries  to  the  north  and 
east.  The  missionary,  Bev.  J.  D.  Prodmow, 
describes  the  countiy,  the  influence  of  the 
Sikh  war,  and  the  various  means  by  ^vHiich 
this  vast  field  had  been  opened  to  mission- 
ary  labor  $  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  people  themselves.  They 
consist  of  three  classes : 

^'Firet)  the  Hill  people,  wiio  ate  all  Hin- 
doos, though  their  ways  of  living  and  of 
worship  are  veiy  different  from  those  of  the 
plains.  In  their  rites,  th^  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  Jews  of  old.  They  cany 
their  Deotas — ^wooden  chairs  dressed  ii|S 
with  human  faces  fixed  to  them — on  their 
shoulders,  and  dance  before  ^m  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  as  the  Jews  of  old  before  the 
ark.  In  their  music,  their  observances  of 
the  new  moon,  fasting,  and  many  other 
things,  they  also  resemble  the  Jews;  but 
more  than  any  thing  else,  in  their  sacnfioes 
to  atone  the  wrath  of  the  Deota,  yvL, :  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  posts  and  doors 
of  the  temple  and  houses.  All  this  shows 
that  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalaya  mission 
at  Kot-gurh,  are  far  from  being  in  a  savage 
and  entirely  uncivilized  sta/te.  They  under- 
stand all  the  terms  of  our  religion.  I  never 
found  the  least  difficulty  in  making  them, 
even  the  womeiL  understand  the  great  traths 
of  the  Gospel,  if  only  brought  before  them 
in  simple  language.  To  the  Hindoo  moun- 
taineers, as  we  have  been  without  assistanoe, 
our  labon  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  con- 
fined." 

"  The  second  class  are  the  wandering  Ttf- 
tare,  or  the  Budhist  mountaineers  of  the 
higher  hills.  These  people  are  veiy  peculiar 
every  way,  in  their  habits,  religion,  langni^, 
&C.  They  come  down  frimi  the  high  table- 
lands by  thousands,  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  the  valleys,  ail  divided  into  small 
families,  bringing  theii  sheep  and  goats  aloiig 
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With  ihem,  together  wiih  the  prodnee  of 
their  coantiy, — ^raisins,  bomz,  wool,  dried 
apricots,  silk,  precious  stones,  ibc.  These 
they  dispose  of  daring  the  winter  months, 
feeding  their  flocks  in  the  yalleys  of  the 
rivers,  for  they  would  find  no  food  for  them 
in  their  own  country  at  this,  season  ;  and  in 
May  all  these  families  move  again  towards 
their  native  hills,  with  their  ba^  filled  with 
grain.  So  they  avoid  the  ^niiny  season  of 
the  lower  hills,  and  enjoy  the  nne  summer 
of  the  higher  hills.  These  wandering  tribes 
alone  form  a  veiy  interesting  field  of  labor. 
Their  religion  is  Budhism,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  monks  and  nuns  among  them." 

^  llie  third  class  is  the  Sikhs.  They  are 
all  of  one  caste,  and  are  readily  influenced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries.  Those 
of  them  who  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Oaunpore  and  Benares  are  very 
highly  spoken  of,  as  being  fiir  superior  to 
the  Hindoo  converts." 

As  to  the  success  of  this  mission,  Mr. 


Procknow  says,  "I  must  confess  with  deep 
humiliation,  visible  fruits  have  been  few ; 
but  considering  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  us  from  our  very  first  beginning 
until  now,  I  am  by  no  means  discouraged. 
The  seed  has  fallen  into  good  ground ;  it  will 
spring  up  in  God's  own  time."  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  success  to 
this,  and  many  other  new  and  important 
missions,  the  committee  say,  is  the  "  pao- 
city  of  missionary  laborers." 

The  Punjaub. — ^The  mission  to  the  Pun- 
jaub  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  two 
missionaries,  assisted  by  three  native  cate- 
chists  and  readers.  Portions  of  Scripture, 
books  and  tracts,  in  Punjaub,  Urdu,  and 
Hindi,  have  been  put  into  circulation.  A 
school  has  been  commenced,  with  50 
scholars,  half  of  whom  are  Sikhs,  and  the 
rest  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Punjaub  mission,  see  Mission- 
ary Intelligencer  for  May  and  November, 
1852. 
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SOCIXTT   FOR   THS  PrOPAOATIOIT  OF  THE 

CkMPKL. — ^This  society  commenced  its  ope- 
nticms  in  Hindostan  m  1818,  not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  Bishop  Middleton^  the  first 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  at  this  time  de- 
riding a  plan  for  the  foundation  at  Calcutta 
of  a  missionary  college,  but  as  the  Society's 
ibikds  were  pledged  to  already  existing  mis- 
sions in  the  western  world,  no  resource  was 
left  except  in  vigorous  efforts  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  income.  Accordingly  a 
nemoral  was  peesented  to  the  Prince  Re- 


gent, praying  that  a  royal  letter,  authorizing 
a  general  collection,  might,  as  in  former 
reigns,  be  issued ;  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  public  for  the  means  of  entering  upon 
that  new  sphere  of  labor  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Episcopate  in  India  had 
opened. 

Biahofp^s  College, — ^The  first  great  work, 
therefore,  to  which  the  Society,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Bishop,  gave  itself  in  India, 
was  the  foundation  of  a  Missionary  College 
near  Calcutta.    To  this    the   proceeds   of 
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the  royal  letter  of  1819,  amonntine  alto- 
gether to  £45,747,  were  devoted.  iSie  col- 
lege was  designed  on  a  scale  to  meet  not 
merely  the  present  wants  of  the  missions, 
jnt  such  as  would  be  required  by  a  growing 
church.  The  plan  combined  chapel,  hall, 
library,  and  printing-press  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  meant  to  afford  instruction, 
not  only  in  the  sacred  and  classical  languages, 
bat  also  in  the  principal  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  India.  Accommodation  was  to  be 
provided  for  three  professors  and  twenty 
students.  A  most  eligible  site,  about  four 
miles  below  Calcutta,  and  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  Hoogley,  was  presented  by  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company. 

The  original  object  of  the  college  was  the 
education  of  native,  East  Indian,  and  Euro- 
pean youth,  for  the  service  of  the  church ; 
but  the  college  was  some  years  afterwards 
enlarged  for  the  reception  of  law  students. 
Another  purpose  was  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Liturgy  into  the 
native  languages  of  India.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Mill  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal,  and  em- 
barked, in  company  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Alt,  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  as  P^fessor,  in  Augnst, 
1820.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however, 
before  the  necessary  buildings  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  actual  work  of  education 
did  not  commence  till  March,  1824,  which 
was  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Middleton,  to 
whom  the  College  owed  its  foundation,  and 
who  had  done  much  more  than  provide  for 
the  erection  of  the  material  fabric.  He  had 
suggested  that  a  connection  should  be  estab- 
Eshed  between  Bishop's  College  and  the 
*  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Clei^gy,"  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  which  might  generally  be 
looked  to  as  a  nursery  of  lads  who  might 
afterwards  be  transplanted  to  Calcutta,  and 
be  there  educated  for  the  same  ministry  as 
that  in  which  their  fathers  had  served, 
though  it  was  to  be  exercised  in  a  far  dis- 
tant land.  This  suggestion,  which  met  with 
the  cordial  and  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Society,  received  also  the  approbation  of  the 

fsvemors  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
hree  boys  were,  with  the  full  consent  of 
their  guardians,  at  once  dedicated  to  the 
missionary  service.  This  connection,  how- 
ever, between  the  Orphan  School  and  the 
College,  was  not  long  continued.  . 

As  soon  as  the  college  began  to  send  out 
its  alumni,  missions  were  established  in  some 
of  the  more  important  village^  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta.  The  first  ones  formed  were  at 
Cossipore,  Tallygunge,  Howrah,  and  Barri- 
pAr ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  laborers  entered 
into  the  harvest  than  fruit  was  gathered  in. 
Each  year's  report  contains  the  account  of 
many  baptisms  of  infants,  and  not  a  few 
conversions  of  adults.  Substantial  stone 
churches,  which  had  been  erected  at  great 


cost)  at  BanipAr  and  Mogra  H^  were  coih 
secrated  toward  the  end  of  1846 ;  and  at  the 
same  time  eighty  persons  from  those  two 
districts  were  admitted  to  the  rite  of  coi^ 
firmation.  The  last  report  which  has  been 
received  from  Calcutta  contains,  the  follow- 
ing gratifying  notices :  '^  In  the  missions  of 
Tallygunge  and  Barrip(ir  the  converts  con- 
tinue stedfast)  and  numerous  accessions  to 
the  household  9f  faith  are  taking  place,  but 
have  ceased  to  attract  persecution  or  obtain 
notice."  In  the  circle  of  Mogra  H&t  and 
Dhanghatta,  the  congregations  have  contin- 
ued steadily  to  increase,  and  other  adjoining 
hamlets  now  contain  believers.  The  mis- 
sions extend  over  an  area  of  forty  miles 
north  to  south,  by  from  twelve  to  twenty 
miles  east  to  west.  In  the  summer  of  185& 
they  embraced  113  villages,  26  chapels,  7 
schools,  55  readers  and  schoolmasters,  1,127 
communicants,  2459  baptized  personi^  and 
1,215  catechumens. 

Cawnpore. — The  mission  of  Cawnpore,  a 
lai^e  city  about  600  miles  north-west  from 
Calcutta,  with  a  population  of  100,000,  and 
an  important  military  post,  was  established 
in  1841.  In  1845  the  Society,  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  recommenoations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  voted  the  sum  of  £700 
for  the  erection  or  substantial  missionary 
buildings.  The  two  first  'missionaries.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Schleicher,  are  still  on 
the  ground,  and  besides  the  ordinarv  duties 
of  preaching  they  superintend  a  school  for 
boys,  and  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  training  several  Chris- 
tian girls  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  preparing 
others  to  meet  an  early  death. 

Madras. — The  missions  in  the  south  of 
India,  which  had  originally  been  founded  by 
Frederic  IV..  King  of  Denmari^,  in  1705,  and 
which  had  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  were  by  them  consigned  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  1825.  (See  p.  828).  There  were  then  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  in  connection  with 
that  society,  only  nine  missionary  stations 
and  seven  missionaries — ^all  of  them  German. 

The  interruption  and  discouragement  of 
missionary  work  occasioned  by  the  death,  in 
quick  succession,  of  four  bishops  of  Cal 
cutta,— Middleton  in  1822,  Heber  in  1826, 
James  in  1829,  and  Turner  in  1831,— tended 
grievously  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  So- 
ciety's operations  in  India,  and  though  dur 
ing  this  period  name  after  name  was  added 
to  the  missionary  roll,  no  remarkable  ad- 
vance was  made  till  after  the  subdivision  of 
the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  by  the  erection  of 
the  See  of  Madras,  in  1835,  Even  up  to 
that  time,  the  number  of  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  India  had  not  been  raised  be- 
yond nine;  but  in  1836  four  were  added > 
and  in  the  following  year  the  total  number 
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wns  rixteen.  Bishop  Corrie  was  remoyed  by 
d^th,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  retam  to  Madras  as  bishop,  and  again 
the  active  direction  of  the  missions  of  South- 
em  India  was  suspended.  Since  thai  period, 
however,  they  have  been  abundantly  blessed, 
more  especially  those  in  the  district  of  Tin- 
neveUy.  This  district  had,  for  missionary 
purpofles.  been  for  a  long  time  dependent  on 
the  mission  of  Tanjore,  and  all  the  missions 
in  the  South  had  for  many  years  been  sus- 
tained by  the  interest  of  the  munificent 
legacy  of  £10,000,  which  the  devoted  Swartz 
had  bequeathed  to  them. 

TinntveUy. — ^The  first  resident  missionary 
for  Tlnnevelly  was  appointed  in  1829;  a 
second  was  sent  in  18^ ;  and  a  third  in 
1843.  It  was  in  the  next  year,  1844,  that 
tne  very  remarkable  movement  towards 
Christianity  took  place  in  the  mission  of 
Sawyerpnram.  Many  villages  expressed  their 
desire  of  Christian  instruction,  and  many 
hundred  natives  were  at  once  admitted  as 
catechumens. 

Another  mission  in  which  wonderful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  of  late  years,  is  Edeyen- 
koody.  For  two  or  three  years  li  ttle  appears 
to  have  been  efifected,  but  from  1844  to  the 
present  time,  the  progress  of  the  work  has 
been  very  observable.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  Christian  instruction  is  2,054. 
From  1844  to  1849  inclusive,  twenty  adults, 
on  an  average,  were  baptized  each  yeai^. 
Daring  the  year  1850,  though  the  same  strict 
83r8tem  of  examination  was  maintained,  75 
adults  were  admitted  to  baptism,  of  whom 
70  were  baptized  in  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  congregation  of  800  native  Christians. 

Another  miS8ion,Christianagram,was  open- 
ed about  the  same  time  as  Sawyerpuram,  and 
in  1849  there  were  1,579  persons  under 
Christian  instruction. 

The  mission  of  Nazareth  has  also  been  a 
very  flourishing  one.  At  the  beginning  of 
1860  there  were  2,292  baptized  persons,  and 
1,563  more  under  Christian  instruction. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  raise  the 
qualifications  and  increase  the  efSciency  of 
the  catechlsts  and  native  readers.  The  sem- 
inaries at  Sawyeipuram,  Yediapuram,  and 
Yepery,  serve  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries, while  a  school  for  the  boarding  and 
education  of  native  girls  has  forty-four  pupils 
under  instruction.  A  seminary  for  theolo- 
rical  students,  and  such  as  may  be  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  catechist,  has  been 
formed  at  Madras. 

BoTnbay. — ^In  the  year  1839,  a  mission  was 
commenced  in  Bombay,  and  a  substantial 
chapel  and  school-houses  were  erected. — 
Each  school  comprised  one  department  for 
day  scholars  and  one  for  boarders.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  made  the  means  of  rescuing 
many  orphan  and  other  poor  children  from 
destltcitioxi* 


Gtueerai. — The  mission  in  the  pronnoe  of 
Guzerat  was  first  established  in  1830,  but  it 
met  with  a  sad  check  in  the  early  death  of 
its  firat  missionary.  Rev.  Mr.  Pettinger. 
Years  ekpsed  before  nis  place  was  filled,  but 
at  length  two  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Ahmedabad,  the  chief  citv  of  Guzerat.  But 
subsequent  removals  weakened  the  mission, 
and  in  1850  it  was  transferred  to  the  Bom- 
bay Diocesan  Committee. 

English  Baptist  Missionarv  Society. — 
(For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Society 
and  of  its  mission  to  India,  see  Baptist  Mis^ 
sionary  Society.)  In  March,  179d,  Messrs. 
Carey  and  Thomas  attended  a  farewell  service 
of  great  solemnity  at  Leicester,  and  soon 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wi^ht,  and  embarked  on  board  a  ship  for 
India.  The  Captain,  however,  was  informed 
that  he  must  not  proceed  with  ministers  who 
were  unlicensed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  returned  to  the  shore.  Mr.  Carey 
hastened  to  London  in  the  deepest  distress 
and  even  Andrew  Fuller  quailed  at  the  newS; 
and  said, "  We  are  all  undone."  Mr.  Thomas 
was  more  hopeful  and  cheerful.  The  inter- 
val before  the  sailing  of  another  vessel  was 
employed  in  renewed  efforts  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Carey  to  accompanv  her  husband  (she 
having  steadily  refused,)  and  with  success. 
This  joyful  result  indicated  to  Mr.  Carey  the 
design  of  Providence  in  their  disappoint* 
ment. 

In  June,  1793,  they  all  embarked  in  the 
Kron  Princessa  Maria,  a  Danish  East  India- 
man,  and  on  the  morning  of  sailing  one  of 
them  addressed  a  London  minister,  saying, 
'^  The  ship  is  come,  the  signal  made,  the  guns 
are  fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  fair 
wind.  Farewell  my  dear  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, farewell.  May  the  God  of  Jacob  be 
oura  and  yours,  by  sea  and  land,  for  time 
and  eternity.  Most  affectionately  adieu." 
They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  of  about  five 
months,  and  arrived  in  Balasore  roads  on 
the  7th  of  November,  and  on  the  10th  went 
on  shore. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in 
Bengal,  they  were  much  perplexed  respecting 
a  place  of  residence,  and  after  three  weeks 
they  proceeded  to  Bandell,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement about  thirty  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Not  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  long  here, 
Mr.  Carey,  with  only  Ms  own  family  and  a 
native  guide,  removed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  and  found  a  resting 
place  and  a  field  of  labor  at  CoUahtullah. 
Here  he  erected  an  humble  dwelling,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  teaching  a  wild  and 
fierce  people,  fVom  whom,  and  from  the  tigers 
and  otiier  wild  animals  that  roamed  through 
those  forests,  the  rest  of  the  population  had 
fled  to  a  distance.  But  this  proved  to  be 
but  a  temporary  field,  for  another  call,  which 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carey  was  impentivo^ 
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invited  him  to  a  place  called  Mudnabatty. 
about  260  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Owing 
to  unavoidable  causes,  the  investment  of 
money  taken  out  for  Mr.  Carey's  immediate 
support  was  lost,  and  he  was  left  in  a  strange 
land  with  no  means  of  subsistence:  added 
to  this  was  personal  illness,  the  sickness  of 
his  family,  and  the  irreligion  of  the  Euro- 
peans by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  all  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  In  this 
condition,  early  in  1794,  a  gentleman  who 
afterwards  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  government  of  India,  offered 
to  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas  ,the  superin- 
tendence of  two  indigo  factories,  which  he 
was  about  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of 
Malda.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  remo- 
val of  all  pecuniary  diffici^ties,  and  also 
promised  the  most  beneficial  results  by  pla- 
cing each  of  the  missionaries  in  the  midst 
of  more  than  a  thousand  people  to  whom 
they  would  have  access.  They  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Carey  fixed  his 
residence  at  Mudnabatty,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Malda,  and  Mr.  Thomas  settled  at  Moy- 
pauldiggy,  sixteen  miles  further  north.  Soon 
after  reaching  his  new  home  Mr.  Carey  was 
visited  with  affliction,  in  the  death  of  one  of 
his  children.  Of  tnis  event  Mr.  Carey 
writes,  January,  1795 :  "When  my  dear  boy 
died,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
make  him  a  coffin,  Uiough  we  had  carpenters 
in  our  own  employ :  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty tiiat  I  engaged  four  Mussulmen  to  dig 
a  grave  for  him.  We  went  seven  or  eight 
miles  for  two  persons  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  place  of  interment,  but  in  vain,  and  my 
wife  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  it  ourselves,  when 
a  lad  who  had  lost  caste,  and  our  mater  (ser- 
vant), who  performed  the  most  servile  offices, 
were  induced  to  relieve  us  of  this  most  pain- 
ful service."  The  four  Mussulmen  lost  caste, 
and  all  the  people  in  the  village  were  forbid- 
den to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  with  them. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1795,  the  mis- 
sionaries formed  a  church  at  Mudnabatty, 
consisting  of  themselves  and  two  English- 
men. In  1796,  Mr.  John  Fountain  was  sent 
out  to  reinforce  the  mission.  In  the  early 
part  of  1797,  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas 
made  an  excursion  to  Bootaxi,  preaching 
Christ  in  many  places  where  his  name  had 
never  before  been  heard.  During  the  year 
1798  a  school  was  established,  and  a  printing- 
press  was  set  up  at  Mudnabatty  for  the  print- 
in£  of  the  Scriptures,  the  translation  of 
which  was  nearly  completed. 

In  April,  1799,  four  missionaries.  Messrs. 
Ward,  Brunsdon,  Grant,  and  Marshman, 
sailed  for  India,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  the  following  October.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Serampore,  a  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hooglv,  fifteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 
described  by  Mr.  Grant  as  "a  beautiful  little 
town,  and  esteemed  the  most  healthy  in  all 


India."  It  was  a  Danish  setllemeftt,  aad 
venr  much  the  resort  of  decayed  tradesmen, 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  unsuooessM  in 
business  at  Calcutta.  It  contained  about  50 
English  houses,  and  was  inhabited  by  Danes, 
English,  Scots,  Germans,  Gredcs,  Armemans, 
Irish,  Bengalees,  and  Portuguese.  They 
waited  at  an  inn  a  few  days,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Carey,  when  one  of  their  nvm 
ber,  Mr.  Grant,  suddenlysickened  and  died. 
In  November.  Messrs.  Ward  and  Fountain 
went  to  Mudnabatty,  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Carey  respecting  the  removal  of  the  whole 
mission  family  to  Serampore.  The  fkctoiy 
at  Mudnabatty  had  declhied,  and  added  to 
this  were  other  considerations  of  gveat  force, 
and  the  removal  was  determined  upon, 

Mr.  Carey  arrived  at  Serampore  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1800,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor.  They  purchased  a 
large  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  situ- 
ated bv  the  river  side,  with  a  Uu'ge  piece  of 
ground  walled  round,  a  garden  at  the  bottom 
and  a  pool  of  water  in  the  centre* 

On  the  17th  of  Maroh,  1800,  is  recorded 
at  Serampore:  ^^On  this  memorable  day,  the 
first  page  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
posed for  printing  in  Bengalee."  Immediate- 
ly upon  their  settlement  at  this  place,  they 
commenced  a  system  of  itineracy,  and  going 
out  generally  two  and  two,  they  preached 
and  held  discussions  with  Uie  natives.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  the  missionaries  united 
together  as  a  church,  Carey  being  chosen 

S«tor,  and  Fountun  and  Marshman  deacons, 
ay  26,  they  began  to  print  the  firat  sheet 
of  the  New  Testament^  1700  copies  were 
printed  on  Patna  paper,  and  300  on  English. 
A  BengaJese  school  of  40  children  was  also 
in  operation. 

In  June,  this  missionaiy  circle  were  called 
to  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fountain.  He  died  at  Dinaoepore,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  About  Uie  same  time 
Mr.  Thomas  fell  into  a  state  of  temporary 
insanitv,  which  deprived  the  miasion  for  a 
time  of  his  services.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, five  individuals,  four  natives  and  a  son 
of  Mr.  Carey,  appeared  for  baptism  and 
church  communion,  and  on  the  29th  Mr. 
Carey  writes,  "Yesterday  waa  a  day  of  great 
joy.  I  had  the  happiness  to  desecrate  the 
Gunga,  by  baptizing  the  first  Hindoo,  Krish- 
no,  and  my  son  Felix."  In  January,  1801, 
two  other  natives  were  baptiaed  and  received 
to  the  church.  The  7th  of  February  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  it  being 
the  dav  on  which  they  finished  tiie  composi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  whioh  had  occu- 
pied nine  months.  About  una  time,  Krishno, 
self-moved,  erected  a  house  for  God  opposite 
his  own,  and  Mr.  Carey  preached  in  it  to 
about  twenty  natives.  This  was  the  first 
native  place  of  worship  in  BengaL 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Secampoie, 
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wlii A  Iwd  been  imd«r  the  Dft&iah  goreni- 
nest,  quietlj  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Snglish,  wiuiont  the  filing  ci  a  gnu.  Mr. 
Carey  writes.  '^Semmpore  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  out  we  haye  nothing  to  fear.  I 
was  appointed  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  bj 
Lford  Wellesley,  expressly  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  misaionarj.  I  haye  now  gone 
throngfa  one  term."  The  year  1801  was 
moarnfuUy  distingitished  by  the  death  of 
two  more  of  tiie  missionaries — Mr.  Bnms- 
don,  ai  the  age  of  23,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
eartjT  ooadjntor  of  Carey. 

In  May,  1802,  Rey.  John  Chamberlain 
flailed  for  India,  with  his  wife,  by  way  of 
America,  and  reached  Serampore  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1803.  He  added  great 
strength  to  the  mission,  both  by  his  pious 
aealimd  his  learning.  His  progress  in  ac- 
qoiring  the  langnage  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
one  year  he  coiud  speak  the  Bengalee  with 
a  fiMslity  and  aoeoncy  that  equaled  any  of 
his  ootemporaries. 

The  En^ish  Baptist  Mission  in  India  is 
now  brou^t  down  to  the  early  part  of  1804, 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  its  commence- 
ment. Dunne  tins  time,  amid  many  changes, 
sorrows,  and  discouragements,  the  missiona- 
ries had  penetrated  t&  rerimis  of  idolatty, 
and  ^ned  a  footing  for  we  Gospel  by  the 
breaking  of  caste ;  they  had  obtained  a  ric- 
tory  almost  as  great  over  the  language,  and 
had  produced  the  New  Testament  m  Ben- 
galee ;  they  had  establiriied  a  printing-press. 
By  wfa^h  the  translations  were  citable  of  in- 
definite multiplication,  and  by  means  of  which, 
also,  tracts  or  other  works  could  be  put  into  the 
most eztensiye circulation;  tiiey  had  secured 
the  conyersion  of  many  natiyes,  some  of  whom 
were  becoming  yaluable  helpers  in  the  difiu- 
s&on  of  tile  Gospel ;  they  had  <^)ened  schools 
for  natiye  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  finally, 
they  had,  by  their  lettere  and  Journals^  given 
a  poweriul  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  missions  at 
home.  In  yiew  of  these  results,  and  the  fact, 
also,  that  this  mission  was  prior  to  any  other, 
either  English  or  American,  in  India,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  a  degree  of  success  had 
been  reidiaed  far  beyond  what  could  haye 
been  reascmably  anticipated. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1804L  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain left  Serampore  to  yisit  Saaeur  Island, 
whither  thousands  were  daily  nocking  to 
their  annual  poc^ah,  or  festival.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  this  important  journey  by  Fe- 
lix Carey,  Krishno,  and  another  convert 
named  Bhyrub.  Some  details  in  regard  to 
the  island  in  question  will  shed  light  both 

ra  the  shocking  and  degrading  customs 
the  Hindoos,  and  upon  the  obstacles 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  encounter  in  that 
quarter. 

The  island  of  Gunga  Saugur  is  situated  at 
the  ejctieme  point  of  land  where  the  great 


western,  or  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Indian 
Ocean;  and  is  so  called  from  the  Sanscrit 
appellation  actgor^  or  sea,  and  ganga,  or  riyer, 
the  bitter  term  being  emphatically  applied 
to  denote  the  Ganges,  the  diief  of  rivere. 
The  island  is  a  flat,  swampy,  and  cheerless 
shore,  but  it  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  pUgrimage  in  India. 
Its  peculiar  sanctity  arises  from  its  situation 
at  the  junction,  or  point  of  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  ocean,  where  the  purifying 
virtue  of  the  waters  is  believed  to  be 
mightily  increased.  Here  there  is  a  ruin- 
ous temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  KretX 
sage  of  Kapila.  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
cMef  schools  oi  Indian  philosophy,  who  is 
here  reverenced  as  a  god.  Twice  in  the 
year,  vast  crowds  of  Hindoos  resort  to  this 
temple  and  neighborhood,  to  perform  obse- 
quies for  the  good  of  their  deceased  ancea- 
tors,  and  to  practice  various  ablutions  in  the 
waters  of  such  efficacy.  *'The  reverence 
with  which  the  Ganges  is  regarded,"  says 
Dr.  Duff,  "almost  exceeds  imagination.  At 
the  January  festival  at  Gunga  Saugur,  hun- 
dreds of  mothers  were  acca6t<Mned  to  throw 
their  unconscious  infants  into  the  turbid 
waters;  and  they  bewailed  the  sacrifice  as 
lost  and  the  gods  unpropitiated,  if  they  com- 
missioned not  the  sharks  and  other  monsters 
of  the  deep  to  crush  and  devour  them  before 
their  eyes."  Mr.  Chamberlain  say^  Jan. 
13tii,  1804,  « Words  faU  to  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  this  scene.  Here  an  immensely 
populous  city  has  been  raised  in  a  very  few 
days,  full  of  streets,  lanes,  bazaars,  &c.,  and 
crowds  upon  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
seen  bathing  in  the  water,  and  worshiping 
Gunga.  The  mud  and  water  of  this  place 
are  esteemed  very  holy,  and  are  taken  nun- 
dreds  of  miles  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
The  lowest  computation  of  the  people  here 
is  one  lac,  or  100.000,  and  perhaps  two  lacs 
is  nearer  the  trutn."  To  these  deluded  mul- 
titudes Mr.  Chamberlain  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, aiid  gave  books  and  tracts  as  opportuni- 
ties occurred. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  stationed  at  Cutwa,  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Cidcutta.  His  wife  was  his 
only  companion  in  this  dark  region,  and  <^ 
her  he  was  bereaved  in  the  foUowing  No- 
vember. Fourteen  months  later  he  married 
Mrs.  Grant^  widow  of  that  lamented  mis- 
sionary. But  she  also  died  in  a  few  months, 
and  he  was  left  to  mourn  imder  a  second  be- 
reavement. But  notwithstanding  his  trials, 
he  pursued  his  work  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. In  reviewing  his  labors,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says.  ''It  is  now  five  years  since 
Providence  nxed  my  lot  here.  What  can  I 
write  ci  the  works  of  God?  MiUions  of 
the  heatiien  have  heard  the  glorious  report, 
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either  from  preaching,  or  from  the  distrilm- 
tioD  of  apwardfl  of  one  hundred  thoosand 
tratts,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  read  the  Scriptures,  some  the 
tracts,  many  converse  on  these  things.  The 
leayen  is  at  work,  though  as  jet  its  opera- 
tions are  in  silence.  At  p^sent  conrerts 
are  few."  Amid  all  his  other  lahors  Mr. 
Chamberlain  kept  an  occasional  school  of 
about  40  scholars,  for  whose  benefit  he  had 
translated  Dr.  Watts's  Catechism  and  a  few 
hjmns.  He  also  made  several  visits  to  Ber- 
hampore,  a  militaiy  station  45  miles  from 
Cutwa,  preaching  tne  Gospel  to  the  soldiers 
with  so  much  success  that  he  gathered  a 
church  there  of  twenty-four  memoers. 

In  September,  1809,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
married  to  his  third  wife.  Miss  Underwood, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
his  mind  to  the  missionary  service.  About 
this  time,  by  advice  of  his  brethren,  he  re- 
moved to  Agra.  On  account  of  his  facility 
in  acquiring  languages,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  originid  Scriptures,  especially  the  He- 
brew, and  his  tried  zeal  and  experience  in 
the  missionary  work,  they  considered  him 
as  exceedingly  suited  to  enga^  in  a  mission 
where  at  least  two  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Sikh,  would  require  to 
be  carefully  examined  and  improved. 

During  the  five  years  through  which  we 
have  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  brethren 
had  been  steadily  pursuing  tneir  work  at 
Berampore  and  other  places.  In  the  early 
part  of  1805,  four  additional  missionaries 
from  England  arrived  in  Ben^il,  having 
sailed  by  way  of  America.  In  January  of 
this  year  a  new  place  of  worship  was  opened 
at  Calcutta,  4,800  rupees  having  been  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose.  In  June  following 
they  built  a  new  printing  oflSce,  with  room 
for  three  presses  add  a  binderv.  During 
this  year  fifteen  natives  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  some  Europeans.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  labors  of  the  indefa- 
tipble  Carey,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend  in  England,  in  which  he  says,  '*  You 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  write  no  more 
letters,  but  when  you  see  what  I  am  engaged 
in  you  will  cease  to  wonder.  I  transUte 
into  Bengalee ;  and  from  Sanscrit  into  Eng- 
lish. Every  proof  sheet  of  the  Bengalee 
and  Mahratta  Scriptures,  the  Sanscrit  Gram- 
mar, and  the  Ramayunee,  must  go  three 
times  at  least  through  my  hands.  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  Sanscrit  goes  once^  at  least, 
through  my  hands.  I  have  written  and 
printed  a  second  edition  of  my  Bengalee 
grammar,  wholly  worked  over  and  greatly 
enlarged,  and  a  Mahratta  grammar;  and 
collected  materials  for  a  Mahratta  dictionary. 
Besides  this,  I  preach  twice  a  week,  fre- 
ouently  thrice,  and  attend  upon  collegiate  I 
duties.    I  do  cot  mention  this  because  I^ 


think  my  work  a  burthen, — it  is  a  real  plear^ 
sure, — but  to  show  that  my  not  wrHing 
many  letters  is  not  because  I  neglect  my 
brethren,  or  wish  them  to  cease  writing  to 
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me. 

In  the  missionary  journals  of  this  period 
particular  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
two  native  converts  of  distinction, — ^Petom- 
ber  Shingee,  and  Krishno  Preeaud  ;  and 
deeply  interesting  obituaiy  notioes  are  given. 

In  1806,  and  onward  for  two  or  three 
years,  the  missionaries  experienced  severe 
trials  from  the  opposition  of  the  Indo- 
British  ^vemment,  which  was  determined 
to  conclhate  the  Hindoos  by  protecting  their 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  against  all  inter- 
ference from  the  missionaries.  Prejudiced  and 
infidel  Europeans  circulated  the  most  false 
and  injurious  reports,  and  kindled  in  Britain 
the  fire  of  hatred  to  the  missionary  enter> 
prise,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  their  eastern  possessions.  Rev. 
Andrew  Fuller  was  at  once  looked  to  as  the 
most  suitable  person,  from  his  station,  talent 
and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  to  repel 
these  assaults,  and  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  power  he  met  the  exigency.  His  first 
production  was  ^  An  Apology  for  the  late 
Christian  Missions  to  India,  in  three  parts." 
The  first  section  was  issued  separately  in 
1807,  and  so  nearly  did  its  work  that  the 
court  at  the  India  House  dismissed  the  com- 
plaints, and  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.  The 
two  other  sections  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  so  thoroughly  silenced  the  adver- 
saries of  missions,  that  no  effective  opposi- 
tion was  ever  afterwards  made.  The  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  this  controversy,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  missionary  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1809,  Mr.  Ward  remarks, 
in  a  review  of  the  mission,  **^  that  from  the 
year  1788,  when  Thomas  began  to  converse 
with  the  natives  in  Bengalee,  to  the  end  of 
1800,  when  Krishno  was  baptized,  the  woric 
of  God  in  Bengal  made  but  liUle  apparent 
progress.  Much  preparatory  work,  how- 
ever, was  performed;  but  from  the  time 
when  this,  the  first  native  who  had  ever 
publicly  renounced  caste  in  Bengal,  entered 
the  church,  the  word  of  the  Lord  seemed 
to  have  a  more  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 
The  church  at  Serampore  had  now  received 
190  members,  by  the  various  modes  of  ad- 
mission, in  its  two  branches  of  SenmpoK 
and  Calcutta.  The  number  baptized  in  all 
the  churches  in  1809,  amounted  to  sixty- 
seven  ;  two  or  three  only  haying  been  sus- 
pended or  excluded.  The  cost  of  the 
chapel  at  Calcutta,  amounting  to  about 
30,000  rupees,  was  neariy  paid  *,  several  na- 
tive itinerants  had  been  sent  forth,  and  a 
valuable  mission  property  had  been  created* 
Besides  the  labors  of  brethren  at  Cutwi^ 
Berhampore,  &c.,  a  door  of  entranea  had 
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been  opened  in  Bunnah,  and  important  pre- 
paratory measures  undertaken." 

The  state  of  the  translations  at  this  date 
— 1809 — ^is  giyen  bj  Mr.  Ward  as  follows : 
''In  Bengalee,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
and  pnblUhed  in  fire  yolumes.    In  Sanscrit, 
the  New  Testament  was  published,  and  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  printed.    In  Orissa,  the 
New  Testament  and  the   practical  books 
were  printed  and  published,  and  a  consider- 
able jpart  of  the  prophetical  books  printed. 
In  Hindostanee,  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  to  the  end  of  Romans.    In  Mahrat- 
ta,  the  New  Testament  was  finished  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  Acts.    In  the  Sikh  language, 
the  New  Testament  was  put  to  press.    Be- 
sides the  progress  at  press,  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  Hin- 
dostanee, the  New  Testament  and  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  Sikh,  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  nearly  all  the  practical  books 
into  the  Mahratta ;  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Kumata  and 
Telinga;  and  the  blocks  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Matthew  were  cut  and  some  sheets  of 
the  first  part  thrown  off  for  revision,  in 
Chinese."    **Thu8,"    continues  Mr.  Ward, 
*' mountains  of  difiBculty,  common  to  first 
efforts,  hare  been  removed  ;  formidable  at- 
tempts to  .overturn  the  work^  have  been 
rendered  abortive ;  facilities  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature  opened  to  us ;  a  number  of 
persons  acquainted  with  the  languages  liave 
oeen  raised  up,  and  are  at  their  posts  ;  ac- 
cess to  the  people  of  Bengal,  Bootan,  Orissa, 
Burmah,  and  Ghina^  obtained  bv  a  knowl- 
edge of  ^eir  languages;  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  distributing  or  are  to  be  distributed 
among  all  these,  and  other  nations,  in  their 
own  tongue  y  the  printing  office  belonging  to 
the  mission  contains  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee, 
Arabia  Persian,  Bengalee,  Orissa,  Telinga, 
Sikh,  Mahratta,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Eng- 
lish types,  besides  presses,  and  every  other 
article  necessary  for  printing  the  sacred  vol- 
ume.    And  now,  brethren,  has  not  Qod 
completely  refuted  the  notion  that  all  at- 
tempts to  promote  the  Gospel  among  the 
Hindoos  are  vain  1    This  happy  degree  of 
success,  which  surprises  even  us  who  are  on 
the  ground,  has  been  gained  within  the  space 
of  nine  years,  for  it  is  no  more  since  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Hindoo." 

In  1810  the  missionaries  arranged  their 
labors  under  the  specific  designation  of 
^The  United  Missionaries  in  India,"  com- 
prehending the  Bengal,  the  Burman,  the 
Orissa,  the  Bootan,  and  the  Hindostan. 
This  afforded  a  convenient  method  of  keep- 
ing in  distinct  view  the  information  they  com- 
municated respecting  their  diversified  opera- 
tions. 

The  Bengal  mission  included  five  stations, 
Serampore  and  Calcutta  being  considered 
one,  Dinagepore  and  Saddamahl   another, 


Goamalty  the  third,  Gntwa  the  fourth,  and 
Jessore  the  fifth.  Dmagepore  is  about  260 
miles  north  of  Calcutta;  Cutwa  75  miles 
north  north-west;  and  Jessore,  60  miles 
north ;  Goamalty  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
more  eligible  station,  called  English-b^ar, 
in  the  Poomiya  district. 

The  Burman  mission  had  not  yet  made 
any  considerable  advances,  the  labors  being 
of  a  preparatory  kind.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Orissa  and  Bootan  missions. 

The  Hindostanee  mission  consisted  of  two 
stations,  Patna  and  Agra.  The  former  is  a 
large  citv,  300  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  latter  is  reached  by  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Ganges.  The  mis- 
sionaries, Chamberlain  and  Peacock,  reached 
this  place  in  May  1811.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  soon  called  to  great  affliction  in  the 
death  of  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  could 
read  and  converse  in  three  languages,  and 
gave  decided  evidences  of  piety.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  called  to  part  wiUi  his 
only  remaining  child. 

In  1811  the  number  of  members  in  all  the 
churches  exceeded  300,  one-third  of  whom 
had  been  added  within  little  more  than  a 
year ;  and  among  these  it  was  said  that  the 
proportion  of  members  who  were  qualified 
for  public  labor,  was  much  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  British  churches.  Fifteen 
years  before  this  time  the  church  in  Bengal 
numbered  four  members,  and  it  had  doubled 
six  times,  or  once  in  three  vears. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1812,  the  mission 
printing  house  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  building,  which  was  200  feet  long, 
was  a  total  loss  ;  and  the  articles  consumed 
were,  upwards  1,400  reams  of  English 
paper;  4,460  pounds  of  English  types;  a 
double  font  of  Greek,  and  a  small  one  of 
Hebrew  ;  twelve  fonts  of  types  in  the  differ- 
ent languages  of  India,  among  which  were 
a  font  of  Persian,  worth  3,000  rupees,  a 
valuable  font  of  Arabic,  and  a  double  font 
of  Xagree,  containing  1,600  lbs.  weight ;  all 
the  cases,  frames,  and  other  printing  uten- 
sils; books  in  various  languages,  to  the 
amount  of  5,000  rupees  ;  manuscripts  to  the 
value  of  7,0CK)  rupees,  among  which  were  a 
Sanscrit  dictionary,  in  five  folio  volumes,  and 
the  materials  for  a  Polyglot  dictionary  of  all 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
There  were  burnt  also  more  than  fifty-five 
thousand  sheets  printed  off  but  not  folded, 
among  which  were  seven  sheets,  of  a  thou- 
sand copies  each,  of  Mr.  Martyn's  Hindo- 
stanee New  Testament  in  the  Persian  char- 
acter ;  five  sheets,  five  thousand  each,  of  the 
Tamil  New  Testament ;  four  sheets  of  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society's  Report,  &c.  A 
paper  mill^  and  some  presses  and  materials 
in  a  buildmg  adjoining  the  printing  office, 
were  saved.  The  loss  amounted  to  nearly 
XlOjOOO,  no  part  of  which  was  insured.  But 
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they  reooTored  from  the  ruins  the  punches 
and  melted  metal,  and  immediately  oom- 
menced  recasting  the  type,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight,  with  the  presses  they  had  sayed, 
were  able  to  renew  the  wox^  of  printing  in 
one  language.  In  a  month  or  two  the  fonts 
were  so  far  restored  that  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  was  resumed  on  a  large  soale,  and 
the  presses  were  going  day  and  ni^t.  This 
sudden  rising  from  what  seemed  an  oyer- 
whelming  mittTortune,  occasioned  the  remark 
in  a  Calcutta  paper,  that  *^  seal  and  perse- 
yeranoe  are  qualities  that  happily  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  missionaries;  their 
ardor,  instead  of  being  repressed,  deriyes  a 
new  impulse  from  dimcultiea  and  misfor- 
tunes." 

No  sooner  did  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fire  at  Serampore  arriye  in  B^land,  than 
the  Christian  public  hastened  to  repair  the 
loss.  '^A  strong  sensation,"  writes  Mr. 
Fuller,  "was  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
not  only  in  our  own  denomination,  but 
among  Christians  of  eyery  name,  eadi 
yieing  with  the  other  to  repair  the  loss." 
Hie  entire  sum  required  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty  days,  and  eyen  after  this 
contributions  continued  with  unabated  lib- 
erality. But  the  greatest  adyantage  was 
the  powerful  impulse  giyen  to  the  mission^ 
by  rendering  it  more  generally  known,  and 
producing  a  simultaneous  feeling  of  interest 
m  all  denominations. 

In  October,  seyen  months  after  the  con- 
flagration, Mr.  Carey  writes  to  Mr.  Fuller, 
that  thou^  his  manuscript  of  the  Sanscrit 
translation  had  been  destroyed,  yet  he  had 
re-translated  the  whole  of  it  and  had  begun 
new  translations  in  the  Nejialese ;  the  Push- 
toOj  or  that  of  the  A%hans ;  the  Biblodiee, 
which  was  spoken  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Indus,  towa^  Persia;  and  the  Maldiyo 
Islands.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also  trans- 
lated the  Gospels  into  Bry-Bhasha.  Such 
was  the  surprising  courage  and  energy  of 
these  men. 

At  the  close  of  1812,  the  general  state  of  the 
mission  was  encouraging.  A  work  of  grace 
was  proceeding  in  the  Sith  regiment,  th^i 
in  the  fort  at  Calcutta,  from  which  eleyen 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
during  the  year.  Nearly  seyenty  had  been 
added  to  the  church  at  Serampore  and  Cal- 
cutta during  the  same  timej^  and  nearly 
eyery  natiye  capable  of  speaking,  itinerated 
on  the  Sabbath  through  the  neighborine 
towns.  About  this  time  Mr.  (now  Dr.; 
Carey,  wrote  to  Mr.  Fuller,  that  there  was 
a  g^eral  spirit  of  inquiry  about  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  Christians, 
either  Europeans  or  natiyes,  were  to  be 
found  in  eyery  direction.  He  mentioned 
fire  natiyes  of  high  caste,  near  Serampore, 
who  had  recently  been  baptized,  but  who 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 


witihout  any  oomnraniealaon  wftli  the  mis* 
sionaries.  The  Bibles  and  tracts  with  which 
thejr  had  met  had  been  the  instruments  of 
their  eonyersion. 

Early  in  1813,  there  was  a  demonstration 
of  hostility  firom  the  goyemment,  and 
seyeral  of  the  missionaries  were  threatened 
with  ezpolsion*  One  was  actually  compelled 
to  leaye  in  haste  for  England.  But  the 
eyil  was  of  rerj  limited  extent,  and  the 
scene  of  the  persecution,  Calcutta  and  the 
yidnity,  ^  blossomed  like  the  ganlen  of  the 
Lord."  In  Calcutta  there  was  a  congrega- 
tion of  120  attentiye  hearers.  Thirty  had 
joined  the  church,  and  many  others  were 
about  to  do  so,  from  the  24th  regiment.  In 
Hie  schools  there  were  363  boys  and  117  girls, 
making  a  total  of  470.  This  year  Dr.  Carey 
was  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  eonyersion 
of  hu  third  son^  Jabes,  who  at  once  deyoted 
himself  to  the  missionary  work  ;  so  that  now 
he  had  three  sons,  Felix,  TVilliam,  and  Jabez, 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
then. In  regard  to  the  translations  at  this 
time,  Dr.  Carey  writes,  ^  We  are  engaged 
in  translating  the  Bible  into  twenty-one 
languaees,  including  the  Bengalee,  which  is 
finishel.  We  haye  obtained  a  person  to  as- 
sist in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Kassai  language.  This  is  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the 
eastern  border  of  Bengal  and  the  northern 
border  of  the  Bnrman  dominions.  We  haye 
also  <^tained  help  for  the  Sindh  and  Wuch 
languages.  The  country  of  Sindh  lies  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Indus,  frs>m  the  sea  about 
500  miles  ;  Wuch  then  continues  alone  the 
same  shore,  till  it  joins  the  Punjanb.  I  be- 
lieye  we  haye  now  all  the  languages  in  that 
part,  except  that  of  Kutch,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  be  within  our  reach.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  laiwaages  of 
NeiMda,  Bootan,  Munipoora,  and  Siam,  and 
about  five  or  six  tribes  of  mountaineers; 
besides  these  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
language  on  the  continent  of  Lidia  into 
which  the  word  of  God  is  not  under  transla- 
tion." 

At  thepubho  disputation  of  the  students 
of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  before  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Minto,  in  Sept,  1813, 
that  gentleman  after  alluding  to  the  literary 
labors  of  the  missionaries^  concludes  by  say- 
ing, ^  I  profess  a  very  smoere  pleasure  in 
bnnging  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  and  the  other  reverend  members  of  the 
Serampore  mission,  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
great  and  extraordinary  labors  which  con- 
stancy and  enei^  in  their  numerous  and 
various  occupations,  have  enabled  this 
modest  and  respectable  community  to  ac* 
complish.  I  am  not  less  gratified  by  the  op- 
portunity which  their  literary  achievements 
afford,  of  expressing  my  regard  for  the  ex- 
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trnplwy  Fovih  oC  their  liT6B^  and  the  beaefi- 
oent  principle  which  distinguishes  and  pre- 
sides in  the  yarious  ns^nl  establishments 
which  they  have  formed,  snd  which  are  con- 
ducted by  thamselves.'' 

The  mission  of  the  English  Baptists  in 
India  now  comprehended  ten  stations  in 
Bengal ;  three  in  the  northern  part — Goa- 
nialtj  or  Malda,  Dinaeepore,  and  Silhet; 
five  in  the  middle — Serhampore,  Gntwa, 
Vans-rariya,  Serampore,  and  Uakutta,  and 
two  in  the  south-east — Jessore  and  Cbitta- 
gong.  Employed  in  these  twenty  stations 
there  were  twelve  missionaries  who  had 
been  sent  from  Europe,  twelve  who  were 
Europeans  by  birth,  and  thirteen  who  were 
descendants  of  Europeans,  and  others  who 
conversed  in  English.  Adding  to  these  the 
native  laborers,  made  the  aggregate  number 
sixty-three.  They  preao^d  in  ten  Ian- 
gusges,  and  were  preparing  the  Scriptures 
in  many  more.  Of  the  number  of  churches 
exceeding  twenty  members,  there  were 
eight  in  all ;  and  of  the  smaller  churches, 
thirteen. 

During  this  year,  1813,  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  came  up  in  England,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  friends  of  missions  to 
apply  for  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  char- 
ter, tolerating  and  protecting  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. Tida  object  called  into  action  the 
powerful  pens  of  Robert  Hall  and  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  the  effort  was  successful,  though 
not  to  the  full  extent  desired. 

The  year  1814  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fuller.  He  had  been  the  first  officer, 
the  earliest  and  best  advocate,  and  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Society,  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  rriendlB  of  missions  in  EngUmd  and  in 
India. 

During  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817, 
cq)wards  of  four  hundred  persons  were  in- 
troduced into  the  mission  churches  in  India. 
Adding  these  to  previous  accessions,  the 
number  of  baptized  individuals  at  the  differ^ 
ent  stations  in  seventeen  years,  the  first  one 
haying  been  baptized  in  1800,  amounted  to 
nearly  twelve  hundred.  And  besides  these, 
not  leas  than  10^000  children,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, had  been  m  some  way  brought  under 
Christian  instruction.  About  this  time,  the 
mission  was  strengthened  by  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  laborers  from  England,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  William  Tates,  Eustice  Carey,  (ne- 
phew of  the  venerable  doctor,)  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  Messrs.  Bandall  and  Penney,  with  their 
wives. 

About  eight  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta 
was  the  miBtary  station  of  Dum  Dum.  A 
neat  place  of  worship  was  erected  there,  and 
a  distinguished  native,  Ram  Mohun,  preached 
in  Bengalee  and  Hindoo.  Success  attended 
this  effort,  and  in  the  course  of  1817^  nine 


were  baptized,  tax  natives  and  three  Ens" 
lish  soldiers,  and  added  to  the  little  chnr^ 
then  amounting  to  fourteen  members.  The 
system  of  itinerating  at  Cutwa  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  Fourteen  natives 
were  employed,  some  to  preach,  others  to 
read  and  distribute  the  Soriptures. 

In  1818  was  begun  the  erection  of  a  col- 
lege at  Serampore,  on  a  scale  of  great  ma^ 
nincence.  The  buildings  were  designed  to 
cover  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  to  cost 
£10,000.  The  plan  of  such  a  literary  insti- 
tution, however,  was  deemed  by  some  im- 
practicable, and  its  ultimate  fiiilure  Justified 
their  apprehensions.  A  much  better  and 
more  approved  object  was  the  establishment 
of  a  savings'  bank  at  Serampore ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  formation  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  society,  which  was 
patronized  by  the  govemor-geoAersl  and  most 
of  the  opulent  natives. 

The  period  from  1818  to  1827,  although 
fiUed  up  with  a^uous  and  successful  labors, 
is  marked  by  no  events  which  appear  to  re- 
quire an  extended  notice.  One  of  the  se- 
verest afflictions  to  which  the  mission  was 
called  during  this  time,  was  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Having  declined  in  health, 
he  sailed  for  Enghmd  wiui  the  hope  of  re- 
covery, but  died  on  the  passage. 

It  was  during  the  period  now  under  no- 
tice, that  a  controveny  arose  between  the 
Serampore  mission  and  the  parent  society, 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  two  upon  a 
separate  and  independent  basis.  The  na- 
ture and  grounds  of  this  separation  will  be 
understo^  from  the  following  ^^ Agreement," 
which  was  published  March  23, 1827. 

*^  Several  years  ago,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced, that  as  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore had  been  enabled  so  &r  to  exceed  the 
expectetions  of  their  first  supporters,  as 
laiigely  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  by  funds  which  they  had  themselves 
originated,  a  material  chaxue  had  resulted  in 
relation  to  the  society  from  which  they 
spranff ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  bretliK 
ren  of  that  stetion  acted  independently  in 
the  management  of  their  concerns.  Subse- 
quent experience  has  shown  that  the  con 
tinned  operation  of  the  cause  alluded  to, 
has  occasimied  considerable  embarrassment 
in  the  practical  arrangemento  of  the  Society 
and  their  brethren  at  Serampore.  The 
means  of  obviating  this  difficulty  have  been 
seriously  considered  in  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  assembled  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Marshman  on  the  subject,  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  full  conviction  that  in  present 
circumstances  it  is  most  expedient  that  the 
Society  at  home  and  the  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore, should  be  publicly  understood  to 
be  two  distinct  and  independent  missionary 
bodies." 

The  simple  £M:t  to  be  gathered  firam  the 
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foregoing  statement,  is,  that  the  missiona- 
ries at  Seramporo,  holding  and  using  as  they 
did,  in  the  mission  service,  a  latge  amount 
of  property  which  they  had  accumulated 
without  the  aid  of  friends  at  home,  refused 
to  render  to  the  parent  society  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  pecuniary  transactions. — 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  friendly  agreement 
to  become  two  bands. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  from  1827  to 
1837,  the  Baptist  Society  and  the  Seram- 
pore  mission  conducted  th^ir  operations 
separately,  and  they  must  therefore  be  kept 
distinct  in  the  present  notices. 

The  stations  immediately  connected  with 
the  Serampore  mission  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  were,  besides  Seram- 
e>re  itself,  the  following  nine,  yiz. :  Jessore, 
aoca,  Ghittagong,  Arracan,  Dini^pore, 
Benares,  Allahabad,  Futteghur,  and  Delhi. 
The  three  kinds  of  agency  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  stations  were :  Ist.  Na- 
tives^ through  whom  it  was  believed  the 
Gospel  would  ultimately  obtain  its  greatest 
diffusion ;  2d.  As%atic8,  or  those  who  were 
bom  in  the  country  of  European  parents,  at 
least  on  one  side,  and  who  could  be  suppoet- 
ed  with  about  half  the  sum  required  for  a 
missionary  from  England.  Of  this  class 
were  Thompson,  Fernandez,  Smith,  Mackin- 
.tosh,  and  others.  Sd.  Evropeana,  whose 
knowledge  and  influence  were  of  the  high- 
est importance,  when  exerted  in  connection 
with  bands  of  three,  four,  or  five  Asiatic 
or  native  agents.  Native  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years ;  and  recently  the  education 
of  female  children,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
impracticable,  had  been  introduced.  In  Se- 
rampore there  were  thirteen  schools  for 
girls,  four  or  five  at  Dacca,  and  at  least  three 
at  Ghittagong.  The  children  included  the 
daughters  of  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hin- 
doos, who  received  instruction  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  pleasure ;  and  in  all 
the  schools,  male  and  female,  the  Scriptures 
were  introduced. 

Serampore, — At  this  important  post  were 
Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman,  J.  G.  Marshman, 
Mack,  and  Swan.  During  1827,  eleven  per- 
sons had  been  received  into  the  church. 
The  college  fiinds  maintained  58  students  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  and  Dr.  Carey 
lectured  twice  a  week  as  theological  profes- 
sor. The  report  of  the  college  in  1829  re- 
ferred to  several  grounds  of  encouragement. 
A  charter  had  been  obtained ;  the  progress 
of  the  students  had  been  good,  and  several 
had  entered  on  the  work  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Mr.  Ward  had  raised  a  fund  in 
fcurope  and  America  of  about  50,000  rupees, 
and  a  library  of  nearly  5,000  volumes  had 
been  collected.    It  possessed  a  philosophical 

"paratus,  the  largest  in  the  country. 


In  1829,  three  new  stations  were  entered 
upon,  viz. :  Goamalty,  in  Assam,  240  miles 
north-east  of  Serampore ;  Barripore,  31 
miles  south,  and  Burisal,  1^  miles  eastward 
of  Serampore ;  thus  making  twelve  stations 
in  connection  with  Serampore.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  all  these  stations 
were  occupied  by  men  who  were  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  India  itself. 
In  May,  1831,  Dr.  Carey  writes  in  an  affect- 
ing strain,  saying  that  his  race  was  nearlv 
run,  being  on  the  eve  of  seventy,  and  much 
weakened  by  repeated  bilious  attacks.  He 
was  able,  however, to  resume  his  labors  again. 
During  this  year,  seventeen  jdined  the 
church,  fifteen  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  five  of  these  were  members  of 
the  college.  In  June,  1832,  Dr.  Carey 
brought  the  last  edition  of  his  Bengalee 
Scriptures  through  the  press.  In  a  letter, 
April,  1833,  one  of  the  missionaries  says, 
"Our  venerable  Dr.  Carejr  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  takes  his  turn  m  all  our  public 
exercises.  Just  forty  years  ago  he  admin- 
istered the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  church  in 
Leicester,  and  then  started  on  the  morrow 
to  embark  for  India."  The  entire  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  at  this 
time  been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven 
different  famguages;  the  New  Testament  had 
been  printed  in  twenty-three  languages 
more ;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  in  several  languages  into  which 
the  New  Testament  had  been  completed; 
and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  in  ten  others — making  in  all  forty 
languages ;  so  that  upwards  of  212,000  vol- 
umes of  the  Divine  word,  in  forty  different 
languages,  had  issued  from  the  Serampore 
press  during  thirty  vears.  "If,"  say  the 
missionaries,  "  we  reckon  the  Chinese  popa- 
lation  according  to  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tation, at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions, these 
languages  embrace  the  vernacular  tongues 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings."  Besides  the  Scriptures, 
many  other  works  had  been  printed  at  the 
Serampore  press,  such  as  grammars,  diction- 
aries, histories,  tracts,  &c.,  so  that  literature 
as  well  as  religion  was  greatly  indebted  to 
those  distinguished  translators. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1834^  Dr.  Carey,  the 
original  mover  of  this  vast  work,  closea  his 
earthly  labors,  at  the  age  of  73.  In  his  hist 
will  was  found  this  highly  characteristic  pro- 
vision: "I  direct,  that  before  every  other 
thing,  all  my  lawful  debts  may  be  paid; 
that  my  funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible ;  that 
I  may  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  second 
wife,  Charlotte  Emilia  Carey:  and  that  the 
following  inscription,  and  nothing  more,  may 
be  cut  on  the  stone  which  commemorates  her. 
either  above  or  below,  as  there  may  be  rooui^ 
viz.: 
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Bora  August  17, 1761,  died— 

*  A  wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  wonn, 

On  thy  kind  arais  I  fall.'  " 

Jessore, — During  1827,  this  station  was 
in  a  discouraging  state,  except  that  the 
iMTbools  for  boys  were  prosperous.  In  1828, 
mere  were  only  twenty  members  in  the 
cnurch,  and  eyeir  one  of  them  wore  cither 
suspended  or  excluded.  In  1820,  eight  were 
reatorc<^  and  two  added.  There  were  four 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  176 
scholars.  In  1832,  three  more  were  added 
to  the  church ;  but  the  mission  at  this  place 
continued  to  be  of  secondary  impor^nce, 
except  as  the  centre  of  extensiyo  itinerant 
labors.  The  district  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  1,200,000  inhabitants,  Mohanune- 
dans  and  Hindoos. 

Dacca. — This  station  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  1827,  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  mission- 
aries, Mr.  D'Cruz  and  Mr.  Leonard.  In 
18^,  the  church  was  reduced  to  four  by  re- 
movals, but  others  were  added  from  time 
to  time.  In  1829,  the  English  congregation, 
which  had  almost  disappeared,  waa  formed 
anew.  In  1830  there  were  six  native  schools, 
containing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
scholars.  Widows,  as  well  as  other  native 
females,  were  members  of  these  schools,  and 
permitted  to  read  at  public  examinations, 
instead  of  burning  on  funeral  piles.  This 
being  an  important  military  post,  the  ofScers 
and  soldiers  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries,  and  some  of  them  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  commander 
of  a  native  regiment  invited  preaching  in 
the  hall  of  his  own  house. 

CkiUagongy  340  miles  east  of  Calcutta, 
was  occupied  by  a  faithful  missionary,  Mr. 
Johannes,  who  superintended  three  native 
female  schools,  and  supported  a  school  him- 
self of  thirty  dots.  There  was  also  a  na- 
tive boys'  school  of  sixty  pupils.  Mr.  Jo- 
hannes also  conducted  public  worship  in 
Bcn^ee  and  English,  and  preached  in  the 
market-places  and  streets.  Another  female 
school  was  subsequently  established,  and 
frequent  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
Boman  Catholics  often  attended  the  English 
service,  and  gave  good  attention  to  the  word, 
which  led  the  missionary  to  say,  '^  I  have 
been  now  twelve  years  in  Chittagong,  and 
never  felt  that  encouragement  I  do  now, 
when  I  see  Roman  Catholics  searching  the 
Scriptures." 

Jrraccau — The  missionary  in  Arraoan 
was  Mr.  J.  C.  Fink,  assisted  by  five  native 
preachers.  They  occupied  a  vexy  extensive 
field,  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  bengal,  and 
soutn  of  Chittagong,  among  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mugs,  Mohammedans  and  Bur- 
mese. Two  services  in  English  were  main- 
tained on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  permanent 
diapel  was  opened  for  the  Mug  congreg»- 
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tioQ.  Natives  were  from  time  to  time  added 
to  the  church,  and  a  native  Arracanese  was 
ordained  as  a  missioHary.  He  had  been  an 
idolatrous  priest. 

Dinagepore, — The  church  in  this  place  in 
1827  numbered  ninety-two.  In  18&  a  few 
were  added,  and  in  1829  three  whole  Mus* 
sulman  families,  consisting  of  seventeen  per- 
sons, renounced  their  idols  and  joined  the 
Christian  church.  Ignatius  Fernandez  died 
in  December,  1829.  He  was  a  native  preach- 
er of  great  worth,  and  had  long  been  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  mission  at  this 
place.  He  was  born  at  Macao  in  July,  1757, 
and  was  therefore  73  years  old.  He  ckme  to 
Bengal  in  1774,  and  of  the  fifty-six  years 
which  had  since  passed,  he  had  spent  forty- 
four  at  Dinagepore.  He  was  the  first  fhiit 
of  this  mission,  under  Carey  and  Thomas. 
As  early  as  1796,  he  built  a  dwelling  house 
at  Dinagepore,  which  he  told  these  mission- 
aries he  intended  for  the  worship  of  Qod« 
and  when  it  was  done,  he  invited  them  to 
preach  in  it,  which  ther  did.  From  that 
time  till  his  death,  ZZ  years,  there  was 
preaching  in  his  house,  and  he  was  instru- 
mental of  gathering  the  largest  church  in 
Bengal.  Dr.  Carey  expressed  the  opinion 
that  his  labors  were  more  blessed  than  those 
of  any  other  missionary  in  Northern  India. 
Feeling  himself  wprn  aown  by  disease  and 
near  lus  end,  he  went  to  Serampore,  and 
died  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  mission  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Smylie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bareiro,  a  student 
of  Serampore  college.  These  brethren  suf- 
fered from  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  and  in 
1832  were  obliged  to  leave  their  stations  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Benares, — The  Society  commenced  a  mis- 
sion here  in  1817,  and  a  church,  though  never 
large,  had  been  sustained,  and  the  Gospel 
regularly  preached.  In  1830  and  onward, 
the  schools  were  quite  prosperous,  under  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  native  preacher, 
Sivadas. 

JUahabad. — This  was  an  important  sta- 
tion, being  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  the  resort  of  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  who  come  thither  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  waters.  Mr.  L.  Mackintosh  was  the 
missionary  here  in  1827,  assisted  by  a  native 
reader,  Gopaul,  whokept  a  promising  school 
in  his  own  nouse,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
young  men. 

Delhi, — The  situation  of  this  place  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
renders  it  an  important  field  of  labor.  Great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  resort  thither  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  waters,  affording  the  missiona- 
ries opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
multitudes  besides  the  permanent  residents. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  and  a  native  preacher 
were  laboring  here  at  the  period  under  no 
tice.    Mr.  Thompson  traveled  extensively 
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at  eertaiiL  seMons  of  the  jwr,  diBtrlbatuag 
the  Scilptarea  in  the  Vikaneer  langa'age,  to 
the  west  of  Delhi ;  in  the  Marwu*  uid  the 
Goozerattee,  to  the  south-west ;  in  the  Na- 
palee  to  the  Qoorkhas,  on  the  east  north- 
east ;  in  the  Punjabee,  on  the  north-west ; 
m  the  Pushtoo,  to  the  Palans  and  A£^han 
horse  merchants ;  and  in  the  language  of 
Cashmere,  to  the  north  of  DelhL  Mr.  Thomp- 
son makes  particular  mention  of  scenes  wit- 
nessed at  the  Pjree,  a  far-famed  bathing 
spot  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  projecting 
towards  the  riyer,  where  there  U  room  for 
only  two  persons  to  pass  abreast.    This  oc- 
casions the  most  lamentable  c<msequences. 
In  1819,  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  owix^  to  a  desperate 
rash  of  the  pilgrims.    The  assembled  multi- 
tude amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand ;  but 
once  in  twelve  years,  when  Jupiter  is  in 
Aquarius,  at  the  time  of  the  sun  entering 
Aries,  the  number  is  not  less  than  a  million, 
and  in  1819  it  was  estimated  as  high  as  two 
million.    Mr.  Thompson  spent  much  time  at 
this  place  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  many 
listened  with  apparent  seriousness  to  his 
conversation  and  prayers.    In  1829,  he  men- 
tions having  circulated  nearly  six  thousand 
books,    pamphlets,  and  tracts,  in  Hindee, 
Oordoo,  Sanscrit,  Napalee,  Punjabee,  Per- 
sian, and  Arabic.    At  the  Hurdwar  annual 
fair,  in  1830,  he  distributed,  in  at  least  six 
languages,  2,200  volumes  or  the  Gospels  and 
other  books.    The ,  word  preached  to  the 
multitudes  was  regarded  with  great  atten- 
tion.   The  students  of  the  native  college  of 
Delhi  evinced  great  anxiety  to  be  furnished 
with  the  Scriptures  and   other  works  in 
English,  Hindee,  and  Persian.    Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  much  interested  in  a  sect  called  the 
Sands,  who  reject  idolatry,  and  regard  the 
Ganges  like  any  other  river.    They  profess 
to  believe  in  one  invisible  God,  and  are 
.taught  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but  have 
no  temple  nor  any  regular  priesthood*    This 
sect  is  almost  200  years  old. 

Besides  the  foregoing  stations  in  connec- 
ition  with  Serampore,  at  the  time  of  the 
-separation  from  the  Society,  a  few  others  of 
.ess  note  were  formed.  These  were  Dum- 
Dum.  Multra,  Barripore,  Burisal,  Gawnpore, 
and  Assam. 

During  the  same  period,  1827  to  1837,  the 
parent  society  conducted  its  separate  opera- 
tions at  Calcutta,  Cutwa,  Digha,  and  Mon- 
ghyn,  leaving  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  piurt  of  the  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Serampore  brethren.  During 
this  period  of  ten  years,  efforts  were  made 
.to  unite  the  two  societies,  but  although  they 
harmonijBed  in  their  spirit  and  aims,  the  di- 
vision continued. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  however,  the  effort 
at  union  was  renewed,  and  resulted  success- 
Aiily.    The  particular  agents  or  means  em- 


ployed in  terminating  the  unhappy  contro- 
versy, need  not  be  specified.  All  were  hap- 
py at  length  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  and  m 
joining  as  formerly  in  the  glorious  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Marshman,  who 
had  been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  chaogej  died  almost  at  ^ 
moment  of  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  plan  of  union  provided  that  the  trans- 
lations and  all  the  public  property  at  Seram- 
pore, should  be  transferred  to  C&lcutta. 
which  from  this  time  becomes  the  centre  of 
interest  in  regard  to  translations,  printing,  4c. 

At  the  commencement  of  18^8,  the  con- 
gregations in  nearly  all  the  chapels  in  Cal- 
cutta and  its  neighborhood  were  increa^g. 
Mr.  Robinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  and 
four  native  preachers,  occupied  the  Lai  Bazar 
chapel  in  Calcutta,  which  had  a  church  mem- 
bership of  nearly  a  hundred.  In  September 
of  this  vear  twelve  Hindoos  were  baptized, 
eight  of  whom  were  in  the  girls'  Christian 
boarding  school,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Pearce.  In  the  beginning  of  1830, 
Mr.  Penney  died  of  cholera,  and  in  March 
1840,  Mr.  Pearce  died  of  the  same  disease. 

The  report  respecting  translations  in  1840, 
embraced  the  following  important  particu- 
lars :  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hindostanee,  with  marginal  references,  1000 
copies ;  anoUier  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  language,  smaller  size, 
without  references,  500  copies.  Of  this  last 
edition,  extra  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
the  Acts  were  printed,  making  an  aggregate 
of  9,500  volumes.  An  edition  of  thePsalms 
in  Sanscrit  verse,  2,500  copies ;  the  third 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
octavo,  1,500  copies,  with  6,000  extra  copies 
of  each  of  the  Gospels,  2,000  of  the  Acts, 
and  500  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  together, 
making  a  total  of  28,000  volumes ;  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
royal  12mo.,  3000  copies,  with  2,000  of  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  together,  making  5000  vol- 
umes ;  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
modem  Armenian,  with  numerous  mai^inal 
references,  6000  coi>ies:  an  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hindee,  Nagree  char* 
acters,  6,000  copies. 

Besides  the  foregoing  works,  which  had  all 
been  completetL  there  were  in  prepress  8,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  or  parts  of  it, 
in  Sanscrit)  and  8500  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  together, 
in  Hindostanee.  All  this,  the  work  of  the 
mission  press  at  Calcutta,  and  most  of  it 
within  one  year,  show  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  performed  in  this  depsurtment,  and  its 
importance  in  diffusing  the  light  of  truth 
over  bejiighted  India. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Jonmala 
of  the  missionaries,  of  the  '*  Benevolent  In- 
stitution."   It  was  established  in  1809,  for 
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ihe  q^ecial  benefit  of  the  multitades  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  who  were  growing  .up  in 
ignorance  und  yioe,  with  none  to  care  for 
mem.  The  institution  was  not  denomina- 
tional, but  was  common  to  all  classes  of 
missionaries  in  Calcutta,  though  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  sodetj  to  haye  the  cluef  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Penney, 
whose  exertions  in  its  behalf  were  unremit- 
ting. In  1842  there  were  265  boys  and  123 
gir&  imder  instruction,  the  children  of  yari- 
oas  sects,  as  follows,  viz. :  Roman  Catholics 
142L  Protestanto  95,  Hindoos  107.  Moham- 
medans 22,  Burmese  3,  Mugs  5,  Armenians 
4,  Jews  1,  Greeks  1,  Chinese  7. 

In  1843,  90,000  volumes  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  were  printed  in  Sanscrit, 
Bengali,  Hindostanee,  and  Hindee  languages. 
From  the  country  stations,  during  this  year, 
favorable  intelligence  was  received.  At  Del- 
hi, Mr.  Thompson  baptized  five  person^  one 
of  them  his  own  daughter,  the  rest  natives. 
At  Patna  a  delightful  work  of  grace  was  in 
progress  three  or  four  months,  as  the  result  of 
which  eight  persons  were  baptized,  and  seve- 
ral more  stood  as  candidates.  At  Monghyn 
four  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism, 
at  Burisal  two,  at  Chittagong  six,  at  Fatna 
eight,  &c. 

In  January,  1844,  the  London  Society's 
missionaries  at  Calcutta  published  a  state- 
ment, vindicating  their  Baptist  brethren 
Against  an  attack  made  upon  them  in  the 
London  Patriot  in  reference  to  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Bap- 
tist translators  had  devoted  themselves  with 
so  much  zeal.  In  this  vindication,  they  say 
that  the  Sanscrit  language  is  the  language 
of  learning  and  religion  throughout  the  whole 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  Madras  presidency;  that  all 
Brahmins,  except  those  wholly  secularized, 
as  soldiers  or  merchants,  are  acquainted  with 
tiiis  language,  which  alone  is  taught  in  their 
colleges  and  employed  in  their  religious  cere- 
monials ;  that  the  highest  reverence  is  uni- 
versally felt  for  it,  and  any  book  written  in 
Sanscrit  wiU  always  be  received  with  respect, 
and  read  with  more  acceptance  than  if  com- 
posed in  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects ;  that 
tens  of  thousands  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  fully  qualified  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence any  ordinary  composition  in  this  lan- 
guage I  that  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  Sanscrit  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  every  way  desirable, 
as  furnishing  a  large  Brahminical  population 
with  the  oiuy  version  they  would  probably 
receive,  and  as  laying  a  critical  foundation 
and  furnishing  a  classical  model  for  the  pre- 
paraticm  or  improvement  of  vernacular  ver- 
sions; and  finally,  that  they  deem  it  just  to 
their  brethren  oi  the  Baptist  mission  to  give 
these  assurances,  sinoei  so  fiur  from  sympa- 


thizing with  the  writer  in  the  Patriot  (who 
was  a  former  missionary  of  the  London  So- 
ciety in  Burmah),  they  wholly  approve  of 
the  zealous  efforts  of  their  Baptist  brethren 
to  secure  a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  the  learned  language  of  Hindostan. 
These  testimonials  are  considered  of  value, 
as  showing  how  the  Sanscrit  language  ranks 
in  Hindostan,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
learned  and  competent  men,  after  almost  fifty 
years  of  experience,  and  as  illustrating  the 
kind  and  generous  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  missionaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

The  annual  report  for  1844  gives  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  work  in  most  parts  of  India. 
In  Calcutta  there  were  eight  churches,  with 
454  members,  270  of  whom  were  natives. 
The  baptisms  during  the  year  amounted  to 
32,  all  natives  but  three.  The  number  of 
scnools  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood  was 
14,  and  the  number  of  scholars  954.  At  the 
various  stations  in  northern  India  there 
were  16  churches,  and  a  membership  of  465. 
Also  19  schools,  and  673  scholars.  During 
this  year,  tind  cholera  made  fearful  ravages, 
carrying  off  in  two  months  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  missionaries, 
however,  were  all  mercifully  spared.  In 
August  of  this  year,  some  interesting  and 
valuable  statements  were  made  by  a  Cucutta 
missionary  in  regard  to  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony  which 
actuated  and  pervaded  all  classes  of  laborers. 
He  says,  '^On  the  bosom  of  the  Ganges  is 
the  slupping  of  every  nation,  as  may  be  seen 
in  its  streets  the  natives  of  every  shore. 
In  the  city  are  splendid  edifices  and  mud 
hovels;  naked  children  and  half  naked 
adults,  various  and  discordant  sounds,  me- 
chanics at  their  employ,  venders  sitting  by 
their  goods,  innumerable  sledges  drawn  by 
oxen,  fashionable  European  carriages,  bug- 
gies, gazees,  palankins,  grooms  running  to 
clear  tiie  way,  &c.  Degradation  and  idolatry 
were  around  us,  destruction  and  misery 
walked  hand  in  hand.  We  passed  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  soon  arrived  at  In- 
tally,  a  beautiful  residence,  as  all  the  dwell- 
ings of  Europeans  in  Calcutti^  are.  A  group 
of  Hindoos,  attired  in  snow  white  muslin, 
and  with  intelligent  countenances,  met  us  as 
we  entered  the  gates.  Their  whole  contour 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  we  had 
seen  previously.  The  explanation  is  simple : 
these  were  Christian  Hindoos.  As  they  ut- 
tered their  salams,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Christianity  finds  man  every  wheie  debased 
— it  blesses  and  elevates  him.  Next  Sab- 
bath I  expect  to  be  at  Sorampore,  where  a 
Carey  and  a  Marshman  found  refuge,  not 
from  native  violence,  but  from  Englishmen 
bearing  the  name  a£  Christians;  where  a 
Martyn,a  Brown  and  a  Buchanan,  contem- 
plated India's  we]£u«;  where  a  Chamber 
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tain,  a  Jndson,  and  a  Newell  foond 
hospitality  and  were  refreshed.  The  spirit 
that  animated  them  still  remains ;  we  are  all 
one  here ;  we  cannot  afford  to  he  jeaknis-— 
the  common  foe  is  too  strong ;  and  the  mis- 
sionaries are  hound  together  neither  hy 
creeds  nor  hnman  ties,  bnt  by  the  fear  of 
Ood  and  the  lore  of  Jesos."  These  words 
are  worUiy  of  being  engraren  on  the  mem- 
ory of  Onristians  and  Christian  ministers 
erery  where,  differing  in  name  and  often  ri- 
valing in  interests,  but  haying  professedly 
one  spirit  and  one  pnrpose. 

During  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1845, 
there  had  been  printed  at  Calcatta,  in  San- 
serit  2,500  volumes;  in  Bengali  23,500;  in 
Hindostanee  26,506;  in  Armenian  2,260; 
total,  54,760  Tolumes.  These  were  all  toI- 
umes  of  the  Scriptures  in  some  form,  and 
the  distribution  kept  pace  with  the  publica- 
tion. The  distinguished  Doctor  Yates  was 
at  this  date  enmed  in  preparing  for  the 
press  the  Old  Testament  in  Sanscrit,  and 
large  portions  of  it  had  already  been 
printed.  His  heart's  desire  was  ^  to  finish 
this  work  by  the  close  of  another  year,  and 
to  be  able  to  report  a  complete  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  this,  the 
sacred  and  learned  language  of  the  Eiast. 
But  it  pleased  God  in  a  few  months  to  call 
this  devoted  servant  to  his  rest.  By  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  died  on  the  passage. 

In  November,  1845,  Serampore  is  brought 
to  view  again,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
"union"  in  1837.  More  or  less  labor  had 
been  performed  there,  but  for  some  reason 
no  reports  appeared  through  the  regular 
channels.  Mr.  Denham,  on  taking  charge 
of  the  station  at  this  time,  found  a  church 
of  93  members,  a  good  congregation,  and 
many  pleasant  and  sacred  associations.  Be- 
membering  Carey  and  his  coadjutors,  he 
asks,  **  Who  can  recall  the  name  of  Seram- 
pore without  veneration  1  On  its  sages  rest- 
ed a  sacred  pentecostal  fire,  and  firom  their 
hands  India  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  re- 
ceived the  regenerating  word  cf  life."  There 
were  also  at  this  tame  in  Serampore  two 
schools  for  heathen  boys,  supported  by  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  that  place,  and 
a  third  was  conducted  by  a  European  in  the 
college.  Besides  these,  two  female  schools 
were  maintained,  one  for  heathen  children, 
and  one  for  children  of  nominally  Christian 
parents.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  va- 
rious schools  was  over  800.  There  were 
eight  sub-stations  around  Serampore,  at 
which  preaching  was  regularly  maintained, 
and  several  other  places  that  were  visited 
periodically.  In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Denham 
speaks  of  arrangements  then  in  progress  for 
rendering  the  college  buildings  avaUable  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially for  training  converted  natives  of  India 


service.  Yean  having  passed 
away  since  the  doors  of  the  college  wers 
closed,  every  thing  had  to  be  done,  even  to 
the  obtaining  of  pupils;  but  the  effort  was 
successful,  vid  this  institution,  for  a  long 
period  so  vitally  connected  with  the  welfiva 
of  India,  was  again  in  a  prosperous  condition* 

The  various  stations  of  this  society  haviqg 
now  assumed  a  good  degree  of  stability  ana 
of  uniformity  in  their  progress,  it  is  unne* 
cessary  to  notice  them  further,  except  as  w» 
find  them  in  the  last  report  which  has  been 
received,  that  for  1853. 

Gofeutto.— Under  this  head  is  included 
Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood,  embradng 
eight  churches,  each  of  which  is  worUiy  of 
a  brief  notice.  The  first  four  are  in  the  city 
proper,  the  others  in  the  suburbs. 

1.  The  Church  in  Circular  Road.  This 
is  an  English  church,  with  91  members  in 
communion,  and  16  non-resident  members* 
The  Sabbath-school  contains  63  children. 
An  English  pastor,  Mr.  Leslie,  has  charae  of 
the  church,  which  supports  itself  wiUiouft 
aid  from  the  mission. 

2.  Church  in  liOi  Bazar.  This  is  a  mixed 
church,  J.  Thomas  psAtor,  with  three  nativie 
preachers.  Number  of  members  137 ;  non- 
resident members,  20.  The  venerable  and 
distinguished  native  laborer,  Carapeit  Ara* 
toon,  continues  to  render  important  aid* 
Five  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism 
during  the  year. 

3.  Saulh  Colinga. — A  native  church,  with 
one  English  and  one  native  pastor,  and  a 
membership  of  51. 

4.  Jntauy, — A  native  church,  with  4S 
members.  Besides  the  English  pastor,  fofoat 
native  preachers  are  constantly  engaged  in 
disseminating  the  word  of  life  in  and  axY>und 
Calcutta.  Seven  persons  were  baptized  dur- 
ing the  year. 

5.  HintrahandSaUevyii, — Amixedchurchi 
with  a  pastor,  T.  Morgan,  and  a  native 
preacher;  and  a  membership  of  20.  Two 
day  schools  are  maintained,  having  100  chil- 
dren in  attendance,  and  a  Sablukth-school 
with  60  scholars.  During  the  year.  ^000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  thereof 
were  distributed  by  ^r.  Moigan  in  his  itin- 
erant labors.  In  his  report  of  these  labMS^ 
he  states  some  iacts  of  peculiar  interest; 
and  being  of  so  recent  a  date,  they  set  in  a 
strong  light  the  great  though  slow  progress 
which  the  Gospel  has  made  in  that  quarter 
since  the  early  labors  of  Carey  and  his  conir  - 
panions.  He  says,  "  The  desire  of  the  peo* 
pie  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  is  most  intensew 
Imagine  a  huge  market  with  from  one  to  two 
thousand  people,  myself  on  an  elevated  spoti 
hundreds  of  hands  stretched  ouL  and  hun- 
dreds of  tongues  shouting,  ^  O  Sahib,  a  great 
thing,  0  holy  incarnation,  give  me  a  bookP 
Brahmins  and  Sudras  rolling  in  the  dust  to- 
gether, snatching  the  bo<riu  inunoae  another  ^ 
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respectMe  people  wiUi  children  in  their 
hands  and  in  their  arms,  imploring  me  to 
pat  the  books  into  Iho  nands  of  Uie  little 
ones;  books  all  gone,— missionary  reeling 
from  the  effects  of  dust,  noise,  and  speaking ; 
people  imploring  for  more  Dooks,  and  in 
some  places  I  luiye  been  obliged  to  go  to 
police  offices  to  rest  for  half  an  hour.  I 
We  seen  Bn^miin  lads  in  tears  because 
tfaej  could  not  get  the  books,  saying,  *0, 
Sahib,  I  ran  when  I  heard  yon  were  here, 
and  now  what  shall  I  do  V  Of  a  cold,  bitter 
night,  I  haye  found  men  at  my  boat^  from 
dittant  places,  up  to  their  shoulders  in 
water.**  Mr.  Morgan  speaks  of  another  im- 
portant feature  in  this  work,  tub.  :  that  on 
going  to  a  large  town,  if  he  is  suspected  of 
being  a  government  a&pent,  the  people  will  not 
hear  him,  nor  take  a  book  from  hnn ;  but  no 
sooner  do  they  learn  that  he  is  a  missionary, 
without  any  connection  with  the  government, 
than  the  whole  town  is  at  his  heels,  the  most 
respectable  sending  for  him  to  their  houses, 
bringing  milk  to  his  boat,  tc  This  mission- 
ary concludes  by  saying^  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hindoos  are  dissatisfied  with  both 
their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
that  while  they  would  regard  with  horror 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  Go- 
'vemment  to  convert  them,  disinterested 
efforts  they  can' and  do  appreciate. 

6.  Ndrkgdarchoke  and  BMtapare, — ^A 
native  church  of  45  members,  two  missiona- 
fies,  and  five  native  preachers. 

7.  Khari, — ^A  native  churdi,  with  two  mis- 
sionaries and  one  native  preacher,  and  a 
membership  o(  49.  A  school  with  45  chil- 
dren is  mamtained. 

8.  LcMyantipur. — A  native  church  with 
62  members,  one  missionary,  two  assistant 
missionaries,  and  two  native  preachers.  In 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  this  church, 
tiiere  are  74  hm]8eh<^d8,  comprising  84  men, 
84  women,  and  118  children. 

9.  Dum-Dum. — A  native  church  of  13 
members,  one  missionary,  and  one  native 
preai^er. 

10.  Mtiiayapur. — ^A  native  church  of  5 
members,  a  pastor,  and  two  native  preachers. 
The  Bengal  Association  met  at  tms  place  in 
January,  and  although  mauy  were  detained, 
the  missionary  bretm^n  and  delegates  made 
Up  a  body  of  nearly  500. 

The  work  of  translating  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
usual  activity  and  zeal  during  the  past  year. 
The  translations  have  been  chiefly  into  San- 
terit,  Bengali,  Hindee,  and  Hindostanee ;  and 
the  nnml^  of  Scriptures  issued  from  the 
depository  during  the  year  amounted  to 
84,036  copies. 

SiaHofw  and  Ckurcha  m  ^«n^.^l7nder 
this  head  are  embraced  dght  principal  sta- 
tions. 

1.  Arampore.— "There  were  in  the  Seram- 


pore  college,  in  1853,  eleven  students,  four 
of  whom  were  natives.  Their  studies  em- 
braced theology,  Christian  evidences,  mental 
and  moral  science,  classics,  and  history. 
There  were  at  this  period  two  missionaries 
at  the  station,  Messrs.  Deuham  and  Robin- 
son, and  four  native  preachers.  They  had 
preaching  stations  at  eight  villages,  and  the 
number  of  church  members  was  121.  The 
Native  Christian  Asylum  numbered  18  girls, 
one  having  recenthr  died  in  great  peace. 
The  two  schools  u)r  boys  contained  327 
scholars,  and  adding  to  them  the  sdioola 
connected  with  the  college,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  and  youth  under  the  care  of 
the  mission  would  not  fall  much  short  of 
600. 

2.  CubiXL — Tins  station  has  a  missionary, 
four  native  preachers,  and  a  church  of  do 
members.  A  day  scnool  for  girls  is  sus- 
tained, and  has  ten  scholars.  l£e  copies  of 
Scriptures  distributed  during  the  yeai 
amount  to  416,  and  of  tracts  to  2,780. 

3.  /emore.--One  missionary,  eight  native 
preachersi  and  234  church  members.  There 
are  seven  sub-stations  connected  with  this 
misaon.  Five  boys'  schools  are  supported, 
attended  by  about  400  children;  and  one 
boarding  sdiool  attended  by  14  girls. 

4.  Dinajpur. — One  missionary,  one  native 
preacher,  and  19  members.  There  are  two 
di^  schools  attended  bv  120  children,  and 
a  Sabbath-school  with  10  scholars.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  the  missionary 
visited  246  villages,  preaching  and  distribu- 
tixig  Scriptures  and  tracts. 

5.  Dacca, — ^Two  missionaries,  four  native 
preachers,  and  36  church  members.  In  va- 
rious journeys  made  during  the  year  the 
missionaries  distributed  5^^^  tracts,  and 
4,600  copies  of  portions  of  Scripture.  They 
say,  '*  We  now  want  more  preachers,  for  the 
whole  of  East  Bengal  is  open ;  and  on  our 
last  journey  we  often  had  from  400  to  600' 
attentive  hearers  of  all  ranks  and  classes." 

6.  QiiUagong, — One  missionary,  eight  na- 
tive preachers,  and  65  members.  There  are 
two  day  schools,  attended  by  23  boys,  and 
one  attended  b^  13  girls.  Eleven  persons 
have  been  baptissed  during  the  year.  Says 
the  missionaiy,  *'The  heathen  do  not  ge- 
nerally disregard  the  word  now.  They 
listen  with  readiness  and  pleasure  to  tfaie 
news  of  salvation,  and  applications  are  un- 
ceasingly made  forScript-ures  and  tracts." 

7.  &n. — One  missionaxy,  four  native 
preachers,  and  37  church  members.  Five 
day  schools  are  taught,  one  English,  and  the 
others  Bengali,  ^e  attendance  is  aboiit 
220  boys  and  16  girls.  The  Sabbathrechool 
contains  20  scholars. 

8.  BuruaL — This  mission  has  under  its 
care  ten  sub-stations,  and  enjoys  tho  labors 
of  two  missionaries  and  ten  native  preach- 
ers.   The  whole  number  of  members  is  204. 


thne  utiTo  pnacbere,  Hid  »  ctmrch  (rf  42 
memben.  IVo  »choola  btq  in  constuit 
operaUon,  besides  »  d«7  M>d  CTening  S^bbatb- 
•chool,  ud  the  Gospel  is  pre»che<l  in  tlie 
Till^^  and  at  the  bathing  fe«tiT^ 

0.  ihttra. — One  Bt'tanouxtj,  one  u«lat«at 
miisioiuu7,  and  three  DatiTepKiMhen.  The 
cHurdi  bu  42  membera.  Two  i^ook,  one 
natire  and  one  EnglUh,  are  maintuned,  and 
the  sjatem  has  been  adopted  of  making  all 
partioH  pay  something  for  tattion.  fncla 
and  Scnptures  are  also  sold  to  many,  while 
their  rratnitoua  diatnbution  is  continued. 

7.  Cavnpore. — One  miuionary,  two  ni^ 
tire  preadiers,  and  a  church  of  36  membera. 

SoutKem  India. — The  tocie^  has  had  a 
miaeion  at  Madras  and  Tri^onopolj-,  in 
Southern  India,  but  ae  the  missionarj'  there 
haa  derired  none  of  hk  support  fi«m  the 
Bocie^,  and  his  labora  are  confined  ohieflj- 
to  the  Enropeana,  the  ctmaection  haa  been 
recently  diaaolTed. 

London  Messiohist  Sooiitt. — Thie  So- 

Btr  commenced  ita  operations  in  Hindoetao 
1804.    In  FebnHOT  of  that  year  three 

issionariea.  Rev.  Messrs.  Rtngletaube, 
Oran,  and  Des  Oranges,  sailed  fWim  £ng> 
land,  with  the  intention  of  cranmendng  a 
mission  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  <m 
their  arriTsI  in  the  countrr  a  different  coarse 
was  determined  npoiL  and  Meaere.  Gru)  and 
Dee  Granges  proceeded  to  establish  them* 
selvea  at 

Vixagapatam,  Ato  hundred  and  Sttj 
miles  soutn-west  of  Oilcutta,  and  about  the 
distance  north-east  of  Madras,  in  the 
Northern  Circara,  a  place  altogether  uoocon- 
pied  by  preTious  misaionaries.  They  weN 
received  with  marked  kindness  by  tbe  oom 
mander-in-cbief  of  tbe  forces  at  this  ptaee^ 
and  also  by  the  judge,  who  had  for  aonw 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  conductii^  publle 
worahip  in  Uie  fort  on  tike  Sabbath,  with  tbe 
soldiers  of  tbe  garrison  and  such  otben  M 

ight  wiah  to  attend,     lliis  serrice   bow 

er  was  now  committed  to  the  mlasiona- 
ries,  with  a  government  allowance  for  their 
labors.  A  piece  of  ground,  a  mile  firom  th» 
town,  comprising  abont  ten  Vtm.  wae  also 
granted  to  the  mbsionsriea,  aa  woich  they 
erected  a  bonse  and  laid  out  a  nrden.  Thej 
next  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a 
charity  school,  towards  which  abont  1^300 
rupees  were  immediately   contributed,  and 


1808  the  school  ti  ,  .    . 

tion,  with  suitable  bnildlngs,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  penona  under  hiatraotiDa. 
"  \mong  our  native  scholars,"  Bays  tile  mia~ 
..jnary,  Hr.  Cran,  "we  have  all  oaatea, 
from  t^De  Brahmin  to  the  Sadra,  and  aereral 
of  them  have  oome  from  a  distance  of  teti, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  mites.  They  are 
instmcted  by  a  native  aohoolmaat«r,  of 
Christian  parenta,  whom  we  brongtat  with 
na  from  Madraa." 
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Near  the  close  of  1806,  the  ttissionarieB 
report  themeelyea  as  able  to  read  and  write 
the  Telinea  language  with  ease,  and  thej 
had  tranuated  into  it  some  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  Thej 
also  about  this  time  ibnoed  the  plan  of  a 
eomplete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Telinn  language,  spoken  by  all  the  Hin- 
doos in  tiie  flye  northern  Oircars,  and  i^ 
pealed  to  the  churches  at  home  for  aid  in 
this  great  work. 

la  1808,  the  missionaries  were  joined  by 
aoonyerted  Brahmin,  named  Ananderayer, 
of  whom  a  verv  interesting  account  is  given 
in  the  Society's  periodica^  the  Evangelical 
Mtgazine,  for  Feb.,  1808.  In  Jan.,  1809,  the 
mission  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gran.  Two  new  missionaries  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lee,  arrived  during 
that  year,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mr.  Dee 
Granges,  who  had  been  left  alone  in  this 
vast  field. 

The  next  year,  1810,  Mr.  Des  Granges 
himself  was  removed  by  death.  Just  before 
his  decease  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re- 
move his  wif<i,  who  was  sick  in  an  adjoining 
apartment)  in  doing  which  she  was  carried 
through  the  chamW  of  the  dying  mission- 
aiy,  and  there  they  exchanged  their  last 
&rewell  till  they  should  meet  above.  Before 
his  death,  Mr.  Des  Granges  had  translated 
three  of  the  Gospels,  which  in  1812  were 
printed  at  Serampore  by  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren, and  the  surviving  missionaries,  Lee  and 
Gordon,  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  dr- 
cuiaiing  these  Gospels  in  the  populous  vil- 
lages around  them. 

The  mission  was  strengthened  in  1817,  by 
the  arrivid  of  Kev.  ^ames  Dawson,  from  the 
Seminary  at  Gosport.  In  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  1817,  Mr.  Gordon  says,  "  The  last  year 
has  been  better  to  me  than  any  former  one. 
We  are  out  eveiy  day  among  tlie  people,  and 
I  have  lately  held  conversations  with  some 
interesting  characters,  whose  questions  were 
uncommonly  striking.  The  children  in  the 
Schools  also  perform  wonders,  and  by  inter- 
rogating them  we  find  that  they  make  an 
ackial  progress  in  divine  things.  Our  prin- 
cipal school  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  open  to  any  person  who  passes  by." 

In  1819,  Mr.  Pritchett,  who  had  joined 
the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Telinffa,  and  secured  its 

Sblicstion  at  Madras,  at  tiie  expense  of  the 
klcutta  Bible  Socie^.  He  also  translated 
several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  en- 
tertained the  fond  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
to  the  heathen  around  him  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible,  in  their  native  tongue.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed,  having  been  called 
to  his  final  reward  before  the  dose  of  the 
following  year. 

Twenty  yeara  after  the  establishment  of 
thia  aiiteioii,  in  1824,  there  were  five  native 


schools,  and  about  250  boys  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Gordon  exnployed  his  days  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Telinga  language,  and  his  evenings  in  visit- 
ing the  schools  and  the  neighboring  villages 
reading  to  the  natives,  and  conversing  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

In  1827,  the  schools  haA  increased  to 
twelve,  and  the  scholars  to  over  500.  One 
of  these  was  a  girls'  school,  and  several  girls 
were  in  the*  schools  for  boys.  These  schools 
were  all  conducted  upon  strictiy  Christian 
principles,  for  besides  writing,  cyphering 
&c.,  tiie  Scriptures  were  read  daily,  ana 
Watts'fl  Catechism  taught.  Mr.  Gordon 
died  in  1828,  after  having  labored  in 
India  for  19  years  with  great  fidelity  and 
success.  In  the  Society's  report  for  1832^ 
mention  is  made  of  the  translation  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress  into  the  lai^age  of  the 
Teloogoos,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  read 
with  extreme  interest  and  delight  by  intelll- 
gont  natives  who  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Considerable  interest  was  awakened  in  1834^ 
by  the  conversion  of  a  native  of  high  caste, 
residing  at  a  considerable  distance  &om  the 
mission.  Having  met  with  a  tract  in  Teloo- 
goo,  he  perused  it,  and  kept  it  by  him  17 
months,  and  by  this  means  he  was  enlight- 
ened and  made  a  willing  convert  to  the 
Christian  religion.  A  report  of  his  case 
says,  "We  see  in  this  young  man's  case 
what  Almighty  grace  can  do,  and  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  the  Lord  to  turn  this  whoto 
people  to  himself  when  he  is  pleased  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them." 

This  mission  has  continued,  with  some 
interruptions  by  deatii  and  removal,  but  on 
the  whole  with  pleasing  success,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  nas  now  three  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Johnston.  The 
number  in  full  communion  with  the  church 
is  forty,  of  whom  twelve  are  natives,  and 
the  rest  East  Indians  and  Europeans.  All 
the  members  meet  together  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath  morning,  after 
which  is  held  a  regular  Teloogoo  service,  and 
also  a  Sunday-school  for  chUdren  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  A  missionary  association  ban 
been  formed,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  Society's  funds,  and  ol 
sustaining  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  The  Native  Femide 
Orphan  School  is  conducted  with  success, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  is  highly 
creditable  and  gratifying.  The  press  has 
been  in  active  operation,  and  numerous  and 
most  encouraging  are  toe  proofs  furnished, 
of  good  resulting  from  the  Circulation  of 
tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture.  In  a  late 
report  one  of  the  missionaries  says,  "  The 
tracts  on  caste  and  Juggernaut^  are  very 
popular,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  large 
supDly  of  them.  I  have  within  the  last  few 
weeks    had   the   pleasure   of  baptizing  a 
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Gooroo,  whose  mind  was  first  aionsed  and 
enliehtexied  by  reading  the  tract  on  caste." 

Madras. — ^A  mission  was  commenced 
here  by  the  London  Society  in  1805,  Rey. 
Mr.  Loveless  being  the  first  missionary.  For 
■eyeral  years  he  labored  with  but  little  as- 
sistance, preaching  and  establishing  schools 
as  he  was  able,  and  as  opportunity  offered. 
In  1816.  he  was  joined  by  Rev.  Richard 
Knill,  "  whose  disposition  and  talents  were 
well  adi4>ted  to  that  impoitkutpost"  In 
1818.  however,  Mr.  KnilFs  health  declined, 
and  being  obliged  to  seek  a  colder  climate, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  station  in  Russia. 
Other  laborers  from  time  to  time  joined  the 
Madras  mission,  which  has  been  conducted 
with  steadily  increasing  energy  and  success. 
The  present  missionaries  are  Rev.  Messrs. 
Drew,  Porter,  and  Baylis.  Preaching  to  the 
heathen  in  the  bungalow,  at  the  gate  of  the 
mission  compound,  has  been  continued,  with 
an  increasing  number  of  regular  hearers.  It 
has  been  felt  to  be  a  call  for  great  thankful- 
ness that  these  meetings  have  never  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  heathen. 

The  native  evangelists,  besides  prosecutti^ 
their  more  stated  labors  at  the  various  out- 
stations,  have  continued  to  proclaim  the  mes- 
sages of  mercy  in  the  numerous  villages 
around  Madras.  The  work  of  education, 
by  means  of  the  various  boarding  and  day 
schools,  has  been  carried  forward  with  great 
activity  and  effect.  There  are  14  schools  for 
boys,  with  643  scholars ;  and  4  for  girls, 
with  232  scholars.  There  are  7  native  con- 
gregations, with  a  total  attendance  of  367  ; 
and  4  native  churches,  with  119  communi- 
cants. In  the  Missionary  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1852,  there  is  a  deeply  interesting  account  of 
the  conversion  and  happy  death  of  a  native 
female, — Eliza, — for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Girls'  Boarding  School.  One  feature 
in  her  death-bed  experience  is  so  remarkable 
and  affecting,  that  the  account^  as  given  by 
the  attending  missionary,  may  with  propriety 
be  repeated  in  this  place.  It  was  a  last 
struggle  and  conflict  with  Satan,  and  in  her 
case  a  living  reality,  as  if  the  ereat  enemy 
of  souls  had  been  visible  to  her.  ''Two 
days  before  her  death,  in  the  evening,  she 
became  suddenly  full  of  distress  and  alarm, 
and  her  body  fiiU  of  agitation.  She  cried  out, 
'  Oh,I  amafmd !  I  am  afraid !  He  is  standing 
close  to  my  ear,  and  is  continually  saying  to 
me.  There  is  no  salvation  for  you !  Inhere  is 
nos^vationforyou!  Oh  I  I  am  afraid;  lam 
trembling;  this  is  very  fearful!  How  is 
this  ?  0,  Jesus !  have  I  not  believed  in  thee  ? 
Have  I  not  been  baptized  into  thy  name  ? 
Have  I  not  received  the  teachings  of  thy 
servants  1  Am  I  not  thy  child  1  0  how  is 
this  ?  This  is  veiy  fearful  to  me !'  She  was 
exhorted  not  to  let  Satan  deprive  her  of  her 
hope,  but  to  abide  firm  in  her  faith.  The 
Scriptures  were  read  to  her,  and  prayer  was 


offered,  and  after  a  conridctoaUe  tiae  her 
mind  became  more  calm,  and  her  hope  re- 
tuned,  and  she  offered  up  the  following 
prayer:  '  0  sweet  Jesus,  I  taste  that  tiioa 
art  good.  Thou  hast  fed  me  in  green  pas- 
tures, and  hast  refreshed  me  at  the  foontHn 
of  life.  YHien  we  were  only  infants,  <rar 
father  and  mother  left  us  (alluding  to  the 
early  orphanage  of  herself  and  another  child), 
but  even  as  thou  hast  said,  'Althoo^  a 
mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  I  will 
not  forget  thee/  so  didst  thoa  appoint  for 
us  honored  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  to  take  care  of  us  and  bring 
us  up»  O  sweet  Jesus,  for  that  I  praise  thee. 
Thou,  for  my  sins,  didst  suffer  mudi ;  thou 
didst  shed  thy  precious  blood,  and  give  thy 
life ;  and  thou  dost  now  psay  for  me  before 
thy  Father's  face.    Therefore,  do  thou  have 

5ity  on  me,  and  wash  me  from  my  sins* 
hou  hast  cleansed  me  by  thy  blood ;  thoa 
hast  made  me  holy  by  thy  blood ;  thou  hast 
redeemed  me  by  thy  blood;  therefore  I 
praise  thy  holy  name.  0  death,  where  is  ihy 
sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V  " 

The  missionary  remarks,  ^'  Sudi  deaths  as 
this  cheer  us  much.  They  assure  us  that 
our  work  is  real,  and  that  Qtd  is  with  us." 
They  will.also  assure  eveiy  Christian  reader, 
that  a  Gospel  which  can  impart  such  li^t 
and  joy,  such  faith  in  appealing  to  Ohrist 
against  the  great  tempter  of  souls,  sooh 
peace  and  triumph  in  the  final  hour,  and  that 
can  do  all  this  for  a  mind  once  lost  in  the 
utter  darkness  of  heathenism,  is  worthy  of 
being  given  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
the  whole  world. 

Cuddapak, — ^The  London  Society  com- 
menced operations  here  in  1822.  Bev.  Mr. 
Howell,  tne  first  missionary,  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  schools,  botb 
male  and  female,  and  within  a  year  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  native  children  were  gathened 
into  these  schools,  all  under  Christian  in- 
struction. Besides  these  labors,  Mr.  How^ 
preached  in  the  school  room  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  natives,  translated  several  catr 
echums  into  Teloogoo,  and  distributed  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  xeloogoo  New  Testa- 
ment In  the  foUowixH;  year,  Mr.  How^ 
baptized  74  men,  25  women,  40  boys,  and 
21  girls.  These  had  all  nominaUy  embraced 
Christianity,  but  only  ten  had  been  formally 
admitted  to  the  church,  of  whidi  three  na- 
tives were  appointed  deacons.  During  the 
second  year  Mr.  H.  made  a  tour  of  about  100 
miles,  preached  to  great  multitudes,  and  dis- 
tributed tracts  extensively.  In  1826,  a 
chapel  was  completed,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  subscriptions  on  the  spot. 
By  the  aid  of  a  respcKstable  European  resident^ 
a  workshop  was  built  for  native  Christian^ 
affording  them  the  means  of  self-support. 

At  Cuddapah  was  a  settlement,  called 
"  Christian  V  illsge,"  which  was  considered 
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file  nimery  of  this  nlBmmi.  It  bad  in  1832, 
238  BOttten,  many  of  them  being  baptized 
persons,  the  unbaptized  haYine  gone  there 
fst  the  parpoee  of  receiving  Christian  in- 
etniction. 

Diirattt  the  saooeeding  ten  yean  this  mis- 
sion exhibited  no  marked  changes,  but 
showed  increasingly  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  fiiithfdl  missionary  labor.  In  1843, 
haying  made  a  tour  through  the  surrounding 
oomtry,  tiie  missionaries  say,  ^  During  the 
pressni  tour  our  minds  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  generally  necessitous 
condition  of  the  province  of  Ouddapah.  In 
coDseqtMnoe  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  the  uncommon  fertil- 
ity of  many  of  its  valleys,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enjoying  m6re  temporal  prosper- 
itf  tlum  most  ot&r  provinces  in  Soutnem 
Incfia ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dis- 
trict in  which  heathenism  has  been  less  dis- 
tOfbed."  Yet  they  speak  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  all  accessible  to  the  Gospel,  and 
mgo  upon  the  Society  the  importance  of 
sending  mof«  laborers  into  the  neld. 

In  1845,  stiU  another  appeal  was  made, 
accompanied  with  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
field.  Addressing  the  ehureties  of  England, 
Uie  missionary  says,  ^  I  would  call  the  atten- 
^n  of  the  friends'  of  Christian  missions,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  this  hitherto  much  neglected  province  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India.  From 
north  to  south  the  Ouddapah  province  is  up- 
wards of  170  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
about  120  miles— nearly  half  the  size  of 
England.  This  immense  province  contains 
a  population  of  upwards  of  one  million  of 
sool&"  The  writer  proceeds  to  give  a  mi- 
nute and  very  curious  description  of  the 
omens  and  signs  for  which  the  people  enter- 
tain a  superstitious  regard,  and  also  of  the 
doctrine  ofjaie,  to  whidi  they  ascribe  their 
most  glaring  sins.  (See  Report  of  the  Lon- 
don Mismonary  Society  for  1845.)  In  the 
same  report  it  is  stated  that  no  other  Prot- 
estant missionary  society  had  ever  made  any 
effort  for  the  Ohristian  instruction  of  this 
immense  population,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  great  mass  were  involved  in  all  the  mis- 
eries of  heathenism.  Setf^nurder  prevailed 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  and  in  only  one  part  of  the 
district,  there  were  144  cases  of  suicide. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  mission 
haa  been  the  difficulty  of  educating  females. 
The  effort,  early  commenced,  has  been  con- 
stantly embarrassed  by  the  native  prejudice 
on  this  subject.  In  1847,  Mrs.  Porter,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  female  education, 
says,  **  The  False  Prophet  of  Mecca  has  his 
standard,  and  thousands  flock  around  it. 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  have  their  altars  and 
thffir  priests  j  but  to  whieh  of  these  shaJ 


woman  look  for  comfort  or  for  peace  ?  Alas  I 
she  knows  too  well  that  it  is  not  to  be  found.'' 
At  a  later  period  schools  for  girls  appear  to 
have  been  maintained  with  more  success. 

In  1851,  a  deeply  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  conversion  of  several  natives, 
one  of  whom  in  particular  came  to  the  mis- 
sionaries one  morning,  bringing  his  brass 
idols,  and  throwing  &em  on  the  ground, 
sayix^,  ^  Enough  of  these ;  I  have  done  with 
them,  and  wish  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them.  I  have  read  much  and  learnt  much  in 
my  heathen  books,  but  I  have  found  no  rest. 
In  Christ  alone  is  rest."  He  also  took  from 
his  neck  a  silver  chain  bearing  the  name  of 
his  god,  and  casting  it  on  the  ground,  said, 
"  Enough !  nothing  but  sin  has  cleaved  to 
me  all  the  while  I  have  kept  this  close  to 
me.  Please,  sir,  take  it  I  know  of  some- 
thing better — the  love  of  Jesus.  O  how  dif- 
ferent to  dl  this !  I  know  I  must  be  peree- 
cuted  by  my  friends  and  relations,  but  I 
must  not  mind  that."  This  individual,  with 
others  baptized  at  the  same  time,  have  per- 
severed in  their  Christian  course. 

The  mission  has  at  present  34  churoh  mem- 
bers, 6  native  teachers,  9- boys  and  22  girls 
in  the  orphan  and  boarding  schools,  and  in- 
cluding tne  vernacular  day  schools  and  the 
English  school,  there  is  a  total  of  261 
scholars. 

Beigctum. — ^The  mission  was  commenced 
here  in  1820,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  In  1821, 
two  native  schools  were  established,  and  the 
number  of  boys  under  instruction  was  120. 
Throughout  its  whole  history,  it  has  been  a 
well  conducted  and  suooessfhl  mission.  Val- 
uable native  assistants  were  early  raised  up, 
and  of  one  of  them,  Dhondaph,  very  parti- 
cular mention  is  made  in  1828.  The  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Benyon,  says,  "  He  is  the  most 
spiritually-minded  native  Christian  I  havo 
ever  conversed  with.  His  trials  and  suf- 
ferings have  been  many  and  severe,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made  have  been  of 
the  most  painful  nature,  and,  amidst  all,  he 
has  sustained  a  most  consistent  character. 
He  has  literally,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for- 
saken wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and 
lands.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him. 
on  adverting  to  his  sufferings  he  modestly 
observed,  *  Yes,  I  have  been  called  to  endure 
a  few  trials,  and  my  friends  freouently  teU 
me  of  my  losses;  but  it  is  not  alwavs  they 
tell  me  what  I  have  eained  by  them?  " 

Seasons  of  special  encouragement  were 
from  time  to  time  enjoyed  by  this  mission. 
In  1842^  one  of  the  missionaries  writes, 
''Among  the  Lingarts  and  other  castes  in 
the  vicinity  of  BeTgaum,  stronr  excitement 
exists  with  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
c^ims  of  the  new  religion,  combined  with  a 
perception  of  its  immeasurable  superiority 
even  to  the  purest  parts  of  Hindooism,  are 
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rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  coanti7." 
In  commencing  their  report  for  1848,  the 
brethren  say,  '^  There  is  much  to  cheer  and 
interest  our  hearts,  and  to  call  forth  fresh 
efforts  of  zeiJ  and  aevotedness  in  the  glorious 
WGvk  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  hope 
that  the  day  of  gracious  visitation  to  the 
Oanarese  people  is  fast  approaching." 

No  report  has  been  reoeiTed  from  Belgaum 
later  thui  1851.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  missionaries,  Bev.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Benyon,  31  church  members ;  10  vernacular 
schools,  embracing  272  boys  and  30  girls, 
and  an  English  school  with  60  sch^rs. 
During  the  year  there  had  been  distributed 
30  Bibles,  42  Testaments,  324  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  5.340  tracts. 

BeUary. — ^In  tne  spring  of  1810,  Rev.  John 
Hands  entered  upon  a  mission  at  this  place, 
situated  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Mysore,  and  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous and  densely  populated  villages.  He 
had  at  first  great  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  acquiring  the  native  language,  called  the 
Oanara,  but  by  perseverance  he  not  onlv 
soon  collected  several  thousand  words,  which 
he  formed  into  a  vocabulary,  but  also  began 
the  preparation  of  a  grammar.  In  1811,  he 
writes,  "I  now  preach  thrice  every  Lord's 
day  to  my  countrymen  and  the  Portuguese 
half-caste.  A  considerable  stir  begins  to 
appear  among  the  soldiers  (it  was  a  military 
station),  and  eight  or  ten  seem  very  serious 
and  promising.  My  dwelling  was  formerly 
a  pagoda,  but  part  of  it  will  now  b6  devoted 
to  t&  worship  of  God.  Several  huge  gods 
of  stone  are  lying  about  the  premises,  like 
Dagon  before  the  ark."  In  1812,  Mr.  Hands 
opened  a  native  sdiool,  which  was  soon  at- 
tended by  about  15  native  children,  and 
gradually  increased  to  a  huger  number.  In 
1816,  the  mission  was  joined  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Beeve.  In  January,  1819,  a  juvenile  Bible 
society  was  formed,  principally  through  the 
leal  of  the  master  of  the  charity  school. 
About  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  ob- 
tained of  a  native  merchant  a  house  situated 
at  the  junction  of  several  streets,  and  favor- 
able  for  collecting  laige  congregations. 

At  the  dose  of  1819,  Mr.  Reeve  remarks, 
^  During  this  year,  the  Gospel  has  been  car- 
ried several  hundred  miles  through  the  dark 
Tillages,  uid  several  thousands  of  tracts  have 
been  distributed.  The  translation  and  re- 
vision of  the  Seriptnres,  in  Canara,  have  also 
been  proceeding.  A  new  edition  of  Watt^^s 
First  Gatediism,  in  that  language,  has  been 

grepared  for  the  press,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
as  been  prepared  in  1?amiL  The  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  favorable,  and  several 
hundreds  of  the  pupils  know  perfectly  the  First 
Catechism,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount."  In  1825,  the  schools 
had  increased  to  17,  and  the  average  attend^- 
an'^e  of  boys  was  6o5.    The  report  for  1829 


mentions  that  there  hal  been prepaied,  dnr 
ing  the  previous  year,  in'  Oanarese,  several 
tracts,  among  which  were  the  ^^Wanung 
Voice,"  a  '^  Dialogue  between  a  Shastre  and 
a  Christian  Missionary,"  '^  Explanation  of 
the  Ten  Commandents,"  the  ^'Excellency 
of  Truth,"  "True  Wisdom,"  «0n  Idolatry" 
kc.  In  1831,  the  tracts  and  portions  of 
Scriptures  printed  were  still  more  numerous 
and  important. 

The  mission  was  left  in  a  very  feeble  state 
in  1841,  Bev.  Mr.  Beid  being  in  January  of 
that  year  removed  fay  death,  and  Mr.  BeevQ 
having  returned  to  England  several  years 
before.  Very  soon,  however,  two  miMionft- 
ries  and  their  wives  Joined  the  mission,  and 
the  work  went  on  as  usuaL 

At  the  latest  report^  there  Were  at  Bellary 
three  European  missionaries,  an  assistant 
missionary,  and  a  native  pastor.  The  diuroh 
memben  numbered  72^  and  in  the  14  schools 
there  were  460  scholars.  An  asylum  for  the 
poor  was  in  successful  operation. 

Bangalore. — ^Bev.  Messra.  Forbes  and 
Laidler  commenced  the  mission  at  this  place 
in  1820.  Its  position,  some  50  miles  west 
of  Madras,  has  rendered  it  an  important 
mission,  and  it,  has  been  an  eminently  soo- 
cessful  and  useful  one.  The  great  instra> 
mentalities  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  mi»» 
sion  have  been,  preaching,  8c£x>ls,  and  the 
distribution  or  the  S<aiptures  and  religious 
tracts.  While  there  have  been,  each  year,  de- 
velopments of  peculiar  interest  to  those  on 
the  ground,  there  was  nothing  for  several 
years  so  marked  as  to  require  special  notice. 

The  itinerant  labon  of  the  missionaries 
were  abundant  In  ngtitd  to  these  they 
say,  in  1843,  ^^In  visiting  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, we  stay  in  each  place  one^  two^  or 
three  days,  according  to  the  work  offered  to 
Our  mode  of  communication  is  not 
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strictly  preaching,  but  conversatiouy 
tive,  and  argument.  The  heathen  of  this 
country  cannot  follow  a  logiod  discourse." 
The  total  disregard  of  truth  among  the  n^ 
tives  is  strikingly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  by  one  of  the  mission* 
aries:  '^One  of  my  sdioolmasters  labor- 
ing in  a  country  town  lately  said,  ^Sir,  if 
these  people  really  believed  that  you  are 
speaking  truth,  or,  as  he  expressed  it^  no 
lies,  they  would  instantly  deify  you ;  but 
the^  cannot  believe  that  such  a  thing  as  sin* 
oerity  is  possible  in  any  one.'  This  general 
disr^^ard  for  truth  has  been  instilM  into 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  by  their  so  called 
sacred  books,  which  abound  in  fidaehoods 
and  lying  wonders.  Hence  the  ccHnmon 
saying  we  hear  at  every  step,  *  If  I  do  not 
teU  lies,  how  shall  I  get  through  the  world  V 
And  hence,  also,  the  lamentable  fact,  that  a 
Hindoo  may  be  convinced  ten  times,  without 
being  brought  ones  to  act  upon  his  oonvie* 
tions.    Chnng  to  this,  the  Brahmin  dooa  not 
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blash  in  the  least  when  we  enose  Ins  fiilse^ 
hood  and  deceit)  but  says,  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  'In  this  waj  I  obtain  my  lire- 
Khood.' » 

The  varions  schools,  Tamil  and  English, 
have  well  rewarded  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  the  Canarese  department  there 
are  five  yemacnlar  daj  schools,  with  100 
boys  and  38  girls ;  an  orphan  and  boarding 
school^  with  22  boys  and  17  girls ;  and  an 
En^ish  and  Canarese  day  school  with  66 
flchohirs.  In  the  Tamil  department  there  are 
23  pupils  in  the  girls'  boarding  school,  70 
boys  in  the  English  Tamil  school,  and  in  the. 
▼emacular  school  30  boys. 

Myecrt. — Bev.  0.  Campbell  arrived  at 
this  place  in  February,  1839,  and  commenced 
his  labors  under  very  fiivorable  circum- 
stances. In  the  following  year,  he  describes 
Mysore  as  "a  noble  field  for  missionary  la- 
bor," where  he  found  constant  opportunities 
for  publicly  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 

Eeople*  The  greater  part  of  the  people, 
owever,  as  in  most  heathen  countries,  hated 
the  Ught^  and  wiUiiUy  shut  their  eyes  against 
it  &ys  the  missionary  in  1847,  "The  hea^ 
then  often  listen  to  the  preacher  with  the 
ntmost  patience  and  politeness  till  they  ftilly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  discover  the  practical  effects  it  is 
intended  to  produce  on  the  heart  and  life, 
and  then  the  natural  hostility  of  man  to  God 
immediately  appears.  Much  that  has  been 
done  at  this  station  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
preparatory  work,  yet  a  ch*pel  has  been 
erected*  a  church  of  13  members  oi^nized, 
and  112  scholars  gathered  into  the  schools.'' 
&i^^.— Rev.  Henry  Crisp  arrived  at  this 
station  in  1827.  He  died  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  work,  and  was  succeeded  by  other 
laborers.  As  usual,  the  Journals  of  this 
mission  fbmish  numerous  facts  illustrative 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  and  the  char- 
acter of  tl^  natives,  but  such  details  can  be 
wrought  only  very  sparingly  into  the  present 
work.  Several  seasons  of  spiritual  refresh- 
ing have  been  enjoved  by  this  mission,  par- 
ticularly in  1847,  when  many  became  abrmed 
under  the  comiction  of  sin,  and  eight  in  one 
day  came  to  the  missionary  with  the  inquiry, 
<<  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  7"  The  mis- 
sionaries here  add  their  testimony  to  that 
of  others  in  sayine  that  caste  Is  a  device  of 
Satan  the  most  adverse  to  Christianity  \  it 
is,  they  say,  like  a  contagion,  calculated,  if 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  Christian  church,  to 
destroy  every  spark  of  vital  godliness. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  mission  has 
experienced  much  opposition,  and  the  mis- 
sionary himself  has  been  once  dragged  be- 
Ibre  a  heathen  court  on  some  frivolous  pre- 
tenoe.  But  he  says,  **  Severe  as  tiiese  afflic^ 
tions  are,  we  prefer  them  to  apathy,  and 
Would  fkin  hope  that  they  are  tokens  for 
geod." 


In  the  Hissionaiy  Magazfaie  for  March, 
1853,  the  misnonarjr,  Mr.  Lechler,  remarks 
with  great  satisfhction  upon  the  success  of 
the  School  of  Industry,  which  has  been  in 
operation  some  five  years,  and  which  has 
exerted  a  most  vatnable  influence  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  native  Christian 
community,  by  developing  their  resources, 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent support  He  adds,  ''Our  diapel, 
now  in  progress  and  estimated  to  cost  £^, 
was  built  by  our  own  people,  one  bricklayer 
excepted,  and  is,  I  believe,  tiie  first  church 
built  in  India  by  the  hands  of  native  Chris- 
tians." The  district  is  described  as  full  of 
iron  ore,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  School  of  Industry,  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  being 
introduced,  the  primitive  method  being  very 
rude,  and  having  been  unchanged  for  3000 
years.  Mr.  Lecnler,  in  speaking  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  social  prosperity  of  India^ 
says:  ''It  appears  to  me  that  very  wrong 
notions  are  entertained  in  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  people  in  India. 
Certainly,  if  one  would  judge  from  the  lordlr 
appearance  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company^ 
servants  and  officers,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  Indians^  generally,  are  highly  civil- 
ised, and  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances. 
The  nation,  as  such,  is  oppressed  and  ground 
down  both  by  the  government  and  higher 
class  of  natives.  The  soil  is  rich,  it  is  true, 
and  will  produce  almost  any  and  every  thing ; 
but  a  native  once  remarked  to  me,  'govern- 
ment takes  the  grain,  and  leaves  us  only  the 
btraw.'  It  is  also  rich  in  metals  and  mine- 
rals, but  no  one  teaches  the  natives  how  to 
make  use  of  them.  So  long,  therefore,  as* 
we  shall  have  to  do  chiefly  with  tiie  poor, — 
and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached,— 
we  must)  I  roel  convinced,  not  refiise  to  ^io-Of 
oem  ourselves  about  our  people's  temporal 
affairs."  There  are  at  this  station  33  churdki 
members,  and  168  scholars  gathered  hito  the 
various  schools. 

GiMiiftaconwm.-— This  was  formerly  an  on^ 
station  of  the  Travancore  mission ;  but  in 
1830  the  directors  annexed  it  to  the  Madras 
district,  it  having  become  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Crisp,  firom  l^ras.  In 
1838^  there  were  ten  Tamil  schools  in  suo- 
oessful  operation.  A  singular  instance  of 
moral  impression  is  related  in  the  Journal  of 
the  above  date,  of  a  Brahmin,  who,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court-house  to  take  a  udse 
oath,  'passed  by  one  of  the  school-rooms ; 
the  children  were  engaged  at  the  time  loudly 
repeating  the  ninth  commandment,  on  hear- 
ing whi<Sh  the  Brahmin  hesitated,  returned 
home,  and  such  was  the  impression  produced 
upon  his  conscience,  that  he  relinquished  his 
guilty  intention,  and  refused  to  commit  the 
sin  of  perjury,  on  winch  he  had  been  pre- 
vioudy  determined. 
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In  1847,  netaij  all  the  heatiien  festiyah 
were  visited  by  the  missioiuaieB,  on  which 
oocaflion  they  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
deluded  multitudes  as  they  had  opportunity, 
and  distributed  laiige  numbers  of  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scripture.  Goncemingthe  great 
annual  car  or  chariot  festival,  tne  writer 
says.  "Five  large  cars  were  drawn  by  about 
30,000  persons.  I  was  greatly  distressed  to 
find  the  poor  people  actually  beaten  and 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  the 
cars.  Not  a  few  complained  to  me  that  they 
were  treated  most  cruelly,  and  confessed 
themselves  heartily  tired  of  idol  worship." 
The  number  of  native  Christians  connected 
with  Oombaconum  and  its  affiliated  out-sta- 
tions, comprised,  at  the  latest  dates,  a  total 
of  207  individuals.  There  were  also  ten 
vernacular  sdiools,  with  a  total  of  3d5 
scholars. 

CoimbcUoor. — Rev.  Mr.  Addis  and  family 
arrived  at  this  station,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, in  October,  1830.  In  1835,  a  Chris- 
tian cnurch  was  formed,  and  six  natives  par- 
ticipated, for  the  first  time,  in  the  ordinance 
of  &e  Lord's  Supper.  In  1837,  the  number 
of  native  assistants  had  increased  from  two 
to  twelve,  and  a  class  of  promising  young 
men  was  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
work  of  native  teachers.  There  were  also 
12  boys'  schools,  in  an  efficient  state,  and  a 
female  boarding  school  and  a  girls'  day 
school,  established  on  Christian  principles. 
In  1840  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  neighboring 
village  manifested  an  earnest  spirit  of  reli- 
gious inquiry^  and  a  desire  to  be  taken  into 
connection  with  the  mission. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Addis  speaks  of  the  extreme 
indifference  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  truths  of 
Revelation,  and  ascribes  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  Polytheism,  "which  meets  him  with 
its  ftiultiiarious  remedies  for  aU  moral  evil, 
and  causes  a  deadness  and  sterility  of  feeling 
whidi  nothing  but  power  divine  can  effectu- 
ally remove.  A  preacher  of  the  Qospel  in 
the  most  degraded  parts  of  Christian  lands 
can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  his  missionaiy  brethren  in 
India  have  oonstantiy  to  encounter  from 
this  source.  In  1850,  Mr.  C.  J.  Addis,  son 
of  the  missionary,  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  labors  of  the  mission. 

There  are  now  at  this  station  35  church  mem- 
bers, 13  native  teachers,  besides  14  other  na- 
tive helpers,  20  children  in  the  female  board- 
ing-school, and  971  scholars  in  the  day  schools. 

South  Trooancor^.— The  London  Ikussionaiy 
Society  has  four  missions  in  South  Travancore, 
via. :  Kagfvcoil,  Neyoor,  Qoilon,  and  Trevan- 
drum.  The  first  of  these  stations  was  entered 
upon  in  1806,  the  second  in  1828,  the  third  in 
1821,  and  the  fourth  in  1838.  These  places  all 
lie  on  the  west^n  coast  of  Southern  India,  at  no 
great  distance  from  eedi  other,  Nagercoil  ex- 
tending quite  down  to  Cape  Comorin.    The 


country  is  divided  into  thir^  districts,  and  has 
a  population  of  nearly  a  millioB.  The  Malay- 
alim  is  generally  spoken. 

In  1804,  Rev.  W.  Ringletanbe  sailed  ibr 
India,  in  company  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Cran  and 
Des  Granges,  out  not  wishinr  to  go  with  them 
to  the  Northern  Circars,  he  directed  his  ooarse 
to  TinneveUey,  and  subsequently  entered  upon 
his  labors  at  Tranvanoore.  He  gatiiered  sev- 
eral congregations  there,  and  baptised  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  the  motive 
with  many  of  them  was  worldly  advantage. 
AUudiiu^  to  the  crowds  of  Hindoos  and  Mo 
hammedans  who  expressed  a  wiilingness  to 
embrace  Christianity  if  theur  debts  were  paid, 
Mr.  B.  says :  **  For  two  hundred  rupees  I  could 
have  bought  them  all,  but  as  I  deconed  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  never  called  on  me  again." 

In  1816  Mr.  JEUngletanbe  was  compelled  by 
ill-health  to  relinquielk  his  misBion,  and  for  a 
^ear  the  London  Society  had  no  miSBionaiy 
m  Travancore.  In  1817  Bev.  Charles  Meade 
arrived,  and  in  1818  he  was  joined  by  Bev. 
Bichard  KniU.  The  outward  success  of  the 
missionaries  was  surprisingly  great  DnriDr 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  nearly  three  thoosana 
of  the  natives  of  Travancore  placed  themsdves 
under  religions  instruction,  in  addition  to  about 
nine  hundred  previously  connected  with  the 
missiiHi.  It  was  evident  the  missionaries  say, 
that  they  had  not  renounced  their  former  sopo^* 
stitions  from  selfish  considerations. 

In  1828  measures  were  taken  for  dividbg 
the  Travancore  mission  into  two,  the  eastern 
and  the  western.  Tlie  eastern  division  embrac- 
ed Nagercoil  and  its  outetations,  and  the 
western  division  comprised  Trevandmm,  Ne- 
yoor,  and  Qnilon,  with  their  numerous  ootsta- 
tions.  The  work  at  these  several  places  has 
been  carried  cm  with  great  vigor  and  soocesi 
from  the  first,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  fields  occupied  by  the 
London  Society  m  India.  Particular  interest 
has  hem  manifested  in  that  large  and  neglect- 
edclasB  called  Parayas,  most  of  whom  are  eTaves, 
so  ignorant  and  oppressed  as  to  be  i\ox\A  vst 
able  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  plead  in  theii 
own  behalf.  A  society  has  been  formed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  difiusiDg  the  GkMipel 
among  these  people,  and  ten  or  twelve  agents 
are  stationed  among  them  in  the  difiarent  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  Eastern,  or  Nagercoil  district,  there 
is  a  local  tract  society,  whidi  published  during 
the  year  1851,  71,600  copies  of  tracts^  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  churdi  membera  at  this  sta- 
tion and  its  out^tations  number,  according 
to  the  latest  reports,  340,  and  i^  soholars,  in 
57  schools,  2402.  The  oongregatioDS  of  this 
district,  25  in  number,  are  spread  over  70  r^ 
lases,  comprising  867  fiuoiilies,  and  3333  indi^ 
vidnals,  of  whom  260  have  been  ba^iied. 

Neyoor,  in  the  western  division,  has  42  ootp 
stations,  953  Christian  families,  and  3150  mdi- 
viduals  under  instruction^  of.  whom  185. arc 
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iMpiind,  and  1^3  ate  in  €biarc\k  feDomfaip. 
There  «re  abo  941  boji  and  235  girb  in  the 
school. 

Parechalc^,  a  branch  of  the  Nejoor  sta- 
tioD,  has  eigo^ed  special  tdceos  of  the  divine 
bleflsing  within  the  last  two  or  three  yean. 
Two  natire  theological  classes  have  been 
formed  and  much  encouragement  has  been 
derived  from  their  progress.  The  most  recent 
report  gives  the  number  of  Christian  families 
connected  with  the  PareychalOT  mission  as 
1197,  comprising  4258  individoats.  The  oat- 
stations  are  71,  church  members  75,  r^ers 
and  assistants  77 ;  bojs  in  the  day-echools 
1372,  girls  200 ;  adult  Bible  classes  25,  schol- 
ars 151 ;  theological  classes  2,  students  51. 

Quilon  has  a  press  in  active  operation,  and 
tracts  to  the  number  of  16,600,  varying  from 
8  to  16  pages  each,  were  issued  during  the 
last  year,  ^to  which  the  report  extends.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  oay-schools  was  281. 

Trevandrum  has  10  villaffe  congregations, 
comprising  abo^t  800  people,  schomrs  in  the 
village  scnools  148.  Tracts  distributed  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  in  Malayalim  10,428,  Tamil, 
4287. 

These  statements  will  show  that  the  Trav- 
ancore  mission  is  very  exteusiv^  demanding 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  for  its  successfm 
prosecution,  and  rewarding  those  labors  with 
the  most  gratifying  and  btessed  results. 

Cakuita, — ^Tbe  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  operations  in  Calcutta  in  1816. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Townley  and  Keith,  the  first  mia- 
sionaries,  be^n  at  an  early  period  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Bengalee,  to  establish  schools, 
and  distribute  the  Scriptures.  In  1818  a  oom- 
modiona  chi^tel  was  erected,  called  *<  Union 
Chapel,"  the  fiinds  for  which  were  chiefly  sub- 
scribed at  Calcutta.  A  printing*press  was 
established  in  1820,  and  put  under  the  super- 
intendanoe  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliary  Society. 
An  institution  called  the  Christian  School  So- 
ciety was  also  formed  at  Calcutta,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  introduce  Christian  instruc- 
tion into  the  native  schools,  under  the  entire 
management  of  native  schoolmasters.  A  Bethd 
Society  was  estaUidied  in  the  same  year,  at 
Calcutta,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren residing  at  Calcutta  and  Serampore.  In 
1823  and  1824  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  abundant  and  toccessiul.  Union  Chapel 
was  well  attended,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  waa  in  operation.  Bengalee  preaching 
was  continued  at  the  bungalow  chapel,  Mirzfr- 
pore,  and  a  bungalow  chapel  was  opoied  for 
wordiip  in  the  native  language,  on  the  main 
road  of  Mopanipore.  In  1825  the  mission 
was  reinforced,  and  a  new  station  was  com- 
menced. The  year  1827  was  marked  by  the 
baptism  of  a  native  female,  who  had  been 
under  serious  impressions  for  years.  The  abo- 
lition of  Suttee  in  India,  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, waa  a  memorable  event  of  the  year 
1830,  and  proved  the  commencement  of  a 


brighter  day  for  India.  In  1833  mention  ia 
made  of  a  mminntion  of  schools,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  giving  increased  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A  year  or  two  later 
there  was  a  manifestation  of  open  and  decided 
hostility  to  Christianity,  whic&  waa  regarded 
as  an  encouraging  feature,  there  having  been 
before  a  d^ree  of  apathy  to  religious  matters 
which  was  most  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
missiottaries.  The  wane  of  idolatry  was  clearly 
indicated  in  1837,  by  the  greatlv  diminidied 
number  .of  attendants  upon  the  idolatrous  fes- 
tivals, and  the  disappearance  of  the  splendor 
and  pomp  with  whicn  they  were  formerly  o^le- 
brated.  Another  &vorable  change  at  thk 
period  was  the  absence  of  Europeans — the 
^British  resident  gentir — ^from  the  dimoes  given 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Doorga  by  the  more 
wealthy  natives.  About  this  time  Rev.  Mr.  Ia- 
croix  commenced  a  theological  class  which 
embraced  quite  a  number  of  promising  yoong 
men,  and  whose  course  of  studv  consisted  in 
the  practical  investigation  of  toe  Scriptures, 
spteinatic  theologr,  the  evidences  of  Chria- 
tianity,  and  chnrcn  history.  They  also  com- 
posed short  sermons,  which,  after  the  needful 
corrections,  were  preached  to  the  natives  in 
the  presence  of  the  missionaries. 

Tne  annual  report  of  1843  speaks  of  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  most  disastrous  one  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  the  south  of  Calcutta  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  cholera,  devastating  storms, 
inundation,  and  famine.  Many  members  of  the 
Christian  congregations  died,  the  harvests  were 
cut  off,  and  distress  and  despair  followed.  For 
five  months  the  rains  continued  almost  without 
intermission.  Still  the  work  of  the  mission 
went  on  with  encouraging  signs  of  success. 
During  the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years  un- 
ceasing attention  was  given  to  preaching, 
schools,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  itinera- 
cies through  the  principal  villages. 

There  are  at  present  five  stations  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Calcutta  mission, 
one  of  which  includes  two  native  villages, 
Rammakal-choke  and  Gungree.  The  church 
members  at  this  station  number  180,  and  the 
children  in  the  vernacular  schools  110.  Mr. 
Lacroix,  the  missionary,  has  been  much  em* 
ployed  in  conducting  through  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  in  Bengalee,  for  the  Calcutta  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duff,  has 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  in  Bengale8e,.for  the  same  society. 

The  station  of  BalliarHati,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lacroix,  has  60  professing  Christians,  and 
171  pupils  in  the  schools.  At  Cooly  Bazar 
there  is  a  branch  missionary  society,  and  a  Sab- 
bath«chool  and  Bible  class  have  recently  been 
established.  The  roost  important  educational 
institution  is  at  Bowhanipore,  there  being  in 
its  several  departments  803  pupils.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  1850,  three  college  classes 
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were  formed,  containing  70  ttudenis.  A  jave- 
nile  society  and  a  lames' society  have  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  fiinds  of  the  nisBion. 
The  Kishnapore  station  has  connected  with  it 
about  100  native  Christians.  There  are  eight 
missionaries  now  laboring  at  the  Galcntta  sta- 
tions. 

Chinmrah, — ^Bey.  Robert  May  commeoeed 
the  missi<M]  at  this  ^lace  in  1813.  Bo  great 
was  his  saccess  that  in  1816  he  had  fonnS  dO 
schools,  with  2,600  children.  In  1819  these 
schools  were  reported  as  in  a  very  proeperons 
state.  They  were  gratoitonsly  sappliea  with 
books  by  the  Calcutta  school  Book  Society, 
who  ordered  1000  copies  of  a  Bengalee  and 
English  Grammar  to  be  printed  at  Sieir  sole 
expense.  Religious  books  were  also  much 
caUed  for,  and  extensively  circulated.  In  1820 
a  Bengalee  chapel  was  erected,  and  in  1821  an 
additional  native  school  was  commenced  at  a 
village  called  Khonnian,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  Rajah  of  Birdwan.  A  nar 
tive  female  school  was  also  opened  in  a  room 
of  the  fort,  kindly  assigned  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose.  In  1826,  great  success 
attended  the  preaching  of  *  the  Gospel  to  the 
Europeans  at  this  station,  many  embraced  re- 
ligion, and  a  church  of  about  twenty  members 
was  formed.  The  number  of  sdiools  support- 
ed by  the  Bengal  government  at  this  station 
in  1828,  was  sixteen,  in  which  over  2,000  boys 
were  in  a  course  of  instruction.  The  mission 
schools  were  three  in  number,  and  contained 
295  bovs.  Particular  mention  is  made  in 
1834,  of  the  free  school  in  which  English  was 
taught  to  both  native  and  Portuguese  boys ; 
but  the  attendance  on  this  school  was  small, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  government 
schools  in  which  English  was  tau^t,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  parents  against  we  use  of  the 
Bible  as  a  class-book — a  prejudice  tolerated  in 
the  government  schools  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  three  or  four  succeeding 
years  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  high  caste,  some  of  whom 
abandoned  Hindooism  in  favor  of  Christianity, 
but  others  were  deterred  by  the  most  violent 
persecutions.  The  report  for  1837  says,  **  The 
government  has  established  a  college  for  the 
education  of  Hindoo  youtiis,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  station,  and  the  applications  for 
admission  have  been  very  numerous."  Rev. 
Mr.  Mundy,  missionary  at  this  station,  calls 
special  attention,  in  1838,  to  the  fact,  that 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  English 
language  are  much  more  favorably  disposed  to 
Christianity  than  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it, 
find  expresses  the  opinion  that  every  college 
and  scoool  in  the  country  might  be  conducted 
on  Christian  principles,  without  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  But  over  this  ques- 
tion the  missionaries  had  no  direct  control,  the 
British  government  being  pledged  not  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  .English,  nor  in  any  way  to  interfere 


with  the  nati?e  religion.  The  mMon  sdiools 
were  conducted  upon  eqtirely  different  princi- 
ples, and  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
Christian  knowledge  was  very  observable  from 
year  to  year.  The  female  schools,  and  also 
the  infant  school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mun- 
dy, were  marked  by  great  prosperity,  and  re- 
ceived the  high  commendation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  But  this  devoted  fi»nale  mis- 
sionary died  in  1842,  leaving  her  husband  and 
the  whole  mission  to  mourn  an  irreparable 
loss.  The  next  year  Mr.  Mundy  himself  was 
obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  abandon  the  field  in 
which  he  had  labored  many  years,  and  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bradbury,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Goq)el  in  Bengalee  was  sustained  as 
in  former  years.  Great  eagerness  to  obtain 
and  read  the  Scriptures  was  evinced,  and  many 

Jroung  men,  educated  in  the  Government  col- 
e^  and  schools,  requested  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  Bible.  These  and  other 
encouraging  signs  led  Mr.  Bradbury  to  belieye, 
in  1845,  that  this  locality,  one  of  the  most  edu- 
cated districts  in  India,  would  soon  enjof  the 
benefit  of  an  extensive  difihsion  of  mvine 
knowledge. 

Speciiu  divine  &vor  was  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish female  school  in  1849,  and  cheering  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  convermon  of  sevml 
of  the  pupils.  The  number  in  attendance,  at 
the  latest  date,  was  57.  The  Bengalee  school 
has  100  pupils,  employed  in  the  acquisition  of 
general  ana  religious  knowledge.  The  older 
boys  have  been  conducted  through  the  Qoepei 
of  John,  and  the  younger  have  loimtthe  Fust 
Catechism.  There  were  70  boys  in  connection 
with  the  English  and  vernacular  school  in 
1847,  but  for  want  of  funds  this  school  has 
been  suspended.  Preachiiu^  to  the  heathen 
and  the  aistribution  of  the  Scriptures  are  con- 
tinued with  encouraging  success. 

Berhampcre. — ^The  operations  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  this  station  were  com- 
menced in  1824,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  who  had 
been  laboring  at  Calcutta.  He  met  with  op 
position  for  a  time,  but  succeeded  at  length  in 
establishing  schools  for  the  children  of  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans.  In  1828  a  chapd 
and  mission-house  were  erected,  and  a  female 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hill  and  another 
lady,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  1831 
an  orphan  asylum  for  native  children  was  e»- 
tablisned,  to  which  native 'orphaiib  of  both 
sexes  were  received,  tinder  the  charge  of  two 
native  matrons,  members  of  the  church.  The 
girls  were  instructed  in  reading,  sewing,  spin- 
ning, &c ;  and  the  boys,  between  school  horns, 
were  taught  gardening  and  weavin?. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1837,  Mr.  HiD,  in 
reviewing  the  work  of  thirteen  years,  says, 
"  When  I  entered  the  country  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  was  great  A  missioLary 
could  not  leave  Calcutta  without  s|)ecial  license, 
and  I  had  to  solicit  from  the  chief  secretary 
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penaiaBMm  to  live  at  Berhampore. .  The  na- 
iiyeB  misrepresented  my  conduct  to  the  civil 
aod  milita^  autluMities,  and  my  own  country- 
men wtfe  noBtile  to  me.  Our  schools  were 
injured  by  secret  combination  aud  open  ho»> 
tintY.  For  some  years  after  my  arrival  at 
Berhampore,  wherever  I  preached  I  was  hooted 
and  hissed,  and  men  have  even  followed  me 
from  preaching  with  clubs  to  strike  me.  But 
things  are  now  different  Fe(^le  are  no  lon- 
ger afraid  to  ask  fw  a  tract*  nor  try  to  con- 
ceal it  under  their  clothes  to  prevent  the  Brah- 
mins from  tearing  it  in  pieces.  The  Brahmins 
themselves  are  as  eager  for  tracts  and  Gospels 
as  the  other  castes,  and  plead  that  they  are 
Brahmins  as  a  reason  for  snowing  them  a  pre- 
ference. We  now  obtain  congregations  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  wish.  In  all  principal 
thoroughfares,  crossways,  and  markets,  we 
never  wait  five  minutes  until  a  congregation 
aesembles.  The  number  of  converts  from  our 
fellow-countrymen  is  not  small.  Of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  which  have  been  quartered 
here,  we  express  with  gratitude  our  belief  that 
all,  excepting  one,  included  at  their  departure 
those  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had,  during  their 
residence  at  the  station,  sealed  ^unto  the  day 
of  redemption." 

In  1838,  after  nearly  17  vears  of  labor  under 
a  tropical  climate,  Mr.  Hill  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  a  residence  in  his  native  country,  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Lesael  removed  from  Calcutta  to 
supply  his  place.  Mr.  Hill  returned  to  his 
fiela  in  1842.  In  1843  the  mission  was  visited 
with  affliction,  and  not  a  native  church  mem- 
ber, nor  a  native  catechist,  nor  a  child  in  the 
asylum  or  school,  escaped  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness. Some  (Hed,  leaving  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  saving  conversion.  A  deeply  in- 
teresting account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
several  children,  appears  in  the  report  for 
1847.  In  January  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
HiU  r^noved  to  Calcutta,  where  Mrs.  Hill 
soon  after  died.  Mrs.  Patterson  was  also 
about  this  time  callod  to  her  rest,  and  Mr. 
Patterson  removed  to  England.  These  events 
left  almost'  ^e  whole  burden  of  the  mission  on 
}£t,  Lessel,  who,  accompanied  by  native  cate- 
chistB,  preached  to  the  heathen,  and  distributed 
tracts  and  scriptures  extensively.  The  pro- 
fessing Christian  community  at  Berhampore  at 
the  present  time,  comprises  about  100  indi- 
viduals. Impediments  to  female  education, 
arising  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  the  apathy 
of  parents,  and  other  causes,  have  been  very 
numerous  at  this  station ;  but  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  girls'  school,  which  contains 
23  pupils,  12  of  whom  are  day  scholars,  chiefly 
Monammcdans,  and  11  boarders,  consisting  of 
^hans  and  the  children  of  native  Christians. 
Toey  are  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
the  Bengali  language,  in  reading,  sewing  and 
knitting,  and  also  in  the  Scriptures.    Five  of 


eare  of  Mr.  Lend.  Divine  service  in  tne  Eiig> 
lish  chapel  has  beei  conducted  r^;ularly  every 
Sabbath  evening,  by  the  missionaries  alter- 
nately. In  the  English  boys'  school  the  ave- 
rage attendance  is  30. 

Benarei. — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  were  eeni 
out  to  this  station  in  1820.  Mr.  Adam  im- 
mediately organised  a  native  school,  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  opened  another 
the  following  year.  A  chapel  was  opened  in 
1824,  chieflv  tlirough  the  exertions  of  privates 
in  the  artillery.  ODnceming  this  station  Mt. 
Adam  forcibly  remarks,  *' Benares  exhibits, 
in  full  operation,  some  of  the  worst  principles 
of  Hindoo  superstition."  He  describes  the 
people  as  rich  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  need 
of  nothing,  as  already  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
and  in  no  want  of  aid ;  as  awfully  wicked  in 
their  lives,  and  iJto|;ether  presenting  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  missionary  labor.  In  1826 
Bev.  Mr.  Boberlson  joined  this  mission,  and 
in  1827  the  native  schools,  three  in  number, 
contained  170  pupils.  In  all  these  schools 
Christian  books  were  taught  A  catechism 
and  a  Hindawee  translation  of  scriptural  les- 
sons was  prepared  by  Mr.  Adam  for  the  use 
of  the  schools.  He  also  printed  1,000  copies 
of  his  tract  on  the  ten  commandments,  and 
soon  after  prepared  another  tract  entitled 
"  Jesus  the  Deliverer  from  the  Wrath  of  God." 
In  1831  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Bev.  Wm*  Buyers.  Mr.  Crawford, 
at  this  date,  had  translated  the  minor  prophets, 
and  a  consecutive  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  finished,  as  far  as  to 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Isaiah,  had  previously  been  printed. 
The  work  of  translation  was  continued  in  the 
following  years,  and  besides  the  Scriptures,  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  other  books  were  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  natives. 

In  1838  the  report  says:  "The  obstacles 
presented  by  the  native  language  to  the  difiu- 
sion  of  religious  and  generu  knowledge  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  and,  after  much  per- 
severance in  endeavoring  to  simplify  the  style 
of  writing  and  instruction  so  as  to  meet  the 
capacities  of  the  people  generally,  the  mission- 
aries, aided  by  the  Benares  Christian  School 
Book  Society,  have  succeeded  in  correcting 
much  of  the  false  taste  formerly  prevalent — a 
taste  which  was  so  vitiated  as  to  prefer  the 
absurdities  of  the  native  literature,  clotiied  in 
a  stvle  of  pedantic  obscurity,  to  the  plain  and 
intelligible  communication  of  sound  and  valu- 
able instruction." 

During  the  years  1839  and  1840,  a  vast 
number  of  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  put  in  circulation  by  the  missionaries; 
but  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  sooh 
labors  has  been  the  inability  of  itie  people  to 
read,  arising  partly  from  the  peculiar  and 
widely  differing  styles  of  printing.  On  this 
subject  the  missionaries,  in  1840,  oficr  the  fol- 


the  sons  of  native  Christians  are  under  the  I  lowing  important  remarks  :  **  Though  Benares 
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is  called  the  Athens  of  India,  it  is  astonishing 
to  find  how  yerv  few  of  its  inhabitants  can 
read.  Most  of  the  Brahmins  who  chant  San- 
scrit sloks,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  them, 
llie  greatest  number  of  the  Mussulman  priests 
who  read,  or  raUier  chant  the  Koran,  do  not 
understand  it  But  the  great  obstacle  to  edu- 
cation arises  from  the  variety  of  characters. 
The  Mohammedans  use  the  Persian  character, 
the  Brahmins  the  Devanagati,  the  tradesmen 
the  Kayathi,  the  bankers  tne  Mahajani.  On 
this  account  few  can  read  any  printed  charac- 
ters, and  among  these  only  a  small  number  can 
read  fluently,  intelligently,.and  understanding- 
]y.  Whenever  a  man  takes  a  tract  and  reads 
it  fluently,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  has 
learned  to  read  in  a  mission  school.  In  these 
circumstances  the  education  of  the  native 
youth  is  of  the  first  importance. 

In  their  report  for  1851  the  missionaries  say 
that  all  their  labors  are  performed  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  native 
church.  **  For  it  we  translate  the  Scriptures 
and  write  books.  We  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  and  teach  it  in  our  schools,  in  the 
hope  that  some  may  be  brought  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  Our  mission  churcn,  assembling  at 
Salem  Chapel,  consists  of  twenty  native  mem- 
bers." Of  the  orphan  and  Christian  boys,  ten 
in  number,  recentlv  under  the  charge  of  this 
mission,  five  have  been  removed  to  Mirzapore, 
to  learn  printing.  Five  of  the  orphan  girls, 
at  the  latest  accounts,  had  been  married,  and 
maintained  an  exemplary  deportment  in  their 
new  position.  In  connection  with  the  mission 
there  are  four  subordinate  schools,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  170  boys.  The  Bazar  girls' 
school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Buyers,  has  &n  attendance  of  33  scholars.  All 
of  Uiese  schools  are  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
growing  efficiency.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
Sie  English  free  school  is  200. 

Mirzapore. — This  is  a  large  and  important 
inland  town,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Be- 
nares, and  was  occupied  by  the  London  Soci- 
ety in  1838.  It  was  at  that  time  a  newly 
erected  city,  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  Mr.  Mather,  the  first  missionary,  had  to 
encounter  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  nature,  aris- 
ing from  the  commercial  character  and  spirit 
of  the  people.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  attend  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  displayed  much 
candor  in  judging  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
their  own  religion  and  that  of  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mather,  was  tha  establishment  of  an  orphan 
school,  to  which  a  liu'ge  number  of  children 
were  immediately  sent  from  A^ra,  where 
famine  had  deprived  them  of  their  parents. 
These  children  themselves  were  so  reduced, 
that  14  out  of  79  who  left  Agra,  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  after  their  arrival.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Mather  was  joined  by  Mr.  Glen,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Mohammedan  population. 


The  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached,  and  bolli 
Enj^liBh  and  native  services  were  regularly 
maintained.  The  native  church  received  fre- 
quent accessions,  and  some  of  the  oonverfs 
were  of  such  a  character  and  position  as  to 
render  their  influence  of  great  value  to  the  mm- 
sion.  In  1843  theorpluiD  schools  had  been 
increased,  and  contained  50  boys  and  34  girls. 
But  a  sad  mortality  occurred  among  them 
about  this  time,  and  17  of  the  children  died. 
The  various  departments  of  tins  mission  have 
been  well  sustained,  and  there  are  now  at  the 
station  two  missionaries  and  two  assistant  mis- 
sionaries. The  church  has  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  sixteen  are  natives.  The  free 
school  has  over  100  scholars,  and  the  bazar 
schools,  three  in  number,  contain  an  aggregate 
of  70  boys.  The  orphan  boys'  school  afibids 
much  encouragement;  and  the  orphan  girli^ 
school,  and  also  the  infant  school  of  12  mem- 
bers, have  been  attended  with  gratifying  r» 
suits. 

Surat — ^The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  a  station  at  this  place  in  1813,  and 
continued  it,  at  times  with  the  most  encoura- 
ging results,  until  1845,  when,  *'  for  weighty 
reasons,"  the  directors  decided  to  relinquish  it 
The  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Irisn  Pres- 
byterian Missionary  Society,  whose  mission- 
aries were  on  the  ^ound,  and  qualified  to  sus- 
tain the  responsibilities  of  the  mission. 

Mahi-KarUha. — The  mission  at  this  place, 
situated  in  the  Guzerat  territory,  about  100 
miles  from  Surat,  was  commenced  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  in  1844.  The  site  of  the  mis- 
'sion  at  first  was  Baroda,  but  was  changed  to 
Mahi-Kantha,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  The  plan  of  forming  a  Chrittipn 
village  has  been  prosecuted,  for  which  purpose 
60  acres  of  land  has  been  procured  frum  gov- 
ernment, on  a  lease  of  30  years,  for  cultivation 
by  the  Christian  colonists,  and  six  or  seven 
substantial  brick  houses  have  been  built 
Preaching,  schools,  the  distribution  of  books, 
and  itinerant  labors,  have  all  been  entered 
upon  with  vigor,  and  the  mission  promises  the 
happiest  results.  A  very  interesting  account 
of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  native^ 
Patadar,  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  • 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  1850.. 

Almora, — ^This  station,  in  Northern  India, 
was  entered  upon  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Budden,  in 
1850.  It  was  originated,  and  has  been  chiefly 
sustained,  by  the  liberality  of  J.  H.  Batten, 
Esq.,  and  Capt  Bamsay,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  is  at  present  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  regular  preaching  services,  are 
maintained. 

The  following  table  gives  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  operations 
in  India,  owing  to*the  fact  that  in  the  more 
recent  reports  the  number  of  churches  and  of 
communicants  is  not  uniformly  given ;  and  the 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  always  meo' 
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tioned  separately.  There  are  also  maDy  iso- 
lated facts  which  could  not  be  coDveniently 
classed  ;  bat  the  account  given  of  each  mission 


or  station,  ii  is  believed,  will  supply  these 
deficiencies. 
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Madras 

Vizagapatam 

Cuddapah  
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Bellary 
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Gombaconum ..... 
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1 

23 

53 
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84 
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34 
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10 
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Frkk  Church  of  Scotland. — Rev.  Alex- 
ander Duff,  D.  D.,  was  designated  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  as  its  first  missionary  to  India, 
early  in  the  year  1829,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  the 
lady  ilolland.  In  February  this  noble  ship 
Ftruck  on  the  rocks  of  a  barren  island  near 
Cape  Town,  and  almost  everything  on  board, 
except  the  passengers,  perished.  Dr.  Duff 
lost  his  whole  library,  consisting  of  over  800 
difTercfnt  works,  many  of  them  of  rare  value, 
besides  all  his  journals,  notes,  essavs,  &c.,  the 
fniits  of  many  years  of  research  and  reflection. 
He  sailed  in  another  ship  from  the  Capo,  and  in 
March  came  near  being  lost  in  another  gale,  and 
on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  the  vessel 
was  driven  ashore  in  a  hurricane,  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  a  shipwreck.  At  length,  on  the 
27lh  of  May,  1830,  he  reached  Calcutta, "  more 
dead  than  alive."  He  soon  entered  upon  his 
favorile  scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  colle- 
friatc  institution,  in  which  ^  Bible,  in  Eng- 
lish, should  be  the  principal  text  book  ;  and 
after  a  year  or  two  of  trial  and  experiment,  the 
inslitntfon  w'as  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion. The  history  of  this  college  need  not  be  de- 
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tailed.  It  has  educated,  on  its  peculiar  plan, 
many  hundreds  of  Hindoo  young  men,  and  the 
happy  effects  which  it  has  produced  are  recog 
nizcd  with  gratitude  by  nearly  all  classes 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal.  Native 
youths  of  great  promise,  connected  witli  the 
institution,  nave  from  time  to  time  been  con* 
verted^  and  having  renounced  caste  and  all  the 
forms  of  Hindooism,  they  have  received  bap- 
tism, and  have  often  become  most  able  and 
efficient  assistants  in  the  missionary  work. 
Of  Dr.  Duff's  labors  in  Europe  and  America 
for  the  last  four  years  the  Christian  world  is 
fully  aware,  and  no  particulars  need  be  stated. 
Four  or  five  other  distinguished  missionaries 
have  at  diffi'rent  periods  been  sent  to  Calcutta, 
one  of  whom,  Il<2V.  D.  Sinclair,  died  a  year  or 
two  since.  There  are  now,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Duff,  three  European  missionaries  on  the 
ground,  assisted  by  several  native  converts  of 
distinction.  More  than  a  dozen  natives  are 
empU>yed  as  teachers  in  the  college,  having 
tliemsclves  been  trained  up  in  it,  and  become 
d'jcided  proficients  in  its  various  stadit«.  Be- 
sides this  institution,  a  femalo  school  is  in  suo 
ccssful  operation  at  Calcutta. 
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The  society  has  a  branch  station  at  Ghin- 
sarah,  a  little  distance  from  Calcutta,  where 
there  is  also  a  collegiate  institution,  on  Dr. 
Duff's  plan,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
It  was  opened  in  1849,  and  has  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  pupils,  all  boys,  and  these  are 
divided  into  fourteen  classes,  according  to  their 
a^e  and  standing.  The  first  class,  of  twenty- 
three,  are  of  the  ages  of  16  to  23  and  upwards, 
and  having  been  in  the  institution  from  its 
conimeDcement,  they  are  far  advanced  in  their 
studies.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  in 
the  college  at  Calcutta,  are  leading  text-books, 
und  are  systematically  taught  for  at  least  one 
hour  each  day.  The  bo^  in  this  class,  says  a 
late  report,  "  do  not  believe  in  idolatry  now  ; 
they  are  full  of  Bible  truth."  Still  there  is 
no  evidence  that  anv  of  them  have  been  sav- 
ingly converted.  A  female  school  of  much 
promise  has  been  established  at  Chinsurah. 
The  Calcutta  mission  has  also  branch  stations 
a  few  miles  distant,  at  Bansberiah  and  at 
Calnah,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Madras. — ^The  societv  established  a  mission 
at  Madras  in  1835,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  who  is  still  at  that  station, 
with  five  others  who  have  come  to  his  aid.  A 
prominent  feature  of  this  mission  at  this  place, 
as  at  Calcutta  and  Chinsurah,  is  the  eiducar 
tioual  institution,' with  the  Bible  for  a  leading 
text-book.  There  are  twa  divisions  in  the 
school,  the  upper  or  college  division  being 
taught  by  the  missionaries  and  native  converts; 
and  the  lower  division,  both  male  and  female, 
taught  by  an  educated  East  Indian,  with  a 
number  of  native  teachers.  There  are  nearly 
600  pupils  in  the  institution,  about  150  of 
whom  are  females. 

Besides  the  institution  at  Madras  there  are 
four  branch  schools,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics*  as  furnished  in  the  report  for 
1853.    The  figures  show  the  actual  attendance : 
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The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  these 
•ehools,  conversions  have  been  frequent,  and 
numbers  are  in  a  process  of  training  for  the 
ministry  and  for  teaching. 

Bombny. — A  mission  at  this  place  was  com- 
menced m  1828  by  the  Scottish  Missionary 


Society,  but  has  been  for  several  yeais  under 
the  care  of  the  Free  Church.  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son, D.  D.,  has  been  laboring  there  ever  since 
1829,  and  he  has  been  joined  from  time  to 
time  by  other  brethren.  The  society  has  there 
an  important  high  school,  or  collegiate  institu- 
tion, 08  at  other  places,  and  at  the  last  accounts 
there  were  abont  400  pupils  iii  the  school.  In 
a  letter  of  recent  date  Dr.  Wilson  says, — ^'  We 
are  striving  with  all  our  might  not  only  to  give 
large  stores  of  knowledge  to  our  pupL.-i,  bat  to 
qualify  them  by  the  culture  of  the  native  lan- 
guages which  we  have  extensively  studied,  to 
communicate  that  knowledge  to  their  country- 
men, not  only  by  the  livii^  voice,  but  by  the 
wider  working  press.  We  are  raising  up  a 
body  of  native  authors  and  translators.'*  Quite 
a  number  of  the  pupils  are  Bomanists,  Chal- 
deans, Arminians,  and  Protestants;  and  Dr. 
Wilson  savs,  "  It  is  an  unspeakable  advantage 
to  them,  that  from  the  first  they  deal  with  the 
Bible  as  tlie  word  of  God." 

Poona}u--T)m  place  is  100  miles  S.  K  of 
Bombay,  and  about  75  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  has  been  emphatically  termed  **  the  native 
land  of  the  Mahrattas."  It  has  a  population 
of  about  100,000,  and  is  the  largest  military 
station  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  Free 
Church  has  several  missionaries  at  this  place, 
and  besides  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
several  schools,  for  males  and  ibmales,  arc  effi- 
ciently maintained,  the  total  number  of  pupils 
being  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Nagpoor. — ^This  place  is  in  the  interior  of 
northern  Hindostan.  several  hundred  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bombay,  and  has  a  population  of  over 
100.000.  The  Free  Church  had  there  at  the 
latest  dates,  1853,  two  missionaries,  a  small 
church,  and  English  and  vernacular  schools 
containing  about  500  children.  During  the 
year  embraced  in  the  last  report  six  Hindoos 
had  been  baptized,  one  of  whom  was  a  Brah- 
min. The  station  at  Kagpoor  is  regarded  as 
a  very  important  one,  occupying  as  it  does  a 
vast  section  of  country,  where  few,  if  any, 
Christian  influences  of  a  similar  kind  arc 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  native  mind.  Bat 
the  opposition  is  sometimes  very  violent,  both 
from  men  in  power  and  from  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  Still  the  missionaries  are  eoar 
bled  to  continue  their  labors,  and  they  actually 
sold  during  the  last  year  over  5000  tracts. 

The  foregoing  brief  statements  show  Uiat  the 
Free  Church  Missions  in  India  are  performing 
a  leading  and  most  important  agency  in  the 
department  of  education,  not  only  by  the  vast 
number  of  youth,  of  both  sexes,  brought  under 
their  tuition,  but  especially  by  the  position 
and  influence  given  to  the  Bible  in  all  their 
schools.  More  fi^and  complete  statistics  of 
the  schools  and  ^Lurches  at  these  stations 
would  be  desirable,  but  tiiey  are  dot  furnished 
in  the  missionary  journals  of  the  society. 

CucKCU  OF    ScoTLAiip.-'The  Established 
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CRniPch  of  Scotland  has  three  miflRions  m  Hlih 
doetan,  viz.,  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras. 
The  miasioii  at  Bombay  was  founded  by  the 
Scottish  MisBionaiT  ^iety  in  1828,  and 
teansferred  to  the  Genera]  Assembly  in  1835. 
The  general  coarse  of  the  mission  has  been 
prosperoiis.  There  is  now  at  that  station  one 
European  missionary,  Bev.  R.  Miller,  ood  two 
female  assistants,  sapported  by  the  Scottish 
Ladies'  Association.  The  nnmber  of  scholars 
in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools,  is  about 
400.  In  three  schools  and  an  orphan  asylum 
there  are  100  girls. 

The  Calcutta  mission  was  established  in  1830, 
by  missionaries  now  adhering  to  the  Free 
Ohurch.  It  had  in  1858,  two  miasionaries, 
Messrs.  John  Anderson  and  James  Ogilvie,  and 
26  nati  ve  assistants.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  was  1305,  of  whom  about  1100 
were  generally  in  attendance.  One  of  the  na- 
tive teachers  of  the  "Institution,"  or  high 
school,  had  been  baptized  during  the  year,  but 
not  a  single  pupil  had  been  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence. •*  Five  years  ago,"  say  the  mission- 
aries, ^  had  a  teacher  been  baptized,  more  than 
half  the  pupils  would  instantly  have  be^  re- 
moved«  A  few  ycara  ago  the  native  newspa- 
pcrs  were  perpetnally  attacking  the  Institu- 
tion, and  holdmg  up  to  reprobation  those  pa- 
rents who  allowed  their  children  to  attend. 
But  this  is  very  seldom  done  now ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  importance  of  this  and  similar  insti- 
tutions  is  very  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
native  press." 

At  Madras  tlie  missionaries,  by  the  last 
report,  1853,  were  Messrs.  Grant,  Sheriff, 
'  Black,  Walker,  snd  Frsncis  Christian. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  had 
b*«en  till  quite  recently,  400  boys  and  200. 
girls.  But  the  number  had  been  diminished 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  some 
of  the  children  were  likely  to  be  baptized, 
and  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced  to 
282,  while  the  number  of  girls  was  increased 
to  220. 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  all  the  missionaries  then 
connected  with  the  establishment,  adhered 
to  the  Free  Church. 

Ibibb  Pbesbttbrian  MissioN^-'llie  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mission  in 
Hindoetan  in  1841.  The  missionaries  were  Jas. 
Glasgow,  R.  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Speers,  Adam 
Gla^w,  and  J.  McKee.  They  occupied  three 
stations,  viz.,  Bajkote,  Gogo,  and  Surat,  situ- 
ated in  north-western  Hindostan,  the  two  for- 
mer in  Guzerat,  and  the  latter' on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Immediately 
upon  entering  the  field  these  missionaries  were 
enabled,  by  the^aid  of  the  London  Society  and 
the  cooperation  of  governu^it  agents,  to  se- 
cure ample  mission  premises,  and  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings.  They  organized  a  church  of 
21  members,  and  entered  upon  the  usual  course 
of  mifisioDary  labor,  as  preaching,  schools,  &c. 


They  now  have  four  stations,  three  mis- 
sionaries, and  throe  native  assistants.  Yer* 
naoular  servlce<)  are  held  on  the  Sabbath  and 
week-days.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  550 
scholars.  Prayer-meetings  are  maintained, 
and  there  have  been  several  baptisms. 

General  Baftist  Missionary  Socistt. — 
The  General  Baptists  of  England  commenced 
their  mission  in  Hindostan  in  1822.  Th^ 
chose  for  their  field  that  part  of  the  country 
called  Oriseo,  or  Ootkul  K'hand,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  country  of  the  Or,  or  Oriya 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  and  lying  between  19^  and 
230  N.  lat  and  84o  and  88^  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Orissa  have  been  changed  at 
different  periods,  but  as  now  generally  under- 
stood it  IS  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  extend- 
ing ih)m  Midnt^ore  in  the  north  to  a  few 
miles  below  Ganjam  in  the  sooth,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  the  east  to 
the  vast  range  of  mountains  in  the  west,  com- 
prising a  tract  of  about  300  miles  in  length, 
and  from  20  to  170  miles  in  breadth.  The 
principal  towns  in  Opssa  are  Cuttack,  Bala- 
sore,  Jaiepoor,  Pooree,  Midnapore,  Ganjam» 
and  Berhampore. 

Cuttadt  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  this 
society  as  a  station,  and  the  first  missionariis 
were  Hev.  Wm.  Bampton  and  Kev.  James 
I^eggs,  who  arrived  in  Feb.  1822.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  Bev.  Mr.  Lacey  and  wife. 
They  comnocnced  at  once  the^tudy  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  to  make  known  the 
Gospel  to  the  benighted  Orissans,  and  in  the 
mean  time  organized  schools,  and  taught  the 
heathen  as  they  were  able.  Preaching  in 
English  on  the  Sabbath  was  practiced  from 
the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and  an  in- 
fant church  was  soon  formed,  and  three  con- 
venient chapels  were  fitted  up.  Thousands  of 
tracts  and  Gospels  were  also  distributed  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two. 

Pooree. — In  Sept.  1823,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamp- 
ton removed  to  Pooree,  or  Juggernaut,  a  little 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Cuttack.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  Satan  in  all  India,  for  there 
the  idol  Juggernaut  had  his  temole,  makine 
the  whole  r^ion  a  modern  Golgotha,  and 
causing  desolation  and  wo  of  the  most  appal- 
ling nature.  The  journals  of  the  missionaries 
at  Pooree  are  filled  with  the  most  shocking 
and  hearlrsickening  details  of  the  idolatry,  des- 
titution and  wretchedness  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes who  thronged  to  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut. On  one  occasion,  June,  1825,  250,000 
pilgrims  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  temple,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  without  shelter,  and  without  do 
cent  food  or  clothing,  and  dying  off  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  of  famine,  cholerarmor- 
bns,  and  other  diseases.  Says  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, "In  every  street,  corner  and  open 
space,  in  fact  wherever  you  turned  your  eyes, 
the  dead  an^  dying  met  your  view.    At  one 
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time  I  counted  upwards  of  60  dead  and  dying, 
^om  the  temple  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hospital,  omitting  the  sick  that  had  not  much 
life.  At  a  corner  opposite  to  the  hospital,  on 
a  spot  of  ground  twelve  feet  square,  I  counted 
ten  dead,  and  five  who  were  sick  and  nearly 
dead.  This  was  the  case  while  there  were 
several  sets  of  men  in  active  employ  carrying 
out  and  burying  the  dead.  You  will  now  per- 
haps reflect,  that  if  the  streets  were  thus 
crowded,  what  must  the  various  Golgothas  be  ? 
I  visited  but  one,  and  that  was  between  the 
town  and  the  principal  entrance.  I  saw  things 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  The  small  river 
there  was  quite  glutted  with  corpses,  and  the 
wind  having  drifted  them  together,  they  formed 
a  complete  mass  of  putrifying  flesh.  They 
aJBO  lay  upon  the  ground  in  heaps,  and  the 
dogs  and  vultures  were  able  to  do  but  little 
towards  consuming  them."  At  a  little  later 
date  the  same  writer  adds,  "  Pages  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  detail  the  miseries  of  the  de> 
luded  worshipers  of  Juggernaut.  The  poor 
pilgrims  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
dead  and  in  the  agonies  wof  death,  lying  by 
fives,  tens,  twenties,  and  in  some  instances  there 
were  hundreds  to  be  seen.  In  one  place  Mr. 
Lacey  counted  upwards  of  90,  and  in  another 
Mr.  Bampton  counttd  140.  In  the  hospital  I 
believe  I  nave  seen  30  dead  at  ouce,  and  num- 
bers more  in  the  ogcnics  of  death,  and  even 
the  living  using  the  dead  bodies  for  pillows." 

It  was  amid  suih  scenes  as  these  that  the 
missionaries  sought  to  difliise  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  a  pure  Christianity, — a 
hopeless  attempt,  except  m  reliance  upon  the 
almighty  and  regenerating  Spirit  of  God.  This 
dependence  was  deeply  ielt ;  and  in  circum- 
stance-s  fitted  most  powerfully  to  impress  such 
a  truth,  one  of  the  missionaries  writers  :  "  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  to  me  an  encouraging 
consideration.  In  the  power  of  God  is  all  my 
hope.  If  I  bad  to  address  any  advocates  for 
ministerial  power  to  convert  sinners,  or  for  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  apart  from  Divine  influ- 
ence, 1  would  sny,  come  to  Juggernaut ;  and  if 
that  do  not  change  your  minds  vou  are  incor- 
rigible." Again,  the  same  missionary  says, 
'*  1  urn  daily  more  convinced  of  the  ne^ed  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  I  have  seen  the  people  confound- 
ed in  iheir  gods  ;  I  have  henra  them  acknowl- 
edge the  infinite  superiority  of  Christ ;  I  have 
seen  them  mnch  afiected,  yea,  in  tears,  under 
the  prenchnig  of  the  Gospel ;  but  alas,  wfiat  is 
ail  this  without  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change 
their  hearts,  to  enlighten  their  minds',  and  to 
render  the  word  cfiectual  ?" 

The  constant  recurrence  of  such  language  in 
the  journals  of  these  devoted  laborers,  shows 
hew  scriptural  were  their  views  on  fundamen- 
tal points,  nnd  how  exactly  the  General  Bap- 
tists accorded  in  their  belief,  with  the  mission- 
aries of  other  evangelical  societies  in  the  vast 
field  of  India.  That  tliey  should  labor  with 
success,  even  amid  the  dtsolations  of  Jugger- 


naut, was  to  be  expected,  both  from  their  own 
spirit  and  the  promises  of  God.  Accordingly 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  four  vears,  that  they  had 
gathered  schools  in  Cuttach  and  Pooree,  com- 
prising 380  boys  and  148  girls.  Many  of  these 
children  were  able  to  read  the  Gospel  with  fa- 
cility ;  and  besides  the  advantage  to  the  child- 
ren, these  schools  became  chapels  for  the  de- 
claration of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  like 
the  "  school  of  Tyrannus,"  in  which  **  Paul  dis- 
puted daily/' 

Bahsore. — In  the  early  part  of  1827,  the  so- 
ciety established  a  third  mission  at  Balasore,  a 
town  situated  about  170  miles  S.W.  of  Calcutta, 
and  containing  about  10,000  people.  Rev.  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  had  labored  sometime  at  Cuttack, 
was  the  first  missionary  at  the  place.  In  1832 
the  society  say  in  their  Report :  *♦  Ten  years 
ago  our  first  missionaries  opened  their  heavenly 
commission  in  broken  accents  on  the  plains  of 
Hindostan ;  and  there  Oriya  converts  have 
been  gathered  to  the  Saviour,  and  Hindoos  now 
proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
The  grand  contest  between  light  and  darkness 
in  one  of  the  darkest  regions  of  India,  has 
thus  commenced.  Even  in  the  land  of  the 
modern  Moloch  of  the  East,  Satan  no  longer 
maintains  an  unmolested  empire."  It  is  a  lact 
entitled  to  distinct  and  honorable  nientiuD, 
that  a  fie*ld  so  dark,  the  very  heart  of  Sutan's 
empire  in -Hindostan,  and  a  region  that  had 
never  been  penetrated  by  a  single  missionary, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Baptists  as  their 
place  of  toil  and  conflict.  They  entered  into 
no  man's  labors,  and  counted  neither  ease  nor 
life  dear,  that  they  might  prench  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  most  benighted  and  wretched  hea- 
then on  earth.  The  report  for  1832  mentions 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bampton,  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  society  in  India.  The  same 
report  notices  the  suspension  of  mi^iouary  ope- 
rations at  Balasore,  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
of  laborers.  The  town  had  then  but  recently 
be'en  visited  with  an  inundation,  in  which 
about  20,000  persons  perished. 

From  Pooree  Mr.  Sutton  writes  this  year : 
"  The  opposition  in  the  way  of  obscene  abuse 
runs  very  high.  Oh,  the  abominable  exprei*- 
sions  shouted  out  against  me  this  evening.  It 
would  frighten  half  England  to  hear  them." 
Pei'secution  was  very  bitter,  especially  towards 
those  who  exchangcHl  Hindcot^nf  for  Christi- 
anity, and  of  this  class  there  were  some  very 
striking  instances.  To  alleviate  the  trials  (if 
the  converts  and  render  them  helpers  of  each 
other,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  settling  them 
together,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuttack,  and  form- 
ing  of  them  a  Christian  village.  Bering  out- 
casts whom  none  would  assist,  they  could  thus 
enjoy  sympathy  and  aid,  could  assemble  con- 
veniently lor  worship,  and  would  also  form  a 
body  of  Christians,  whose  example  would  be 
salutary.  The  place  of  their  assemblage  was 
named  Christianapoor. 

hy  thia  time  several  native  preachers  had 
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been  raised  op,  of  whom  the  most  distrngniah- 
ed  were  G  insa  Dhor  and  Rama  Chandra ; 
GoDga  especially  was  regarded  as  a  powerfal 

i>reacher  and  an  astounding  witness  against 
lis  idolatrous  brethren.  His  illustrations  were 
often  exceedingly  bold  and  impressive.  For 
example :  when  wishing  to  show  how  the  Gos- 
pel would  spread,  he  said — **  Suppose  we  were 
enveloped  m  complete  darkness ;  bnt  suppose 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  fire  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  individual  in  yonder  bazar, 
some  one  would  soon  run  and  light  his  lamp 
from  that  fire ;  others  would  light  their  lamps 
at  his,  and  others  again  would  light  their 
lamps  from  them,  and  so  on,  till  the  light 
would  spread  all  over  Outtack.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  true  light  of  religion.  All  is  thick 
darkness,  but  in  the  padre's  (missionary's) 
house  there  is  fire ;  I  have  lightea  my  lamp  at 
his  fire ;  yon  will  light  yours  from  mine,  and 
others  again  will  lignt  theirs  from  you.  Thus 
the  true  light  will  become  universal."  Of 
Rama  it  was  also  testified  :  ^  He  is  conscien- 
tious, humble,  teachable,  and  zealous.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  a  thunderer.  Sometimes  he 
almost  makes  me  tremble ;  and  the  efifect  on 
natives,  when  he  feels  well  and  can  get  a  hear- 
ing, is  very  powerful."  Rama's  wife  was  the 
eturiiest  object  of  his  solicitude.  He  con- 
stantly taught  her,  and  sought  to  impress  upon 
her  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  his  efforts 
were  blessed.  She  became  a  well-informed 
and  decided  Christian,  and  was  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  her  husband 

In  this  year  (1832)  the  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  brethren  at  Cuttack,  of  establishing  coun- 
try bungalows  and  circuits  around  some  cen- 
tral point,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
principal  station.  They  chose  Bhogepoor  as 
the  centre,  a  place  eight  miles  from  Cuttack, 
surrounded  with  villages  and  markets  to  a 
great  extent  It  was  the  quarter  from  which 
most  of  the  converts  had  come,  and  where 
great  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mission  at 
Cuttack,  the  missionaries  labored  to  promote 
religion  among  the  European  residents,  preach- 
ing twice  to  them  every  Sabbath.  These 
efforts  were  blessed,  and  many  of  the  govern- 
ment oflBcers  and  soldiers  became  decidedly 
pious.  "  At  the  communion  service,"  says  the 
misnionary,  "our  poor  dark  native  brethren 
and  s»ters  are  ranged  round  the  same  table 
and  on  'he  same  seats  with  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary oflioers  of  government"  Thus  the  na- 
tives were  led  to  see  that  their  rulers  acknowl- 
edged the  oblig[ations  of  Christianity. 

In  1833  an  important  object  was  supposed 
to  be  gained  for  Pooree  and  for  all  India,  viz., 
the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax.  Hitherto 
avarice  had  been  joined  to  Satanic  influence 
in  drawing  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut  All  the 
worldly  interests  of  the  most  abandoned,  im- 
pure, and  depraved  people  were  involved  in 


the  worship  of  this  idol.  By  this  craft  they 
had  their  wealth,  and  of  course  they  opposed 
every  possible  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries.  The  sanction  which  the  English 
government  had  lent  to  idol  worship  was  also 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  But  now  tne  govern- 
ment passed  an  act,  instructing  its  officers  in 
India  to  terminate  the  guilty  support  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry  at  Juggernaut  and  other  temples. 
The  order,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter, 
the  East  India  Company  refusing  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  it  had  received.  As  the  con- 
nection of  the  British  government  with  idola- 
try is  an  important  topic,  and  one  with  which 
the  General  Baptists  came  into  closer  conflict 
than  any  other  missionaries,  a  somewhat  full 
statement  of  the  facts  may  be  desirable.  In 
their  report  for  1837,  the  Society  say : 

**  It  appears  that  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, even  when  professedly  Christians,  are 
required  to  attend  heathen  and  Mohammedan 
festivals  for  purposes  of  respect;  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  required  to  present  offer- 
ings and  do  homage  to  idols ;  that  the  poor  nar 
tivesare  compelled^  without  compensation,  to 
attend  heathen  festivals  to  draw  the  idols' 
cars ;  and  that  European  officers  exercise  so 
entirely  the  management  and  control  of  vari- 
ous temples,  that  no  expense  can  be  incurred 
but  under  their  direction;  and,  0  horrible! 
not  even  the  prostitutes  connected  with  the 
temple  can  be  entertained  or  discharged  with- 
out their  concurrence  1  And  those  who  thus 
degrade  themselves  lower  than  the  managers  of 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  are  high-minded  English 
gentlemen!  To  what  infamy  will  not  some 
men  stoop  through  the  accuraed  lust  of  gold ! 
By  this  atrocious  svstem  has  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  India  been  disgraced;  and  the 
Indian  empire  of  Britain  has  been  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  that  holy  Gk>d  who  abhors  idola- 
try and  those  who  participate  in  the  abomina- 
tion." 

Glaring  and  awful  as  was  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  apologies  for 
inaction  were  found  from  year  to  year,  till 
1840,  when  the  Society  record  with  ^jeat  joy, 
that  ^  the  wicked  Pilgrim  Tax,  which  in  its 
results  has  tended  so  greatly  to  add  to  the 
celebrity  of  Juggernaut,  is  at  length  abolished" 

Strong  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the 
great  popularity  of  Juggernaut  would  decline, 
from  the  loss  of  one  of  its  main  supports ;  but 
these  expectations  proved  fallacious.  The 
Pilgrim  Tax  had  indeed  been  abolished,  but 
the  government,  in  other  forms,  still  extended 
its  support  and  patronage  to  the  bloody  Mo- 
loch of  the  East  From  year  to  year  the  mis- 
sionaries remonstrated,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  some  members  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  ^t  in  1846  the 
Orissa  conference  of  missionanes  had  occasion 
to>  adopt  the  following  resolutions  in  r^ard  to 
this  enormous  evil : 

^Resolved,  That  as  a  very  general  opinion  m 
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prevalent  that  the  goyernment  of  India  has 
abandoned  its  connection  with,  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut,  we  deem  it  obligatory  on  us  as  a 
missionary  conference,  assemoled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa,  to  state  that  each  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  goyernment 
has  restored  certain  lands  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  temple,  and  abolished  the  Filgrim  Tax ; 
they  have,  moreover,  ceased  to  receive  the 
presents  and  other  emoluments  connected  with 
the  idol :  and  thus  far  they  have  done  well ; 
but  the  government  do  still,  in  fact,  though  in 
another  form,  contribute  more  largely  than 
before  to  the  support  of  the  idol,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  only  relinquished  the  lands  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  temple  from  which 
they  formerly  received  a  revenue,  but  have 
added  an  annual  donation  of  35,000  rupees, 
and  allow  the  proprietors  of  the  temple  to  re- 
ceive all  presents  and  levy  any  contributions 
they  please  on  the  pilgrims,  so  that  a  much 
larger  source  of  revenue  than  ever  is  now  open 
to  the  rajah  and  other  interested  parties. 

'*  We  do,  therefore,  consider  the  continuation 
of  this  yearly  grant  to  Juggernaut  as  most 
anti- Christian  in  itself,  and  an  act  of  partiality 
towards  this  idol,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  neutral  position  the  government  professes 
to  sustain  towards  all  systems  of  religion  in 
India." 

These  facts  and  statements  are  brought  for- 
ward in  this  place  in  the  belief  that  they  may 
be  needed  both  in  England  and  America  to 
remove  the  impression  that  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  has  withdrawn  its  direct  and 
active  support  from  the  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut. Such  is  not  the  fact.  In  their  r^rt 
for  1852,  the  missionaries  say,  "  It  is  mucn  to 
be  lamented  that  the  government  grant  in 
support  of  this  idolatry  is  not  vet  withdrawn." 
At  the  missionary  conference  neld  at  Cuttack 
in  the  year  last  named,  t^e  brethren  protested 
against  this  crying  evil  in  thefoUowing  terms : 
'^Resolvedf  As  the  donation  to  Juggernaut  has 
liot  been  discontinued,  and  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed through  another  year  the  wasting  and 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  system  which  it 
sustains,  we  are  constrained  to  repeat  our 
solemn  and  earnest  remonstrance  against  this 
iniauitous  support  of  idolatry." 

As  it  is  due  to  the  friends  of  missions  every 
where  that  this  subject  should  be  understood, 
and  certainlynot  unjust  to  the  Indo-Bribish 
government,  and  as  .it  comes  up  in  no  other 
connection  in  the  present  work,  the  precise 
responsibilty  of  the  Government  in  the  support 
of  idolatry  may  be  given  in  another  form  of 
statement  adopted  by  the  missionaines  and  an- 
swering to  the  facts  as  still  existing.  They 
say : ''  The  rulers  of  India  still  continue,  by  the 
payment  of  the  large  annual  grant  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  support  this  wicked  sys- 
leni,  (the  worship  of  Juggerniut)  Nor  is 
this  ail ;  a  pension  amounting  to  nearly  500 
rupees  is  allow  id  to  a  byraggee  (public  servant 


or  agent)  on  aecoant  of  daily  food  to  tiie  idol ; 
and  another  sum  of  2,666  rupees  is  paid  to 
another  byraggee,  that  he  may  distrilrate  the 
holy  food  among  the  starving  pilgrims." 

These  astounding  fiebcts  the  Hindoos  have 
the  sagacity  to  turn  to  their  own  account 
Wlien  rebuked  for  their  idolatry  by  the  mis- 
sionary, they  reply,  *'Whv  don't  you  teach 
?oar  own  people  to  worsnip  Jesus  Christ? 
'hey  mind  Juggernaut    They  give  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  support  his  wmhip.    If  Jug- 
gernaut were  not  true,  would  the  government 
five  money  for  his  support?    Ask  that  bab- 
ler  (missionary)  why  the  government  gives 
35,000  a  year  to  Juggernaut  if  he  be  not  true." 
These,  sav  the  missionaries,  are  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  British  donation  to  Jug- 
gernaut is  mentioned  b^  the  h^eatben.    The 
fact  of  its  being  given  is  universally  known, 
they  say,  and  only  one  reason  for  the  bestow- 
ment  is  ever  mention^  by  the  idol  worshipers, 
and  that  is  that  '^Juggernaut  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  wise  and  mi^ty  of  the  land  con- 
tribute  to  his  supi)ort"    The  British  govern- 
ment still  |>ersists  in  its  open  and  efficient  pat- 
ronage of  idolatry  in  its  most  shocking  and 
degrading  form,  in  defiance  of  the  fac^  stated 
by  the  missionaries,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  government  grant  is  the  printxpal  support 
of  Juggernaut,  that  more  hnman  fife  is  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  this  idol  than  by  the  6u^ 
tee  and  the  sword,  and  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
missionaries  to  enlighten  and  save  the  besotted 
and  wretched  masses  who  annually  visit  Poo- 
ree,  are  neutralized  and  baffled  by  British  in- 
terference.   In  their  report  for  1853  the  Orissa 
missionaries  protest  with  the  same  earnestness 
as  before   against   this  great   abomination. 
They  say,  ^  Our  mission  has  now  r^iched  the 
thirtieth  year  of  its  history,  and  consequently 
of  its  contest  with  this  gigantic  evil.    J>uiiug 
this  long  period  we  have  seen  the  ground  of 
controversy  continually  shifUog,  but  the  con- 
troversy itself  continually  renewed.    In  vain 
have  the  various  objections  been  met  by  the 
most  oonolttsive  refutation;  ever  and  anon 
some  new  friend  of  the  idol,  oblivious  of  post 
arguments  or  imperfectly  aoqaainted  wiUi  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  has  oome  forwaixl  with 
some  new  caveat"  Thos,  to  this  hour,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Chrbtian  vorld  are  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  to  the  humiliation  and 
grief  of  seeing  the  most  crael,  comipt,  and 
shocking  form  of  heathen  wordiiip  known  on 
earthy  supported  bv  the  money  and  influence  ol 
an  enlightened  and  Christian  nation.    It  is  a 
singular  fact,  moreover,  that  the  devoted  mis- 
sionaries of  this  society  have  occasion  to  ar- 
raign the  government  as  the  persevering  patron 
and  supporter  of  idolatry,  at  the  some  time 
that  they  speak  with  the  hijgheat  satisfaction 
of  its  generous  and  noble  erorts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifioeB  among  the  mur- 
derous Khunds.    It  is  to  lie  regretted  that  a 
governmeiit  which  is  doing  so  inuoh  to  en- 
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oonrnge  Christian  misdons  shonld  be  anv  way 
involved  in  the  support  of  idolatry. 

For  several  years  past  no  missionaries  have 
resided  permanently  at  Pooree ;  but  the  mis- 
sionaries from  several  stations  have  uniform- 
ly  visited  this  place  at  the  annual  festivals,  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  tracts  and  Scrip- 
tures among  the  pilgrims,  and  instructing  them 
by  preaching  and  conversation  wherever  hear- 
ers could  be  gathered.  The  Balasore  station 
was  continued  till  1838,  when  it  was  suspended, 
and  has  since  remained  without  a  missionary. 
Bcrliampore,  the  most  southern  station  of  the 
General  Baptists  in  Orissa,  has  been  steadily 
and  efficiently  sustained.  It  is  an  important 
post,  and  enjoys  the  labors  of  two  missionaries 
and  their  wives.  The  people  are  worshipers 
of  a  most  detestable  idol,  and  of  course  arc  in 
a  state  of  extreme  de^adation.  A  proverb 
of  their  own  says,  "As  is  the  king  so  are  the 
subjects  ;  as  is  the  ^od  so  are  the  worshipers." 
There  are  three  native  preachers  at  this  place, 
in  whom  the  missionaries  have  great  confiaence. 
Two  asylums,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  ^irls, 
are  accomplishing  great  good.  They  originatp 
ed  in  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
converted  natives,  which  could  not  be  done 
except  on  the  mission  premises.  To  these 
were  added  such  children  as  were  made  over 
to  the  missionaries,  from  time  to  time,  by  their 
parents  in  a  season  of  famine.  Some  also  were 
picked  up  in  a  state  of  starvation  after  being 
abandoned  to  death.  More  recently  another 
class  were  added,  viz. ;  children  rescued  from 
sacrifice  among  the  Khunds,  an  extremely 
savage  people  inhabiting  the  Goomsur  moun- 
tains in  the  neighborhood  of  Berhampore,  and 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  great  num- 
bers of  children  to  their  stupid  and  bloody 
goddess.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
government  agent,  J.  P.  Frye,  Esq.,  and  the 
missionaries,  great  numbers  of  these  poor  vic- 
tims have  been  rescued  from  the  sacrificial 
knife,  and  put  into  the  asylums.  Mr.  Frye 
has  also  greatly  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the  Khunds  themselves,  and  a 
rescued  Khnnd,  brought  up  in  the  asylum,  is 
now  superintendent  of  those  schools.  It  was 
stated  in  the  report  for  1849,  that  Mr.  Frye 
had  been  instrumental  of  rescuing  one  hundred 
and  six  victims  from  the  horrid  death  to  which 
they  were  doomed.  In  the  same  report  the 
following  deeply  interesting  particulars  are 
given  of  this  before  almost  unheard  of  people : 
"  The  last  full  moon  had  been  fixed  upon  for  a 
very  great  sacrifice,  in  anticipation  of  the 
agent's  arrival,  (it  is  the  time  for  sacrificing 
through  the  whole  sacrificing  country,)  but  he 
was  Imppily  in  the  midst  of  them  twelve  days 
before  the  appointed  time,  and  the  fearful 
waste  of  human  life  was  mercifully  prevented. 
The  torture  with  which  the  revolting  rite  is 
performed  in  this  part  of  the  Khund  country 
exceeds,  if  it  be  possible,  the  worst  that  has 
been  heard  of  anywhere.    The  victim  is  sur- 


rounded by  a  crowd  of  half  intoxicated  Khunds, 
and  is  dragged  round  some .  open  space,  when 
the  savages,  with  loud  shouts,  rush  on  the  vic- 
tim, cutting  the  living  flesh  piece-meal  from 
the  bones,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  head 
and  buwelsy  which  are  left  untouched.  Death 
has,  by  this  time,  released  the  unhappy  victim 
from  his  torture ;  the  head  and  Dowels  are 
then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  grain. 
The  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
abhorred  rites  of  human  sacrifice  and  female 
infanticide  among  these  barbarous  people,  and 
in  these  hills  and  jungles,  are  in  a  high  de^e 
creditable  to  its  character.  The  revolting  rites 
of  sacrifice  and  female  infanticide  have  prevail- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  impenetrable 
jungles  and  inaccessible  hills  of  the  Khund 
country.  No  one  can  tell  where  they  origi- 
nated, or  compute  the  frightful  waste  they 
have  occasioned,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  al- 
io wing  these  bloody  rites  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  they  were  found  to  prevail  when  the  district 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  on  a  moder- 
ate computation  the  awful  aggregate  would 
exceed  three  millions.  We  have  thought,  and 
talked,  and  prayed  about  the  Khunds,  and  God 
has  answered  our  supplications,  though  in  a 
way  we  did  not  expect.  Who  can  calculate 
the  results  of  so  many  being  brought  under 
Christian  influence  ?  " 

A  late  report  states  that  the  brethren  at 
Berhampore  have  succeeded  iu  obtaining  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fertile  land,  for  a  new 
Christian  settlement.  The  experiment  of  thus 
providing  for  the  honorable  maintenance  of  tho 
increasing  Christian  community,  promises  to 
be  highly  successful.  A  chapel  and  mission 
bungalow  have  been  built  for  this  village, 
chiefly  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Frye,  and  an- 
other government  officer.  The  precise  number 
in  the  church  and  in  the  schools  at  Berham- 
pore is  not  stated  in  the  recent  reports.  The 
report  for  1853  contains  some  deeply  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Khund  boys  and  girls  in 
the  asylums.  Fourteen  of  these  rescued  chil- 
dren were  this  year  baptized,  after  giving  evi- 
dence of  sincere  conversion  to  Christ.  They 
have  been,  like  thousands  of  others,  stolen 
from  their  parent?  in  early  childhood  and  sold 
to  the  Khunds  for  sacrifice,  and  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  government 
agents,  their  flesh  would  have  been  distributed 
piece-meal  in  the  fields,  instead  of  coming 
around  the  Lord's  table  to  commemorate  his 
love.  An  older  girl  of  this  class  was  married 
this  year  to  a  young  man  iu  the  asylum,  and 
both  went  as  teaoiers  to  their  native  hills. 
Four  other  young  men,  who  had  been  rescued 
and  trained  in  the  asylum,  also  returned  to  the 
Khund  hills  as  teachers.  During  this  year, 
Col.  Campbell,  the  government  agent  for  the 
suppression  of  human  sacrifices,  rescued  120 
victims.  His  account  ol  the  rescue  of  one 
pretty  little  girl  is  full  of  tender  interest   He* 
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had  received  iDformation  by  an  aDonymous 
letter  that  a  sacrifice  was  to  take  place  about 
thirty  miles  from  their  cncamproeDt.  A  party 
were  sent  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  by  tror 
Tcling  all  night  through  the  junele  they  reach- 
ed the  village  mentioned  at  day-dawn,  and 
found  everything  ready  for  the  murderous 
offering.  In  a  short  time  the  people  beean  to 
assemble,  but  they  were  soon  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Colonel's  party,  who  made 
the  chief  men  prisoners,  and  brought  the  little 
victim  away.  She  was  ready  bound  for  sacri- 
fice, and  had  the  detachment  been  two  hours 
later,  would  have  been  cruelly  cut  to  pieces. 
She  had  been  sold  for  this  horrid  death  oy  her 
own  father.  The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the 
villages  have  now  signed  an  agreement  to 
abandon  the  inhuman  practice. 

Cuilackj  the  earliest  station  of  the  Society, 
has  been  uninterruptedly  maintained,  and  is 
still  prosperous.  The  mission  church  numbers 
125.  There  are  two  asylums  for  boys  and 
girls,  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at 
fierhampore.  The  average  number  in  these 
asylums,  as  last  reported,  was  105,  of  whom  56 
were  rescued  from  a  bloody  death  on  the  hills 
of  Goomsur,  Boad,  and  Chinna  Kinedy.  Some 
of  the  remainder  are  the  orphan  children  of 
idolatrous  parents,  and  a  large  number  are  the 
children  of  native  Christians,  left  fatherless  or 
motherless.  Eev.  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  wife, 
from  Cuttack  station,  visited  the  United  States 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  after  laboring 
much  to  promote  a  spirit  of  Christian  missions 
among  their  friends,  returned  again  to  their 
chosen  field.  The  two  native  ministers,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  viz., 
Gunga  Dhor  and  Bama  Chundra,  have  con- 
tinue to  be  very  faithful,  and  important  help- 
ers to  the  missionaries.  Honorable  mention 
is  also  made  of  two  other  native  preachers. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  these  four  individuals, 
with  fine  specimens  of  their  style  of  preach- 
ing, will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  society 
for  1852. 

Midnaporet  a  considerable  town  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Orissa  and  Bengal,  and  about  70  miles 
from  Calcutta,  was  determined  upon  as  a  sta- 
tion by  the  Mission  Conference  m  1836,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  subsequently  removed  to 
that  place.  A  neat  chapel  was  built,  a  con- 
gregation collected,  and  the  first  Hindoo  con- 
verts soon  gathered  in.  Means  were  also 
found  for  the  extensive  distribution  of  Testa- 
ments,  and  other  religious  books  and  tracts. 
But  though  the  mission  promised  well,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  Mr.  Brooks  to  Calcutta, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  there  a  branch 
mission,  and  after  three  or  four  years  Midna- 
pore  was  dropped  from  the  Society's  reports. 

Gamjam,  situated  between  the  Berhampore 
and  Pooree  districts,  was  occupied  by  a  mis- 
sionary in  1840.  It  was  once  a  very  import- 
ant and  populous  European  settlement;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Cal- 


cutta, and  the  prevalence  of  the  GkuBJam  fever^ 
so  called,  but  which  was  probably  the  plague, 
it  was  forsaken  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  na- 
tive population  was  much  reduced.  At  the 
time  of  entering  upon  the  mission  here,  it  was 
believed  to  be  a  nealthy  place,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  permanent  labors;  but 
after  some  two  years  it  was  found  to  be  unsafe 
to  remain  there,  and  the  station  was  given  up. 

Khundittaf  not  a  great  distance  from  Poo* 
ree,  and  near  the  great  Juggernaut  road, 
is  first  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  report  for 
1840.  But  no  European  missionary  Las  yet 
been  stationed  tliere,  though  the  Society  has 
been  often  and  strongly  urged  to  send  one. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished,  however, 
by  native  laborers,  in  proof  of  which  many  in- 
teresting facts  might  be  stated.  The  station 
is  still-  continued. 

Piplce,  near  Pooree,  and  a  place  through 
whicn  nearly  all  of  Juggernaut's  pilgrims  pass, 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  mission- 
aries in  1847,  and  arrangejnents  were  soon 
made  for  commencing  operations  there.  In 
1849  two  missionaries  were  sent  to  this  sta- 
tion, and  since  that  time  a  church  of  twenty 
members  has  been  gathered,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  have  embraced  Christianity. 
Deeply  interesting  statements,  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  converts,  appear  in  the  journals  of 
the  brethren  at  this  place. 

Choga  is  the  only  remaining  station  of  the 
Society  in  India  to  be  noticed.  It  is  described 
as  a  secluded  and  beautiful  spot,  six  miica 
from  Cuttack,  and  its  history  is  one  of  extreme 
interest.  It  appears  that  in  1833  two  in- 
quirers came  to  Cuttack  from  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Choga,  having  heard  much  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  listened  to  the  missionaries,  both 
on  their  journeys  and  in  Cuttack.  The  Gos- 
pel had  deeply  impressed  them;  but  they 
felt  unwilling  to  give  up  all  for  its  sake. 
The  village  to  whicn  they  belonged  was  one 
of  sixteen  exempted  from  the  East  India 
Company's  regulations,  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
benent  of  British  laws,  and  therefore  the  con- 
verts were  subject  to  confiscation,  banisliment, 
and  every  abuse.  But  they  at  length  sent  a 
message  to  the  Cuttack  missionaries  to  come 
and  pee  them,  and  the  interview  ended  in  their 
deciding  for  Christ.  They  were  baptized,  and 
in  a  moment  lost  caste,  were  stripped  of  every 
possession,  and  persecuted  in  tiie  bitterest 
manner.  But  the  missionaries  visited  the  rajah, 
and  persuaded  him  to  allow  the  converts  to 
remain,  if  they  would  build  houses  outside  the 
heathen  village.  This  gave  strength  to  other 
inquirers  to  come  out  and  profess  Christianity, 
and  soon  quite  a  number  of  families  were 
gathered  together.  The  work  went  on  gradu- 
ally, and  in  1843  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr. 
Lacey,  secured  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  a 
Christian  villa^  It  was  a  hill  in  the  middle 
of  a  jungly  plain,  with  high  mountains  on  one 
side,  and  was  the  fieivorite  resort  of  tigers  and 
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tii{eve&  A  mtBsionaiy.  in  descrihtng  the  plac^  ( 
njs :  *^  Crowded  cities  have  generally  been 
chosen  by  missionaries  as  the  scene  of  their 
labors ;  but  here  is  a  seclnded  mount,  far  away 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  Where  the  tiger 
and  the  leopard  and  the  bear  hav^  remained 
unmolested  for  ages,  on  which  the  God  of  mis- 
sions collects  from  the  rude  agriculturists  of 
the  district  a  people  for  himself.  It  is  cheer- 
ing, indeed,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dense  jun- 
gle, to  see  a  beautiful  chapel  and  village ;  and, 
as  the  Sabbath  dawns  to  see  the  Christians 
busily  preparing  on  every  hand  for  the  solemn 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  hear  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise,  from  a  spot  which  only  a 
few  years  sjnce  was  darkne8s---dense  darkness, 
the  residence  of  the  goddess  of  thieves."  The 
village  church  of  Choga,  in  1853,  consisted  of 
sixty-four  members,  besides  eighty-five  nominal 
Christians.  They  are  industrious,  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  colony  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  missionaries. 

The  foregoing  statements  furnish  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  General  Baptist  missions 
in  Hindoetan,  the  most  interesting  in  some 
respects  of  any  in  that  vast  field  of  idolatry. 
Bat  the  reports  are  defective  in  respect  to  the 
details  needed  for  a  statistical  table,  and  none 
can  be  furnished  that  would  be  of  value. 

[The  preceding  portion  of  the  article  on 
Hindostan    was  prepared   by  Bev.  £.   D. 

MOOBB.] 

Freg-Will  Baptist  Missionary  Sogistt. 
— ^I'he  first  two  missionaries  of  this  Society, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips,  with  their  wives, 
spent  their  first  six  months  in  India  as  labor- 
ers in  connection  with  the  English  Greneral 
Baptist  missionaries.  Mr.  Phillips  superin- 
tended their  bazar  schools  at  Baiasore,  and 
Mr.  Noyes  was  in  the  English  mission  school 
at  Cuttack.  At  the  expiration  of  ttiat  time, 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  these  brethren 
should  enter  a  separate  field,  and  Sumhhulporet 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
was  selected.  It  lies  on  thcj  Mahanadi  river, 
250  miles  above  Cuttack,  and  contains  some 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
countary.  The  only  European  family  in  the 
place  showed  the  missionaries  every  possible 
kindness,  and  afforded  them  much  assistance. 
During  the  several  months  spent  in  building 
and  preparing  for  a  permanent  location,  the 
missionaries  did  what  they  could  in  preaching 
and  distributing  books,  six  starving  children 
were  given  them,  and  with  them  commenced 
a  boarding  school  system  which  has  been  use- 
ful to  the  mission.  Before  they  were  settled 
in  their  new  abodes,  the  missionaries  one  after 
another  were  brought  very  low  by  sickness. 
They  were  almost  destitute  of  the  comforts  of 
lifie,  and  their  hastily-built  houses  could  not 
shelter  them  from  the  scorching  heat  Hav- 
ing no4>hysician  or  norses,  they  assisted  each 


other  as  well  as  their  debility  would  permit, 
Mrs.  Noyes  on  one  occasion  leaving  her  sick 
bed  to  bleed  her  husband.  After  burying  a 
child,  and  narrowly  escaping  death  themselves, 
they  revived  so  far  as  to  be  put  on  board  a 
boat,  and  were  floated  down  to  Cuttack.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  were  called  to  bury  their  in- 
fant child,  which  she  followed  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  laid  in  the  grave  by  her  desolate  hus- 
band, attended  by  the  six  small  children  who 
were  her  scholars.  He  was  immediately  taken 
sick,  and  when  hope  had  nearly  fled,  he  too 
was  carried  on  board  a  boat,  being  almost 
unconscious,  and  was  taken  to  Cuttack.  A 
fev  weeks'  residence  at  this  place,  where  they 
received  the  most  kind  attentions,  restored  the 
health  of  the  invalids ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  they  ou^ht  not  to  risk  their  lives  by  a 
return  to  Sumohulpore.  Baiasore  having  been 
recently  vacated  by  the  return  to  England  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Goadly,  a  General  Baptist  mission- 
ary who  had  previously  occupied  that  station, 
by  the  advice  of  the  missionaries  at  Cuttack, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips  located  there,  and 
commenced  their  labors  in  1847.  Baiasore  is 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  a  small  river  port  situated  on  the  gi*eat 
pilgrim  road  leading  from  the  northern  provin- 
ces to  Pooree,  and  lies  on  the  river  Brundh6r 
baianga,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
150  coasting  vessels  are  owned  in  the  place, 
which  are  mostly  engaged  in  taking  salt  to 
Calcutta.  The  climate  is  comparatively  cool 
and  healthy.  At  Baiasore  the  missionaries 
formed  the  nucleus  of  their  boarding-schools 
with  the  six  native  children  given  to  them 
in  Sumbhulpore.  Others  were  rescued  from 
death  in  time  of  famine,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  soon  increased  to  fifty.  In  1850  there 
were  seventy-nine  merias  or  Khund  children 
in  the  two  boarding-schools  at  this  station, 
with  a  large  number  of  other  children  who, 
like  themselves,  were  kidnapped  and  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ofiered  as  sacrifices,  in 
accordance  with  a  horrible  custom  that  pre- 
vails among  the  Khund  tribes.  These  merias, 
as  their  captors  call  them,  were  rescued  from 
their  intenaed  immolators  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  government,  who  commit 
the  rescued  victims  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
country,  by  whom  they  are  brought  up  and 
educated.  A  considerable  number  of  the  res- 
cued ones  have  died  of  cholera,  but  the  survi- 
vors are  doing  well. 

In  1840,  Kbv.  0.  R.  Bachelor  and  wife  were 
located  in  Baiasore,  soon  after  which  ill-health 
compelled  Rev.  E.  Noyes  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Mrs.  Bacheler  left  the  station  for 
America  in  1845,  but  died  a  few  days  after 
commencing  her  journey.  Rev.  R.  Cooley  and 
wife,  Miss  Lovina  Crawford,  and  Rev.  B,  B. 
Smith  and  wife  now  occupy  this  station ;  but 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  present 
wife,  Rev.  Mr.  Bacheler  has  been  compelled  to 
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vetarn  with  her  and  thehr  children  to  this 
country. 

All  the  misBionaries  of  the  Society  have 
been  obliged  sometimes  to  give  medicine  to 
the  sick  and  dying  heathen ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  having  studied  medicine  previously 
to  his  going  to  India,  Rev.  Mr.  Bacheler  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  usefulness  than  could  be  consistently 
done  bv  the  other  brethren  of  the  mission. 
Through  his  efforts  a  dispensary  has  been 
established  at  Balasore,  which,  during  ten 
years  past,  has  been  eztensivelv  patronized. 
All  applicants  for  medicine  have  been  supplied 
as  fully  as  the  means  furnished  would  admit, 
and  numerous  surgical  operations  have  been 
performed.  In  1850,  Mr.  Bacheler  treated 
2,407  cases,  besides  performing  126  operations 
in  surgery.  As  the  patients  were  mostly  poor, 
the  medicines  and  services  were  bestowed  gra- 
tuitously. These  labors  for  the  physical  com- 
fort of  destitute  and  snflering  idolators  were 
performed  at  times  set  apart  for  such  services, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  duties  of  the  physician 
to  interfere  with  those  of  the  missionarv.  On 
an  average  he  devoted  only  an  hour  dailv  to 
his  patients.  He  ajso  formed  a  Medical  Class 
of  tne  native  converts,  to  whom  he  lectured 
dail^.  The  students,  by  taking  copious  notes 
of  his  lectures,  were  furnished  witn  a  compe- 
tent guide  in  treating  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country,  which,  if  they  are  studious  and 
industrious,  will  afiford  them  a  comfortable 
support,  and  make  them  respected  among  their 
countrymen.  Twelve  voung  men  have  attend- 
ed this  class,  six  of  whom  have  completed  the 
course  of  two  years'  study,  and  are  now  useful 
in  their  caliinj^.  Mr.  Bacheler's  medical  lar 
bors  were  considered  beneficial  to  his  mission- 
ary work,  as  they  secured  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  many  to  whom  he  could  otherwise 
have  bad  no  access. 

Early  in  1840,  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  took  a  por- 
tion of  the  boardingHSchool  and  some  of  the 
native  converts  at  Balasore,  and  went  with 
them  to  Jellnsore,  where  he  commenced  a  new 
station.  Jellasore  is  situated  on  the  great 
pilgrim  road,  previously  named  in  this  article, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Balasore,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  densely  populated  country,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  villages  than  a  compact  town. 
Nominally  the  district  in  which  Jellasore  is 
located  belongs  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Oriyas,  numbering 
about  half  a  million  of  souls.  There  is  but 
one  European  family  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
station,  and  the  missionary  has  toiled  alone 
more  than  thirteen  years.  During  this  period 
he  buried  his  second  wife,  who  was  eminently 
prepared  for  usefulness  in  the  boarding-school. 
A  day  school  and  a  boarding-school  have  been 
in  operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  at  this  station ;  and  some  four  years  ago 
a  hospital  was  establishel  there,  mostly  for  the 


benefit  of  heathen  pilgrims,  and  laige  n«mbers 
of  the  sick  have  received  medical  aid.  The 
annual  number  of  patients  has  usually  varied 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred.  The  hos- 
pital was  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  jpoor ; 
and  like  the  dispensary  at  Balasore,  it  has 
been  sustained  by  subscriptions  in  India.  Hie 
natives  have  j^ven  small  sums  for  its  support, 
but  the  principal  contributions  were  made  by 
Europeans. 

Some  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
in  1844,  Rev.  J.  C.  Dow  located  in  Midnapore. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  and  contains  some  20,000  inhabit- 
ants,  and  the  district  is  peopled  by  about  one 
and  .a  half  millions  of  Bengalis.  The  town  ia 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  the 
climate  is  unusually  healthy.  A  short  time 
before  Mr.  Dow  located  in  Midnapore,  the 
place  was  vacated  by  the  General  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries. Three  years  of  excessive  toil  broke 
him  down,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
his  native  land  a  confirmed  invalid.  Th^re  are 
some  twenty  European  families  in  the  town, 
who  would  do  considerable  towards  the  sup- 
port of  a  missionary,  were  one  sent  there. 
Three  times  has  this  promising  station  been 
occupied  by  different  missionary  societies,  and 
as  many  times  has  it  been  abandoned  for  want 
of  laborers. 

In  1852,  a  new  interest  was  commenced  at 
a  place  called  Santipur,  which  is  about  six 
miles  from  Jellasore,  and  near  several  lai^ 
villages.  IVo  hundred  acres  of  land  have 
been  secured,  on  which  a  Christian  settlement 
has  been  commenced,  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Santals.  There  is  on  the  lot  a  small 
Santal  village,  and  there  are  others  near  it 
Some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  the  land  are  un- 
der cultivation,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with 
jungle  or  brush  wood.  The  settlement  is  re- 
garded as  the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  into 
which  Gentiles  may  be  admitted.  It  is  de- 
signed to  afford  refuge  and  protection  to  inqui- 
rers, while  in  their  transition  state  from  hea- 
thenism to  Christianity,  where  the  Santals 
may  be  secure  from  the  interference  and  op- 
pression of  the  landholders,  and  native  Chris- 
tians enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  wor- 
ship God  unmolested.  Though  the  heathen 
are  permitted  to  settle  on  the  premises,  rules 
are  adopted  forbidding  all  idolatrous  practices, 
enjoining  moral  duties,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  attendance  at  worship,  &c. 

A  Sabbath-school  is  held  every  Lord's-day 
afternoon,  and  a  day  school  has  been  opened 
for  the  heathen  children,  from  the  adjacent 
villages  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  sta- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  be  in  part  a  farming 
community,  and  several  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  already  cultivating  small  lots  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

During  his  residence  in  Jellasore,  Rev.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  labored  considerably  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Santals,  spending  whal  time  he  could 
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gpre  from  his  otber  duties,  io  viaitiog  their 
Tillages,  acquiring  their  langaage,  getting  a 
few  of  their  children  into  school,  and  giving 
the  people  a  writt6Q  language.  HaviBV  no 
colleague  he  has  been  able  to  do  but  little  in 
this  interesting  and  important  work,  but  what 
he  has  dqpe  has  not  b^n  lost.  Seyeral  of  the 
Santal  youth  were  brought  into  a  school 
which  he  established  in  Jella^ore,  where  they 
were  taught  their  own  language,  reduced  to 
syBtem,  and  written  for  the  first  time  in  a 
book.  But  little  religious  concern  was  ob- 
served among  them,  till  1847,  when  Bome  of 
the  scholars  began  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  spiritual  things.  Several  of  them  soon  ob- 
tained a  hope  in  Christ,  two  of  whom  promise 
to  be  useful  to  the  mission  and  their  country- 
men, either  as  preachers  or  school  teachere. 
Though  alone  and  engaged  much  of  the  time 
in  Oriya  labors,  Mr.  I'hillips  has  been  enabled 
to  translate  .the  Gospel  by  Matthew  into  San- 
tal, and  is  now  engaged  in  translating  Mark 
into  the  same  language  He  has  written  a 
Santal  primer  of  24  pp. ;  a  seouel  to  it  of  44 
pp. ;  and  an  Introduction  to  tne  Santal  lan- 
guage, comprising  a  grammar,  reading  lessons, 
and .  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  five  thousand 
words.  It  contains  190  pp.  He  has  also 
written  a  tract  and  geography  in  Oriya.  Bev. 
Mr.  Noyes  prepared  an  Oriya  tract  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacheler  a  medical  guide,  both  in  Oriva 
and  Bengali.  These  are  the  principal  works 
that  the.  missionaries  have  published.  Mrs. 
Phillips  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country. 
She  left  OrLsa  with  her  children,  partly  with 
a  view  of  educating  them  here,  and  partly  on 
account  of  her  ill-health.  Her  husband  de- 
signs to  follow  his  familv  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
after  recruiting  hitnseli,  return  with  part  of 
them  to  his  present  field.  Nothing  occurring 
to  prevent  it,  he  will  then  engage  more  ear- 


nestly in  the  wwk  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Santal.  Appropriations  are  ex* 
pected  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  aid  him  in  the  efibrt. 

The  following  account  of  the  results  of  the 
mission  is  taken  mostly  from  Bev.  O.  B. 
Bachelor's  work,  entitled  Hindooism  and 
Ohristiani^  in  OrissaT 
^  1.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  as  exten- 
sively as  two  or  three  missionaries)  assisted  by 
four  native  preachers,  could  do  it  in  a  district 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  souls.  A 
good  impression  has  been  made ;  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel ;  and  obstacles 
to  the  work  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  almost 
insurmountable,  have  b^^n  to  disi^pear. 

2.  The  Bible,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  sepa- 
rate parts,-  has  been  extensively  circulated. 
Good  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  also  by 
the  extensive  scattering  of  religious  tracts 
among  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom  have 
read  what  was  put  into  their  hands. 

3.  Some  seventy-five  young  men,  women, 
and  diildren  are  receiving  a  religious  educar 
tion  in  the  boarding-schools,  where  several  of 
the  most  prominent  members,  preachers,  phy- 
sicians and  teachers  have  been  instructed,  who 
will  exert  an  important  influence  in  Orissa's 
evangelization. 

4.  Four  native  preachers  have  been  raised 
up,  who  are  qualified  for  extensive  usefulness 
in  this  great  work. 

5.  Two  churches  have  been  organized,  both 
numbering  some  fortv-five  members,  gathered 
from  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  heathen- 
ism. Some  who  were  converted  at  the  stations 
have  left  and  united  with  other  churches,  and 
others  have  been  removed  to  their  heavenly 
rest 
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Amxbscxv  Pbbsbttbrian  Missions. — The 
missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  India  were 
commenced  in  1883.  The  first  missionaries 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Reed  and  John 

C.  Lowrie,  and  their  wives,  who  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  October  of  that  year.  They  were 
Bent  out  by  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, with  instructions  to  select  a  station  in  some 
part  of  the  northern  provinces,  if  this  should 
appear  to  be  expedient,  after  consulting  with 
Christian  frieni  in  that  city  j  otherwise,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  of  the  Eastern  world.  I'hey  were 
greatly  favored  in  obtaining  information  and 
counsel  from  several  gentlemen  who  were 
Largely  acquainted  with  the  coantry,  particu- 
lai-ly  the  Rev.  William  H.  Pearce,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  mission,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dutf, 

D.  D.,  of  the  Scotch  mission,  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  K.  C.  B.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  in 
the  political  department  of  the  government,  who 
had  himself  resided  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 
As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  proceed,  as  originally  con- 
templated, to  the  remote  north-western  part  of 
the  country ;  and  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the 
fiver  Sutlej,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
was  chosen  as  the  station  to  be  first  occupied. 

The  principal  reasons  for  choosing  the  If  pper 
Provinces  as  their  general  field  of  labor,  were 
these:  The  argent  need  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  its  being 
in  a  great  measure  unoccupied  as  missionary 
ground ;  the  superior  energy  of  the  people,  as 
compared  w'ltb.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Provinces;  the  relation  of  the  north-western 
parts  of  India  to  other  Asiatic  countries  west 
and  north,  which  suggested  the  hope  that  the 
Gospel  might  be  eventually  extended  from 
thence  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia;  the 
vicinity  of  the  Himakya  Mountains,  affording 
places  of  resort  to  missionaries  whose  health 
might  become  impaired  by  the  hot  climate  of 
the  plains.  Besides  general  consideraUons  of 
this  kind,  there  were  some  special  reasons, 
arising  out  of  the  liberal  views  concerning  the 
education  of  the  natives,  which  were  held  by 
European  gentlemen  of  influence  at  some  of 
the  north-western  cities,  and  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  native  chiefs  to  obtain  for  their  sons  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  English  lan- 
As  an  example  of  both,  Sir  Claude 


the  time  of  their  arrival  in  India  at  the  precise 
juncture  of  circumstances  which  had  turned 
the  attention  of  Christian  observers  with  spe- 
cia^  interest  to  the  north-western,  provinces. 
If  they  had  reached  India  a  year  sooner,  their 
choice  of  a  field  of  labor  might  have  been  a 
very  different  one ;  or,  if  a  year  later,  they 
would  probably  have  found  the  ground  at  Lo- 


WaHe,  the  political  f^^ent  of  the  government 
at  Lodiana,  had  set  on  foot  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  native  youth  in  English,  which 
was  attended  by  sons  and  other  relatives  of 
certain  Sikh  Sardars  or  chiefs,  and  of  the 
Affghan  exiles  then  living  at  Lodiana.  This 
school  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  the  generous  support  of  its  founder 
was  continued  until  his  official  duties  called 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country^  It  is 
still  in  successful  operation. 

The  missionaries  recognized  with  grateful 
feelings  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  directing 


diana  already  occupied,  and  that  perhaps  by 
some  educational  institution  from  whicn  the 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  excluded. 
They  also  recognized  with  thankfulness  the 
favor  that  was  shown  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
country ;  so  that  although  they  had  landed  at 
Calcutta,  feeling  uncertain  what  their  recep- 
tion might  be,  they  were  cordially  aided  in 
their  work  by  those  who  were  in  positions 
greatly  to  promote  or  to  prevent  its  success ; 
while  nothing  could  exceed  the  friendly  inter- 
est in  their  mission  which  was  manifested  by 
all  the  European  missionary  brethren  with 
whom  thev  became  acquainted.  Thus,  having 
favor  in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  people,  their 
missionary  field  was  chosen  and  their  plans  of 
work  were  laid. 

How  often  do  we  see  that  the  Lord's  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  his  ways  our 
ways !  Signally  was  this  shown  in  the  early 
history  of  this  mission.  Only  one  of  the  first 
company  of  missionaries  was  permitted  to  see 
this  carefully  and  well  chosen  field  of  labor ; 
two  of  the  others  were  early  called  to  tlieir 
rest — Mrs.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Reed — both  by 
consumption  ;  and  Mrs.  Reed  had  accompanied 
her  husoand  on  the  voyage  homeward,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  remaining 
member  of  this  company  reached  the  station  at 
Lodiana  in  November,  1834,  and  entered  on 
his  duties ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
taken  with  dangerous  illness.  For  several 
weeks  the  mission  seemed  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct, by  his  removal  from  the  scenes  of  this 
life ;  and,  on  his  partial  recovery,  he  was  told 
by  his  medical  attendants  that  he  must  not 
attempt  to  remain  in  the  hot  climate  of  India. 
A  year  longer,  however,  was  spent  by  him  in 
the  charge  of  a  school,  preaching,  and  making 
journeys  and  inquiries,  to  gain  information  for 
the  use  of  the  mission  and  the  church  at  home ; 
thus  doiufl^  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  In  January, 
1836,  he  left  Lodiana,  and  Calcutta  in  April, 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  for  health ;  but 
eventually  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  mission 
was,  for  the  same  reason,  rductantly  aban- 
doned. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  James 
Wilson  and  John  Newton,  and  their  wives, 
had  arrived  at  Lodiana  in  December,  1J335, 
and  entered  upon  enlarged  labors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  Besides  the  school  and  other 
duties,  they  took  charge  of  a  printing-press  in 
1836,  which  has  been  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  missionary  work. 

The  third  company  of  misdonaries,  the  Rev. 
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Messrs.  James  R.  Campbell  and  James  Mc- 
Ewen,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  M.  JamiesoD,  Wil- 
liam S.  Rosrers  and  Joseph  Porter,  and  their 
wives,  reached  Calcutta  m  March,  1836.  It 
was  Mr.  Lowrie's  privilege  to  welcome  these 
brethren  on  their  arrival,  and  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  for  Uieir  journey  to  the  Up]Mr  Pro- 
vinces. Their  meeting  was  of  deep  mterest, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  especially  to  one 
who  had  seen  so  severe  bereavements  and  so 
many  dark  hours  in  the  short  history  of  the 
mission.  It  was  now  apparent  that  these  afflic- 
tions were  not  intended  to  discourage  the  sup- 
porters of  the  mission,  but  to  teach  them  their 
dependence  on  divine  grac«  alone ;  to  purify 
their  motives ;  to  chasten  and  strengthen  their 
zeal ;  and  thus  at  the  latter  end  to  do  them 
good,  so  that  by  their  means  God  would  im- 
part the  greatest  blessings  to  those  who  were 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  **  region  and  shadow 
of  death." 

The  brethren  of  this  new  reinforcement  soon 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Lodiana,  but 
Mr.  McEwen  was  led,  by  what  appeared  to  be 
indications  of  the  will  of  Providence,  to  stop 
at  Allahabad,  a  large  city  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  station. 
Mr.  McEwcn's  labors  were  crowned  with  pleas- 
ing success,  and  a  church  was  formed  in  Jan- 
nary,  1837,  with  13  members.  Besides  preach- 
ing, he  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  charge 
of  schools,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  equally  devoted  wife ;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  these  encourag- 
ing labors.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  health, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  India  in  1838  ;  and, 
after  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  pastor, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
bis  rest  in  1845. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  this 
third  company  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  in 
1836,  two  new  stations  were  formed.  One  of 
tliese  was  at  Saharnnpur,  130  miles  south-east 
from  Lodiana;  the  other  was  at  Sabathu, 
110  miles  nortbeast  from  the  same  place,  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  unordained  brethren  of 
tills  company  were  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They 
went  out  as  teachers,  but  with  the  expectation 
of  prosecuting  their  theological  studies,  and 
they  were  afterwards  ordained  to  the  sacfed 
office. 

A  church  was  organized  at  Lodiana  in  1837; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of  its  first  three 
Dative  members  have  since  become  valuable 
laborers  in  tlie  missionary  work  ;  one  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  another  as  a  teacher. 
This  must  be  viewed  as  a  signal  proof  of  God's 
favor  towards  this  infant  church,  and  as  a  hap- 
py example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  more  and  more  extended  in  heathen 
eoontries.    The  schools  at  Lodiana,  Saharun* 


pur,  and  Sabathu,  were  vigorously  carried  for- 
ward, and  the  brethren  were  engaged  in  preach* 
ing,  distributing  the  ^cred  Scriptures  and  ro 
ligious  tracts,  making  journeys  to  places  where 
large  assemblages  of  natives  were  collected  on 
festival  occasions ;  but  little  more  will  be  at> 
tempted  here  than  to  present  a  chronological 
outhne  of  the  arrivals  of  the  missionaries,  with 
some  of  the  leading  facts  in  their  work. 

The  fourth  companv  of  missionaries,  consist- 
ing of  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,.  John 
H.  Morrison,  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  Mr.  James 
Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Reese  Morris,  printer, 
and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April, 
1838.  There  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEwen, 
on  their  return  homewards,  and  were  greatly 
aided  by  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  journey.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
had  already  reached  the  last  stage  of  her  pil- 
grimage ;  Mrs.  Morrison  was  taken  to  her  rest 
before  leaving  Calcutta,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
cholera.  lier  afflicted  companions  proceeded 
to  their  several  stations :  Mr.  Morrison  to  Alla- 
habad, to  join  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  station  on  Mr.  Mc- 
E wen's  removal ;  Mr.  Morris  to  Lodiana ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Craig  to  Sabarunpur. 
Mr.  II.  R.  Wilson,  while  proceeding  to  the  station 
at  Lodiana,  was  led  by  Providence  to  stop  at  Fut- 
tehgurh,  on  the  Gauges,  two  hundred  miles  above 
Allahabad,  a  town  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  earlier  brethren  as  eligible 
for  a  missionary  station.  Here,  with  an  inter- 
esting family  of  orphan  children,  a  part  of 
whom  were  placed  under  his  care  by  a  pious 
English  physician,  and  assisted  by  Gopeenath 
Nundy,  the  teacher  previously  employed  in 
their  instruction,  Mr.  n  ilson  began  important 
labors,  which  have  been  steadily  prosecuted 
ever  since,  with  evident  tokens  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Warren,  John  E.  Freeman,  and  James  Lu 
Scott,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  became  connected,  the  first  two  with  Alla- 
habad, and  the  last  with  Futtehgurh.  A 
printing-press  was  sent  out  with  Mr.  Warren, 
which,  under  his  efficient  superintendence,  be* 
came  an  invaluable  means  of  promoting  the 
iTifiuence  of  the  mission.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  Saharnnpur,  was  called 
to  her  rest 

In  December  of  the  next  vear,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  C.  Rankin  and  William  H. 
McAuley,  and  their  wives ;  the  Rev.  Jos.  Owen 
and  Miss  Jane  Vanderveer,  teacher,  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Owen  joined  the  Allahabad 
Mission,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Futtehgurh. 
In  this  year,  1840,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  preparing  other  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts,  oe^an  to  be  reported 
as  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  One  of  these  works  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Punjaoi,  the  language  of  the  Sikhs; 
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Messrs.  James  R.  Campbell  and  James  Mo- 
Ewen,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  Wil- 
liam S.  Rogers  and  Joseph  Porter,  and  their 
wives,  reached  Galcatta  in  March,  1836.  It 
was  Mr.  Lowrie's  privilege  to  welcome  these 
brethren  on  their  arrival,  and  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  for  their  joorney  to  the  Up]^  Pro- 
vinces. Their  meeting  was  of  deep  mterest, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  especially  to  one 
who  had  seen  so  severe  bereavements  and  so 
many  dark  hours  in  the  short  history  of  the 
mission.  It  was  now  apparent  that  these  afflic- 
tions were  not  intended  to  discourage  the  sup- 
porters of  the  mission,  but  to  teach  them  their 
dependence  on  divine  grac*  alone ;  to  purify 
their  motives ;  to  chasten  and  strengthen  their 
zeal ;  and  thus  at  the  latter  end  to  do  them 
good,  so  that  by  their  means  God  would  im- 
part the  greatest  blessings  to  those  who  were 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  *^  region  and  shadow 
of  death." 

The  brethren  of  this  new  reinforcement  soon 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Lodiana,  but 
Mr.  McEwen  was  led,  by  what  appeared  to  be 
indications  of  the  will  of  Providence,  to  stop 
at  Allahabad,  a  large  city  at  the  iunction  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  whicn  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  station. 
Mr.  McEwen*8  labors  were  crowned  with  pleas- 
ing success,  and  a  church  was  formed  in  Jan- 
nary,  1837,  with  13  members.  Besides  preach- 
ing, he  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  charge 
of  schools,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  equally  devoted  wife ;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  these  encourai?- 
log  labors.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  health, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  India  in  1838  ;  and, 
after  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  pastor, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1845. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  this 
third  company  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  in 
1836,  two  new  stations  were  formed.  One  of 
these  was  at  Saharunpur,  130  miles  south-east 
from  Lodiana;  the  other  was  at  Sabathu, 
110  miles  north-east  from  the  same  place,  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  unordained  brethren  of 
til  is  company  were  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They 
went  out  as  teachers,  but  with  the  expectation 
of  prosecuting  their  theological  studies,  and 
they  were  afterwards  ordained  to  the  sacred 
office. 

A  church  was  organized  at  Lodiana  in  1837; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of  its  first  three 
native  members  have  since  become  valuable 
laborers  in  the  missionary  work  ;  one  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  another  as  a  teacher. 
This  must  be  viewed  as  a  signal  proof  of  God*s 
favor  towards  this  infant  church,  and  as  a  hap- 
^  py  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  more  and  more  extended  in  heathen 
coontriea.    The  schools  at  Lodiana,  Saharun- 


pur, and  Sabathu,  were  vigorously  carried  for- 
ward, and  the  brethren  were  engaged  in  preach* 
ing,  distributing  the  ^cred  Scriptures  and  re> 
ligious  tracts,  making  journeys  to  places  where 
large  assemblages  of  natives  were  collected  on 
festival  occasions ;  but  little  more  will  be  at- 
tempted here  than  to  present  a  chronological 
outhne  of  the  arrivals  of  the  missionaries,  with 
some  of  the  leading  facts  in  their  work. 

The  fourth  company  of  missionaries,  consist- 
ing of  Bev.  Messrs.  H.  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,.  John 
H.  Morrison,  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  Mr.  James 
Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Reese  Morris,  printer, 
and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April, 
1838.  There  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEwen, 
on  their  return  homewards,  and  were  greatly 
aided  by  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  journey.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
had  already  reached  the  last  stage  of  her  pil- 
grimage ;  Mrs.  Morrison  was  taken  to  her  rest 
before  leaving  Calcutta,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
cholera.  lier  afflicted  companions  proceeded 
to  their  several  stations :  Mr.  Morrison  to  Alla- 
habad, to  join  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  station  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen's  removal ;  Mr.  Morris  to  Lodiana ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Craig  to  Saharunpur. 
Mr.U.  R.  Wilson,  while  proceeding  to  the  station 
at  Lodiana,  was  led  by  Providence  to  stop  at  Fut- 
tehgurh,  on  the  Gauges,  two  hundred  miles  above 
Allahabad,  a  town  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  earlier  brethren  as  eligible 
for  a  missionary  station.  Here,  with  an  inter- 
esting family  of  orphan  children,  a  part  of 
whom  were  placed  under  his  care  by  a  pious 
English  physician,  and  assisted  by  Gopeenath 
Nundy,  the  teacher  previously  employed  in 
their  instruction,  Mr.  Wilson  began  important 
labors,  which  have  been  steadily  prosecuted 
ever  since,  with  evident  tokens  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Warren,  John  E.  Freeman,  and  James  L. 
Scott,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  became  connected,  the  first  two  with  Alla- 
habad, and  the  last  with  Futtehgurh.  A 
printing-press  was  sent  out  with  Mr.  Warren, 
which,  under  his  efficient  superintendence,  be- 
came an  invaluable  means  of  promoting  the 
influence  of  the  mission.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  Saharunpur,  was  called 
to  her  rest. 

In  December  of  the  next  year,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  C.  Rankin  and  William  H. 
McAuIey,  and  their  wives;  the  Rev.  Jos.  Owen 
and  Miss  Jane  Yanderveer,  teacher,  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Owen  joined  the  Allahabad 
Mission,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Futtehgurh. 
In  this  year,  1840,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  preparing  other  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts,  began  to  be  reported 
as  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  One  of  these  works  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Punjabi,  the  language  of  the  Sikhs; 
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another  was  the  GonfesBion  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  into  Hindustani,  with 
the  Scripture  references  at  the  bottom  of.  the 
page. 

In  the  year  1841,  churches  were  organised 
at  Saharunpur  and  Fnttehgnrh,  and  twenty- 
seven  native  members  were  reported  at  all  the 
stations. 

The  Bev.  Messrs.  Levi  Janvier  and  John 
Wray,  and  their  wives,  reached  India  in  Jan- 
nary,  1842,  and  were  stationed — the  former  at 
Lodiana,  and  the  latter  at  Allahabad.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Caldwell  were  married.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  called  this  year  to  her  rest.  Dr. 
Willis  Green  reached  India 'in  November; 
spent  a  few  months  at  Lodiana  ;  and  retnrned 
home,  the  climate  not  suiting  his  health. 
Churches  were  organized  at  Sahamnpor  and 
Futtehgarh,  and  the  year  was  further  signal- 
ized by  the  organization  of  three  Presbyteries 
nnder  Hie  instructions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  ministers  in  each  mission, 
and  takmg  their  names,  like  the  missions, 
from  the  leading  city,  or  the  station  first  occu- 
pied, in  the  bounds  of  each :  Lodiana,  Fur- 
rakhabad,  and  Allahabad.  The  brethren  at 
Saharunpur  being  ecclesiastically  related  to 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  were  constituted  bv  their  Sypod 
into  a  separate  Presbytery.  Their  relations 
to  the  Board  as  missionaries  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  brethren,  and  the  intercourse 
between  them  has  been  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial.  A  part  of  their  support  has  always 
been  furnished  by  churches  of  the  Beformed 
Synod. 

The  year  1843  was  marked  by  the  arrival  in 
India  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Walsh  and  his  wife, 
who  were  connected  with  the  Furrukhabad 
mission ;  the  death  of  the  second  Mrs.  Morri- 
son ;  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Rogers 
and  family,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Rogers's  ill- 
health  ;  and  of  Mr.  Morrison,  also  for  health  ; 
the  forming  of  a  new  station  at  Mynpurie,  40 
miles  west  of  Futtehgurh ;  the  licensure  of  the 
native  assistants,  Golok  Nath  and  Gropeenath 
Nundy,  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Lodiima  and 
Furrukhabad ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
missionary  work.  The  diurch  members  re- 
ported at  Allahabad  in  January  were  nine 
Americans,  three  Europeans,  eight  East  In- 
dians, and  eleven  natives ;  in  all  thirty-one. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Owen  was  married.  Gopeenath 
Nundy  was  ordained.  Parts  of  the  Bible,  in  a 
revised  translation,  were  printed  at  Lodiana  in 
Hindustani.  A  translation  of  the  Koran  into 
the  same  language,  by  a  Maulavi,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  reftiting  its  errors,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  was  published  at  Allaha- 
bad, marking  quite  a  new  era  in  Mohammedan 
literature.  A  larger  number  of  tracts  and 
books  were  distributed  in  the  Lodiana  Mission 
than  during  any  former  year,  and  all  the 

^nches  of  missionary  labor  were  faithfully 
')d  forward.    The  number  of  church  mem- 


bers reported  tX  Fattdigarh  this  year  was 
twenty-seven,  of  ^hom  sixteen  were  natives. 

The  next  vear  witnessed  the  death  of  Mr. 
Craig  at  Saharunpur,  and  of  Mrs.  Jamieson 
at  Sabathu ;  the  return  to  this  coanity  of  Mr. 
Morris  on  account  of  health ;  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  printing-press,  bookHrepository, 
&c.,  at  Lodiana,  causing  the  loss  of  about 
$10,000  worth  of  property,  including  upwards 
of*  90,000  copies  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Script 
tures  and  of  tracts.  In  general,  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  were  continued  without  change. 
In  November  of  this  year,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  North  India  was  held  at  Futteh- 
gurh. Important  questions,  concemiog  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  India,  received  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  its  members. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jamieson  visited  tins  coontry, 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  motherless 
children  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson  and  family  also 
returned,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  health ; 
and  Miss  Yanderveer  came  home  also  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health ;  Mr.  Morrison  having 
regained  his  hetdth,  returned  to  India  with  his 
wife ;  Mr.  Rudolpl^,  a  German  teadier,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  Gpent  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Lodiana  Mission, 
and  Mr.  Rudolph  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  A  new  station  was  formed  at  Agra; 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Allahabad  having  removed  to  that  city 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  offices, 
they  were  reorganized  as  a  church,  with  other 
members,  making  in  all  fifteen,  under  the  nun* 
isterial  charge  of  the  missionaries.  At  Fntr 
t^urh,  the  number  of  church  members  re* 
ported  was  thirty-four.  At  Allahabad,  a 
church  building,  78  feet  by  45,  was  erected ; 
while,  to  the  communion  of  the  church  itself, 
it  was.  stated  that  from  its  commencement 
seventy-four  persons  had  been  admitted,  fifty- 
one  of  whom  were  received  on  the  profession 
of  their  faith.  The  Government  college  at 
Allahabad  was  transferred  to  the  mission,  and 
the  Christian  religion  and  books  became  a 
part  of  the  daily  study  of  the  scholars. 

Early  in- 1847,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Augintiis 
H.  Seeley  and  David  Irving  and  their  wives, 
and  M>.  Robert  M.  Munnis,  licentiate  preach- 
er, arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  their  way  to  the 
Furrukhabad  Mission.  Mr.  Jamieson,  on  his 
return  to  his  field  of  labor,  with  his  wife, 
reached  Calcutta  in  November.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell With  his  family  arrived  in  this  country  on 
a  visit,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  Mr. 
Rudolph  and  Golok  Nath  were  orduoed  as 
Evangelists  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana, 
and  Mr.  Munnis  by  the  Presbytery  of  Furmk- 
habad.  A  new  station  was  rormed  at  Jalan- 
dar,  in  the  Punjab,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Lodiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  Qo- 
lok  Nath  lukd  a  native  teacher.  Churches 
were  organized  at  Sabathu  and  Jaiandar. 
Some  new  members  were  admitted  to  most  of 
the  churches ;  and  the  number  reported  fmm 
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In  JaDoary,  1848,  the  Bev.  A.  Alexaoder 
HodgQ  and  bis  wife,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Forman,  arrived  in  India.  The  former  joined 
the  AllahalMid,  and  the  ktter  the  Lodiana 
MiasioD.  In  November,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  wife  reached  CalcattA,  on  their  retnm  to 
Sahamnpnr,  accom^nied  by  the  Bev.  John 
S.  WooQside  and  hia  wife,  of  the  Befwrned 
Presbyterian  Chorch,  destined  to  the  same  sta- 
tion. Mr.  Julius  F.  UUman,  a  German  teach- 
er, who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Fmmkhabad  Mis- 
sion, and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  this 
country  on  a  visit  with  his  motherless  children, 
and  Mr.  Bankin  and  his  family  came  home  on 
account  of  his  ill-health.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
called  to  her  rest  while  on  her  return  to  this 
country  for  her  health.  A  new  station  was 
formed  at  Ambala,  a  city  almost  equally  dis- 
tant from  Lodiana,  Sabarunpar,  and  Sabathu, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jamieson  and  a 
native  catechist.  Some  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  churches,  and  a  few  were  8u»- 
pended  from  church  privileges.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  India  was 
held  at  Agra,  in  December  of  this  year.  The 
minutes  of  this  meetii^,  and  also  of  the  first 
meeting,  are  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Cliff oniclie  of  November,  1849.  They  will 
be  read  in  future  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  with  deep  interest. 

In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Porter  returned,  with 
his  wife,  to  his  field  of  labor ;  Mrs.  Budolph 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  taken  to  their  rest ; 
and  Messrs.  Irving  and  Wray  and  their  fami- 
lies returned  to  this  country  on  account  of 
health.  Mr.  UUman  received  ordination  ft'om 
the  Presbytery  of  Furrukhabad,  and  John 
Hari,  a  native  catechist,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allahabad. 
A  new  station  was  formed  at  Labor,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Punjab,  which  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Forman.  A  church  was 
organized  at  Ambala,  and  a  special  work  of 
grace  was  manifested  at  Futtehgurh,  as  the 
result  of  which  thirty-three  members  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
whole  number  of  church  members  reported 
this  year  was  16  . 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  arrival 
in  India  of  the  Bev.  James  H.  Orbison,  to 
join  the  Lodiana  Mission;  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
David  £.  CampbeU  and  Bobert  B.  Fullerton 
and  their  wives,  to  join  the  Furrukhabad  Mis- 
sion ;  and  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Lawrence  G.  Hay 
and  Horatio  W.  Shaw  and  their  wives,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Allahabad  Mission ;  and 
by  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Hodge 
and  his  wile,  on  account  of  her  health,  and  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  whose  health  had  also  become 
impaired.  The  number  of  church  members  re- 
ported this  year  was  209. 


Measrs.  J.  Wifeon  and  W.  H.  McAnley  and 
their  families  came  home  in  1851,  on  accouAi 
of  health.  Mr.  Freeman,  with  his  wife,  re- 
turned to  his  field  of  labor,  and  Messrs.  Bu- 
dolph and  UUman  were  married,  llie  num- 
ber of  church  members  rq>orted  this  year  was 
231. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Scott  made  a  visit  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  children,  and  Mr. 
Newton  and  his  family  came  home  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  Bev.  Bobert  E.  WUliams 
embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Agra  early 
in  the  foUowing  year.  Schools  were  now 
established  at  this  city  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  persona  of  mixed  parentage,  Euro- 
pean and  native,  who  are  oommonTy  caUed 
East  Indians,  a  class  of  growing  numbers,  in- 
teUigence,  and  influence.  The  members  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  report  of  this  year, 
were  255. 

The  bnildincs  required  for  their  use  were 
purchaaed,  wiu  the  aid  oi  very  handsome 
donations  from  the  late  lamented  Governor  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  the  Hon.  J 
Thomason,  and  other  English  friends.  One 
feature  of  the  missionary  cause  in  India  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  truly  grati- 
fying. From  the  beginning  the  missionaries 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  of  tho 
Engli^  residents  in  that  country — civiUaos, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  others.  With  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  work  in  progress,  they 
have  considered  it  their  prlvil^e  to  promote 
it  by  their  sympathy,  influence,  and  very  lib- 
eral gifts ;  and  thus  have  they  greatly  encour- 
aged the  missionary  brethren,  gratified  tho 
friends  of  missions  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  wife,  returned 
to  India ;  Mr.  Orbison  was  married ;  and  Mi's. 
Seeley  and  Mr.  Porter  were  called  to  their 
rest  The  work  of  the  missions  continued  to 
be  carried  forward  with  fidelity  and  aeal. 

The  preceding  sketeh  conveys  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  work  of  evangelization 
which  our  brethren  in  India  have  been  permit- 
ted already  to  accomplish.  Besides  preaching 
statedly  at  their-  various  stations,  thev  are 
accustomed  during  the  cold  months  of  each 
year  to  make  journeys  into  parts  of  the  coun- 
try not  yet  occupied,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  way  of  life  by  public  discourses,  conversa- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  Christian  books.  To  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  has  the  Gospel  been  pub- 
lished on  these  tours.  They  are  accustomed 
also  to  attend  the  Melas  held  at  particular 
times  and  places.  These  are  assemblies  of 
the  natives  for  religious  ceremonies,  but  are 
attended  by  many  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
amusement — so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  fair.  They  are  held  at  places  ac- 
counted holy,  such  as  Hardwar,  where  the 
Gkinges  enters  the  plains,  and  Allahabad, 
whero  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  according 
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to  the  native  tradition  a  tliird  river,  inTisiblep 
nnite  their  streams.  Immense  crowds,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  thousands,  including  many 
pilgrims  and  visitors  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  land,  attend  the  more  celebrated 
of  these  Melas )  and  there  are  numerous  others 
of  less  note,  attended  by  people  from  the 
neighboring  towns'  and  villages.  They  afford 
opportunities  for  widely  disseminating  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  The  good  influence 
exerted  in  this  way  will  not  be  known  until 
the  great  day  reveals  it,  but  sometimes  it  is 
signally  displayed.  An  aged  Brahmin  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Jubbelpore  to  attend 
the  Mela  at  Allahabad,  a  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles,  to  wash  away  his  sins  in  the 
Ganges.  There  he  heard  a  discourse  b^  one 
of  the  missionaries,  which  shook  his  faith  in 
Hindooism.  He  returned  home  without  hav- 
ing had  an  interview  with  the  missionary,  and 
was  led  by  the  perF<iasiod  of  a  Qazi  to  study 
the  Koran ;  but  he  found  in  Mohammedanism 
no  rest  for  his  troubled  mind.  Having  by 
some  means  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  car9fu]ly  studied  its  lessons,  and 
taught  them  to  his  only  daughter.  At  this 
point,  an  English  officer  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  found  that  he  hud  renounced  his 
own  religion,  and  was  sincerely  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  face 
of  many  difnculties.  A  Hindi  Bible  for  him 
was  requested  from  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
Agra,  and  thus  his  history  became  known  to 
the  missionary  brethren. 

Another  means  of  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  b^n  afforded  by 
.the  press.  Numerous  tracts  and  catechisms, 
in  various  Hindoo  dialects,  and  some  larger 
works,  have  been  published.  The  Way  of 
Life,  by  Dr.  Hodffe,  translated  into  Hindus- 
tani ;  another  work,  with  a  similar  title,  by  a 
German  missionary  ;  a  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran into  Hindustani,  with  notes  in  refutation 
of  its  errors ;  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  a  volume  of  hymns ;  revised  editions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  chap- 
ters 1-20,  and  Psalms,  and  most  of  the  New 
Testament,  into  Punjabi,  by  Messrs.  Newton 
and  Janvier,  are  among  the  larger  works  is- 
sued by  the  press.  The  whole  amount  of 
printing  at  Lodiana  and  Allahabad  from  the 
beginning  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of 

{)ages,  of  which  the  sacred  writings  form  a 
arge  portion.  By  means  of  these  Christian 
books  a  large  amount  of  truth,  subversive  of 
idolatry  and  Mohammedanism,  and  setting 
forth  tlic  true  religion,  has  been  widely  diffused. 
Some  striking  examples  of  good  which  has 
been  done  in  this  way,  sometimes  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  stations  of  our  brethren,  have 
been  reported  in  their  letters. 

Still  another  important  agency  has  been  the 
schools  of  the  missions.  These  have  been  sup- 
ported irom  the  beginning,  it  having  been  con- 


sidered from  the.  commenceiiieDt  of  the  work 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  train 
up  a  native  ministry ;  and  the  number  of 
scholars  bos  gradnaily  increased  until,  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  1854,  about  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  of  the  native  youth  are  now 
under  instruction.  A  few  of  the  scholars  are 
in  elementary  schools,  but  most  of  them  are  in 
schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and  all  of  them 
have  been  brought  in  greater  or  less  degree 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  instruction 
and  example.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
have  become  convinced  of  Uie  folly,  and  in 
some  measure  of  the  sin,  of  idolatry.  Many  of 
them  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  true  religion  ;  some  of  them  have 
become  the  professed  followers  of  our  Lord, 
and  a  few  are  laboring  in  various  ways — one 
as  an  ordained  minister,  others  as  teachers,  ca- 
techists,  and  Scripture-readers — to  bring  their 
countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
OS  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these  mis- 
sions has  not  been  in  vain,  as  the  preceding 
statements  have  shown.  It  is  witn  sincere 
thanksgiving  that  we  can  refer  to  still  another 
and  more  impressive  proof  of  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  labors  of  his  servants, — the  Chris- 
tian life  and  the  dying  testimony  of  sonic  of 
the  converts,  to  the  power  of  divine  grace.  An 
affecting  and  beautiful  little  memoir  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Warren,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
Jatni,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Allahabad. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  but  she 
became  a  child  of  God.  In  all  the  relations 
and  events  of  life,  her  deportment  was  exem- 
plary. And  when  called  at  length  to  pass 
over  Jordan,  she  was  supported  by  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Mr.  Warren,  with  ten- 
der caution,  had  apprised  her  of  the  probable 
termination  of  her  disease ;  and  he  adds,  **  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had  thought  of 
it,  and  had  come  to  feel  willing  that  God 
should  do  with  her,  as  to  life  just  as  he 
pleased.  I  questioned  her  closely,  and  set 
death  and  the  judgment  before  her  plainly; 
but  her  nerves  were  firm,  her  eye  clear,  and 
her  voice  calm  and  steady  :  *  I  know  Christ, 
and  can  fully  and  completely  trust  him  in  all 
things.  He  keeps  my  mind  in  perfect  peace.' 
I  saw  her  often,  and  always  tbund  her  the 
same."  She  was  enabled  to  resign  her  6r>ul, 
her  husband  and  her  child  to  the  care  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  she  departed  joyfully  to  be  with 
Christ  Another  example  hardly  lefs  striking 
was  presented  in  the  Christian  death  of  a  na- 
tive cateehist  at  Sahamnpur.  His  missionary 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  frequent  and 
most  pleasing  interviews  with  him  on  his 
deuth-bed,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  religious  views  and  hopes :  "  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  afraid  to  die  ?  *  No,  sir,'  he  said,  •  I 
am  not  now  afraid.  ...  I  am  now  fullv  recon- 
ciled to  the  will  of  God.    I  do  not  wish  to  live 
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longer  in  this  nnfhl  world.'  On  being  asked 
where  his  hopes  for  salvation  were  placed,  he 
replied  emphatically, '  On  Ohrist  alone :  he  is 
the  only  Saviour,  and  I  know  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint my  hopes ; '  and  then,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  said,  *  0  sir,  how  much  I  owe  to  yon  1 
Ton  are  the  means  of  leading  me  to  Christ, 
and  of  instmcting  me  and  saving  my  soul.' 
This  was  so  much  more  than  I  had  expected,  it 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  we  both  wept  toge- 


ther. At  that  moment  I  thought  that  this  was 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  me  for  all 
the  little  trials  1  have  ever  been  called  to  en- 
dure as  a  missionary.  I  could  have  changed 
places  with  dear  Samuel,  to  enjoy  his  happi- 
ness and  assurance  of  hope."  Examples  tike 
these  are  precious  seals  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
towards  the  missionary  work. — Loierie's  Manu- 
al of  Missions, 
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Wesletan  Missionary  Society. — ^For  many 
years  Dr.  Coke  had  desired  to  enter  India  as  a 
missionary  field,  but  the  keys  of  India  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they 
kept  them  with  the  same  jealous  care  as  they 
did  the  keys  of  their  counting-houses.  The 
Doctor  had  often  sounded  individuals  of  the 
Company,  but  without  effect  The  island  of 
Ceylon,  not  being  in  the  Company's  charter, 
became  the  object  of  Dr.  Coke's  attention  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  the  way  for 
entrance  into  India.  Finding  certain  gentle- 
men, high  in  office,  willing  to  encourage  the 
Goei)el  in  the  East,  Dr.  Coke  became  satisfied 
of  his  call  to  go,  provided  he  could  find  six 
young  men  of  hopeful  talents  willing  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  work.  He  waited  on  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  consulted  him  on  the 
subject.  And  when  his  intentions  .became 
known,  five  preachers  already  in  the  work, 
expres&ed  their  readiness  to  go.  To  these 
were  added  Benjamin  Clough,  a  local  preacher. 
The  conference  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
plan,  as  Providence  obviously  opened  the  way ; 
the  Doctor  beine  willing  if  necessary  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  outfit,  which  amounted  to 
above  £6000.  After  the  conference  of  1813,  he 
assembled  the  six  brethren  in  London,  and  pro* 
cured  them  a  Portuguese  tutor,  together  with 
a  printing-press  and  types,  as  one  or  two  or 
the  missionaries  understood  the  art  of  printing. 
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Their  books,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 
were  furnished  suitable  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  India.  Having  established  them- 
selves in  Ceylon  they  soon  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  continent  of  India,  where  God  seemed 
to  be  opening  their  way ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  Air,  Lynchf  the  senior  missionary,  should 
proceed  to  Madras,  which  he  did,  Jan.  25, 1817, 
taking  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 

Ecrsons  of  the  highest  consideration  at  Colum- 
o,  to  their  friends  at  the  presidency,  which 
insured  for  him  a  kind  reception.  His  piety 
and  zeal  soon  endeared  him  to  all  who  wero 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
Madras  became  to  nim,  in  a  short  time,  a 
scene  of  considerable  usefulness. 

Mr,  Sf  Mrs,  Homer  arrived  in  Bombay,  in 
Scptemoer,  1817,  and  the  day  following  were 
kindly  received  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  day  he  waited  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  who  expressed  his  good 
opinion  of  the  zeal  and  conduct  of  theWesley- 
an  miEsionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  wished  Mr. 
Homer  equal  success  at  Bombav.  Mr.  Homer 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Mabratta  language  under  the  tuition  of  a  Brah- 
min. He  soon  acouired  the  language,  and 
began  to  preach  to  tne  people :  he  also  gather^ 
ed  a  school  of  fiftv  boys,  to  whose  instructiou 
he  devoted  himself.  In  1819  the  English  and 
MaUbar  school  of  Mr.  Lynch  was  attended  by 
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Messrs.  James  R.  Campbell  asd  James  Mc> 
Ewen,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  M.  Jamieson,  Wil- 
liam S.  Rogers  and  Joseph  Porter,  and  their 
wives,  reached  Calcatta  in  March,  1836.  It 
was  Mr.  Lowrie's  privilege  to  welcome  these 
brethren  on  tiheir  arrival,  and  to  aid  them  in 
preparing  for  their  journey  to  the  Up^  Pro> 
vinces.  Their  meeting  was  of  deep  mterest, 
OS  may  readily  be  supposed,  especially  to  one 
who  had  seen  so  severe  bereavements  and  so 
many  dark  hours  in  the  short  history  of  the 
mission.  It  was  now  apparent  that  these  afflic- 
tions were  not  intend^  to  discourage  the  sup- 
porters of  the  mission,  but  to  teach  them  their 
dependence  on  divine  grac«  alone ;  to  purify 
their  motives ;  to  chasten  and  strengthen  their 
zeal ;  and  thus  at  the  latter  end  to  do  them 
good,  so  that  by  their  means  God  would  im- 
part the  greatest  blessings  to  those  who  were 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  **  region  and  shadow 
of  death." 

The  brethren  of  this  new  reinforcement  soon 
proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Lodiana,  but 
Mr.  McEwen  was  led,  by  what  appeared  to  be 
indications  of  the  will  of  Providence,  to  stop 
at  Allahabad,  a  large  city  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  which  has  ever 
since  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  station. 
Mr.  McEwcn's  labors  were  crowned  with  pleas- 
ing success,  and  a  church  was  formed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  with  13  members.  Besides  preach- 
ing, he  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  charge 
of  schools,  in  which  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  equally  devoted  wife ;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  these  encourag- 
ing labors.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  health, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  India  in  1838  ;  and, 
after  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  pastor, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1845. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  this 
third  company  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  in 
1836,  two  new  stations  were  formed.  One  of 
these  was  at  Sahaninpur,  130  miles  south-east 
from  Lodiana;  the  other  was  at  Sabathu, 
110  miles  north-east  from  the  same  place,  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  unordained  brethren  of 
this  company  were  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They 
went  out  as  teachers,  but  with  the  expectation 
of  prosecuting  their  theological  studies,  and 
they  were  afterwards  ordained  to  the  sacred 
office. 

A  church  was  organized  at  Lodiana  in  1837; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of  its  first  three 
native  members  have  since  become  valuable 
laborers  in  the  missionary  work  ;  one  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  another  as  a  teacher. 
This  must  be  vrewed  as  a  signal  proof  of  God's 
favor  towards  this  infant  church,  and  as  a  hap- 
py example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  more  and  more  extended  in  heathen 
countries.    The  schools  at  Lodiana,  Saharuur 


pur,  and  Sabathn,  were  vigorously  carried  for- 
ward, and  the  brethren  were  engaged  in  preach* 
ing,  distributing  the  ^cred  Scriptures  and  re- 
ligious tracts,  making  journeys  to  places  where 
large  assemblages  of  natives  were  collected  on 
festival  occasions ;  but  little  more  will  be  a<p 
tempted  here  than  to  present  a  chronological 
outhne  of  the  arrivals  of  the  missionaries,  with 
some  of  the  leading  facts  in  their  work. 

The  fourth  company  of  missionaries,  consist- 
ing of  Bev.  Messrs.  H.  R  Wilson,  Jr.,.  John 
H.  Morrison,  and  Joseph  Caldwell,  Mr.  James 
Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Reese  Morris,  printer, 
and  their  wives,  arrivcii  at  Calcutta  in  April, 
1838.  There  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEwen, 
on  their  return  homewards,  and  were  greatly 
aided  by  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  journey.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
had  already  reached  the  last  stage  of  her  pil- 
grimage ;  Mrs.  Morrison  was  taken  to  her  rest 
before  leaving  Calcutta,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
cholera.  Her  afflicted  companions  proceeded 
to  their  several  stations :  Mr.  Morrison  to  Allar 
habad,  to  join  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  station  on  Mr.  Mc- 
E wen's  removal ;  Mr.  Morris  to  Lodiana ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Craig  to  Sabarunpur. 
Mr.  U.  R.  Wilson,  while  proceeding  to  thestation 
at  Lodiana,  was  led  by  Providence  to  stop  at  Fut- 
tehgurh,  on  the  Gauges,  two  hundred  miles  above 
Allahabad,  a  town  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  earlier  brethren  as  eligible 
for  a  missionary  station.  Here,  with  an  inter- 
esting family  of  orphan  children,  a  part  of 
whom  were  placed  under  his  care  by  a  pious 
English  physician,  and  assisted  by  Gopeenath 
Nundy,  the  teacher  previously  employed  in 
their  instruction,  Mr.  Wilson  began  important 
labors,  which  have  been  steadily  prosecuted 
ever  since,  with  evident  tokens  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Warren,  John  E.  Freeman,  and  James  L. 
Scott,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  became  connected,  the  first  two  with  Alla- 
habad, and  the  last  with  Futtehgurh.  A 
printing-press  was  sent  out  with  Mr.  Warren, 
which,  under  his  efficient  superintendence,  be- 
came an  invaluable  means  of  promoting  the 
itifluence  of  the  mission.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  Sahaninpur,  was  called 
to  her  rest. 

In  December  of  the  next  year,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  C.  Rankin  and  William  H. 
McAuley,  and  their  wives;  the  Rev.  Jos.  Owen 
and  Miss  Jane  Yanderveer,  teacher,  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Owen  joined  the  Allahabad 
Mission,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Futtehgurh. 
In  this  year,  1840,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  preparing  other  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts,  oegan  to  be  reported 
as  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  One  of  these  works  was  a  trans* 
lation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Punjabi,  the  language  of  the  Sikhs; 
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ODotber  was  ike  GonfesBioii  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  into  Hindastani,  with 
the  Scripture  references  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

In  the  year  1841,  churches  were  organised 
at  Saharunpur  and  Fattehgnrh,  and  twenty- 
seven  native  memba^  were  reported  at  all  the 
stations. 

The  Kev.' Messrs.  Levi  Janvier  and  John 
Wray,  and  their  wives,  reached  India  in  Jan- 
nary,  1842,  and  were  stationed — the  former  at 
Lodiana,  and  the  latter  at  Allahabad.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Caldwell  were  married.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  called  this  year  to  her  rest  Dr. 
Willis  Green  reached  India 'in  November; 
spent  a  few  months  at  Lodiana  ;  and  returned 
home,  the  climate  not  suiting  his  health. 
Churches  were  organized  at  Sanamnpur  and 
Futtehgurh,  and  the  year  was  further  signal- 
ized by  the  organization  of  three  Presbyteries 
under  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  ministers  in  each  mission, 
aiid  taking  their  names,  like  the  missions, 
from  the  leading  city,  or  the  station  first  occu- 
pied, in  the  bounds  of  each :  Lodiana,  Fur- 
rukhabad,  and  Allahabad.  The  brethren  at 
Saharunpur  being  ecclesiastically  related  to 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  were  constituted  by  their  Synod 
into  a  separate  Presbytery.  Their  relations 
to  the  Board  as  missionaries  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  brethren,  and  the  intercourse 
between  them  has  been  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial.  A  part  of  their  support  has  always 
been  furnished  by  churches  of  the  Reformed 
Synod. 

The  year  1843  was  marked  by  the  arrival  in 
ludia  of  the  Rev.  John  J.  Walsh  and  his  wife, 
who  were  connected  with  the  Furrukhabad 
mission ;  the  death  of  the  second  Mrs.  Morri- 
son ;  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Rogers 
and  family,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Rogers's  ill- 
health  ;  and  of  Mr.  Morrison,  also  for  health  ; 
tiic  forming  of  a  new  station  at  Mynpurie,  40 
miles  west  of  Futtehgurh ;  the  licensure  of  the 
native  assistants,  Golok  Nath  and  Gopeenath 
Nundy,  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Lodiana  and 
Furrukhabad ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
missionary  work.  The  church  members  re- 
ported at  Allahabad  in  January  were  nine 
Americans,  three  Europeans,  eight  East  In- 
dians, and  eleven  natives ;  in  all  thirty-one. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Owen  was  married.  Gopeenath 
Nundy  was  ordained.  Parts  of  the  Bible,  in  a 
revised  translation,  were  printed  at  Lodiana  in 
Hindustani.  A  translation  of  the  Koran  into 
the  same  language,  by  a  Maulavi,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notc»,  refiiting  its  errors,  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Wilson,  was  published  at  Allaha- 
bad, marking  quite  a  new  era  in  Mohammedan 
literature.  A  larger  number  of  tracts  and 
books  were  distributed  in  the  Lodiana  Mission 
than  during  any  former  year,  and  oil  the 
branches  of  missionary  labor  were  faithfully 
carried  forward.    The  number  of  church  mem- 


bers reported  at  Fnttehgnrh  thb  year  was 
twenty-seven,  of  whom  sixteen  were  natives. 

The  next  vear  witnessed  the  death  of  Mr. 
Craig  at  Saharunpur,  and  of  Mrs.  Jamiesoo 
at  Sabathu ;  the  return  to  this  coontiy  of  Mr. 
Morris  on  account  of  health ;  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  printing-press,  book-repository, 
£c.f  at  Lodiana,  causing  the  loss  of  about 
^10,000  worth  of  property,  including  upwards 
of-  90,000  copies  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures  and  oi  tracts.  In  ^neral,  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries  were  oontmued  without  change. 
In  Novembo:  of  this  year,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  North  India  was  held  at  Fut£eb> 
gurh.  Important  questions,  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  India,  received  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  its  members. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jamieson  visited  this  country, 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  motherless 
children ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Wilson  and  family  also 
returned,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  health ; 
and  Miss  Yanderveer  came  home  also  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health ;  Mr.  Mwrison  having 
regained  his  health,  returned  to  India  with  his 
wife ;  Mr.  Rudolph)  a  German  teacher,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Lodiana  Mission, 
and  Mr.  Rudolph  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
•Gospel.  A  new  station  was  formea  at  Agra ; 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Allahabad  having  removed  to  that  city 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  oifieest 
tney  were  reoi^anized  as  a  church,  with  other 
members,  making  in  all  fifteen,  under  the  min- 
isterial charge  of  the  missionaries.  At  Fnt- 
tegurh,  the  number  of  church  members  re- 
ported was  thirty-four.  At  Allahabad^  a 
church  building,  78  feet  by  45,  was  erected ; 
while,  to  the  communion  of  the  church  itself, 
it  was.  stated  that  from  its  commencement 
seventy-four  persons  had  been  admitted,  fifty- 
one  of  whom  were  received  on  the  pitKfession 
of  their  faith.  The  Government  college  at 
Allahabad  was  transferred  to  the  mission,  and 
the  Christian  religion  and  books  became  a 
part  of  the  daily  study  of  the  scholars. 

Early  in '1847,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Augustus 
H.  Seelev  and  David  Irving  and  their  wives, 
and  Mr,  Robert  M.  Munnis,  licentiate  preach- 
er, arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  their  way  to  the 
Furrukhabad  Mission.  Mr.  Jamieson,  on  his 
return  to  his  field  of  labor,  with  his  wife, 
reached  Calcutta  in  November.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  his  family  arrived  in  this  oountfy  on 
a  visit,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  Mr. 
Rudolph  and  Golok  Nath  were  ordained  as 
Evangelists  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana^ 
and  Mr.  Munnis  by  the  Presbvtery  of  Furruk- 
habad. A  new  station  was  formed  at  Jaiaa* 
dar,  in  the  Punjab,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Lodiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Q<w 
lok  Nath  and  a  native  teadier.  Churches 
were  organized  at  Sabathu  and  Jalandar. 
Some  new  members  were  admitted  to  most  of 
the  churches ;  and  the  number  reported  frnm 
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aB  the  statiooa^  ezwpt  Agra  and  Sttharanpur; 
was  107. 

In  JaDoary,  1848,  the  Bev.  A.  Alezander 
Hodge  and  his  wife,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
FormaD»  arrived  in  India.  The  former  joined 
the  Allahabad,  and  the  latter  the  Lodiana 
MisioQ.  In  November,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
hi8  wife  reached  Calcatto,  on  their  retnm  to 
Saharnnpar,  acoom^nied  by  the  Bev.  John 
S.  Woooside  and  his  wife,  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church,  dcstii^  to  the  same  sta- 
tion. Mr.  Jnllos  F.  Ullman,  a  German  teach- 
er, who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Forrukhabad  Mis- 
sion, and  was  licensed  to  prtach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  this 
country  on  a  visit  with  his  motherless  children, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  and  his  family  came  home  on 
account  of  his  iU-health.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
called  to  her  rest  while  on  her  return  to  this 
country  for  her  health.  A  new  station  was 
formed  at  Ambala,  a  city  almost  equally  dis- 
tant from  Lodiana,  Saharunpar,  and  Sabathn, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jamieson  and  a 
nativi  catecbist  8ome  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  churches,  and  a  few  were  sus- 
pended from  church  privileges.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  India  was 
held  at  Agra,  in  December  of  this  year.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  also  of  the  first 
meeting,  are  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Clffonicle  of  November,  1849.  They  will 
be  read  in  futore  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  with  deep  interest. 

In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Porter  returned,  with 
his  wife,  to  his  field  of  labor ;  Mrs.  Rudolph 
and  Mrs.  Fre^nan  were  taken  to  their  rest ; 
and  Messrs.  Irving  and  Wray  and  their  fami- 
lies returned  to  this  country  on  account  of 
health.  Mr.  Ullman  received  ordination  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Furrukhabad,  and  John 
Hari,  a  native  catechist,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allahabad. 
A  new  station  was  formed  at  Labor,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Punjab,  which  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Forman.  A  church  was 
organized  at  Ambala,  and  a  special  work  of 
grace  was  manifested  at  Futtehgurh,  as  the 
result  of  which  thirty-three  members  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
whole  number  of  church  members  reported 
this  year  was  16  . 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  arrival 
in  India  of  the  Rev.  James  H.  Orbison,  to 
join  the  Lodiana  Mission ;  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
J[)avid  E.  OampbeR  and  Robert  S.  Fullerton 
and  their  wives,  to  join  the  Furrukhabad  Mis- 
sion ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Lawrence  G.  Hay 
and  Horatio  W.  Shaw  and  their  wives,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Allahabad  Mission ;  and 
by  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Hodge 
and  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  health,  and  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  whose  health  had  also  become 
impaired.  The  number  of  church  members  re- 
portud  this  year  was  209. 


Messrs.  J.  Wikson  aod  W.  H.  McAoley  and 
their  families  came  home  in  1851,  on  account 
of  health.  Mr.  Freeman,  with  his  wife,  re- 
turned to  his  field  of  labor,  and  Messrs.  Ru- 
dolph and  Ullman  were  married.  The  num- 
ber of  church  members  reported  this  year  was 
231. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Scott  made  a  visit  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  children,  and  Mr. 
Newton  and  his  family  came  home  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Williams 
embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Agra  early 
in  the  following  year.  Schools  were  now 
established  at  this  city  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  persons  of  mixed  parentage,  Euro- 
pean and  native,  who  are  commonly  called 
East  Indians,  a  class  of  growing  numbers,  in- 
telligence, and  influence.  The  members  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  report  of  this  year, 
were  255. 

The  buildings  required  for  their  use  were 
purchased,  wim  the  aid  of  very  handsome 
donations  from  the  late  lamented  Governor  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  the  Hon.  J 
Thomason,  and  other  English  friends.  One 
feature  of  the  missionary  cause  in  India  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  trul^  grati- 
fying. From  the  beginning  the  missionaries 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
English  residents  in  that  country — civilians, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  others.  With  the 
best  knowledge  ci  the  work  in  progress,  they 
have  considered  it  their  privilege  to  promote 
it  by  their  sympathy,  influence,  and  very  lib- 
eral gifts ;  and  thus  have  they  greatly  encour- 
aged the  missionary  brethren,  gratified  tho 
friends  of  missions  m  this  country,  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Scott»  with  his  wife,  returned 
to  India ;  Mr.  Orbison  was  married ;  and  Mrs. 
Seeley  and  Mr.  Porter  were  called  to  their 
rest  The  work  of  the  missions  continued  to 
be  carried  forward  with  fidelity  and  steal. 

The  preceding  sketch  conveys  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  work  of  evangelization 
which  our  brethren  in  India  have  been  permit- 
ted already  to  accomplish.  Besides  preaching 
statedly  at  their-  various  stations,  thev  are 
accustomed  during  the  cold  months' of  each 
year  to  make  journeys  into  parts  of  the  coun- 
try not  yet  occupied,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  way  of  life  by  public  discourses,  conversa- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  Christian  books.  To  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  has  the  Gospel  been  pub- 
lished on  these  tours.  They  are  accustomed 
also  to  attend  the  Melas  held  at  particular 
times  and  places.  These  are  assemblages  of 
the  natives  for  religious  ceremonies,  but  are 
attended  by  many  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
amusement — so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  fair.  They  are  held  at  places  ac- 
counted holy,  such  as  Hardwar,  where  the 
Ganges  enters  the  plains,  and  Allahabad, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  according 
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to  the  natire  tradition  a  tLird  river,  invisible, 
unite  their  streams.  Immense  crowds,  amount- 
ing to  hundreds  of  thousands,  including  many 
pilgrims  and  visitors  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  land,  attend  the  more  celebrated 
of  these  Melas ;  and  there  are  numerous  others 
of  less  note,  attended  bv  people  from  the 
neighboring  towns'  and  villages.  They  aflford 
opportunities  for  widely  disseminating  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  The  good  influence 
exerted  in  this  way  will  not  be  known  until 
the  great  dav  reveals  it,  but  sometimes  it  is 
signally  displayed.  An  aged  Brahmin  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Jubbelpore  to  attend 
the  Mela  at  Allahabad,  a  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles,  to  wash  away  his  sins  in  the 
Ganges.  There  he  heard  a  discourse  b^  one 
of  the  missionaries,  which  shook  his  faith  in 
Hindooism.  He  returned  home  without  hav- 
ing had  an  interview  with  the  missionary,  and 
was  led  by  the  pers*iasion  of  a  Qazi  to  study 
the  Koran ;  but  he  found  in  Mohammedanism 
no  rest  for  his  troubled  mind.  Having  by 
some  means  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  carefully  studied  its  lessons,  and 
taught  them  to  his  only  daughter.  At  this 
point,  an  English  officer  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  found  that  he  had  renounced  his 
own  religion,  and  was  sincerely  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties.  A  Hindi  Bible  for  him 
was  requested  from  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
Agra,  and  thus  his  history  became  known  to 
the  missionary  brethren. 

Another  means  of  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  b^n  afforded  by 
.the  press.  Numerous  tracts  and  catechisms, 
in  various  Hindoo  dialects,  and  some  larger 
works,  have  been  published.  The  Way  of 
Life,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  translated  into  Hindus- 
tani ;  another  work,  with  a  similar  title,  by  a 
German  missionary  ;  a  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran into  Hindustani,  with  notes  in  refutation 
of  its  errors ;  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  a  volume  of  hymns ;  revised  editions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  chap- 
ters 1-20,  and  Psalms,  and  most  of  the  New 
Testament,  into  Punjabi,  by  Messrs.  Newton 
and  Janvier,  are  among  the  larger  works  is- 
sued by  the  press.  The  whole  amount  of 
printing  at  Lodiana  and  Allahabad  from  the 
beginning  is  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
pages,  of  which  the  sacred  writings  form  a 
large  portion.  By  means  of  these  Christian 
books  a  large  amount  of  truth,  subversive  of 
idolatry  and  Mohammedanism,  and  setting 
forth  the  tnie  religion,  has  been  widely  diffiised. 
tSoroe  striking  examples  of  good  which  has 
been  done  in  this  way,  sometimes  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  stations  of  our  brethren,  have 
been  reported  in  their  letters. 

Still  another  important  agency  has  been  the 
schooJH  of  the  missions.  These  have  been  sup- 
purttxi  from  the  beginning,  it  having  been  con- 


sidered from  the,  commencemeDt  of  tiie  woi\ 
an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  train 
up  a  native  ministry;  and  the  number  'jf 
scholars  has  gradnaily  increased  until,  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  1654,  about  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  of  the  native  youth  are  now 
under  instruction.  A  few  of  the  scboUos  are 
in  elementary  schools,  but  most  of  them  are  in 
schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and  all  of  them 
have  been  brought  in  greater  or  leas  degree 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  instruction 
and  example.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
have  become  convinced  of  the  folly,  and  in 
some  measure  of  the  sin,  of  idolatry.  Many  of 
them  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  true  religion  ;  some  of  them  have 
become  the  professed  followers  of  our  Lord, 
and  a  few  are  laboring  in  various  ways — one 
as  an  ordained  minister,  others  as  teachers,  ca- 
techists,  and  Scripture-readers — to  bring  their 
countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these  mis- 
sions has  not  been  in  vain,  as  the  preceding 
statements  have  shown.  It  is  with  sincere 
thanksgiving  that  we  can  refer  to  still  another 
and  more  impressive  proof  of  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  labors  of  his  servants, — the  Chris- 
tian life  and  the  dying  testimony  of  some  of 
the  converts,  to  the  power  of  divine  grace.  An 
affecting  and  beautiful  little  memoir  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Warren,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
Jatni,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Allahabad. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  but  she 
became  a  child  of  God.  In  all  the  relations 
and  events  of  life,  her  deportment  was  exem- 
plary. And  when  called  at  length  to  pass 
over  Jordan,  she  was  supported  by  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Mr.  W  arren,  with  ten- 
der caution,  had  apprised  her  of  the  probable 
termination  of  her  disease ;  and  he  adds,  **  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had  thought  of 
it,  and  had  come  to  feel  willing  that  God 
should  do  with  her,  as  to  life  just  as  he 
pleased.  I  questioned  her  closely,  and  set 
death  and  the  judgment  before  her  plainly; 
but  her  nerves  were  firm,  her  eye  clear,  and 
her  voice  calm  and  steady:  *I  know  Christ, 
and  can  fully  and  completely  trust  him  in  alt 
things.  He  keeps  my  mind  in  perfect  peace.' 
I  saw  her  often,  and  always  Ibund  her  the 
same."  She  was  enabled  to  resign  her  soul, 
her  husband  and  her  child  to  the  care  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  she  departed  joyfully  to  be  with 
Christ  Another  example  hardly  less  striking 
was  presented  in  the  Christian  death  of  a  na- 
tive catechist  at  Sahamnpur.  His  missionary 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  frequent  and 
most  pleasing  interviews  with  him  on  bis 
death-bed,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  religious  views  and  hopes :  *"  1  asked  him 
if  he  was  afraid  to  die  ?  *  No,  sir,*  he  said,  *  I 
am  not  now  afraid.  ...  I  am  now  fullv  recon- 
ciled to  the  will  of  God.    I  do  not  wish  to  live 
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I<niger  in  this  smfhl  world.'  On  being  asked 
where  his  hopes  for  salvation  were  placed,  he 
replied  emphaticallj, '  On  Christ  alone :  he  is 
the  ofi/y  Sarionr,  and  I  know  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint my  hopes;'  and  then,  bnrsting  into 
tears,  he  said,  *  O  sir,  how  much  I  owe  to  yon  1 
Ton  are  the  means  of  leading  me  to  Christ, 
and  of  instmcting  me  and  saving  mysonl.' 
This  was  so  much  more  than  I  had  expected,  it 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  we  both  wept  toge* 


ther.  At  that  moment  I  thought  that  this  was 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  mc  for  all 
the  little  trials  I  have  ever  been  called  to  en* 
dure  as  a  missionary.  I  conid  have  changed 
places  with  dear  Samuel,  to  enioy  bis  happi- 
ness and  assurance  of  hope."  Examples  like 
these  are  precious  seals  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
towards  the  missionary  work. — Lowrie's  Manu- 
el of  Missions, 
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Weslbtan  Missionary  Society. — For  many 
years  Dr.  Coke  had  desired  to  enter  India  as  a 
missionary  field,  but  the  keys  of  India  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they 
kept  them  with  the  same  jealous  care  as  they 
did  the  keys  of  their  counting-houses.    The 
Doctor  had  often  sounded  individuals  of  the 
Company,  but  without  effect.    The  island  of 
Ceylon,  not  being  in  the  Company's  charter, 
became  the  object  of  Dr.  Coke's  attention  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  the  way  for 
entrance  into  India.    Finding  certain  gentle- 
men, high  in  office,  willing  to  encourage  the 
Gospel  in  the  East,  Dr.  Coke  became  satisfied 
of  his  call  to  go,  provided  he  could  find  six 
young  men  of  hopeful  talents  willing  to  devote 
their  lives  to  tne  work.    He  waited  on  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  consulted  him  on  the 
subject.     And  when  his  intentions  .became 
known,  five  preachers  already  in  the  work, 
expressed  their  readiness  to  go.     To  these 
were  added  Benjamin  Clou^h,  a  local  preacher. 
The  conference  could  not  but  approve  of  the 
plan,  as  Providence  obviously  opened  the  way ; 
the  Doctor  being  willing  if  necessary  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  outfit,  which  amounted  to 
above  £6000.    After  the  conference  of  1813,  he 
assembled  the  six  brethren  in  London,  and  pro- 
cured  them  a  Portuguese  tutor,  together  with 
a  printing-press  and  types,  as  one  or  two  of 
the  missionaries  understood  the  art  of  printing. 

29 


Their  books,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 
were  furnished  suitable  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  India.  Having  established  them- 
selves in  Ceylon  they  soon  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  continent  of  India,  where  God  seemed 
to  be  opening  their  way ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  Mr,  Lynchf  the  senior  missionary,  should 
proceed  to  Madras,  which  he  did,  Jan.  25, 1817, 
taking  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 
persons  of  the  highest  consideration  at  Colum- 
bo,  to  their  friends  at  the  presidency,  which 
insured  for  him  a  kind  reception.  His  piety 
and  zeal  soon  endeared  him  to  all  who  wero 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
Madras  became  to  him,  in  a  short  time,  a 
scene  of  considerable  usefulness. 

Mr.  dr  Mrs,  Homer  arrived  in  Bombay,  in 
Septemoer,  1817,  and  the  day  following  were 
kindly  received  by  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  day  he  waited  upon  the' 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  who  expressed  his  good 
opinion  of  the  zeal  and  conduct  of  theWesley- 
an  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  wished  Mr. 
Horner  equal  success  at  Bombay.  Mr.  Horner 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Mahratta  language  under  the  tuition  of  a  Brah^ 
min.  He  soon  acouired  the  lanp:uage,  and 
began  to  preach  to  tne  people :  he  also  gather- 
ed a  school  of  fiftv  boys,  to  whose  instruction 
he  devoted  himself.  In  1819  the  English  and 
Malabar  school  of  Mr.  Lynch  was  attended  by 
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150  chSdreo,  and  the  MahratU  school  of  Mr. 
Horner  had  180.  In  consequence  of  applica- 
tion from  European  residents  at  Bangalore  and 
SeringafMitam,  in  the  presidency  ot  Madras, 
Mr,  Boole  and  Mr,  if  Mrs.  Mowatt  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  missionary  committee  to  proceed 
to  those  stations,  Mr,  Close  having  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  ^setai  Mr.  Lynch  at  Madras. 
On  the  19th  May,  1820,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mowatt, 
and  Mr.  Hoole  embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  the 
Tanjore,  a  private  trader,  in  company  with 
6ir  Kidiard  Ottely,  Chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society,  and  Adam  Mnnhi  Eathaua 
and  Alexander  Derma  Rama,  two  Budhist 
priests,  who  had  been  educated  and  baptized 
m  England  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Commit- 
tee. On  the.  5th  of  September,  the  vessel  an- 
chored off  the  river,  near  Batticaloa.  The  day 
following  having  landed  -some  baggage,  they 
weighed  anchor,  but  had  not  sailed  for  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
in  which  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning, 
and  they  escaped  with  the  loss  of  everything 
on  board.  In  1821  both  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  leave  Bombav  on  account  of  afflic- 
tion. But  at  Madras  the  brethren  were  ena- 
bled to  labor  with  considerable  encouragement, 
where  they  had  then  147  persons  united  with 
them  in  church  fellowship,  and  4  schools  which 
were  well  attended,  instructions  being  communi- 
cated in  Tamil  and  English.  In  1823  Seringor 
mdam  was  added  to  the  list  of  stations,  Mr.  Hoole 
being  placed  there.  So  that  this  year  they 
were  regularly  established  at  Madras,  where 
they  had  four  missionaries,  at  Bangalore,  where 
they  had  one,  at  Negapatam,  where  tbev  had 
two,  and  one  at  Seringapatam  ;  the  numoer  of 
iqembers  being  191,  composed  of  English,  For- 
toguese,  Dutch,  and  Hindoos.  They  had 
erected  nine  or  ten  chapels,  with  as  many 
schools;  one  of  the  chapels  and  two  of  the 
schools  being  at  St,  Thomas's  Mount,  In  1827 
the  schools  bad  increased  to  16,  with  542  child- 
ren, and  the  church  members  to  251,  but  part 
of  this  increase  of  the  members  had  arisen  irom 
the  number  of  pious  soldiers  in  regiments 
wliich  had  been  just  landed  in  India,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  Burmese,  during  which  Dr,  Judson 
.and  his  devoted  wife  were  severing  such  "  fiery 
trials,"  at  the  hands  of  Uie  latter  power.  In 
j»roportion  as  the  natives  be^an,  on  conviction, 
to  attach  themselves  to  &eir  societies,  the 
usual  trials  are  narrated  by  the  missionaries. 
Many  of  the  converts  had  to  endure  the  keen- 
^t  persecution,  and  all  the  iniuries  connected 
with  loss  of  caste,  and  expulsion  from  their 
families ;  but  by  their  faith  and  patience  they 
showed,  that  they  willingly  "  counted  all  things 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  their  Lord." 

In  1830  the  number  of  missionaries  was 
nine ;  of  schools  25 ;  and  of  scholars  1,000,  of 


whom  many  were  females ;  with  314  members 
in  Society.  This  year  Calcutta  was  added  to 
the  list  of  stations,  with  Messrs.  Ferdval  and 
Hodson  as  the  laborers  there.  They  operated 
chiefly  among  tlie  Portuguese  and  Bengalee 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  soon  found  a 
wide  and  promising  field  of  labor,  both  among 
the  young  and  the  adult  population.  Two 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  committee  in 
London  considered  that  this  mission  had  not 
presented  those  results  which  would  warrant 
its  continuance.  The  station  was  given  up, 
Mr.  Percival  being  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  Mr. 
Hodson  to  Bangalore. 

A  native  ministry  was  raised  up  from  tho 
ranks  of  the  local  preachers,  who  cooperated 
with  their  European  brethren  in  preaching 
Christ  to  their  countrymen.  The  printing-press 
was,  meanwhile,  at  work,  diflusing  a  Christian 
literature  among  the  people,  and  quietly  under- 
mining their  systems  of  falsehood  and  pollu- 
tion, which  had  stood  for  ages,  only  |o  deprave 
and  oppress  their  wretched  adherents. 
'  In  the  year  1837,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Crouy 
ther  was  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  India  Missions.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Best,  Jenkins,  Male,  GrifGth, 
and  Fox,  and  their  families.  After  shipwreck 
and  much  suffering,  they  at  length  arrived  in 
safety.  It  is  worthy  of  remar^,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  advantages  derived  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause  from  the  llteological  Institution, 
founded  by  the  Wesleyans  only  three  years 
before,  that  these  five  missionaries  having  been 
students  in  the  Theological  Institution,  had 
gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Tamil  and 
Canarese  lan^ages  before  their  embarkation, 
that  on  their  arrival  in  India,  four  of  them 
immediately  commenced  preaching  to  the  peo- 
ple in  Tamil.  This  year  several  conversions 
took  place  among  the  natives,  and  they  were 
received  into  the  Church  of  Christ  by  public 
baptism  at  Madras.  One  of  these  cases  justi- 
fies a  more  extended  notice.  Arumagq.  Tarn- 
biran  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Tanjore, 
in  Southern  India,  so  much  celebrated  for 
numerous  and  splendid  temples,  and  for  a  pop- 
ulation inveterately  attached  to  caste  and 
heathen  superstitions.  He  was  bom  of  highly 
respectable  parents,  and  had  the  advantages  ot 
what  is  esteemed  among  his  countrvmen,  a^  a 
good  education.  He  was  zealous  above  many 
bis  equals,  in  seeking  knowledge,  but  appears 
never  to  have  been  satisfied  in  the  degradation 
of  heathen  worship.  At  a  very  early  age  he 
lost  his  parents,  and  became  united  to  the  sect 
of  Siva,  under  a  celebrated  gooroo,  one  of  hia 
relatives.  After  making  pilgrimages  of  many 
thousand  miles,  he  came  oack  to  the  land  of 
his  birth.  There  he  had  time  for  reflection'. 
In  those  moments  when  he  brought  to  mind 
what  he  had  passed  through,  and  how  all  bis 
companions  that  had  set  out  with  him  on  those 
weary  pilgrimages  had  perished,  some  bv  feven, 
some  by  wild  beasts,  and  he  only  left  aiive,  his 
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^irit  was  agitated,  and  he  groaned  within 
himself  with  disqnietade  of  conscience.  He 
conversed  with  several  native  Christians,  and 
heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lips  of  its  ministers. 
He  felt  the  appeals  of  Christians  against  the 
besotted  maxims  and  usages  of  a  d^ing  sys- 
tem of  heathenism,  whose  vain  sacrifices  and 
bloody  orgies  proclaim  in  every  his^h  place 
that  its  worship  is  that  of  devils,  and  not  of 
the  tme  God.  The  conversion  of  one  of  his 
pupils  was  the  means  of  leading  to  the  first 
Interview  between  Sambrian  and  Mr.  Carver. 
His  intelligent  mind  soon  opened  to  convic- 
tion, and  he  at  once  entered  upon  dn  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  of  Christianily,  and  the 
result  was  his  conversion.  He  soon  evidenced 
his  sinceritv  by  sacrificing  all  for  Christ 
This  aroused  the  bitterest  opposition.  Several 
of  his  former  disciples,  assisted  by  other  hea- 
then, attempted  to  carry  him  off  by  force; 
and  an  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  In  the  court-house,  before 
the  magistrate,  and  a  multitude  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  he  "witnessed  a  good  confession.^' 
He  appeared  in  the  court  in. his  heathen  robes 
for  the  last  time,  only  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified there  as  the  head  of  his  order.  On  that 
occasion  he  rose  and  addressed  the  magistrate 
•08  follows : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a*  man  well  known  in  Madras, 
having  resided  in  this  city  since  1824.  I  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Tanjore.  I  was  united 
when  very  young  to  the  sect  of  Siva,  in  whose 
robes  I  appear  &fore  you  this  day.  For  many 
years  I  was  engaged  in  traveling  by  way  of 
Delhi,  and  other  great  cities,  to  the  holy  places 
of  the  Hindoos.  I  dwelt  three  years  at  Casi 
in  Bengal,  thence  I  traveled  along  the  coast 
to  Ma<&as,  by  way  of  Juggernaut  I  visited 
all  the  holy  places  in  the  south  of  India,  and 
went  by  Ramiscram  to  Ceylon,  visited  Mannar, 
Colombo,  Candy,  the  holy  places  called  Eat- 
teragan,  on  the  east  side  of  Ceylon,  and  re- 
turned by  Batticaloa,  Trincomallee,  and  Jafiha, 
to  the  continent  Fifty  years  pf  mv  life  have 
been  thus  spent  I  sought  all  heathen  books, 
but  found  notkin^for  the  soul,  I  have  taught 
many  hundred  disciples,  as  you  know,"  (for  the 
magistrate  knew  him  well,  and  congratulated 
the  missionary  on  having  such  a  convert) 
He  continued :  *<  I  found  nothing  in  heathen 
bocASf  in  heathen  temples,  in  heatnen  ceremo- 
nies to  satisfy  the  souL  I  met  with  this  minis- 
ter, (pointing  to  Mr.  Carver,)  and  he  opened  to 
my  understanding  the  way  of  salvation,  the 
treasures  of  the  Scriptures :  they  suited  my 
diasatified  heart ;  I  went  again  and  again  to 
the  missionaiT ;  I  determined  to  abandon 
heathenism.  Bj  heathenism  I  got  monev  in 
abundance,  and  honors.  I  was  worshiped  by 
my  disciples ;  but  my  soul  sunk  back  at  the 
blasphemy  against  uie  God  of  whom  I  had 
heard.  I  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  my 
hoathen  friends  and  disciples,  who  were  about 
me  on  every  side,  when  this  minister,  sir, 


I  (looking  at  the  magistrate  with  great  respect 
I  and  firmness,)  offered  me  an  asylum,  a  place  in 
the  Missi()n  premises.  There,  sir,  I  went  of 
my  oum  free  choice^  there  I  was  when  the 
h^then  made  the  violent  attempt  to  carry  me 
away  by  force,  there  I  wish  to  remain  and  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  to  teach  others 
also  of  this  Saviour,  as  some  little  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  having  taught  so  many 
heathen  disciples  a  false  way  in  time  past" 

The  circumstance  of  one  who  had  occupied 
so  high  a  station  renouncinj^  his  honors  and 
emoluments,  and  subjecting  himself  to  reproach 
and  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
awoke  the  spirit  of  inauiry ;  and  his  Poem,  m 
which  he  contrasted  Coristianity  and  heathen- 
ism, was  eagerly  inquired  after,  and  exten- 
sively read.  Three  editions  in  a  few  weeks 
could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Every  one 
wanted  a  copy;  they  were  carried  far  and 
wide  by  the  natives,  sung  in  the  streets, 
and  even  read  bv  the  children;  until  the 
spirit  of  the  heathen  was  excited  to  opposi* 
tion.  The  American  missionaries  at  Madras 
printed  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  besides  an 
edition  published  by  the  Madras  Bdigious 
Tract  Society.  From  80,000  to  lOa.OOO  copies 
were  distributed  in  a  few  months.  The  effect 
produced  by  the  conversion  of  this  distin* 
guished  individual  was  so  great,  that  a  Eu- 
ropean missionary,  who  had  spent  forty  years 
in  India,  and  who  was  present  at  his  baptism, 
declared  "  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  like  it  be- 
fore." The  missionaries  diligently  improved 
the  increasing  opportunities,  which  this  event 
had  afforded,  for  prosecuting  the  work  among 
the  natives. 

In  1838,  Goobee,  in  the  Mysore  country, 
was  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
and  Mr.  Hodson  appointed  *  to  that  station. 
In  a  few  months  after  he  was  enabled  to  open 
a  mission  in  the  city  of  Mysore.  In  the  older 
stations  in  India  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  professing  Christians,  several 
of  the  heathens  were  baptized,  the  public  ser- 
vices were  well  attended,  and  the  scnools  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

About  this  time  the  various  societies  in 
South  India  were  greatly  agitated  by  the  sub- 
ject of  caste;  but  the  universal  decision  of 
the  missionaries  of  all  denominations  was,  that 
this  odious  distinction  should  be  abolished,  so 
far  as  the  church  of  Christ  was  concerned.  In 
this  year  arrangements  were  made  to  establish 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  an  institution  for 
training  a  native  ministry,  Irom  the  operation 
of  whicn  much  assistance  was  expected  in  ad- 
vancing the  work  of  God. 

In  1839,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Arthur,  (now  one 
of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,)  Squarebridge,  Garret,  and 
Pope,  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  Indian 
Mission,  and  extend  its  operations  by  planting 
new  stations.  Mr.  Arthur  was  sent  to  Goobee 
and  Mr.  Squarebridge  to  assist  Mr.  Hodson  at 
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Mysore.  A  printiDg-press  was  also  forwarded 
to  BaDgalore,  to  assist  the  missionaries  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  Christian  books  and 
tracts  in  the  Ganarese  languages.  In  1841, 
this  mission  experienced  a  painful  reduction 
in  its  strength  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Square- 
bridge  died  of  cholera  at  Ooonghull,  Mr.  Fox 
was  also  called  to  his  reward ;  while  Mr. 
Oryer  and  Mr.  Arthur  were  both  obliged  to 
return  home  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
health ;  the  committee,  however,  were  enabled 
during  the  next  year  partially  to  supply  the 
vacancies  thus  created,  by  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  Sanderson,  This  year  a 
perfect  font  of  Ganarese  type  was  prepared  in 
London  for  the  use  of  the  mission.  Tne  head- 
school  in  Mysore  (Uie  capital,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000,)  is  patronized  and  supported 
by  the  Eajah,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  many 
of  the  Brahmins  of  his  court  He  has  shown 
much  interest  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
Mission ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  exam- 
ple of  the  relaxation  of  Hindoo  bigotry  will 
be  followed  by  many  of  his  subjects.  In  this 
year,  also,  the  officers  of  the  Second  Begiment 
of  Native  Infantry  erected  a  chapel  at  the 
French  Bocks  Cantonment,  about  five  miles 
N.  K.  of  Scringapatam,  and  presented  it, 
through  Mr.  Hodson,  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Growther  having  to  return  hpme  in 
1843,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Boberts  succeeded  him. 
The  next  year  three  more  missionaries  were 
sent  out. 

The  opposition  awakened  about  this  time 
among  the  Brahmins  and  others,  showed  that 
the  missionaries  were  making  a  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  population,  and 
this  was  further  evident  by  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  at 
large  availed  themselves  'of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  the  Mission  schools.  The  press  at 
Bangalore  was  meanwhile  diligentlv  employed  ; 
the  amount  of  its  issues  this  year  m  the  Gana- 
rese, Sanscrit,  and  English  languages  was  over 
843,000  pages ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  922,000 
pages ;  and  in  1851  and  1852  it  was  nearly 
two  millions  of  pages  in  each  year  ;  and  over 
100,000  of  the  Ganarese  people,  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  had  the  Go^l  preached  to 
them  b^  the  missionaries.  In  1849  a  Ganarese 
Brahmin  of  high  caste,  with  several  other  con- 
verts, were  baptized  in  Mvsore. 

After  thirty  years  of  devoted  labor  among 
the  Hindoos,  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India, 
the  Bev.  Joseph  Iloberts  was  called  from  his 
work  to  his  eternal  rest  Mr.  Boberts  received 
his  first  appointment  to  the  East  in  the  vear 
1818.  His  vigor  of  mind  made  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  had  to  labor  a 
w^rk  of  comparative  ease ;  and  his  frank  and 
gmerous  nature  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues, 
and  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
for  whose  spiritual  benefit  and  salvation  he 
labored  for  many  years  with  fiuttifolness  and 


zeal.  In  1883  he  published  a  most  interesting 
volume,  entitled,  **  Oriental  Illustrations  of  tro 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  which  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  very  much  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  throwing  H^ht 
on  numerous  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  which 
has  brought  out  their  meaning  with  peculiar 
beauty  and  force.  He  also  executed  some 
translations  from  the  Tamil  language,  which 
were  published  by  the  Oriental  l?mulatum 
Sodety  in  London,  connected  with  the  Royai 
Asiatic  Society  far  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
of  which  society  he  was  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber from  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  the 
East  In  the  year  1843  he  succeeded  the  Bev. 
Jonathan  Growther  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Society's  Mission  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  In  this  vast  field  he  found  ample  em- 
ployment for  his  sanctified  energies,  and  ad- 
dressed bimself  to  his  work  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  devotion.  In  preaching  the  word  of 
God  both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  and  in  the 
performance  of  pastoral  duties,  he  was  indefati- 
gable, as  well  as  in  the  superintendence  of 
schools  for  children,  and  catecnumen  classes  for 
young  people.  .  Though  necessarily  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  temporal  afiairs  of 
the  mission  under  his  direction,  he  was  an  ao-  * 
tive  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Madras 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  Translation 
Committee,  and  of  several  other  religious  and 
charitable  associations.  In  addition  to  hb 
other  engagements,  he  prepared  a  lucid  and 
comprehensive  '*  Treatise  on  Caste,  and  its 
bearing  on  Christianity  and  Missions,"  which 
was  published  in  England  a  few  years  ago ;  he 
also  contributed  to  the  '*  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,"  and  other  periodicals,  several  valu- 
able essays  on  Paganism  and  Popery,  and  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  mis- 
sions. The  labors  and  anxieties  connected 
with  the  important  position  he  held,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  weighed  down  his  friune  and 
shortened  his  earthly  career.  He  sunk  into 
the  ^ve,  exhausted  mainly  by  the  toils  and 
conflicts  of  the  missionary  life.  His  excellent 
widow,  Mrs.  Boberts,  continued  in  India  to 
render  the  aid  of  her  vduable  experience  and 
services  in  the  superintendence  of  the  native 
female  schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  impression  produced 
in  favor  of  education  upon  the  minos  of  the 
population  of  Mmore,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
urgent  petition  from  that  city  was  presented 
to  the  Wesleyan  ConfereuN^,  held  in  Bradford 
in  1853,re<)ue6ting  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
class  English  school  among  them.  This  ns 
markable  and  interesting  document  occupied 
many  folios  of  India  paper  of  a  large  size, 
neatly  backed  with  blue  ribbon.  It  was  a 
petition  from  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mysore,  written  in 
the  Ganarese  language,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, and  sign^  by  3,340  peraons,  in  nrm 
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^Mkt&ai  langw^^    it  represented  | 
their  fipreat  desire  to  Imve  an  £ng- 
lish  scnooi  for  their  children,  and 
requested  that  one  might  be  estab- 
liBhed ;  stating  that,  by  so  doing, 
"  great  fame  and  merit  would  accrue 
to  their  benefactors."   If  a  qualified 
teacher  and  half  the  expenses  could 
be  provided  by  ■  the    Conference, 
the  Dearer  of  the  document  enga- 
ged on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  My- 
sore, that  thev  would  raise  the  re- 
mainder.     This    accomplished,   a 
monthly   grant  of  thirty   pounds 
would  be  given  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Mysore  Gonmiiaaioner.    It  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  and 
attention  by  the  Conference,  and 
the  request  granted.    Perhaps  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  as- 
sembly of  Christian  ministers  has 
teoeived  a  similar  petition  from  such 
a  number  of  heathens  and  MusekiI- 
mans,  requesting  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation at  tiieir  hands,  and  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  prayer  of  the  Man 
of  Macedonia,  '*  Come  over  and  help 
us."    The  money  for  this  interesting 
object  was  subscribed,  and  a  valua- 
ble school  apparatus  provided  and 
taken  to  India  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  by  Bev.  E.  J.  Hardey. 
At  present,  Kev.  D»  Sanderson  is 
bosi^  employed  in  London,  with 
Mr.  Watts,  the  type-founder,  in  pre- 
paring new  fonts  of  Canarese  type, 
for  the  use  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment in  Ban^ohref  which  will  fur- 
ther increase  its  efficiency, — already 
so  great,  that  few  provincial  offices 
in  England  send  out  more  beautiful 
work,  either  as  to  typography  or 
binding.     The  labors  of  Mr.  (Bar- 
rett in  that  department  have  been 
of  distinguished  value ;   and  Mr. 
Sandoson,  by  able  translations  of 
very  recondite  native  works,  has  done 
much  to  secure  to  the  Christian 
press  a  command  of  the  literature  of 
the  country. 

The  printing  establishment  in 
Bangalore  was  never  so  efficient,  and 
never  promised  such  extensive  use- 
fulness as  at  the  present  During 
the  year  it  has  issued  59,448  publi- 
cations. It  is  impossible  by  human 
arithmetic  to  calculate  the  real  bene- 
fit which  is  conferred  upon  India  by 
this  one  establishment — Crowtkers 
History  of  Methodism ;  HooU*s  Mis- 
sion to  Madras;  W.  Arthur*$  Re- 
miniscences  o^  c  Mission  to  the  Mu- 
sore;  The  fVedeyan  Missionary  No- 
tices,  and  the  Annual  Iteports. — ^Bkv. 

W.  BUTUBA.  _ 
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Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  MiasioirART 
Society. — ^This  society  sent  out  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  in  November,  1840,  who  commenced  a 
station  at  Cherrapunji,  in  the  north-east  of 
Bengal,  near  Sylhet,  among  the  Kassias,  one 
of  the  hill  tribes.  Other  missionaries  follow- 
ed, and  in  1850  another  station  was  com- 
menced at  Sylhet  In  1852,  the  nnmber  of 
communicants  at  the  two  stations  was  twenty- 
eight  Rev.  W.  Lewis  has  translated  th'e 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  into  Kassias;  a 
translation  of  Matthew,  by  Mr.  Jones,  hav- 
ing been  previously  printed  in  the  Roman 
character. — W.  B. 

American  Baptist  Mission  akoho  the  Te- 
ix)OGoos. — ^The  country  of  the  Teloogoos  lies  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
stretches  nearly  800  miles  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  borders  of  Orissa. 
The  Teloogoos  or  Telingas  are  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  an  ancient  and  once  powerful 
race  of  India,  and  though  now  subject  to  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  they  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  common  traditions  as  one 
people.  They  are  generally  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  ten  millions  in  number,  of  whom 
three  millions  dwell  within  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  or  col  lector  ates  of  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, while  the  remaining  part  are  under  the 
rule  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  Golcon- 
dah.  Beyond  this  r^on  also  they  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  Southern  India, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Taniore,  Mysore, 
and  the  city  of  Madras.  The  religion  of  the 
Teloogoos  IS  Brahminism,  and  the  system  of 
caste  is  established  among  them,  separating 
them  into  classes  and  ranks,  between  which  in- 
tercourse is  impossible.  Each  trade  or  occu- 
pation is  a  caste  by  itself,  and  its  members, 
with  their  families  and  kindred,  cannot  become 
connected,  nor  can  they  even  associate  with 
those  belonging  to  any  other. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  among  this  people  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  representations  of  Kev.  Amos  Sut- 
ton, of  the  English  General  Baptist  Mission  in 
Qrissa,  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1835.  The  London  Missionary  Society  had 
stationed  its  earliest  missionaries  in  India 
among  the  Teloogoos,  but  in  conseouence  of 
their  death  and  other  causes,  the  whole  region 
had  been  abandoned.  Their  missionaries  and 
others  dwelling  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
had  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
language,  and  had  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
of  which  the  New  Testament,  and  some  books 
of  the  Old,  had  been  printed  in  two  editions, 
one  at  Serampore  and  one  at  Madras.  The 
language  was  said  to  possess  unusual  copious- 
ness and  variety,  and  the  people  to  be  among 
the  most  interesting  and  intelhgent  to  be  found 
in  India. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1835,  Rev.  Sa- 
muel 8.  Day  and  his  wife,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Abbott  havmg  been  appointed  missionaries 


among  these  people,  sailed  (br  Oalsnthi  in  tbe 
same  ship  which  bore  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm,  the 
i^ent  of  the  Board  appointed  to  visit  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Bast,  ana  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
was  returning  to  Orissa.  Mr.  Abbott  waft, 
on^his  arriv^  at  Calcutta,  transferred  to  tbe 
Karen  mission  in  Burmah,  while  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Day  immediately  prooeeded  to  Yi2Sigapatam, 
where  they  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  the  aid  of  the  books  prepared  b^ 
the  missionaries  of  former  yeaara,  Afier  pass- 
ing several  months  in  ac^nring  the  langna^ 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  ooant^  and 
its  population,  Mr.  Day,  with  the  advice  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Malcom,  at  length,  in  March,  1837, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Madras,  which,  though  it 
was  ahready  the  seat  of  more  than  one  mission- 
BTyj  yet  had  none  for  the  large  Teloogoo  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  its  snonrbs.  witn  the 
aid  of  a  native  convert  whom  he  empdoyed,  ke 
established  three  schools,  containing  about 
seventy  scholars,  and  assisted  as  for  as  he  was 
able,  in  maintaining  pubHo  worship  ia  the  na- 
tive language,  and  luso  preached  in  Eoglish 
and  distributed  tracts  and  portions  of  tbe 
Scriptures  to  those  of  the  population  who 
could  read.  In  1838,  a  diurcii  of  sixteen 
members,  English,  Eurasian,  Hindoo,  and 
Burman,  was  organized  at  Madras,  and  a 
branch  of  it^  comprising  soldiers  of  an  English 
regiment,  was  also  organised  at  Bellary.  The 
preaching  in  Ekiglish  was  undet^tood  by  mul- 
titudes of  the  native  population,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  schools  soon  evinced  their  desire  to 
acquire  the  language  in  preference  to  anv 
other  branch  of  knowledge — a  fact  which 
plainlv  indicates  ih&i  the  peo^e  not  unfine- 
^uently  attend  the  missionary  schools,  mereW 
for  the  poipose  of  gaining  some  worldly  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  of  misBdonaries  in 
India  on  this  subject  is  nmidly  conTindng 
them  that  teaching  English  is  not  a  part  of 
their  appropriate  duty. 

Mr.  Diay  was  obliged  to  prosecute  his  mis- 
sion alone,  and  was  constantly  embtrraswd 
for  the  want  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  an  associate ;  but  the  Board  now  found 
themselves  exceedingly  restricted  in  funds,  and 
unable  to  send  another  missionary  to  his  aid. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  residence  in 
the  countrv  he  had  baptized  many  soldiers  of 
the  Englida  r^ments  and  other  English  resi- 
deniB  of  the  country.  He  had  also  baptized 
several  Eurasians  and  Tamils,  but  none  of  the 
Teloogoos  had  thus  far  embraced  Chtistiaiiity. 
In  these  circumstances  he  decided,  in  the  som- 
mer  of  1839,  to  seek  another  station  for  the 
mission.  He  at  length  fixed  upon  Nellore, 
and  removed  thither,  with  Us  fiimily,  in  Fel>- 
ruary,  1840.  Having  rented  of  me  govern- 
ment a  lot,  and  erected  a  suitaUe  building  to 
serve  as  a  misBion-hoose  and  a  zayat,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  on  the  SabbatiL  A 
few  weeks  after  his  settiement  at  NeUove^  he 
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was  jofned  by  Bev.  Steplien  Tan  Haaen  and 
Ilia  wife,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he 
baptized  the  first  Christian  convert  firom  the 
Twoo^oos.  In  a  Tisit  which  Mr.  Day  snbse- 
qnently  made  to  Madras  he  found  the  chnrch 
whi<^  he  had  left  there  scattered,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  finUen  from  the  fitith  which  its 
members  professed.  It  was  without  a  pastor, 
and  its  members  had  ceased  ta  meet  together, 
and  though  others  were  waiting  for  baptism, 
Mr.  Day  recommended  the  dittolntion  of  the 
chnrch  and  the  organisation  of  another  at  Ar- 
cott,  which  should  embrace  all  its  living  mem- 
bers and  receive  the  converts  who  were  about 
to  be  baptised. 

The  great  external  hindrances  which  the 
missionaries  from  the  beginning  encountered 
among  the  Teloogoos,  arose  from  the  system 
^f  caste,  which  holds  in  its  iron  bondage  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  Hindostan.  They  could 
not  receive  the  missionary  into  their  dwellings 
lest  they  should  lose  caste.  They  would  allow 
Ih^r  cnildren  to  attend  schools  for  religious 
instruction,  if  given  by  the  missionary,  or  by 
unconverted  native  teachers,  but  not  by  CSiris- 
tian  natives.  CHiildren  may  be  sent  to  the 
missionaiT  to  be  taught,  but  he  may  not  visit 
them  in  the  &milies  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  mission- 
aries of  the  various  Christian  denominations 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
authorized  English  version,  a  practice  which 
requires  the  transfer  of  certain-words  from  the 
original  Greek  without  translating  them.  The 
Baptist  missionaries,  however,  both  of  England 
ana  America,  have  generally  felt  obliged  to 
translate  these  words,  especially  the  worid  hc^ 
Uzi,  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  its 
meaning.  The  adoption  of  this  view  by  the 
Board  oi  Managers  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  its  missionaries,  gave  rise  to  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which 
result^  in  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  institnti(m  which 
was  founded  and  has  Men  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  The 
copies  of  the  Scriptnres  which  Messrs.  Day 
and  Yan  Husen  distribnted  in  Madras  and 
Nellore  had  been  famished  by  the  Madras 
Bible  Society,  and  printed  at  that  city.  Bat 
^tiiis  society  could  not  print  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  made  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries without  abandoning  their  principles,  and 
the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
adopt  any  other  without  disrmrding  the  in- 
structions of  the  managers.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  experienced  in  all  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions, and  however  much  a  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  different  translations  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, it  vet  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  existing  divendty  of  views  in  the  Christian 
world. 

In  1841  Messrs.  Day  and  Van  Husen,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  missi^maxy  and 


a  printing-press,  urged  the  matter  in  a  special 
communication  upon  the  attention  or  the 
Board,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  treasury  at 
that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
their  request  In  1843  three  additional  con- 
verts were  baptized,  and  the  number  of  schools 
both  in  the  city  and  the  adioining  districts 
was  considerably  enlarged,  mt  the  health  of 
the  missionaries  now  b%an  to  decline,  and  the 
mission  was  soon  afterwards  crippled,  and  sub- 
sequently doomed  to  an  interruption  of  several 
years  in  consequence  of  the  disability  and  ab- 
sence of  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Day,  whose 
health  first  failed,  was  recruited  after  a  brief 
absence.  Mr.  Van  Husen  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  has 
never  recovered  his  health.  Mr.  Day  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  obliged  to  hasten  away  when 
too  ill  to  make  any  adequate  arrangements 
either  for  his  personal  comfort  or  the  contin- 
uance of  the  mission.  The  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  care  of  the  church  at  Nellore 
and  the  schools  were  all  committed  to  an  Eu- 
rasian assistant,  while  Mr.  Day  returned  to  the 
United  States.    . 

In  1848  the  Missionary  Union,  after  having 
long  considered  the  question,  finding  that  Mr. 
Day  had  now  recovered  his  health,  instructed  the 
Board  to  reestablish  the  mission.  In  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Day,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Lyman  tfewett  and  Mrs.  Jewett,  sailed  for^Cal- 
cutta  as  missionaries  at  Nellore,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  following  April.  The  missions 
had  been  for  more  than  three  years  wholly 
dependent  on  the  care  of  a  native  assistant,  a 
care  which  at  best  could  not  but  be  very  inad- 
equate to  its  maintenance  and  progress,  llio 
church  was  scattered  but  not  destroyed,  and 
though  some  had  forsaken  their  faith,  a  salutary 
discipline  was  productive  of  the  restoration  of 
others.  The  schools  were  soon  re&ssembled, 
public  worship  resumed,  books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed, and  the  whole  i^ncy  of  the  mission 
again  put  in  operation.  The  missionaries  also 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  attend  several 
heathen  festivals  of  this  country,  at  which  they 
met  thoosands  of  people  from  various  parts  of 
India  and  preached  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Hiese  labors  were  productive  of 
much  in(juiry  among  the  people,  and  of  confes- 
sions which  are  constantly  mode  to  the  mis* 
sionaries,  that  Brahminism  is  an  imposture 
and  is  destined  soon  to  pass  away.  There 
have  also  been  several  apparent  conversions, 
and  two  have  been  baptized ;  but  the  field 
occupied  by  the  mission,  it  must  be  admitted, 
still  continues  to  be  one  of  great  promise  rath- 
er than  of  fruit.  The  missionaries  have  work* 
ed  on  assiduously  beneath  the  protection  of  the 
English  government,  among  a  people  of  unu- 
sual intelfifipence,  among  whom  great  preparer 
tions  would  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  enervating  heat  of  . 
the  climate  has  repeatedly  prostrated  their 
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energies  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw  for  a 
season  to  recruiti  and  at  length  in  June,  1852, 
Mr.  Day  was  corapelledby  ill-health  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  Jdr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett 
Jiave  since  been  in  sole  charge  of  the  mission. 
The  latest  reports  represent  them  as  still  pro- 
secuting their  accustomed  work,  experiencing 
the  greatest  kindness  and  receiving  a  heartv 
cooperation  from  the  English  residents  at  Nel- 
lore,  and  still  more  encouraged  by  tokens  of 
divine  approbation  in  the  conversion  of  several 
of  their  pupils  and  visitors,  of  whom  one  has 
lately  been  baptized. 

Statistics  of  Teloo^  Mission  for  1864. — 1 
station,  2  missionaries,  2  female  assistants,  1 
native  assistant,  1  church,  9  members,  1  board- 
ing-school, 13  pupils,  1  day-school,  50  pupils, 
total,  2  schools,  63  pupils. — raoF.  W.  Gamuell. 

Basle  Missionary  Society. — Of  the  Ger- 
man missionary  societies^  that  of  Basle  was  the 
fi^st  which  established  a  mission  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  1846  it  had,  in  the  province  of 
Ganara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindostan,  and 
in  Bodschagner,  north  of  this,  eight  stations, 
of  which  Mangalore  is  the  oldest  This  was 
founded  in  1834.  It  has,  in  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, several  common  schools,  a  high  school,  and 
a  lithographic  establishment.  In  1837  and 
1839,  followed  the  stations  at  Dharwar  and 
Hoobly,  in  the  South-Mahratta  countrv;  in 
1841,  the  neighboring  village  of  Bettighcrry. 
There  was  a  prophecy  traditional  in  this  place, 
that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  a 
king  in  the  West  should  send  messengers  to 
teach  Christianity  and  do  away  with  caste ; 
and  as  such  the  German  missionaries  were  re- 
ceived. Malsamoodra  waa  also  added  in  the 
same  year.  In  1839,  the  mission  work  was 
carried  on  with  great  success,  by  Gundert,  of 
Wurtemburg.  In  1840  and  1842,  stations 
were  established  at  Cannanore  and  Calicut 
The  entire  number  of  European  laborers  em- 
ployed by  the  Basle  Society  at  these  stations, 
mclading  eleven  women,  was  thirty-three; 
with  thirteen  native  helpers.  2,000  natives, 
partly  adults,  partly  school-children,  were  con- 
nect^ with  the  mission.  A  Basle  missionary 
in  Mangalore  had  translated  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Tooloo  language, 
which  were  lithographed  at  Mangalore. — 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Wiggers, 

The  following  notices  of  the  several  stations 
of  this  mission  will  show  its  present  condi- 
tion. 

Mangcdore. — ^In  1846  the  litho^phic  press 
.at  this  station  issued  12,775  copies  of  16  dif- 
ferent works  in  Canarese,  Teloogoo,  and  Ma- 
layalim.  In  the  year  1847,  39  persons  were 
received  into  the  church  by  baptism,  29  of 
whom  were  adults  and  10  children.  In  the 
▼ear  following,  24  adults  uid  10  children  were 
Daptized,  and  several  were  ezcommupicated. 
During  the  years  1849  and  1850,  about  fifty — 
.adults  and  children — were  baptized ;  and  a 
boarding-school  for  Indo-Britisli  boys,  and  an 


iDdustrial  departmeDt>  were  formed.  The 
printing  in  1850  amounted  to  966,230  pages. 

MocMcy, — ^At  the  latest  dates,  the  station  at 
Fort  Moolky,  which  was  commenced  in  1845, 
had  about  50  persons  undo-  the  immediate 
instruction  of  the  mission,  a  small  chnrch,  and 
a  school  into  which  none  but  Christian  diil- 
dren  were  admitted.  The  missiooary,  Mr. 
Amman,  preached  the  Gospd  in  most  of  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
translating  the  Scriptures,  and  revising  the 
Tooloo  translation  of  the  Testament 

Hmbre* — ^In  1847  there  was  at  this  station 
one  missionary,  a  small  congregation,  and  a 
school  of  45  scholars,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
missionary  had  been  removed,  and  no  one  had 
taken  his  place. 

Dharwar. — ^In  1849  ten  adults  and  two  little 
girls  were  admitted  into  the  chnrcL  Six  of 
these  were  Tamulians,  a  people  who  up  to  this 
time  had  rarely  afforded  any  encouragement 
to  the  missionaries.  A  later  report  says, 
"  Several  Lingaites  seem  to  be  inwardly  at- 
tached to  the  Gospel,  but  the  fear  of  man  and 
the  charms  of  the  world  keep  them  back  from 
Christ    The  thraldom  in  wnich  the  poor  Lin- 

faites  live,  under  their  avaricions  ana  insolent 
igh  priests,  four  in  number,  is  very  galling. 
They  farm  their  disciples  out  to  certain  priests, 
called  priests  of  thousands,  who  sqneeze  from 
the  poor  deluded  laity  all  they  can  get'' 

Hoobly. — The  success  at  this  station  has  not 
been  of  the  most  encouraging  nature  for  the 
last  few  years.  Heathen  hearers  have  been 
few  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  at  times,  they  have 
seemed  ''  to  shun  the  word  of  God  in  the  same 
measure  as  they  became  more  acquainted  with 
it,"  whether  from  indifference  or  fear,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  tell.  Still,  the  schools 
have  been  well  attended,  and  through  these 
the  seed  has  been  sown  among  young  and  old. 
Tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  were  learnt 
by  heart,  ana  the  seholara  catechized  concern- 
ing them. 

Bettigherry. — The  adult  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation at  wis  station  and  in  the  villages 
around  have  for  several  years  shown  much  gM>d 
will  to  the  missionaries.  In  most  houses  they 
have  been  welcome ;  and  Hindoo  men,  when 
spoken-  to  of  their  hardness  which  prevented 
their  receiving  the  Gospel,  have  entreated  the 
missionaries  to  have  patience  till  a  better  day 
should  come.  In  1848  a  Linga  priest  came  to 
the  station,  from  some  distance,  and  after  mak* 
ing  careful  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  preadied, 
he  stayed  to  learn,  and  subsequently  embraced 
Christianity  and  was  baptized.  The  event 
created  great  sensation  at  Bettigheny  and 
elsewhere.  He  became  a  zealous  laborer,  and 
has  traveled  much  with  the  miAionaries  in 
their  tours  through  the  neighboring  coantry. 
Another  priest  joined  them  in  1849,  and  tra- 
veled witn  them  several  months.  A  respectar 
ble  widow  also  joined  them,  was  baptized,  and 
subsequently  married  to  the  priest  nnt  named. 
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The  peoDle  seem  penaaded  that  the  new  teach- 
eis  are  uieir  best  friends,  and  they  come  in  con- 
siderable nnmhers  to  hear  the  Gospel.  The 
schools  are  in  good  ccmdition. 

Makuanwodra, — A  poor  house  and  hospital 
were  erected  in  1846,  by  contribntions  from 
friends  in  Foorah.  In  June  of  this  year,  on 
a  moraing  appointed  for  the  purpose,  several 

Srominent  men,  natives,  entered  tne  temple  of 
oorga,  and  broke  the  idol  and  his  seat  in 
pieees  and  cast  them  into  the  street.  This 
caused  considerable  excitement,  bat  it  soon 
subsided,  and  the  idol  temple  was  converted 
into  a  sciiool-hoiise,  where  the  Scriptures  were 
daily  read,  and  prayer  ofiered  to  the  living 
God.  Since  that  period  the  brethren  have 
met  with  serious  discouragements,  but  have 
continued  to  labor  with  some  success,  espe- 
cially in  the  schools. 

Cotery.-^This  station,  on  the  Neilgheny 
Hills,  Ims  been  attended  with  considerable 
BQOcess.  In  1850  a  native  broke  off  the  inve- 
terate habit  of  opium  eating,  burnt  his  charm 
books,  and  withstood  strong  temptations  to 
those  works  of  darkness  so  profitaole  among 
the  aap^ntitious  inhabitants  of  tiie  KeH^er- 
ries.  He  attended  the  school  with  little  ctdld- 
roi,  though  a  man  of  advanced  age,  because 
he  longed  to  be  able  to  read  the  word  of  God. 
He  nvas  soon  to  be  baptized,  as  the  first  fruit 
of  the  mission  at  this  place.  The  missionaries 
have  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  several 
hundred  villages  scatterea  over  the  Neilgher- 
ries,  and  have  become  personallv  acquamted 
with  a  laige  number  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  have  a  Tamil  New  Testament,  which, 
without  being  able  to  read,  they  worship  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Others,  from  an  indefinite 
b^ef  in  the  power  of  Christ,  have  received  his 
name  among  the  rest  of  the  gods,  and  would 
not  think  tJbAt  anything  could  prosper  without 
the  invocation  of  his  name. 

CBnonortf^-During  the  years  1847  and  1848 
the  people  at  this  place  were  visited  with  cho- 
lera and  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to 
many,  and  severely  taxed  the  time  and  strra^h 
of  tlie  missionaries  in  attending  upon  the  sick 
and  dying.  The  schools  were  much  inter- 
rupted, but  have  since  come  together  as  usual. 
Several  have  been  converted,  and  the  mission- 
aries record  the  happy  deaths  of  two  or  three 
native  converts  witmn  the  last  few  years. 

TeUicherry. — ^The  number  of  persons  bap- 
tized at  this  station  in  1846  was  22.  A  print- 
inff-pien  was  set  up  during  that  year,  from 
which  was  iasned  2150  different  works.  In 
1848  this  mission  shared  largely  in  the  special 
divine  influences  which  visited  the  region,  and 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  were 
"  shaken  oot  of  slumber  and  death,"  and  have 
since  been  baptized.  At  the  out-stations  sdso 
several  '^  f6und .  grace  and  life."  Compara- 
tively few,  however,  show  signs  of  real  spirit- 
ual life.  The  Brahmins,  who  are  few,  and  the 
NaicB,  a  spirited  class  of  people,  keep  at  a  dis- 


tance from  the  misdonary.  The  I'lers  are 
more  accessible,  but  are  altogether  taken  up 
with  the  cares  of  the  world.  The  Mussulmen 
hate  the  Gk)6pel,  and  show  their  hatred  when- 
ever thev  have  an  opportunity. 

Chombala, — A  mission  was  commenced  at 
this  place  in  1849,  since  which  time  a  church 
of  20  or  30  members  has  been  gathered,  and  a 
chapel  has  been  built  Micha,  a  native,  hav- 
ing been  converted,  his  wife  ran  away  from 
him  with  her  children,  but  returned  after  a 
few  months.  "  Micha's  father,  an  old  drunk- 
ard, was  driven  to  his  house  bv  want  At 
first  he  only  laughed  and  mocked  at  the  Gos- 
pel, but  after  some  time,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  his  mind  seemed  changed.  The  very  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  altered.  He 
nas  been  baptized,  with  Micha's  wife  and 
children. 

Calicut, — ^In  respect  to  the  care  of  the  poor- 
house,  which  in  1846  was  committed  to  tiie 
missionaries,  they  say,  **  There  are  about  150 
inmates,  for  whom  every  Saturday  a  service  is 
held  by  one  of  the  catechists.  Such  an  assem- 
bly of  crippled,  lame,  blind,  leprous,  sunk  in 
the  utmost  ignorance  and  apatliy,  and  who  on 
a  kind  word  of  exhortation  generally  have 
nothing  to  sav  but  *  What  can  I  do  ?  It  is 
the  Lord's  will ;  thus  it  is  written  on  my  skull ;' 
is  a  melancholy  sight."  In  the  autumn  of 
1847, 18  were  received  into  the  church  at  this 
station.  In  January,  1848,  six  adults  and 
four  girls  belonging  to  the  girls'  institution 
were  baptized ;  and  in  June  a  weaver  with  his 
family,  three  persons  in  all,  and  in  November 
a  Tamil  family  of  four  persons,  were  baptized. 
In  January,  1849,  a  Nair  family,  together 
with  two  youths,  two  women,  and  two  child- 
ren, were  received  into  the  church.  About 
this  time  Mrs.  Huber,  wife  of  the  missionary, 
commenced  an  English  day  school  for  Indo- 
British  girls,  and  it  nas  prospered  remarkably, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Romish  priest 
Three  Parsee  girls  joined  the  school  soon  after 
it  was  opened. 

Daectu — A  mission  was  commenced  at  this 
place  in  1847,  and  a  school  and  a  small  con- 
gt'e^ation  of  12  or  14  baptized  heathen  was 
gatnered  by  an  English  chaplain.  Others 
were  subsequently  added ;  but  the  work  became 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  local  funds,  and 
in  1850  the  station  was  given  up. 

Dagapoor. — In  1848,  six  men,  two  women 
and  five  children  of  natives  were  baptized  at 
this  place.  Before  the  rite  was  administered 
to  them,  the  inquirers  had  to  undergo  a  severe 
persecution  from  their  pa^an  countrymen,  but 
they  remained  firm  in  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour.  On 'Good  Friday,' 1849, 19 
Christian  natives  sat  down  for  the  first  time  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  *'  On 
the  first  of  April  Mr.  Bion,  with  his  fellow- 
laborers,  opened  a  school.  On  Sunday  fifty  or 
sixty  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  attended 
divine  service,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  visibly 


affected."    The  mtsnonariea  mceived  the  moet 
preanng  inTitatioDS  from  pUc«8  at  varions 

distoDces,  U>  viait  them. 

ComiUa. — A  missionary,  Mr.  Boat,  with  his 
catechUt,  reached  this  place  on  Christmas  day, 
1847,  and  immediately  coinmeDced  preaching 
the  Qoapel,  which  roinsed  the  oppoeitioo  of  the 
enemy.  Od  assoming  a  more  ratired  activity 
in  hJH  OWQ  hoose,  be  found  faimaelf  soiroanded 
hy  crowds  of  viaitoni,  who  deeired  Xa  hear  the 
word  of  God.  The  higher  costce  naked  for 
ichooU  Tor  their  children.  But  embaiTHW- 
ments  overtook  the  misdon,  and  it  was  sevenl 
years  sioce  discontinued. 

Two  of  the  CongoiDg  stations  having  been 
discontinued,  leaves  thirteen  now  in  actaal 
existence,  beddes  which  there  are  19  or  20 
outetationg. 

In  1861  "loffpector  Joscnhans"  viaited  the 
India  missions  of  the  Basle  Uissionai^  Society, 
and  his  report  was  of  a  highly  gratifying  na- 
ture. He  found  that  abont  1400  persona  had 
been  gathered  into  Christian  congregations ; 
and  in  one  Tillage,  containing  sererol  hundred 
souls,  only  three  penooa  continued  heathen. 
Christian  colonies  had  been  established  in  three 
places,  and  were  regarded  with  pecnliar  inte- 
rest. The  inspector  says,  "  The  religious  life 
of  the  new  converts  is  by  no  means  so  weak  as 
many  are  disposed  to  think."  On  the  whole, 
be  expressed  his  Hstonishment  that  so  much 
had  tieen  accomplished  by  the  mission  within 
a  period  of  18  years,  for  be  found  the  work 
much  more  difficult  than  Christiana  at  home 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  Even  he  who  bad 
been  familiar  with  the  operations  and  trials  of 
hia  brethren,  had  not  appreciated  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  enterprise  till  Be  had  the  advantages 
of  a  peisonal  inspection. 
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The  precedl^  table  ^1  g^ve  Bom«  Ide*  pf 
the  Beld  oocupiM  by  this  Society,  and  tbe  ex- 
'  >f  itslabonitkHmKhimptH^ectiaatiwomiB- 
indicate.  It  is  based  on  the  reports  fbr 
,  A  report  for  1852  snppliee  some  of  tbe 
deficiencies,  and  swells  the  numbw  of  commu- 
nicants to  780,  a  large  number  having  been 
added  to  the  churches  during  the-  procedii^ 
two  years.  The  total  number  in  the  congren- 
tions  is  Btated  at  1699,  200  having  been  adckd 
during  1851.  The  whole  number  of  laborers 
from  Europe,  including  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries, is  45.  The  expenditures  of  the  mission 
'    the  year  last  reported,  amounted  to  64393 

,<ees,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was 
contributed    by  the  friends  or  mianoBg    in 

Beblin  Hissiokab?  Socibtv.— Tbe  Berlin 
Society  for  Evangelixing  the  Heathen,  estab- 
lished m  November,  1843,  a  station  at  Ohasi- 
,  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  on  tbe 
Ganges,  with  four  missionaries,  who,  in  Febu 
1844,  having  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
Hindoo  and  Urdu  lanj^uagee,  made  their  first  et 
forta  at  public  preachmg. 
Leitsic  Hibhiohasv  Socnrv. — The  Lnthe- 
n  Missionary  Socielr  at  Leipdc  has,  by  the 
report  for  1853,  eignt  stations  in  Southern 
Hmdostan.  The  followittR  table  exhibits  tbe 
stato  of  their  minions  at  the  above  date. 
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North  Onuux  Musioharv  Socnrrr. — This 

cio^,  which  had  two  stations,  one  in  the 
Teloogoo  country.  Eastern  Uindostan,  and  one 
in  the  Neilgherrks,  was  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  diminished  receipts,  to  suspend  operationo 
in  the  autumn  of  18S0,  and  the  mision  woa 
transferred  to  the  Evangelical  Lntheran 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time  the  responsibilitr  of  the  misHioD  has 
been  asomed  by  the  Bremen  Union,  and  the 
committee  of  this  society  End  themselvca  sus- 
tained by  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of 
many  warm  friends  of  misions  in  Northern 
Germany.  Tbe  station  in  Eaatem  Hindoetan 
is  Bajamoiidt;,  and  that  in  the  Neilgherriei  is 
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OotacamnDd.    No  recent  Btatfstics  haTebeen 
itarnished  respecting  either  of  these  stations. 

Gobsnbr'b  Missionabt  Socnrrr. — Gossner's 
missionaries,  with  no  preparatory  education 
except  that  of  the  common  schools,  and  accus- 
tomed to  manual  labor,  appeared  in  1838,  on 
the  middle  Ganges,  and  joined  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  English  preacher  Stael,  who  was 
laboring  unconnected  with  any  missionary  or- 

fanhsation.    They  came  to  Patna  on  the  29tii 
anuary,  1839,  and  divided  themselves  among 
the  stations,  Hadschipur,  Muzaffipur,  Ohuprah, 


and  Ribbelgandsefa.  Hence  they  visited  Pat 
na,  Monghyr  and  Dinapore.  A  small  colony 
settled  at  I)ardschilling,  on  the  boundaries  of 
NepauL  Another  exfi^dition  went  from  Bom- 
bay to  Jubblepoor,  in  the  interior  of  India. 
Partly  through  death,  partly  through  its  mem- 
bers becoming  connected  with  other  societies, 
GoBsner's  society  met  with  considerable  Josses, 
and  the  atteinpt  was  scarcely  more  successfd 
than  that  of  the  Moravians  in  India,  many 
yean  previous. — Wiggers. 
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Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English) 
London  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 
American  Board  .    .    .    ^    .    .    . 
Church  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society .    .    . 
Soc.  for  Prop^  Gospel  in  For.  Parts 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Church  of  Scotland  ...... 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  .... 

American  Presbyterian  Board    .    . 
Basle  Missionary  Society   .... 

American  Baptist  Union    .... 

Free-Will  Baptist  Society .... 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists .    •    . 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  .... 

Berlin  Missionary  Society  .... 

Leipsic  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 

Totals    ....:..    ... 

i  ■■■  ■     .,    , 


1 


g 


a 


1793 
1804 
1812 
1813 
1817 
1818 
1822 
1828 
1829 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1840 
1841 
1843 


I 

m 
3a 


26 
21 
22 

47 
9 


r 

3 
6 
13 
13 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 


178 


35 

47 

26 

83 

17 

48 

5 

7 

18 

23 

26 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 


357 


85 

133 

106 

1002 

21 

166 

10 

3 

4 

28 

28 

3 


67 


1663 


I 
I 


23 

16 


1,412 
1,024 

541 
5,815 

428 
4,629 

255 


266 

487 

9 

47 

28 


2,152 


i 


43 

44 
127 
526 

20 


17,093 


24 
2 


787 


I 


2,345 

8,919 

3,800 

17,873 

1,183 

5,500 

2,932 

2,375 

7,030 

2,900 

2,358 

63 

151 

21 

890 


58,340 


The  preceding  table  has  been  made  out  from 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. On  some  points  the  information  is 
quite  deficient ;  the  number  of  stations  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  societies  is  not  frilly 
reported.  The  number  of  native  assistants  is 
fiifly  reported  by  few,  and  some  societies  re- 
port the  wives  of  missionaries  as  assistants, 
and  others  do  not  report  them  at  all.  The 
number  of  organized  cnurdies  and  of  schools  is 
deficient  in  many  of  them.  But  the  number 
of  missionaries,  communicants,  and  scholars, 
is  pretty  generally  reported.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  in  such  fhll  and  valu- 
able reports  as  are  furnished  by  the  Wesleyans, 
they  do  not  distinguish  between  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants.  In  judging  of  the 
comparative  Eibcceas  of  diflerent  societies,  some 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  degree  of  strictness 
practised  in  the  admission  of  converts  to 
Church  jnivileges.    There  is  a  difference,  also, 


in  the  mode  of  counting  stations.  In  some  ao- 
counts,  only  the  central  stations  are  given, 
and  others  are  reckoned  as  out^tations.  But 
with  all  its  deficiencies,  this  table  speaks,  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  results  of 
missionary  labor  in  India. 

Present  State  akb  Futttre  pRoepBcrs  or 
THE  Missionabt  work  in  India. — ^The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Venerable  Dr.  Scud- 
deb  to  the  author,  will  give  the  impressions 
of  one  on  the  ground,  who  has  witneieed  the 
changes  which  nave  been  going  on  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  doubt  not  it  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest 

Madras,  Amril  6, 1854. 

Mt  Dear  Brotber  :->Tour  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  reached  me  last  month.  India,  as  a  fiekl 
of  missionary  labor,  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago — very  difierent  from 
what  it  was  when  even  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey 
reached  it    He,  as  you  know,  was  not  allows 
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to  commence  his  operatioiis  anywhere  within 
the  dominioDs  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  went  to  Benun- 
pore,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Now 
the  missionary  may  enter  any  part  of  India. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  other  changes  of 
a  very  important  nature  have  also  taken  place. 
This  IS  witnessed, 

1.  In  the  educational  depaftment 

''The  Marquis  of  Hastings's  government 
forms  the  brightest  page  in  we  history  of  In- 
dian improvement,  after  a  long  chapter  of  dark 
and  dismal  proceedings.  It  gave  tnat  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  benefits.  When  he  first  came 
to  India  in  1813,  he  found  the  press  in  the 
hands  of  a  censor,  who  struck  out  whatever 
he  pleased.  He  found  that  every  attempt  to 
impart  knowledge  to  the  people,  and  to  give 
them  the  means  of  mental  or  social  elevation 
had  not  onlv  been  neglected,  but  discouraged ; 
that  the  Bntish  empire  in  India  was  con8i<tered 
stable,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  educational  efifort 
made  in  the  reign  of  his  preaecessor  was  a  pro- 
posal by  Lord  Minto  to  set  up  two  or  three 
colleges  to  teach  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
the  sciences  of  the  Shasters,  and  the  morality 
of  Hindooism  ;  but  not  the  remotest  idea  was 
ever  entertained  of  unlocking  to  the  natives 
the  treasures  of  the  English  language,  or  dis- 
seminating knowledge  through  their  own 
tongue.  This  system  Lord  Hastings  was  the 
first  to  break  through.  He  gave  every  encoui^ 
agement,  private  and  public,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges.  Under  his  aus- 
pices, the  Calcutta  School  Society,  the  School 
book  Society,  the  Hindoo  College  and  other 
institations  sprung  into  being,  fie  also  abo- 
lished the  censorship  of  the  press,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  ihe  ^neral  feeling  among  the 
directors  and  proprietors,  at  the  India  house, 
was  against  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  press.  That  he  met  with  opposition  to 
his  views  in  India,  will  appear  firom  the  follow- 
ing circumstance :  An  article  appeared  in  the 
quarterly  series  of  the  Friend  of  India,  on  the 
burning  of  widows,  in  which  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  this  rite  was  advocatea  with  a  de- 
gree of  temper  and  moderation  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  which  gave 
such  offence  to  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards  our 
temporary  Govemor>Qeneral,  that  he  took  it 
to  the  council  chamber,  and  insisted  on  the 
suppression  of  the  work,  which  Lord  Hastings 
positively  refused  to  sanction." 

**  After  the  censorship  of  the  press  had  been 
taken  off,  the  Court  of  Directors  showed  their 
opposition  to  what  Lord  Hastings  had  done, 
by  the  prepara'^ion  of  a  dispatch,  directing  the 
imposition  of  the  censorship  again,  which, liow- 
ever,  GjBorge  Canning  nobly  refused  to  sanc- 
tion." 

I  just  alluded  to  the  opposition  which  was 
formerly  made  by  the  India  government  to  the 


education  of  the  natives.  The  revene  of  this 
now  obtains.  So  anxious  are  they  to  confer 
this  benefit  upon  them,  that  tfaev  have  offered 
to  contribute  their  money  for  the  support  of 
those  schools  which  are  taught  by  missionaries, 
and  of  course  in  which  Christianity  is  taught. 

When  spring  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
I  referred  you  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  thought  that 
the  Friend  of  India  should  be  suppressed, 
because  it  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  abolishing  the  burning  of  widows  on 
the  fbneral  pile.  By  contrasting  «his  conduct 
with  that  of  Ijord  Bentick  and  Lord  Hardinge, 
we  shall  at  once  see  how  much  the  views  of  the 
politicians  of  India  have,  in  a  short  period, 
been  changed  for  the  better.  Lord  Bentick 
abolished  the  suttee  throughout  the  British 
possessions  of  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge  made 
great  exertions  to  have  it  abolished  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  native  minces,  not  under  British 
jurisdiction.  And  his  labors  were  attended 
with  great  success.  He  returned  to  Enghuid, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  crowned  with  maoy 
worldly  honors.  But  he  has  other  honors — 
honors  of  a  higher  nature  than  these.  He 
went  home  with  the  satisfacticm  of  having  les- 
sened, in  no  small  degree,  the  horrors  of  hea- 
thenism, in  regions  embracing  a  population  of 
not  less  than  twen^  milliods.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  notice :  **  The  Calcutta 
Gazette  contains  a  proclamation  by  Maha 
Rajah  Golaub  Singh,  prohibitm^  infanticide, 
suttee,  and  davery  throughout  his  territories, 
forming  the  remotest  Hindoo  principality  of 
India.  The  Governor-General,  as  will  be  seen, 
directs  his  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  a  long 
list — ^twenty-three  in  number— of  potentates^ 
who  during  the  last  three  years,  have  cordially 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  suppressing  such  practioes.  Those 
edicts  are  estimated  to  afiect  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  human  creatores." 

Such  innovations  as  Lord  Hardinge  has 
been  instrumental  in  making  on  the  sacred 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  among  the  indqiend- 
ent  governments  of  India,  wiU  be  the  means 
of  pulling  many  a  stone  from  that  CEibric, 
which  they  have  in  times  past  considered  to  be 
as  stable  as  the  heavens.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  missionary  may  go  forth  and  Isr 
bor  among  them  with  a  much  better  prospect 
of  success  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain. 

As  I  before  remarked,  Lord  Hardinge  left 
the  country  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  left  it 
much  too  soon  for  India's  good.  Had  he  re- 
mained his  full  time,  to  say  nothing  of  any- 
thing dse,  the  burning  of  widows  would  per- 
haps now  be  tmknown  here.  Previously  to 
his  leaving,  however,  he  left  his  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  those  powers  which  had  not 
abolished  tiie  rite— a  protest  which  may  issue 
in  great  good.  It  is  as  follows :  **  The  Goveiv 
nor-genend  abstains  on  this  occasion  from  pro- 
minently noticing  those  states  in  which  these 
barbaroos  usages  are  still  observed,  as  he  coii> 
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fldently  expects,  at  no  durtont  day,  to  hear  of 
the  complete  renandatioii  of  them  in  CTerj 
state  in  allianoe  with,  or  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  paramount  power  of  India." 

2.  Infanticide  has  been  very  extensively  snp- 
pressed.  Yon  can  scarcely  imagine  to  what  a 
irigfatftil  ext^t  this  crime  has  prevailed. 
Among  the  Nairs  in  Mnlwa,  in  Dade,  and  the 
northern  provinoes,  it  is  impossible  to  ealea- 
late  what  nnmbers  of  infants  have,  in  the  times 
which  have  gone  by,  been  pot  to  death.  A 
gentleman  of  the  Bengal  service  was  sent  by 
the  government  throngh  the  northern  and  in- 
dependent kingdoms  to  find  oat  the  number. 
In  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed  the 
principal  chiefe  acknowledged  that  they  had 
murdered  manjr  of  their  d^ldren,  and  that  they 
knew  their  neighbors  had  destroyed  many  of 
theirs,  and  that  this  rite  was  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  In  one  village  there 
were  fiily-one  boys  but  only  fourteen  girls.  In 
a  second,  sixty-six  boys  and  only  fourteen  girls. 
In  a  third,  seventy-nine  boys  and  only  twelve 
girls.  In  a  fourth,  ten  boys  and  only  two 
gids.  In  a  fifth,  fifty-eight  boys  and  only  four 
girls.  In  a  sixth,  twenty-two  boys  and  no 
girls. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  Punjaub  has  lately 
been  brought  under  British  rule.  Since  this 
event  took  place,  the  fact  has  been  brought  to 
light  that  in&nticide  has  been  practiced  ex- 
tensively there.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
I85I  **  Major  Lake  found  it  to  prevail  in  the 
district  of  which  he  had  charge.  Soon  after- 
wardsjt  was  found  to  prevail  in  Umballa,  Fe- 
rosepore,  Jullundur,  Hooshearpore,  Lahore, 
Mooltan,  Jhelum,  and  Leia  districts.  It  is 
not,  however,  practiced  b^  all  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  ia  confined  principally  to  the  Bedees 
and  the  Bajpoots,  among  wnom  the  custom  is 
one  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The  Khetrees, 
however,  and  even  some  of  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  muntain  the  practice ;  and  the  higher 
the  rank  the  more  certain  are  the  female 
branches  of  destruction.  It  is  believed  also 
by  the  most  experienced  officers  to  have  in- 
fected all  classes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
All  over  the  Puiyaub  there  is  a  disproportion 
in  the  number  of  female  births  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  causes ;  and  in  cer- 
tain distridB  this  disproportion  rises  to  such  a 
height,  as  almost  to  imply  the  extinction  of 
the  female  race."  The  subject  came  under  the 
notice  of  our  present  Governor-ffeneral,  Earl 
Dalhottsie,  several  months  ago,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice has  not  yet  been  put  down,  as  it  has  been 
put  down  in  other  places,  it  must  soon  come 
to  an  end. 

3.  One  of  the  most  appalliog  religious 
sects  which  ever  appeared  in  any  country,  has 
been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed.  Allow 
me  to  give  vou  a  short  descriptioD  of  this  sect, 
from  a  work,  which  now  lies  before  me.  Scat- 
tered throughout  India  there  is  a  lawless  set 
of  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  get  their  food 


bv  murder.  They  are  called  Phanstagars,  or 
Thugs :  they  owe  their  origin  and  laws  to  the 
bloodv  goddess  Karle :  they  say  that  she  di- 
rected them  to  become  murderers  and  plunder- 
ers :  they  are  called  Phansiagars,  fh>m  the 
name  of  Uie  instrument  which  they  use  when 
they  murder  people.  Phansiagar  means  a 
strangle,  and  they  use  a  phansi,  or  noose,  which 
they  throw  over  the  necKs  of  those  whom  they 
intend  to  plunder,  and  strangle  them.  These 
Phansiagars  are  composed  of  all  castes,  Hin- 
doos, Monammedans,  Pariahs,  and  Chandellars. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
never  destroy  the  children  of  those  whom  they 
rob  and  murder.  These  children  they  take 
care  of,  and  bring  them  up  to  tiicir  own  hor- 
rible mode  of  life.  They  always  murder  those 
whom  they  rob,  acting  upon  the  maxim,  *  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales.'  A  .gang  of  these  rob- 
bers varies  from  a  dozen  to  sixty  or  seventy 
persons.  These  divide  into  small  parties. 
Those  whom  they  murder  are  travelers  whom 
they  happen  to  meet  on  the  road.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  of  a  gang  will  take  up  their  sta- 
tion in  a  choultry,  or  place  where  tne  traveler 
stops,  and  while  he  sleeps  they  rouse  him  from 
his  sleep,  and  cast  the  noose  over  his  head  and 
kill  him.  It  takes  two  persons  to  kill  a  man. 
One  casts  the  noose  over  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately tightens  it  with  all  his  strength ;  the 
other  strikes  him  on  the  joint  of  the  knees  as 
he  rises,  which  causes  him  to  fall  backwards. 
After  he  has  fallen  they  kick  him  on  the  tem- 
ples till  he  dies,  which  is  usually  in  a  minute, 
rhey  never  commit  a  murder  until  they  have 
taken  every  precaution  not  to  be  found  out^ 
They  will  follow  a  traveler  for  weeks,  if  neces- 
sary, before  they  destroy  him.  After  they 
have  murdered  him,  they  gash  the  body  all 
over  and  bury  it  They  gash  it  that  it  may 
not  swell  and  cause  cracks  to  take  place  in  the 
ground,  which  might  cause  the  jackalls  to  dig 
down  to  the  body,  and  thus  expose  their  guUt 
If  a  doff  accompanies  the  person,  they  always 
kill  it,  Test  the  faithful  creature  should  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  his  master.  They  think  it  to 
be  a  very  good  act  to  give  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der, which  they  get  when  they  murder  a  per- 
son, to  their  goddess.  If  they  fail  to  put  nim 
to  death  according  to  their  rules,  they  suppose 
that  they  have  made  her  angry,  and  they  make 
offerings  to  her,  that  she  may  be  appeased. 
Thus,  their  religion  teaches  them  to  commit 
the  blackest  of  crimes. 

The  reason  whv  this  people  gash  and  bury  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  murder,  is  as  follows  : 
They  say  that  the  goddess  used  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  burving  the  corpses  of  their  victims  by 
eating  them,  thus  screeniog  the  murderers  from 
all  chance  of  being  found  out.  Once,  after  the 
murder  of  a  traveler,  the  body  was,  as  usual, 
left  unburied.  One  of  the  Phansiagars  em« 
ployed,  unguardedly  looking  behind  him,  saw 
the  goddess  in  the  act  of  feasting  on  it.  This 
made  her  so  angry,  that  she  vow^  never  again 
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to  devour  a  body  slaoghtered  by  tnem,  they 
having  by  this  one  act  of  cariosity  forfeited 
her  favor.  However,  as  an  eqaivaleni  for 
withdrawing  her  patronage,  she  plucked  one 
of  the  fangs  from  ner  celestial  jaw,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  sa3ring  that  they  might  use  it  as  a 
pickaxe,  which  would  neva  wear  oi.t.  She 
then  opened  her  side,  and  pulled  out  one  of 
her  ribs,  which  she  gave  tnem  for  a  knife, 
whose  edge  nothing  could  blunt.  Having 
done  this  she  stoop^^  down,  and  tore  'off  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  which  she  gave  them  for  a 
noose,  declaring  that  it  woulof  never  fail  to 
strangle  any  person  about  whose  throat  it 
might  be  cast  She,  moreover,  commanded 
them  to  ga^  and  bury  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  they  destroyed. 

The  Phansiagars  bring  up  their  children  to 
iheir  own  profession.  To  learn  this  the  boy  is 
placed  mi&r  the  care  of  a  tutor.  Sometimes 
nis  father  is  his  teacher.  By  him  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  just  as  proper  to  murder  a  man  as  it 
is  to  kill  a  snidce  which  lies  in  his  path,  and 
would  bite  him  as  he  passes.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted at  first  to  see  tne  murders,  but  merely 
a  dead  body ;  his  mind  being  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  sight  After  tnis,  the  dreadful 
secret  of  his  trade  is,  by  degrees,  told  him. 
When  he  expresses  a  wish  to  be  engaged  in 
this  horrid  business,  they  tell  him  all  about  it 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  allowed  a  small  part 
of  the  plunder,  in  order  that  his  desire  to  com- 
mit these  murders  may  be  increased,  as  it  is 
only  by  murder  that  the  plunder  is  obtained. 
He  is  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  assist  in 
some  things  while  the  murder  is  taking  place  ; 
or  is  aUowed  to  be  present  to  see  how  the  busi- 
ness is  managed.  It  is  not,  however,  until  he 
becomes  a  man  that  he  is  permitted  to  apply  the 
noose.  To  attain  this  privilege,  he  usually 
devotes  eight  or  ten  years.  Before  he  can 
commit  a  murder,  his  tutor  must  present  him 
with  a  noose.  This  sets  him  loose  upon  the 
world,  as  a  licensed  murderer.  When  tne  tutor 
is  about  to  give  him  the  noose,  he  takes  him 
apart,  and  solemnly  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  use 
it  with  skin,  as  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  his 
earning  his  food,  and  as  his  safety  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used.  After  he 
receives  it,  he  tries  his  skill  in  strangling  a 
person,  the  first  opportunity  that  occurs. 

By  the  course  oi  education  which  tiie  Phan- 
Biagars  undergo,  they  become  so  fond  of  their 
dr^ful  occupation,  that  nothing  can  induce 
them  to  (rait  it  Some  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service  have 
shown  this,  by  returning  to  their  business  when 
an  opportunity  offered  of  successful  enterprise. 

W  hen  the  Phansiagars  become  old,  they  do 
not  quit  the  service ;  but  act  as  watchers,  and 
decoy  the  traveler,  by  some  false  tale  of  dis- 
tress, into  some  distant  place,  where  he  is  mur- 
dered. 

Women  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  soci- 
ety of  these  plunderers,  and  on  some  occasions 


ai«  aUowod  to  ai^Iy  llie  noose,  lliey  select  a 
handsome  g^l,  and  place  her  in  a  convenient 
spot,  where,  by  her  beauty,  or  by  a  fatoe 
story  of  distress,  she  may  aecoy  some  unsus- 
pecting traveler,  and  be  the  means  of  his  de- 
struction. *  Should  he  be  on  horseback,  she 
will  induce  him  to  take  her  n^  behind  him, 
after  which,  when  an  opportunity  oflfers,  she 
throws  the  noose  over  his  head,  leaps  from  tiie 
horse,  drags  him  to  the  ground  and  strangles 
him.  Some  time  since,  it  happened  that  a 
horseman  of  Ooorg,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
was  passing  by  a  spot  where  one  of  these  in- 
teresting-looking girls  was  stationed.  She 
told  him  a  piteous  story  of  having  been  robbed, 
and  badly  treated,  and  begged  him  to  assist 
her.  Feeling  sorry  for  her,  he  offered  to  take 
her  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  thus  assist 
her  a  few  miles  on  her  joum^.  She  expressed 
much  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  mounted. 
Soon  afterwards,  she  suddenly  passed  a  noose 
over  his  head,  and,  drawing  it  with  all  her 
might,  endeavored  to  pull  him  from  his  saddle. 
At  this  moment  a  number  of  Phansiagars 
started  frt>m  the  neighboring  thicket  and  sur- 
rounded him.  The  murderess  then  slipped 
from  the  horse ;  but  the  Coorg  striking  nis 
heels  into  the  horse's  side,  it  threw  out  its 
hind  legs  with  gpreat  violence,  and  struck  the 
girl  to  the  ground,  who  immediately  let  go  the 
cord.  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  cutting 
his  way  through  the  robbers,  effected  his 
escape.  He  wounded  two  of  Uiem  severely. 
These  men  were  shortly  afterwards  taken,  and, 
through  their  means,  twelve  others  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  king  of 
Coorg,  including  the  ffirl  who  attempted  the 
murder.    They  were  all  put  to  death. 

4.  A  stop  lias  been  put,  in  a  good  d^^ree,  to 
the  Meriah  sacrifices  in  the  extensive  hill- 
tracts  of  Orissa.  It  was  not  until  the  military 
operations  of  the  British  took  place  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Goomsoor,  in  1836  and  1837,  that 
the  cruel  rite  of  immolating  human  beings  in 
these  places  was  brought  to  light,  and  it  was 
not  until  that  time  that  the  first  victims  des- 
tined for  sacrifice  were  taken  from  them. 
Captain  Millar  was  the  honored  instrument  in 
rescuing  them.  They  were  twelve  in  number. 
His  services  were  acknowledged  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  by  the  Madras  Government: 
"  Captain  Millar  will  realize  in  his  own  mind 
an  ample  reward  for  his  most  commendable 
conduct,  in  having  rescued  twelve  victims 
destined  for  those  horrible  sacrifices,  as  the 
gratifying  reflection  of  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  so  many  human  bemss  from  a  cruel 
and  untimely  death  cannot  fail,  at  all  times, 
to  be  a  source  of  genuine  happiness  to  him. 
The  discretion,  however,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  effect  his  humane  purpose,  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  and  most  unqualified  approbor 
tion  of  government" 

In  the  year  1838,  Captain  Campbell  rescued 
a  much  larger  number.    He  writes,  "  I  have 
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been  most  fortonate  in  my  late  ezpeditioii 
among  the  wild  Khuads  of  Goomsoor^  and 
have  rescued  no  lees  than  one  hundred  and  three 
children  of  varions  ages,  who  were  intended 
for  sacrifice  by  these  barbarians.  The  chil- 
dren are  now  at  headrqnarters,  and  form  a 
most  interesting  group ;  happy  such  of  them 
as  were  aware  of  their  situation,  in  having 
escaped  the  fiEtte  which  awaited  them." 

I  am  acquainted  with  Captain  Mac  Yiccar, 
who  is  one  of  the  Briti^  agents  "  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifices  and  female  infan- 
ticide in  the  hill  tracts  of  Orissa."  I  learned 
from  him  that  the  whole  number  of  victims 
who  had  been  rescued,  up  to  the  time  when  I 
saw  him,  from  those  hill  tracts,  amounted  to 
more  than  1,900.  Of  these,  no  less  than  500 
were  rescued  by  himself  and  his  assistant,  Cap- 
tain Frye,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Since  my  interview  with  Captain  MacViccar, 
which  was  in  the  year  1851,  other  victims  have 
l^een  rescued. 

There  are  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tensive hill  districts  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
luding, and  their  manner  of  ofiering  up  these 
sacribces  have  been  various  also.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  quotations  from  a  little  book  before 
me,  to  show  how  the  Elhunds  were  in  the  habit 
of  ofifering  up  their  victims.  "  When  the  day 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  ar- 
rives, the  Khunds  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
th^  country,  dressed  in  their  finery ;  some  with 
bear  skins  thrown  over  their 'shoulders ;  others 
with  the  tails  of  peacocks  flowing  behind  them, 
and  the  long,  winding  feather  of  the  iungle- 
cock  waving  over  their  heads.  Thus  decked, 
they  dance,  leap,  rejoice,  beat  drums,  and  play 
on  an  instrument  not  unlike  in  sound  to  the 
highland-pipe.  In  the  afternoon,  the  priest 
with  the  aia  of  an  assistant  proceeds  to  fasten 
a  man  or  a  woman,  or  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  a  post 
which  has  been  fimly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Around  this  post  stand  hundreds  of  tliose 
Khunds  with  knives  in  their  hands.  At  an 
appointed  signal  they  rush  upon  the  poor 
creature  and  try  who  can  cut  the  first  piece  of 
flesh  from  his  bones.  Great  value  is  attached 
to  the  first  morsel  cut  out  from  his  body,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  possess  greater  virtues.  This  is 
buried  in  the  earth  before  sunset'' 

In  Guddapore  a  difierent  sacrifice  precedes 
this.  A  trench,  seven  feet  long,  is  dug;  over 
which  a  human  body  is  suspend^  alive,  by  the 
neck  and  feet,  which  are  fastened  with  ropes 
to  stakes  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  each 
end  of  the  excavation,  so  that  to  prevent 
strangulation  he  is  compelled  to  support  him- 
self with  his  hands  over  each  side  of  his  grave. 
The  presiding  priest,  after  performing  various 
.  ceremonies  in  honor  of  their  goddess,  takes  an 
axe  and  inflicts  six  cuts,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  feet  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  repeatr 
ing  the  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth, 
Kondi,.  Rendi,  Mungee,  Kalge,  Chind,  Sajgi, 
and  at  the  seventh,  Argi,  cuts  off  his  he«ui. 


The  body  falls  isto  into  the  pit  and  is  covered 
with  earth. 

Captain  Mac  Yiccar  gave  me  an  account  ot 
other  districts,  where  these  sacrifices  are  per- 
forined  in  a  difierent  manner.  ^  Some  destroy 
their  victims  by  heavy  blows  from  the  metal 
bangles,  which  they  purchase  at  the  fair8,/and 
wear  on  these  occasions.  If  the  poor  creature 
is  not  killed  by  two  or  three  of  these  heavy 
blows  inflicted  on  his  head,  they  strangle  him 
with  a  cleft  bamboo,  which  they  slip  over  his 
neck.  Others  destroy  their  victims  oy  placing 
them  on  the  ground  bound  hand  and  feet,  with 
their  faces  downward,  and  by  throwing  large 
stones  violently  on  the  back  of  their  necks, 
until  life  becomes  extinct 

"  In  Patna  the  people  do  not  use  much  of  the 
flesh  of  their  victims,  frequently  none  at  all. 
In  some  districts  they  cut  out  the  liver,  in 
others  the  lungs,  and  after  chopping  them  up 
in  small  pieces,'  bury  them.  It  is  customary 
among  some  tribes  to  draw  a  cup  full  of  blood 
from  the  body,  and  each  family  takes  a  little 
of  it  and  sprinkles  it  on  the  floor  of  their 
houses.  While  doing  this  they  implore  bless- 
ings on  their  households  and  on  their  fields.'' 

The  victims  whom  the  Khunds  sacrifice  are 
generally  bought  or  stolen  from  the  low  coun- 
try, and  sold  to  them.  Sometimes  they  escape 
from  their  owners  and  thus  are  saved  from 
death.  After  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Khund  country,  a  female  found  her  way 
to  the  coUector's  camp  with  fetters  on  her  legs. 
She  had  escaped  from  those  who  had  charge 
of  her,  and  said  that  she  had  been  sold  by  her 
own  brother  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed, 

I  will  mention  the  case  of  another  individual 
who  escaped  from  the  Elhunds,  and  this  case 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  the  hills  to  assist  in 
establishing  and  superintending  schools.  II  is 
name  is  Joy  Sin^.  He  had  witnessed  one  of 
these  sacrifices  by  stealth.  He  had  seen  a 
child  put  in  the  cleft  of  a  small  tree  which  had 
been  split  for  the  purpose.  He  had  seen 
how  the  child  was  held  fast  in  that  position, 
by  the  split  parts  of  the  tree  having  closed 
upon  its  body ;  and  while  it  was  thus  secured, 
he  had  seen  the  flesh  cut  from  its  bones.  We 
shall  not  therefore  wonder  that  he  was  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  meeting  such  a 
doom.  Neither  shall  we  wonder  at  his  deter- 
mination to  make  the  very  last  possible  efibrt 
to  free  himself  from  the  hands  ot  his  intended 
murderers.  The  effort  was  made,  but  it  was, 
at  first,  unsuccessful.  After  traveling  for  two 
days  through  the  jungle,  he  was  recaptured  by 
his  owners  and  put  in  irons.  His  courage 
however  did  not  fail.  He  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  to  escape,  though  he  could 
only  crawl  along,  in  consequence  of  the  irons 
on  his  legs.  Thus  fettered,  he  traveled  for  two 
days  and  two  nights,  and  when  he  had  just 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  again 
espied  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    Pra 
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yidentially  Captain  Millar,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  had  encamped  near  the  place 
where  he  was.  To  this  encampment  he  hasten- 
ed with  all  the  speed  which  he  could  command, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  behind  him,  and  happi- 
ly he  reached  it  in  safety.  On  his  arrival  he 
endeavored  to  make  known  his  tale  of  woe  by 
his  looks  and  his  tears,  and  those  looks  and 
tears  spoke  a  language  which  this  officer  could 
not  misunderstand.  His  irons  Were  taken  off 
and  he  was  once  more  free. 

Of  the  children  rescued  from  the  Khunds 
and  others,  many  have  been  sent  by  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  missionary  schools.  Con- 
nected with  a  station,  where  a  very  dear  fellow- 
laborer  of  mine— the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson — 
resides,  a  station  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  first  range  of  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
Khunds,  there  are  two  schools,  one  for  the 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls  who  have  been 
rescued  from  this  wretched  people.  Though 
not  altogether  in  place,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  mentioning  an  interesting  case  or  two 
of  children  in  conbection  with  the  subject 
which  is  now  before  us. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  number  of  these  rescued 
victims  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Mission 
house,  on  their  wa^  to  the  sea-coast.  The 
children  of  the  schools  went  out  to  see  them. 
Belonging  to'the  female  school  there  was  a  lit- 
tle gin,  who  thought  that  she  recognized  her 
brother  among  the  strangers.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  seen  coming  forward,  leading  him 
by  the  hand,  and  was  heard  exclaiming  with 
joy,  "  I  have  found  my  brother."  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son said  to  her,  '*  How  do  you  know  that  he  is 
your  brother  ?  Perhaps  you  arc  mistaken." 
<*  0  no,  papa,"  said  she,  **  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  gate,  that  he 
looked  just  like  a  little  brother  I  had  when  I 
was  taken  from  my  home,  only  he  was  smoUer. 
So  I  said  to  myself,  if  he  is  my  brother  he 
will  know  his  own  name.  So  I  called  out 
Pod  I  Pod  I  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  came 
running  to  my  arms."  And  this  sister  wept 
over  her  little  brother,  and  kissed  him,  and  at 
last  catching  him  up,  she  bore  him  away  to 
her  school-room. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton  relates  the  case  of  two 
brothers  who  met  under  similar  circumstances. 
They  had  both  been  sold  at  different  times 
to  the  Khunds,  for  sacrifices,  by  their  unnatural 
uncle. 

Among  the  victims  formerly  rescued  from 
the  Khunds,  there  was  a  very  awkward  lad, 
who  was  called  David.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  instruct  him,  but  he  was  so  stupid 
that  all  efforts  appeared  to  be  useless.  At 
last  he  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  sweeping 
the  premises  of  the  Mission  house.  "  At  this 
time,"  says  Mr.  Sutton,  "  our  school  was  very 
full,  and  many  of  the  young  natives  had  been 
converted.  AH  at  once  a  ray  of  intelligence 
fiecmed  to  break  upon  the  mind  of  poor  Da- 
vid.   He  seemed  suddenly  to  be  possessed  of 


new  facalties.  All  were  astonished  at  his  un- 
derstanding and  his  answers.  He  now  applied 
himself  so  diligently,  and  was  profited  so  much 
by  the  instruction  afforded,  that  he  was  subse- 
quently received  into  the  diurch.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  taken  into  the  printing-office, 
and  as  he  made  rapid  advances  in  ms  new 
business,  he  was  made  a  compoutor.  While 
thus  engaged,  and  amazing  us  all  by  his  sud* 
den  proficiency,  there  appeared  on  his  skin 
numerous  white  spots^the  first  indications  of 
leprosy,  a  very  common  and  also  a  very  fatal 
disease  in  India.  We  sent  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  every  care  was  taken  of  him ;  but  each  of 
the  white  spots  became  a  putrid  ulcer,  and  his 
limbs  were  much  eaten  away.  Nothing  could 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  malady,  or  save  his 
life,  and  as  there  was  danger  that  he  mi^ht 
communicate  his  disease  to  others,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  the  doctor  directed  that 
he  should  be  kept  by  himself.  A  tent  was 
'provided  for  him,  from  which  he  would  creep 
at  service  time  to.  the  door  of  the  meeting- 
room  and  join  in  the  service.  A  more  inter- 
ested listener  I  never  beheld.  One  day  I  went 
with  my  wife  to  pay  him  a  visit  He  was 
stretched  on  his  mat.  His  Testament  was 
close  to  his  side.  His  hymn  book  was  in  his 
hand,  and  we  saw  that  his  attention  had  been 
rivited  on  the  following  verses : 

"Of  aU  that  deeka  the  field  or  bover, 
Thou  art  the  fairest,  atreetect  flower  \ 
Then,  blessed  Jesua,  let  not  me 
In  thjr  kind  heart  forgotten  be. 

"  Day  after  day  youth^i  joys  decay, 
Death  waits  to  seise  the  trembling  prey ; 
Then,  bleesed  Jesos,  let  not  me 
In  thy  kind  heart  forgotten  be." 

When  we  left  his  tent,  my  wife  said  to  mo 
with  ^reat  emphasis  and  emotion,  "  There  lies 
an  heir  of  glory,  for  though  like  Lazarus  he  is 
full  of  sores,  like  Lazarus  also,  he  is  rich  in 
assured  hope."  I  could  not  but  concur  in  the 
remark. 

Soon  after  this  the  spirit  of  this  afflicted  but 
happy  youth  took  its  flight,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour, 
rescued  by  the  British  from  the  bands  of  the 
cruel  Khunds,  and  rescued  from  eternal  tor- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  having  been  sold 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed. 

5.  The  law  which  declares  that  a  native 
shall  forfeit  his  paternal  inheritance  by  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  has  been  abrogated.  This 
was  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  this  land,  and  I  need  hardly 
add  that  this  abrogation  is  a  very  powerful 
blow  to  Hindooism. 

6.  Caste,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  India,  has  in  some  degree 
been  put  down.  The  government  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it  in  the  army.  The  Pariahs  and 
the  Brahmins  are  made  to  stand  side  by  side 
when  employed  on  duty.  The  government  also 
disregara  it  in  their  educational  institutions. 
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Y.  In  tlie  conrtfi  tlie  practice  of  swearing  is 
in  wme  places  changed^  the  Bible  being  sab- 
Btitnted  ror  the  water  of  the  Ganges :  or  the 
witnesses  make  only  a  declaration  that  thej 
win  speak  the  tmth.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
all  snch  changes  are  nndennining  the  faith  of 
this  people. 

I  nave  now  mentioned  a  few  Hiings  to  show 
yon  that  India  is  in  a  mnch  better  condition  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  labor  than  it  was 
when  yon  and  I  commenced  life ;  and  if  we 
farther  take  into  consideration  the  patronage 
and  the  snpport  which  missionaries  receive  in 
their  work  rrom  the  British  government,  what 
greater  encoara9;ement8  can  Christians  at  home 
need  to  maJce  this  land  a  prominent  field  for 
their  exertions?  This  latter  consideration 
shonld  not  be  overlooked.  I  have  again  and 
again  said  that  if  we  were  not  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  oar  lives  would 
not  be  safe— humanly  speaking — for  an  hour. 
But  I  have  said  enough.  O  that  the  misery 
and  dying  groans  of  the  180,000,000  of  India 
might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  voung  men 
of  our  churches  in  America,  and  constrain 
them  to  flee  to  their  help  before  it  shall  be  too 
late  I  Is  it  not  enough  that  so  many  myriads 
have  already  taken  up  their  abode  in  hell  fo^- 
ever?         Very  sincerely,        J.  Scudder. 

HITIA A  :  A  station  of.  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  Tahiti,  South  Seas. 

HOB  ART  TOWN :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Imin  Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 
The  town  is  delightfully  situated  upon  two 
hills,  between  which  there  runs  a  fine  stream 
of  water  from  the  heights  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  towers  above  it 

HOLAPOOR :  The  capital  of  an  indepen- 
dent state  in  Southern  Hindostan,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  550^00.  It  is  130  miles  south  of 
Ahmednnggur,  and  60  miles  south  of  Satara. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  1852,  no  missionary  labor  having 
ever  before  been  performed  there. 

HOME  MISSIONS :  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  m  the 
destitute  portions  of  our  own  country,  planting 
new  churches  in  places  where  the  people  are 
not  able  to  do  it  themselves,  and  aiaiog  feeble 
churches  to  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  Qoe- 
pel.  And  this  work  is  increasiDg  in  interest 
and  magnitnde  as  our  territory  is  expanding, 
and  the  destitute  classes  of  otir  population  are 
multiplying  by  the  immigration  of  hordes  of 
ignorant  and  unevangeli»ed  foreigners.  Not 
only  the  papists  of  Europe,  bat  even  the  hea- 
then from  Asia,  are  coming  to  our  shores ;  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pagoda  as  well  as 
the  cathedral  established  among  us,  we  must 
meet  the  case  by  the  most  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace  to  our  whole  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  significant  Providence  that  is 
casting  upon  our  shores  these  unevangelized 
multitudes,  just  at  the  time  when  we  have 
arrived  at  such  national  maturity  and  strength 
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as  to  be  able  to  bear  them,  and  when  we  not 
only  have  the  means  of  giving  them  the  Gos- 
pel, but  are  considering  how  we  may  most 
easily  and  successfully  send  it  to  all  nations. 

**  It  was  about  three^uarters  of  a  centarr 
after  the  landing  of  the  rilgrims  at  Plymoutn 
b«'»ft)re  anything  answering  to  our  present  idea 
of  Home  Missions  was  attempted,  or  in  fact 
needed.  Churches  were  all  the  while  slowly 
colonizing,  as  new  settlements  were  rising; 
but  always  through  a  self-flustaining  process. 
In  the  most  missionary  aspect  of  the  work,  it 
was  the  bestowraent  of  a  minister  upon  a  new 
congregation,  by  some  older  church  that  had 
furnished  itself  with  tvx).  In  this  way  an  ap- 
plication was  answered  that  came  to  Boston  in 
1642,  from  "certain  well  disposed  people  in 
the  upper  and  newlv  settled  parts  of  Virginia, 
bewailing  their  sad  condition  for  want  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  entreating  a 
supply  of  faithful  ministers,  whom,  upon  expe- 
rience of  their  gifts  and  godliness,  they  might 
call  to  office."  The  request  was  read  on  "  lec- 
ture day  "  in  Boston ;  and  after  long  consulta- 
tion and  prayer,  it  seemed  good  to  the  elders 
of  the  churches  to  recommend  two  of  their 
number,  Rev.  Me&srs.  Knolls  of  Watertown 
and  Thompson  of  Braintree — each  of  which 
had  a  teaching  colleague — to  go  on  this  mis- 
sion ;  and  they  were  accordingly  dismissed  by 
their  people,  and  went.* 

"  A  nearer  approach  to  Home  Missions  waa 
made  about  the  year  1695,  when  several  of  the 
98  churches  then  in  Massachusetts  were  found 
to  be  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace 
and  unable  to  procure  them ; — a  circumstance 
not  more  distressing  to  the  vacant  churches 
themselves,  than  it  was  anpalling  to  the  guar- 
dians of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  archives 
of  the  State  are  to  be  found  about  50  applica- 
tions from  feeble  parishes,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  between  1695  and  1711 ;  and  a 
record  of  as  many  appropriations,  amoimting 
in  all  to  nearly  £1,000,  for  their  relief  in  sus- 
taining the  ministry.  This  plan,  of  course^ 
could  not  continue. 

"  The  Society  for  Propagating  theGospel  among  * 
the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America^  waa 
founded  in  1787,  and  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  incorporated  missionary  society  in 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  gentlemen, 
residing  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that  year 
received  a  commission  frofn  the  *  Society  in 
Scotland  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,' 
to  superintend  funds  which  they  had  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
this  country.  *  This  Board  of  CoramissionerSp 
emulous  to  cooperate  with  their  foreign  breth- 
ren in  a  cause  so  benevolent  and  honorable  to 
the  Christian  character,  not  only  as  their 
agents,  but  also  as  principals,  by  raising  funds 
in  America  for  the  like  purpose,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  similar  to  that  in  Scot*  ^ 


*  Winthrop's  Joarnal,  VoL  II.  p.  78. 
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land/  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation. 
At  their  request  the  Legislatnre  also  granted 
a  brief  for  a  contribution  in  dl  Uie  Congrega- 
tional churches  tlut>nghout  the  State, — ^wbich, 
however,  yielded  but  $1,561.  A  larger  sum 
was  soon  after  obtained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Society.  In 
about  16  years  the  fond  had  increased  to 
$23,417,  and  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
$1,145  ; — which,  since  that  time,  has  been  ex- 
pended partly  among  the  Indians  in  different 
sections  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
partly  in  new  settlements,  furnishing  misuon- 
aries  and  Bibles,  and  supporting  charity 
schools. 

"  The  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  though 
not  instituted  till  1798,  "  may  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  from  1792 ;" 
for  the  (General  Association,  which  at  first 
composed  the  Society,  obtained  permission 
that  year  from  the  Legislature  to  raise  funds 
for  missionary  purposes.  Indeed,  several  mis- 
sionaries are  known  to  have  gone  into  Ver- 
mont and  Western  New  York  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  that  body  as  early  as  1788.  And 
there  is  traditional  authority  for  believing  that 
the  <  grain  of  mustard  seed '  from  which  this 
fruitful  tree  has  grown,  n^as  a  donation  of 
three  dollars,  which  a  poor  but  pious  woman 
put  into  her  pastor's  hand  for  a  missionary 
use.  Not  knowing  through  what  channel  to 
ajpproprinte  the  gift  so  as  to  answer  the  donor's 
purpose,  he  took  it  with  him  to  the  General 
Association,  and  sought  counsel  of  his  breth- 
ren ;  which  result<^  in  this  missionary  move- 
ment, whose  original  object  was,  'to  Chris^ 
tlanize  the  heathen  in  North  America,  and  to 
support  and  promote  Christian  knowledge  in 
the  new  settlements  within  the  United  States.' 

'*  The  Berkshire  and  Columbia  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1798  for  the  purpose  of 
'propagating?  the  Grospel  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, and  among  heatnen  nations.'  Its  first 
name  was  'The  Congregational  Missionary 
Society  originat.ed  in  the  counties  of  Berkshire 
^ass.)  ana  Columbia  (N.  Y.) ;'  and  for  a 
^w  years  it  received  about  an  equal  share  of 
patronage  from  each  State.  Subsequently 
most  of  the  New  York  members  became  asso- 
ciated with  other  organizations.  When  this 
Society  assumed  an  auxiliary  relation  to  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  had 
expended  about  $13,000  in  sustaining,  on  an 
average,  four  missionaries  per  annum,  under  a 
commission  for  three  months  each — or  one 
minister  through  the  year — besides  a  generous 
distribution  of  books  on  the  missionary  fields, 
and  the  establishment  of  nearly  twenty  '  cha- 
ritable libraries.' 

"  The  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  was 
instituted  in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of '  sending 
missionaries  to  destitute  towns,  parishes  and 
societies  within  this  State,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  same.'  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  distribution  of  religious  books.    It  is  now 


anxiliaiy  to  the  American  Home  Wamaamj 
Society ;  and  besides  supplving  the  necesaitieB 
within  its  own  bounds,  takes  part  eadi  year 
in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  West 

"  The  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  waa  insti- 
tuted at  Northamptcm,  Mass.,  in  1802,  whose 
'  object  and  business,'  as  stated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, is  '  to  promote  the  preaching  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  of  Jeaoa  Christ  among 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  new  settlements  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  aboriginai  naiions  of 
the  continent'  At  first  the  Society  covered 
the '  Old  County  of  Hampdiire,'  from  which 
Hampden  and  Franklin  counties  have  since 
been  separated,  and  now  sustain  their  own  cha- 
ritable associations.  By  obtiuning  from  be- 
nevolent individuals  'promissory  notes  with 
good  securities^'  a  permanent  fund  was  early 
created,  which  has  since  been  increased  by 
legacies.  The  income  from  this  fund,  together 
with  the  annual  collections,  usually  amoonts 
to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  which  is 
paid  in  part  to  the  American  Home  Misuon- 
ary  Society,  and  in  part  to  the  Maasachuaetts 
Home  Missionary  Society,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  on  which  its  present  auxiliary  connection 
is  baaed.  Previously  to  1827,  its  independent 
disbursements  amounted  to  $33,000  for  mis- 
sionary service,  and  about  $10,000  in  the  par- 
chase  and  distribution  of  Bibles  and  otiier  re- 
ligious books.  Its'  missionaries  labored  chiefly 
in  Western  New  York  and  in  Maine,  from 
four  to  six  men  being  under  commission  from 
three  to  six  months  each,  on  an  average,  per 
annum. 

"  The  Masaachutetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  was  instituted  in  1803, 
'  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  promoting 
evangelical  truth  and  piety ;  in  the  first  place, 
by  a  clvuitable  distribution  of  religious  books 
and  tracts  among  poor  and  pious  Christians, 
and  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  new  towns 
and  plantations ;  and  secondly,  by  supporUng 
charity  schools^  and  pious  missionaries  in 
places  where  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
are  sparingly  enjoved.'  The  first  distribution 
of  books  was  made  in  1804.  The  first  mis- 
sionary was  employed  in  1811 ;  and  during  the 
subsequent  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  resources  of 
the  Society,  amounting  sometimes  to  $2,000 
per  annum,  were  expended  in  circulating  books 
andin  helping  partially  supplied  churches  to 
a  permanent  ministry.  These  labors  were  be- 
stowed in  various  parts  of  New  England,  but 
more  especially  in  New  Hampshire.  As  its 
original  objects  are  now  reached  through  the 
Home  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies,  its 
present  income  is  small,  and  is  expended  in 
supplying  destitute  Sabbatlhschools  with  li- 
braries. 

"  The  Bhode  Idand  Home  Missionary  Society 
arose  about  the  same  time ;  the  Maine  Mieston- 
ary  Society  in  1807  ;  and  the  VemwU  Domeetic 
Missionary  Society  in  1818  ;— all  of  them  hav- 
ing similar  objects,  and  all  now  sustaining  aa 
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nziliary  Tdaiion  to  the  Ambbioah  Hon  Mis- 
isDNABT  Soomrr. 

**  Ths  Miumckiuetts  Misnonary  Society  was 
fonned  in  Boston,  May  28, 1799  ;  tbeonginai 
<ribject  of  whioh  was,  '  to  dififuae  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  other  people,  in 
tiie  remote  parts  of  oor  ooontry,  where  Uhrist 
18  seldom  or  never  preached.'  Bat,  lutving 
Babseqnently  become  strictly  a  domestic  mis- 
sionary society,  the  name  was  (in  1844)  chfing- 
ed  to  the  McatachusdU  Home  Missionary  Society. 

*^The  Domestic  Missionary  Sodetu  of  Massa- 
ikttsetts  Proper  was  formed  by  the  General  As- 
sociation in  1818,  to  operate  exclosiyely  within 
the  State  of  Massachnaetts.  On  the  formation 
of  the  American  Hom^  Missionary  Society,  in 
1826«  these  societies  nnited,  and  became  anx- 
iliazy  to  the  American  Society,  confining  their 
operations  to  Massachnsetts.  At  this  time, 
one  of  them  had  25  missionaries,  mostly  in 
Maine,  and  the  other  about  the  same  number 
in  Maasachoaetts."* 

Ihe  Pre^yUrian  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  missionary  body  from  its  organiza*- 
tion,  in  1706,  to  the  present  time.  For  the 
ftst  ten  yeaxB  of  its  existence,  its  operations 
were  conducted  by  the  original  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  under  whose  direction  snch  min- 
Mas  as  could  be  had  went  out  into  the  waste 
^aees,  making  known  the  Gospel.  In  1717 
the  orersight  of  the  missionary  work  was 
transtbnred  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and 
after  24  years  of  labor,  in  the  year  1741,  the 
oven^ht  was  giyen  to  the  Synods  of  Philor 
delpfaia  and  New  York  united,  and  remained 
with  these  bodies  until  the  formation  of  the 
Goieral  Assembly,  in  1789. 

The  business  of  domestic  missions  was  con- 
ducted by  the  General  .Assembly,  as  a  body, 
from  1789  to  1802,  but  the  work  haying  be- 
come extended,  and  increasing  yearly,  the  as- 
sembly appointed  a  "standing  committee  of 
miai^ons,"  and  that  committee  made  its  first 
annual  TC»)ort  in  May,  1803.  In  1816,  the 
s^le  of  this  committee  was  chan^  for  that 
or  "  The  Board  of  Missions,"  which  name  it 
BtiU  retains.  *<The  Board,  therefore,  is  no 
new  creation,  but  the  old  stending  committee 
of  missions,  under  a  new  name,  and  with  en- 
larged membership  and  powers."  The  Board 
now  conaisto  of  60  ministers  and  36  laymen, 
elected  for  four  ^ears,  and  arranged  in  four 
daSBBSy  one  of  which  goes  out  each  year,  when 
a  new  class  is  elected.  And  the  reason  for  the 
election  of  so  large  a  body,  and  those  scatter- 
ed oyer  the  United  Stetes,  is  to  secure  a  quo- 
rum for  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  are  held  in  yarious 
sectionB  of  the  union ;  and  besides  this,  the 
field  is  so  large,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
faaye  two  executiye  committees,  one  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  oth«r  in  Louisyille,  and 
the  oyersight  of  the  seyeral  states  is  diyided 
between  them.-   The  work  of  church  extension 

•  Rot.  J.  S.  Clarke. 


is  also  committed  to  this  Board.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  single  year's  work  will  serye 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished through  its  instrumentality : — ^In  the 
year  ending  Ma^  1,  1853,  the  number  of 
churches  and  missionary  stetions  supplied,  was 
838 :  organized  within  the  year,  32  churches  : 
admissions  to  the  churches  on  examination, 
1643 ;  on  certificate,  1287  ;  total,  2930.  Total 
number  incommuQion  in  these  churches,  19,966. 
The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  in  liiese  con- 
gregations, 432;  scholars,  19^23;  baptisms, 
1876  ;  houses  of  worship  erected  or  finished, 
45.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  as 
the  cost  of  all  these  operations  for  the  year, 
was  about  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  extracts,  from  the  re{>ort  of  the 
Board  for  1854,  give  an  interesting  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  work : — 

'*  in  1828,  the  year  of  the  re-oi^nization  of 
the  Board,  there  were  but  31  missionaries,  and 
an  income  of  82,400  only. 

"  In  1830,  two  years  after,  there  were  198 
missionaries  and  an  income  of  $12,632.  In 
1840,  two  years  after  the  division  of  the  Church, 
and  when  the  parts  were  fairly  separated,  there 
were  256  missionaries,  and  an  income  of 
$40,734.  In  1850,  the  number  of  missionaries 
was  570,  and  the  receipts  were  $67,654  19. 
This  year,  1854,  the  number  of  missionaries  re- 
ported is  523,  and  the  receipts  were  $75,207  80. 

«  Let  us  now  glance  at  tne  expansion  of  our 
Church,  which  has  been  mainly  effected  by 
missionary  labor.  We  will  begin  with  1828. 
the  year  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Board. 

Synodfl.  P^t'rlei.  HinUten.  Ch^ehea.  Members 

182S,   "    "    ' 

1830, 
1840, 
1860, 
1853, 

"  In  this  brief  reference  to  the  fruits  of  mia- 
sionary  labor,  as  seen  in  the  increase  of  Church- 
es, and  Presbyteries,  and  Synods,  we  have  stdd 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  religious  volumes 
and  tracts  distributed  by  our  missionaries 
throughout  our  country,  the  iJbm  of  thousands 
of  children  gathered  by  them  into  Sabbath- 
schools,  the  numerous  Bible  and  catechetical 
classes  they  have  formed,  the  thousands  of  tem- 
perance societies  they  have  organized,  the  nu- 
merous parochial  schools,  academies,  and  colle^ 
they  have  founded,  nor  of  the  yarious  other  in- 
strumentalities wluch  they  have  set  in  motion, 
and  which  are  silently,  but  effectively  producing 
a  harvest  of  immeasurable  good." 

The  following  table  is  worthy  of  study.  It 
tells  its  own  story,  as  to  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  our  Home  Missionaries  ;  and  it  is 
probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Table  showing  the  returns  of  342  missiona- 
ries, laboring  in  29  States  and  territories,  of 
amounts  paid  them  by  both  people  and  Board, 
and  average  salary  in  each  State:  amounts 
paid  in  each  State  by  the  Board,  ai  d  general 


18, 

90, 

1,285, 

1,988, 

148.308. 

M 

98, 

1,491, 

2.158^ 

173,3C9. 

17, 

w. 

1,«16. 

1,878, 

126,583. 

23, 

127, 

1,928, 

2,595, 

207,254 

28, 

148, 

2,189, 

2,879, 

219,263. 
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srerage  salarf  as  paid  by  the  people  and  the 
Board,  and  by  the  Board  alone  lor  the  year 
1853-4. 


1    Alehema 

2.  Arkaneae 

a  OilifornU 

4.  ConDeotieat 

6.  DeUware 

0.  Dist  of  Columbia. 

7.  Florida 

8.  Georgia 

9.  Illinole 

10.  Indiana 

11.  Iowa 

12.  Kentuekj 

18.  Louisiana 

14.  Manrland 

16.  Michigan 

le.  Minnesota 

17.  MifaiMippi 

18.  MisMuri 

19.  New  Jener 

20.  New  York 

21.  North  Garalina.... 

22.  Ohio 

23.  Oregon 

24.  Pennsylvania 

26.  South Ckrolina.... 

26.  Tennesee 

27.  Texas 

28.  Virginia 

29.  WiMonain 

No.  of  Iflaa.  reported. 


k 

1! 

1 

si 

i^ii 

-^1 

ii 

Ill 

2 

$820 

$410 

4 

2|460 

618 

1 

000 

600 

1 

eoo 

600 

2 

1,260 

626 

6 

1,643 

809 

88 

11,846 

869 

89 

16,101 

387 

16 

6,391 

869 

8 

2,780 

848 

1 

060 

661 

IS 

6,977 

498 

6 

2,892 

478 

1 

000 

600 

1 

626 

626 

10 

8,929 

898 

17 

0,896 

876 

88 

16,351 

466 

8 

2,935 

367 

32 

10,484 

828 

2 

826 

413 

67 

22,663 

897 

1 

275 

275 

6 

1,882 

376 

12 

6,266 

622 

24 

10,822 

430 

11 

8,725 

339 

842 

$137,666 

200 
700 

800 

800 
660 
668 

4^668 
4,860 
2,600 
1,820 

260 
2,160 
1,100 

600 

176 
1,780 
2,726 
6,010 
1,026 
8,063 

600 

7,078 

76 

760 
2,760 
8,490 
2,430 

$51,832 


Average  salary  of  missionaries  (from  all  sources)  $403. 
Average  salary  of  missionaries  paid  by  the  Board,  $162. 

American  Home  Missionary  Society, — ^A  de- 
sire having  arisen  for  a  more  general  coo^ra- 
tion,  in  the  prosecution  of  Domestic  Missions, 
on  the  part  of  several  denominations  which 
harmonized  in  doctrinal  views,  preliminary 
meetings  were  held  in  Boston  for  consultation ; 
and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1826,  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
United  Domestic  Missionaiy  Societv  of  New 
York,  inviting  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  which  took  place  in  the  Brick 
Church,  New  York,  May  10,  1826,  when 
the  society  was  formed,  and  a  constitution 
adopted.  At^its  next  anniversary,  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  was  dissolved, 
and  its  life  members  and  life  directors  became 
life  members  and  life  directors  of  the  new  so- 
ciety ;  and  subsequently,  the  several  State  so- 
cieties of  the  New  England  States  became 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  on  the  principle  of  first  supplying  the 
wants  of  their  own  States,  and  paying  over  to 
tiie  American  Society  their  surplus  funds,  their 
missionaries  being  commissioned  by  the  parent 
society. 

This  society  is  composed  of  life  members, 
who  have  become  such  by  the  payment  of  $30, 


who  BOW  mnnber  iieai4y  8000.  IIb  tat  fm^ 
dent  was  Hon.  Stephen  Yaa  Beasselaer,  «f 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  its  first  secretary.  Rev. 
Absalom  Peters.  Its  aflairs  are  manaffed  by  aa 
Executive  Committee  of  14  members,  oletfnmea 
and  laymen,  all  located  in  tiie  city  of  New  x  ork. 

Summary. — The  society  has  existed  for 
tvfenty-eight  years.  The  total  amount  of  re* 
ceipts,  for  this  time,  is  $2,728,363  71.  The 
totel  number  of  missionaiies  employed,  is  about 
5,400.  The  total  number  of  years  of  labor,  m 
1 5,706.  The  total  number  of  preadung  stations 
is  about  4,000.  The  totol  number  of  churches 
that  have  become  self-siqiporting  through  thia 
society's  aid,  is  nearly  1,000.  The  total  of  addi< 
tions  to  the  churches,  is  126,705. 

Interesting  and  important  facts  and  compare 
sons, — When  the  society  concluded  its  first 
yew,  120  out  of  its  169  missionaries  for  l^at 
period,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  had  been  emptoj^ 
ed  in  the  single  State  of  New  York,  and  onf^r 
thirty-three,  or  about  one-fifth  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  largest  item  in  its  receipts  was 
less  than  $6,000,  which  included  all  the  contri- 
butions of  anxiliarv  and  allied  associations. 
Its  foremost  contributor  was  the  ''Qeneva 
Agen(7,"  which  furnished  the  sum  of  $2313 
36.  When  the  society  concluded  its  twenty- 
eighth  year,  153,  or  little  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  its  missionaries  had  been  employed 
during  the  year,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  530  out  of  1047  (or  more  than  one-half^, 
had  labored  at  the  West  Its  foremost  contn* 
butor,  the  Auxiliary  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
alone,raised  more  than  $46,000  (or  $6,000  mora 
than  twice  the  whole  income  of  the  national 
Society  in  1827,)  of  which  over  $38,000  went 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  settlements.  The 
first  vear,  110  years  of  labor  were  performed ; 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year,  870  years.  The 
number  of  Sabbath-school  scholars  now  con- 
nected with  its  churches,  amounts  to  more  than 
65,000.  In  its  last  year,  65  houses  of  worship 
were  built  by  congregations  receiving  its  aid ; 
49  repaired  or  impr^red,  while  88  remain  in 
process  of  erection,  and  20  churcheB  have  built 
parsonages.  The  society  needs  about  200  new 
missionaries,  annually. 

The  direction  of  the  society's  growth  k 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

In  1827,  Ohio  had  16  miasinnariea :  In  1854  110 

«  «  Indiana  "8 
t«  («  niinoia  **  9 
"  «•  Missouri  «  8 
"  •<  Michigan  «  4 
"  1886,WIsoon>ln  «  1 
"    '*      Iow»  '(     % 

"  1847  0»lifomIa  J  „      « 
*"*^»  ftOr^nf        " 

At  the  same  time  its  labors  have  also  been 
much  extended  in  the  older  States. 

Ben^t  to  partievlar  States  and  &<ioni.— It 
is  estimated  that  one^iaif  of  the  churches 
in  New  England  have  received  mission- 
ary aid— most  of  them  from  this  society, 
through  its  auxiliaries ;  and  in  Maine  and  Ver 
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moot,  IhreB/omihs  of  tiie  ohnpches ;  m  Ceatrtl 
Mid  Western  J^ew  York,  fiwsiztkgi  aad  in  the 
states  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  ont  of 
1^00,  aU  b«i  about  60>  or  elevm-tffiB^Uu. 


ne  operatiotis  of  this  society  from  year  to 
year,  its  r^nlar  increase  of  means  and  labors, 
with  the  roolts,  will  all  be  seen  in  the  follow* 
ing 
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Sodatj'i 


1-.1826-27 

2—1827-28 

3^1828-29 

4— 1829--30 

6^1830-31 

6—1831-32 

7—1832-33 

8—1833-34 

9_1834-36 

10—1835-36 

11—1836-37 

12—1837-38 

13— 183&-39 

14-1839-40 

16-*>184(Ma 

ie_1841-42 

17—1848-43 

18—1843-44 

19-^1844-45 

20—1845-46 

21—1846-47 

22—1847-48 

23—1848-49 

24r-1849-60 

25—1860-51 

26—1851-52 

27—1852-53 

28—1853-54 


BAoelptB. 


•18,140. 

20,035.78 

26,997.31 

33,929.44 

48,124.73 

49,422.12 

68,627.17 

78,911.44 

88,863.22 

101,565.15 

85,701.59 

86,522.45 

82,564.63 

78,345.20 

85^1^34 

92^a64 

99312.24 

101,904.99 

121,946.28 

125»124.70 

116,617.94 

140,197.10 

145,925.91 

157,160.78 

15tf,940.25 

160,062.25 

171,734.24 

191,209.07 


76  $13 


,984.17 

17,849.22 

26,814.96 

42,429.50 

47,247.60 

52308.39 

66,277.96 

80,015.76 

83^94.28 

92488.94 

99,529.72 

85,066.26 

82,655,64 

78,533,89 

84,864.06 

94300.14 

98,215.11 

104,276.47 

118,36ai2 

126,19ai5 

119,170.40 

139,233.34 

148,771.67 

145,456,09 

153317.90 

162,831.14 

174,439.24 

184,025.76 


169 

201 

304 

392 

463 

509 

606 

676 

719 

755 

810 

684 

665 

680 

690 

791 

848 

907 

943 

971 

972 

1,006 

1,019 

1,032 

1,065 

1,065 

1,087 

1347 


68 
89 
169 
166 
164 
158 
209 
200 
204 
249 
232 
123 
201 
194 
178 
248 
225 
237 
209 
223 
189 
205 
192 
205 
211 
204 
213 
167 


196 

244 

401 

500 

577 

745 

801 

899 

1,050 

1,000 

1,025 

840 

794 

842 

862 

987 

1347 

1,245 

1,285 

1,453 

1,470 

1447 

1,610 

1,575 

1320 

1348 

2,160 

2,140 


I 
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no 

133 
186 
274 
294 
361 
417 
463 
490 
545 
554 
438 
473 
486 
501 
594 
657 
665 
736 
760 
713 
773 
808 
812 
853 
862 
878 
870 


50 


not  rep 
1,000 
1378 
1359 
2,532 
6,126 
4,284 
2,736 
3300 
3,760 
3,752 
3376 
3320 
4,750 
43I8 
5,614 
8,223 
7393 
4,929 
5,311 
4,400 
5320 
5360 
6382 
6,678 
6320 
6379 
6,025 
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•SI 
4- 

•127 

u^  ^ 
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not  rep 

9  83 

306 

134 

89 

423 

144 

88 

672 

166 

108 

700 

160 

102 

783 

146 

104 

1,148 

159 

109 

Pupils. 

172 

118 

52,000 

170 

116 

65,000 

169 

122 

80,000 

180 

123 

67300 

194 

124 

68300 

175 

124 

60,000 

162 

115 

64,100 

169 

123 

64,300 

169 

119 

68,400 

149 

116 

60,300 

167 

115 

60,000 

160 

126 

76,700 

166 

130 

73,000 

167 

123 

77,000 

180 

138 

83300 

178 

141 

76300 

179 

141 

70,000 

180 

144 

66300 

189 

153 

72,600 

199 

160 

65,400 

212 

171 

/temarfa.— The  inflttenOe  of  this  society,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  estimated  in  figures,  and  is 
Boi  eaaQy  described  in  words.  Its  missionaries 
are  not  merely  pastors  and  preachera>  they  are 
fbonders  of  sehools,  colleges,  and  theological 
seminaries.  They  labor  not  merely  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  conference-room,  and  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying ;  but  thc^  are  abroad  in 
the  world,  laying  the  founoations  of  the 
country's  Aiture,  through  labors,  specific,  and 
direct,  as  well  as  in  the  ffeneral  influences  of 
their  sacred  calling,  and  of  the  religious  insti- 
tutions that  they  buifd. 

Mdkodisl  Home  Mismons, — The  Methodist 
Home  Missions  in  the  United  States  are  those 
sustained  by  the  Makodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Meihodiit  E,  Ckurch  South,  and  the  Pro- 
tatani  Metkoditi  Church.  The  mode  of  operar 
fion  in  raising  and  appropriating  funds  for 
Domestic  Missions  is  so  much  alike  in  each  of 
these  chuFCheS)  that  ons  description  will  do  fbr 


all.  There  is  no  separate  Home  Missionary 
Fund  in  any  of  these  bodies.  What*  they 
raise  for  missions,  is  raised  without  any  par- 
ticular designation.  But  out  of  the  whole  sum 
subscribed  by  the  church,  a  certain  proportion 
is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Home  Missions. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  each  year,  the 
Qeneral  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
E.  Church,  meet  together  in  New-York,  in 
order  to  make  the  appropriations  for  missions 
for  the  ensuinff  year.  This  committee,  after 
hating  disposea  of  the  foreign  missions,  takes 
up  the  domestic  missions.  First,  the  miusions 
to  the  Oermans  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  taken  up  by  the  c<mfercnces,  and 
considered  one  by  one,  and  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  each  conference  set  down;  then  the 
missions  to  the  foreign  population  other  than 
Oerman  are  taken  up  and  considered,  and  the 
amount  necessary  set  down .  thon  the  domeMic 
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English  Mmiom  in  each  annual  eonference  are 
taken  up,  and  the  amoont  necessary  to  enable 
each  annual  conference  to  carry  on  its  own 
domestic  missions  is  determinedi  and  set  down 
to  each  conference.  This  committee  deter- 
mines the  amount  for  which  each  bishop  may 
draw  for  the  domestic  missions  of  those  con- 
ferences over  which  he  shall  preside,  and  he 
cannot  draw  on  the  treasurer  for  more  than  this 
amount  The  Book  of  Diaeipline  pPart  HI.  ch. 
iv.)  prescribes  the  plan  for  nusmg  the  funds 
thus  appropriated.  The  leading  provisions 
are :  (1)  Each  conference  has  an  auxiliary  to 
the  parent  society ;  (2)  Every  church  within 
the  bounds  of  that  conference  is  to  have  a  mis- 
sionary committee,  to  aid  in  canyiog  into 
efitct  the  disciplinary  measures  for  the  support 
of  missions ;  (3)  In  each  church  suitable  mis- 
sionary collectors  are  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions ;  (4)  One  Sabbath  in  the  year  is 
given  to  the  advocacy  of  this  cause,  when  a 
public  collection  is  usually  taken  up ;  (5)  A 
transcript  return  of  all  subscriptions  of  fifty 
cents  and  upwards,  is  to  be  reported  at  Con- 
ference for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Conference  Missionary  Societies. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  domestic  mis- 
sions are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  confer- 
ences, severally,  which  have  charge  of  these 
missions.  In  each  of  the  annual  conferences 
there  is  a  mission  committee,  appointed  at  each 
session,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bi^op  presiding,  to  make  the  estimate  for 
each  mission  under  the  care  of  the  conference ; 
and  the  estimates  must  be  kept  within  the 
credit  allowed  to  the  conference  for  its  mis- 
sions, and,  further,  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  bishop  presiding.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  conference  is  responsible  for  the  use 
made  of  the  money  placed  to  its  crolit  for  the 
support  of  the  missions  under  its  care.  The 
conference  missionarv  committee  for  estimating 
for  the  support  of  tne  missions  under  its  care, 
can  obtain  all  information  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  each  of  their  missions,  and 
hence  make  just  estimates;  and  when  these 
estimates  are  made,  they  are  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  bishop  in  council  with  all  the  pre- 
siding elders,  so  that  the  bishop  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughlv  understanding  each  case, 
and  thus  is  <'nabled  to  ^ive  or  withhold  his 
sanction.  When  the  estimates  are  approved 
by  the  bishop,  he  draws  on  the  treasurer  at 
New  York  for  the  same,  in  quarterly  drafts, 
in  favor  of  each  presiding  elder,  for  the  amount 
estimated  for  the  missions  in  his  district,  and 
under  his  direction.  In  the  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  anpropriated  for  these  missions, 
the  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York  are  in 
no  way  responsible ;  but  each  conference  and 
the  bishop  presiding  are  responsible  for  the 
specific  appropriations  made  to  the  missions 
under  its  care. 

The  Domestic  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Cliurch 
arc  (I) :  Missions  to  those  who  speak  the  Eng- 


luh  language  in  the  destitiite,  or  new  por- 
tions of  the  country;  (2)  To/oretgturs  who 
have  settled  together  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  and  in  particular  quarters  of  our 
cities;  (3)  Besides  these  they  have  also  an 
interesing  mission  to  New  Mexico.  Of  these, 
the  missions  to  the  Germans  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  successful;  but  they  have  also 
missions  to  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Welsh,  and  French, 

The  missions  to  people  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  instituted  by  the  bishop  ami 
council  of  presiding  elders  of  each  conference, 
within  whose  bounds  such  mission  fields  lie ; 
and  the  appropriations  for  the  same  are  re- 
ported to  tne  conference  for  its  approbation. 
As  these  English  domestic  missions  become 
strong,  they  cease  to  be  missions,  and  become 
self-supporung  churches,  and  in  their  torn  co&- 
tribnte  to  snswn  other  new  or  promising  fidds 
of  labor. 

The  missions  to  the  foreign  populations 
which  have  settled  in  the  country,  and  still 
speak  their  own  language,  sprung  up  among 
tnese  people  spontaneously.  Individuals  were 
converted  under  the  ordinary  ministration  of 
the  (Gospel,  and  they  began  to  declare  to  thdr 
countrymen  what  they  had  experienced.  The 
work  among  ibe  Qermana  be^ui  about  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Now  there  are  160  mission- 
aries and  11,000  members,  with  numerous  Sun- 
day-schools, and  a  few  day-schools.  These 
missions  in  the  United  States  have  reacted  on 
Germany,  and  produced  the  Foreign  German 
Missions. 

Then  there  are  the  Scandinavian  Missions  to 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes.  Of  these 
people  tiie  Swedes  are  the  most  numerous  in 
this  country,  and  the  missions  are  more  exten- 
sive among  them.  The  Norwegians  also  have 
received  the  Gospel  gladly,  ana  have  carried 
it  back  to  Norway ;  and  have  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  mission  there.  The  centre  of 
the  missions  to  the  Sclavonic  people  from  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  is  in  New  Yorkprhere 
they  all  land.  The  Bethelnship,  John  nedey, 
in  the  North  Biver,  is  the  place  where,  upon 
landing,  they  hear  for  the  first  time  the  simple, 
spiritual  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
These  missions  took  form  nine  years  ago,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  labors  of  the 
Bev.  0.  G  Hedstrom. 

Besides  these,  there  are  missions  to  the 
Welsh  and  French  immigrants,  as  mUl  appear 
in  the  table. 

Oregon  and  California  have  hitherto  beep 
placed  among  forei^  missions,  owing  to  their 
distance,  the  peculiarities  of  their  population, 
and  their  dependence  upon  the  Missionary 
Society.  It  has  pleased  God  to  give  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  earliest,  and, 
as  yet,  the  widest  and  strongest  occupancy  of 
these  new  countries.  Hitherto  this  body  have 
prosecuted  these  missions  vigorously  aiMl  soo- 
oessfttlly.    They  have  sent  a  large  proportion 
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of  Ibrir  beat  men  into  Ukk  mbnona ;  andtbe 
lut  GcDO^  Coorerence  judeed  it  best  to  gnutt 
their  reqnest  to  be  organized  each  into  a  regn- 
Ik  iodependeat  uiDQfd  coDfereace.  From  the 
time  of  their  meeting,  in  the  apriiig  of  1853, 
under  the  preeideocy  of  Bishop  Ames,  thej  took 
llieiT  plaM*  amoDK  tiieir  sister  eooleKDixB. 

The  mission  talitv  Mtxko  was  commenced 
ftbont  Sve  ;e«ra  ago,  b^  the  Bev.  E.  Z.  Nicb- 
oIbod.  It  was  for  a  while  mupended,  bnt  has 
been  again  renewed.    SonJo  Fe  is  ila  central 

CsitioD.  Hr.  Nicbolson  ia  the  superintendent, 
viog  fur  his  assistants,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  W. 
Bmntta  aod  Benigno  Cardenan.  Hr.  Haneen 
ia  the  fniit  of  the  Swedish  mission  in  New 
Tork,  and  being  able  to  preach  in  Spanish, 
had  long  dedred  to  go  to  Mexico  as  a  mission- 
ar;.  Benigno  Cardenas  had  been  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  mncb  ioflneace  at  Santa  F^,  and  a  proicher 
of  considerable  eloquence.  During  Mr.  Nich- 
olson's previons  rendence  in  that  citf ,  Cardenas 
had  froel;  conversed  with  hin  upon  the  errors 
of  Uie  Chorch  of  Bome,  and  the  nature  of 
evangelical  religion.  He  afterwards  left  Mex- 
ico and  visited  Rome,  and  returned  bv  waj  of 
London,  where  he  called  apon  the  Rev.  *' 


Bole,  who  had  long  been  a  Weslejan  miesioD- 

ar;  in  Spain.  Thete  he  remained  for  several 
weeks,  and  his  mind  and  heart  nnderwent  such 
a  change,  that  he  renounced  popery  for  ever, 
and  cordially  embraced  the  Uospel  of  Christ 
He  then  offered  himself  to  the  Misionarj  So- 
cietj^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a 
missionary  for  his  native  Mexico,  where  he  is 
DOW  zealously  and  asefnllv  employed. 

The  Mkthodist  £.  Chubch,  South,  hna 
minions  in  the  United  States; — (1)  In  the 
destitute  portions  of  their  regular  work  ;  (2) 
Among  the  people  of  color ;  (3)  Among  the 
German  emigrants ;  and  ii)  In  California. 
But  these  missions  are  so  like  those  we  have 
described,  that  we  need  only  thus  enumerate 
Ihem  and  refer  to  the  annexed  table  for  full 
ioformatioa.  The  mode  of  nusing  the  money 
ia  also  the  same  asahat  given  above. 

Tht  Mtthoditt  ProUitara  Church  has  99 
missions  in  the  destitute  portions  of  their  regu- 
lar work ;  they  have  no  others. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  rautU, 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  for  1853.  but  most 
of  them  for  the  present  year.  We  have  made 
the  tables  as  complete  as  we  could,  some  of 
the  Reports  being  qaite  defective. 
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ugaoNa 

493 
63 
5 
It 
3 
1 

ij 

S 

1 

1 

1 

i 

English  Domestic  Missions 
Oennsn  Domestic  Missions 
Swedish  and  Norw^ian  . 
Welsh  Mission    .... 

505 
160 
13 
12 
4 
3 

60 

8 

1 

33 
3 

35330 

11,000 

626 

427 

43 

6839 

271 
27 
9 
27 

132 

8 
2 

42 

»2,8e5.08 
142 
132.90 

New  Meacan  Mission     . 

Totals 

667 

697 

89 

35 

47,826 

7173 

U2 

42  1  831.-)9.98     | 

It  ia  DOW  thirty-five  years  unce  the  Metho- 
4bt  E.  Church  began  her  domestic  mifflionary 
operations.    At  the  end  of  the  year 


American  Baptitt  Home  Mimonary  Society. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionaij 
Society  of  Masaacbnsetts,  held  in  Boston,  in 
November,  1832,  the  spiritnal  destitution  of 
many  of  the  new  states,  and  especially  of  the 
Mississippi  Volley,  having  been  made  a  subject 
of  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  owakeniDg  of  interest  and  system- 
atic efibrt,  throDghout  the  Baptist  community, 
in  behalf  of  domestic  mismona.  Resolationi 
were  paj«ed,  recommending  the  formation  of  a 
General  Bome  Mission  Society,  and  appoint- 
ing Rev.  Jonathan  Ooing,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetla  So 
ciety,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan.  In- 
New  Tork  and  Philadelphia  the  proposal  was. 
favorably  received.  A  provi^onal  executive 
Committee  was  elected  in  New  York  city,  bf 
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whom  measores  were  tnkeo,  initiatoiy  to  a 
GonyeutioQ  of  members  of  the  denommatioD 
from  all  parts  of  the  anion,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization.  This  convention  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church,  in  Mulberrj'^trcet, 
New  York,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1832 ;  four- 
teen of  the  states  and  one  territory  being  re* 
presented  bv  del^ates.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  a 
constitution  adopted,  and  Hon.  Heman  Lin- 
coln, of  Massachusetts  was  elected  president. 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  exe- 
cntive  committee  proposes :  First,  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  information  respecting  the  mo- 
ral conditicm '  of  the  country — especially  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Suondy  to  excite  the  entire 
Baptist  community  to  systematic,  liberal,  and 
vigorous  action,  in  support  of  missionary  ef- 
fort. Third,  to  establisfa^ state  agencies,  em- 
ploying and  sending  to  destitute  regions,  min- 
isters of  suitable  qualifications.  Fourth^  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  funds. 

It  was  proposed  to  raise  $10,000  the  first 
year.  The  receipts  amounted,  however,  to  but 
97,586  73,  which  was  expended  in  the  support 
of  59  missionaries  and  agents,  some  of  wnom 
labored  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Twen- 
ty-two were  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Bap- 
tist Convention,  a  separate  and  preexisting 
organization.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Michigan  chiefly  formed  the  field  of  the 
first  yearns  operations.  The  receipts  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  1836,  had  risen  to  916,910 ;  115  mis- 
sionaries and  a^nts  bad  been  employed  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  fourteen  states,  two  terri- 
tories and  two  provinces.  In  1838,  317  mis- 
sionaries were  employed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  receipts  varied  from  1838  to  1841, 
from  810,000  to  820,000.  In  1841,  82  agents 
and  missionaries  were  commissioned,  who 
occupied  300  stations,  preached  10,922  ser- 
mons, traveling  73,451  miles.  The  auxiliary 
Bi^Ust  societies  employed  233  laborers,  mak- 
Wa  total  of  315. 

The  society  now  began  to  receive,  from  the 
churches  aided,  new  and  active  auxiliaries, 
**  who  will  continue  to  repay,  with  large  inte- 
rest, the  debt  of  sratitude,  until  their  charac- 
ter of  debtors  will  be  lost  in  that  of  benefac- 
tors. At  the  annual  meeting  in  1842,  it  was 
resolved  to  commence  a  mission  to  the  Jews 
in  North  America,  provided  sufficient  funds 
should  be  specifically  contributed  for  its  sup- 
port The  receipts,  for  this  year,  including 
those  of  auxiliaries,  rose  to  $57,154  72.  Total 
number  of  missionaries,  367.  During  the  ten 
years  of  the  society's  existence,  from  1832,  to 
1842,  great  results  had  been  efiected  through 
its  instrumentality,  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  In- 
diana, and  Michigjan.  Previous  to  1832,  there 
^ere  in  those  states  but  955  BapUst  churches, 
484  ministers — ten  only  being  pastors.  There 
was  an  anti-missionary  spirit  prevalent 
among  the  ministers  and  churches,  and  scarce- 
ly anything  was  contributed  for  benevolent 


objects.     In  IS42,  thera  wera  in  tha  am* 

states,  1689  churches,  with  772  ministers,^  of 
whom  99  were  pastors.  The  anti-miasioDary 
spirit  had  greatly  decreased,  and  $6,245  had 
been  then  contributed  for  benevolent  purposes. 
In  1832,  there  was  but  one  (Baptist)  seientifik; 
and  theological  institution;  in  1842  several 
had  been  established.  Durmg  the  ton  years, 
756  missionaries  had  been  employed  by  the 
society,  generally  west  of  the  Alleghanies; 
732  destitute  churches  and  stations  mA  been 
supplied  ;  10,990  persons  baptized,  401 
churches  organized,  142  ministers  ordained. 

During  the  decade,  from  1842  to  1852,  the 
society  extended  its  operations  to  Florida, 
Arkauaosy  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  matfy 
increased  its  labors  in  the  Mississippi  V  alley. 
In  the  year  1845,  a  controversy  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  slavery,  which  had  existed  in 
the  society  for  some  yean^  reached  ita  crisis, 
and  produced  a  separation.  A  missionary 
body  was  then  organized  in  the  slaveholding 
states,  which  has  since  lei^ved  the  support  of 
the  majority  of.  southern  Baptists,  Since 
then,  the  operations  of  the  society,  with  two 
exceptions,  have  been  directed  to  the  free 
states  and  territories  only.  From  1842  to 
1852,  877  ministers  were  employed,  9,468  per- 
sons baptized,  354  churches  organized,  246 
ministers  ordained.  In  mission  fields,  106 
houses  of  worship  had  been  built,  and  $18,84$. 
57  contributed  to  benevolent  objects ;  65  of 
the  churches  once  aided,  were  sustaining  the 
Gospel  themselves.  In  1852,  three  mission^ 
aries  were  sent  to  Oregon  and  California  ;  one 
to  an  Indian  tribe  in  New  Mexico :  a  Chip- 
pewa to  his  countrymen.  In  1854,  the  execu- 
tive Board  resolved  to  take  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  a  church  edifice  fund.  The 
society,  from  its  commencement,  has  had  in 
its  employ  1750  missionaries  and  agents. 
They  have  in  the  field  at  present,  184.  The 
entire  amount  of  their  rec^pts,  from  the  be- 

finning,  is  $430,170.    From  New  York  State, 
160,039  of  this  sum.    Beceipts  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  31st  March,  1854,  $62,730  26. 

During  tno  past  22  years,  the  missionariea 
of  the  society  nave  baptized  22,814  persons, 
organized  911  churches,  ordained  466  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
labored  have  built,  and  in  moeVcases  paid  for, 
178  houses  of  worship.  About  200,000  chil- 
dren have  been  gathemi  into  Sabbath-schools; 
and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  fourteen 
different  languages.  For  the  past  year,  the 
missionaries  report  the  baptism  of  1,322  per- 
sons, the  organization  of  67  diurches,  the  ordi- 
nation of  30  ministers :  46  church  edifices  h&ve 
been  built,  or  are  in  progress  of  erection. 
About  163  have  been  baptized  tcom  the  Cath- 
olics and  Lutherans. 

Southern  Baptist  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 
«— In  1845,  owing  to  controversy  arising  from 
the  discussion  of  slaveholding,  a  large  number 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  diurcbes  withdrew 
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ftett  the  Amerieaa  BftptSst  Home  MiBstonary 
Society,  and  a  Board  of  Domestic  MusioDs 
was  fbrmed^  in  conneetioii  with  tbe  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  The  receipts  of  this 
Board,  for  1852,  amoanted  to  #10,939  15  ;  ibr 
1653,  to  $13,074  17.    During  1853,  66  mi»- 


MisBioiis.  Ber.  E.  W.  Syle,  of  tiie  E|mKX>pal 
Mission  in  Oiina,  having  returned  on  acconnt 
of  his  health,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  oountrj.  After  much  search- 
ing and  inquiry,  he  discoTered  about  70  Ghin^ 
men  in  New  x  o^,  most  of  them  in  a  destitute 


rionaries  and  agents  were  commissioned  by  conditicm.    He  called  a  meeting  of  Hiem  at 


ti^is  Board,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
labored  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  on  the 
aottthem  MissisBippi  and  Atlantic  seabofu*d. 
The  reports  are  imperfect ;  217  stations  have 
been  supplied,  5.958  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered,  1,521  prayer  and  other  religions 
meetings  attended,  642  pawns  have  been  bap- 
tized, 381  added  by  Ietter,.763  converted,  not 
baptised — ^making  1,786  substantial  additions 
to  the  strength  m  our  cause,  in  place  of  1,109 
last  year.  65,182  miles  have  been  travel^, 
8,712  religious  visits  made;  59  Sabbatk- 
schools  and  Bible  classes,  218  teachers,  and 
2,105  pupils  are  reported.  These  latter  statis- 
tics are,  however,  exceedingly  deficient  17 
meeting-houses  are  reported  as  commenced,  13 
fisisbed ;  21  churches  have  been  constituted, 
24  ministers  and  34  deacons  ordbuned ;  8  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 


to  what  is  being  canied  on  for  domestic  mis- 
sions bythe  denomination,  through  other  chan- 
nels. The  General  Association  of  Bantists  in 
Tirginia,  proposed  to  raise  and  expend  $10,000 
in  domestic  missions  during  the  year  1853. 
Nor  does  this  include  the  whole  of  what  is 
done  in  that  State,  a  single  association  raising 
soma  93,000  or  $4,000  more.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  states  of  the  South  and  South-west, 
associations  are  carrying  on,  independentlv  of 
any  State  organization,  a  system  of  missions 
within  their  own  borders. 

Board  of  Domestic  Mistiom  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church, — For  a  history  of  the  organ- 
ization and  constitution  of  this  Bo&rd,  toge- 
ther with  its  annual  and  aggregate  receipts, 
see  Episcopal  Board  qf  Missions.  The  account 
IB  given  in  that  place,  rather  than  this,  because 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  boards.  The  Board  now  have 
onder  their  chai^ge  105  churches  or  stations, 
13  of  which  are  vacant  They  have  in  their 
employ  92  missionaries,  and  8  missionary 
bisnope.  These  missionaries  are  distributed 
as  follows :  in  Maine,  2 ;  New  Hampshire,  3 ; 
Delaware,  2  ;  Florida,  1 ;  Alabama,  7 ;  Lou- 
isiana, 1 ;  Mississippi,  5  ;  Tennessee,  4  ;  Ken- 
tucky, 3  ;  Indiana,  9 :  Illinois,  11 ;  Michigan, 
9 ;  Wisconsin,  11 ;  Iowa,  9 ;  Minnesota,  3 ; 
Missouri,  3 ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Texas,  6 ;  Indian 
Mission,  1 ;  California,  1  (bishop) ;  Oregon,  3. 

The  amount  of  donations  received  for  the 
financial  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1853,  was 
•23,656  ;  and  from  Oct  1, 1853,  to  Aug.  15, 
1854,  $36,327.  The  ag^r^ate  amount  of  do- 
nations from  the  beginning  is  $626,751. 

But  a  new  department  of  domestic  missions 
is  opening  up  ikton  the  Episcopal  Board  of 


the  vcatry-room  of  old  St  Qeorge's  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  instruct  from  forty  to 
fifty,  who  came  regularly  for  aome  time,  every 
Thiirsday  morning  and  Sunday  afternoon. 
After  some  time,  a  meeting  was  called,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  raise  fands  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  their  wants.  Twenty- 
two  of  tliem  were  sent  to  California  and  four 
to  China.  The  remainder  were  all  provided 
with  employment  suited  to  their  ability,  by 
which  they  could  earn  a  living,  except  six,  who 
desired  an  education,  and  these  are  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  a  theological  student, 
to  make  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  in  tiio 
mean  time  are  provided  with  a  support  The 
sixteen,  who  are  provided  with  emplovment, 
are  located  at  Gowanns,  near  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery. They  attend  one  of  the  neighboring 
churches   in   the   morning,    and    Mr    Syle 


What  IS  doing  by  this  Board,  is  as  nothing  preaches  to  them  in  the  afternoon.    In  a  com- 


munication in  the  '^Spirit  of  Missions,"  in 
which  these  facts  are  detailed,  Mr.  Syle  says : 
"  Our  connection  with  the  Chinese  is  becoming 
daily  more  intimate  and  inevitable.  The  emi- 
gration from  Canton  has  been  so  large  :hat 
old  ships  not  considered  seaworthy  have  been 
bought  up  at  enormous  prices,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  passages.  The  now  indispensable 
ffuano  IS  put  on  board  our  ships  at  the  Cfaincha 
Islands  by  Chinese  laborers,  and  what  unutter> 
able  sufferings  are  they  not  made  to  undergo  in 
the  operation!  The  hibor  on  the  Isthmus 
railroad  is  largely  performed  by  Chinese.  In 
Kentucky,  the  Chinese  coolies  are  said  to  be 
employed  at  certain  iron  mills  on  the  Cumber- 
land River,  near  Eddyville.  Tearstores,  owned 
and  kept  by  Chinamen,  are  to  be  found  at 
Boston,  Albany  and  other  places;  not  to 
mention  that  Chinese  are  to  oe  seen  in  the 
tea^tores  of  this  city,  and  at  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Indianapolis,  and  elsewhere.  Chinese 
cooks  and  stewards  on  board  our  ships  are 
now  quite  frequently  to  be  met  with." 

The  fact  that  God  is  sending  the  heathen  to 
us,  as  well  as  requiring  us  to  go  to  them,  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratulation  and  thanksgiv- 
ing ;  and  it  certainly  calls  loudly  upon  us  to 
seek  their  evangelization. 

^oarri  of  Missions  <f  ths  Rspjrmed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church. — ^This  Board  has  been  in  exist- 
ence twenty-two  years.  Its  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  May  1, 1854,  were  91 5,257.  The 
following  summary  of  rmlts  will  show  what 
the  Boaitl  is  doing : 

1.  In  nineteen  out  of  twenty-seven  classes, 
one  or  more  churches  or  missionary  stations 
have  been  aided  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  year. 
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2.  Sixtjffiine  jMutora  and  mifisionaries  hare 
received  aid  daring  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

3.  Eighty  chnrches  and  missionary  stations 
have  been  aided  from  its  funds. 

4.  Ihirtem  new  churches  and  missionary 
stations  have  been  established  and  assisted. 

5.  Eight  churches  have  been  organized,  to 
which  appropriations  have  been  made. 

6.  Twelve  new  houses  of  worship  have  been 
})ailt  b^  congregations  aided  by  the  Board. 

7.  Three  nave  ceased  to  ask  aid  of  the 
Board,  and  several  others  give  notice  that  they 
will  not  need  any  aid  beyond  the  present  vear. 

8.  Four  Aut2(2fied  atu2  J{/i!y^»in«  persons  nave 
been  received,  on  confession  of  tneir  faith  in 
Ghf  ist,  into  the  churches  aided. 

9.  Four  hundred  and  nxtysix  have  been 
received  on  certificate  from  other  chnrches. 

10.  Eighty-three  Sabbathfichools  have  been 
in  operation  during  the  year;  besides  many 
Bible  and  catechetical  classes,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  schools. 

11.  Four  ihousand  two  hundred  children  and 
youth  have  been  taught  in  those  the  truths 


which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. 

12.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  doUars 
have  been  contributed,  by  the  churches  and 
misBionary  stations  aided,  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board. 

13.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
dollars  have  been  contributed  by  them  for  other 
benevolent  objects. 

14.  One  hundred  and  mndy4hree  out  of  three 
hundred  and  forty4wo  of  the  churches  have 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Alissions. 

15.  One  hundred  mid  fortu-nine  out  of  three 
hundred  and /orty4wo  of  tne  churches  have 
given  nothing. 

The  last  report  states  that  the  Domestic 
Missionary  efforts  of  this  Board  have  aided  in 
establishing  a  majority  of  the  Dutch  churches 
in  the  country.  The  churches  aided  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  eood  condition.  Special 
efforts  are  made  in  behalf  of  the  Dutcn  and 
German  emimuts. 

American  Missionary  Association, — ^This  So- 
ciety has  a  Homb  Department,  with  90  mis- 
sionaries and  108  churches. 
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Presbyterian  Board  .  .  . 
Am.  Home  Miss.  Society  . 
Methodbt  Episcopal  Church 
Meth.  Epis.  Church  South  . 
Am.  Bap.  Home  Miss.  Soc 
Southern  Baptist  Board  . 
Episcopal  Board  .... 
Keformed  Dutch  Board  .  . 
American  Missionary  Abbo. 
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$4,785,284 


^  Nombtr  of  mlsBloiu.    Probably  preaching  places  many  times  greater. 


HONGKONG :  A  flonrishing  English  set- 
tlement, on  an  island  about  40  miles  east  of 
Macao.    (See  China.) 

HONOEE :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mi»- 
sionary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Honore, 
Hiodostan.    Pop.  4000. 

HOOBLY :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  Mahratta  country, 
India. 

HONOLULU :  The  chief  city  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  seat  of  government  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  extends  9 
or  10  miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  Oahn, 
and  abont  two  miles  inward  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains.  A  rich  alluvial  soil,  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  covers  a  layer  of  fine  volcanic  ashes 
and  cinders,  extimding  to  the  depth  of  14  to 


16  feet.    These  ashes  rest  on  a  stratnm  of  cal 
careons  rock.    The  harbor  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  whole  group,  and  most  frequented 
by  shipping.    It  contains  two  large  churches, 
establisned  by  the  missionaries. 

HOPED  ALE :  A  station  of  the  Moravi- 
ans in  Labrador. 

HOTTENTOTS :  A  family  of  affiliated 
tribes  in  South  Africa,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  English  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  comprising  the 
Coranas,  Namaquas,  and  Bushmen,  as  well  aa 
the  trib^  on  the  coast. 

The  Hottentot  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  high 
cheek  bones,  spread  out  above,  and  contracted 
to  a  very  narrow  chin ;  nose  remarkably  flat ; 
eyes,  chestnut  color ;  hair  grows  in  small  tufts. 
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and  does  not  cover  the  wbole  head.  The  sta- 
ture of  the  Hottentot  is  yery  short,  about  four 
feet  six  inches  being  the  medium  size  for  the 
men,  and  foor  feet  n>r  the  women.  Their  his- 
tory and  origin  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
They  resemble  none  of  the  Eaffire  tribes,  and 
are  eqoalljr  distinct  from  the  Negro  race.  Mr. 
Mofiat  thinks  they  more  nearlv  resemble  the 
Chinese  than  any  other  people.  All  these 
tribes  possess  the  same  physical  characteristics, 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  BO  nearlv  identical  that  thejp"  readily 
understand  each  other.  Mr.  Moffiit  thinks  that 
the  difference  between  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  former,  residing  in  towns,  are  improve 
by  intercourse  with  each  other ;  while  tne  lat- 
ter, being  scattered  over  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, having  little  intercourse  with  each  other, 
lead  an  exposed  and  half  famished  life,  and 
d^enerate  rather  than  improve.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their 
persons.  Its  pronunciation  has  been  compared 
to  the  cluckingof  the  turk^. 

CAaracter.— 3)r.  Philip  gives  a  very  fi&vora- 
ble  view  of  the  native  character  of  the  Hot- 
tentots. He  says,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  the 
inhabitants  rich  in  cattle,  and  living  in  a  com- 
fortable manner.  It  was  said  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  morals, 
and  that  the  records  of  the  colonv  during  the 
first  50  years,  unite  in  praising  the  virtues  of 
the  Hottentots,  so  that  they  were  distingui^ed 
by  the  apnellation  of  I%e  Good  Men.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  j)eriod,  the 
natives  had  never  been  detected  m  stealing 
from  a  colonist  But  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
them,  for  150  years,  during  which  ihej  have 
been  driven  from  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
their  country,  and  deprived  of  their  indepen- 
dence, he  says  must  have  exerted  upon  them  a 
deteriorating  influence.  Mr.  Barrow  says  that 
Hottentots  are  capable  of  strong  attachments, 
are  grateful  for  kindness  shown,  and  honest 
and  truthful.  They  live  together  in  kraaJs  or 
villages,  and  have  their  cattle  in  common. 
Bev.  J.  J.  Freeman  estimates  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Hottentot  tribes  at  150,000. 

Religions — lake  the  Kafires,  the  Hottentots 
have  no  religion,  except  a  gross,  undefined  su- 
perstition. Dr.  Philip  says  of  them, "  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover,  from  my  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  or  from  any  other 
source,  that  this  nation  had  ever  attained  any 
distinct  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that  an 
idea  of  a  future  state  nad  at  any  period  pre- 
vailed amonff  them."  Bev.  Mr.  MofEat  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Scnmelen  also  testify  to  the  same 
fact,  and  quote  the  conversations  of  the  natives 
and  the  declarations  of  the  converts,  to  con- 
firm their  statements.  Yet,  Dr.  Philip  says 
thcw  were  not  entirely  without  moral  restraints. 
'^Freenum's  Tour  in  South  Africa;  Meat's 
South  Africa ;  Philip's  Retearchis  •  McCmoch*s 


Geography.    (For  missions  to  the  Hottentots, 
see  Africa,  Soutbbrn.) 

HUAHINE  :  One  of  the  Society  Islands, 
on  which  is  a  mission  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society. 

HUMAN  S ACBIFICES :  The  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifices  among  the  heathen,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history,  is  a  fact  of  mo- 
mentous interest  It  shows,  first,  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  an  ofiering  for  sin,  of  the  highest 
value  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive ;  and 
second,  false  notions  of  the  character  of  God, 
in  supposing  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
one  man,  in  consequence  of  his  imbruing  his 
hands  in  another's  blood.  It  shows,  also,  the 
ferocious  character  of  their  gods,  who  are  thus 
represented  as  feasting  upon  human  gore.  We 
said  the  practice  had  prevailed  from  9ie  remot- 
est ages.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Cretans, 
the  Arabians,  brought  human  blood  to  their 
altars.  The  people  of  Duma  sacrificed  every 
year  a  child,  and  buried  it  under  an  altar. 
The  Persians  buried  their  sacrificial  victims 
alive.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  entomb- 
ed twelves  persons  alive,  under  ground, /or  the 
good  of  her  soul.  The  Cyprians,  the  Bhodiaos^ 
the  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Tenedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  The  king 
of  Moab  offered  up  his  eldest  son,  his  successor 
to  the  kingdom,  on  the  wall,  when  the  kins  of 
Edom  was  fighting  against  his  capital.  When 
an  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Carthage,  200 
children  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
were  offered  up  to  appease  the  sanguinary  dei- 
ties and  avert  the  uanger.  The  natives  oi 
Taurie  Chetsonesus  offered  up  to  Diana  every 
stranger  whom  chance  threw  on  their  coasts. 
The  Pelasgi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  vowed  that 
they  would  give  a  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  bom 
to  them  for  a  ifiEicrifice,  in  order  to  procure 
plenty.  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian,  offered  up 
300  noble  Lacedemonians,  and  among  them  the 
king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  ifupiter,  at 
Ithome.  The  Spartan  boys  were  whipped  in 
the  sight  of  their  parents,  before  the  altar  of 
Diana  Orthia,  with  such  severity  that  they 
often  died  under  the  torture.  Every  Grecian 
state  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched 
toward  an  enemy,  to  seek  a  blessinj^  on  their 
expedition,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. 
The  Bomans  likewise  offered  human  sacrifices, 
b^  public  authority.  Cains  Marius  offered  up 
his  own  daughter,  to  procure  success  in  a  bat- 
tle affainst  the  Cimbri.  Augustus  Caesar 
offered  up  on  the  Ides  of  March,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Persia,  three  hundred  chosen  per- 
sons, at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his 
uncle  Julius.  The  Gauls  and  the  Germans 
were  so  devoted  to  this  shocking  custom,  that 
no  business  of  an^  moment  was  transacted  by 
them  without  bemg  prefaced  by  the  blood  of 
men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various  gods, 
particularly  to  Hesus,  Taranis,  and  Shantatefr 
whose  altars  were  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon resort  of  men,  being  generally  situated 
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in  the  depHi  of  woods,  tliat  Hie  gfioom  mlg&t 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  giTe  a 
revereooe  to  the  proceeding.  There  were 
nony  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  all  over 
Germany,  but  especially  in  the  woods  of  Ardu- 
enna,  and  the  greater  Hercnriaii  forest,  a  wild 
that  extended  over  thirty  days'  joaniey  in 
leBg[th.  These  places  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, and  only  approached  at  pariicolar 
seasons. 

These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  ^e  North  of  Europe,  and  even  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
coold  never  sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  Of 
these  sacrifices,  none  were  esteemed  so  axHpi- 
cions  and  salntary  as  a  siMsrifice  of  the  prince 
of  the  conntry.  When  the  lot  fell  to  the  king 
to  die,  it  was  received  with  universal  aoclama- 
tions  of  joy.  In  a  time  of  famine  the  lot  fell 
upon  King  Domalde,  who  was  pat  to  death. 
Oians  Triiiger,  another  prince,  was  bunt  alive 
to  Woden.  Harold,  the  son  of  Gnnild,  slew 
two  of  his  sons  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind  to 
destroy  the  ships  of  his  enemy.  Another  king 
sacrificed  nine  sons,  to  prolong  his  own  life. 
In  Mexico,  in  the  courts  of  a  single  tem|>le, 
there  were  fonud  136,000  skolls,  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  dain  in  sacrifice.  The 
manner  in  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered 
was  various,  but  generally,  it  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  A  native  Hindoo 
artist  enmved  a  cat  to  represent  a  practice 
of  our  mrefethers,  which  is  thus  described 
in  a  Bengalee  paper,  published,  by  a  society 
of  natives,  the  followers  of  Bam  Mohun  Boy, 
who  professed  to  have  forsaken  Hindoo  idol- 
atry. 

After  describing  human  sacrifices,  as  they 
have  existed  in  various  oou&tries,  thqr  say : 
"  Tet  even  all  these  frightfol  enormities  apnear 
less  surprising  to  us,  when  we  hear  of  the  hor- 
rors practiced  in  their  religious  rites,  b^  the 
ancestors  even  of  the  present  race  of  omr 
English  rulers.  Among  them,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  or  when  some  great 
chieftain  was  attacked  with  disease,  or  when 
any  other  calamity  aflbcting  the  public  oc- 
curred, the  Druids,  who  were  tiie  priests  of 
their  religi<M],  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of 
thdr  gods,  presented  them  with  offerings  of 
human  victims,  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty  and  horror.  There  was 
one  special  atrocity,  the  recital  of  which  makes 
the  heart  tremble.  They  constructed  an  enQ^ 
mous  figure,  resembling  a  man  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, formed  of  dried  plant  stems,  or  wicker- 
work,  in  the  hollow  interior  of  which  were 
placed,  as  in  a  cage,  numerous  criminals,  fast 
Donnd,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Or  if  'these 
could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
the  capacious  cavities  of  this  terrible  ima^e, 
the  denciency  was  made  up  of  unofibnding  vic- 
tims. Surrounding  the  WDole  with  straw  and 
dry  wood,  they  then  set  fire  to  the  whole,  tlius 


murderously  ooDSomiBg  at  once,  hnndredB  af 
living  men,  women  and  children." 

The  editor  of  the  London  Missionary  Ma- 
jfadne  says:  "The  instance  here  described, 
IS  a  correct  specimen  of  the  superstitioiiB 
of  ancient  Britain.  When  we  hear  of  these 
horrid  practices  as  existiBg  among  heathen  na- 
tions, our  feelings  are  instuictivelv  shocked, 
and  we  seem  to  regard  them  as  sank  too  low 
almost  for  the  reaoi  of  the  Ooml ;  but  whea 
we  reflect  that  no  pagan  or  barbarous  nation 
that  ever  existed  has  exceeded  in  those  cruel- 
ties our  own  ancestors,  and  reflect  that  the 
GUspel  reached  them,  and  tiiat  we  are  bow 
re^)ing  its  blessed  fruits,  how  ought  the  refleo- 
tion  to  stir  vs  up  to  send  the  same  Oospel  to 
those  who  dwell  m  similar  dark  places,  which 
are  fiiill  of  simihir  habitations  oi  cruelty !  For 
human  sacrifices  still  exist"  In  the  native 
provinces  of  India,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Britirii  government,  human  victims  are  ofiered 
up  to  af^iease  the  anger  of  ^ir  gods.  Dr. 
Scndder  writes,  in  1848,  that  ibur  persons 
had  then  recently  been  offered  up  as  sacrificeB 
by  the  SLhands  of  Goomsoor,  which  forms  the 
north-western  extr^nity  of  the  northern  Civ- 
cars.  The  foUowinff  description  of  these  cruel 
rites  was  published  in  a  madras  paper,  in 
1838  V— 

'^Miria  Pooja,  or  human  sacrifice,  takes 
place  in  Gtoomsoor  once  a  year,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  confederate  districts  in  succession.  The 
victims  are  stolen  from  the  low  countrv,  or 
brought  firom  some  other  distant  part,  and  sold 
to  those  districts  where  the  sacrifices  are  ofl^ 
ed ;  if  children,  they  are  kept  until  they  attain 
a  proper  age. 

"When  the  t^pointed  day  arrives,  the 
Ehunds  (inhabitants  of  the  hill  country)  as- 
semble from  all  parts  of  the  conntry,  dressed 
in  their  finery,  some  with  bearnskins  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  others  with  the  tails  of 
peacocks  flowing  behind  them,  and  the  long 
winding  feather  of  the  junffle-cock  waving  on 
their  heads.  Thus  decked  out,  tiiey  duice^ 
leap,  and  revel,  beatine-drnms,  and  playing  on 
an  instrument  not  unlike  in  sound  to  the  High- 
land pipe.  Soon  after  noon  the  Jani,  or  lae- 
siding  priest,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  fast- 
ens the  unfortunate  victim  to  astrong  post,  firmly  ' 
fixed  into  the  ground,  and  then  standing  erecl» 
the  living  sacrifice  edkn  the  unutterable  toN 
ture  of  having  the  flesh  cut  off  from  his  bones 
in  small  pieces  by  the  knives  of  the  savage 
crowd  who  rush  on  him  and  contend  with  each 
other  for  a  portion  of  the  j^ory  and  ouivering  , 
substance.  Great  value  is  attachea  to  the 
first  morsel  thus  severed  from  the  victim's  body, 
for  it  is  supposed  to  possess  superior  virtue^ 
and  a  proportionate  eagerness  is  evinced  to 
acquire  it 

"  Women  are  sacrificed  as  well  as  men.  A 
female  found  her  way  into  the  collector's  camp, 
at  Patringria,  with  fetters  on  her  limbs,  who 
related  that  she  had  been  sold  by  A«r  brother 
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«ne  Kkttndfl  are  itt  the  Imbit  oT aKsrificbig 
duldrea  aanoallyat  Bowing  timeyiii  a  most 
cruel  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
the  demon  of  their  worship)  and  of  securing,  as 
the^  suppose,  a  good  harvest  by  the  blood  of 
their  Yictinis. 

"  In  January,  just  before  the  tormeric  shrub  is 
planted,  the  Khunds  make  the  sacrifice  alluded 
to.  Hiey  select,  as  their  Tictims,  male  child- 
ren who  are  devoted  from  infancj  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  sold  to  the  chie&  of  the  difibrent 
vUlaj^  When  the  ground  is  ready,  the  Tio- 
tim  18  led  forth,  boimd  to  bamboos  for  the 
better  security,  and  taken  into  the  open  plain. 
The  cultivators  assemble,  and  at  the  supposed 
auspicious  moment,  commence  the  draidfnl 
carnage  b^  hacking  with  knives  the  body  of 
the  truly  pitiable  creature ;  each  cutting  off  a 
part  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hastening  with 
it  to  the  field  whose  fertiUty  is  the  object  to  be 
secured.  The  blood,  in  which  the  Khunds 
imagine  the  virtue  of  the  spell  to  subsist,  is 
then  made,  by  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  fall  in 
drops  upon  the  soil ;  and  the  flesh,  not  yet  cold, 
is  cikdt  into  the  same  ground.  In  hewing  the 
body  great  care  is  taken  not  to  touch  a  vital 
part,  for  should  death  occur  before  the  blood 
18  dropped  on  the  field,  the  charm,  acceding 
to  the  notions  of  the  people,  would  be  lost 

"Some  of  the  Khunds,  on  being  expostu- 
lated with,  asked  what  else  they  could  do,  as 
they  should  have  no  crops  if  they  n^lected  to 
perform  ^tds  ceremony." 

Doct  Spi7,  in  his  *' Modem  India,"  gives 
an  account  or  a  tribe  in  the  Nagpore  kingdom, 
who  not  only  sacrifice  human  beings,  but  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice. 

The  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  has 
prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  In  1 838  a  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  Pawnee  Loups,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox. 
Toung  females  are  the  victims  selected.  After 
various  preliminary  rites  and  ceremonies,  she 
is  disrobed,  and  one  half  of  her  person  painted 
red  and  the  other  black ;  the  feet  and  hands 
being  extended,  the  right  wrist  and  ankle  are 
tied  to  an  upright  piece  of  timber,  and  liie  left 
wrist  and  ankle  to  another,  and  she  is  thus 
suspended  on  a  scaSbld.  At  intervals,  various 
ceremonies  are  performed.  The  young  men 
and  boys,  each  having  provided  a  handful  of 
arrows,  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  the  stems 
of  a  species  of  tall  grass  that  g^ws  on  the 
prairies,  now  advance,  and  shoot  these  arrows 
into  the  breast  and  other  parts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Buflerer.  The  arrows  enter  just  enough 
to  adhere,  and  the  breast  is  literally  filled  with 
them ;  but  they  do  not  destroy  life.  An  old  man 
now  comes  forward  and  shoots  an  iron-pointed 
arrow  through  the  vitals.  The  chest  is  now 
cut  open,  and  the  heart  taken  out  and  burned, 
llie  smoke  that  rises  from  this  fire  is  con- 
sidered a  most  potent  medicine,  and  their  im- 


paaaed  througk  it,  to  insare  sueoesi  in  their 
use.  The  imh  is  now  wanjbonly  sloshed  off 
with  knives»  and  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the 
doffs,  but  the  skeleton  remains  suspended  till 
it  decays  and  falls. 

The  custom  prevails  among  most  of  the  un- 
evangelised  trioes  of  Southern  and  Western 
Africa,  and  is  attended  with  shocking  bar- 
barities. Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  fetish 


in  an  approaching  war :  **  The  bones  of  the 
king's  mother  and  sisters  wero  taken  out  of 
their  eofiftna^  and  washed  with  rum  and  water, 
wiped  with  silks,  rolled  in  gold  du^t,  and 
wrapped  in  strings  of  rock-gold,  aggry  beads, 
and  other  costly  materials.  Those  against 
whom  the  king  had  anv  oomnlaints  were  then 
sent  for,  and  immokited  as  th^  entered,  that 
their  blood  might  *  water  the  {graves '  of  the 
royal  dead.  During  the  whole  ni^t  the  king's 
executioners  traver^  the  streets,  and  dragged 
away  to  execution  aU  whom  they  met  The 
next  morning,  desolation  seemed  to  reign  over 
the  capital,  and  none  appeared  in  the  market 
but  tibe  king  and  his  attendants.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  sacrifice  was  renewed. 
The  bones  wero  romoved  to  the  sacred  tomb, 
preceded  bv  the  victims  in  chains,  and  followed 
by  a  splendid  procession.  When  the  prooession 
returned  the  next  dav  to  the  market-place,  the 
king's  horns  sounded  the  death-knell,  and  the 
work  of  sacrifice  commenced.  The  king  sat 
with  a  goblet  of  palm-wine  in  his  hand,  and 
every  time  the  executioners  cut  off  a  head,  he 
imitated  a  dancing  motion  in  the  air.'' 

In  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
the  barbarous  monarch  paves  the  approaches 
to  his  residence  and  ornaments  the  battle- 
ments of  his  palace  with  the  skulls  of  his  vic- 
tims ;  and  the  wide«preading  branches  of  the 
gigantic  fetish4ree  at  Badagry  are  laden  with 
human  carcases  and  limbs,  which  have  been 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  same  rite  was  generally  prevalent  in 
the  islands  of  tiie  Pacific,  before  tne  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  the  mode  much  like 
that  practiced  in  Africa.  It  still  prevails 
among  the  Pa«ina  in  those  islands.  Capt. 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition,  thus  describes  I3ie  practice,  as  it  still 
exists  in  the  Feejee  IsUrnds  :  **  The  victims  are 
usually  taken  from  a  distant  tribe,  either  by 
war  or  by  n^ociation;  and,  after  being  fattened 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  bound  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  placed  in  the  oven  and  roast^ 
alive ;  after  which  the  body  is  taken  put,  the 
face  painted  black,  and  carried  to  the  temple, 
where  it  is  offered  to  the  gods.  The  Feejees 
being  cannibals,  it  is  then  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed, to  bo  eaten  by  the  people  I"  Surely, 
*<  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  1" 


It  appears,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  hor* 
plements  of  war,  hunting,  and  agriculture  are  i  rid  practice  of  o&ring  human  sacrifices  to 
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gain  the  &yor  of  blood-thirsty  deities  has  been 
almost  nniversalf  except  where  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  jpreyails,  and  that  we  owe  onr  de- 
Kveranoe  from  it  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  among  our  ancestors.  What  obliga- 
tions, then,  must  rest  upon  us  to  send  the  Gros- 
pel  to  those  who  are  still  groaning  under  the 
cruelties  of  paganism. — Pamphlet  by  Mr,  Peggs, 
late  missionary  to  Orissa ;  London  Missionary 
Magazine  for  July^  1846  ;  Beeeham*8  Aj^umtee 
and  the  Gold  Coast;  United  Stales Exptoring 
£:jmedition,  Vol.  IIL  p.  97. 

IDOL :  A  statue  or  image  of  some  false 
god,  to  whom  divine  honors  are  paid,  altars 
and  temples  erected,  and  sacrifices  offered.  The 
idol  or  image,  of  whatever  materia  it  consists, 
18,  by  certain  ceremonies,  called  consecra- 
tion, converted  into  a  god.  While  under  tiie 
artificer's  hands,  it  is  a  mere  statue.  Three 
things  were  necessary  among  the  ancients  to 
change  the  ima^e  into  a  god:  proper  orna- 
ments, consecration,  and  ovation.  The  orna- 
ments were  various,  and  wholly  designed  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  stupid  mul- 
titude, who  are  chiefly  taken  with  show  and 
paffeantiy.  Then  followed  the  consecration 
and  ovation,  which  by  the  Romans  were  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity. — Rees^  Cyehpe- 
ditu 

IDOLATRY  :  The  worship  of  idols,  or  the 
act  of  ascribing  to  things  and  persons,  pro- 
perties which  are  peculiar  to  God  alone.  The 
principal  sources  of  idolatry  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
travagant veneration  for  creatures  and  beings, 
iVom  which  benefits  accrue  to  men.  The  firpt 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  are  thought  to 
have  been  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Soon 
after  the  flood  we  find  idolatry  greatly  prevail- 
ing in  the  world.  In  process  of  time  noted 
patriots  or  deceased  Kings,  animals,  plants, 
stones,  and  whatever  people  took  a  fancy  to, 
were  idolized.  The  Eg^tians  worshiped  pied 
bulls,  snipes,  leeks,  onions,  and  many  other 
equally  insignificant  objects.  The  Greeks  had 
about  30,000  gods. 

.  The  Apostle  Paul  traces  idolatry  to  its  true 
source,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart: 
"  As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not 
convenient."  And  this  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated bv  the  discoveries  of  Layard,  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  : — 

"  They  show,  in  conformity  with  the  tenor 
of  Scripture,  that  the  earliest  a^es  were  not, 
as  many  think,  barbarous  ages  ;  but  that  the 
race  of  men,  originally  enlightened  from  a  di- 
vine source,  had,  at  first,  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  which  they  grc^ually  lost 
through  their  defection  to  idolatry.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  these  excavations,  not 
only  that  a  high  state  of  the  arts  existed  in 
Nineveh  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  but 
also,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  th&t  city,  dating 
but  a  few  centuries  from  tibe  flood,  their  sculp- 


tures were  ike  he^  In  this  remarkable  reeult^ 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  anttqaities  idso 
agree. 

'^  It  is  also  proved,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  that  idolatry  was  mtroduced  when 
men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
than  afterwards  prevailed;  that  it  did  not 
grow  up  as  a  religion  of  nature,  by  the  faidE^ 
lectnal  attempts  of  men  to  find  tike  true  God. 
But  it  was  introduced  as  an  expedient  of  men 
in  order  to  obscure  what  knowledge  of  God 
they  possessed,  because  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  Gk)d  in  their  knowledge.  This  is  shown 
in  the  fisict,  that  the  earliest  representations  of 
God  found  in  these  sculptures  are  the  best,  and 
immeasurably  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
existing  in  after  a^ ;  especially  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  true  idea  of  God.  So  that  idcu- 
atry  came  in  not  for  want  of  light,  but  by  an 
abuse  of  light  Men,  knowing  God,  and  yet 
not  willing  to  glorify  him  as  God,  becfuase 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darken^.*' 

And  the  description  which  Paul  gives  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Romans,  of  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  idolatry  upon  the  heathen  of  his  day, 
is  a  just  description  of  its  eflects  in  every  i^ 
and  in  every  portion  of  the  world.  The  wor- 
ship of  inferior  objects  tends  to  debase,  as  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  tends  to  exalt  the  hn- 
man  mind.  Nor  is  the  baptised  idolatrr  of 
the  church  of  Rome  essentially  better  wan 
that  of  pagans.  The  learned  men  proflBss,  in- 
deed, to  worship,  not  the  images  and  pietares, 
but  through  them  the  objects  they  represent, 
or  the  Supreme  Being  through  them,  as  medi- 
ators; and  so  do  the  learned  among  the  hea- 
then. But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  the 
masses,  whom  they  keep  designedly  in  igno- 
rance, will  make  this  distinction.  And  even 
though  this  distinction  were  made,  the  worship 
of  Gk>d  in  this  manner  is  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  second  commandment ;  henoe  the  Ro- 
manists leave  out  this  command  from  the  de- 
calogue. 

The  idolatiT  of  the  heathen  is  everywhere 
connected  with  superstitions  the  most  debas- 
ing, and  rites  the  most  cruel. 

IFAFA :  Station  of  the  American  Board 
among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  near  Port 
NataE 

IFUMI :  Station  of  the  American  Board 
among  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa^  near  Port 
Natal 

IGBOHO  :  A  station  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist  Convention  in  West  Afrioa,  180  miles 
north  of  Abbeokuta. 

IGGIBIGHA:  Station  of  the  United 
Scotch  Presbytman  Church,  in  Kafraris, 
South  Africa. 

IK  AI :  Station  of  the  American  Board  at 
the  Ghiboon,  West  Africa. 

INANDA :  Station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa,  near 
Port  NataL 
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IKDIAN*WALK :  A  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist MissionaTy  Society  in  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

INDIANS  :  See  North  American  hidicma. 

INDIA :  See  Hmdottan. 

INDIAN  ABOHIPELAGO:  This  Tast 
extent  of  islands,  which  tradition  rqmrts  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  sank  continent,  forms,  as  it 
were,  a  bridge  to  that  remote  part  of  the  world, 
Ans^'aiia,  and  from  thence  again  np  north- 
ward to  China.  Its  exterior  crescent  form 
begins  with  the  Andaman  and  Nicobor  i»- 
kmb;  then  eome  two  of  the  great  Snnda 
islfuids,  Sumatra  and  Java,  which  are  followed 
by  .the  lesser  Snnda  islands.  Up  northward 
of  these  are  the  Molnccas,  to  whicn  belong  also 
the  islands  of  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Ternate. 
These  are  followed  by  the  Philippines,  and 
lastly  by  Formosa.  Within  this  curve  of 
islands  are  embosomed  the  two  other  great 
Sonda  islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes.  The 
whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising  an 
area  of  1 70,000  square  miles,  contain  about 
20,000,000  of  human  beings,  of  all  grades  of 
color  and  stature.  The  most  ancient  appear 
to  be  the  Papoos,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  but  who  are  found 
farther  eastward  as  a  people  driven  into  the 
forests,  mountains,  and  defiles,  and  are  not 
found  again  as  a  leading  population  till  we 
reach  New  Guinea.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  d^fenerate  of  the  whole  human  race. 
They  were  supplanted  more  immediately  by 
the  Malays,  who,  having  many  centuries  ago 
eoiigratea  from  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  have 
become  a  mysteriously  heterogeneous  people, 
by  mixture  with  Papoos,  Hindoos,  Arabs, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  with  Europeans. 
The  shores  have  of  late  years  been  more  and 
more  covered  with  Chinese  emigrants,  who 
threaten  the  same  fate  to  the  Malays  which 
thcjr  have  inflicted  upon  the  Papoos.  The  re- 
li^ons  here  are  as  various  as  the  nations,  and 
tribes,  and  languages.  Here  we  may  still 
meet  with  aboriginal  sorcery,  together  with 
the  divine  worship  paid  to  mountains,  rocks, 
woods,  storms,  volcanoes;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of 
ancestors  exalted  into  demip^ods,  the  Moham- 
medan delusions,  and  the  saint-worship  of  the 
Bomiah  communion*.  The  worship  of  Qod  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  has  hitherto  been  to  these 
wretched  nations  a  thing  unknown ;  and  what 
has  been  attempted  for  these  forty  or  fifty 
years  past  by  about  70  or  80  missionaries,  is 
as  yet  but  little  more  than  a  beginning  of  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

1.  The  Nioobar  and  Andaman  Islands. — 
South  of  Burmah  Proper,  and  nearest  to  it, 
are  the  Andaman  Islands,  for  whose  wild  in- 
habitants, the  Papoos,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  dona  Below  them  are  the  Nicobars, 
which  are  also  called  Sambilang,  or  the  Nine 
Islands,  with  a  Malay  population,  who  are  of 
a  tawny  complexion,  short  stature,  and  strong- 
timbed,  without  any  modesty,  or  any  know- 


ledge of  any  other  superior  Being  except  the 
evil  spirit  Here  the  Danish  Government,  in 
1756,  attempted  to  establish  a  mercantile  set- 
tlement ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  Government,  some  missionaries 
of  the  United  Brethren's  church  set  out  on 
thehr  way  thither.  After  an  eight  years'  so- 
journ at  Tranquebar,  they  came  at  length,  in 
1759,  to  the  island  of  Nancawery.  But  scarce- 
ly ever  had  any  mission  to  encounter  so  many 
privations  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  while 
the  inhabitants  continued  quite  unimpressible. 
Besides  which,  the  climate  was  so  deadly,  that 
new  comers  were  perpetually  swept  away  after 
a  very  short  interval.  Yet  the  mission  was 
not  wholly  abandoned  till  1787,  after  eleven 
missionanes  had  been  buried  in  Nancawery, 
and  thirteen  others  had  died  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  country  after  they  had  left  it, 
while  none  of  them  had  seen  there  any  fruit  of 
their  labors. 

2.  Sumatra.— -This,  first  of  the  Sunda  Islands, 
which  is  almost  bisected  by  the  equator,  is 
1200  miles  in  leng^,  and  200  in  breadtL  Its 
western  shore,  facing  the  Indian  Ocean,  is^ 
rugged  and  steep,  and  rises  onwaikl  inland  into' 
a  mass  of  mountains  pervading  the  length  of 
the  island.  Their  hignest  summit  is  13,000 
feet  Here  are  brooks  and  rivers  of  no  great 
length ;  but,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  de- 
scent is  gradual  to  the  low  land,  there  are  nu- 
merous river-vales,  which  abound  with  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  but  whose  exhalations 
cause  a  deadly  fever  to  Europeans.  Bavenous 
animals  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  here.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  7,000,000, 
are  Malays ;  and  are  considered  as  the  most 
bigoted  and  fierce  abettors  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan delusion.  A  remarkable,  though  less 
known  j)eopIe,  are  the  Batta  tribes  in  the  north 
of  the  island ;  as  are  also  the  Kampungs  in 
the  south  of  the  mountainous  interior.  The 
Battas  devour  the  flesh  of  persons  who  have 
been  executed.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived, 
which  was  in  1511,  the  Malays  had  their  prin- 
cipal force  in 'the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  and 
the  sultans  of  Atshin,  at  the  north  point  of 
Sumatra,  attacked  the  intruding  Portuguese 
at  seven  different  times  within  the  period  of 
130  years.  But,  in  1664,  the  Dutch  took  the 
city  of  Palembang,  in  the  south ;  and  during 
very  many  wars  they  went  on  enlarging  their 
dominions,  while  the  English  also  in  the  west 
formed  settlements  at  Bencoolen  and  Tapa- 
nool^.  These  English  settlements  have  been 
consigned  to  the  Dutch  since  1825. 

The  English  Baptists  had  previoushr  com- 
menced several  missions  in  Sumatra ;  nrst,  at 
B^coolen,  in  1820,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
Fort  Marlborough;  then  at  Padang,  above 
312  miles  further  north,  in  1821 ;  and  lastly, 
in  1822,  at  the  Batta  village  of  Sebol^a,.in 
the  vicinity  of  Tapanooly.  But  the  mission 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  exchange 
of  governors ;  for  it  could  not  act  with  sura* 
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deBt  freedom  irader  the  narrow-beuied  Dutch, 
who,  moreoyer,  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
hatred  of  the  Malays,  so  that  war,  conflagra- 
tioD,  and  milage,  were  perpetaally  on  the  in- 
crease. The  mifisionary  Barton  likewise  foand 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Sebolga,  be- 
cause fanatical  Malays,  called  Padrees,  were 
approaching  the  place  with  fdry,  to  compel 
tb3so  Battas  to  embrace  Mohammedanism. 
Besides  the  Baptist  missionaries,  there  were 
also  others  from  Holland,  who  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  establi^  themselves  at  Pa- 
dang  and  Palembang;  bat  their  society,  it 
seems,  wanted  the  means  for  cturvin^  anything 
itito  effect  at  those  places.  Lastly,  m  the  year 
1833,  the  American  Board  of  Missions  sent 
out  Messrs.  Manson  and  Lyman  to  make  a 
toor  of  inquiry  through  the  island.  These 
missionaries  pushed  their  way  from  Tapanooly 
through  deep  ravines  and  defiles,  primeval  for- 
ests,  and  over  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  and 
mountains ;  but  were  at  last  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  insensate  Battas  near  the  village  of 
Sacca.  The  missionary  Ennis  likewise,  who, 
in  1837,  ventured  into  the  interior  from  Pa- 
dang,  hod  much  difficulty  to  escape  from  the 
perib  and  dangers  of  the  country,  the  attacks 
of  wild  bedjsts,  and  of  the  savage  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  nothing  further 
attempted  for  the  mission  in  Sumatra  itself; 
,  and  the  Baptist  missionary  Ward,  who  remains 
at  Padang,  can  do  little  more  than  circulate 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  jealousy  and  irritability  of  the 
Malays. 

The  mission,  however,  is  only  the  more  ac- 
tive, and  prospered  in  some  islands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sumatra ;  especially  in  that  of  Bing- 
tang  with  the  isle  of  Lor,  below  Singapore ; 
also,  in  Lingin,  forther  south ;  and  in  the  large 
island  of  Banca,  over  against  the  province  of 
Palembang.  The  two  first  mentioned  islands 
are  possessed  and  governed  by  native  rajuhs, 
who,  however,  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch, 
who  have  totally  subjugated  Banca.  To  Bin- 
tang,  in  1827,  came  the  Dutch  missionary 
Wentink,  to  whom  Gutzlaff  for  some  time  lent 
a  successfully  helping  hand.  They  gained 
manv  Chinese  and  Malays,  as  likewise  in  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Muntoc,  Poolo  Pinin- 
ffat,  and  Tercolee,  so  that  the  otherwise  friend- 
ly rajah  began  to  be  jealous.  Wentink's  suc- 
cessor, the  missionary  Boettger,  extended  the 
mission  on  to  Lingin  and  Banca;  and,  in 
1836,  baptixed  in  the  latter  island  many  Mo- 
hammedans and  pagans. 

3.  Java. — This  next  great  Sunda  island  is 
700  miles  in  length,  and  averages  100  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  southern  coast  consists  of  lofty 
rocks,  behind  which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  feet  high,  with 
thirty-eight  volcanic  craters,  some  of  which 
are  exhausted,  and  others  still  burning.  The 
north  coast  is  inferior  to  no  country  in  beauty 
and  magnificence.    The  ishmd  is  also  one  of 


the  heaUhiest  of  tiie  tropical  comitrieB,  except 
in  some  parts  of  it,  as  at  Batavia,  which  is 
built  upon  a  river  in  a  marshy  r^ion,  where 
the  climate  is  so  deadly,  that,  m  the  space  of 
twenty-one   years,  more  than  a  million  of 
human  beings  have  been  swept  away,  so  that 
it  is  called  a  large  bnrying-grouiid.    The  na- 
tives, who  ave  a  finer  formed  people  than  the 
Malays,  ore  reckoned  at  about  five  millions* 
Their  habits,  education,  and  religion,  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  they  formerh^  consisted  of 
sqiarate  kii^oms,  one  of  which  at  length 
obtained  dominion  over  the  rest    But  after 
this  came  the  Arabian  invaders,  in  1327,  who 
subjugated  the  whole  island,  and  established 
in  it  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  customs. 
The  Javanese,  however,  had  nearly  recovered 
their  independence,  when  the  Dutch  arrived, 
and  fixed  themselves  at  Batavia  and  Chapara. 
Amidst  incessant  insmrections  and  civil  wars, 
they  became  increasingly -powerful ;  they  even 
expelled  the  French,  the  Portoguese,  and  the 
English  from  the  island,  and  retained  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Java  till  the  year  1749.    But 
it  was  not  till  the  English  took  Java  from 
them,  in  1811,  that  a  better  and  more  liberal 
government  was    introduced,  the  system  of 
which  the  Dutch  themselves,  when  the  country 
was  restored  to  them  in  1815,  could  not  avoid 
retaining  in  some  partidalars.    In  the  high 
mountain  re^ons,  in  the  east  and  west,  there 
are  still  various  pagan  tribes.    The  Chinese 
who  have  come  hither,  have  formed  a  chain  of 
colonies  on  the  northern  coasts ;  and  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  south,  there  are  still  two 
native  sultans,  whose  residence  cities,  Soora- 
carta,  or  Solo,  and  Tudshyakerta,  each  con- 
tain 100,000  inhabitants.    The  Dutch  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  each 
of  which  has  a  native  governor ;  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  towns  and  negereys, 
or  smaller  circuits.    The  governor  resiaes  at 
the  country  seat  called  Buitenzorg,  a  name 
which,  in  the  Dutch  language,  si^iifies, /m 
from  care ;  as  Batavia,  ue  capital,  with  its 
45,000  inhabitants,  is  the  certain  grave  of  Eu- 
ropeans.   The  other  towns  of  most  importaDce 
are  Samarang,  with  30»000  inhabitants,  and 
Soorabaj'a,  which  has  a  population  of  100,000. 
The  London  Mmionary* Sociehf  was  at  first 
chiefly  interested  about  the  Chinese  in  Java. 
Several  missionaries,  who  had  been  educated 
in  Holland  and  at  Berlin,  were  omsigned  to 
that  society,  and  landed  at  Batavia  in  1613. 
Bruckner,  who  was  one  of  them,  and  who,  in 
1816,  joined  the  Baptist  Society,  repaired  to 
Samarang.     But  Supper,  who  was  another, 
remained  at  Batavia  till  his  death,  in  1816. 
He  was  very  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  quarter,  and  was  employed 
chiefly  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures 
among   them.    No  one  succeeded  him   till 
1819,  when    the  missionary   Slater   arrived 
there,  who  brought  with  him  a  great  many 
printed  works,  and  was  received  in  a  fiiendly 
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manner  bj  the  Chinese,  whom  he  vidted  from 
tioose  to  house.  His  dwelling  was,  indeed, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  his 
stock  of  books  and  fnmitare ;  but  this  circum- 
Btance  only  served  to  awaken  an  increased  in- 
terest amonff  the  Christians  at  Batavia,  and 
missionary  building  and  schools  were  soon 
erected,  together  with  a  chapel.  In  1821,  the 
missionary  Medhnrst  came  from  Penang  to 
assist  him ;  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  this 
missionary  were  evinced  in  a  particularly  laud- 
able manner.  He  composed  a  number  of 
tracts,  preached  at  four  diflferent  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  village  of  Depoc,  read  the  Scrip- 
tores  and  other  ||ooks  aloud  in  public  places, 
and  stirred  up  much  desire  for  salvation  amon? 
the  Chinese,  by  his  familiar  intercourse  and 
journeys.  As  the  government  allowed  him 
entire  liberty  to  preach  and  distribute  books, 
he  frequently  took  very  considerable  journeys 
in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Many 
Chinese  and  Malays  were  baptized ;  and  the 
ground  was  becoming  more  and  more  decidedly 
prepared  for  a  still  richer  harvest. 

ureater  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  likewise 
arrived  in  1813,  and  labored  more  immediately 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Malays.  Robinson,  it  is 
true,  soon  got  together  one  congregation,  and 
another  at  Batavia,  and  at  Weltevreden,  in  its 
neighborhood ;  but  the  Dutch  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  not  favorable  to  the  desirable  work- 
ing of  a  Malav  mission.  As  he  had  so  many 
and  various  oostacles  put  in  his  way,  he  re- 
paired, in  1821,  to  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra. 
Trowt  meanwhile  had  come  to  Samaraug, 
where  he  was  made  verv  useful,  and  set  him- 
self to  learn  the  Cawee  language,  which  is  the 
ancient  and  original  language  of  Java,  and  is 
still  spoken  in  the  island  of  Balee.  But  he 
died  in  1816.    The  missionary  Bruckner  had 

t'oined  him  in  that  year;  as  this  missionary, 
Lowever,  could  not  see  much  fruit  of  his  labors 
at  Samarang,  he  removed  in  1823  to  Salatiga, 
in  the  higher  ground  of  the  interior,  and  from 
that  place  his  letters  communicated  more 
cheerful  reports.  But  a  dreadful  insurrection 
affainst  the  Putch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tudshy- 
i£erta,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Samarang. 
Here  the  Dutch  refused  him  permission  to 
print  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  as  well  as  to  circulate 
copies  of  it,  after  it  had  been  printed  at  Sin- 
gapore in  1831.  Even  Medhurst's  applicar 
tions  to  the  government  for  that  purpose  were 
rejected.  "Let  the  Javanese,"  it  was  said, 
"  remain  as  thev  are ;  we  do  not  think  it  a 
good  thing  to  have  them  more  learned  and 
knowing."  On  the  other  han^,  there  were 
only  the  more  tracts  put  to  press,  which  were 
eagerly  called  for,  in  tne  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
markets. 

The  NetherlandB  Missionary  Society  has  two 
stations  on  this  island,  viz.,  Jbevok  and  Soora- 
baya.    Of  the  former,  very  little  is  known,  ex- 
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cept  that  Mr.  Wentink,  after  laboring  thero 
15  years,  has  been  obliged  by  ill-hualth  to 
retire,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another  mis- 
sionary. At  Soorabaya  a  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  Mohammedan  population 
has  been  prosecuted  for  many  years  by  a  Ger- 
man watchmaker,  Emede,  and  his  daughter. 
The  first  fruits  of  their  c^orts  were  baptized 
in  Dec.  1843,  viz.,  18  men  and  12  women.  In 
Dec.  1848,  at  a  village  60  miles  from  Soora- 
baya, 56  natives,  young  and  old,  were  bap- 
tized, after  having  been  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianitv  by  Patil,  a  native  evangelist  In 
March,  1849,  21  persons  were  baptized  at  a 
neighboring  village ;  and,  at  the  close  of 
1849,  there  were  under  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Jellesma,  347  adult  Christians,  or 
baptized  persons,  and  183  children.  He  has 
taken  six  Javanese  youths  into  his  own  house, 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  as  catcchists  among 
their  own  countrymen. 

4.  I'he  Lesser  Sunda  Islands.  —  These 
come  next  to  Java,  eastward,  in  succession, 
and  reach  to  the  Straits  of  Ombay,  beyond 
which  commence  the  islands  of  Timor,  which 
in  a  wider  sense  have  been  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  Moluccas.  The  most  important  of  these 
Sunda  Islands  are  Balee,  with  about  1,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  who  adhere  to  Hindooism,  and, 
agreeably  to  it,  bury  widows  with  their  hus- 
bands ;  Lomboc,  which  is  also  called  Sasac, 
with  180,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  subject  to  the  Balecnese ; 
Soombava,  200  miles  in  length,  with  800,000 
inhabitants,  probably  like  the  Baleencse  ;  also, 
Sandalwood  Island,  which  is  but  little  known ; 
and  Flores,  250  miles  in  length,  which  once 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
not  one  of  these  islands  has  any  mission  as  yet 
been  established,  though  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  promising  fields  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  island  of  Balee,  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  in  1831,  met  with  a  very  uufriendlv  re- 
ception. The  rajah  even  forbade  him  to  hold 
any  conferences  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
threatened  to  poison  those  who  should  apply 
to  him  for  medicine ;  and  when  Mr.  Medhurst 
complained  of  these  restrictions,  he  was  an- 
swered, "  No  one  sent  for  vou  hither ;  if  you 
do  not  like  it,  go  away  to  the  place  you  camo 
from.''  But  the  missionary  Ennis.  when  he 
arrived  there,  found  things  quite  altered,  with- 
in less  than  seven  years  afterwards ;  he  waa 
permitted  to  speak  freely  upon  spiritual  sub- 
jects, was  esteemed,  and  kindly  treated,  and 
was  frequently  even  requested  to  remain  there. 

5.  Borneo. — ^This  is  the  third  great  Sunda 
Island,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Broonai. 
It  is  1000  miles  in  length,  and  750  in  breadth, 
but  hitherto  is  known  only  on  the  coasts.  It 
appears  formed  out  of  several  smaller  islands 
by  alluvial  soil,  which  is  especially  evident  on 
the  western  side,  where  all  is  level  inland  for 
several  days'  journey.  In  the  interior,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  tiiere^are  lofty  chains  of 
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moantoiiiB,  which  contain  diamoodB,  gold  imd 
inferior  metals,  in  abnndance ;  and  from  whose 
heights  very  many  rivers  descend  in  cataracts 
and  waterfalls.  These  mountains  form  the 
boundary  between  the  Mohammedan  Malays 
of  the  coast  country  and  the  pagan  Dyaks  of 
the  interior  and  npper  country.  The  former, 
who  are  about  a  million,  arc  well  instructed  in 
their  false  faith,  as  well'  os  adroit  and  fanati- 
cal in  defending  it ;  they  follow  agriculture, 
traffic,  and  mining,  and  especially  the  cruel 
trade  of  piracy.  The  Dyaks,  of  whom  there 
are  several  millions,  are  behind  no  nation  in 
barbarism  and  rude  ignorance.  The  nearest 
tribes,  who  are  mostly  subject  to  Mohamme- 
dan chieftains,  are  indleed  good  tempered  and 
social,  but,  at  the  same  time,  stupid  and  cow- 
ardly ;  but  those  of  the  interior  find  their  de- 
light only  in  war  and  murder.  Their  constant 
aim  is  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  their  real  or 
supposed  enemies ;  and  to  this  every  stranger 
is  exposed  without  ceremony.  In  many  of 
their  provinces,  no  one  is  allowed  to  marrv  that 
cannot  show  a  certain  number  of  human  heads 
that  he  has  recently  struck  off.  The  grave  of 
the  chief  must  be  fenced  round  with  human 
heads;  and  the  possession  of  many  human 
skulls  constitutes  tne  chief  ornament  and  gloi^ 
of  families.  An  offering  of  human  skuQs  is 
with  them  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  evil 

Sirits,  to  whom  they  attribute  all  diseases, 
ittle  is  known  of  the  fe»t  of  their  religion. 
Not  less  lawless  are  the  settlers  called  Bog- 
ies, from  the  island  of  Celebes,  who  are  about 
30,000.  The  most  quiet  inhabitants  are  the 
Chinese,  who  work  in  the  mines,  and  who 
amount  to  about  300,000.  Magellan's  com- 
panions were  the  first  Europeans  that  entered 
the  island ;  this  ^as  in  1521 ;  but  the  subse- 
quent Portuguese  settlements  failed.  In  the 
year  1643,  the  Dutch  founded  a  factory  at 
IPontianak  in  the  west ;  and  their  domains  on 
the  south  coast  have  become  considerably  en- 
larged since  the  year  1812.  They  have  now 
preponderant  influence  upon  both  coasts, 
though  the  native  princes  have  still  much 
power,  and  the  Dyaks  remain  almost  entirely 
independent  In  the  east,  the  sultan  of  Cot^ 
is  the  most  authoritative  despot ;  and  in  the 
north,  the  sultan  of  Broonai. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Societt. — ^In  1835, 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  sent  Bamstein 
and  Heyer  to  Borneo.  Bamstein,  who  had 
learned  the  Malay  at  Java,  brought  with  him 
Lucas  Monton,  a  converted  Celebese.  They 
landed  at  Bandschermassing.  Monton  was  re- 
oeiv  >d  by  a  Chinese  acquaintance,  in  whose 
house  he  could  read  his  books  to  an  audience 
of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Arabs.  Monton 
preached  here  in  public  to  a  large  crowd  until 
evening.  The  Chinese  receiv^  the  Gospel 
with  many  fiekvorable  manifestations. 

Soon  after  lauding,  Bamstein  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Daiak  country, with  Monton.  From 
the  chief  in  Gohong  they  received  a  friendly 


invitatioo,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  luflL 
Conforming  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
allowed  incisions  to  be  made  on  their  ri^ht 
shoulders,  and  tasted  of  a  draught  with  which 
the  blood  thence  flowing  was  mixed.  When 
the  Dyaks  heard  of  Christ,  they  appeared  like 
a  people  awakened  from  a  long  sleep,  and  oon- 
.tinually  heard  the  word  with  iuy.  At  the  mis- 
sionaries* departure,  one  of  the'  chiefb  said  to 
them,  "1^  brethren,  do  not  fear  to  remain 
with  us.  We  will  do  you  no  harm,  aud  if  anv 
one  molests  vou,  you  shall  be  defended  wim 
our  hearts'  blood.  God  and  this  assembly 
bear  witness  that  this  is  true.''  And  all  the 
people  cried  out  in  corroboration,  "  Baalak  T 
Amen.  * 

Returning  to  Bandschermassing  everv  one 
was  filled  with  wonder  to  hear  that  the  Dyaks 
in  the  south-east  were  asking  for  a  religion,-as 
they  had  none  themselves,  and  would  not  em- 
brace Islamism.  The  Malays  in  the  city, 
moreover,  assembled  themselves  for  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament.  In  1836,  the  mission 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  three  new 
Rhenish  missionaries,  who  all  had  cause  to  be 
rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  labors.  Some 
Dyaks  went  in  troops  to  a  Chinese  temple,where 
one  of  them  destroyed,  with  repeated  blows, 
an  idol  erected  there,  with  the  words, "  These 
gods  must  perish."  They  demolished  the  hear 
then  temples  and  schools.  The  Chinese  and 
Dyaks  were  won  over.  A  chief  of  the  latter 
expressed  his  sentiments  in  these  words, "  This 
writing  has  touched  my  heart.  It  has  taken 
possession  of  it"  Stations  were  established 
at  Palingkau,  Sungei  Bintang,  Gohong,  Men- 
tangei,  and  Patey.  Many  Dyaka  were  freed 
from  slavery  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries ; 
and  every  missionary  has  a  little  household 
fathered  around  him,  consisting  of  liberated 
debtors,  who  had  fallen  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
they  had  pledged  life  and  limb  to  their  credi- 
tors, and  had  become  their  property.  Hie 
following  table  shows  the  present  conmtion  of 
the  mission : 
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Americah  Board.— The  first  miasionaries 
of  the  Board  to  Borneo  were  Rev.  Messrs. 
Elihu  Doty,  Elbert  Kevins,  and  William 
Youngblood,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Axnba 
C.  Condit,  teacher.    Mr.  Doty  arrived  at  Sam- 
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baa,  June  17, 1839 ;  and  Mr.  Yoongblood  ar- 
riTed  at  Pontianak  about  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing  November.  Mr.  Neviiis  reached  Pontiar 
nak  at  a  little  later  period.  Sambas  is  on  a 
river  of  that  name,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  described  as  a  '^  noble  stream,  in  width 
nearly  a  mile,  and  in  depth  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  large  borden.  Its  borders  are  skirted  with 
.  an  nnbroken  jungle  and  forest,  without  the 
appearance  of  a  am^le  habitation  or  trace  of 
human  coltore  to  enliven  the  scene."  The  Sam- 
bas river  afforded  facilities  for  reaching  the 
scattered  Dyak  population,  bnt  besides  this  the 
place  held  out  no  strong  inducements  for  a 
perman^it  location.  Pontianak,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  island,  farther  south,  was  regarded 
as  a  more  desirable  station,  having  a  larger 
population  than  any  other  place  on  the  coast, 
and  being  the  entrance  point,  by  a  navigable 
river,  to  large  settlements  of  Chinese  and  ^yaks 
in  the  intenor.  . 

The  Dyaks,  as  seen  at  home,  are  described 
as  mild  and  gentle,  and  given  to  hospitality. 
Thev  will  b^,  but  will  rarely  steal,  though 
clothes  and  other  articles  be  ever  so  mucli  ex- 
posed. Bnt  when  thev  exchange  their  domestic 
nabits  for  those  of  the  warrior,  their  greatest 
ddighi  seems  to  be  to  revel  in  blood,  and  their 
greatest  honor  to  ornament  their  dwellings  with 
human  heads,  which  are  the  trophies  of  their 
inhuman  barbarity.  Mr.  Doty,  in  a  tour 
through  that  part  of  the  province  of  which 
Sambas  is  the  seat  of  government,  distributed 
600  tracts  and  volumes,  mduding  several  copies 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  found  that  many 
thousand  volumes  might  be  distributed  during 
such  a  tour. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the 
inhabitants  of  western  Borneo  had  been,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  found  there,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of  races,  the  princi- 
ipal  of  which  were  the  Chinese,  Arabs,  Halavs, 
and  Bugles,  all  of  foreign  origin;  and  the 
Dyaks,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
raceu  The  Malays,  Arabs,  and  Bugies,  were 
found  to  be  all  Mohammedans.  The  chief 
difficulties  of  proseonting  missionaiy  labor 
among  these  people  were,  the  variety  of  lan- 
guages, the  interferesoe  of  petty  chiefs  and 
priests,  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  especially  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
inhabitants,  whose  houses  were  generally  built 
upon  posts,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  or  on 
rafta  or  logs,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  water, 
and  were  accessible  only  by  boats. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1842  mentions 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Nevius  to  Singapore,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  the  arrival  of  Bev. 
Mesars.  Thomson  and  Pohlman.  The  mission 
was  now  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Pontiaiiak,  where  a  Malay  school  of  about  15 
scholars,  half  girls,  was  established,  and  a  reg- 
ular preaching  service  maintained  in  Chinese 
andMiJay. 


But  the  mission  was  ^ceedingly  annoyed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  govemmcDt  in 
Netherlands  India.  The  missionaries  were 
required  to  spend  their  first  year  at  Batavia, 
in  the  island  of  Java,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  Board  as  "  unreasonable  and  of  no  good 
tendency;"  and  even  on  reaching  Borneo 
their  labors  would  be  restricted  to  the  sea-coast. 
None  but  native  Dutch  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  i)enetrate  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  to  obtain  such  was  difficult.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the 
missionary  Board  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  sent  an  agent,  Bev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D  J)., 
to  the  government  at  Holland,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  get  these  restrictions  removed. 
The  agent  was  kindly  received,  but  was  inform- 
ed that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  the 
interior  of  their  possessions  in  tne  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, was  a  principle  of  settled  state  policy, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  civil  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  concerned,  the  members  of  the 
Beformed  Dutch  Church  and  the  missionaries 
from  the  same  must  be  regarded  as  foreigners. 
Dr.  Ferris  was,  however,  assured  by  the  min- 
ister for  the  colonies,  that  all  proper  means 
should  be  taken  for  bringing  their  government 
to  the  adoption  of  a  more  lioeral  policy. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ferris,  on  his  return, 
rather  encouraged  the  Board  to  continue  its 
labors  in  Borneo,  and  a  mission  was  commenc- 
ed among  the  Dyaks,  at  Karangan,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Landak,  and  140  from 
Pontianak.  Messrs.  Toungblood  and  Thom- 
son took  charge  of  this  mission  in  September, 
1842,  and  erected  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Karangan.  In  their  journal  of  this  year  they 
make  the  following  interesting  statements  re- 
specting the  Dyak  people,  concerning  whom  so 
little  had  been  previously  known : 

**  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  settling,  with  our  families, 
immediatelv  in  the  midst  of  these  interesting 
people,  and  teaching  them  without  reserve  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  They  are 
mild,  mofiensive,  and  docile  in  their  disposi- 
tions. In  our  opinion  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  from  them,  in  ordinary  times,  than  from 
the  most  civilized  people  in  the  world.  They 
almost  universally  expressed  the  utpnost  willing- 
ness, if  not  strongest  aesire,  to  receive  teachers ; 
and  some  at  least  of  their  rulers  professed  to 
entertain  the  same  feelings.  As  to  the  coun- 
try, we  hope  it  will  appear  from  the  journal  to 
be  such  as  no  one  need  disdain  to  inhabit.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Messrs.  Doty  and  Pohl- 
man removed  to  China,  leaving  Pontianak 
without  a  missionary.  Mr.  Toungblood  sub- 
sequently removed  to  that  place,  leaving 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Steele  at  Karangan. 
Mrs.  Thomson  died  in  December  of  this  year, 
soon  after  following  a  daughter  to  the  grave. 
The  brethren  at  Karangan  say  at  this  period, 
"  These  are  truly  small  things,  but  instead  of 
foint-heartedness  that  we  see  no  greater  resultsi 
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we  ask  yon  to  join  ns  in  most  fervent  praise  to 
God  for  tbe  changes  we  have  witne4ed,  and 
that  each  day  brings  advancement."  Alluding 
to  their  school  they  say :  "  We  cannot  paint 
to  yon  the  intelligence  and  the  affectionate 
confidence  of  these  little  ones,  their  delight  in 
obtaining  new  and  elevating  ideas,  their  unself- 
ish rivalry  for  an  approving  word  or  smile  from 
the  teacher  they  nave  learnt  to  love.  The 
number  of  boys  has  seldom  been  more  than 
seven ;  the  number  of  girls  has  been  lorger, 
and  they  have  received  instruction  in  nerale- 
work  and  vocal  music,  in  addition  to  the  les- 
sons in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing." 

A  very  discouraging  feature  in  the  condition 
of  the  Dyaks,  was  found  to  be  their  deluding 
subjection  to  the  Malays.  It  is  described  as 
<*  a  despotism  the  most  absolute,  and  yet  the 
most  irrational  perhaps  ever  invented."  Hence 
the  Dyaks  were  unspeakably  and  increasingly 
wretched,  and  without  any  stimulus  to  rise  or 
to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
Their  ignorance  was  profound,  especially  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  soul  and  a  future 
world,  and,  in  their  journal  of  1845,  the  mis- 
sionaries *^  could  see  no  signs  of  moral  improve- 
ment" 

In  1847  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Youngblood, 
were  both  compelled  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  their  health  by  a  cessation  of  labor,  and  a 
temporary  absence  from  Borneo.  They  sailed 
for  Singapore,  at  which  place  Mr.  Thomson 
was  seized  with  hemorrhoge  of  the  lungs ;  but 
after  a  little  delay  he  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  Berne,  at  which  place  he  died. 
Mr.  Youngblood  returned  to  Borneo  with  his 
wife,  but  in  such  feeble  health  as  to  forbid  the 
sxpectation  of  their  long  continuance  on  the 
'Bland.  Mr.  Steele  wos  also  in  feeble  health, 
ind  in  1849  he  relumed  to  the  United  States. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Youngblood  had  intended  to 
resume  their  labors,  and  earnestly  d  .'red  to 
do  so,  but  neither  of  them  were  able  to  return ; 
and  neither  did  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
find  any  ministers  willing  to  enter  into  this 
field,  and  it  was  left  without  a  missionary. 
In  their  report  for  1852  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee say  : — "  It  is  indeed  a  hard  ground  to 
cultivate,  though  not  more  so  than  some  others 
where  success  has  at  length  come.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  believe  that  the  missionary 
labors  and  sacrifices  that  have  been  expended 
on  Borneo  will  be  in  vain.  The  existence, 
character,  necessities,  and  claims  of  a  large 
heathen  people  in  that  great  island,  have  been 
kept  a  long  time  before  the  attention  of  our 
American  churches,  and  the  seed  thus  sown 
may  one  day  result  in  a  rich  harvest." 

Since  the  above  date,  no  laborers  have  been 
sent  to  Borneo,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  mission  will  be  resumed. 

6.  Celebes. — ^This  name  was  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  fourth  great  Sunda  island, 
called  by  the  natives  Nigre-Orang-Bugies, 
country  of  the  Bugles  people,  a  lofty  island, 


with  four  fa^stretching  peninsalafl,  whose  nat- 
ural beauties  arc  as  striking  aa  those  in  Jara. 
The  three  millions  of  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  Bugies  and  MacaaBars.  The  former  are 
the  most  cultivated  islanders  of  thia  Archipdr 
ago ;  they  are  found  in  aU  the  harbors  of  these 
seas ;  they  are  also  tiie  most  formidable  pirates. 
The  latter  are  a  coarse  and  domsy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  west  of  the  iahuid. 
Both  are  at  present  strict  Mnssolmans,  and 
are  subject  to  sultans,  who,  however,  are  very 
dependent  on  the  lesser  rajahs.  Originally 
they  were  pagans;  but,  in  1512,  their  Idng 
having  resolved  to  embrace  another  rdigion, 
invited  to  his  capital  two  Mollahs  and  two 
Jesuits.  The  MoUahs  arrived  first ;  and  soon 
was  Mohammedanism  imposed  upon  the  inhab- 
itants, especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Bonee. 
About  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch  landed  in  the 
island  of  Bootong,  in  hostility  against  the 
Macassars,  and,  since  1677,  the  Macassars  and 
Bugies  have  remained  subject  to  the  Batch, 
notwithstanding  they  have  made,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  savage  insurrectioDS,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  masters. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society^ — ^In  the  north 
of  Celebes,  in  the  18th  centurv,  a  large  number 
of  natives  who  had  not  embraccsd  Islamism, 
were  baptized  by  a  native  of  Holland.  After 
long  neglect,  the  mission  work  vras  renewed 
here  hj  the  Netherlands  Society.  Three  mis- 
sionaries went  from  Amboyna  to  Menado,who 
were  followed  in  1822  by  MuUer,  and  in  1625 
to  1839,  by  Hillendoom.  They  found  that 
many,  of  all  classes,  wished  for  baptism; 
among  these  the  chief,  Tondano.  In  Amu- 
rang  the  church  numbers  1,000  souls,  and  the 
schools  115  scholars.    A  church  of  550  was 

fathered  at  Tanowanka.  At  Menado,  260 
eathen  were  baptized  in  one  year.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  successes,  Midel  and  Schwartz 
were  sent  by  the  socie^  as  oo-laborers,  who 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Malay  into  the 
schools,  as  a  common  medium  of  communicar 
tion.  The  number  of  Christians,  old  and  new, 
in  Manahasse,  amounted  in  1832  to  5,000, 
with  20  schools,  which  latter  number  is  now 
increased  to  56.  The  creed  learned  by  the 
school-children  in  Malay,  was  the  means  of 
converting  many  heathen.  People  who  had 
passed  their  years  in  reckless  debauchery, 
cheerfully  begun  to  lead  orderly  and  Christian 
lives.  An  aged  priest,  who,  by  his  craftiness, 
had  led  whole  viUages  astray,  besought  his 
people  to  embrace  Christiani^,  which  had 
brought  rest  to  his  own  soul.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  Christian  communities  in  Celebes,  are 
at  Menado,  Kema,  Tondano,  Langowang, 
Tomohou,  and  Amurang.  In  Langowang, 
Schwartz,  after  11  years  of  hard  labor,  saw 
the  first  fhiits  of  his  faithfulness,  in  the  bap- 
tism of  30  persons.  Since  1837,  the  mission 
has  had  a  printing-press,  in  order  to  print 
school-books  and  tracts.  In  Macassar,  also, 
in  the  south,  there  is  a  preacher  of  the  Gospd. 
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Oj  the  neigiiboriBff  klaiid  of  Bonoa,  he 
found  ChnsdftDS,  who  nad  so  for  backsliddeo 
M  to  mgage  with  the  heathen  in  the  practice 
of  catting  off  the  heads  of  human  victims.  On 
other  lahinds,  he  was  compelled  to  silence  by 
koffhtear  and  derision.  In  Temate,  where  Jong- 
midiel  was  stationed,  there  were,  in  1819, 
700  OhristianB  in  a  population  of  5000.  Since 
1821  he  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  San- 
geer  islaiids,  where  Christianity  appears  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb. 

The  Society  has  in  this  ishind  eight  star 
iions.  The  station  at  Tondano  has  one  mission- 
arj,  Mr.  Biedel,  who  baptised  *  in  the  year 
1847,  356  adults  and  270  children,  all  natives. 
In  1848  he  baptized  440  adults  and  223  chil 
dren.  In  16  schools  in  his  district  he  hati 
768  boys  and  514  girls.  In  1849  he  succeeded 
in  building  a  chapel  and  school-house,  by  the 
assistanee  and  contributions   of  the  native 


At  the  LangouMmg  station  the  missionary  is 
Mr.  Schwartz,  who  baptized,  in  1848, 958  adults 
and  382  duldren,  and  numbered  in  the  15 
schools  under  his  charge  1182  boys  and  423 
girls.  In  February  1849,  he  wrote—*'  in  near- 
Ij  every  one  of  the  26  villages  in  my  district, 
a  desire  for  instruction  in  Christianity  mani- 
HbbU  itself  with  young  and  old,  so  that  I  and  my 
assistant  and  the  schoolmasters  are  hardly  able 
to  satisfyall  their  wishes.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians on  my  list  at  the  close  of  1848,  was  2951, 
and  those  who  attended  preaching  in  my 
•even  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  numbered 
1600. 

At  Amurung  Mr.  Herrmann  baptized,  in 
1847, 195  adults  and  57  children;  and  in  the 
following  year  221  adults  and  177  children. 
He  had  23  schools,  with  1261  boys  and  661 
girls,  and  eight  places  of  public  worship,  to 
which  be  devoted  more  or  iess  attention.  In 
February,  1849,  he  wrote — ^  My  present  sphere 
of  labor  includes  75  very  far  scattered  viluges, 
with  23,000  souls.  I  usually  preach  on  Sun- 
days at  two  different  places,  m  the  Alfoor  hui- 
guage. 

Tomokon  is  another  station,  where  Mr.  Wil- 
ken  has  several  congregations,  and  16  schools, 
containing  1415  bojs  uid  242  girls. 

Menado,  a  principal  town,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  tne  island,  enjoys  the  labors  of  a 
faithful  missionary,  who  has  charge  of  Dutch 
and  Malay  congregations,  and  also  of  five 
schools,  attended  by  230  boys  and  130  rirls. 

Tanaoangko  was  occupied  in  1849  by  Mr. 
Boesert,  who  found  there  more  than  500  nom- 
inal Christians,  but  who  were  very  far  fh>m 
the  real  life  of  Qod.  But  he  says, ""  Besides 
IVmavaogho  I  have  seven  other  villages  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  one  of  which  gives  me 
very  much  hope :  it  is  Tately,  where  there  is  a 

•  Baptlmi.  with  this  Sodetr,  !■  not  ftdmioUm  to  the 
Church,  bnt  U  adminiatered  to  thoie  who  nomixuJly 
embnee  CSiriitlanitj.  noA  we  inbmqaentlx  reeeired  to 
Chnroh  fUlowihlfv  u  ftnmd  worttij. 


very  good  school  and  a  good  teacher.  Some 
30  or  40  have  received  baptism,  and  as  many 
more  who  are  receiving  instruction  desire 
baptism." 

Kema  is  a  new  station,  where  the  missionary 
in  1848  baptized  299  adults  and  83  children. 
His  12  schools  contain  747  boys  and  107  girls. 

The  station  at  Koomelemboy  was  recently 
commenced  by  Mr.  Ulfers,  who  describes  that 
part  of  the  island  as  "  most  picturesque,  hilly, 
woody,  and  abounding  with  springs  of  excel- 
lent water."  He  lives  there,  in  the  centre  of 
a  missionary  circuit,  comprising  25  villages, 
with  about  9,000  inhabitants,  all  living  on  high 
mountains  or  in  deep  valleys.  He  has  9 
schools  under  his  care. 

7.  The  Moluccas. — ^In  a  wider  sense,  all  tho 
ishmds  situated  between  New  Gainea  and  Ce- 
lebes are  termed  the  Moluccas,  or  Spico 
Islands ;  and  thus  there  belong  to  them — 1. 
the  Timor  Islands  in  the  south,  Timor,  Botty, 
Simao,  Dao,  and  others.  2.  The  Banda  & 
lands,  which  next  form  a  group  of  ten  small 
isles,  about  which,  in  an  extensive  bend,  are 
situated  to  the  south-west  the  islands  of  Wet- 
ter, Boma,  Kissor,  Letty,  Damm,  Moa,  and 
others  ;  and  to  the  south-east,  Timorlaut,  with 
its  surrounding  isles ;  and  eastward,  as  far  as 
towards  New  Guinea,  the  Aroo  Islands.  3. 
The  Amboyna  Islands,  Amboyna,  Ceram, 
Booro,  and  others.  4.  The  proper  Moluccas, 
or  Tematas,  with  the  islands  Jilolo,  Morty, 
Ternate,  Tidor,  Moteer,  Machian,  Bachian, 
and  others.  Lastly.  5.  The  Sangeer  Islands, 
which  form  the  chain  of  passage  U)  the  north 
Philippine  Islands.  All  these  islands,  toge- 
ther, are  splendidly  adorned  and  gifted,  and 
are  particularly  rich  in  spices  of  every  kind ; 
man^  of  them,  also,  have  active  vplcanos.  But 
the  mtercourse  of  their  population  with  civil- 
ized countries,  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
rest  of  this  vast  Archipelago,  and  they  seldom 
see  a  European  vessel.  Tne  natives  consist 
partly  of  untractable  and  proud  Malays,  and 
partly  of  savage  aborigines,  called  Alfoors,  or 
I'apoos,  governed  by  their  own  rajahs.  In  the 
year  1521,  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of 
these  islands.  Mohammedanism  had  been 
forced  3X>n  the  latter  hardly  forty  years  be- 
fore. The  chief  Portuguese  settlement  was  in 
Ternate;  but  their  cruelty  and  barbarity 
made  them  to  be  so  hated  by  the  natives,  that 
these  oppressed  people  at  length  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  in 
1617,  first  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Am- 
boyna, and  then  extended  their  conquests  far- 
ther and  farther. 

Another  sphere  of  missionarv  labor  has  been 
formed  in  and  around  the  island  of  Timor, 
whither  the  Dutch  missionary  Lebrun  came, 
in  1819.  He  settled  at  Cupaeng,  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  government,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Timor.  The  north  coast  about  DiUy  belongs 
to  the  Portuguese.  For  twenty  years  there 
had  been  no  Christian  minister  among  the  na 
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tiTes  there,  wLo  profeas  Ohriatiaiiitj.  With 
BO  much  the  greater  eagerneas  did  they  now 
crowd  to  the  missionary's  preaching ;  and  in 
the  very  first  year,  ninety  pagans  were  admit- 
ted to  tiie  chnrch,  which  already  consisted  of 
3,000  professed  Christians.  Moreover,  tiie 
rajah  of  Botty  sabmitted  himself  to  Christ 
crucified;  and,  in  1823,  Lebnm  baptised  in 
Little  Timor,  Kissor,  Letty,  and  lioa,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  persons.  The  Friendly 
Society  which  he  established,  was  sabscribed 
to  even  by  some  of  the  pagan  princes.  He 
everywhere  formed  schools,  and  to  the  remote 
churches  he  addressed  pastoral  letters,  after 
the  manner  of  the  apostles,  of  the  good  efilect 
of  which  there  are  very  pleasing  t^timonies. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who 
distributed  themselves  among  various  stations, 
and  made  it  one  part  of  their  business  to  estab- 
lish more  fundamentally  in  Christianity  the 
churches  and  congregations  that  had  been 
gained  to  it  The  islands  of  Timor,  Babaw, 
and  Botty,  as  also  Kissor,  Letty,  Moa,  Boma, 
Wetter,  and  others,  are  places  where  they  are 
continually  visiting  and  laboring.  Thar 
work,  indeed,  is  often  ezoee^ngly  harassing 
and  fatiguing ;  and  though  the  missionary 
B&r,  of  Bftsle,  who,  in  1825,  was  stationed  in 
Kissor,  and  at  present  in  Amboyna,  was  soon 
enabled  to  baptize  1,500  of  the  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, yet  he  has  to  this  day,  amidst  his  nn- 
speakablv  troublesome  and  wearisome  occupa- 
tions, had  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  poets  to 
maintain.  But  the  persevering  patience  of 
the  messenger  of  peace  is  never  unaccompa- 
nied by  some  bles^  bencdit  or  other.  In  the 
proper  Moluccas  there  is  but  little  as  yet  done, 
except  what,  since  1819,  the  missionary  Jung- 
michel  has  been  effecting  in  Temate.  Since 
1821,  he  has  also  periodically  visited  the  San- 
geer  islands,  150  miles  north-west  of  Celebes  ; 
'  but  has  found  onlv  extremely  ignorant  Chris- 
tians and  bad  schools  at  those  places.  In 
1850  it  was  reported  that  the  natives  of 
Amboyna,  being  all  nominal  Christians,  it 
was  no  longer  r^^orded  as  a  field  for  mission- 
ary labor.  HarookoOf  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, is  also  inhabited  by  nominal  Christians, 
over  whose  di£ferent  congregations  and  schools 
a  missionary,  Mr.Luyke,  is  placed  as  pcMtor  and 
overseer.  Timor  has  two  stations,  vie. :  Koo- 
pang  and  Babow,  at  which  there  are  four  mis- 
sionaries, the  two  last  having  been  sent  out  in 
1849.  They  have  in  char^  various  congrega- 
tions and  schools,  concemmg  which  no  recent 
reports  have  been  made. 

8.  The  PmuppiinB  Islakbs.  —  Of  these 
islands,  which  contain  about  three  millions  of 
ii^abitants,  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  th^  are 
no  theatre  of  Protestaut  missions.  The  fa- 
mous circumnavigator,  Magellan,  began  here 
his  conversions  with  cannon-ball,  in  1521. 
This  he  did,  especially  in  the  island  of  Zeboo, 
where,  after  a  cannonade,  800  Dyaks,  or  Al- 


foots,  were  inunediatBly  bay<«ed.  H^how« 
ever,  and  his  ofBeera  fiiU  a  saerifiee  to  this  nal, 
and  Zeboo  fell  away  again  from  Christianity. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portngnae  soon  ooatead- 
ed  fat  poasession  of  these  islands ;  and  the 
former  got  the  mastery.  Zeboo,  .in  1564,  re- 
ceived a  sanguinary  chastisement  for  its  apos- 
tasy ;  and  as  ihst  as  the  conquests  proceeded, 
did  the  Bomish  religion  eiverywhere  take  root, 
as  AugostiDiaa  monks,  FranciBcaos,  and  Do- 
minicans, zealously  prosecuted  the  work  of 
their  missions.  W.  Hoffman,  in  his  '^  Geo- 
graphy," says:  ''Here  is  the  paradise  of  Ike 
monks.  Here  vegetate  one  thousand  monks, 
Augvstinians,  Dominicans,  and  Fraaciaeaos, 
in  luxuriant  and  laxoriou  monasteries ;  Ibar 

Erovinctab  command  them ;  one  thoonand  two 
undred  parishes  are  ooon^ied  by  them.  The 
temporal  government,  the  instmction,  and  ti&e 
whde  activity  of  the  inhabitants  are  aU  under 
their  heavy  hand.  The  pious  idleness  of  their 
festivafa  and  prooeasionB  is  excenvef  the 
poorer,  but  without  knowinff  it,  are  the  native 
secular  ecclesiasticB  in  their  three  thousand 
parishes.  The  titular  archbishop  of  ManiUa, 
who  resides  at  Madrid,  together  with  the  bi- 
shops of  New  Segovia,  Z^oo,  and  NewCaoe- 
res,  are  at  the  head  of  them. 

9.  Thb  Iblamd  or  Fannoai. — ^This  iskad, 
which  is  aleo  called  Thaiwan,  is  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  Chineae  const;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
China.  Hither,  in  1631,  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  government,  the  preadnr  Junsna,  who, 
with  much  labor  acquired  the  language  of  the 
country,  Mid  at  Hie  period  of  his  death  had 
collected  a  Protestant  church  of  five  thooaand 
nine  hundred  adults  But  the  light  was  aoon 
extinguished,  through  perpetual  wars  with  pi- 
rates, and  the  subsequent  redaction  of  tne 
island  by  the  emperor  of  China  ;  and  proba- 
bly at  the  present  day  soareely  a  allele  trace 
of  those  fiur  beginnings  can  be  found. 

[The  earljr  history  of  the  miaeiona  notteed 
in  the  foregoinff  article,  has  been  taken  from 
''A  Manual  of  Christian  MissioDs,"  by  Bev. 
C.  Barth,  D.D,,  principal  of  the  Beete  MiaBion- 
ary  Institution,  and  fVigger*s  Hatary  ofMxmkm, 
in  German.  The  later  portions  have  been  ga- 
thered from  varioua  sources.] 

INFANTICIDB:  The  practice  of  destroy- 
ing iniknts  soon  afker  theur  birth.  That  a 
practice  so  revoltii^  to  hnmanity  ahonld  ever 
prevail,  in  any  country,  seens  almoat  incredi- 
ole.  One  characteristio  of  heathenism,  how- 
ever, as  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  that  of 
being  <*witiiont  natural  affection;"  and,  al- 
though there  are  eoEceptions,  yet,  aa  a  general 
rule,  aelfishnesB,  in  tne  heathen  mind,  rises 
above  cveiT  other  principle.  And  hence,  in 
all  ages,  innnticide  haa  been  a  prevalenieas- 
tom  of  the  heathen.  It  was  a  law  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans  that  only  promising  children 
should  be  reared.  They  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  oertain  persons,  and  if  weak  or 
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dufufiuod,  Utey  mm  thrown  into  ft  cftTeru. 
The  ejipomre  of  children  wfts  a  practice  com- 
monly sanctioned  by  tke  andents.  Oimelli 
Oareri  atates  tliati  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
children  bom  with  imperfections,  were  put 
into  a  hoUow  ca^re,  and  omied  allva  In  the 
Sandwich  Xslands,  it  was  estimated  by  tiie  for- 
^ffners  who  went  first  among  them,  that  two- 
tlurds  of  the  infiuatB  that  were  born,  were  de- 
stroyed bj^  their  own  parents.  The  sickness 
or  deformity  of  the  onikl,  or  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  it,  was  a  snfficieat  excuse  for 
its  destruction.  Motiiera  would  cast  their 
ehiidrm  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  cov- 
ering them  up,  would  trample  upon  them  with 
their  feet,  and- thus  stifle  their  cries.  He  wri- 
ter of  this  artide  has  seen  a  natiye  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  was  buried  aliye  by 
his  mother,  and  rescued  from  the  grave  and 
teared  by  the  missionaries.  Some  of  the  con- 
verted native  women  have  confessed  to  the 
miasioBaTies,  with  team  in  their  eyes,  that  they 
had  killed  all  their  children. 

In  the  Cleorgian  and  Sodetv  Xslands,  infan- 
ticide prevailed  to  an  incredible  extent  It  is 
•taled  oy  one  of  the  missionaries,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  he  inoaired  of  three  women 
who  were  sitting  togetner,  how  many  chUdren 
thcT  had  destroyed.  "  One  replied  withja  fal- 
temig  voice, '  I  have  destroyed  nine  J  The  sec- 
ond, with  eyes  sufihaed  with  tears,  said,  *  I  have 
des^yed  snwn,' — and  the  third  informed  him 
she  had  destroyed  five"  To  such  an  extent 
was  tibis  cruel  and  unnatural  practice  carried, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  missionaries  that 
two-thirds  of  tiie  diildren  were  murdered  by 
their  own  parents. 

There  are  several  tribes  in  India,  in  which 
the  custom  has  long  prevailed  of  destroying 
the  female  children.  The  British  Government 
have  exerted  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice,  and  to  some  extent  have  succeeded. 
Infanticide  also  prevails  in  China.  A  mis- 
denary  was  conversing  with  a  Ohinaman,  who 
was  awav  from  home ;  and  inqmring  for  his 
%unilv,  ike  man  said  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
Jau^ter ;  he  had  had  another  daughter,  but 
•  did  not  brinp  her  up."  "  Not  bring  her  up," 
said  the  missionary ;  **  what  did  jrou  do  with 
her  ?"  **  I  smothered  her,"  he  repbed.  When 
expostulated  with  for  muiderin^  nis  own  child, 
he  said,  '^  It  is  very  common  in  China.  We 
put  the  female  diiloren  out  of  the  way,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up.  Some  people 
have  smothered  five  or  six  daughters !" 

Mr.  Barrow  computes,  from  authentic  data, 
that  not  less  than  9,000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Peking  every  year,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  provinces.  He  states  that 
it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  carry 
away  in  carts,  every  morning,  those  that  have 
been  exposed  at  night,  some  of  whom  are  jet 
alive ;  but  they  are  all  carried  to  a  pit,  with- 
out the  walls,  and  buried  promiscuously.  Here 
the  Bomau  Catholic  miauonariea  attend,  se- 


lecting the  moat  fively  Ibr  finture  prosdytes 
and  Mministering  baptism  to  others  before 
they  die.  The  practice  is  connived  at  1^  tibe 
government 

The  people  in  some  parts  of  India,  particu- 
larly in  Oriasa  and  the  eastern  part  of  ^ngal, 
frequently  o£fer  their  children  to  the  goddess 
Ghmga,  by  drowning  them  in  the  river.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  if  an  infant  is 
dckly,  it  is  hunff  up  in  a  basket  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ants  or  birds 
of  prey.  In  Japan,  mothers,  on  finding  them- 
selves too  poor  to  bring  up  theur  children,  do 
not  scruple  to  suffocate  them  at  Ihe  breast  In 
Greenland,  where  a  mother  died  leaving  an 
infant,  the  latter  was  buried  with  her.  The 
South  American  women  on  the  river  Oronoko 
are  said  frequently  to  destroy  their  daughters, 
to  save  them  the  hardships  and  sufferings  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  Bushmen  in 
Africa  take  no  ^reat  care  of  their  children. 
They  kill  them  without  remorse  when  they  are 
ill-shaped,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of  food ; 
and  wncn  obliged  to  flv  from  their  enemies, 
th^  will  cast  them  aside,  strangle,  smotl^r, 
or  bury  them  alive ;  and,  to  save  themselves, 
they  will  throw  them  to  the  lions,  which  prac- 
tice has  greatlv  increased  the  desire  of  the  lion 
for  human  flesh.  In  Madagascar,  the  fate  of 
the  infant  depends  on  the  calculation  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  dayd.  If,  judging  from  the  time 
of  birth,  its  destiny  is  conclude  to  be  malevo- 
lent, it  is  put  to  death  by  sufibcation.  A  poor 
woman  called  on  a  missionary,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  four  out  of  five  of  her  children  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  way.  Where  tiie  des- 
tiny may  possibly  be  averted,  one  plan  adopted 
for  the  purpose  is,  to  place  the  infbnt  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cattle-fold,  and  then  to  drive  in 
the  cattle.  If  the  child  is  not  destroyed,  its 
fate  is  declared  to  be  averted ;  but,  if  tram- 
pled on  and  killed,  the  contrary  is  manifest 
Infanticide  has  also  prevailed  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  Choctaws  had  considered  it  no  crime,  un- 
til they  received  Christianity.  A  young  man 
would  take  a  wife,  and  having  no  means  of 
supporting  her,  would  soon  leave  her.  The 
woman,  seeing  herself  deserted,  would  say,  the 
child  has  no  fother  to  provide  it  a  blanket ;  it 
had  better  be  dead  than  alive.  Sometimes  the 
mother  digs  a  grave  and  buries  it  alive,  soon 
after  it  is  born.  Sometimes  she  pats  it  to 
death  by  stamping  on  it  with  her  leet  But 
after  the  estaolishment  of  a  mission  among 
them,  they  passed  a  law  against  tiiis  crime. 

We  are  amased  in  contemplating  the  utter 
extinction  of  parental  aficction,  which  ages  of 
heathenism  has  thus  effected ;  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  worse  than  heathen,  among  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  who  murder  their 
own  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
burial  fee  from  some  mutual  benefit  society  to 
which  they  belong!  Human  nature  is  the 
same  every  where,  when  uuAfiected  by  the  Gob- 
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pd ;  and  even  in  a  Christian  land,  those  who 
treat  it  with  ntter  contempt  or  neglect,  often 
fall,  if  possible,  even  below  the  neathen. — 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia ;  Rees'  Cyclopedia; 
Peeg'i  Great  Moral  Evils  in  India  ;  Narrative 
ofrersecutions  in  Madagascar,  p,  61 ;  Dibbles 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  Miss,  Her.,  V  ol.  XIX.,  p.  9. 

IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS: 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Church  maintain  both  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  former  have 
been  very  successful  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  have  a  Foreign 
Mission  in  Western  India,  with  four  sta- 
tions. They  have  Jewish  missions  at 
Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  Damascus,  and  colo- 
nial missions  in  British  North  America, 
Australia,  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and  New 
Zealand.  All  these  miesions  are  prosecuted 
witli  energy  and  iseal. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE  :    See  Mauritius, 

rrAFAMASI :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa, 
near  Port  Natal. 

JEWS,  MISSIONS  TO:  Coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  Christian  missions  among 
the  heathen,  spring  up  in  the  church  the  spirit 
of  missions  to  the  Jews.  The  voice  that,  com- 
ing across  the  lapse  of  centuries,  struck  upon 
the  ear  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
"  Go  yc  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel," called  attention  to  the  moral  condition 
and  wants  of  God's  ancient  people,  Israel, 
scattered  amone  all  nations.  There  was  a 
feeling,  that  if  tne  Gospel  was  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations,  it  ought,  as  in  the  apostles* 
davs,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  also 
a  mm  belief  that  ''the  Gospel  was  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jew  first ;  **  and  that  God  had  not  cast 
away  this  people  from  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion in  a  way  that  the^  could  not  be  saved  by 
grace,  **  for  even  at  this  present  time  also  there 
was  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of 
grace."  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  man;^,  respecting  the  future  of  the 
Jewish  people,  it  is  a  prophetic  and  providen- 
tial fact  that  they  have  been  kept  distinct 
from  all  other  nations  from  the  time  of  the 
Abrahamic  call  to  the  present  hour.  During 
the  former  part  of  their  history,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  people  of  God ;  during  the 
latter  part  they  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
special  objects  of  Jehovah's  indignation.  In 
this  respect,  their  relation  to  Christianity  and 
all  other  forms  of  religion  is  peculiar.  While 
aU  other  tribes  and  nations,  springing  from 
whatever  source,  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  passed  through  scenes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  socially  and  morally,  having  a 
common  history  and  fate,  the  Jewish  people 
remain  always  the  same,  both  in  religious  and 
social  adi  ersity.  They  are  alone,  dwelling  in 
the  valley  of  wcepine^ ;  a  proverb  among  the 
.nations  with  whom  they  sojourn,  but  to  whom 
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respect  to  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the 
whole  world  was  divided  into  two  daans, 
"  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  so  it  is  now,  only  the 
order  of  the  relation  is  reversed.  The  "*  Ajnmi " 
are  now  the  "  Lo-anuni,"  and  the  **  Lo-Anuni" 
are  the  "Ammi."  Divine  Providence  has 
kept  up  the  distinction,  and  an  enlightened 
Christian  coDScionsneoB  always  reoogniaes  it. 

In  order  to  a^  comprehensive  view  of  a  work 
of  Christian  missions  among  the  Jews,  a  briet 
review  of  the  rise  and  prop^reas,  and  decline  of 
Christianity  among  them,  is  neoesHiry.  Chris- 
tianity beean  at  Jem^em.  The  story  thai 
Jesus  of  N  azareth,  on  the  croas  expiatii^  the 
sins  of  the  people,  was  the  long-promised  Meft" 
siah  of  the  fathers,  kings,  and  prophets,  con- 
tained the  truth  essential  to  their  salvation. 
It  was  told  and  reported  in  their  hearii^.  It 
lodged  in  their  h^irts,  and  pricked  their  con- 
sciences. The  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on 
high,  and  brought  them  to  embrace  the  truth. 
On  the  day  of  Jrentecost,  three  thousand  were 
converted.  A  few  days  after,  five  thousand 
more  were  converted.  The  work  thus  begnn 
continued  until  the  converts  were  nnmbmd 
by  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  and  gr^ 
companies  of  priests.  The  apostles  to  the  cii^ 
cumcision  were  as  successful  in  preaching  and 
making  proselytes  to  Christianity  throughout 
the  world,  as  were  the  apostles  to  the  uncir 
cumcision.  There  was  no  difference  during 
the  first  century.  The  leaders  and  teachers  of 
the  early  church  never  supposed  that  Jews 
were  not  as  hopeful  snbiects  of  ^race  as  Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding  tne  ''judicial  curse  of 
blindness"  was  resting  upon  them.  In  eveir 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  all 
known  countries  out  of  the  empire,  Jewish 
Christian  churches  were  established.  At  tiie 
close  of  the  second  century,  there  were  no  less 
than  forty-four  Jewish  Christian  congregations 
at  Rome.  The  third  century  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  nominal  Christianity  over  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  state 
espoused  the  churdi,  and  promised  to  be  her 
protector  and  defender.  The  Roman  gover^ 
ment,  after  subduing  the  adjacent  states  and 
kingdoms,  reduced  them  to  provinces,  and 
caused  them,  by  the  extension  of  its  laws,  man- 
ners, and  cuistoms,  to  assimilate  to  the  e^^P^ 
The  Jewish  people  alone  remained  unaffected. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  a  distinct  people,  and  **^j^^ 
dcspisers  of  both  church  and  state.  The 
state,  now  a  Christian  government,  attempted 
to  exterminate  this  obstinate  enemy  by  force 
of  arms;  while  the  church,  sympathizing  wiwi 
her  liege  lord,  imitated  his  example  by  exclud- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  spiritual  mercies  ana 
graces  of  Christianity.  Ev^ry  effort  at  le^ 
was  abandoned  to  evangelize  the  Jews.  A**® 
council  of  Elvira  forbade  all  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  Jews  by  Christians,  nn^ 
pain  of  exoommunicatloB  from  the  churci' 
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FlnftSj^a  decree  was  passed,  forbidding  a  Jew 
to  enter  a  Chrktian  chordL  Thus,  as  through 
corTOption,  Christianity  ceased  to  be  propa- 
Mtea  among  the  heathen,  so,  by  wicked 
decrees,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  extended  to 
the  Jews.  Bnt,  happily,  the  age  of  Christian 
missionB  to  the  nnevangeliz^  came.  The 
Jews  were  not  altogether  forgotten. 

The  Bpirit  of  Jewish  misBions  first  manifest- 
ed itself  in  the  national  Synod  of  the  Low* 
oonotries.  The  sobject  engaged  the  serions 
attention  of  the  synods  of  Dordrecht,  Delft, 
and  Leyden,  which  were  held  1676,  '7,  and  *8. 
The  founders  of  these  synods  derised  a  scheme 
for  promoUng  the  oonTersion  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  oonntry.  Many  Israelites  and  among 
them  some  distingoished  scholars,  embraced 
Christianitfr.  From  this  date  conversions 
among  the  Jews  were  freqnent  To  promote 
the  work  societies  were  formed  by  interested 
Christians.  In  1726  the  CaUenburr  IrutUution 
WM  established  at  HallOf  which  nad  for  its 
chief  object  the  conyersion  of  the  Jews,  by 
means  of  tracts,  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  mis- 
sienartes.  The  Moravian  brethren,  abont  the 
year  1764,  had  their  attention  tnmed  to  the 
spiritoal  welfare  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  their 
most  distinguished  men,  for  example,  Leonard 
Dober,  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  David  Kirkhoff, 
did  all  in  their  power  to  further  this  object. 
In  1796, 400  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  evan- 
ffelical  chnrch  at  Darmstadt  In  1739, 100 
Jews  embraced  the  Oospel  in  the  Grand  Dachy 
of  Hesse.  The  infidel  revolution  in  Europe  in 
1789  pat  an  end  to  all  like  efibrts  to  evangelize 
the  Jews.  After  these  brief  notices  we  arrive 
at  the  period  of  modem  missions  to  the  Jews. 

Numbers  of  the  Jeun. — ^In  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  Scriptures  the  Jews  are  sojourners  among 
all  nations.  And  so  little  is  known  respecting 
them,  in  many  countries,  that  no  reliable  esti- 
mate can  be  obtained  of  their  numbers.  The 
Jewish  population  of  the  whole  world,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  with  approximate  certainty,  is 
14,000,000.    They  are  distributed  as  follows : 

In  the  Mohammedan  countries  in 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa .    .    .  3,000,000 

China 60,000 

Bnssian  Empire 1,200,000 

Poland 1,000,000 

Prussia  Proper 150,000 

Austria 453,000 

German  States 138,000 

Holland 66,000 

France 81,000 

Italy 200,000 

England 30,000 

Ionian  Isles 7,000 

Danish  States 15,000 

Sweden 1,700 

Switzerland 1,900 

Gibraltar 4,000 

Bhenish  Pi  evinces 250,000 

Gallicia 200,000 


West  Indies 

North  and  South  America  .    .    . 

Add  to  the  above  the  Beni-Israel 
among  the  Hindoos,  found  in  the 
year  1822,  and  reported  by  the 
agent  of  the  London  Jews  Seel- 
ed, Mr.  Largon,  about     .    .    . 


13,500 
200,000 


6,928,900 


Whole  number 14,000,000 

The  Jews  that  are  accessible  to  missionaiy 
operations  are  distributed  as  follows  : — Great 
Britain,  30,000 ;  France,  81,000  ;  Italy,  200^ 
000 ;  Austria,  453,000 ;  the  Bhenish  Provinces, 
250,000;  Silesia,  50,000;  East  and  West 
Prussia,  26,000;  Prussia  Proper,  150,000; 
Danish  States,  15,000;  Poland,  1,000,000; 
Holland,  66,000 ;  Palestine,  19,000 ;  Bagdad, 
100,000 ;  Smyrna,  15,000 ;  Salonica,  35,000 ; 
Bussia,  1,000,000  ;  United  States,  100,000 ; 
miscellaneous,  1,000,000.  In  all  about  5,000r 
000. 

Present  Social  State.— The  social  state  of  the 
Jews  has  not  changed  since  their  dispersion. 
The  same  feeling  in  the  various  governments 
where  thev  sojourn,  that  excluded  them  from 
civil  priviWes  during  the  sway  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  stilT  exists  in  the  old  world,  excluding 
them  from  any  participation  in  political  mat- 
ters not  only,  nut  depriving  tnem  of  many 
privileges  enjoyed  bv  all  otners.  In  Bussia, 
Turkey,  Austria,  Italv,  and  Switzerland,  they 
are  not  at  all  re^rded  as  citizens,  but  as  aliens 
that  are  to  be  ngidly  watched,  and  that  may 
be  at  any  time  sacrificed,  personally  or  pecu- 
niarily, for  the  benefit  of  those  governments. 
The  Kussians  draft  their  young  men  at  an 
earlier  age  and  in  a  larger  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  than  their  own  legitimate  subjects, 
and  make  it  a  crime  worthy  of  death  for  them 
to  leave  the  country.  Austria,  when  it  suits 
her  purposes,  extorts  enormous  taxes  from  them, 
oftentimes  reducing  them  to  the  stages  of  utter 
destitution.  Bome  confines  them  to  filthy  and 
almost  uninhabitable  quarters,  locks  them  in 
at  nightfall,  and  inflicts  death  upon  any  one 
of  them  that  ventures  to  mingle  with  Bomans. 
Switzerland  has  but  lately  banished  them  from 
her  cantons.  Among  the  Turks  it  is  no  crime 
to  kill  a  Jew.  In  Prussia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, although  as  Jews  they  cannot  participate 
in  the  first  offices  of  these  governments,  still 
by  the  force  of  their  genius,  and  the  power  ot 
their  money,  one  may  occasionallv  rise  to  po- 
litical distinction.  In  England,  the  most  lib- 
eral and  lenient  government  in  Europe  towards 
them,  a  controversy  has  been  for  many  years 
pending  upon  the  propriety  and  constitution- 
ality of  admitting  Jews  elect  to  seats  in  par- 
liament. In  no  country  of  Europe  have  the 
Jews  been  emancipated  from  tne  political 
thraldom  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 
Boman  power.  In  Asia,  they  generally  live 
in  exclusion  and  have  no  desire  to-  be  received 
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tm  dtizeoa.  In  tbe  United  Stfttos  tibere  are 
presented  no  barrifin  to  their  political  aapirar 
tioDs,  and  the  conseqnenee  is  manj  Jewish 
names  are  foiind  on  the  roUs  of  both  me  npper 
and  lower  houses  of  Congress.  Also  in  some 
of  the  free  govemmentB  of  the  West  India 
islands  Jews  have  a  prominent  voice  in  their 
legislatiye  bodies.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  Jews  is  trade  and  traffic  From  their 
political  relation  to  the  governments,  their 
condition  is  made  one  of  instability  and  diaoge. 
Th^  do  not  become  affrienltiiriBts,  nor  deal 
laigely  in  real  estate.  Having  no  government 
to  protect  them,  they  have  endeavored  to  secure 
that  which  forms  a  very  good  snbstitnteb  via., 
money.  Their  investments  are  made  in  banks 
and  in  public  or  government  stocks.  So  that, 
whenever  the  decree  goes  fiurth  for  them  to 
seek  a  new  home,  their  possesBions  are  imme- 
diately, as  bv  mafic,  tamed  to  gold  to  accom- 
pany and  solace  tnem  on  their  pilgrimaee. 

hUellettual  Pontion, — ^The  inteUectnal  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  ranks  high.  They  are  the 
great  thinkers  for  the  masses  oi  Europe 

The  following  eloquent  passage^  from  a  dis- 
course on  the  *'  Present  Belation  of  Israel  to 
the  World,"  may  serve  to  meet  all  historic  de- 
mands in  a  sketch  like  this :  '*  The  European 
continental  press  is  mainly  in  Jewish  hands ; 
every  department  of  periodical  literature 
swarms  with  Jewish  laborers.  The  news- 
paper press  is  under  their  control,  and  thC'Cor^ 
respondence  is  mainly  conducted  by  them.  Tak- 
ing a  step  higher,  there  we  find  them  again. 
We  ask  for  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
starry  heavens,  and  the  children  of  Israel  be- 
come our  instructors.  The  Herschek  and 
the  Aragos  are  the  leaders  of  that  lofty  band 
of  celestial  travelav  that  journey  amon^  the 
stars.  We  crv  for  light  upon  the  mvstenes  of 
revelation,  and  the  children  of  Israel  open  the 
pearly  gates  of  day,  and  light  flows  around  u& 
Jahn,  Hengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Kmmmacher, 
and  a  host  of  others,  furnish  us  with  biblical 
criticism,  didactic  theology,  and  general  sacred 
literature.  We  ask  for  a  key  to  unlock  a  dia- 
lect of  Moses  and  the  proph^  and  a  Hebrew 
takes  one  from  his  drawer.  Gesenius  gives  us 
our  lexicon,  and  Nordheimer  our  grammar. 
We  would  have  the  dark  chasm  in  early 
Church  History  filled  up,  and  a  bridge  thrown 
across  it,  in  order  that  we  may  pass  safelv 
from  inspired  to  uninspired  history ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  furnish  tne  materials  and  cover 
the  chasm.  Keander  famishes  us  with  our 
incomparable  Christian  Church  History,  and 
Da  Costa  with  a  history  of  the  Jews,  what 
need  I  add  more  ?  These  facts  show  that  the 
Hebrew  intellect  is  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  secular  and  sacred  literature  of 
thease" 

RdipauB  Condition^ — ^The  religions  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
Judaism  and  Christianitjr.    In  their  relation  to 

thqr  may  be  divided  into  four  claasev : 


I  1*  jL  ooDndendnB  nuuber  of  tno  olfcr  Jews 
are  strict  Talmudista.  lliey  are  so,  hovefer, 
less  from  conviction  than  because  they  per- 
ceive the  necosBsiy  ooDsequenoeB  of  deserting 
the  old  foundations.  The  lii^  which  binda 
them  to  Talmndism  is  pnrelv  of  a  negative 
diaracter.  They  adhere  to  it  not  firom  love 
to  that  system,  bat  from  dread  of  a  worse.  It 
th^  leave  traditionary  ground,  they  know  of 
no  evidence  strong  enomdi  to  arrest  them  on 
this  side  of  infidelity.  Their  state,  tbsrefoie, 
may  be  sammed  up  in  this  aphorism,  that  some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing,  and  authority  is 
better  than  no  ground  at  JL 

2.  A  second  class  of  Jews  having  thrown 
off  the  Talmud,  endeavor,  perhaps  vainly,  vet 
earnestly,  to  find  a  resting-idace  in  the  Old 
Testament  Having  left  Uieir  old  moorings, 
ihev  endeavor  to  let  down  their  anchor  there ; 
and,  if  it  fixed,  nothing  woald  please  them 
more.  But,  missing  the  right  interpretatioii 
of  the  Old  Testament,  thcry  can  get  no  sure 
bottom.  They  are  thus  driven  along,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  by  the  qnrit  of  the  times. 

3.  A  third  class,  fiv  more  namenMa  than 
the  other  two,  whose  reverence  for  authority 
being  entirely  destroyed,  have  thrown  off  the 
Talmud,  and  whose  moral  sense  having  be- 
come darkened  and  debased,  have  cast  off  the 
Old  Testament  too.  The  link  which  binds  the 
first  class  to  the  Talmud,  and  that  which  at- 
taches the  heart  of  the  second  to  the  Bible, 
being  broken,  they  have  sank  down  into  avowed 
infidelity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
all  who  may  be  reckoned  fiurly  among  this 
class  do  not  occupy  exactfy  the  same  positioa. 
With  manjr,  theb  infidelity  is  a  mere  nega- 
tion. Their  understandings  heiuff  emanci- 
pated, they  can  receive  nothing  without  evi- 
dence ;  their  hearts  bein^  caUoos,  they  do  not 
inquire  after  it  Still,  if  it  were  presested, 
they  would  be  open  to  convietion.  Another 
party,  and  it  is  one  which  is  daily  increasing, 
places  itself  in  the  position  of  direct  and  active 
antagonism.  They  would  gladiv  banish  all 
systems  of  belief  out  of  the  world.  Th^  re- 
gard them  all  alike  as  imposing  fetters  on  the 
understanding,  and  an  unnecessary  restraint 
on  the  inclinations  of  il^e  heart  They  are, 
for  the  meet  part,  proud,  h^h-minded,  neither 
reverencing  God,  nor  regarding  man. 

4.  A  fourth  clasp  is  fpni^d  a  Btage  lower 
down  than  all  tl^e  preceding  ones.  The  last 
mentioned,  though  having  given  up  all  idea  of 
revelation,  stand  at  least  on  deistical  ground. 
But  this  goe9  farther,  and  tre^  the  dreary 
wastes  of  pantheism.  Of  course,  in  dealing 
with  such,  one  must  take  up  a  question  antece- 
dent even  to  the  inspiration  of  Soriptare,  vi&, 
the  existence  and  personality  of  Him  whoae 
revelation  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
compate  the  number  belonging  to  this  class. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  tnat  it  is  ahfeady 
large ;  and,  without  any  doubt,  it  is  oootina- 
ally  nsceivipg  new  iMK^essions. 
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Tb  tinir  reilation  to  Ohristianitj,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  cUtases : 

1.  A  yery  large  proportioii  of  the  JewB 
Tiew  Ohristianity  in  the  aopeet  of  the  donble 
apostasy  of  Popery  and  nmdelity,  or  Rationp 
nnm.  They  see  in  the  one  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship ;  in  the  other,  a  denial  of  its  Teiy  bein^. 
There  is  something  aUiorrent  to  tiieir  mind  in 
the  ftmner,  and  n^ing  attractlTe  to  it  in  the 
latter.  A  Ohristianity  that  presents  itself  as 
a  mitigated  form  of  heathen  idolatry,  can 
nerer  win  the  regards  of  a  Jew ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  Christianity  which  requires  to 
be  pared  and  pnmed  of  its  chief  doctrines  by 
its  own  snp^rters,  shonld  gain  his  confidence 
or  engage  nis  aflections.  So  &r,  therefore,  as 
Ohristianity  is  identified  in  his  mind  with 
either  of  these  apostate  systems,  it  is  necessa- 
rily rejected  by  him.  He  regards  it  either  as 
a  Tail  thrown  oyer  the  g^roaser  features  of  hea- 
thoiism,  or  as  a  thin  partition  wall,  employed 
for  a  season  to  conceal  the  infidelity  of  the 
heart,  till  eircomstances  permit  its  removal 
and  the  free  profession  ci  the  inward  senti- 
ments. Popery  has  been  so  long  and  so  wide- 
ly prevalent,  and  infidelity  has  acquired  in  re- 
cent times  so  fearful  an  ascendancy,  that  we 
need  not  wonder  if  most  of  the  notions  float- 
ing about  in  Jewish  society  regarding  Oiris- 
tumitx,  have  been  drawn  from  Uie  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  sourees.  The  natural  efibct 
is  the  formation  of  the  large  class  of  which  I 
now  spedk,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
their  own  position,  consider  that  of  Christians 
as  eqoaliy,  if  not  more  untenable.  They  are 
not  animated,  however,  with  any  spedal  hatred 
of  Christianity,  nor  do  they  snow  themsdves 
actively  hostile. 

2.  A  second  dasB,  who  haye  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Christian  system,  or  with 
tme  Christians,  exhibits  a  diflhrenee  of  senti- 
BMnt,  corresponding  to  the  diflerenoe  of  thdr 
BitBatioB.  Their  views  are  very  indistinet,  nor 
do  they  know  well  what  passes  in  thor  own 
minds.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
started  in  many  of  them  that  possiblT  in  Chris* 
taanity  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  their  own 
difficulties,  and  that  Christianity  is  the  termi- 
natiiv  point  of  the  present  movement  Those 
whounnk  back  with  horror  from  the  thought 
of  infidelity,  fed  the  necessity  of  some  form 
of  positive  belirf  to  rest  upon.  To  return  to 
the  Talmud  is  out  of  the  ouestion.  The  Old 
Testament)  if  they  reject  ue  Christian  intei^ 
pittation,  is  also  untenable.  Christianity, 
therefore,  presents  itself  as  the  only  and  last 
Tefnge. 

3.  The  third  and  last  party  to  be  mentioned 
entertain  very  diJferent  feelings  towards  Chris- 
tianity fh>m  the  other  two.  Thev  manifest 
towards  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  persecute 
it  with  the  ntmost  rancor.  l%e  chief  weapon 
which  they  can  at  present  command  is  the 
tongue ;  but  the  venom  with  which  they  poi- 
son its  arrows  shows  sufficiently  the  disposition 


of  their  hearts,  and  what  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  if  they  had  more  power.  They  re- 
gard Christianity,  whether  as  a  system  or  as 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  its  professors,  as 
their  natural  enemy.  They  comder  it  as  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  tlie  leveling  process 
which  they  are  attempting  to  carry  out  in 
society.  They  declare  thev  will  not  rest  till 
it  is  rooted  out  of  the  earth. 

Reatons  for  dutinet  Missions  to  the  Jnos. — 
The  reasons  for  establishing  distinct  miasioas 
to  the  Jews  are  various,  and  upon  examination 
they  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  some 
respects  now  that  were  acted  upon  by  the 
apostles.  (1)  As  they  were  Israelites  then  to 
whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  so 
are  they  now.  (2)  Th^  are  a  separate  peo- 
ple, and  those  among  whom  they  awell  would 
nave  no  more  relation  to  them  than  thou^ 
they  did  not  exist  (9)  As  in  our  Saviour's 
times  it  was  necessaiy  to  begin  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  and  expound  unto  them  in 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Christ,  so 
it  is  now.  In  ordw  to  this,  the  missionary 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  in  Babbinical  litera- 
ture in  all  its  departments.  Having  ]m>ved 
that  the  Messiah  of  the  ancient  Scnptures  is 
Jesus  of  Nasareth,  the  way  opens  for  preach- 
ing repentance  and  fiuth.  (4)  There  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  modem  mis- 
sions among  the  Jews,  no  adequate  means  or 
agencies  for  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Jewa  There  was  also  a  very  prevalent  senti- 
ment that  an  effinrts  made  for  tneir  conyersion 
would  prove  aboriive:  and  hence,  on  this 
ground,  if  no  othm*,  the  church  declined  to 
entertain  the  subject  of  Jewish  nussions,  and 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  prqiect  any  mea- 
sures for  a  work  of  the  kind.  For  these  and 
Hke  reasons^  separate  missions  to  the  Jews 
were  needed  ano  established. 

T%e  London  Society  far  fromating  Christian^ 
ity  amonf  the  /nns* — ^This  Sodety  was  formal- 
ly organiaod  in  the  year  1809.  The  "  object 
of  the  Society  was  to  relieve  the  temporal 
distress  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  promote 
their  spiritual  wel&re."  The  fundamental 
principh)  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  by 
means  of  temporal  relief  to  gain  access  to  tkle 
poor.  In  Older  to  furnish  emplovment  to 
oonveris,  a  printing-press  was  established  in 
1811,  whidi  yet  contmues  in  operation.  The 
E^isoepal  Jews'  chapel  for  Christian  worship, 
and  scnods,  were  opened  in  1813.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  made  79  proselytes  from 
among  the  Jews  in  London.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  first  foreign  missionary  to  the  Jews 
was  sent  abroad  to  Poland— an  enterprise  thai 
has  been  eminently  sucoeasfnl  from  the  first 
In  oontemplating  uie  wants  of  the  field,  this 
Society  was  convinced  that  little  oonld  be 
done  towards  the  e(»venioa  of  the  Jews  with- 
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oat  m]B8i<Niari€B  and  effiUons  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  adapted  t4  theor  religioia  stat& 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  a  seminary  for  the  in- 
straction  of  miasionaries  to  i&  Jews  was 
opened,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptores  was  published.  Sab- 
aeqaently,  the  Scnptores  were  issued  in  Jndeo- 
Polish  for  the  Polish  Jews,  and  in  Syriac  for 
the  Ohasidim  and  Cabalistic  Jews.  In  1840, 
the  Hebrew  College  was  established  for  the 
instraction  of  missionary  candidates  in  the 
branches  of  learning  requisite  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  their  missions.  From  this  ooll^;e 
have  gone  forth  many  converted  Isradites  as 
missionaries,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
London  Society,  but  also  other  societies. 

This  Society  has  at  the  present  time  31  mis- 
sion stations  in  Holland,  Frankforton-the- 
Maine,  Poland,  Jerusalem,  Pozen,  Bhine  Dis- 
trict, Strasburg,  France,  Konigsburg,  Danzig, 
Smyrna,  North  Africa,  London,  Berlin,  Prus- 
dia,  Constantipole,  Safet,  Bmfit,  Sweden, 
Bagdad,  Bucharest,  Salonica,  Breslan,  Jaas^, 
A£ianople.  The  number  of  missionaries  is 
78.  Of  this  numbw,  59  are  converted  Israd- 
ites.  Since  the  year  1820,  there  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Jews  by  the  agents  and 
missionaries  of  this  Society — Hebrew  Old 
Testament  copies,  61,620;  Hebrew  portions 
of  Old  Testament,  167,034;  Hebrew  New 
Testaments,  55,745 ;  Hebrew  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  4^71 ;  tracts  and  publi- 
eations  of  diverse  langui^ges,  1,039,665.  The 
Society  has  20  schodi^  in  which  there  have 
been  taught  since  the  year  1827,  children  of 
Hebrew  parentage,  9,244.  Since  the  Socie- 
ty's organization,  there  have  been  ordained 
under  its  auspices,  50  clergymen  who  were 
converted  Israelites,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
now  laboring  as  stated  pasttMs  over  Christian 
congr^ations.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
state  with  approximate  certainty  the  number 
of  conversions  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  Sodety.  The  Society  avows 
its  object  to  be  not  to  baptize  Jews,  but  to 
promote  Christianity  among  them ;  and  hence 
a  return  of  baptisms  can  form  no  criterion  of 
the  number  really  converted,  for  the  Jews  are 
generall  V  but  temporary  residents  in  the  towns 
where  they  receive  instruction,  while  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  instructed  by  the 
missionary  are  baptized  by  him,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  proselytes  connect  themselves 
with  the  Christian  Church,  unreported  by  the 
missionary.  The  following  is  the  most  authen- 
tic estimate  we  have  seen  of  converts  through 
missionary  eflK>rtB.  In  Germany,  during  the 
last  20  ^ears,  5,000 ;  Buasia,  3,000 ;  London, 
2,000;  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  1,500; 
making,  through  the  operations  of  the  London 
Society,  either  direcUy  or  indirecUv,  11,500. 
It  should  be  remembered  here,  for  the  benefit 
of  eertun  claaaes  of  American  readers,  that 
the  Lfodon  Society  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  the  evangelical  strength  of  the 


Ofaurdi  of  Rngknd.  Tliere  tie  fimid  among 
its  principal  managers  the  following  names  : 
Barges,  Ryder,  Wilberforce,  Simeon,  Basil 
Wood,  Saunders,  Hawtrey,  Way,  Marsh,  Grim- 
shawe,  Bickersteth,  Stewart,  Cunningham, 
McCanl,  McNeile.  Consequentiy  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  have  been  selected  gener- 
ally with  a  strict  r^^erd  to  their  evangelical 
views  and  piety.  Tbe  manner  of  conducting 
the  work  of  missions  may  be  seen  by  the  fo^ 
lowing  extract'  Speaking  of  Poland,  where 
there  are  two  millions  of  Jews  of  the  most  oiv 
thodoz  stamp,  a  writer  says  :  **  A  great  work 
was  thus  hegpu  in  Poland  in  1821.  Public 
preaching,  private  discussions,  daily  convene^ 
tion  resj^ecting  the  character  and  coming  of 
the  Mesnah,  and  the  folfilment  of  the  mophe- 
cies  in  him ;  the  circulation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Judeo- 
Polish  dialect  All  these  means  are  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  among  the  numerous  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  in  that  country."  Again,  "A 
great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has 
been  traversed  eveiy  year,  and  the  sound  of  the 
GU)6pel  has  penetrated  into  almost  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  land,  and  the  seed  thus  sown 
has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many  Israel- 
ites." The  annual  income  of  this  Society  is 
about  9150,000. 

The  London  Society  is  by  priority  of  exist* 
ence,  and  in  the  ma^itude  of  its  opSrations, 
the  leading  Jewish  mission  society  of  Christen- 
dom. It  takes  rank  among  the  great  mission- 
ary enterprises  of  the  day  among  the  heathen, 
and  is  ejqually  socoessful  under  uie  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ. 

The  Britiik  Society  for  (keFropagatioii  rf  the 
Gospd  among  the  Jews, — ^This  Society  is  located 
in  London  and  is  mainly  composed  of  the  various 
denominations  of  dissenting  churches  in  Eng- 
land, and  supported  by  them.  It  was  founded 
in  1842.  Its  object  is  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Jews  by  means  of  missionaHes 
and  colporteurs,  who  are  directed  to  pveach, 
teach,  and  visit  tiie  Jews,  and  distribute  Bibles, 
books,  and  tracts  among  them.  Its  first  en- 
deavors were  among  the  Jews  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  30,000.  Subee- 
quently  it  extended  its  openitions  to  foreign 
parts.  T\i»  society  has  now  in  its  employ  24 
missionaries,  mostiy  converted  Jews,  located 
in  the  following  places,  besides  the  differoit 
localities  in  England,  at  Tunis,  in  Northern 
Africa,  at  Gibraltar,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Holy  Land,  at  Frankfort,  in  Paris,  in  Lyons, 
in  Wurtemburg,  and  in  Breslan.  It  supports 
one  female  a^ent,  who  has  mider  her  charge  60 
Jewesses,  whom  she  instructs  in  the  Sacred 
Scripjtores.  For  about  seven  yean  the  society 
sustained  a  Hebrew  Mission  College,  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  the  missionary  work  among 
the  Jews.  Eleven  of  the  graduates,  converted 
Jews,  are  now  missionaries  of  the  society,  while 
others  have  become  missiooaries  of  other  so- 
ototies. 
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Tiie  nottber  of  ocmTerts  made  fhroogh  Ihe 
opentions  of  the  society  is  100.  Its  annoal 
income  is  aboat  $20,000,  the  \arfet  proportion 
of  wMch  is  the  ihut  of  female  pietj  and  devot- 


Misnom  to  the  Jeum  of  the  Free  Church  fjf 
SoaUand,  and  other  Preebyterian  bodies  in  Great 
Britain. — ^The  missioii  to  the  Jews  of  the  Free 
Ohnrdk  of  Scotland  is  not  condacted  by  a  yoI- 
nntary  society,  bat  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  general  missionary  work  in  which  that 
dmrch  is  engaged.  It  was  originated  before 
the  dlyision  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. A  depQtation  was  sent  to  the  East  to 
make  inqniryinto  the  religions  condition  of 
the  Jews,  in  1839.  The  reralt  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jewish  Missions  at  Pesth,  Unn- 
gary,  and  Jasa^  MoldaviiL  In  1841  the  Presby- 
terian chmrch  u  the  north  of  Ireland  estabtiSn- 
ed  a  mission  at  Damascus,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  English  Presbyterian  Synod  located 
one  at  Oorfu.  At  the  time  of  the  memorable 
lysroption,  it  was  found  that  those  clerg^en 
that  Idtt  the  established  church  were  the  friends 
of  Jewish  missions,  whose  majority  was  so  laige 
that  the  missions  already  established  easily 
passed  oyer  into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Ohurch. 

About  this  time,  a  great  reyival  among  the 
Jews  took  place  at  Pesth.  Hundreds,  and 
many  Jews  of  distinction,  were  conyerted  to 
Ohristianit^.  This  mission  was  interrupted  b^ 
the  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  despotic  decrees  of  the  Austrian 
government  The  established  missionary  stik 
tions  and  number  of  missionaries  are  as  fol- 
lows: Pesth,  a  teacher  and  a  school  of  300 
scholars ;  Bresiauy  one  missionary  and  wife  aid- 
ed by  Jewish  conyerts.  Constantinople^  three 
male  and  three  female  missionaries,  one  female 
teadier,  a  colporteur,  and  four  Jewish  teachers, 
in  all  eleven  laboros.  JliTutordam,  two  mission- 
aries,  four  teachers  in  the  college,  with  16 
scholars.  The  number  of  converts  is  not 
known.  The  income  of  the  church  devoted  to 
thb  branch  of  missionary  labor  was  in  1854 
about  $36,000. 

ITie  Scotti^  Society  for  the  Conversion  ^  Is- 
rod. — ^This  society  is  composed  of  different 
denominations.  It  was  organised  in  1845. 
Mission  stations  were  establiimed  at  Hamburg, 
Altona,  and  Algiers.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries is  two.  A  number  of  Jews  have  been 
converted. 

Besides  these  general  efforts,  many  local  so- 
cieties have,  from  time  to  time,  been  insti- 
tuted on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  the  con- 
vernon  of  the  Jews. 

AjfBBicAH  Missions  to  thb  Jkws. — ^The  at- 
ijBoiAOia  of  American  Christians  has  also  been 
attracted  to  the  Jews,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  with  varied  success.  In  1832, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Schauffler  settled  in  Constantino- 
ple. He  had  boen  preceded  bv  Dr.  Wolfe ; 
but  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  by  him. 
Mr.  Schauffler  labored  alone,  with  extremely 


Bmited  means.  Hia  eflbrts  were  mainly  d^ 
voted  to  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  th« 
Scriptures  (O.T.)  in  Hebrew-Spanish,  and 
Hebrew.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Bible  Society.  He  also  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  same  language.     These 

Publications  he  distributed  among  the  Jews, 
[e  is  now  engaged  in  minting,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  AB.C.P.M.,  a  Hebrew,  and 
Hebrew-Spanish  Lexicon,  to  accompany  the 
Old  Testament.  Besides  aiding  Mr.  Schauffler, 
the  American  Board  of  CommisBioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  have  sent  two  missionaries 
to  the  Jews  at  Salonica  and  Constantinople. 
The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the 
United  States  has  sent  two  missionaries  to  the 
Jews  at  Salonica  and  Damoscus.  The  Camfh 
beUite  Baptists  have  a  mission  station  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreipi 
Missions  has  under  its  care  three  missionarioi 
to  the  Jews  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and  New 
York.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  are 
divided  between  Germans  and  Jews.  Two 
places  of  worship  have  been  opened,  which 
are  frequented  on  Sunday,  by  a  promiscuous 
congregation  of  German  population.  A  few 
individuals  have  been  baptized  by  one  of  the 
missionaries. 

The  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews, — ^This  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1820.  Its  fondamental  iisA  was,  the 
temporal  relief  of  persecuted  converts  from 
abroad.  It  aimed  to  afford  an  asylum  for 
such  Jews,  as  believing  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, dared  not  profess  their  faith  for  fear  of 
persecution  from  their  kindred.  From  repre- 
sentations mode  to  them,  the  whole  American 
Christian  community  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  persecuted  converts  in  Europe.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  rai^,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  furnishing 
of  an  establishment  for  this  purpose.  But 
either  because  there  were  no  converts  disposed 
or  because  no  provision  was  made  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate,  no  colony  of  converts  was 
ever  fully  organized,  for  want  of  subiects.  To 
realize  the  idea  started  with,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  were  tried,  all  <^  which 
proved  abortive.  It  was  in  1849  that  a  purely 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States  was  projected  on  a  grand  scale. 
Although  the  society  had  employed  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews  previously,  yet  its  purposes 
were  not  well  defined,  nor  its  plans  matured 
until  this  time.  The  society  retaining  its  bap- 
tized title,  so  chan^  its  constitution  as  to 
admit  of  a  grand  missionary  enterprize  amonj^ 
the  Jews.  The  field  upon  examination  is 
found  to  be  an  extensive  one,  at  the  present 
time.  In  1851  there  were  found  on  the  syn»* 
gogues'  rolls,  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  Jewish  publication,  60,000  males,  from 
thirteen  years  and  upward.  The  number  of 
females  Ming  about  equal  to  that  of  the  males. 
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not  inclodiDg  any  under  thirteen  yesre,  wonM 
make  the  religions  portion  of  the  Jewish  po- 
pulation in  i&  oonntry,  120,000.  Add  to  tnis 
the  thoosandfl  of  Jews  that  are  trending 
through  the  country,  and  those  who  have  not 
entered  their  names  on  the  rolls,  together  with 
all  the  children  nnder  thirteen,  and  we  shall 
have  a  Jewish  |)Opnlation  of  150,000  sonls. 

The  society  aims  to  accomplish  its  work  by 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
German  and  French;  of  tracts  snitable  to 
their  religions  state ;  and  books  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  of  NaEareth.  The  character  of  the 
society'^  operations  ia  that  of  an  itinerancy.  It 
baptises  no  conrerts,  but  prepares  them  for 
that  ordinance,  and  leaves  the  responsibility 
of  a  public  profession  of  ftdth  with  pastors  of 
churches ;  hence  the  society  can  never  know 
the  amount  of  fruits  resulting  from  the  culti- 
vation of  this  field. 

During  the  year  1854,  the  society  asppcfpted 
10  regular  missionaries  and  7  colporteurs,  who 
liUM)ted  among  the  Jews  in  forty  cities  and 
large  towns  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country. 
It  also  dde^ated  an  agent  to  Palestine,  on  a 
mission  of  inquiry  as  to  what  could  be  done 
there  in  agriculture  among  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  to  reach  them  with  the  Gospel  During 
this  same  year,  29  converts  were  reported  as 
the  results  of  the  society's  labors.  The  in- 
come of  the  society  for  the  same  year  was 
about  1^14,500.  The  whole  number  of  con- 
verts reported  as  the  results  of  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  society  since  1849,  were  59 
Jews. 

6EHERAL  SUIOLIBT. 

N«mb«r  of  JewB  in  the  world,                        .  14^000^000 
<*           "       now  comprimng »  miMioDarr 

field, 5,000,000 

of   MtwrfonaTy  gtottona,    .  lift 

llinionariei,  about  200 
lIlssIoiuirieB,     conTerted    Jews, 

about 100 

OoDTortod  Jews,  nistgjiDMif  (b6* 

sides) .SOO 

Hebz«w  eUldren  taught  is  Wm- 

■lon  echoola,    ....  12,000 
GonTerts  daring  the  last  60  yean,  20,000 
«<  now  in  the  church  (in  1864)  16,000 
Aaionnt  expended  on  aU  the  Klssion  stations,  $100,000 
Froportienof  eonverta  to  the  whole  population,  1  to  700 
"           conyerta  to  Jews,  that  are  acces- 
sible   1  to  838 

<*  deigTflieB  to  the  number  of  con- 

Tertfli 1  to  00 

Bev.  E.  R  MoGbsgob. 

JACOBITES:  A  sect  of  Ohristians  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  so  called  eidier  from 
Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob,  a 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  year  650.  They 
are  of  two  sects,  one  following  the  rites  of  the 
Latin  churdh,  and  the  other  continuing  separate 
from  Rome.  There  is  also  a  division  among 
tJie  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patriarchs. 
Th^  number  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
families  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Th^ 
hold  but  one  nature  in  Christ  With  respect 
to  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  they 
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hold  widi  iheClreekB  and  oiher  Easteni  OhHs- 
tians.  They  use  unleavened  bread  at  the  encha- 
rist,  reject  confession,  and  practice  eircumcisicHi 
before  baptismw — (See  Ca^) 

JACE^EL :  A  town  in  Hayti,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  10,000,  surroanded 
by  a  district  containing  60,000  more.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Bapj^t  Missionaiy  Society. 

JAFFA :  The  ancient  Joppa.  It  is  the 
principal  port  of  Judea,  and  the  only  point  of 
commuDication  which  David  and  Solomon  had 
with  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
Loudon  Jews'  Society. 

JAFFNA:  A  seaport  town,  near  the  nortb* 
em  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  capital  of 
the^district  of  Jaifnapatam.  Population  about 
8000.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society. 

JAIPUB:  A  city  in  Upper  Assam,  end 
formerly  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission. 

JAINS :  A  remarkable  sect,  scattered 
throughout  India,  but  nowhere  comparatively 
numerous,  except  in  South  Canara,  tniere  Jain 
temples  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tolerable  per* 
fection.  Their  temples  are  of  two  sorts  :  one 
covered  with  a  roof,  named  Brustu;  the  other, 
an  open  area,  called  Bdta^  which  signifies  a 
hilL  In  the  Betta  temples,  the  only  image  of 
a  saint  is  that  of  Qomuta  Boya,  said,  when  on 
earth,  to  have  been  a  powerful  king.  The 
word  Jain  signifies  a  person  who  has  renounced 
the  ordinary  modes  of  thinking  and  living 
among  mankind.  The  Jains  asKrt  that  |h^ 
have  preserved  the  true  and  primitive  religron ; 
and  say  that  the  Brahmins  have  swerved  from 
all  the  ancient  relinous  maxims  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  that,  Uying  aside  the  venerabk) 
traditions  of  their  masters,  they  have^  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  a  monstrona  combinatioD. 
The  Yedas,  the  eighteen  Purcmas,  the  Tri- 
murti,  the  Avataras  of  Yishna,  the  Lingam, 
the  worship  of  the  cow  and  other  animals,  and 
of  sensible  objects,  the  sacrifioe  of  the  Toina, 
are  all  rejected  by  the  Jains,  who  hold  them 
to  be  a  mass  of  abominations,  innovations,  and 
corruptions  of  the  true  primitive  religion.  The 
Jains  are  fireqnently  confounded  with  the  wor- 
shipers of  Buddha ;  and  their  tenets  have  ce^ 
tainlv,  in  many  ^ints,  a  s^ng  resemblance 
to  those  taught  m  Ava  by  the  adherents  of 
Buddha.— Ibofe's  Year  Book  of  MismoM. 

JALNA  :  A  city  of  Hindostan,  120  miles 
N.W.  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  800  miles  from 
Bombay.  It  is  situated  in  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam,  or  Mohammedan  prince,  who  has 
nominally  an  independent  government  over  a 
territory  of  95,000  square  miles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  station  of  the  American  Board  w 
1837 ;  and  belongs  to  the  Ahmednuggur  m»- 
don. 

JAMAICA :  See  fFerf  Indies.  ^^ 

JASSORE :  A  town  on  the  €hingc^  w 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  The  Engfish  BaptiOT 
oonunenoed  a  mission  here  in  I800> 
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JAUNPUB:  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
Che  same  name,  in  Northern  Hindostan,  about 
40  miles  nortlhwest  of  Benaiesi  It  is  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Church  MisBionary  Society. 

JAVA  :  See  Indian  Arckipdago. 

JERUSALEM:   See  OnsiUal  Ckristiam, 

JttDS. 

JEBEMIE:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans,  in 
Hayti. 

JESSOBE :  Capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name^  62  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  A 
station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

JESUITS  :  The  Society  of  Jesus,  one  of  the 
most  oel^rafced  mimsstic  orders  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  founded  in  tbe  year  1540,  by  Ignatius 
Loyola. — (See  Church  of  Rome  and  Europe^ 

'  JILOLO  :    One  of  the  Molncea  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

JOONEER :  A  town  in  the  prorince  of 
Arungabad,  Hindostan,  about  48  miles  from 
Poena.  The  tori  has  seven  gates  of  masonry, 
one  within  the  other,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
many  Mohammedan  tombs  and  Hindoo  exca- 
yations.  About  a  mile  south  of  Jooneer,  are 
numerous  excavations  and  cave  temples,  the 
soulptnres  of  which  prove  them  to  be  of  Jain 
origin. 

JUGGEBNAUT :  A  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship,  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Orissa.  It  stands  close  to  the 
seaehore,  a  few  miles  nortbeast  of  the  Chil- 
ka  lake,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Pursottom.  The  town  and  temple  are  sur- 
rounded wiUi  low  sand-hills,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  very  sterile.  The  idol  is  a 
nrved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage, 
paioted  black,  with  a  distended  month  of  a 
bloody  color.  On  festival  days,  the  throne  of 
the  idol  is  placed  upon  a  stnpendous'movable 
tower,  60  feet  high,  resting  on  wheels,  which 
indent  liie  ground  deeply  as  they  turn  slowly 
und^  the  ponderous  machine.  He  is  accent 
panied  with  two  other  idols,  his  brother  Bala- 
ram,  and  his  sister  Shubudra,  of  a  white  and 
yellow  color,  each  on  a  separate  tower,  and 
sitting  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  height 
Attacnea  to  the  principal  tower  are  six  ropes, 
of  the  length  and  sise  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
which  the  people  draw  it  along.  The  priests 
and  attendants  are  stationed  around  the 
t^fone,  on  the  car ;  and  occasionally  address 
the  worshioers  in  libidinous  songs  and  ge»> 
tures.  Botn  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the 
sides  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  most  in- 
decent emblems,  in  larffe  and  durable  sculp- 
ture. Obscenity  and  blood  are  the  chitfacter- 
istics  of  the  idol's  worship.  As  the  tower 
moves  along,  devotees,  throwing  themselves 
under  its  wheels,  are  crushed  to  death ;  aiid 
such  acts  are  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  as  the  most  acceptable  sao- 
rifices.  The  scenes  which  occur  at  the  tem- 
ple as  acts  of  worship,  are  too  indecent 
to  be  described.  A  number  of  sacred  bulls 
are  kept  in  the  phice,  and  fed  with  vege- 


tables from  the  hands  of  the  pilgrims.  In  tiie 
temple,  also,  is  preserved  what  is  regarded  as 
a  bone  of  Krishna,  considered  a  most  sacred 
relic  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  esteemed 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  religious  establishr 
meots  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  by  which  it  is  annually  visited  is 
immense,  particularly  in  March,  when  the 
Dcie  Jattrah  takes  place,  and  in  July,  when 
the  Buth  Jattrah  is  celebrated.  Dr.  Carey 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, 1,200,000  attend  every  year,  of  whom  an 
incredible  portion  die  by  the  way,  firom  want, 
&tigue,  or  disease.  At  50  miles  distance,  the 
approach  to  the  spot  is  known  by  the  quantity 
of  human  bones  which  are  strewed  by  the 
way. 

Mr.  Sterling,  in  his  "  Account  of  Orissa," 
gives  the  following  description  of  Uie  grand 
procession  of  the  idol :  "  On  the  ap^inted 
oay,  after  various  prayers  and  ceremonies,  the 
images  are  brought  fk-om  their  throne  to  the 
oulmde  of  the  lion-gate,  not  with  decency  and 
reverence,  but  a  cord  being  jhstened  round 
their  necks,  they  are  draggeid  by  the  priests 
down  the  steps  and  through  the  mud,  while 
others  keep  their  figiures  ^eot,  and  help  their 
movements  by  shoving  from  behind,  in  the 
most  indifferent  and  unceremonious  manner. 
Thus  the  monstrous  idols  go,  ro(^ing  and 
pitching  along,  through  the  crowd,  untu  they 
reach  t£e  cars,  which  th^  are  made  to  ascend 
by  a  similar  process,  up  an  inclined  platform, 
reaching  from  the  stage  of  the  machine  to  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  senti- 
ment of  religious  entbusiasm  pervades  the 
admiring  multitude  of  pilgrims,  when  the  im- 
ages first  make  their  appearance  through  the 
gate.  They  welcome  them  witli  shouts  and 
cries  ;  and  when  the  monster  Juggernaut,  the 
most  hideous  of  all,  is  dragged  forth,  the  last 
in  order,  the  air  is  rent  with  acclamations. 
After  the  images  have  been  safely  lodged  in 
their  vehicles,  a  box  is  brought  forth,  contain- 
ing the  golden  or  gilded  feet,  hands,  and  ears, 
of  the  great  idol,  which  are  fixed  on  the  proper 
parts  with  due  ceremony,  and  a  scarlet  scarf  is 
carefully  arranged  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  or  pedestal.  The  joy  and  i^outs  of  the 
crowd,  on  the  first  movement  of  the  cars,  the 
creaking  sound  of  the  wheels,  as  tiiese  ponder- 
ous machines  roll  along,  the  clatter  of  hun- 
dreds of  harshrsounding  instruments,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  such  an  immense  mass 
of  human    beings,   produce   an   astounding 

JU-JU,  or  JEW-JEW :  A  charm ;  a  fe- 
tish.    (See  Afrua^  West.) 

JUNIN:  In  Western  India,  about  70 
miles  east  of  Bombay.  It  has  3,000  houses, 
and  about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

EADATCHAPOBAJd  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevellv 
district,  India. . 
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K AFFBABIA,  or  Koffrdand,  extends  from 
the  Keiskamma  river,  (the  Kei,  accordioff  to 
the  late  arrangement^)  which  separates  it  from 
Gape  Colony,  to  an  undefined  line  somewhere 
on  the  south  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Its  extent  is 
not  exactly  ascertainoL  Its  western  boundaj^ 
is  supposed  to  be  near  the  source  of  the  Orange 
river,  which  flows  through  a  vast  extent  of 
country  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Ma- 
poota,  which  empties  itself  into  Delagoa  Bay. 

KAFFRES  :  The  appellation  of  Kaffre, 
which  signifies  wnbdiefoert  was  ori^nally  given, 
by  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Portuguese.  Afterwards,  when  the  Dutch 
colonists  came  in  contact  with  the  most  south- 
em  tribe  of  the  Kaflfres,  the  Koosas  or  Amako- 
sa,  the  Moorish  name  was  given  to  them  ex- 
clusively ;  and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  gen- 
erally used  by  the  Dutch  and  English  colo- 
nists. It  is,  however,  well  asoertaineid  that  not 
only  the  tribes  commonly  called  Eafires,  but 
the  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  Zulus,  Damar 
ras,  the  inhabitants  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes,  who 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  an  ex- 
tent yet  une3q)lored,  are  but  subdivisions  of  one 
great  family,  allied  in  language,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  The  Bechuana  diale<^,  which 
prevails  universally  among  the  interior  tribes, 
BO  far  as  they  have  been  visited,  varies  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Damaras,  and  of  the 
natives  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  the  Amakosa  is 
a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  natives 
of  the  Comoro  Mauds  and  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Madagascar  al^  speak  a  dialect  intimately 
allied  to  those  of  Kafiraria  and  Mozambique 
This  word  is  variously  spelled,  Kaffre^  Kaffir ^ 
Kajirt.and  Caffre,  Which  is  the  more  proper 
it  IS  not  easy  to  determine.  We  have  followed 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  standard  work  would  be  most  likely 
to  fix  and  settle  the  ortho^phy. 

Government, — ^The  ancient  government  of 
the  Kafire  tribes  is  feudal :  an  aristocracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign,  but  except  on  eoctraordinary  occa- 
sions, acting  independently  of  him.  Each 
tribe  is  divided  into  kraals  or  hamlets,  each  of 
which  has  its  petty  chief.  The  general  chief 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  council 
of  chiefs  is  very  powerful,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  all  the  nobles  and  people  with  unbounded 
respect. 

The  People. — ^In  personal  appearance,  the 
Kaffres  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men. 
Their  noble  figures  and  power  of  limb ;  their 
lofty  stature  and  gracenil  deportment,  have 
drawn  the  attention  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  travelers.  Their  color  is  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  a  warmer  tint  of  yeilow.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  woolly,  but  not  the  wooUi- 
ness  of  the  Negro.  Their  faces  approach  the 
European  model.    They  wear  no  clothing  but 


a  cloak  of  skin.  In  dispoBition,  they  are  dieep- 
ful,  frank,  good-natured,  and  intelligent  They 
are  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  flocks  and 
herds  constitute  their  chief  care. 

Rdigious  and  Moral  Condition4 — ^The  Kafflres 
have  no  national  religion.    They  have  only  a 
few  unmeaning  rites  and  superstitions,  which 
may  be  the  ruins  of  some  forgotten  creed. 
They  practice   circumcision,   abhor    swine's 
flesh  and  fish,  and  have  a  reverential  fear  of 
serpents,  which  may  suggest  their  eastern  ori- 
gin.    Mr.  Mo£ht  states  that  there  is,  with 
them,  an  entire  absence  of  theological  ideas. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  the  first  mis- 
sionary among  them,  sa}'s,  ^  If  oy  religion  we 
mean  reverence  for  Qod,  or  the  external  action 
by  which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  never 
could  perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  nor 
any  idea  of  the  existence  of  God"    Th£  he  said 
with  reference  to  them  as  a  nation,  for  indi- 
viduals among  them  had  some  notions  of  Grod, 
which  they  had  acquired  from  those  who  had 
associated  with  white  people.    And,  as  proof 
of  this,  he  said  they  had  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage to  express  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
Mr.  Mofiat  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  fact* 
of  which  he  says  he  became  convinced  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  preconceived  and  cherished  opin- 
ions, both  by  the  declarations  of  the  untutored 
natives  themselves,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
the  native  Christians  of  their  former  state,  to 
illustrate  which  he  relates  a  number  of  inte- 
resting conversations  and  anecdotes.     But, 
although  they  appear  to  possess  no  just  spirit- 
ual ideas,  or  to  have  any  true  conception  of  a 
future  state,  a  belief  in  witchcraft  holds  the 
same  terrible  sway  over  them  as  in  other  Afri- 
can tribes.    So  deplorably  does  this  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  sorcerer's  art  prevail  among 
them  that  they  never  attribate  the  death  of 
their  people  to  natural  causes.    If  a  Kaffire 
should  die  of  extreme  old  age,  they  would  attri- 
bute his  death  to  witchcraft,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  some  poor  innocent  creature  as 
the  witch.     But  in  those  portions  of  their 
country  which  have  come  under  British  autho- 
rity, these  cruelties  have  been  suppressed  by 
law.    Polygamy  is  also  universal  among  the 
Kafire  trib^ 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Kafire  family  are 
estimated  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  Secretaiy  of 
the  London  Missionary  Soci^y,  at  2,000,000, 
spread  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colo- 
ny to  beyond  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then  across 
the  whole  continent,  without  break,  to  the 
Atlantic,  in  latitude  20^. — Condafs  Dictionary 
of  Geography;  Wrcnge  of  the  Kaffre  Naliony  by 
J  USTUS ;  A  Tour  in  &uth  Africa^  by  Rev.  J.  J. 
Freeman;  Moffat's  Southern  Africa;  Philip's 
Researches  in  Southern  Africa.  (For  Missions 
among  the  Kafires,  see  Africa,  Southern.) 

KAHUKU  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahu. 

KAILUA  :  The  first  station  occupied  by 
the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  IslandsL 
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sStnated  about  the  centre  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hawaii. 

KAITOTEHE  :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  2iealand. 

KAIKOHI :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KAIPARA  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  on  the  western  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  celebrated  for  a  large  muscle, 
measuring  11  to  13 inches, found  therein  great 
abundance. 

KAITAI :  The  most  northern-  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  lies  under  a  fine  wooded  ranc^  of  hills, 
having  on  the  east  a  vast  plain,  wim  a  dark 
forest  in  the  middle,  extending  to  the  flat, 
marshy  estuary  of  the  Awarua  nver,  ending  in 
the  Sandy  Bay;  to  the  northward  a  bright 
line  of  sand  marks  the  district  of  Muriwenna, 
which  reaches  to  the  North  Cape ;  on  the 
westward  the  wooded  range  of  Maungu  Tanew- 
ha  bridges  the  whole  inland  country  between 
Eaitai  and  Waimate. 

KALUAAHA:  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Board  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 

KALIFF:    See  Co/iJ. 

KAMA'  STONE  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  South  Africa,  near  Bnffalo's  Vleij. 

'KAMBED  :  A  Burman  village  near  Ran- 
goon and  an  out-station  of  the  Am.  Baptist 
Mission  at  Rangoon? 

KANTIIA  :  A  Karen  village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tavoy,  Barmah,  and  an  out-station  of 
Am.  Baptist  Mission  at  Tavoy. 

KANEOHE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahu. 

K ANDY :  In  Ceylon,  about  90  miles  N. 
£.  of  Colombo.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  itself  has  about  3000  people,  but  in  the 
neighboring  highlands  there  is  a  population  of 
200,000.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Church  and 
Baptist  Societies. 

KAPITI :  An  island  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Cook's  straits,  whose  chief  sent  his  sons  500 
miles  for  a  missionary.  The  whole  island  had 
embraced  Christianity,  by  the  labors  of  one 
native,  who  had  gone  there  of  his  own  accord. 

KARANGAN:  Formerly  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Borneo. 

KARENS  :  An  interesting  race  of  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Bur- 
mah  Proper,  and  all  parts  of  the  Tenasserim 
provinces,  extending  into  the  western  portions 
of  Slam,  and  thence  northward  among  the 
Shyans.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  their  numbers.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavoy  a  British  census  makes  the 
number  2500.  Around  Maulmain  and  Ran- 
goon there  are  perhaps  20,000  more.  In 
Biam  and  Laos,  there  are  probably  10,000, 
making  in  all,  about  30,000.  They  are  a  quiet 
and  intelligent  people,  living  by  agriculture, 


and  their  government  Is  patriarchal.  They 
have  received  the  Gospel  with  great  readiness, 
and  among  them  the  missions  of  the  American 
Baptists  have  met  with  wonderful  success.  (See 
Burmah.)  

K AT  RIVER :  A  district  in  South  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Kafiraria,  where  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  have  a  station  at 
Fhilipton,  with  13  out-stations  on  Kat  River, 
and  four  in  Tarabookee  land.  Tlie  population 
consists  chiefly  of  liberated  Hottentots,  living 
in  50  or  60  locations. 

KAUAI:  One  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
poup,  about  75  miles  north-west  of  Oahu.  It 
is  46  miles  in  length  and  23  in  breadth,  moun- 
tainous, and  of  romantic  appearance. 

KAUKAUA :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  immediately  adjoining  a  mountain. 
The  Kaukaua  district  extends  from  Opotiki  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty  to  Waipiro  in  Open  Bay. 

KAU  :  A  district  in  the  south  of  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  where  is  a  station  of  the  American 
Board. 

KAWHIA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyani 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

KP:ALAKEKUA  :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  tho 
north-west  coast  of  Hawaii. 

KEALIA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  on  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands. 

KEISKAMMA :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society  in  Kaf&eland,  South 
.A.frica 

KEMEES  :  A  tribe  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains  of  Burmah,  in  many  of  their  habits  ro- 
scmbling  the  Karens. 

KEMMENDINB :  A  Karen  village  near 
Rangoon ;  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  at  Rangoon. 

KENT:  Town  of  liberated  Africans,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Edward,  at  Cape  Shilling,  Sier- 
ra Leone,  West  Africa,  about  40  miles  south 
of  Freetown — station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

KERIKERI:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KH  AMIESBERG  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqua- 
land,  South  Africa. 

KHAMTIS  :  One  of  the  races  occupying^ 
the  country  of  Assam,  to  whom  the  mipsiona- 
ries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union' 
have  preached. 

KHAN  :  In  Asia,  a  governor,  a  prince,  » 
king.    Also,  an  inn. 

KHARI :  A  station  of  the  Bantist  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Bengal. 

KHARPUT :  Prospectively  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  among  the  Armenians. 
It  is  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  an  extend- 
ed, well-cultivated,  and  beautiful  plain,  having 
a  delightful  climate  ;  366  villages  on  the  pluin, 
with  an  Armenian  po];ulation,  including  that 
of  the  city,  of  at  lea^t  100,000  souls 
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KHUNDITA :  A  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa,  about  200  miles  south 
from  Calcutta.  It  is  surrounded  by  populous 
villages,  and  not  far  from  the  large  town  of 
Jageepore. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN :  A  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Buf- 
falo river,  South  Africa. 

KIXG  WILL'S  TOWN  :  A  station  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Board  in  West  Africa. 

KINGSTON  :  The  capital  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  W.  L,  and  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
and  stretches  along  the  searshore,  the  moun- 
Ui\m  gradually  rising  behind  in  the  form  of  an 
auiphitbeatre,  to  a  considerable  height 

KIOSK  :  In  Turkey,  a  summer-house. 

KIRKWOOD  :  Station  of  the  United 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tambookie- 
land.  South  Africa,  on  the  river  Ixhouse. 

KISSOR:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

K  JSSEY  :  Town  of  liberated  Africans,  and 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
the  River  District,  Sierra  I^one,  West  Africa, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Freetown,  on  the 
Sierra  river. 

KLAAS  VOOK'S  RIVER  :  A  station  of 
the  Ix)ndon  Missionarv  Society  in  Little  Na- 
maqualand.  South  Africa. 

KNAPP'S  HOPE:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  among  the  Kaf- 
fres  in  South  Africa. 

KOHALA  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Hawaii. 

K0KF0NTP:IN  :  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqua, 
South  Africa. 

KOLOA :     A   station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  island 
•of  Kaui. 

KOLOBENG :  The  most  inland  station 
of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  in  South 
Africa,  situated  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Kalaliari  desert,  200  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Kuruman. 

KOMMAGGAS  :  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  Cape  Colony. 

KOTGHUR :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  capital  of  a  chie&hip 
of  the  same  name,  in  Himmalaya,  India,  be- 
tween the  Sutlcj  and  Jumna,  on  a  declivitv  of 
the  Whartoo  Mountain,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  at  an  elevation  of  6,634  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  to 
Thibet.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
Sutlpj. 

KRAAL  :  A  small  village  in  Africa,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  native  huts. 

ii'RLSHyAGUR:     A    station   of     the 


Church  Missionary  Society,  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta. 

KRISHNAPORE:  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

KRUSFONTEIN  :  An  out^tetion  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa, 
situated  on  a  dry  and  barren  piece  of  land, 
near  the  Gamtoos  river. 

KULANGSU,  or  KOOLANGSOO  :  A 
small  island  near  the  city  of  Amoy,  China,  oc- 
cupied as  a  station  by  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

KUMASI,  KOOMASSIE,  or  COOMAS- 
SIE  :  The  capital  of  Ashantee.  Population, 
15,000.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

KUMISS  :  An  intoxicating  liquor  distilled 
from  mare's  milk,  in  use  among  the  Tartars. 

KURUMAN :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  630  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town,  among  the  Bechu- 
anas. 

KYOUK  PHYOO  :  A  town  in  Arracan, 
on  Ramree  Island,  where  the  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Arra- 
c|in  was  first  planted. 

LABRADOR  AND  GREENLAND: 
These  two  countries  are  grouped  together  in 
one  article  on  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
missions,  particularly  those  of  the  United 
Brethren,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  fact 
but  one  mission.  • 

Greenland. — Greenland  is  the  remotest 
tract  of  land  in  the  north,  \png  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Greenland.  The  eastern  coast  is 
almost  inaccessible,  but  on  the  western  coast 
the  Danes  have  erected  several  factories,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  whale  fishery. 
The  want  of  large  timber  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  drift-wood,  which  floats  in 
great  quantities  into  the  bays  and  islands,  and 
serves  the  Europeans  for  fuel,  and  the  natives 
for  building  their  houses,  tents,  and  boats. 
The  population  of  Greenland  is  estimated  at 
6,000 ;  150  or  200  of  whom  are  Europeans. 
They  are  a  remarkably  docile  and  harmless 
people,  and  the  missionaries  have  not  had  to 
encounter  among  them  any  fixed  forms  of 
superstition  or  idolatry. 

The  climate  in  this  country  is  intensely  cold, 
sometimes  so  severe  that  beer,  and  even  brandy, 
freeze  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove,  and  yet  it  13 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bays  and  the  water 
between  the  islands  are  seldom  frozen  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  they  remain 
open  during  the  whole  winter.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their 
principal  subsistence  is  derived  from  fishing. 

The  summer  seldom  lasts  above  four  months, 
and  even  then  it  frequently  snows,  and  the 
frost  never  leaves  the  ground  entirely,  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  seldom  penetrate  above  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  Yet  the  heat  in  summer  is 
said  by  the  missionaries  to  be  as  great  as  ii 
any  part  of  England  or  Germany,  though  of 
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skorter  duration.  There  is  scarce  any  night 
in  summer,  as  the  sun  does  not  remain  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  below  the  horizon, 
and  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  his  beams 
are  reflected  even  at  midnight,  so  that  a  person 
seated  in  a  room  may  read  and  write  without 
the  aid  of  a  candle.  And,  though  the  winter 
nights  are  proportionably  lone,  yet  the  dark- 
ness is  considerably  lessened  by  the  stronger 
light  of  the  moon,  the  prevalence  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  by  reflections  from  the  ice  and 
snow. 

The  natives  are  of  a  tawny  hue  and  low 
stature,  with  veij  dark  or  black  eyes,  and 
strong,  flowing  hair.  They  are  clad  the  whole 
year  round  in  fur  dresses,  made  of  the  skins  of 
seals  and  reindeer,  very  neatly  sewed  by  the 
women.  Their  dwellings  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  tents,  which  are  covered  with  seal-skins, 
and  constitute  their  summer  habitations ;  sec- 
ondly, winter  houses,  constructed  of  large 
stones,  the  walls  being  a  jard  in  thickness, 
and  the  crevices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sods. 
The  roof  is  of  wood,  covered  first  with  sods, 
and  the  whole  overspread  with  skins.  The 
inside  breadth  of  such  a  house  is  generally  12 
feet,  but  its  length  varies  from  24  to  72  feet, 
according  to  the  number  of  inmates.  Four, 
or  even  ten,  families  live  together  in  a  house, 
the  apartments  being  separated  firom  each 
other  by  screens,  made  of  skins.  In  every 
apartment  a  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning, 
wnich  lights  and  heats  it,  and  serves  also  for 
cooking.  There  is  not  a  great  regard  for 
cleanliness,  and  the  smell  of  the  train-oil  is 
ofifensive,  but  the  contentment  of  the  Green- 
landers  amid  their  poverty,  and  the  order  and 
stillness  observed  among  those  who  dwell  to- 
gether, excite  the  admiration  of  Europeans. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  missionaries 
have  succeeded  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  which 
they  grow  lettuce,  cabbages,  radishes,  turnips, 
and  a  few  other  vegetables.  However,  as  they 
cannot  be  sown  before  Jodc,  and  killing  frosts 
commence  again  in  September,  they  remain 
small,  but  have  a  fine  flavor.  Oats  and  barley 
spring  up  very  fast,  but  never  come  to  matu- 
rity. The  missionaries  have  introduced  the 
breeding  of  sheep  and  goats,  though  hay  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  as  it  comes  only  from  the 
valleys. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  and  fish  are  ser- 
viceable to  Europeans  and  natives,  both  for 
traffic  and  food,  such  as  reindeer,  hares,  foxes, 
white  bears,  different  descriptions  of  winged 

fame,  and  a  great  variety  of  fishes,  especially 
errings,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
come  into  the  bays  in  such  shoals,  that  whole 
boats  can  be  filled  with  them  in  a  few  hours. 
But  the  seal  is  the  most  important  to  the 
Greenlanders,  as  it  furnishes  a  principal  article 
of  food,  and  also  serves  for  clothing,  bedding, 
covering  for  boats,  tents,  and  houses,  oil  for 
their  /amps,  implements  for  fishing  and  hunt- 


ing, and  also  serves  as  a  medium  of  traffic, 
instead  of  money. 

MISSIONS. 

To  Ham  Egede,  a  Danish  missionary,  belongs 
the  honorable  title  of  "  Apostle  of  G^eetdand," 
and  most  cheerfully  is  this  title  conceded  to 
hira  by  the  Moravian  brethren.  It  was  in  the 
year  1721  that  this  excellent  man  exchan^red 
his  comfortable  narsonage  at  Vogen,  in  Nor- 
way, for  the  bleak,  desolate  inland  of  Kangek, 
near  the  mouth  of  Baal's  river,  on  the  contig- 
uous mainland,  at  Goodhab,  on  the  western 
coast,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  patient 
and  unwearied  zeal,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Greenlanders  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Through 
ten  weary  years,  with  very  little  apparent  suc- 
cess, he  persevered  in  his  labors;  but  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  mission  must  be  abandoned, 
when  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon  benighted 
Greenland.  In  1831,  two  baptized  Greenland- 
ers, who  had  been  taken  to  Denmark  by  some 
colonists,  gave  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  mission.  This  being  reported  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Hcrrnhut,  a  young  brother,  named 
Matthew  Stach,  felt  an  impulse  which  he  could 
not  resist,  to  offer  himself  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Greenland  race.  His  offer  was  accepted ; 
and  the  brethren  Christian  Stach,  cousm  of 
Matthew,  and  Christian  David,  the  veteran 
emigrant  from  Moravia,  both  common  work- 
ingmen,  were  commissioned  to  accompany 
him.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1733,  these 
brethren  set  out  on  foot  for  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  miles. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  exhibit  the 
zeal  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  and 
their  truly  apostolic  spirit,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  entered  upon  their  great  work. 
They  literally  obeyed  the  injunction,  "  Take 
nothing  for  your  journey."  "  "i'here  was  no 
need,"  says  one  of  them,  "  of  much  time  or  ex- 
pense in  our  e(juipnient.  I'he  congregation 
consisted  chiefly  of  poor  ex  Iks,  who  had  not 
much  to  give,  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  our  backs.  We  had  been 
used  to  make  shift  with  little,  and  did  not  trou- 
ble our  heads  how  we  should  get  to  Greenland, 
or  how  we  should  live  there.  ITie  day  before 
our  departure  a  friend  in  Venice  sent  a  dona- 
tion, and  part  of  this  we  received  for  our  jour- 
ney to  Copenhagen.  Now  we  considered  our 
selves  richly  provided  for,  and  therefore  would 
take  nothing  of  any  one  on  the  road,  believing 
that  he  who  had  procured  us  something  for  our 
journey  at  the  very  critical  moment,  would 
also  supply  us  with  everything  requisite  for 
accomplishing  our  purpose,  whenever  it  sl\ould 
be  needful." 

On  arriving  at  Copenhagen  they  were  kind- 
ly received  by  many  friends  ;  but  their  design 
appeared  romantic  and  unreasonable,  especially 
as  the  Daninfa  mission  to  Greenland  was  in  a 
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low  gtate,  and  the  govenunent  was  inclined  to 
withdraw  its  colonists  altogether.  In  this  state 
of  things  a  residence  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
was  regarded  as  highly  dangerous,  both  on  ac- 
count of  exposure  to  the  cruelty  oif  the  natives, 
and  the  liability  of  being  left  without  anyreg- 
alar  supply  of  provisions  from  Europe.  These 
reports  however  did  not  dispirit  the  mission- 
aries, who  on  being  ashed  by  Count  Pless, 
•*  How  they  intended  to  maintain  themselves 
in  Greenland,"  answered,  "  By  the  labor  of  our 
hands,  and  God's  blessing,"  adding,  **  that  they 
would  build  a  house  and  cultivate  a  piece  of 
land,  and  not  be  burdensome  to  any."  On 
being  told  by  the  Count  that  there  was  no 
timber  fit  for  building  in  that  country,  they 
said,  '*  If  this  is  the  case  we  will  dig  a  hole  in 
the  earth  and  live  there."  Astonished  at  their 
ardor  in  the  cause  in  which  the}  had  embarked, 
the  Count  replied,  "  No ;  you  snail  not  be  driv- 
en to  that  extremity ;  take  timber  with  you 
and  build  a  house ;  accept  of  these  fifty  dollars 
for  that  purpose."  They  then  committed 
their  cause  to  Him  who  orders  all  things,  and 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1733,  thev  sailed  from 
Copenhagen,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  next  mouth 
they  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
having  had  a  safe  and  speedy  passage. 

Tliey  soon  fixed  upon  a  place,  to  which  they 
afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  Herrnhut, 
and  here  tliey  kneeled  down  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  themselves  and  their  under- 
taking. Their  first  labor  was  to  erect  a  small 
hut,  as  a  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate.  A  few  days  after  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  their  proper  dwelling,  for  which  they 
had  brought  the  timber  with  them  from  Copen- 
hagen. The  season  was  remarkably  in  their 
favor,  the  ice  and  snow  having  melted  a  month 
sooner  than  usual.  Besides  their  own  house 
they  built  one  after  the  Greenland  manner,  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  natives  as 
might  be  induced  to  come  to  them  for  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  year  of  their  residence 
in  Greenland  the  small-pox  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  during  which  the  brethren  exerted 
themselves  much  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  till  at  length  they  were  violently  attack- 
ed themselves,  and  nearly  lost  the  use  of  their 
limbs.  Having  thus  passed  their  first  year, 
they  were  strengthened  nnn  encouraueu  in  1 1  o**. 
by  the  arrival  of  two  Drctnren,  rn'ck  and 
Boenish,  who  came  in  the  character  of  ossist- 
onts. 

They  now  resolved  to  pursue  their  work  with 
redoubled  ardor,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  language  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. Unused  though  they  were  to  grammars 
of  any  kind,  they  soon  conquered  the  greatest 
difBculties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  a  short 
conversation  with  the  natives.  They  also  ob- 
tained some  copies  of  pieces  which  Mr.  Egede, 
the  Danish  missionary,  had  translated,  such  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
and  t^ie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  embraced  every 


opportnnfty  of  reading  these  to  the  Greenland 
ers,  with  instructions  nited  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  their  hearts.  By  these  means  thcj 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  .natives,  who  often 
visited  them,  though  not  withs/ut  asking  for 
some  article  that  struck  their  fancy,  showing 
that  they  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 

In  1735  some  ships  arrived  from  Europe,  but 
without  bringing  them  supplies  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  were  therefore  i^uced  to  great 
distress,  as  their  whole  stock  of  provisions  con- 
sisted of  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  oatmeal.  They 
had  been  less  successful  than  nsual  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  on  attempting  to  \mj  seals  of 
the  natives,  the  most  exorbitant  prices  wero 
asked,  and  in  some  cases  they  refused  to  sell  at 
all.  But  in  the  spring  of  1736  an  unexpected 
supply  of  provisions  was  sent  to  them  fit)m 
Holland,  and  by  a  person  from  whom  no  aid 
had  ever  been  solicited.  The  same  individual 
promised  them  other  supplies  for  the  ensuing 
season. 

In  July,  1736,  some  Danish  ships  arrived, 
bringing  with  them  the  mother  of  Matthew 
Stach,  a  widow  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
with  her  two  daughters,  Rosina  and  Anna,  the 
former  twenty-two,  and  the  latter  twelve  years 
of  age.  Their  domestic  afiUirs  were  now  con- 
fided to  female  hands ;  and  the  two  younger 
being  desirous  of  acting  as  missionaries  among 
their  own  sex,  applied  themselves  sedulously 
and  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  Greenland 
language. 

Their  temporal  circumstances  were  now  more 
comfortable,  but  they  were  severely  tried  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  savages,  who 
seldom  visited  them  except  in  quest  of  victuals, 
and  who  were  strongly  averse  to  religious  con- 
versation. If  a  missionary  remained  with  them 
more  than  one  night,  they  employed  every 
means  to  draw  him  into  their  dissolute  prac- 
tices, and,  failing  in  this,  they  endeavored  to 
provoke  him  by  mimicking  his  reading,  pray- 
ing, and  singing,  or  by  interrupting  these  exer- 
cisi^  with  frightful  howling  and  the  deatening 
noise  of  drnms.  On  some  occasions  they  even 
pelted  the  brethren  with  stones,  destroyed  their 
goods,  stl-ove  to  drive  their  beat  out  to  sea, 
and  even  threatened  to  assassinate  them  in 
their  tent.  In  ihc  midst  of  all  these  dangers, 
( however,  they  were  mercifully  preserved. 

I'lius  tive  years  pasR^i  away,  and  tlie  breth- 
ren wilnt^ss(d  no  abiding  fruits  of  their  sc*lf- 
denying  labor.  They  had  tilled  a  soil  appar- 
ently unfit  for  culture,  and  in  tears  had  sown 
the  seed  on  hearts  apparently  as  barren  as  the 
coast  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents.  But 
now  the  Lord  was  about  to  bless  their  work  in 
a  new  and  peculiar  manner. 

**  1  n  June,  1 728,**  write  the  missionaries, "  many 
South  landers,  or  pecple  from  the  south  of  Green- 
land, visited  us.  Brother  Beck  was  at  this  time 
translating  a  i)art  of  St.  M  atthew's  Gospel.  The 
heathen  being  very  curious  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  he  read  a  few  sentences,  uud 
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after  aome  conrersaiion  with  them,  asked 
whether  they  had  an  immortal  soul,  and  where 
that  soul  would  go  after  death.  Some  said, 
''Up  yonder."  Others  said,  *'Down  to  the 
ab^"  Having  rectified  their  notions  on  this 
point,  he  inquired,  ^'Who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  man,  and  all  other  things  ? "  They  re- 
plied that  they  did  not  know,  nor  had  they 
ever  heard,  but  that  it  must  certainly  be  some 
great  and  mighty  being.  He  then  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
iiedl  of  man,  and  his  recovery  by  Christ  In 
speaking  of  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Spirit 
of  Gk}d  enabled  him  to  enlarge  with  more  than 
naual  energy,  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  manner 
to  exhort  his  hearers  to  consider  the  vast  ex- 
pense at  which  Jesus  had  ransomed  their  souls, 
and  no  longer  reject  the  mercy  offered  them  in 
the  Gospel  He  then  read  to  them  out  of  the 
Kew  Testament  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden. 

Upon  this  tne  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  company,  whose  name  was  Kayamak, 
who,  stepping  up  to  the  table  in  an  earnest 
manner,  exclaimed :  **  How  was  tiiat  ?  tell  me 
that  once  more,  for  I  do  desire  to  be  saved." 
These  words,  the  like  of  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  uttered  by  a  Greenlander,  so  pene- 
trated the  soul  of  Mr.  Beck,  that  with  great 
emotion  and  enlargement  of  heart,  he  gave 
them  a  general  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  our  bavionr,  and  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
through  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  missionaries  who 
had  been  abroad  on  business,  returned,  and 
with  delight  joined  their  fellow-laborers  in  tes- 
tifying of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  Some  of  Uie  pagans  laid  their 
hands  on  their  months,  which  is  their  usual  cus- 
tom when  struck  with  astonishment.  Others, 
who  did  not  relish  the  subject,  slunk  away 
secretly,  but  several  requested  to  be  taught  to 
pray,  and  frequently  repeated  the  expressions 
used  by  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  their  memories.  In  short,  they  manifested 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  concern  for  their 
salvation,  as  the  missionaries  had  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  at  going  away  they  promis- 
ed soon  to  return,  and  hear  more  of  this  sub- 
ject They  also  promised  to  tell  it  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  impression  made  on  Kayarnak  was 
not  transient,  for  the  word  had  taken  deep 
root  in  his  heart  He  frequently  visited  the 
missionaries,  and  at  length  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  them.  He  told  them  that  he  often 
felt  a  monition  in  his  heart  to  pray,  and  when 
they  spoke  to  him  he  was  often  so  much  afiect- 
ed,  that  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
Considering  the  general  stupidity  of  the 
Greenlanders,  the  missionaries  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  the  quickness  with  which  he 
comprehended  every  thing  which  they  told 
him,  uid  at  the  retention  of  his  memory.    He 


manifested  very  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  a  constant  desire  for  further  instruction. 

By  means  of  his  couversion,  those  who  lived 
in  the  same  tent  with  him  were  brought  under 
conviction.  Thus  before  the  end  of  the  month 
three  large  families  came  with  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwell- 
m^  of  the  missionaries,  **  in  order,"  as  they 
said,  **  to  hear  the  joyful  ne^s  of  man's  re- 
demption." They  all  appeared  much  affected, 
and  even  some  who  had  formerly  opposed  the 
word,  declared  that  they  would  now  believe, 
and  winter  with  the  missionaries.  Most  of 
them,  however,  soon  went  away  to  hunt  rein- 
deer, but  Kayarnak  refused  to  accompany  them, 
lest  thereby  harm  should  come  to  his  soul.  If 
enticed  to  go  away,  he  would  reply  by  some 
short  remark,  such  as  *'  I  will  stay  with  my 
teachers  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  I 
have  once  found  sweet  to  my  taste."  If  they 
railed  at  him  he  held  his  peace,  after  he  had 
borne  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  a  few 
serious  words.  At  length  he  prevailed  so  far' 
on  some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  that  they  re* 
solved  to  return,  and  even  some  other  families 
desired  leave  to  settle  near  the  missionaries. 

Thus,  in  October,  1738,  when  the  Green- 
landers  left  their  tents  to  move  into  their  win- 
ter houses,  above  twenty  persons  took  up  their 
abode  near  the  brethren.  This  induced  them 
to  commence  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
with  the  two  families  of  Kayarnak,  and  bis 
relation  Simek,  besides  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  Scriptures  on  the  lord's  day. 
Five  of  these  persons,  who  appeared  most 
serious,  they  selected,  as  suitable  candidates 
for  baptism,  and  gave  them  more  frequent  in- 
struction in  the  truths  of  salvation. 

The  year  1739  was  distinguished  in  the  mis- 
sion, by  the  baptism  of  the  first  Greenland 
converts.  This  interesting  and  solemn  service 
was  performed  on  Sunday,  March  29th.  The 
candidates  having,  before  the  whole  assembly, 
given  a  full  account  of  the  ground  of  their 
hope,  and  promised  to  renounce  all  heathen 
customs  and  superstitions,  to  remain  with  their 
teachers,  and  walk  worthily  of  the  Gospel ; 
were  in  fervent  prayer,  and  with  imposition  of 
hands,  commenaed  to  the  grace  or  God,  and 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  *  The  presence  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  was  felt  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  during  this  transac- 
tion ;  the  tears  flowed  in  streams  from  the  eyes 
of  those  just  baptissed,  and  the  spectators  were 
so  overcome,  that  they  earnestly  desired  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  same  grace.  The  first 
fruits  of  the  Greenland  nation,  who  by  this 
rite  were  publicly  ingrafted  into  the  Christian 
church,  were  Kayarnak,  his  wife,  his  son  and 
his  daughter. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  the 
joy  occasioned  by  this  event  was  succeeded  by 
a  dark  cloud.  The  brother-in-law  of  Kayar- 
ndk,  who  also  resided  with  the  missionaries. 
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was  murdered  bj  a  northeru  banditti ;  and  as 
Kayarnak  and  his  surviving  brother-in-law 
were  threatened  with  the  same  &te,  the  for- 
mer resolved  to  retire  with  his  family  to  the 
south.  The  missionaries  were  sorely  tried 
with  the  loss  of  these  first  converts,  besides 
having  to  bear  the  reproach,  that  though  they 
might  baptize  Greenland  pagans,  they  could 
never  imoue  them  with  Christianity,  nor 
wean  th^m  from  their  roving  habits.  But 
they  trusted  that  these  events  might  be  over- 
ruled by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  and  so  it 
proved ;  for  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
when  21  boats  filled  with  Southlanders  arrived 
at  the  mission  station,  with  the  intelligence 
that  they  had  met  with  Eayamak  and  his 
family,  who  had  told  them  many  wonderful 
things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  had  directed 
them  to  apply  to  the  brethren  for  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  instructions.  Soon  after  tnis 
event  9  families  of  the  Greenlanders  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  missionary  settlement. 

The  missionaries  thus  found  occasion  for 
great  thankfulness  and  encouragement ;  but 
amid  all  their  rejoicings' they  sighed  with  un- 
utterable grief  over  the  absence  of  Kayamak, 
and  could  not  venture  to  cherish  the  smallest 
hope  of  his  return.  One  day,  however,  while 
they  were  attending  the  nuptial  dinner  of 
Frederic  Boenish  and  Anna  Stach,  he  sudden- 
ly entered  their  dwelling,  after  about  a  year's 
absence,  and  on  this  occasion  they  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  discover  that  not  only  had  he  re- 
mained steadfast,  but  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  his  brother  and  his  family,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  glad  news  of  salvation. 
About  the  same  time  several  other  Greenland- 
ers took  up  their  abode  at  New  Herrnhut, 
and  gave  unquestionable  proofs  that  they  were 
the  subjects  of  serious  and  deep  convictions ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  continued  steadfast,  and  rendered 
many  important  services  to  the  missionaries. 

Early  m  1741,  Kayarnak  was  attacked  with 
a  pleurisy,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  earth- 
ly labors.  During  his  illness  he  exhibited  the 
utmost  patience,  and  appeared  alike  regardless 
of  worldly  concerns  and  of  bodilr  sufiferin^. 
Observing  his  relatives  bathed  m  tears,  he 
affectionately  said,  "  Why  do  you  weep  on  my 
account  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  be- 
lievers die  they  go  to  Jesus,  and  become  par- 
takers of  everlasting  joy  ?  As  I  was  the  first 
of  our  nation  who  was  converted  by  his  grace, 
he  has  determined  that  I  should  be  the  first  to 
enter  into  his  presence.  He  knows  how  to 
provide  for  ycu  in  my  absence,  and  if  you 
remain  faithful  to  the  end,  we  shall  surely 
meet  again,  and  rejoice  for  ever  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  These  words 
completely  tranquilized  the  minds  of  his  wife 
and  brother,  who  evinced  the  most  pious  re- 
siirnation  to  the  bereavement  which  they  were 
called  to  endure,  and  solicited  the  missionaries 


to  bury  him  according  to  the  rites  of 
Christian  religion,  which  request  was  complied 
with,  and  he  was  buried  amid  the  most  so^nn 
and  impressive  services. 

From  this  time  the  mismonaries  found  th« 
field  of  their  labors  gradually  extending. 
Wlierever  the  new  converts  went  in  quest  of 
food,  they  proclaimed  the  riches  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  numbers  were  led  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement,  anxious  to  understand  those 
things  more  fully.  One  of  the  baptized  Green- 
landers  informed  the  missionaries  that  he  had 
found  his  countrymen,  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  so  anxious-to  be  instructed  in  the  things 
of  religion,  that  they  urged  him  to  spend  a 
whole  niehi  with  them  in  conversation.  Even 
one  of  their  angekoks,  or  necromancers,  was 
brought  under  such  serious  impressions,  that  bei 
wept  almost  incessantly  during  two  days,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  in  hell, 
where  he  witnessed  scenes  which  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  describe.  When  this 
general  awakening  began  to  subside,  the  ne- 
cromancers circulated  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  stories  about  the  effects  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  but  God  firustrated  these  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  company  of  believers 
increased ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1748  no  less 
than  230  Greenlanders 'resided  at  New  Herrn- 
hut, of  whom  35  had  been  baptized  in  the 
course  of  that  year. 

In  1747,  the  brethren  erected  th^  first 
church,  the  frame  and  boards  of  which  had 
been  sent  them  by  friends  in  Europe,  and  in 
this  house  they  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  congregations  of  more  than  300 
persons.  At  the  same  time  some  •commodiona 
storehouses  were  built,  both  for  the  brethren 
and  their  converts ;  and  such  excellent  r^f^la- 
tions  were  adopted  in  the  settlement,  that  the 
believing  Greenlanders  not  only  subsisted  com- 
fortably, but  were  enabled  to  extend  aid  to 
others  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  winter  of  1752,  and  also  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, were  rendered  extremely  trying  by  the 
'dreadful  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  made  it 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  food,  and  threat- 
ened a  general  famine ;  and  to  this  was  added 
a  contagious  distemper,  introduced  by  some 
Dutch  vessels.  It  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  no  less  than  35  of  the 
converts  fell,  victims  to  this  terrible  malady. 
But  these  trilils  furnished  to  the  missionaries 
the  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  baptused  Greenlanders,  who  sought  in 
every  way  to  relieve  the  dbtressed,  even  when 
suffering  themselves,  and  who  were  enabled  to 
meet  death  with  great  peace  and  composure, 
"  knowing  in  whom  they  had  believed." 

In  1758,  the  congr^ation  at  New  Herrn- 
hut having  become  numerous,  the  missionaries 
felt  anxious  to  establish  a  new  settlement, 
more  contiguous  to  the  Southlanders,  many  of 
whom  had  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  come 
and  reside  in  their  part  of  the  country.    On 
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hMriQg  of  this,  Matthew  Stach,  one  of  the 
first  foanders  of  the  Greenland  mission,  but 
who  was  DOW  in  Europe,  resoWed  on  resuming 
his  labors  in  the  proposed  new  field.  Accord- 
ingly, in  May,  1758,  he  set  sail  with  two  as- 
aistant  brethren,  and  arrived  at  New  Hemn- 
hut  in  safety.  After  resting  a  few  wee^, 
these  three  brethren,  with  four  Greenland  fam- 
ilies, proceeded  in  search  of  a  situation  for  a 
new  settlement ;  and  after  ^carefully  exploring 
that  part  of  the  country  to  which  their  atten- 
tion had  been  directed,  they  fixed  upon  an 
island  about  three  miles  from  the  main  ocean, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Danish  fac- 
tory at  Fisher's  Bay.  This  spot  did  not  afibrd 
SQch  a  prospect  of  the  sea  a^  they  could  desire, 
but  it  posB^sed  three  advantages  of  ^at  im- 
portance, vis.,  fresh  water,  which  is  never 
entirely  frozen  over,  a  secure  harbor  for  their 
boats,  and  a  strand  which  remains  open  the 
whole  year.  Here,  therefore,  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  called  the  place  Lichtenfels. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  building  materials, 
they  were  likely  to  sufifer,  if  not  to  perish,  for 
want  of  shelter,  when,  by  a  most  remarkable 
providence,  beams  suitable  for  their  purpose 
were  drifted  on  to  the  shore. 

In  1760,  the  brethren  at  Lichtenfels  bap- 
tized the  first  heathen  family  at  that  place, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  their  son 
and  daugnter ;  and  the  congregation  was  now 
rapidly  increasing.  The  next  year  they  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  building  materials  from 
Europe,  and  erected  a  commodious  mission 
house  and  a  spacious  church,  in  which  their 
numerous  hearers  could  be  accommodated. 
At  New  Herrnhut,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cause 
of  Christ  prospered,  and  between  30  and  40 
persons  were  annually  admitted  to  the  church 
by  baptism. 

So  remarkably  had  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  been  preserved,  that 
the  original  founders  of  the  mission  still 
Iftbored  with  undiminished  energy  and  zeal, 
having  been  almost  30  years  in  the  field.  But 
in  1763,  the  mission  sustained  a  severe  loss  it) 
the  death  of  Frederick  Boenish,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  54,  after  29  years  of  toil  on  the 
dreary  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the  winter  of 
1766,  an  aged  angekok  (sorcerer,)  who  had 
often  heard  the  Gospel,  became  alarmed  about 
his  future  state,  renounced  his  mode  of  life, 
confessed  that  he  and  the  other  angekoks  had 
deceived  the  people,  and  not  only  exhorted 
them  to  repent  ana  turn  to  God,  but  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  brethren  at  New  Herrnhut  with 
an  earnest  solicitation  that  a  missionary  might 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  The  request  was  complied  with  ;  and 
BO  extensive  was  the  awakening  that  took  place 
among  the  natives,  that  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  two  hundred  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  baptism,  at  the  two  settlements 
of  New  Herrnhut  and  Lichtenfels. 

In  1773,  Christopher  Michael  Koenigseer 


arrived  in  Greenland  as  superintendent  of  the 
mission  in  that  country.  Having  received  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  was  well 

Snalified  to  correct  the  translations  of  his  pre- 
ecessors ;  and  he  added  to  their  little  stock  a 
Greenland  hymn-book,  a  catechism,  and  some 
other  pieces  of  a  devotional  nature. 

In  1774.  two  of  the  brethren  sailed  from 
Lichtenfels,  in  order  to  form  a  third  settlement 
in  the  south  of  Greenland.  After  a  voyage,  of 
about  six  weeks,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Onartok,  where  they  were  surprised  to  find,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  warm  spring,  a  verdant  mea- 
dow, abounding  with  dif^rent  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. But  it  was  not  a  good  place  for  obtain- 
ing provisions,  and  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  a 
littie  distant,  four  miles  from  Lichtenfels,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lichtenau.  Here 
they  found  an  extensive  field  for  their  exer- 
tions, and  their  labors  were  crowned  with  the 
most  pleasing  success.  Even  at  first  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  heathen  flocked  to  hear 
them  preach,  so  that  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  worship  in  the  open  air,  previous  to 
the  erection  of  a  church ;  and  during  the  win- 
ter of  1775  nearly  200  persons  took  up  their 
abode  with  them.  Many  of  these  were  bap- 
tized at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  believing  Greenlanders  at  Lichtenau 
exceeded  in  number  those  at  either  of  the 
other  settlements. 

In  1782  Greenland  wss  visited  by  a  pesti- 
lence more  fatal  than  that  before  noticed,  and 
within  a  few  month&the  deaths  at  New  Herrn- 
hut amounted  to  180.  The  disease  broke 
out  later  at  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenau,  but  it 
was  equally  fatal.  Among  the  heathen  Green- 
landers  the  mortality  was  still  more  frightful ; 
so  that  the  country  lost  by  this  visitation 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants. 

About  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the 
Greenland  Trading  Company  issued  a  man- 
date, enjoining  that  fewer  Greenlanders  shoula 
reside  together  in  settlements.  This  led  to  a 
partial  dispersion  of  the  converts,  compelling 
them  to  fix  their  abodes  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  missionaries,  by  which  means  they  were 
deprived  of  regular  instructions.  But  it  was 
soon  resolved  that  a  native  assistant  should 
accompany  each  party,  and  b^  this  means,  and 
frequent  visits  irom  the  missionaries,  their 
spiritual  wants  were  in  a  measure  provided 
for. 

In  1801,  so  great  had  been  the  success  of 
the  missionaries,  the  people  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland  had  nearly  all  embraced 
Christianity,  and  of  the  women,  the  last  one 
that  remained  in  heathenism  was  baptized  in 
January  of  this  year.  During  manv  years  fol- 
lowing the  above  date  the  general  course  of 
things  at  the  settlements  was  prosperous,  al- 
though great  trials  were  at  times  endured,, 
both  from  sickness  and  the  want  of  necessary 
food.  Particularly  in  1807,  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Dermark  interrupted  a  m- 
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municatioQ,  and  sapplies  from  Europe  were 
entirely  cut  off!  The  utmost  distress  Allowed, 
and  many  died  of  hunger.  It  was  not  until 
1811  that  the  British  government  permitted 
the  Danes  to  send  vessels  with  provisions  to 
Greenland. 

In  a  letter,  written  July  18X8,  the  excellent 
Mr.  iJeck,  of  Lichtenau.  says,  "  Of  the  great> 
est  part  of  our  congregation,  we  may  say  with 
confidence,  that  their  words  and  walk  give  us 
great  joy  and  encouragement  Many  of  the 
excluded  persons  have  been  led,  with  weeping 
and  supplication,  to  confess  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  to  return  to  the  foldj  and  those 
who  remain  faithful  have  been  preserved  in 
the  conviction;  that  real  happiness  and  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus."  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Beck  wrote  another  letter,  in  which 
were  stated  the  following  interesting  particu* 
lars :  ^  The  Southlanders,  or  those  Green- 
landers  who  reside  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
though  not  quite  wild,  are  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  reality  a  heathen  race. 
There  is  another  description  of  heathen  who 
live  on  this  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  fre- 
quently join  our  people  at  the  out-stations. 
These  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  have  abandoned  tiieir  gross  heathen- 
ish practices." 

The  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable,  by 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  first  com- 
plete New  Testament  in  the  Greenland  Ian- 
fuage.  The  translation  was  completed  in 
821,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
manuscript  was  accompanied  with  a  note, 
saying,  *'  The  Society  will  judee  for  themselves 
of  the  number  of  copies  whicn  will  be  wanted, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  three  congre- 
gations under  the  care  of  the  brethren  in  Green- 
land consist  of  1278  persons,  viz.,  359  at  New 
Herrnhut,  331  at  licatenfels,  and  588  at  lich- 
tenau." 

In  1824,  a  new  Moravian  settlement  was 
formed  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  at  a  place  called  by  the  mission- 
aries Frederickstnal.  Building  materials  soon 
arrived,  and  a  house  and  chapel  were  put  up, 
and  the  people  seemed  anxious  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  within  a  year  twelve  peraona 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptisuL  A 
missionary  at  this  place  writes,  under  date 
Oct  1825,  "  Fifty  persons  have  returned  hither 
from  Lichtenau,  and  have  been  joined  by  about 
200  heathen  from  this  neighborhood ;  so  that 
there  are  not  far  from  250  Greenlanders  living 
here.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  encouraging  be- 
ginning, and  our  little  chapel  is  already  much 
too  small.  On  the  19th  of  I)ec  last,  forty  can- 
didates were  baptized,  and  during  the  winter 
many  more  were  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
lege. Since  our  arrival  here  in  June  1824, 
104  heathens  have  been  baptized." 

Having  reached  the  period  when  the  four 
Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland  were  in 


Buceessfttl  operatioiit  thor  subwqMnt  hifltofj 
must  be  noticed  more  briefly.  The  eharao- 
teristic  zeal  and  earnest  piety  of  these  brethroo 
have  never  been  known  to  abate,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  have  met  with  a  di^gree  of 
enoonragement  most  cheerin^^  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  blessed  in  its  resoltB  to  the  people 
for  whose  spiritual  good  they  have  toiled 
through  more  than  120  yean. 

One  of  the  severest  trials  which  these  mis- 
sionaries have  had  to  endure,  has  been  the 
repeated  and  long  continued  interference  of 
the  Danish  government,  forbidding  the  con- 
verted Greenlanders  to  dwell  in  communities 
near  the  Moravian  settlements.  It  has  been 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  watch 
over  and  instruct  them  in  a  proper  manner, 
for  since  the  converts  have  inereased  uid 
spread  over  a  wider  surface,  the  missionaries 
and  their  assistants  have  not  been  numerous 
enough  to  follow  them  into  the  various  and 
often  distant  places,  where  they  have  been 
compelled  to  reside.  Still,  it  is  a  rcaarkable 
and  most  gratifying  fact  that  the  converts 
have  generally  been  steadfast,  and  that  apos- 
tacies  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence. 

The  injurious  and  dishonorable  conduct  of 
the  government,  to  which  they  are  prompted 
by  commercial  cupidity  and  national  jealousy, 
has  led  the  Moravian  brethren  to  consider  the 
importance  of  raising  up  native  teachers,  who, 
on  giving  evidence  oi  piety,  might  act  as  assist- 
ant missionaries  in  the  districts  to  which  the 
converted  natives  are  driven. 

Accordingly  in  1851  a  school  was  established 
at  New  Herrnhut,  for  training  native  assist- 
ants, and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that 
this  will  in  a  measure  repair  the  evils  which  ao 
unrighteous  course  of  legislation  has  produced. 
In  their  journal  for  1852,  the  missionaries  em- 
ploy the  following  language  of  hope  aad 
cheerfulness : — 

**  However  we  mav  deplore  the    ciicum- 
stances  referred  to,  (the  dispersion)  we  will 
not  lose  courage  nor  quit  our  post,  but  we  will 
trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord.    Nor  will  we  be 
too  much  disheartened  by  the  order  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Denmark, 
to  baptize  and  receive  no  more  heathen,  but 
to  direct  them  to  the  Danish  mission.    This 
proposition,  however  indicative  of  an  nnfriend- 
fv  spirit,  has  reference  chiefly  to  Fredericks- 
thai,  the  most  southern  of  our  stations,  since 
heathen  (probably  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Normans)  are  found  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber, only  on  the  east  coast,  a  coast  ahnost  in- 
accessible to  us  on  account  of  the  ice.    From 
that  quarter  the  congr^^tion  at  Fredericks- 
thai  has  hitherto  had  a  considerable  increase, 
while  such  as  came  only  on  a  visit,  and  could 
not  remain,  took  with  them  what  they  had 
heard,  and  assisted  in  spreading  the  Gospel." 
In  July,  1852,  on  the  occask>n  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
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UohteDaOt  bo  man^  of  the  oot^wellera  came 
together  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  sacred  sea- 
son, tJbat  the  aumb^  of  commimicants  amount- 
ed to  237. 

The  present  state  of  the  mission,  at  the  four 
Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland,  will  ap- 
pear firom  tlie  following 
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Labbaoo(B. — On  the  17th  of  May,  1752, 
four  Moravian  brethren  sailed  from  Lon* 
don  for  Labrador,  and  on  their  arrival  in  a 
fine  bay,  tiie  same  vear,  thev  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  they  intended  shonld  be  the  place  of 
their  fatnre  settlement  But  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few«  wedcs  the  vessel  proceeded  farther  to  the 
northward,  with  the  design  of  opening  a  com- 
mercial interoonrse  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast ;  and  as  the  Esquimaux  were  fearful  of 
venturing  on  board  on  account  of  the  ransj  a 
company  of  five  mariners  went  among  lliem  in 
an  unarmed  boat,  accompanied  by  Christian 
Erhordt,  a  membisr  of  the  Moravian  church, 
who,  in  his  voyages  to  Greenland  had  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  sup- 
posed he  ooold  make  himself  understood  on  the 
E resent  oecaston.  But  ndther  Erhardt  nor 
is  companions  ever  returned;  and  as  the 
captain  had  no  means  of  sending  in  search  of 
them,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  mission- 
aries, whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  requested 
their  assistance  in  working  the  ship  back  to 
Europe.  As  the  best  of  his  men  had  been 
lost,  and  there  was  no  other  method  of  accom- 
piiriiing  ^e  voyage,  they  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, and  thus  the  mission  was  for  a  time 
abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  1764,  JensHaven^  who  had 
previottslv  labored  as  a  missionerv  in  Green- 
land, sailed  from  England,  with  tae  hope  of 
conveying  the  blessings  of  the  Gk)spel  to  the 
isbabitants  of  Labrador.  He  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  farther  than  Newfoundland, 
though  he  found  there  some  Esquimaux  chiefe, 
whom  he  addressed  in  language  which  they 
eottU  perfectly  understand. 

In  May,  1765,  Jens  Haven  sailed  again  for 
Labrador,  taking  with  him  G.  L.  Drachart, 
formerly  one  of.  the  Danish  missionaries  in 
Greenland,  and  two  other  brethren.  They 
now  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  on  their  return  to  the  cottst  they 


had  an  opportunity  of  addresring  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  listen  with 
interest  to  the  truths  of  the  €k)spel.  As  to 
the  doctrine  of  depravity,  however,  they 
thought  it  might  be  true  in  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, but  not  in  respect  to  themselves.  No  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  at  this  time,  al- 
though land  was  purchased  of  the  natives  for 
that  purpose.  

In  1769,  George  in.  presented  100,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  to  aid 
them  in  commencing  a  mission  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  society  was  also  formed  in 
England  the  same  year,  in  fdrtherance  of  this 
object  In  May,  1770,  the  indefatigable  Jens 
Haven,  takin]B^  with  him  nine  brethren,  sailed 
again  for  Labrador,  further  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  if  possible  fix  on  a  place  for  a  settle- 
ment They  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
natives  for  &at  purpose,  and  returned  again  to 
England  to  msJce  preparations  for  entering 
upon  their  work.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
01  1771,  a  company  of  14  persons,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Haven,  proceeded  to  Labra- 
dor, and  took  poaaession  of  the  spot  formerly 
purchased,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

Nain, — ^This  place  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  N.  lat  55^,  and  is  so  intensely 
cold  in  winter,  that  rum  placed  in  the  open 
air  freezes  like  water,  and  rectified  spirits  in  a 
short  time  become  as  thick  as  oil.  The  breth- 
ren at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
mission-house,  the  frame  and  materials  for 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  by  great  exertions  it  was  completed 
before  the  settiuff  in  of  winter.  They  could, 
however,  obtain  but  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
lifb ;  and  as  much  delay  was  experienced  in 
getting  supplies  from  England,  they  bc^an  to 
look  forward  to  all  the  distresses  of  a  famine. 
But  in  season  to  prevent  this  extremity,  and 
at  a  moment  when  th^  had  only  two  pieces 
of  meat  and  a  few  berries  left,  a  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  bringing  the  needed  relief. 

The  conduct  of  the  Esquimaux  towards  the 
missionaries  was  uniformly  friendly,  from  their 
first  arrival.  In  former  times,  no  European 
could  have  passed  a  night  among  these  sav- 
ages without  hazarding  his  life ;  but  now  the 
missionaries,  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  travded  across  the  ice  and  snow  to 
visit  them  in  their  winter  houses,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  several  days  and 
nights  together.  These  visits  were  often  re- 
turned ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  firiendly  in- 
tercourse thus  opened,  the  natives  not  only 
asked  the  advice  of  the  brethren  in  all  difficult 
cases,  but  even  chose  them  as  umpires  in  their 
disputes,  and  invariably  submitted  to  their  ar- 
bitration. They  were  also  in  a  mood  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  preaching  of  tiie  Word, 
and  at  times  they  seemed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  still  they  were  savages,  habituated  to 
the  gratification  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and 
always  ready  with  some  excuse  kr  their  sins. 
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maoicatioD,  and  gapplies  trom  Earope  were 
entirely  cat  off.  The  utmost  distress  followed, 
and  many  died  of  banger.  It  was  not  antil 
1811  that  the  British  government  permitted 
the  Danes  to  send  vessels  with  provisions  to 
Greenland. 

In  a  letter,  written  July  18X8,  the  excellent 
Mr.  iJeck,  of  Lichtenau.  says,  *'  Of  the  great- 
est part  of  our  congregation,  we  may  say  with 
conndencc,  that  their  words  and  walk  give  us 
great  joy  and  encouragement  Many  of  the 
excluded  persons  have  been  led,  with  weeping 
and  supplication,  to  confess  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  to  return  to  the  foldj  and  those 
who  remain  faithful  have  been  preserved  in 
the  conviction;  that  real  happiness  and  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus."  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Beck  wrote  another  letter,  in  which 
were  stated  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars :  "  The  Southlanders,  or  those  Green- 
landers  who  reside  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
though  not  quite  wild,  are  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  reality  a  heathen  race. 
There  is  another  description  of  heathen  who 
live  on  this  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  fre- 

5uently  join  our  people  at  the  out-stations, 
'hcse  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  have  abandoned  their  gross  heathen- 
ish practices." 

The  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable,  by 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  first  com- 
plete New  Testament  in  the  Greenland  lan- 
guage. The  translation  was  completed  in 
1821,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  The 
manuscript  was  accompanied  with  a  note, 
saying, "  The  Society  win  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  number  of  copies  which  will  be  wanted, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  three  congre- 
gations under  the  care  of  the  brethren  in  Green- 
land consist  of  1278  persons,  viz.,  359  at  New 
Herrnhut,  331  at  licntenfels,  and  568  at  lich- 
tenau." 

In  1824,  a  new  Moravian  settlement  was 
formed  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  at  a  place  called  by  the  mission- 
aries FrcdericksthaL  Building  materials  soon 
arrived,  and  a  house  and  chapel  were  put  up, 
and  the  people  seemed  anxious  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  within  a  year  twelve  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptisuL  A 
missionary  at  this  place  writes,  under  date 
Oct.  1825,  "  Fifty  persons  have  returned  hither 
from  Lichtenau,  and  have  been  joined  by  about 
200  heathen  from  this  neighborhood ;  so  that 
there  are  not  far  from  250  Greenlanders  living 
here.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  encouraging  be- 
ginning, and  our  little  chapel  is  already  much 
too  small.  On  the  19th  of  Dec.  last,  forty  can- 
didates were  baptized,  and  during  the  winter 
many  more  were  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
lege. Since  our  arrival  here  in  June  1824, 
104  heathens  have  been  baptized." 

Having  reached  the  period  when  the  four 
Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland  were  in 


saceessfnl  operotioii,  their  sabseqaent  history 
must  be  noticed  more  briefly.  The  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  earnest  piety  of  these  brethren 
have  never  been  known  to  abate,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  have  met  with  a  degree  of 
enoonragement  most  cheering  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  blessed  in  its  rcsulta  to  the  people 
for  whoee  spiritual  good  they  have  tolled 
through  more  than  120  yeara. 

One  of  the  severest  trials  which  these  mis- 
sionaries have  had  to  endure,  has  been  the 
repeated  and  long  continued  interference  of 
the  Danish  government,  forbidding  the  con- 
verted Greenlanden  to  dwell  in  communities 
near  the  Moravian  settlements.  It  has  been 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  watch 
over  and  instruct  them  in  a  proper  manner, 
for  since  the  converts  have  increased  and 
spread  over  a  wider  surface,  the  missionaries 
and  their  assistants  have  not  been  numerous 
enough  to  follow  them  into  the  various  and 
often  distant  places,  where  they  have  been 
compelled  to  reside.  Still,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  the  converts 
have  generally  been  steadfast,  and  that  apo»> 
tacies  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occor- 
rence. 

The  injurious  and  dishonorable  oondnet  of 
the  government,  to  which  they  are  prompted 
by  commercial  cupidity  and  national  jealooaj, 
has  led  the  Moravian  brethren  to  consider  the 
importance  of  raising  up  native  teaches,  who, 
on  giving  evidence  oi  piety*  might  act  as  assisi- 
ant  missionaries  in  the  districts  to  which  Uie 
converted  natives  are  driven. 

Accordingly  in  1851  a  school  was  established 
at  New  Herrnhut,  for  training  native  assist- 
ants, and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that 
this  will  in  a  measure  repair  the  evils  which  an 
unrighteous  course  of  legislation  has  prodnoed. 
In  their  journal  for  1852,  the  missionaries  em- 
ploy the  following  language  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness : — 

"However  we  mav  deplore  the    dream* 
stances  referred  to,  (the  dispersion)  we  will 
not  lose  courage  nor  quit  our  post,  but  we  will 
trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord.    Nor  will  we  be 
too  much  disheartened  by  the  order  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Denmark, 
to  baptize  and  receive  no  more  heathen,  bat 
to  direct  them  to  Uae  Danish  mission.    This 
proposition,  however  indicative  of  an  unfriend- 
ly spurit,  has  referenoe  chiefly  to  Fredericks- 
tJial,  the  most  soathern  of  our  stations,  since 
heathen  (probably  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Normans)  are  found  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber, only  on  the  east  coast,  a  coast  almost  in- 
accessible to  us  on  account  of  the  ice.    From 
that  quarter  the  congregation  at  Fredericks- 
thai  has  hitherto  had  a  considerable  increase, 
while  such  as  came  only  on  a  visit,  and  oonld 
not  remain,  took  with  them  what  they  bad 
heard,  and  assisted  in  spreading  the  GospeL" 

In  July,  1852,  on  tJie  occasion  of  admimster- 
ing  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  at 
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Liditenao,  eo  many  of  the  oat-dwellere  came 
together  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  sacred  sear 
90D,  that  the  numbor  of  oommamcaots  amonnt- 
ed  to  237. 

The  present  state  of  the  mission,  at  the  foar 
MoraYian  settlements  in  Greenluid,  will  ap- 
pear firom  the  following 

TABin<AR   VIKW. 
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New  Hnrohtit 
liehtenfeU.... 

IJchtenaa 
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Labbadob. — On  the  17th  of  May,  1752, 
four  MoraTian  brethren  sailed  from  Lon* 
don  for  Labrador,  and  on  their  arrival  in  a 
fine  bay,  the  same  year,  they  fixed  upon  a  spot 
which  they  intended  shonld  be  the  place  of 
their  fatnre  settlement  But  after  the  lapse  of 
a  feW'  weeks  the  vessel  proceeded  farther  to  the 
northward,  with  the  design  of  opening  a  com- 
mereial  interconrse  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast ;  and  as  ^e  Eeqaimanz  were  fearful  of 
venturing  on  board  on  account  of  the  guns,  a 
company  of  five  mariners  went  among  them  in 
an  unarmed  boat,  accompanied  by  Christian 
£rhardt,  a  member  of  the  Moravian  church, 
who,  in  his  voyages  to  Greenland  had  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  sup- 
posed he  eoold  make  himself  understood  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  neither  Erhardt  nor 
his  companions  ever  returned;  and  as  the 
captain  had  no  means  of  sending  in  sefurcfa  of 
them,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  mission- 
aries, whom  he  had  leffc  behind,  and  requested 
their  assistance  in  working  the  ship  back  to 
Europe.  As  the  best  of  his  men  had  been 
lost,  and  there  wss  no  other  method  of  accom- 
pli^dng  the  voyage,  they  acceded  to  his  re- 
quest, and  thus  the  mission  wsa  for  a  time 
abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  1764,  JensHaven^  who  had 
previously  labored  as  a  missionary  in  Green- 
laod,  sailed  firom  England,  with  the  hope  of 
conveying  the  blesBiags  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
inhabitants  of  LalMrador.  He  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  farther  than  Newfoundland, 
though  he  found  there  some  Esquimaux  chiefe, 
whom  he  addressed  in  language  which  they 
eottld  perfectly  understand. 

In  May,  1765,  Jens  Haven  sailed  again  for 
Labrador,  taking  with  him  G.  L.  Drachart, 
formerly  one  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in 
Greenland,  and  two  other  brethren.  They 
now  penetrated  ferther  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  on  their  return  to  the  eoast  th^ 


had  an  opportunity  of  addrcaring  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  listen  with 
interast  to  the  truths  of  the  Gh)spel.  As  to 
Ihe  doctrine  of  depravity,  however,  they 
thought  it  might  be  true  in  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, but  not  in  respect  to  themselves.  No  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  at  this  time,  al- 
though land  was  purchased  of  the  natives  for 
that  purpose.  

In  1769,  George  III.  presented  100,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  to  aid 
them  in  commencing  a  mission  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  society  was  also  formed  in 
England  the  same  year,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  In  May,  1770,  the  indefittigable  Jens 
Haven,  taking  with  him  nine  brethren,  sailed 
again  for  Labrador,  further  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  if  possible  fix  on  a  place  for  a  settle- 
ment They  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
natives  for  tiiat  purpose,  and  returned  again  to 
England  to  msJce  preparations  for  entering 
upon  their  work.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
of  1771,  a  company  of  14  peraona,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Haven,  proceeded  to  Labra- 
dor, and  took  posseasion  of  the  spot  formerly 
purchased,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

Nam, — ^This  place  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  N.  lat  55^,  and  is  so  intensely 
cold  in  winter,  that  rum  placed  in  the  open 
air  freezes  like  water,  and  rectified  spirits  in  a 
short  time  become  as  thick  as  oil.  The  breth- 
ren at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
mission-house,  the  frame  and  materials  for 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  firom  Eng- 
land, and  by  great  exertions  it  was  completed 
before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  They  could, 
however,  obtain  but  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  as  much  delay  was  experienced  in 
getting  supplies  firom  England,  they  began  to 
look  forward  to  all  the  distresses  of  a  famine. 
But  in  season  to  prevent  this  extremity,  and 
at  a  moment  when  thej  had  only  two  pieces 
of  meat  and  a  few  hemes  left,  a  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  bringing  the  needed  relief. 

The  conduct  of  the  Esquimaux  towards  the 
missionaries  was  uniformly  friendly,  fi*om  their 
first  arrival.  In  former  times,  no  European 
could  have  passed  a  night  among  these  sav- 
ages without  hazarding  his  Hfe ;  but  now  the 
missionaries,  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  traveled  across  the  ice  and  snow  to 
visit  them  in  their  winter  houses,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  several  days  and 
nights  together.  These  visits  were  often  re- 
turned ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  fViendly  in- 
tercourse thus  opened,  the  natives  not  only 
asked  the  advice  of  the  brethren  in  all  difficult 
cases,  but  even  chose  them  as  umpires  in  their 
disputes,  and  invariably  submitted  to  their  ar- 
bitration. Th^  were  also  in  a  mood  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  at  times  they  seemed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  still  they  were  savages,  habituated  to 
the  gratification  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and 
always  ready  with  some  excuse  fer  their  sins. 
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maDiGation,  and  sapplin  Ironi  Enrope  were 
eoUrel;  cut  o9^  Tlie  atniost  distrcs  followed, 
and  man^  died  of  hunger.  It  was  oot  until 
1811  tbat  tlie  British  goTernmeDt  permitted 
the  Danis  to  send  vctEela  with  proviaioDS  to 
Greenland. 

In  a  letter,  written  July  181S,  the  excellent 
Mr.  lieck.  of  Licbtenau,  Bays,  "  Of  the  great- 
eet  part  of  our  congregation,  we  may  aaj[  with 
confidence,  that  their  words  and  walk  give 


great  jov  and  enconrageDieot.  Many  of  the 
excluded  persons  have  been  led,  with  weeping 
and  supplication,  to  conless  the  error  of  their 


ways,  and  t«  return  to  the  fold;  and  tboee 
who  remain  faithful  have  been  preserved  iu 
the  conviction,  that  real  happiness  and  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus."  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Beck  wrol«  another  letter,  in  which 
were  stated  the  following;  iuterestiog  particu- 
lars ;  "  The  SouthlaJidcrs,  or  those  Green- 
laodcrs  who  reside  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
though  not  quite  wild,  are  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  reality  a  heathen  race. 
There  is  another  description  of  heathen  who 
live  on  this  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  fre- 
qneotly  join  our  people  at  the  out-stations. 
These  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  nnd  have  abooiloDed  their  gross  heathen- 
ish practicea." 

Tlic  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable,  by 
the  pr![iting  and  circulation  of  the  first  coin^ 
plete  New  Testament  in  the  Greenland  lao- 
ruage.  The  translation  was  completed  io 
1B21,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     The 


lanuscript  was  accompanied  with  a  note, 
saying, "  The  Society  will  jndse  for  themselves 
of^the  number  of  copies  wbi(£  will  be  wanted, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  three  congre- 
rations  under  the  care  of  the  brethren  in  Green- 
uuid  eoDsist  of  1278  persons,  viz.,  359  at  New 
HeiTuhnt,  331  at  Lichtenfels,  and  588  at  Licb- 
tenaa." 

In  1824,  a  new  Moravian  settlement 
fbrmed   at   the    most  southern  extremity   of 
Greenland,  at  a  place  called  by  the  mission- 
aries Frcdcricksthal     Building  materials  soon 
arrived,  and  a  bouse  and  chapel  were  put  up, 
and  the  people  seemed  anxious  for  religions  in- 
struction ;  and  within  a  year  twelve  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptismu    A 
missionary  at  thb  place  writes,  andur  date 
Oct.  1825,  "  Fifty  persona  have  returned  hither 
from  Licbtenau,  and  have  been  joined  by  about 
200  beatben  from  this  neighborhood  i  go  that 
there  are  not  far  boai  250  Greenlaad^  livinir 
here-    This  is,  indeed,  a  most 
ginning,  and  our  little  chapel 
too  small.   On  the  19th  of  Dei 
didates  were  baptized,  and  di 
many  more  were  admitted  to 
l^e.     Since  our  arrival  ba> 
104  heathens  hare  been  bapti 
Having  reached  the  perioi 
Moravian  settlements  in  Gr 


BucoeesfDl  operation,  dieir  snbwqnnit  hittor; 
must  be  noticed  mote  briefly.  The  ebano- 
teristic  zeal  and  earnest  piety  of  tlwN  brelhran 
have  never  been  known  to  abate,  and  rrom 
year  t«  year  they  have  met  with  a  degree  of 
eoeom'agement  most  cbeerinR  to  their  owti 
hearts,  and  blessed  in  its  mutts  to  the  people 
for  whose  spiritual  good  they  have  toind 
through  more  than  120  years. 

One  of  tite  severest  trials  which  these  roiB- 
lionaries  have  bad  to  endure,  has  been  the 
'epeated  and  long  continued  interference  of 
,he  Danish  government,  forbidding  the  cod- 
verted  Orcenlanden  to  dwell  in  commuoitiea 
the  Moravian  settlements.  It  has  been 
imposaible  in  these  circumslAnces  to  watch 
'  'natruct  them  in  a  proper  manDur, 
the  ctmverts  have  increased  and 
spread  over  a  wider  surface,  the  missionaiiea 
and  their  assistants  have  not  been  namerons 
igh  to  follow  them  into  the  various  and 
a  distant  places,  where  they  have  bem 
compelled  to  re«d&  Still,  it  is  a  rcaarkatde 
and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  the  converta 
have  genWally  been  steadfast,  and  that  apos- 
tocies  have  been  of  comparaUvely  rare  ocour- 

The  injurions  and  dishminvble  cottdoct  of 
the  government,  to  which  they  are  gmwipted 
by  commercial  cupidity  and  national  jealoon. 
has  led  the  Moravian  brethren  to  consider  IM 
imporl&noc  of  raising  up  native  teachers,  wbo, 
giving  evidence  of  piety,  might  act  as  OMist- 
L  missionaries  in  the  districts  to  which  tiie 
converted  natives  are  driven. 

Accordingly  iu  13.iL  a  school  was  eatablSshed 
at  New  Herrnhut.  for  training  native  Basiat- 
ts,  and  strong  hopes  u«  entertained  that 
s  wiU  in  a  measure  repair  the  evils  wlueh  am 
righteous  conree  of  l^islatioo  has  prodow^ 
In  their  journal  for  1853,  the  miraiiHiariea  em- 
ploy the  following  longnage  of  hope    ukl 
cheerfnlnen  : — 


However  we  mav  deplor 
stances  referred  to,  (the  dispersion)  i 


wiU 


courage  nor  i, 
trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord.  Nor  will  we  be 
too  much  disheartened  by  the  order  lately  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Dcumark, 
to  baptize  and  receive  no  more  heathen,  bnt 
to  direct  them  to  the  Danifdi  misNon.  lliia 
iropoeition,  howevtt  indicative  of  an  unfriend- 
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gffttions  are  obliged  to  spend  the  warm  moDHu 
away  from  the  settlements,  in  qaest  of  provi- 
fiions  for  the  winter.  They  are  thus  deprived 
of  instractions,  and  subjected  to  many  tempta- 
tions. But  as  a  mitigation  of  this  evil  it  is  to 
be  gratefally  considered,  that  in  their  disper- 
sion the  converts  often  carry  the  news  of  a 
Saviour  to  the  heathen  at  a  distance,  and  bring 
in  many  to  the  settlements  who  otherwise 
never  would  have  heard  of  a  missionary,  or  of 
the  way  of  salvation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  the  trials  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  great  and  peculiar, 
the  results  of  mitisionary  labor  in  those  frozen 
and  inhospitable  regions  have  been  happy  and 
encouraging  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  present  state  of  the  missions  at  the  fonr 
stations  in  Labrador,  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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LAC-QUI-PARLE :  Once  a  station  of  the 
Am.  Bnird  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 

LAGOS  :  A  large,  well-built,  and  populous 
town,  situated  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth 
of  a  la^don  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  West  Africa, 
about  36  miles  east  of  Badagry.  It  is  accessi- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  ten  or  eleven  feet  of 
water,  and  has  a  water  communication  far  into 
the  interior,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast  It  is  a  great  commanding  point, 
fVom  whence  Christianity  may  go  forth  into 
the  interior.  The  coast  station  of  the  Yoruba 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
been  removed  from  Badagry  to  Lagos. 

LAHAINA :  A  town  on  the  Island  of 
Maui  (S.  I.),  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
cv/mmiTcial  importance.  In  the  year  1844, 
300  ships  visited  its  harbor. — A  station  of  the 
American  Board. 

LAHAINA  LUX  A  :  Upper  Lahaina,  a  sta- 
tion of  the  American  Board  in  the  Sandwich 
Island*},  on  the  north-east  of  Maui. 

LAHOR  :  The  chief  city  of  the  Punjaub, 
Northern  India,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Bv^ard. 

LA  POINTE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Ojibwas. 

LAUNOESTON:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
loyan  Missionary  Society  in  Van  Dicman's 
Land. 

LEF A ASALELE AGA  :  A  station  of  the 


London  Missionary  Sodety  on  the  island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

LEGUAN:  A  beautiful  island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Essequibo  river,  containing  22 
sugar  estates.  A  Btaticm  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

LEICESTER  MOUNTAIN  :  Station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Moun- 
tain District  of  Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa, 
about  three  miles  from  Freetown. 

LEKATIX)NG:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  on  the 
Hart  river,  among  a  branch  of  the  Batlapi 
nation ;  one  missionary,  300  communicants. 

LEONE  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Tutuila,  one 
of  the  Samoan  group. 

LEOPOLD  :  A  town  of  liberated  Africans 
and  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societv 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Sierra  Leone,  W. 
Africa,  a  little  south  of  Freetown. 

LEPA:  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  the  island  of  Upolu,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 

LEIT Y :  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archie 
pelago. 

LE  ULUMAEG A  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoas. 

LEW-CHEW,  or  LOO-CHOO  :  The  king- 
dom  of  Lew- Chew  consists  of  the  island  bear- 
ing this  name,  the  various  small  islands  lying 
around  it,  with  the  entire  Madjicosimah  group 
on  the  south-west,  the  whole  number  being  36. 
Tht  island  of  Lew-chew  is  about  60  miles  long 
and  from  12  to  15  wide ;  and  it  is  nearlv  equi- 
distant from  Japan  and  China.  Coral  ree& 
line  the  shores ;  and  in  some  places  they  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency, 
or  to  have  been  raised  so  as  to  form  ledges 
along  the  beach.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  healthy  in  this  region  of 
the  world.  The  vegetation  partakes  more  of 
the  tropics  than  the  adjacent  coasts  of  China. 

Cities  and  Villages. — Napa,  or  Nafa,  lies  on 
the  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  known  as 
Napa-kiang ;  and  it  stretches  inland  from  the 
beach  for  more  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  houses 
being  in  view  from  the  anchorage.  Shui,  or 
Shudi,  is  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  ridge  and  side  of  a  hill, 
about  three  miles  from  Napa,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  broad  paved  road,  in  some 
places  elevated  above  tne  marsh  with  great 
labor.  Shui  is  a  well-built  town ;  and  the 
stream  which  runs  down  the  hill,  adds  greatly 
to  its  appearance,  llie  waters  are  collected 
into  pools  and  tanks  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  its  banks  are  connected  by  stone 
bridges  of  great  durability  ;  while  the  houses 
are  scattertS  along  the  steep  sides,  intermixed 
with  ledges  of  stone  and  trees  in  a  most  pictu- 
resque manner.  The  palace  is  a  collection  of 
large  buildings,  inclosed  and  defended  by  a 
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stone  wall  of  great  solidity.  The  bmldiDgs 
themselves  are  of  an  ordinary  description ;  bat 
the  flights  of  stone  steps,  the  ornamented  tri- 
une gateways,  and  the  paved  court-yards,  with 
detached  trees  and  arbors,  exhibit  some  skill. 

The  streets  of  Napa  and  Shai  are  partly 
macadamized,  with  open  gutters  at  their  sides ; 
some  of  them  are  wide  enough  for  carriages. 
The  road  between  these  two  cities  is  well 
paved ;  but  elsewhere  the  common  highways 
are  rough,  stony,  and  painful  to  the  feet ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  mending  since  they 
were  made,  llie  markets  are  held  in  the 
squares  and  corners  of  the  streets,  and  present 
only  a  miserable  assortment  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  villages  are  often  prettily  situated ;  but 
all  of  them  exhibit  proo&  of  tne  poverty  and 
oppression  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  People, — ^In  stature  the  natives  of  Lew- 
chew  are  below  their  neighbors ;  but  they  are 
compactly  built  and  well-proportioned.  In 
general  uie  people  are  healthy,  though  their 
countenances  indicate  the  depressing  efiect  of 
unremitted  labor.  The  serious  aspect  of  the 
Lew-chewans  strikes  a  visitor  as  soon  as  he 
lands.  Groups  of  women,  with  children  around, 
are  seen  along  the  highways.  The  wrinkled, 
grimmed,  and  care-worn  countenances  of  these 
poor  creatures  offer  a  melancholy  proof  of  their 
toil  and  exposure,  and  the  low  position  which 
thev  hold  in  society. 

The  color  of  the  Lew-chewans  is  a  pleasing 
reddish-olive  tint,  presenting  a  lighter  or  dark- 
er shade,  according  to  exposure.  Li  general 
however,  it  is  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese 

Products  of  the  Soil. — ^The  greatest  part  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and 
the  fields  show  abundant  evidence  of  the  un- 
ceasing toil  bestowed  upon  them,  in  which  the 
women  take  a  large  share ;  but  the  productions 
of  Lew-chew  are  less  varied  than  those  of 
China  or  Japan.  Timber  and  fuel  are  sup- 
plied from  the  forests  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  among  which  the  camphor  and  tal- 
low-tree are  found. 

Dwellings, — ^The  arrangement  of  a  Lew- 
chewan  dwelling  is  very  simple,  it  being  fitted 
only  for  a  warm  climate,  and  so  open  that  in 
the  latitude  of  26^  north  it  must  often  prove 
an  indifferent  shelter.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  a  double  row  of  posts,  on  its  sides,  about 
four  feet  apart ;  and  beams  extend  across  to 
assist  in  upholding  the  roof  in  the  centre. 
These  beams  and  the  rows  of  ioists  running 
across,  as  well  as  the  inner  of  the  two  on  the 
outside,  are  provided  with  grooves,  in  which 
panels  slide,  so  as  to  form,  when  closed,  the 
sides  of  the  house  and  the  division  of  the  rooms. 
The  floor  is  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  usually  covered  with  stuffed 
mats  an  inch  thick,  on  which  are  sometimes 
spread  felt  carpets.  The  space  between  the 
outside  posts^forms  a  porch,  sheltered  from  the 
rain.    In  unpleasant  weather  sashes,  covered 


with  oiled  or  thin  paper,  are  slid  along  the  in- 
side grooves,  imperfectly  supplying  the  place 
of  glass,  and  furnishing  a  twilight  to  the  in- 
mates, who  warm  themselves  with  braraers  of 
charcoal.    The  porch  serves  man^  purposes ; 
and  parts  of  it  are  partitioned  off  m  the  rear 
of  the  houses  ;  so  that  the  whole  establishment 
is  under  one  roof,  and  can  be  thrown  into  one 
room.    No  chairs  or  tables  are  seen  in  the 
houses,  all  persons  eating  and  sleeping  upon 
soft  mats.    A  few  low  stands  are  used  for 
writing-desks.    The  mats  and  felted  carpets 
harbor  an  abundance  of  fleas ;  and  musquitoes 
annoy  the  inmates.    But  houses  of  the  better 
sort  are  cleanly. 

The  houses  are  usually  placed  within  inclo- 
sures,  the  walls  of  which  are  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  and  surmounted  with  plants,  completely 
concealing  the  house.  The  entrance  to  each 
yard  is  usually  at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  run- 
ning up  from  the  street ;  but  no  passer-by  can 
look  within. 

Dress, — ^I'he  dress  of  the  Lew-chewans  con- 
sists of  loose  robes,  not  unlike  night-gowns, 
lapping  over  in  front,  and  secured  b^^  a  gurdle. 
The  capacious  bosom  thus  made  is  usually 
pretty  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  pi^)er8, 
books,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  give  the 
wearer  a  corpulent  appearance.  The  feet  are 
protected  by  grass  sandals,  fastened  by  a  strap 
passing  between  the  first  and  second  toe.  The 
women  are  alwa^  modestly  dressed.  The  men 
wear  two  hair-pins  of  brass  or  white  copper  to 
secure  their  hair,  which  is  done  up  in  a  coil 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  bow  abore  the 
coil,  through  which  the  large  pin  is  thrust. 
Much  time  is  daily  spent  in  arranging  and 
oiling  this  trosseau.  One  of  tbe  pins  has  an 
ornamental  end,  like  a  flower,  nearly  an  inch 
broad,  which  always  points  forward.  The 
other  is  not  much  unlike  a  skewer,  four  or  five 
inches  lon^,  and  thrust  in  sideways.  Females 
collect  their  hair  in  a  knot  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  where  the  ends  are  kept  from  falling 
over  the  shoulders  by  a  skewer.  All  marriea 
women  tattoo  or  color  the  back  of  their  hands 
and  fingers  blue.  Neither  sex  wear  any  head- 
dress \  but  official  rank  is  denoted  by  an  oblong 
flat-topped  cap,  covered  with  red,  yellow,  pui^ 
pie  or  variegated  silk,  the  last  being  the  badge 
of  the  highest  In  rainy,  or  cold  weather,  an 
overcoat  of  thick  cotton,  forming  a  comforta- 
ble defence,  is  worn  by  the  gentry. 

Language. — ^The  language  of  these  islanders 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Japanese,  difiering  so  great- 
ly, however,  that  the  people  of  the  two  conn- 
tries  cannot  very  readuly  understand  each 
other.  . 

The  Arts  of  Life. — Workshops  are  found  in 
various  places,  occupying  favorable  positions 
near  the  markets ;  and  as  their  fronts  are  open 
to  the  street,  all  the  operations  of  the  workmen 
can  easily  be  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  are 
at  a  low  point  among  the  Lew-chewans,  judgw 
ing  from  these  shops,  in  which  one  sees  tooLi 
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and  manipalatioiis  strikiDgly  resembling  those 
of  the  Chinese. 

Rdigion, — ^The  religion  of  the  Lew-ohewans 
partakes  of  that  of  mevr  two  neighbors,  from 
whom  they  have  derived  most  of  their  ciyiliza- 
tion.  They  have  ancestral  worship,  the  ritual 
of  which  is  mainly  taken  from  the  Chinese ; 
from  whom  the  adoration  paid  to  Oonfacins  is 
also  derived.  The  temples  are  numerous.  Thev 
are  among  the  best  structures  in  the  island, 
afiordlng  lodging-places  for  travelers  within 
theur  precincte,  as  well  as  dwellings  for  the 
priests.  The  latter  possess  but  little  influence 
m  the  government ;  but  they  seem  to  receive 
a  good  support  from  devotees. 

Government. — ^Thfe  government  is  a  heredi- 
tary monarchy ;  and  uie  political  institutions, 
like  those  of  China,  are  founded  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius ;  who  is  highly  revered  here, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  as  a  wise  and  safe  guide. 
The  kingdom  has  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
princes  of  Satzuma  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. The  present  hereditary  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  minor,  about  thirteen  years  old  ; 
and  the  administration  of  affiiirs  is  nomiDally 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  called  *'  tsnng-fi 
kwim,"  or  general  superintendent,  usutdly 
known  as  the  regent,  assisted  by  three  others, 
called  '*  punching,"  or  treasurers,  one  for  each 
of  the  prefectures  into  which  the  island  is 
divided.  No  soldiers  or  arms  of  anv  kind  are 
seen  in  the  streets.  The  power  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  a 
system  of  espionage,  in  which  the  gentry  act 
as  policemen,  their  duty  being  to  mark  every 
thing  which  is  done  by  the  meanest  person. 
The  servile  fear  which  the  system  has  caused 
in  the  mind  of  the  lowest  beggar,  rendering 
him  suspicious  of  bis  neighbors  and  kindred, 
stands  in  lieu  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
officer. 

Foreign  Policy. — ^The  Lew-chewans,  situated 
between  the  powerful  empires  of  China  and 
Japan,  have  consulted  their  safety  by  a  sys- 
tem of  strict  non-intercourse ;  and  their  gentle 
disposition  has  led  them  to  exhibit  kindness  to 
all  who  have  been  cast  on  their  shores,  or 
have  visited  their  ports,  prompted  in  a  measure 
too  by  the  conviction  tnat  kmdness  had  no  re- 
prisals to  fear.  For  a  long  time  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  by  pay- 
ing homage  to  theur  neighbors ;  but,  in  1609, 
the  Prince  of  Satzuma,  who  rules  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Kiu-siu,  compelled  their 
sovereign  to  go  to  his  capital,  Kagosima,  and 
the  subjects  to  pay  him  tribute  and  receive 
his  tax-gatherers. — S.  Welus  Williams,  in 
Missionary  Herald  for  June,  1854,  abridged, 

MISSION. 

The  kind  hospitality  of  the  Lew-Chew  peo- 
ple to  British  and  American  vessels  which 
touch  at  their  islands,  or  were  wrecked  on 
their  coasts,  excited  a  deep  interest  in  their 
behalf  amonjs  the  officers  of  the  British  navy ; 


and  between  February  1843  and  Dec.  1845, 
more  than  £1,000  were  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  the  Cospel  to  them,  and  £700  more 
in  1846 ;  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  appoint- 
ed to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the  mission.  Dr. 
Bettelheim,  a  converted  Jew,  a  physician,  and 
a  learned  man,  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  was  sent  out  in  Sept.  1845,  and 
arrived  at  Lew-Chew  in  January,  1846. 

He  was  met  on  board  the  vessel  which  con 
veyed  him  by  a  French  Catholic  missionary, 
who  greeted  him  with  a  cordial  wdcome. 
Fearing  that  permission  to  settle  would  be  de- 
nied him,  he  effected  a  landing  with  his  wife 
and  his  effects,  by  getting  into  the  native 
boats  that  came  out  to  visit  the  ship.  The 
authorities,  however,  refused  to  give  him  leave 
to  remain,  pleading  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
food ;  and  he  was  requested  to  give  up  his  de- 
sign of  stopping,  and  to  embark  on  the  voescl 
that  brought  him.  But  this  he  declined  to  do, 
returning  a  good  present  for  an  answer. 

After  the  vessel  had  sailed,  he  was  invited 
to  go  and  look  at  a  house  intended  for  his 
residence,  but  finding  it  low  and  damp,  he  de- 
clined it,  and  was  afterwards  shown  to  the 
temple,  an  old,  but  spacious  and  pleasantly 
situated  wooden  buildmg,  which  was  ofifered 
him  on  condition  that  the  keeper  of  the  idols 
should  reside  in  the  house,  the  ido]^  being 
screened  off  by  a  sliding  partition;  and  ho 
accepted  it.  But  three  guard  stations,  with 
Ave  men  in  each,  were  arranged  near  the  house, 
under  pretence  of  protection,  but  really  for 
espionage. 

For  about  a  year  he  was  able  to  carry  on 
missionary  operations,  maintaining  a  service 
in  his  own  house  with  his  servants,  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people  as  he  met  them  in  the  streets. 
Crowds  gathered  around  him  wherever  he 
raised  his  humble  pulpit,  upon  a  stone,  or  on 
the  corner  of  a  street,  in  the  market,  in  the 
roads  and  lanes,  or  elsewhere.  Wherever  he 
halted,  there  the  passcrs-bv  stopped,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  came  out  to 
hear  him.  The  stalls  were  idle,  sellers  and 
buyers  forgot  their  trade,  while  apparently  en- 
gaged in  a  higher  business.  "  I  have  seen,'' 
says  Dr.  B.,  "  the  coolies  lay  down  their  bur- 
dens and  quietly  listen ;  laborers  lean  their 
heads  on  the  handles  of  their  rural  tools,  and 
rest  in  pensive  attention ;  thoroughfares  were 
obstructed,  and  roads  and  open  places  rendered 
impassable  from  .the  masses  of  the  people 
crowded  in  the  space  around  me ;  none  forbid- 
ding, none  driving  them  away,  much  less  pre- 
venting their  assembling." 

But  suddenly  all  was  changed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  king  was  dead;  but  Dr.  B. 
thought  it  was  but  a  feint  to  justify  the  officers 
in  changing  their  course.  Immediately  all 
things  assumed  a  new  aspect  On  the  very  day 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  the  king's 
burial,  he  was  assaulted  with  stones  and  sticks 
in  tlie  open  road,  and  his  life  endangered.  liip 
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appeal  to  the  government  was  only  met  by  a 
denial  of  the  assaalt  Soon  after,  the  people, 
who  used  to  crowd  around  him  whenever  he 
went  into  the  street,  now  ran  from  him :  and 
whenever  he  passed  through  a  street,  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  houses  closed.  **  First  there  was  a  bos- 
tie,  A  mnning  here  and  there,  a  rattling  and 
clappinp^  of  shutters,  doors,  and  windows,  as  if 
a  devil  incarnate  had  come  in  their  way ;  green 
grocers  deserted  their  stalls,  laborers  ceased 
their  work,  and  crews  left  their  boats ;  women 
dragged  their  children  in-doors  in  such  haste 
and  fright  as  made  them  scream  out  when 
they  saw  me  again  far  off  Often  the  noise, 
confusion,  and  bewilderment  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  I  was  not  always  free  from  fear  my- 
self, and  almost  dreaded  to  walk  out." 

All  his  appeals  to  the  government  were  in- 
eflfcctual.  It  seemed  to  be  a  concerted,  sys- 
tematic movement  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  drive  him  from  the  country ;  and  the 
people,  being  held  under  an  oppressive  despot- 
ism, were  compelled  to  act  according  to  their 
orders.  This  course  of  incessant  annoyance 
was  continued,  with  increasing  rigor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  writing  a  letter  to  Kev.  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  of  China,  which  was  published  at 
Canton  in  1850,  from  which  this  statement  is 
derived. 

We  learn  from  recent  intelligence  that  Dr. 
Bettelheim  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 

{>osition  at  Lew-Chew ;  and  a  layman,  after 
aboring  seven  years  in  London  as  a  city  mis- 
sionary, has  been  sent  to  his  assistance.  The 
visit  of  the  American  squadron  has  operated 
favorablv ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission 
are  brightening.  Three  persons  have  received 
baptism  in  Napa ;  and  another  is  a  candidate 
for  the  same  privilege  at  Shuy. 

An  appeal  nas  been  issued  by  the  committee 
having  charge  of  this  mission,  for  the  men  and 
the  means  of  a  speedy  enlargement.  "  The 
Lord,"  it  is  said,  **  seems  to  be  preparing  an 
open  door  for  entering  Japan ;"  and  *'  the  mar 
chinery  and  materials  for  a  future  mission  in 
that  kingdom  are  in  preparation  at  Lew- 
Chew." 

LIBERIA :  A  republic  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Its  civilized  population,  consisting 
of  free  colored  people  and  emancipated  slaves 
from  the  United  States,  and  their  descendants, 
native  Africans  rescued  from  siave  irauers,  and 
a  few  other  natives  who  have  become  civilized, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000.  Its  native 
population,  entitled  by  treaties  to  protection 
and  the  means  of  civilization,  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  when  civilized,  are 
supposed  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  thousand. 

Government. — ^The  government  consists  of  a 
president  and  vice-president,  elected  once  in 
two  ifears,  a  senate  and  house  of  reprcsentar 
tives,  chosen  by  the  people,  a  judiciary,  secre- 
taries of  the  necessary  departments,  and  other 
oxeeutivQ  officers,  appointed  by  the  president 


and  senate.    None  but  persons  of  color  can 
hold  office,  hold  land,  or  be  citizens. 

The  territory  has  bem  purchased,  at  various 
times,  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  the  emigrants,  with  few  exceptions,  sent 
out  at  its  expense.  The  government  was  ad- 
ministered at  first  whollv,  and  afterwards  in 
part,  by  officers  appointed  by  that  Society,  till 
the  growth  of  the  colony  and  the  extent  of  its 
commercial  relations  required  the  establisbmect 
of  an  independent  government,  which  could 
foraa  commercial  treaties  with  the  several  powers 
of  Europe.  By  advice  of  the  Society,  there- 
fore, the  colony  proclaimed  its  independence 
August  24, 1847 ;  and  the  government,  under 
its  present  constitution,  was  organized  at  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  year.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  the  principal  nations  of 
Christendom. 

Education, — ^The  laws  of  the  republic  require 
a  free  school  in  every  settlement,  and  pro- 
vide for  raising  money  to  defray  the  expense. 
At  present,  however,  the  whole  edacational 
establishment,  including  the  primary  schools 
required  by  law,  are  supported  by  various  mis- 
sionary societies  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
full  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  several  missions.  In  addition  to 
these  the  legislature  has  incorporated  a  college, 
and  given  it  a  valuable  tract  of  one  hundred 
acres,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Paul's, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Monrovia.  For  its  es- 
tablishment and  support,  funds  are  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Libe* 
ria,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  provisions  for  religious  instruction  and 
worship,  like  those  for  education,  are  connected 
with  the  several  missions,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent supported  by  societies  in  the  United 
States. 

Extent. — ^The  name  Liberia^  however,  has  a 
wider  application.  The  whole  country  known 
bv  that  name  extends  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Manna  Point,  lat  7°  25'  N.. 
long.  120  34'  W.,  to  the  river  San  Pedro,  laL 
40  44'  N.,  long.  60  37'  W.  The  entire  length 
of  its  searcoast  is  about  520  miles.  Of  this 
coast  about  390  miles,  extending  from  Manna 
Point  on  the  north-west,  to  Grand  Sesters, 
belongs  to  the  republic  of  Liberia.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  coa-st  extending  about  130  miles 
to  the  river  San  Pedro,  the  extreme  eastern 
boundary,  belongs  to  Maryland  in  Liberia. 
Its  civilized  settlements  were  planted  by  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society.  Its  govern- 
ment has  always  been  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  republic.  It  has  this  year,  1854, 
passed  from  its  colonial  state  to  that  of  nation- 
al independence.  These  two  republics  intend 
to  unite  under  one  government.  In  respect  to 
their  religious  interests,  they  are  already  united, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  territory, 
having  been  purchased  of  numerous  small  tribes, 
extends  inland  as -far  as  the  rights  of  the  «ev- 
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pral  tribes  extended ;  in  some  places,  sixty 
miles,  in  others,  only  fourteen.  From  Grand 
Cape  Mount  to  Grand  Sesters,  286  miles,  it 
averages  a  boat  forty-five  miles  in  width,  and 
contains  12,870  square  miles,  or  8,236,800 
acres.  If  the  remainder  averages  twenty  miles 
in  width,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  the  whole 
contains  17,270  square  miles,  or  11,052,800 
acres.  It  is  nearly  all  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  low  estimate  of  its  fertility  to 
pay,  that  every  cultivated  acre  will,  on  an  aver- 
age, furnbh  the  necessaries  of  life  for  one  in- 
habitant. For  procuring  luxuries  or  acquiring 
wealth,  they  would  need  other  employments, 
or  larger  farms.  Settled  as  densely  as  Sierra 
Leone,  it  would  contain  1,740,000  inhabitants. 
Liberia  is  every  where  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams,  but  has  no  very  large 
rivera.  Sand-bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels ;  and,  at 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  their  navi- 

fation  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  Here  is  the 
asc  of  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Niger,  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa.  From  this  range,  spurs  and  detached 
elevations  run  down  between  the  rivers,  in 
some  places  quite  to  the  coast,  forming,  as  at 
Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Mesurado,  bold  pro- 
montories. According  to  the  best  information 
yet  obtained,  the  summit  of  this  range,  beyond 
which  the  waters  flow  eastward  and  north- 
eastward into  the  Niger,  cannot  be  more  than 
150  or  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

Harbors. — ^The  coast  is  deficient  in  natural 
harbors ;  but  in  several  places,  good  harboi's 
might  probably  be  constructed  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  whole  coast,  however,  is  one 
continuous  roadstead,  where,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  ships  may  lie  at  anchor  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  shore,  and  landing-places  for 
boats  occur  as  often  as  once  in  five  or  ten  miles. 
Prodtidiom. — The  productions  are  those  of 
other  tropical  countries.  Rice  is  the  principal 
grain.  It  is  grown  on  uplands,  without  irri- 
gation. Yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassada,  and 
other  esculent  roots,  are  easily  raised,  as  are 
oranges,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
Coffee  is  indigenous,  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  Mocha,  as  are  also  several  varieties 
of  cotton.  Indigo  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
Another  native  production  is  the  Malaguette 
pepper,  or  "Grains  of  Paradise,"  from  the 
abundance  of  which,  the  coast  was  formerly 
known  as   "the  Grain  Coast."     Sugar-cane, 

finger,  and  arrow-root,  are  easily  cultivated. 
*alm-oil  is  made  in  large  quantities,  and  cam- 
wood and  ivory  are  brougnt  from  the  interior 
for  exportation.  The  waters  furnish  fish  abun- 
dantly, and  of  good  quality.  The  domestic  ani- 
mals for  food  are  bullocks,  of  small  size  and  lit- 
tle value  for  the  yoke,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry. 
Climate. — The  olimate  is  a  healthy  one  for 
its  native  population  ;  as  is  evident  from  their 
well-developed,  vigorous  forms,  their  usual  free- 
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dom  from  disease,  and  the  age  to  which  they 
live.  It  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the 
constitutions  of  their  descendants,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  retain  the  constitutional  peculiar- 
ities of  their  ancestors.  Foreigners,  however, 
from  temperate  climates,  whatever  may  be 
their  ancestry,  must  undergo  an  acclimating 
fever,  within  a  few  weeks  after  thoir  arrivaL 
To  this  rule,  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  be 
of  any  account  The  fever  is  sometimes  vio- 
lent, and  even  fatal ;  but  in  most  cases,  where 
the  constitution  was  previously  unimpaired,  it 
is  not  severe,  and  yields  readily  to  judicious 
treatment ;  and  in  many,  it  is  very  slight,  not 
even  confining  the  patient  to  his  house  for  a 
single  day.  white  men  never  become  per- 
fectly acclimated  ;  though,  with  prudence  and 
occasional  visits  to  their  native  air,  they  have 
been  able  to  live  and  labor  usefully  for  five, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  years.  Visitors  may 
avoid  the  fever  by  spending  their  nights  oa 
board  their  ships,  half  a  mile,  or  even  les^ 
from  the  shore. 

Native  Inhabitants. — ^Liberia  belongs  to  that 
division  of  Africa,  called  Nigritia  by  the 
Latin  geographers ;  Belad-es-Sudan — that  is, 
the  Land  of  the  Blacks — by  the  Arabs  ;  and 
tjluinca  by  the  Portuguese.  These  names  are 
unknown  to  the  natives,  and  the  last  is  of  un- 
known origin.  It  extends  eastward  across  the 
continent,  north  of  the  equator,  even  into  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  its  inhabitants,  the 
form,  features,  complexion,  and  all  the  charao- 
teristics  of  the  negro,  are  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped. They  appear  as  slaves  on  some  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  They 
were  carried  as  slaves  across  the  Great 
Desert,  and  sold  to  the  Carthaginians.  They 
have  always  been  hunted  ^nd  seized  as  slaves 
by  the  Arab,  Moorish,  and  mixed  races  on  the 
Great  Desert  and  its  southern  border.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  western  coast  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, they  were  bought  and  carried  as  slaves^ 
first  to  Europe,  and  afterwards  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  American  continent.  This  last 
calamity,  however,  has  fallen  with  almost  equal 
weigfht  on  the  Zingian  or  Zambezan  races^ 
south  of  the  equator.  So  far  as  is  known, 
they  have  always  been  divided  into  numerous 
small  tribes,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  with  but 
slight  knowledge,  if  any,  of  some  of  the  sim- 
plest arts  of  civilization.  A  large  majority— 
a  well-informed  writer  supposes  five-sixths — of 
them  are  slaves.  Wives  are  bought,  worked 
as  slaves,  and  sold,  according  to  each  man's 
ability  and  caprice.  Favorite  wives, and  other 
slaves,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  are  killed 
in  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a  king.  Slaves 
are  sometimes  killed,  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  In  some  of  the  tribee; 
cannibalism  is  occasionally  practised ;  but  to 
a  less  extent,  probably,  than  in  some  of  the 
Zingian  tribes  farther  south. 

Religion. — See  Africa^  Weftem, 

Discovery. — The  first  discovery  of  this  coasi 
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of  wfaicli  we  have  anj  autbentic  account,  was 
made  by  Piedro  de  Cintra,  in  1462.  He  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  King  of  Portngal, 
to  whom  Pope  Martin  V.  had  given  all  the 
territories  he  might  discover,  from  Cape  Bo- 
jador  to  the  East  Indies,  to  be  conqaered  and 
"recovered  to  Christ  and  his  church."  The 
Datives  had  never  seen  shipp  before.  The  few 
that  came  off  to  him,  16  miles  beyond  Cape 
Mesurado,  in  canoes  carrying  two  or  three 
each,  were  naked,  had  some  wooden  darts  and 
small  knives,  two  targets  and  three  bows,  rings 
about  their  ears  and  one  in  the  nose,  and 
teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  human,  strung 
about  their  necks.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
carried  away  any  of  them  as  slaves,  though 
that  practice  had  been  followed  by  most  ex- 
plorers on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  it  was 
first  commenced  by  Antonio  Gonzales,  in  1440. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Portu- 
guese were  masters  of  this  coast.  They  had 
forts  or  trading  houses  at  numerous  points,  of 
which  GalHnas,  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Mesurado, 
Junk  river,  Sestcrs  and  Sangwin  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important. 

Slave  Trade. — The  slave  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  was  commenced  in  1503,  and  encour- 
aged by  edicts  of  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  in 
1511,  and  of  Charles  V.,  in  1515.  From  that 
time  forward,  procuring  slaves  from  the  na- 
tives and  selling  them  to  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
Srincipal  branch  of  their  business.  Their  in- 
ueiice  was  so  predominant,  that  before  1600 
the  Portuguese  had  become  the  language  in 
which  business  was  usually  transacted,  and 
was  generally  understood  by  natives  who  had 
dealings  with  foreigners. 

The  Pope's  Grant  not  recognized, — ^The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  being  Protestants,  cared 
nothing  for  the  Pope's  g:rant  to  Portugal ;  and 
the  French  soon  learned  to  disregard  it,  claim- 
ing that  they  had  discovered  the  coast  and 
traded  at  Sesters  before  the  Portuguese,  apd 
even  as  early  as  1346.  The  English  took  the 
lead.  In  1553,  having  already  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Morocco,  Thomas  Windliam,  tliough 
the  Portuguese  had  threatened  him  and  his 
•crew  with  death,  visited  the  whole  coast  from 
the  river  Sesters  to  Benin.  In  1554,  Captain 
John  Lok,  with  three  ships,  reached  Cape 
Mesurado,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Benin, 
And  brought  home  "  certain  black  slaves,"  the 
first,  80  far  as  we  know,  ever  seen  in  England. 
In  1588,  the  English  "African  Company" 
was  incorporated  for  the  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  commerce  in  this  region.  The  Por- 
tuguese did  what  they  could,  and  hired  the  na- 
tives to  do  what  they  could,  to  resist  these 
encroachments.  They  destroyed  the  ships  of 
the  intruders,  and  killed  or  enslaved  their  crews. 
But  by  1C04  they  were  driven  from  all  their 
posts,  from  Cape  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palraas ; 
and  a  few  years  later,  the  Dutch  had  posses- 
sion at  Cape  Mount,  and  the  English  at  Sierra 
I^ne.     Ihe  Portuguese,  however,  did  not  I 


wholly  quit  the  country.  Being  driven  from 
the  coast,  some  of  them,  with,  their  mulatto 
descendants,  retired  inland,  and  endeavored, 
^ith  some  success,  to  monopolize  the  trade  be- 
tween the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  were  gra- 
dually lost  by  amalgamation  with  the  natives. 

Porttisuese  Missions. — Of  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  Portuguese  while  in  possession 
of  the  coast,  we  have  no  particular  informa- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  Pope  gave  them  the  country 
for  that  purpose ;  as  they  had  chapels  and 
priests  at  alt  their  settlements;  as  we  have 
accounts  of  their  efforts  and  success  at  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  places ;  and  as  they  are  said, 
when  driven  from  the  coast,  to  have  built 
chapels  and  tried  to  make  converts  in  the 
interior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such 
labors  were  performed.  From  them  the  na- 
tives probably  first  received  the  idea  of  a  Crear 
tor,  wnose  existence  thev  admit,  though  tliey 
never  worship  him.  The  word  "  fetish,"  by 
which  they  designate  a  consecrated  post  or 
any  obiect  of  their  superstitious  reverence,  is 
derived  from  a  Portuguese  word,  signifying  a 
charm,  such  as  witches  are  supposed  to  use. 
From  the  same  source,  they  may  have  received 
the  term  "  devil,"  which  they  apply  to  the  dis- 
guised chief  of  certain  nocturnal  orgies.  I'heae 
are  the  only  remnants  of  their  religious  influ- 
ence, which  even  conjecture  can  now  detect 

Character  and  Influence  of  Traders — Slave 
Trade, — The  character  of  the  traders  to  this 
coast,  whether  Portuguese,  French,  English  or 
Dutch,  appears  to  have  been,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  the  worst  kind.  Many  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  "  interlopers,"  trading 
there  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their- own 
countries,  and  indeed  of  all  laws  whatever. 
From  about  1600,  pirates  bcsran  to  mingle 
with  them,  and  the  crews  of  traders  sometimes 
joined  the  pirates,  and  often  copied  their  ex- 
amples. Tlie  slave  trade  raged  with  increas- 
ing violence.  Not  only  were  slaves  bought 
of  the  natives,  and  wars  excited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  slaves  for  the  market,  but 
negroes  were  seized  indiscriminately  and  car- 
ried off,  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  too 
much  danger.  The  custom  of  *' panyaring," 
that  is,  alluring  an  individual  t  beyond  tne 
reach  of  protection,  and  then  seizing  him  or 
her  as  a  slave,  became  common ;  and  the  ne- 
gro trader  who  was  employed  to  panyar  his 
countryman  one  day,  was  sometimes  panyared 
himself  the  next.    From  1688  to  1697,  the 

Sower  of  the  "  buccaneers  "  in  the  West  In- 
ies  was  broken,  and  they  were  dispersed. 
They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in  Western  Africa, 
for  about  30  years,  were  one  of  the  strongest 
powers.  Besides  other  places,  they  several 
times  plundered  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  one 
of  their  favorite  resorts.  They  held  the  bay 
next  south  of  that  cape  for  seven  years,  till,  in 
1730,  they  were  broken  up  by  the  French. 
Meanwhile,  the  Genoese  first,  and  then  the 
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foraiahiog  Degra  Blaves  for  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. Id  1713,  the  English  government,  by 
the  famous  Aasiento  treaty,  obtained  it  for  the 
Soath  Sea  Company  for  thirty  years.  What 
moltitades  were  sold,  and  how  profitably,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  in  1739  England 
sold  oat  the  remaining  four  vears  to  Spam  for 
a  hondred  thousand  pounds — nearly  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Under  snob  influences,  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  natives  became  such  that,  in 
1730,  not  a  single  European  factory  was  in 
operation  on  the  whole  coast  of  what  is  now 
Liberia ;  traders  found  it  dangerous  to  go  on 
shore;  and  trade  was  carried  on  by  sailing 
along  the  coast,  and  coming  to  anchor  where 
the  natives,  by  building  a  fire,  indicated  that 
they  had  slaves  or  other  articles  for  sale.  This 
state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
little  change,  to  the  close  of  that  century. 
The  testimony  concerning  the  character  of  the 
skive  trade,  laid  before  the  British  Parliament 
from  1791  to  1807,  showed  that  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  slaves  were  collected  and  kept  for 
shipment  in  factories ;  but  on  the  "  windward 
coast,"  where  Liberia  now  is,  <*  every  tree  was 
a  factory,"  and  ships  stopped  and  traded  wher- 
ever a  signal  was  made. 

Origin  and  History  of  ike  Cdony, — About 
the  year  1770  the  celebrated  theologian,  Bev. 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  b^an  to 
preach  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
April  7, 1773,  he  called  on  his  neighbor.  Rev. 
Ecra  Stiles,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  conversation  on  his  design  **  to  make 
some  negro  ministers,  and  send  them  to  Gui- 
nea.'' There  were  two  young  natives  of  Africa 
in  his  church,  whom  he  wished  to  educate  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Stiles  thought  there  might 
be  some  prospect  of  success  if  thirty  or  forty 
were  sent,  and  -a  society  formed  for  the  pui^ 
pose.  They  "^  left  the  matter  to  further 
thought"  August  31,  1773,  they  published 
a  circular,  asking  contributions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  young  men.  The  plan  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  ministers  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  bv  those  of  several  counties  in 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  The  voung  men  left  New  York  for 
Princeton,  to  be  educated,  Nov.  21, 1774,  and 
three  days  after,  bills  were  drawn  on  a  gentle- 
man in  London  for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  of 
which  thirty  pounds  were  given  bv  the  Edin- 
burgh Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know^ 
edge,  and  five  pounds  by  some  one  in  London ; 
and  assurances  were  received,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  that  more  would  be  given, 
if  needed.  About  as  much  more  was  raised  in 
America,  besides  one  hundred  dollars  for  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  had,  some  vears  before,  sold  a 
slave,  and  which  he  now  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  plan  of  connecting  a  colony  with 
the  mission  was  first  fully  adopted,  and  bow 


far  it  was  understood  by  contributors  in  Eng 
land,  Scotland,  and  America,  is  not  known. 
April  29,  1784,  Mr.  Hopkins  says,  it  "  has 
been  on  foot  for  some  time."  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  should  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, but  would  do  much  to  stop  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Africa. 

March  7, 1787,  his  friends  knew  that  he  had 
been  desirous  to  attempt  such  a  settlement 
"  for  yews'"  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  "  cer- 
tain f*riends  and  other  Dissenters  in  Britain 
have  joined  to  carry  this  design  into  execu- 
tion," on  the  plan,  as  he  supposed,  of ''  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill."  Dr.  William  Thornton,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  had  been  in  Newport  some 
weeks,  proposing  to  form  such  a  settlement 
with  free  blacks  from  New  England.  A  num- 
ber volunteered  to  go  with  him ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed  for  want  of  funds,  perbapt),  be- 
cause others  thought,  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  that 
Dr.  Thornton,  though  "  an  honest  man,"  was 
"  too  flighty  and  unsteady  to  be  the  head  "  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

In  that  year,  1787,  Granville  Sharp  and 
other  Britisn  philantliropists  commenced  the 
colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  some  hundreds  of 
colored  people  from  America,  who  had  served 
in  the  British  army  during  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence. After  some  reverses  it  has  grown 
to  a  colony  of  more  than  fifty  Uionsand  in- 
habitants. 

The  same  year,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral States  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  slave  trade  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  to  Granville 
Sharp,  to  learn  whether  colonists  from  Ame- 
rica could  be  received  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
also  whether  the  character  and  government  of 
that  colony  were  such  that  he  could  recom- 
mend it.  He  was  then  acquainted  with  "a 
number  of  religious  blacks,"  who  were  ready 
to  form  a  churcli,  with  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber as  pastor,  and  to  settle  in  Africa,  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  and  civilization,  and  to  re- 
ceive others  who  might  w^ish  to  emigrate. 
In  1791  he  wished  the  Emancipation  Society 
in  Connecticut  to  embrace  this  object  in  its 
charter.  In  a  sermon  afi^inst  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  May  17, 1793,  and  more  fully  in 
its  appendix,  he  urged  almost  precisely  the 
some  plan  of  colonizing,  which  has  since  been 
carried  out.  In  1799,  in  the  last  work  he 
ever  published,  he  exprt!6sed  the  same  desires, 
and  tne  same  hopes  that  they  would  yet  be  re- 
alized. 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  and  their  colo- 
nization in  some  part  of  America  had  been  a 
favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others  in 
Virginia,  as  early  as  1786,  and  probably  ear- 
lier. In  the  autumn  of  1800,  an  extensive 
and  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered 
among  the  slaves  in  and  around  Richmond. 
Unwming  to  put  so  many  to  death  for  such  a 
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cause,  the  House  of  Delegates,  December  31, 
in  secret  session,  requested  the  Governor  to 
correspond  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  procuring  land  out  of  the  State, 
to  which  they  might  be  removed.  The  corres- 
pondence continued  till  1805,  and  the  plan 
was  so  modified  as  to  express  a  preference  for 
Africa  as  a  place  of  a  settlement,  but  without 
sovereignty,  and  to  include  free  blacks  and 
slaves  who  might  be  emancipated.  The  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  tfefferson,  applied  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  to  receive  the  proposed  colon- 
ists, but  was  refused. 

In  1807,  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  end  of  that 
year.  Nearly  all  the  States  had  prohibited  it 
many  years  before.  Previous  acts  had  forbid- 
den American  citizens  to  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween foreign  countries.  The  same  year  the 
British  government,  moved  by  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  collected  principally  at 
Sierra  Leone,  abolished  the  traffic  by  British 
subjects. 

About  1810,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  others, 
theological  students  at  Audover,  began  to  col- 
lect information  concerning  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States,  bond  and  free,  and  were 
soon  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
words  often  used  by  Mills,  "  we  must  take  care 
of  them,  or  they  will  ruin  us."  They  endea- 
vored to  rouse  attention  to  the  subject  by  the 
press,  and  by  correspondence  and  conversation 
with  leading  men.  Mills  thought  of  colonist 
lug  them  north  of  the  Ohio,  but  some  of  his 
associates  early  saw  that  any  colony  on  this 
continent  would  soon  be  overrun  by  white 
people,  and  would  be  a  failure.  This  was  one 
principal  obj(fct  for  which  he  afterwards  re- 
sided some  time  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  **  African 
school "  at  Parsippany. 

About  1811.  Captain  Paul  Cufiee,  a  colored 
man  of  New  Bedford,  carried  38  colored  emi- 
grants to  Sierra  Leone,  in  his  own  vessel,  and 
thirty  of  them  at  his  own  expense.  This 
movement  was  to  have  been  more  extensive, 
but  it  was  stopped  by  the  war  of  1812.  Ann 
Mifflin,  uf  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, advocated  a  colony  in  Africa.  Ucr 
views  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  expressed  his  warm  approbation  in  1811. 
February  1.5, 181.5,  the  Rev.  Robert  Fin  lev, 
D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  to  a  friend,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  an  attempt  to  found  a  co- 
lony of  colored  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  February,  1816,  General  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
became  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
that  house  in  1800-1805,  and  pledged  himself 
to  renew  the  subject,  if  he  should  be  re-elected 
at  the  next  session.  He  soon  after  communi- 
cated the  facts  and  his  intention  to  two  friends. 
Flias  B.  Caldwell  and  Francis  8.  Key,  of 
Washington,  who  pledged  their  cooperation. 

The  same  year,  probably  towards  its  close, 


I  the  first  meeting  preparatory  to  ibrming  a  Co- 
lonization Society,  was  holden  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  pro* 
fessors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
College.  In  December,  Dr.  Finley  visited 
Washington,  and  consulted  with  Elias  B. 
Caldwell,  his  brothe^in-law,  and  Francis  S. 
Key,  who  encouraged  him  to  call  a  public 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  holden  December 
23.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Mercer,  yet  unacquainted 
with  Dr.  Finley,  and  ignorant  of  his  pliuis, 
redeemed  his  pledge.  His  resolution  was  in- 
troduced to  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
12th,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  14th,  and 
passed  on  the  23d.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Society  was  adopted  Dec.  28,  1816,  and  the 
officers  elected  Jan.  1, 1817.  Samuel  J.  Mills 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thornton  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

The  society  owed  its  origin,  therefore,  to  the 
union  of  the  various  influences  which,  in  Rhode . 
Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Virginia,  had  been  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  result  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

In  1817,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebenezcr  Bar- 
gess  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  find  a  place  for  a 
colony.  They  selected  a  place  on  Sberbro 
Island,  or  the  adjacent  conlinent,  near  where 
the  Meudi  mission  now  is.  In  visiting  Pad 
Cuffee,  preparatory  to  this  voyage.  Mills  took 
a  severe  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  d fed  on  his  voyage  home. 

January  21, 1820,  the  first  colonists,  89  in 
number,  embarked  on  board  of  the  Elizabeth, 
at  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  settle  on  Sherbro  Island,  in  which  maoy 
lives  were  lost,  and  an  effort  to  purchase  a 
location  in  the  Bassa  country,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  the 
slave  trade,  Cape  Mes«nrado  was  purchased, 
I'ecember  15,  1821.  The  c^  lonists  arrived 
January  7,  and  were  landtni  on  a  low  island  in 
the  river,  from  which,  in  a  few  months,  under 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  Johnson,  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  had  been  left  as  a  temporary 
Governor,  they  removed  to  the  Cape. 

Before  this  time,  slave-traders  bad  begun  to 
reestablish  (actor ies  on  the  coast.  In  1813, 
though  the  trade  had  been  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament  from  the  beginning  of  1808,  two 
British  subjects,  Bostock  and  McQuinn,  had 
one  on  Cape  Mcsurado,  and  in  June  his  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Thais  sent  40  men  on  shore,  who, 
after  a  battle,  in  which  one  of  their  number 
was  killed,  entered  the  factory  and  captured 
its  owners.  The  trade,  however,  still  con- 
tinued. 

Missinm  m  Lberta. — ^There-  had  been  one 
attempt  at  missionary  labor  in  this  regioiu 
Mr.  Juhn  Brereton  Cutes,  with  William  Tarn- 
ba  and  William  Davis,  two  converted  natives, 
the  latter  a  Bassa,  rescued  from  a  slave-trader, 
spent  February,  March  and  April,  1819,  in  a 
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Jonrnej  from  Sierra  Leone  to  tbe  St  John's 
river.  At  Sugary,  near  Grand  Cape  Mount, 
a  plot  WBS  laid  to  rob  them,  which  only 
amounted  to  stealing  a  hat,  for  which  they  fol- 
lowed and  arrested  the  wrong  man,  and  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  "  three  bars,"  or  ^2  25.  At  Little 
Cape  Mount,  a  plot  was  laid  to  rob  and  mur- 
der Mr.  Gates  on  his  way  to  Cape  Mesurado ; 
bat  Tamba  understood  enough  of  the  language 
to  detect  it,  and  it  was  abandoned.  On  an 
island  in  the  Mesurado  river,  th^  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  John  S.  Mill,  a  mulatto 
slave-trader  who  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land. Mill  had  houses  on  the  Cape,  which  he 
sold  when  the  Cape  was  purchased.  August 
25, 1824,  he  engaged  as  Secretair  of  the  Col- 
ony, under  Grovfernor  Ashmun.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  well  till  September  30, 
when,  tired  of  civilized  life,  he  returned  to  his 
former  habits,  and  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  him.  At  some  places,  especiallv 
among  the  Bassas,  the  kings  profiessed  a  will- 
ingness to  receive  missionaries ;  but  Mr.  Cates 
thought  that  only  white  missionaries  would 
command  respect  enough  to  be  successful. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  fever  on  his  jour- 
OCT,  and  died  in  a  few  months  after  his  return. 
The  first  American  missionary  in  Liberia 
Was  Lot  Cary,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  had 
purchased  himself  and  children  for  S850.  In 
1815,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Colonization 
Society  was  formed,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
forming  Tke  African  Missionary  Socidy,  in 
Richmond,  Va.  In  five  vears  that  society  had 
raised  about  $700,  which  had  been  expend^ 
in  aiding  missions  in  Africa.  Having  read 
the  report  of  Mills  and  Burgess,  Cary  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  He  resigned 
the  pastoral  care  of  a  Baptist  church  of  nearly 
800  members,  and  accepted  that  of  a  mission- 
ary church,  composed  of  himself  and  wife, 
Colin  Teage  and  wife  and  son  Hilary,  and 
Joseph  Langford  and  wife.  Cary  and  Colin 
Teage  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety, embarkea  in  February,  and  arrived  in 
Sierra  Leone  March  8,  1821.  Here  Cary 
preached  to  such  as  could  understand,  and 
started  a  mission  among  the  Mandingoes.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  that  tdbk  possession  of 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  absolute  necessity  for 
his  services  as  ma^trate,  physician  and  pas- 
tor among  the  colonists,  detained  him  from 
systematic  labor  among  the  heathen,  till  his 
deaUi,  by  casualty,  November  10, 1828.  Yet, 
before  June,  1825,  he  had  established  at  Mon- 
rovia, a  missionary  school  for  native  children ; 
and  about  a  year  before  his  death,  was  enabled 
to  establish  another  near  Grand  Cape  Mount 
Here,  John  Revey,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
Baptist  preacher  and  Colonial  Secretary  at 
Cape  Palmas,  was  for  a  time  the  teacher ;  and 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in- 
vented the  syllabic  alphabet  in  which  the  Vev 
language  has  been  extensively  written  ana 
read  for  nearly  20  yearSi    Cary  was  allowed, 


before  his  death,  to  rejoice  over  a  few  conver- 
sions from  heathenism. 

In  March,  1825,  and  in  May,  1827,  Mr. 
Ashmun,  governor  of  the  colony,  issued  earn- 
est appeals  for  missions  to  be  established  in 
Liberia ;  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  natives, 
but  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  colonists  them- 
selves from  subsiding  into  barbarism.  His 
first  appeal  reached  the  venerable  Blumhardt, 
of  the  Missionary  Seminary,  at  Basle,  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and,  after  some  correspondence,  five 
young  men  commenced  special  preparations 
for  the  mission.  About  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  Rev.  Calvin  Holton  was  ordainccl  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Board  to  Liberia.  He  embarked  at  Boston, 
January  4, 1826,  in  the  brig  Fiw,  with  thirty- 
four  emigrants,  mostly  from  Rhode  Island. 
Before  embarkation,  eighteen  of  them  were 
organized  into  a  church,  of  which  Newport 
Gardner  and  Salmur  Nubia,  two  of  the  native 
Africans,  whom  Dr.  Hopkins  had  selected  in 
their  youth  to  be  educated  as  missionaries, 
were  chosen  deacons.  This  expedition  proved 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  respect  to  life 
and  health,  ever  sent  to  that  country.  Mr. 
Holton  lived  only  to  July  23,  yet  he  had  al- 
ready done  much  towards  giving  system  to  the 
means  of  education,  both  among  colonists  and 
natives. 

Of  the  Swiss  missionaries  from  the  Basle 
Seminary,  Messrs.  Handt  and  Sessing  arrived 
at  Monrovia,  December  21,  1827,  and  the 
others  a  few  months  later.  Mr.  Wulff  died 
December  22, 1828.  Sickness  compelled  Mr. 
Hegele  to  leave,  and  Mr.  Sessing  was  obliged 
to  accompany  him.  l*hey  arrived  in  England, 
May  7, 1829.  Mr.  Handt  left  the  service  of 
the  Society,  and  commenced  an  independent 
miflsion  near  Cape  Mount  Only  Mr.  Kisa- 
ling  remained.  Mr.  Sessing  soon  returned 
witn  his  wife,  Mr.  Buhrer,  Mr.  Graner,  and 
Mr.  Dietschy  who  was  to  reside,  as  secular 
superintendent,  in  a  house  at  Monrovia,  be- 
queathed to  the  mission  by  Gov.  Ashmun ; 
while  the  principal  seat  of  missionary  labor 
was  to  be  at  Bassa  Cove.  They  visited  the 
United  States  on  their  way,  and  attended  pub- 
lic meeting  and  received  pecuniary  aid  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Messrs. 
Sessing  and  Buhrer  sailed  early  in  Dec,  and 
the  others  a  few  weeks  later,  arriving  at  Mon- 
rovia March  4, 1830.  There  Mr.  Graner  died. 
May  12.  Mr.  Sessing  remained  for  a  time, 
and  opened  an  orphan  scho.ol;  but  he  soon 
removed  to  the  older  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where,  as  he  believed,  the  native  mind  waa 
better  prepared  to  profit  by  missionary  labors. 
With  his  removal,  the  mission  seems  to  have 
been  closed.  Nothwithstanding  its  short  du- 
ration and  many  interruptions,  its  beneficial 
influence  is  still  felt  It  did  much  to  form 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  Liberia,  and  some  of 
its  native  pupils  are  still  useful  missionary 
laborers. 
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Of  missions  sabseqaently  established,  ac- 
counts will  be  foand  under  the  head  of  Africa, 
Western. — Rev.  Josbph  Tract. 

UCHTENFELS :  The  first  station  occu- 

IHCd  bv  the  Moravians  in  the  south  of  Grcen- 
and.  It  is  situated  on  an  island,  about  three 
miles  from  the  main  ocean,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  Danish  factory  at  Fisher's 
Bay. 

LIGHTEN Atr :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Greenland,  four  miles  from  Lich- 
tenfels. 

LIFU :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

LISHUANI :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
among  the  Griquas,  Basutos,  and  Mantatees, 
South  Africa. 

LITITZ:  A  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 

LllTLE  BASSA  :  A  village  near  Edina 
in  Liberia,  and  a  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  among  the  Bassafi  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa. 

LIVERPOOL  (Australia:)  This  town  was 
founded  about  26  years  ago  by  Gov.  Macquar- 
rie,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only 
indicated  bv  a  post,  with  the  inscription,  ''This 
is  Liverpool."  It  now,  however,  speaks  for  it- 
self; and  though  not  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
country,  yet  affording  a  route  to  the  fine  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and 
Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  bustle, 
and  daily  increasing  in  importance.  It  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

LODIANA  :  The  principal  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  Northern  India.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  river  Sutlej,  in  lat  30^ 
65'  N.  and  long.  75°  48'  E.  It  is  1,170  miles 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  115  sontbeast  from 
Labor. 

LOMBOE :  One  of  the  lesser  Sunda  Is- 
lands,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
The  formation  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  one  of  the  grandest  enterprises  of  the 
age.  It  had  for  its  object,  not  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  to  any  particular  form  of 
church  order  or  government,  but  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  leaving  it  to  the  minds 
of  those  whom  God  might ''  call  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  Son  among  them  to  assume  for 
themselves  such  form  of  church  government  as 
to  them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God." 

In  the  year  1794,  the  minds  of  British  Chris- 
tians were  turned  towards  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions by  an  Address  to  Evangelical  Dissenters, 
published  in  the  London  Evangelical  Magar 
zine,  which  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
led  to  a  meeting  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  a  society,  which  was  held  on  the  4th  of 
November.  It  consisted  of  ''a  small  but 
glowing  and  harmonious  circle  of  ministers  of 
various  connections  and  denominations."    In 


the  month  of  January,  1795.  an  "  Address  to 
Christian  Ministers  and  all  other  Friends  of 
Christianity,  on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  ihe 
Heathen,"  was  drawn  up  and  sent  as  a  circular 
to  various  persons,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  London  the 
ensuing  summer  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Missionary  Societv. 

On  the  15th  of  tfanuary,  a  number  of  min- 
isters convened  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
"  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondence  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  their  bretliren  in  the 
country  relative  to  the  great  plan  under  ood- 
templation."  A  circular  letter  addressed  to 
ministers  was  drawn  up,  acquainting  them 
with  the  plan  and  object  of  the  proposed  soci- 
ety, and 'requesting  them  to  communicate  it  to 
their  congregations,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
the  general  meeting.  The  time  appointed  for 
the  convention  was  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th 
days  of  September.  On  the  evening  preceding 
the  meeting,  a  consultation  "  was  neld  by  a 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  assembly  of 
ministers  friendly  to  the  proposed  institution. 
Severad  interesting  letters  from  ministers  and 
private  Christians  approving  of  the  formation 
of  a  society  were  read  to  the  meeting,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis  of 
Aldwinkle.  The  ezerdses  were  concluded  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
which,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  ^the 
highest  gratification  of  sensuality,  avarice, 
ambition,  or  party  zeal  could  never  have  in- 
spired." The  following  day  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haweis  delivered  a  highly  animating  discourse 
from  Mark  zvi.  15, 16,  to  a  large  congregation 
assembled  at  Spa-fields  chapel  At  the  close  of 
the  public  exercises,  a  lai-ge  number  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  formed  themselves  into  a  soci- 
ety. In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Burder,  and,  on  the  three  suh- 
sequent  days,  successive  meetings  were  held,  in 
different  parts  of  ^e  city,  at  which  the  caoflB 
of  missions  was  pleaded  with  Bolemoity  and 
earnestness.  The  ef^t  of  these  meetings  both 
upon  the  ministers  and  people  was  most  happj' 
"The  unanimity  and  fervor  of  the  assembly  in 
entering  upon  this  greatest  of  all  schemes— 
the  evangelizing  of  tie  world— created  bursts 
of  joy  which  nothing  could  express  but  tears. 
The  Christian  world  seemed  to  awake,  as 
from  a  dream,  wondering  that  they  could  ha?c 
been  so  long  asleep,  while  the  rroans  of  a 
dying  world  were  calling  upon  tiem  for  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Another  considera- 
tion that  rendered  these  seasons  inexoressfbly 
delightful  was  the  visible  union  of  Christians 
of  ful  denominations ;  who,  for  the  first  time, 
forgetting  their  party  prejudices  and  partiaJi- 
ties,  assembled  m  the  same  place,  sang  t^ 
same  hymns,  united  in  the  same  prayers,  and 
felt  themselves  one  in  Christ."  . 

The  condition  of  membership  in  this  Socie- 
ty is,  a  subscription  of  a  certain  amount  to  its 
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lands.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  wqo  hold  moDthly  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  treasurer  and  secretaries, 
ministers  who  are  annaal  subscribers,  and  the 
officers  of  auxiliaries  are  entitled  to  vota 
Committees  are  allowed,  but  their  acts  are  not 
valid  till  ratified  at  a  monthly  meeting  ;  and 
the  directors  are  not  allowed  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure exceeding  £500  without  calling  a 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  members  began  to  agitate  the  im- 
portant question,  "  In  wnat  part  of  the  world 
they  should  commence  their  work  of  mercy  ?" 
The  Bey.  Dr.  Haweis,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  among  its  most 
liberal  supporters,  was  requested  tq  prepare  a 
'^  Memorial "  upon  the  subject,  whicn  was  de- 
livered at  Surrey  Chapel.,  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  says,  *'The  field  before  us  is 
immense !  0  that  we  could  enter  at  a  thou- 
Baud  gates  1  that  every  limb  were  a  tongue, 
and  every  tongue  a  trumpet,  to  spread  the 
joyfiil  sound.  Where  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  habitable  globe  on  every  side  calls  lor  our 
efforts,  and  like  the  man  of  Macedonia  cries, 
'  Come  over  and  help  us,'  it  is  not  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  decide  at  what  part  to  begia."  He 
then  drew  a  comparison  oetween  the  climates, 
the  governments,  the  language,  aud  the  reli- 
gions of  heathen  countries,  and  concluded  that 
of  all  the  "dark  places  of  the  earth"  the 
South  Sea  Islands  presented  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties, and  the  fairest  prospect  of  succgss. 

Such' was  the  interest  excited  by  this  dis- 
course, and  by  the  glowing  representations 
which  had  been  made  respectmg  the  newly  dis- 
covered regions  in  the  South  Seas,  that  the 
directors  determined  to  attempt  a  mission  to 
these  islands,  and  immediately  began  to  raise 
subscriptions,  to  examine  and  select  mission- 
aries, and  to  make  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
At  length  a  ship  was  purchased,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of 
whom  had  wives  and  children,  embarked  at 
London  on  board  the  Duff,  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Wilson,  who  had  retired  sev- 
eral years  previous  from  the  East  India  service, 
but  who  now  kindly  offered  to  conduct  the  ad- 
venturous voyage.  On  the  23d  of  September 
they  took  their  final  leave  of  England. 

The  missions  of  this  Society  have  since  been 
extensively  prosecuted  in  the  South  Seas^  West 
India,  South  Africa,  African  Mands,  China,  and 
India,  The  following  summary  statement  will 
Bhow  the  extent  of  its  operations : 

Mimonaries:  in  Polynesia,  32 ;  China, 
17  ;  India,  47  ;  Africa  and  Mauritius, 
43 ;  West  Indies,  20 ;  total,  (exclo- 
sive  of  wives  and  children,)     ...       170 
Native  Teachers  and  Evangelists,  .    .       700 

Churches 150 

Members,  fexclusive  of  Madagascar)   .  16,000 
Day  Schools 400 


Scholars 30,0<M) 

Boarding  schools 32 

Pupils :    •    •    -  ^^ 

Institutions  for  training  native  evan- 
gelists       8 

Students 150 

Printing-presses 15 

Translations. — The  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  by  the  society's  missionaries  into 
Chinese,  Bengalese,  Urdu,  Tcloogoo,  Canarese^ 
Tamil,  Goojurattee,  Malayalim,  Buriat,  Tahi- 
tian,  Rarotongan,  Samoan,  Sechuana,  Mala- 
gasy, 14  languages  and  dialects.  The  receipts 
of  the  societv  for  the  year  1853,  were  £71,821 
Is.  6d.,  of  which  £12,933  7s.  9d.  were  contrib- 
uted at  the  missionary  stations.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  society,  for 
periods  of  four  years  each,  since  1815,  (which 
le  the  first  year  in  which  they  published  a 
financial  report,  when  the  society  possessed 
funds  to  the  amount  of  £3^,790,)  wifh  the  aver- 
age annual  receipts  in  each  of  these  periods. 


Amount 

Average 

P»rlod3. 

for  the  Period. 

Annual  Reoelptii: 

1815    to    1818 

£80,100 

£20,027 

1819     "     1822 

95,549 

23,887 

1823     "    1826 

133,431 

88,357 

1827     "    1830 

168,057 

42,014 

1831     "    1834    . 

155,976 

38,994 

1835 

57,896 

57,896 

1836    *(    18S9 

800,191 

75,047     . 

1840    •<    1843 

877,467 

94,366 

1844    "    1847 

344,013 

86,003 

1848     '*    1851 

292,422 

73,106 

1862    <*    lb63 

144,599 

72,299 

£2,149,707 

From  this  seateroent,  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  Society's  receipts,  from  dona- 
tions and  legacies,  for  38  years,  has  been 
£2,149,707  ;  and  that,  during  this  period,  the 
contributions  have  been  steadily  rising  in 
amount,  the  average  of  annual  receipts  rising 
from  £20,000  to  £94,000,  with  a  slight  do- 
crease  in  the  three  last  periods.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  growth  of  the 
missionary  spirit  with  the  large  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  make  this  society  the  organ  of  their 
missionary  operations.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  at  home, 
a  fact  is  here  developed  of  great  importance 
to  all  future  missionary  efforts,  that  nearly  ont- 
fifth  of  the  contributions  of  this  society,  the 
last  year,  came  from  its  own  missions.  Here 
is  a  source  of  supply  which  is  not  to  be  over^ 
looked.  It  shows  that,  while,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  demands  on  the  churches  at  home 
must  increase  with  the  success  of  the  missions, 
beyond  that  point  they  will  diminish,  by  mcam 
of  the  supply  created  bv  success. 

LONG  KLOOF  (LONG  7ALLEY)  :  A 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
South  Africa,  commenced  in  1840.    Thi'*  val 
ley  extends  more  than  100  miles,  between  ft 
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range  of  moantaias  on  one  side  and  of  high 
frvaay  hills  on  the  other.  It  iA  celebrated  for 
itB  fertility,  arising  from  the  namber  of  springs 
found  everywhere  to  irrigate  the  soil 

LONSDALE :  A  station  of  the  Jjondon 
Missionary  Society  in  Berbice. 

LOO-CHOO:    (See  Im-CIuw.) 

LOVEDALB:  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Africa,  60  miles 
from  (rraham's  Town. 

LUCCA  :  A  station  of  the  Weslcyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 

LUSIGNAN :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Demarara,  W.  I. 

MACAO :  A  Portuguese  settlement  in 
China,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
•outb-eastern  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Hingshan,  between  60  and  70  miles  south-east 
of  Canton.     (See  China.) 

MACIII AN  :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MADAGASCAR :  A  large  island  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  containing  an  area 
somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Its  mineral  productions  are  silver,  iron, 
slate,  limestone,  and  coal.  It  produces,  also, 
many  valuable  articles  of  comnurcc,  as  sugar, 
cotton,  hemp,  silk,  iudigo,  tobacco,  grum  elas- 
tic, copal,  ebony,  wax,  &c  The  island  pos- 
many  fine  ports,  from  which  considerable 


trade  is  carried  on  with  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, the  Arabs  from  Muscat,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Pofputaiiaii. — ^The  great  mass  of  the  popular 
tion  of  Madagascar  are  of  the  Malay  race ; 
but  with  some  mixture  of  negroes  and  Kaf- 
fres.  They  are  all  of  dark  complexion,  but 
some  more  swarthy  than  others.  The  lan- 
guage, which  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  island,  is  of  Malay  origin.  The  inhabit- 
tants  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  semi-civ- 
ilized. 

Government. — Madagascar  docs  not  appear 
ever  to  have  formed  one  kingdom,  but  to  have 
been  occupied  by  independent  tribes,  to  the 
number  of  20  or  30.  The  most  powerful  State 
is  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar,  situated  about 
200  miles  from  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island,  called  the  Hova  coun- 
try. The  Hova  tribe  had  risen  from  a  very 
limited  possession  of  influence  and  power  to 
extensive  authoritv  under  Andrianimpoinerina, 
who  had  formed  the  ambitious  protect  of  sub- 

^ gating  the  whole  country  to  his  control, 
e  was  succeeded  by  Radama,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  who  inherited  his  father's 
ambition,  and  succeeded  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  He  encouraged 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  sought  to 
civilize  his  subjects  by  establishing  schools, 
and  sending  some  of  them  to  Mauritius  and 
Europe;  in  which  he  was  favored  with  the 
friendship  and  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar, 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius.  He  established  an 
4tfmy,  provided  with  fire-arms  and  horses,  and 


organised  on  the  European  systeoL  Bat,  ic 
1827,  he  vbited  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  where  he  was  feasted,  and  indulged  in 
habits  of  intemperance  and  insularity,  which 
brought  on  him  a  fatal  disease  that  terminated 
his  life  the  following  year.  The  l^itimaie 
heir  to  the  throne  was  his  sister's  son,  Rako- 
tobe,  a  young  man  in  the  mission  school,  who 
gave  some  hopeful  indications  of  piety.  But 
Ranavalona,  one  of  the  wives  of  Radama,  a 
woman  combining  in  herself  the  worst  traits 
of  character  of  Jezebel,  Athaliah,  and  bloody 
Q'lGen  Mary,  on  hearing  of  the  king's  death, 
sent  for  two  military  officers  from  her  native 
village,  and  promised,  if  they  would  devote 
themselves  to  her  interest,  and  secure  to  her 
the  throne,  she  would  advance  them  to  the 
highest  htnk,  and  reward  them  with  riches, 
and  exempt  them  from  capital  punishment 
whatever  crime  th&y  might  commit  Having 
first  secured  the  favor  of  the  gods  by  collusion 
with  the  diviners,  she  succeeded  in  destroying 
four  officers  of  the  late  king,  who  di^clared  that 
he  had  named  Rakotobe  and  his  own  daughter, 
Rakctaka,  to  succeed  him.  She  soon  after 
took  measures  to  destroy  both  these,  their 
mother,  and  a  number  of  other  relatives  of 
Radama,  some  of  whom  were  starved  to  death, 
and  others  openly  speared.  She  afterwards 
perfidiously  murdered  the  principal  actor  in 
Uer  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  reputed  father 
of  her  only  son,  to  whom  she  had  nuule  such 
promises  before  her  accession. 

Kotwithstanding  the  immoral  and  bloody 
character  of  this  woman,  she  is  as  rdiffious  in 
her  way  as  Queen  Mary,  as  weak  and  devoted 
to  her  superstitions  as  her  Roman  Catholic 
prototype.  She  has  attempted  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  her  predecessor,  in  annexing  the 
whole  island  to  her  dominion,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  tends  rapidly  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
whole  island.  For  years  she  nas  maiutained  a 
standing  army  of  from  20,000  to  30,000,  and 
these  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on 
predatory  excursions,  several  thousands  at  a 
time,  desolating  the  villages,  treacherously  de- 
stroying all  the  men  after  they  have  surren- 
dered, and  carrying  captive  the  women  and 
children,  treating  them  with  the  greatest  cm- 
el  ty,  and  selling  them  into  slavery ;  and  in 
these  expeditions  multitudes  of  the  soldiers 
perish  every  year.  The  peoole  generally  are 
treated  as  the  servants,  not  subjects  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  soldiers  are  compelled  to  serve, 
and  the  bourgeois  to  work  for  the  government 
without  pay,  thus  reducing  themselves  and 
their  famuies  to  starvation.  So  much  of  their 
time  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Qoeen, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  hence  thev  have  suffered  se- 
verely by  famine.  Many  have  been  unable, 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  to  obtain  more 
than  one  meal  a  day.  And,  what  renders  the 
oppression  the  more  infamous  is,  that  thej  are 
often  employed,  not  in  the  necessacy  serrioe  of 
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the  govemiDent,  bat  in  collecting  fighting 
bnlis  and  dancing  idiots,  for  the  amusement  of 
this  modern  Jezebel.  In  consequcDce  of  this 
oppression,  huDdreds  and  thpnsands  of  the  peo- 
ple have  deserted  the  villages,  and  fled  to  the 
forests;  and  robbers  and  highwaymen  have 
fearfully  increased. 

Religion  and  Morals, — ^The  natives  of  Ma- 
dagascar have  no  jnst  ideas  of  God.  The 
name  which  they  give  the  Supreme  Being  lite- 
rally signifies  "  Fragrant  Prince,"  They  have 
some  idea  of  such  a  Being,  bat  what  pre- 
cise notion  is  affixed  to  it,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
calt  to  ascertain.  Their  ideas  of  a  fiitarc 
state,  and  indeed  their  whole  religious  system 
is  indefinite,  discordant,  and  puerile.  It  is  a 
compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrow- 
ed, in  part,  from  the  superstitious  fears  and 
practices  of  Africa,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  prevalent  idolatrous  svs- 
tems  of  India,  blended  with  the  usages  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  There  are  no  public 
temples  in  honor  of  anv  divinity,  nor  any 
order  of  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood, bat  the  keeper  of  the  idols  receives  the 
ofierings  of  the  people,  presents  their  reqaests, 
and  pretends  to  give  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  grave  or  tomb  of 
their  ancestors.  Some  Jewish  or  Mohamme- 
dan costoms  prevail,  such  as  circumcision,  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  ab- 
stinence from  swine's  flesh,  &c  Marriage  is 
general,  bat  polygamy  prevails,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  scarcely  exists. 

The  Malagasy,  thoagh  not  natnrally  savage 
and  inhaman,  have  become  dreadfully  familiar 
with  blood,  under  the  present  reign.  False- 
hood, chicanery,  avarice,  deceit  and  sensuality 
extensively  prevail.  But  they  have  some  re- 
deeming qualities.  Parents  are  devoted  to 
their  ofi&pring,  and  children  are  respectful  to 
their  parents.  There  is  much  genuine  hospi- 
tality in  the  country,  and  warm  and  steady 
friendships  exist.  They  are  prepared  for  im- 
provement and  for  rapid  advancement,  under 
lavorable  circumstances. 

MISSION. 

LoKDOK  MiasiONART  SociBTY. — ^This  Society, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  had  an  eye  upon 
Madagascar  as  a  missionary  field;  and,  in 
IBIS,  two  married  missionaries,  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bevan,  were  sent  out ;  and  having  left  their 
families  at  Mauritius,  they  proceeded  to  Mad- 
agascar, and  found  every  encouragement  for 
commencing  a  mission.  They  returned  to 
Mauritius  for  their  families,  and  again,  early 
in  18 1 9,  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
But  in  a  very  short  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bevan 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  with  their  children,  were  re^ 
moved  by  death,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  so  disabled 
by  serious  illness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to 
Mauritius.  They  had  landed  on  the  coast  du^ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  the  most  soltry  and  un- 
healthy portion  of  the  year. 


In  1820,  the  mission  was  recommenced  by 
Rev.  D.  Jones,  at  Tananarivo,  the  capital,  in 
the  district  of  Ankova.  This  was-in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  the  most  salubrious  and 
populous  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  mission 
was  commenced  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Radama,  the  chief,  or  king  as  he  styled  himself. 
From  that  time  the  mission  proceeded  without 
interruption  for  fifteen  years.  In  its  early 
stages  it  had  to  encounter  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives,  whose  ideas  of  Europeans  were  associ- 
ated with  the  slave  trade ;  and  manv  of  the 
natives  whose  interests  were  iuvolveo  in  the 
traffic  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  king,  in 
forming  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  its 
suppression,  and  in  encouraging  the  residence 
of  Jiluropcans  among  them.  And  some  of  the 
people  imagined  that  the  schools  were  nurseries 
for  making  their  children  more  valuable  when 
sold  into  slavery  ;  and  some  of  them  fancied 
that  their  oflspring  were  purchased  by  white 
men  as  articles  of  food  1 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  schools, 
under  the  sanction  of  government  But  two 
facts  in  the  history  of  this  mission,  show  that 
this  was  a  mistaken  policy  :  "  One  is,  that  the 
majority  of  natives  converted  to  a  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  afford  credible  evidence 
of  piety,  consists  of  adults  not  trained  in  tfie  mis- 
sion sckools,  but  impressed  bpr  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or  by  conversation  with  those  who 
had  received  it  The  other  is,  that  most  of 
those  who  embraced  the  truth,  vdwitarily  and 
immediately  commenced  learning  to  read,  how- 
ever much  engaged  in  secular  business,  or  ad- 
vanced in  life."' 

Durtng  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mission, 
the  whole  Bible  was  translated,  corrected,  and 
printed  in  the  native  language,  at  the  capital, 
aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety ;  20,000  tracts  and  1000  copies  of  Russell's 
Catechism  were  also  printed.  About  100 
schools  had  been  established,  with  4000  schol- 
ars ;  and  during  that  period  10,000  to  15,000 
had  received  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  Two  printing-presses  were  established 
at  the  capital,  by  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. A  Malagasy  and  English  dictionary 
was  published  in  two  volumes.  Two  large 
congregations  were  formed  at  the  capital,  and 
nearly  200  persons  applied  for  admission  to  the 
church.  Adult  Bible  classes  were  formed  for 
the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 
Various  preaching  stations  were  visited  every 
Sabbath ;  and  the  minds  of  multitudes  had 
become  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  had  renounced  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  the  country.  Meetings  for 
prayer  were  held,  convened  and  conducted  by 
the  natives  themselves.  At  a  village  about 
60  miles  from  the  capital,  a  small  chapel  had 
been  erected  by  the  natives,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  a  pious  woman ; 
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and  public  worship,  chiefly  for  reading  the 
Scriptares  and  prayer,  was  held  id  many  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  conducted  by  those 
who  were  formerly  teachers  or  scholars  in  the 
mission  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  missionaries  a  number  of 
artisans  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  between  Badama  and  the  British 
Government,  b^  whose  instruction  habits  of 
thoaght,  attention,  industry,  and  application, 
were  generated,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  fostered,  and 
a  general  advancement  in  civilization  secured. 
Besides  these  influences  much  good  was  accom- 
plished by  the  religious  exertions  of  these  pions 
missionary  artisans,  who  embraced  suitable  op- 
portunities for  communicating  religions  as  well 
as  secular  knowledge.  The  femtde  members 
of  the  mission  also  accomplished  much  good, 
by  instructing  the  native  women. 

Numerous  causes  were  operating  to  produce 
an  extensive  chan^  in  the  minds,  manners, 
habits,  and  institutions  of  the  people ;  but  in 
that  change,  the  Madagascar  government  did 
not  sympathize.  They  looked  upon  it  from 
the  beginning  with  a  jealoos  eye ;  and,  fearing 
its  progress,  they  determined  to  crush  it  It 
is  believed  that  this  feeling  was  indulged  by 
Badama  himself.  His  successor,  the  queen, 
though  possessing  a  masculine  will,  has  never 
shown  anj'  Indication  of  superior  intelligence. 
She  is  slightlv  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  she  never  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  instructions  of  European  teachers. 
She  has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  country,  and  cherished  a 
veneration  for  the  national  ^ods.  Her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was  publiciv  attributed  to 
the  gods,  and  she  necessarily  felt  bound  to  sus- 
tain their  authoritj^.  One  of  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  pnncipal  idol,  Bainiharo,  was 
appointed,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  idol,  to  remain  with  the  queen. 
Two  parties  were  formed  at  court;  the  idol 
party,  of  whom  this  man  was  the  head,  and 
the  party  who  sought  to  extend  education,  and 
to  carry  out  and  enlarge  the  measures  of  Bad- 
ama, which  consisted  of  Andriamihiaja  and 
his  friends.  But,  in  about  two  years  after  the 
accession  of  the  queen,  the  idol  party  prevailed, 
and  Andriamihiaja,  as  already  stated,  was  mur- 
dered. 

^  The  idolatrous  party  represented  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  as  having  some  political 
designs,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  jealousies 
and  fears  of  the  queen  to  prejudice  her  against 
them.  The  first  indication  of  this  was  mani- 
fested in  an  abrupt  order  for  Bev.  D.  Griffiths 
to  leave  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the 
period  of  five  vears,  to  which  his  permission  to 
remain  extended,  had  expired.  Similar  mea- 
eures  were  pursued  with  regard  to  other  mis- 
sionaries. Towards  the  close  of  1831,  the  per- 
mission which  had  previously  been  given  for 
'the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 


Supper  was  recalled.  The  next  year,  slaves 
were  prohibited  learning  to  raid  and  write. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  done  because 
many  free  people,  were  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing slave  children,  to  place  in  the  schools  in- 
st^ftd  of  their  own,  certain  towns  and  villages 
being  required  to  furnish  a  given  number  of 
children  for  the  schools ;  and  parents  were  un- 
willing to  place  their  children  where  they 
might  so  soon  be  drawn  off  to  the  army  and 
perish. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  a  circumstance  trans- 
spired,  which  tended  still  further  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  queen  against  Christianity, 
and  to  hasten  the  crisis.  A  middle-aged  man, 
a  l(eeper  of  an  idol,  had  experienced  in  1832  a 
succession  of  calamities,  which  rendered  him 
melancholy ;  and  meeting  with  a  native  Chris- 
tian, who  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind ;  and,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the 
native  Christian  to  seek  Airther  instruction,  he 
immediately  set  about  preaching  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  native  village,  telling  them  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
happy  time  when  all  men  would  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  live  in  peace  witib  one  another. 
He  imagined  himself  raised  up  for  a  reformer, 
and  professed  to  receive  immediate  revelation 
from  God  ;  and  very  soon  he  began  to  mix  the 
worship  of  his  old  idol  with  that  of  the  true 
God,  probably  with  the  hope  of  conciliating 
the  queen,  lli  the  course  of  two  years,  he  bad 
gained  200  followers.  In  1834,  this  man  sent 
to  the  queen  that  he  had  an  important  mes- 
sage for  her.  His  message  was  received  by 
Bainiharo,  the  principal  officer,  who  was  in- 
formed that  this  man's  followers  were  veiy 
numerous.  This  roused  the  jealousy  of  tl» 
government,  and  the  whole  party  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital.  When  they  arrived, 
they  stated  that  they  had  a  message  from  God 
to  the  queen,  to  the  efiect  that  die  was  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  world ;  that  the  dead 
would  rise,  and  the  living  never  die ;  that  all 
would  then  live  peaceably  and  happily,  for 
there  would  be  an  end  put  to  the  ordeal  of 
tangena,  divination,  muroer,  wars,  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  they  offered  to  forfeit  their  heads,  if 
these  things  were  false,  *'  for,"  said  they, "  God 
has  told  us  these  things,  and  God  cannot  lie." 
After  an  examination  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
man,  with  three  of  his  principal  followers,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  led  to  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  put  head  downwards  in  a 
rice-pit,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  tl^em ; 
after  which,  the  pit  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
filled  up  with  earth.  A  number  more  of  the 
party  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  the  rest 
were  sold  into  slavery  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated ;  which  yielded  a  pront  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  queen,  officers,  and 
judges,  thus  giving  them  a  taste  for  plunder. 
The  queen  and  her  advisers  being  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  was  natural 
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tliat  they  Bhoold  identify  Uiis  &tiatical  sect 
with  the  Ghristians ;  and  hence  the  occarrence 
tended  greatly  to  their  prejudice. 

Prejadice  was  further  hxcited  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  some  yoang  converts,  who  nnder 
took  to  be  teachers  of  others  before  ther  had 
themaelyes  become  folly  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  statements 
made  oy  native  conv^ts  were  also  misander- 
Btood  and  misrepresented.  In  the  b^inning 
of  1835,  a  native,  addressing  a  small  congre- 
gation at  the  capital,  was  overheard  to  say 
that  ere  long  God  would  panish  all  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  and  reward  those  who  had 
loved  and  served  him.  The  expressions  were 
reported  to  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  spies 
to  be  sent  nejct  time  to  bring  a  fuller  report 
The  subject  was  the  resun^ction,  and  the 
speaker  said,  **  All  must  rise,  and  God  alone 
will  be  ihe  judge.  Every  one  in  this  country 
win  be  raised  and  judged  then."  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  queen  that  he  had  said  the  in- 
nabitants  of  her  country  alone  would  be  judged 
by  God  in  that  day.  "  It  is  false  I"  cried  the 
queen.  "  Other  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  judge 
tneir  people  as  tiiey  please,  and  am  I  alone  to 
be  prohibited  ?  If  so,  God  indeed  is  partial. 
Besides,  how  should  they  know  that  God  will 
raise  the  dead  ?"  After  this,  a  young  man,  a 
native  convert,  who  held  a  meeting  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital,  had  given  ofienoe  to 
the  people,  by  working  on  Saturday,  their 
sacreil  day,  and  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
their  idol.  In  revenge,  they  accused  him  to 
the  queen  ;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  she 
ordered  the  ordeal  of  tangena  to  \^  adminis- 
tered, by  which  he  was  declared  innocent. 
Having  retired  to  a  private  village  a  few  days, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  Came  up  to 
town  in  a  public  procession,  which,  being 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  native  Christians, 
dressed  m  white  robes,  was  much  larger  than 
on  ordinary  occasions.  The  queen  happened 
to  see  the  procession,  and  inquired  what  it 
meant  She  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
young  man*s  procession  whom  she  had  ordered 
to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  that  the  persons  dressed 
in  white  were  native  Christians.  "  Ton  would 
be  surprised,"  they  added,  "  at  the  love  of  these 
people  for  one  another ;  when  any  one  of  them 
nappens  to  be  in  distress,  they  all  feel  dis- 
tr^ed,  and  when  any  one  is  happy,  they  are 
all  happy ;  when  any  are  poor  or  destitute, 
they  form  a  society  to  assist  them ;"  meaning 
that  they  collect  money  of  one  another  to 
afford  relief.  '^  I  am  indeed  surprised,"  replied 
the  queen,  '^  to  see  such  thinss  in  my  country. 
Was  it  not  I  who  ordered  him  to  take  the 
ordeal,  and  why  do  they  now  make  such  an 
exhibition,  as  if  they  had  overcome  an  enemy  ? 
All  this  is  intended  for  me,  I  suppose." 

These  circumstances  created  so  much  pre- 
judice in  the  mind  of  the  queen,  as  to  prepare 
her  to  receive  any  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Chris- 


I  tians.  The  officer  who  had  accused  this  young 
man  in  the  first  instance,  felt  piqued  at  his 
acquittal,  and  hearing  that  the  queen  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  procession,  determined  to 
bring  an  accusation  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christians.  And,  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing upon  which  to  found  an  accusation,  he 
went  to  one  of  iheir  meetings,  where  he  heard 
a  slave  addressing  the  congregation,  from 
Josh.  34  :  14, 15,  exhorting  tnem  to  forsake 
the  gods  which  their  fathers  had  served,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ  He  then 
represented  to  the  queen  that  there  were  in 
and  around  the  capital  certain  people  who 
were  seeking  to  change  the  customs  of  the 
country,  who  despised  the  idols,  and  divinsr 
tions,  and  all  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ; 
entering  into  a  league  with  the  English,  hold- 
ing meetings  in  the  night,  and  urging  all  pre 
sent  to  serve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
he  supposed  that  J^ovah  was  the  first  king 
of  England,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  second,  and 
that  the  idols  they  were  urged  to  forsake  were 
the  queen  and  her  successors.  "  Besides,"  said 
he,  "  these  meetings  are  carried  on  by  slaves. 
We  cannot  see  the  end  of  these  things ;  btft 
we  fear,  that  these  people,  who  have  become  so 
friendly  with  the  English,  will  attempt  to 
transfer  the  kingdom  of  the  queen  to  them." 
finch  a  communication  was  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  queen; 
and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  then  swore  that 
she  would  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  and  that 
with  the  shedding  of  blood.  And  soon  after- 
wards she  order^  tiie  judges  to  convene  the 
people  at  the  capital,  on  Sunday,  March  1. 
The  previous  Sabbath  she  had  ordered  the 
sewing  women,  (the  women  whom  the  female 
missionaries  had  taught  to  sew,)  to  meet  in  the 
court  yard  to  sew  for  h&t.  Passing  by  them, 
she  said,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  "  You  had 
better  go  and  ask  permission  of  the  Europeans 
to  come  and  sew  for  me  on  the  Sabbath.  You 
observe  the  day  like  the  English ;  I  do  not 
Tou  had  better  go  and  ask  their  permission." 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  bull-fight,  passing  the 
chapel  and  hearing  the  singing,  she  said, 
'*  These  people  will  not  leave  off  till  some  of 
their  heads  are  taken  from  their  shoulders." 
The  next  Tuesdav,  orders  were  given  to  pro- 
cure a  list  of  all  the  houses  wh^e  prayer-meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  names  of  all  the  bap- 
tized persons.  The  queen  was  astonished  M 
their  numbers,  and  swore  that  she  would  put 
to  death  the  owners  of  the  houses.  She  ap- 
peared now  exceedingly  violent  against  the 
Christians.  One  of  her  officers,  named  Bain- 
inj^tabe,  rose  and  said  that  though  she  might 
think  proper  to  destroy  him,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  ^)caking  his  mind ;  and  he  entreated 
her  to  consider  well  what  she  proposed  to  dc 
to  these  people;  for  he  had  for  years  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  their  conduct,  and  he  as- 
sured her  that  he  had  seen  none  more  upright 
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diligent,  fisiithfiil  and  tniBtwortby.  Besides 
tliis,  he  said  they  were  the  most  intelligent 
people  in  the  country ;  and  if  she  pat  one  of 
them  to  death  she 'would  be  the  loser,  and 
would  be  sorry  for  it.  After  a  long  pause,  the 
queen  said,  "I  thank  you  for  your  advice.  I 
have  indeed  a  father  and  a  mother  in  you : 
you  do  not  conceal  from  me  what  you  think 
will  be  of  service  to  the  kingdom.  We  shall 
consider  well  what  to  do  with  them."  Andria- 
nisa  then  rose  up  and  said  he  very  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  advice  that  had  been  given,  and 
added  that  almost  all  the  new  things  that  had 
been  introduced  for.  the  ff0od  of  the  country, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  English  ;  and  that 
if  any  who  had  been  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Europeans  should  be  put  to  death, 
it  would  be  a  reproach  to  tlie  queen's  country. 
The  queen  had  also  summoned  some  of  the 
head  people  from  other  districts,  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  putting  to  death  one  or  two  of 
the  most  active  Christians  in  each  district. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  disap- 
ptobation  of  such  a  measure. 

On  Thursday,  the  missionaries  received  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  forbidding  them  to 
teach  Christianity  to  the  natives,  but  allowing 
them  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences.  To  this 
they  replied,  remonstrating  against  the  order, 
but  without  e£fect.  The  rest  of  the  week  was 
a  time  of  great  excitement  among  all  parties. 
At  length  the  day  of  the  dreaded  assembly 
came,  and  the  people  flocked  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, amid  the  panide  of  troops  and  the  roar 
of  artillery.  After  the  meeting  had  been 
opened  with  pompous  addt  esses,  the  queen 
sent  a  message,  couched  in  the  style  of  oriental 
bombast,  in  which  she  called  on  all  who  had 
been  baptized,  or  who  had  attended  places  of 
Christian  worship,  to  come  and  accuse  them- 
selves, threatening  with  death  all  who  re- 
fused, *  and  forbidding  the  performance  of 
Christian  worship,  or  changring  the  customs  of 
the  country. 

Many  of  those  who  had  attended  on  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  among  others,  the  twelve 
principal  teachers,  came  forward,  and  accused 
themselves,  and  made  their  submission ;  but 
others  remained  faithful,  and  boldly  told  the 
persons  appointed  to  receive  confessions,  **  We 
did  no  evil,  and  intended  none  to  tiie  queen  or 
her  kingdom,  in  our  prayers  and  our  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbatn.  We  prayed  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  to  prosper  her  reign."  Being 
asked  how  many  times  they  had  prayed  and 
worshiped  God,  they  said  they  could  not  tell. 
"  We  always,"  said  they,  "  prayed  before  going 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  and  before  going 
to  sleep  in  the  evening,  also  before  and  after 
eating,  and  often  at  other  moments  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  A  man  of  considerable 
influence  from  a  distant  district,  being  asked 
how  many  times  he  had  prayed,  said  he  could 
not  tell,  but  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
yeto  he  had  not  spent  a  single  day  without 


offering  prayer  several  times  a  day,  bfit  that 
he  asked  for  nothing  injurious  to  any  one. 
The  judges  asked  him  to  rive  them  a  specimen 
of  his  prayer,  which  he  did  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude.  He  said  he  confessed  his  sins 
before  God,  implored  his  forgiveness,  and 
asked  for  help  to  enable  him  to  live  without 
sinning,  tliat  he  might  be  holy  and  prepared 
for  heaven.  The  same  blessings  he  asked  for 
his  family  and  friends,  for  the  queen,  and  for 
all  her  subjects.  **  I  asked  all  these  things," 
said  he,  **  in  the  name  of  Jesns  Christ,  for  we 
sinners  can  receive-  nothing  from  God  but 
through  his  Son  Jesns  Christ,  who  died  for 
sinners."  The  judges  acknowledged  that  his 
prayers  were  good,  but  as  the  queen  did  not 
approve  of  such  things,  they  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  her  country. 

During  this  time  of  triid  a  small  company 
of  the  converts  met  for  prayer  at  midnight, 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  many  of  them 
said  they  had  never  before  enjoyed  so  much  in 
drawing  near  to  God.  Among  these  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  had  never  before  de- 
clared himself  as  a  Christian.  When  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  joined  the  Christians  at 
this  time,  he  replied  that  he  perceived  so  much 
injustice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  government, 
that  he  determined  to  join  the  iniured  party, 
and  that  after  having  united  with  them  m 
these  meetings,  he  had  felt  so  much  pleasure 
in  their  company  that  he  resolved  to  take 
their  God  as  his  God,  and  their  people  as  his 
people.  And  as  to  accusing  himself,  he  had 
determined  not  to  do  it  until  convinced  tiiat 
he  had  done  wrong  in  attending  the  meetings. 
His  wife  has  since  become  a  convert,  and  the 
refugees  who  fled  to  England  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  and  his  wife  for  having  concttil- 
ed  them  for  some  time  in  his  honsa 

During  the  following  week  many  reports 
were  circulated,  and  apprehensions  entertained 
that  some  would  be  put  to  death.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  final  result  would  be  announced 
on  the  expiration  of  the  week,  but  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the  people  in 
suspense,  that  they  might  fear  the  worst  The 
people  were  summoned  again  on  the  9th,  and 
the  queen  sent  another  bombastic  and  threat- 
ening communication,  in  which  she  reduced 
the  rank  of  those  officers  of  the  government 
who  had  been  at  the  meetings,  which  pnnisli- 
ment  was  received  by  them  with  the  most  de- 
grading servility.  The  number  thus  reduced 
was  not  less  than  400. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  week  in  Marcb, 
orders  were  issued  that  all  persons  who  had 
received  any  books  from  the  Europeans  should 
deliver  them  up,  and  not  conceal  even  a  leaf, 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  outposts  to  collect  in  the  books,  some  of 
which  had  been  ^carried  300  miles  from  the  ca- 
pital. The  books  were  delivered  up  by  the 
Christians,  with  great  mef,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  many  were  retained  and  concealed.    After 
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the  bookB  were  all  cdkcted,  the  queen  ordered 
foar  officers  to  ezamioe  them,  and  ascertain  if 
any  of  them  were  free  from  obnozioos  expres- 
sions.  The  twelve  senior  teachers  were  called 
on  to  read  them  to  the  officers.  As  the  Bible 
was  the  largest  book,  it  was  taken  first.  They 
found  no  fault  with  the  first  verse ;  but  as  the 
word  darkness  occurred  in  the  second,  they 
said  that  the  queen  did  not  like  darkness,  and 
therefore  the  book  was  condemned.  The  hymn 
book  was  taken  next,  and  that  was  condemned, 
because  the  word  Jeliovah  was  found  in  it 
Then  several  tracts  and  catechisms  were  ex> 
amined,  but  in  all  these  the  words  "Jesus 
Christ,"  «  Jehovah,"  "  darkness,"  «  hell,"  **  Sa^ 
tan,"  or  "resurrection"  occurred,  and  they 
were  condemned.  After  the  verdict  had  been 
pronounced  upon  all  that  had  been  printed  in 
the  Malagasy  language,  the  examination  of 
books  in  other  languages  commenced.  A  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  taken,  of  which  the  read- 
er knew  about  as  little  as  the  hearers,  but  he 
pretended  to  read  it  off  with  fluency ;  vet  as  it 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  officers  they  pro- 
nounced against  it^  The  English  and  French 
books,  with  a  few  Latin  and  Greek,  shared 
the  same  fate.  I'hese  were  afterwards  sent 
back  to  the  missionaries  as  European  property, 
but  while  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
they  were  kept  in  an  old  unoccupied  building, 
where  the  rats  were  so  plenty  that  it  was 
feared  the  books  would  be  devoured  b^  them  ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  directed  to  provide  cats, 
and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  a  weekly  al- 
lowance was  made  from  the  royal  treasury  to 
provide  meat  for  the  canine  guards. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  impart  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  to  the  native  Christians,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  departure,  in  1836. 
The  number  of  converts  nad  (ijadually  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  labored,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  Lord's  Snpper  was 
administered  in  private,  and  several  were  bap- 
tized. They  increased  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
even  more  than  they  bad  done  before  the  per- 
secution arose.  A  strong  bond  of  union  was 
formed  among  them,  which  continues  to  the 
present  day.  Before  the  missionaries  left,  they 
supplied  each  one  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible^ 
some  of  whom  walked  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  it.  A  sick  man,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  house  for  five  months, 
traveled  sixty  miles,  and  when  he  received  the 
Bible,  be  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  saying, 
**  This  contains  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  it  is 
my  life,  and  I  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as 
of  my  own  life."  He  has  since  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  home,  and  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
ests, for  his  adherence  to  the  faith.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  missionaries,  they  translated 
the  Pilgrim  s  Progress  into  Malagasy ;  and 
eiffht  oopim  were  written  out  by  the  native 
Curistiaiis,  and  left  in  their  hands ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  great  comfort  and  blessing  to  them. 


The  London  Tract  Society  afterwards  printed 
1000  copies,  which  were  sent  to  them. 

The  missionaries  remained  till  they  had 
completed  the  translation  and  printing  of  the 
whole  Bible,  when  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  leave,  as  tbey  were  forbidden  to  impart  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  their  presence  only 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  and  increas- 
ed the  rigors  of  the  persecution.  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Cameron,  Chick,  and  Kitching  left 
Madagascar  in  June,  1835  ;  and  Messrs.  Johns 
and  Baker  remained  ano^er  year,  to  see  if 
any  changes  were  likely  to  take  place  favora- 
ble to  the  prosecution  of  the  mission.  That 
was  a  year  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  pain  to 
them.  The  servants  of  the  missionaries  who 
left  were  subjected  to  the  murderous  ordeal  of 
tangena,  and  two  of  them  died.  The  infant 
of  another  was  snfibcated  the  day  after  its 
birth,  by  order  of  the  queen,  because  it  was 
born  on  a  "  fatal  day."  The  oppressions  of 
the  government  became  more  and  more  cruel. 
The  Sabbath  was  purposely  desecrated  by 
public  works  and  amusements.  Vice,  disease, 
and  poverty  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  Grad- 
ually the  faithful  became  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  to  eadi  other.  Sometimes  a 
recognition  took  place  by  a  reference  to  Jer. 
38  :  15,  which  was  answered  by  the  following 
verse.  After  some  time  the  native  Christians 
began  to  hold  secret  meetings  at  their  own 
houses,  at  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and 
on  the  summits  of  solitary  mountains.  At 
length,  after  leaving  70  complete  Bibles,  and 
several  boxes  of  psalters,  Testaments,  spelling 
and  hymn  books,  catechisms  and  tracts,  chiefly 
buried  underground,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker, 
sorrowfully  and  in  great  depression  of  mind, 
left  Madagascar,  and  arrived  at  Mauritius  in 
September,  1836. 

Just  before  they  set  out  from  the  capital,  the 
storm  burst  out  afresh,  and  its  earliest  object 
was  Rafaravavy.  She  had  been  a  convert  be- 
fore the  suppression  of  Christianity.  Before 
her  conversion,  she  had  been  so  devoted  to 
idolatry  that,  when  there  was  not  a  meal  of 
rice  in  the  house,  the  money  required  to  pur- 
chase it  was  paid  to  the  support  of  idol  wor- 
ship. But  when  she  embraced  Christianity, 
Fhe  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  converts. 
She  took  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  purpose  of  mnintaiuing  a  prayer- 
meeting;  and  she  did  much  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  others  on  the  means  of  grace. 
A  short  tin»9  before  the  missionaries  left,  she 
was  accused  by  three  of  her  servants  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  praying  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  nine  of  her  companions ;  and  the  charge 
was  received,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law  to 
receive  an  accusation  from  slaves  ogainst  their 
masters.  As  they  did  not  return  home,  her 
father,  who  was  a  heathen,  went  after  them 
and  put  them  in  irons.  But  they  were  released 
by  tne  interference  of  Rafaravavy,  by  whom 
tbe^  were  addressed  with  so  much  eamestneai 
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that  she  fonnd  reason  to  hope  they  had  become 
new  creatares.  The  yadre  informed  her  father 
of  the  accusation,  and  adVised  hhn  to  persuade 
her  to  accase  herself,  and  make  known  her 
companions.  She  readily  acknowledged  to 
him  that  she  prayed,  bnt  steadily  refiised  to 
betray  her  associates.  The  qneen,  on  hearing 
of  the  case,  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  gave 
orders  to  put  her  to  death  imm^ately ;  bnt, 
as  her  father  had  rendered  great  ser^ce  to  the 
government,  some  influential  persons  at  court 
persuaded  her  to  a  more  lenient  course. 

While  these  things  wereth  progress,  Rafar- 
avavy  contrived  to  reach  Mr.  Johns's  house  just 
before  he  left  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  She  was  fully  expecting  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  interview  was  affecting  on 
both  sides.  Mrs.  Johns  remarks,  ''I  shall 
never  forget  the  serenity  and  composure  she 
displaced  while  she  related  to  me  the  consola- 
tion she  enjoyed  in  pleading  the  promises,  and 
in  drawing  near  to  God  in  prayer."  Tlie 
queen  decided  to  spare  her  life ;  but  fined  her 
to  the  amount  of  half  her  property,  and  half 
her  own  value,  if  sold  into  slavery.  Soon 
after,  she  found  that  she  was  yery  narrowly 
watched  by  her  father  and  friends;  and  she 
determined  to  sell  her  house  in  the  capital,  and 

Purchase  one  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  suburbs, 
'he  little  band  continued  to  meet,  sometimes  at 
her  house,  sometimes  at  the  house  of  one  of 
her  friends,  and  sometimes  on  a  mountain. 

The  number  of  those  confiding  in  each 
other  as  Christians  now  rapidly  increased; 
and  many  coming  from  Vonizongo  made 
Rafaravavy's  house  their  home  while  at  the 
capital.  In  the  early  part  of  1837,  Mr.  Jbhns 
wrote  from  Mauritius  to  some  of  the  Christians 
at  the  capital,  intimating  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting Tamatave  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Rasomaka  (Joseph)  and  others  were  deputed 
to  meet  him.  They  left  their  friends  in  peace 
and  tranauillity.  They  carried  with  them  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  native  Christians. 
The  following  extract  from  a  joint  letter  of 
the  whole  band  will  show  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated tliem : 

"  When  we  consider  our*guilt  and  pollution, 
and  the  evil  that  dwells  in  our  hearts,  then 
we  soon  faint ;  but  when  we  remember  and 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  redemp- 
tion there  is  in  Jesus,  and  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  promises,  then  our  hearts  take  confi- 
dence, and  we  believe  that  Jesus  can  cleanse 
us  and  brin^  us  to  heaven ;  and  when  we  meet 
there,  we  will  tell  you  all  that  has  befallen  us 
by  the  way  while  yet  here  on  earth.  By  the 
strength  of  God  we  shall  go  forward,  and  not 
fear  what  may  befall  us ;  bnt  we  will  go  in 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  if  accused  by  the 
people,  we  will  still  go  straight  forward,  for  we 
Know  that  if  we  deny  him  before  men,  Jesus 
will  deny  us  before  his  Father.  All  the  Chris- 
tians are  teaching  others  to  read,  lliere  are 
ten  with  one  friend,  six  with  another,  four  with 


another,  and  m  the  nvmber  is  quietly  angw 
menting.  The  Bibles  that  were  left  in  our 
possession  have  all  been  circulated,  and  many 
are  wishing  to  obtain  complete  copies." 

Some  time  aftw  the  departore  of  those  who 
had  been  deputed  to  meet  Mr.  Johns  at  Tama- 
tave, he  heara  that  persecution  had  broken  out 
afresh  ;  and  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  in- 
forming him  that  fourteen  of  the  Christians 
had  been  apprehended,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  that  while  the  brethren 
were  at  Tamatave,  two  women  had  entered  a 
complaint  against  ten  of  the  Christians,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a  share  of  tbeur  property. 
Rafaravavy  was  immediately  apprehradea,  and 
the  next  day  all  the  rest  of  the  ten,  except 
Rasomaka,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Tamatave,  and  Rafaralahiandrianisa,  from  Von- 
izongo, who  was  saved,  because  his  aocusera 
did  not  know  his  name.  Some  time  inter* 
vened  before  sentence  was  pronounced ;  and 
Rafaravavy  was  frequently  examined  and  im- 
portuned to  disclose  her  companiona  But 
while  she  freely  confessed  that  she  prayed  to 
God  who  made  all  things ;  and  whatever  the 
queen  might  be  pleased  to  do  with  her,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  done  tiiis,  bat  steadily 
refused  to  implicate  others. 

Paul,  another  of  the  accused,  when  the  ofll- 
cers  came  to  apprehend  him,  said,  **I  have 
certainly  prayed  to  the  God  who  created  me 
and  supported  me,  and  who  made  all  things,  to 
make  me  a  good  man ;  to  bless  the  queen  and 
give  her  real  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come;  to  bless  the  officers 
and  judgesf  and  all  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  so  good  that  there  might  be  no  more 
highwaymen  and  liars  in  the  country;  and 
that  God  would  make  all  the  people  wise  and 
good."  This  .discreet  answer  had  some  efiect 
upon  the  officers ;  and  some  of  ^m  said  they 
saw  no  harm  in  all  that ;  and  one  said,  "  Let 
us  do  nothing  rashly,  lest  we  should  advise  the 
queen  to  shed  innocent  blood."  Bat  another 
said,  '*  The  queen  has  forbidden  any  to  pra^  to 
Jehovah,  and  they  have  done  it ;  and,  naving 
deoDised  the  command  of  the  queen,  are  gnil^.'* 

The  government  was  a  fortnight  consicler- 
ing  what  punishment  to  inflict  on  the  accused. 
On  the  fourteenth  day,  the  people  in  the  mar- 
ket were  summoned,  and  received  a  message 
from  the  queen  to  go  and  seize  the  property 
of  Rafaravavy.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  order, 
till  some  of  the  people  came  rushing  into  her 
house,  almost  out  of  breath,  and  began  to  seize 
and  carry  away  whatever  they  cocud  lay  their 
hands  on  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  every  thing 
she  had  was  carried  away,  and  her  house  palied 
down,  and  the  materials  carried  off.  She  was 
then  ordered  to  follow  four  of  the  Tsiarondahy* 
the  class  employed  in  putting  criminals  to  death. 
She  expected  to  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
She  went  on,  repeating  to  herself,  **  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  feeling  that  she  had 
done  with  the  body.    She  woe  foUowed  bj 
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Bereral  native  ChristiaiH,  who  eneaoraged  aod 
comforted  her.  But  ioBtead  of  going  directly 
to  the  plaue  of  execution,  they  torned  aside 
into  a  house  by  the  way,  and  put  heavy  irons 
on  her,  the  qneen  having  ordered  her  to  be 
pat  to  death  before  dayhght  the  next  morn- 
ing. Bat  that  night  a  fire  bnrst  oat  in  the 
capital,  bomt  down  many  houses,  and  created 
so  much  confusion,  that  the  queen's  order  was 
neglected.  The  fire  occasioned  a  ^ood  deal  of 
remark.  Many  said  it  seemed  like  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  thought  to 
have  had  some  efifect  upon  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  queen  herself. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  divided  among 
the  officers,  Paul  being  put  in  irons  and  placed 
in  a  separate  house.  At  length,  the  judgment 
of  the  queen  was  given,  in  a  public  assembly, 
that  they  should  hd  reduced  to  perpetual  slar 
very,  so  that  their  friends  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  redeem  them. 

Rasalama,  when  deceitfully  told  that  all  the 
rest  had  informed  of  her  companions,  was  iu- 
dueed  to  mention  the  names  of  several,  who 
had  not  yet  been  impeached ;  and  when  she  after- 
wards ascertained  that  she  had  been  the  means 
of  their  apprehension,  she  was  deeply  grieved. 
During  her  confinement  as  a  prisoner  she  was 
overbad  to  express  her  astonishment  that  the 
people  of  God  should  be  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  to  say,  "  I  was  not  afraid,  but  rather 
rejoiced  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
affliction  for  believing  in  Jesus;  I  had  hope 
of  the  life  in  heaven.''  This  was  reported  to 
the  judges,  and  she  was  put  in  irons  and  cruelly 
beaten.  Referring  to  the  information  she  had 
given  of  her  companions,  she  said,  "  My  life 
shall  go  for  them."  She  was  ordered  for  exe- 
cution the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
put  in  irons,  which  forced  the  extremities  to- 
gether, and  puiTthe  whole  body  in  an  excru- 
ciating position.  Bein^  led  to  the  place  of 
execution  the  next  morning,  she  expressed  her 
joy  that  she  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  continued  singing  hymns  on  the 
way.  On  reaching  the  fatal  spot,  and  having 
received  permission  to  kneel  clown  and  prav, 
she  calmly  committed  her  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Jeans,  and  while  thus  engaged  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  the  spears  of  the 
executioners ;  and  her  body  was  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  dogs. 

As  soon  as  the  two  brethren  had  returned 
from  Tamatave,  they  also  were  apprehended, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  they  and  their 
wives  reduced  to  slavery.  They  were  divided 
among  the  officers  of  government,  and  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  and  bi\ital  manner,  the  ob- 
ject apparently  being  to  make  their  condition 
as  uncomfortable  and  wretched  as  possible; 
all  which  they  bore  with  Christian  meekness 
and  resignation. 

Kafaravavy  was  kept  in  irons  for  five  months, 
expecting  all  the  while  to  be  led  out  for  execu- 


tion.   It  was  supposed  that  the  regard  the 
government  entertained  for  her  father  was  the 
means  of  caving  her  life.    Her  friends  did  all 
they  could  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  visiting 
her  as  often  as  they  durst,  taking  with  them 
Christian  books  and  reading  to  her,  the- guards 
remaining  outside  ;  and  the^  were  not  a  little 
encouraged  to  find  her  sustaining  her  afiiictions 
so    cheerfully.     Her   conversation  with    the 
guards  and  with  other  persons  who  visited  her, 
was  so  discreet  and  edifying  as  to  produce  a 
very  favorable  impression  upon  their  minds. 
When  asked  if  she  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
brought  this  trouble  on  herself,  she  replied, 
"  How  can  I  be  sorry  for  the  pardon  of  my  sins, 
and  asking  God  to  bless  me  and  make  me  for 
ever  happy  ?  "    She  was  at  length  sold  into  sla- 
very, but,  as  it  was  supposed  by  design,  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  distant  relation  of  hers,  who 
treated  her  kindly,  allowing  her  to  go  and  come 
as  she  pleased,  provided  she  punctually  finished 
her  work.    During  this  time- she  was  visited 
by  her  husband,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who, 
hearing  of  her  condition,  had  obtained  liberty 
to  spend  a  few  months  at  the  capital.    The 
other  Christians  who  had  been  sold  into  slav- 
ery, had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  pray- 
er and  religious  conversation  at  the  house  of 
a  vouog  man  named  Bafaralahy,  who  had  built 
a  house  for  the  purpose  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  where  he  resided.    After  being  re- 
leased, she  found  out  the  little  band  and  united 
herself  with  them.    But  they  were  soon  dis- 
covered, and  Bafaralahy  was  put  to  death,  and 
all  who  had  met  at  his  house,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  discovered,  were  apprehended.    This 
was  brought  about  by  the  perfidy  of  a  man 
named  Bafiakarana,  who  had  received  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  baptism,  and  appeared 
zealous  for  the  truth,  but  had  apostatized  on 
the  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  become 
openly  vicious.    Bafaralahy  having  formerlv 
received  instruction  from  him,  conversed  with 
him,  and  thinking  he  had  gained  him,  received 
him  into  partnership,  and  dJEclosed  to  him^  the , 
facts  respecting  the  meetings  of  the  Christians-; 
but  his  kindness  was  requited  by  being  cruellv 
betrayed.    Those  wh9  had  not  been  apprehend- 
ed before,  were  dealt  with  more  leniently ;  but 
Bafaravavy,  Paul,  Joseph,  and  others  who  had 
been  accused  before,  having  nothing  to  expect 
but  death,  they  were  advised  by  their  Christian 
friends  to  seek  safety  by  flight.    But  they 
knew  not  where  to  go.    At  first,  they  thought 
of  attempting  to  go  to  a  neighboring  province 
which  was  at  war  with  Madagascar.    But  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  way  appeared 
insurmountable.    Three  of  the  company  were 
concealed  for  several  months  in  a  forest  near 
the  capital,  and  fed  by  a  friend  in  the  city, 
until  his  means  were -exhausted.    Others  of  the 
party,  including  the  women,  wandered  about, 
from  one  village  to  another,  concealed  some- 
times in  houses,  sometimes  in  pits,  and  in  bogs, 
the  country  meanwhile  being  filled  with  sol- 
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diers  in  search  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Johns 
having  visited  Tamatave,  took  measnresto  make 
it  known  through  the  conntry  that  he  was  there ; 
and  the  refugees  sent  one  of  their  number  to  as- 
certain whetiier  they  could  not  escape  by  sea ; 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  between  nim  and  a 
friend  at  Tamatave,who  held  a  post  of  influencei 
to  effect  the  object  A  party  of  them  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Tamatave,  where,  after  enduring 
incredible  hardships,  and  experiencing  many 
hairbreadth  escapes,  they  arrived  in  safety, 
and  embarked  for  Mauritius.  Six  of  them, 
RafaraYavy,v(Mary,)  Razafy,  (Sarah,^  wife  of 
Andrianilaina,  Andrianomanana,  (Simeon,^ 
Rosoamaka,  (Joseph,)  Ratrarahamba,  (David,! 
and  Adrian isa,  (James.)  soon  after  embarkea 
for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  May,  1839, 
and  received  the  sympathies  and  friendship  of 
British  Christians.  Six  more  remained  at 
Mauritius,  Andrianilaina,  thehusband of  Sarah, 
separating  from  hi£fwife  and  remaining  bchird, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render  aid  to  the 
Christians  in  Madagascar. 

At  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Rafaralahy, 
an  eminently  pious  young  woman  was  appre- 
hended and  sold  into  perpetual  slavery.  Her 
husband  had  previously  divorced  her,  and  her 
father  had  disowned  her ;  and  her  relations, 
preferring  that  she  should  die  rather  than  dis- 
grace them,  procured  her  trial  by  the  tangena, 
under  the  effects  of  which  she  perished.  Many 
of  the  Christians  who  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  capital,  but  not  out  of  the  country, 
have  continued  to  suffer  innumerable  hardships 
and  difficulties ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  many 
of  them  have  perished  through  extreme  far 
tigue,  hunger,  nakedness,  disease,  and  anxiety. 

At  length,  under  the  pretext  of  fearing  that, 
if  brought  to  the  capital  for  trial,  theymight 

Practice  sorcery  upon  her,  the  queen  issued  or- 
ers  to  her  soldiers  to  put  the  Christians  to 
death  at  once,  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
by  digging  a  pit,  tying  them  by  the  hands  and 
feet,  thrusting  them  head  downwards  into  the 
pit,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  till 
they  perished.  Murder  by  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
gena was  proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  On 
one  occasion,  it  was  administered  to  600,  500 
of  whom  perished. 

The  manner  in  which  these  Christians  have 
borne  their  trials,  and  met  the  terrors  of  m.ar- 
tyrdom,  is  worthy  of  apostolic  times.'  When 
brought  to  the  final  test,  not  one  of  them  has 
renounced  the  Saviour's  name,  from  the  terrors 
of  martyrdom.  Nominal  professors,  indeed,  in 
great  numbers,  hastened  to  purge  themselves, 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  persecution  ;  but 
none  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
havo  been  led  to  renounce  it  by  the  terrors  of 
martyrdom. 

But  one  great  lesson  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention.  The  connection  of  the  Madagascar 
mission  with  the  native  government  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  its  success ; 
and  shows  beyond  question,  what  appears  evi- 


dent also  in  other  misBions,  that  the  more  en- 
tirely disconnected  missions  are  from  all  polit- 
ical or  governmental  alliances,  the  less  embar- 
rassments they  will  meet  with,  and  the  more 
successful  they  will  be.  Christianity  does  not 
need  the  support  of  the  state,  and  when  allied 
with  it,  will  always  find  itself  oppressed. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  infatuated 
queen  continued  to  rage  with  increased  910- 
lence  and  fatal  success.  Many  of  her  people 
sought  a  sanctuary  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  caves  of  the  wilderness,  where 
they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  mind,  and  hold  fel- 
lowship with  each  other  and  with  God.  In 
June,  1840,  sixteen  of  them  determined  to 
seek  under  British  protection  in  Mauritius,  the 
liberty  of  conscience  which  thev  could  not 
enjoy  in  their  native  land.  But  tlicy  were  dis- 
covered on  their  journey  to  the  coast,  and  con- 
ducted back  to  the  capital.  Two  of  them 
escaped  on  the  way ;  five  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  slavery ;  and  nine  were  doomed  to 
die,  and,  -after  being  led  up  in  front  of  the 
deserted  mission  house,  they  were  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and,  while  kneeling 
down,  were  speared  to  death. 

The  following  year,  as  appears  by  letters 
from  some  of  the  native  Christians,  3.000  per- 
sons had  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  Ksld- 
gena  at  Ponizongo.  But,  amid  these  fiery  tri* 
als  they  were  sustained  by  the  gracious  pre- 
sence and  faithful  promises  of  the  Saviour, 
and  not  one  of  those  accounted  believers  had 
proved  traitor  and  denied  (/hrisL 

In  January,  1842,  four  of  the  six  Malagasy 
refugees  who  had  visited  England,  returned  to 
Mauritius  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ben- 
efit their  people.  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
comfortably  settled  00  Miiiow  Island,  a  few 
miles  from  the  western  coast  of  Madagascar, 
where  they  were  usefnlly  employed  among  their 
own  people.  David  was  employed  at  Grand 
Bay,  Mauritius,  in  the  instruction  of  the  Mala^ 
^asy  apprentices,  and  James  was  employed  as 
interpreter  on  board  a  British  vessel. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1842,  Rev.  David  Jones, 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  mcmliers  of  the 
Madagascar  mission,  died  of  paralysis,  at  Port 
Louis,  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

During  this  year,  five  new  victims  were 
added  to  the  glorious  company  of  martyrs; 
and  there  was  no  abatement,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  the 
queen  and  her  government 

In  1843,  Mr.  Johns,  another  of  the  Society'ii 
devoted  missionaries,  met  his  death  on  the 
island  of  Nosibe,  on  the  north-ra*^tcrn  coast  of 
Madagascar,  having  been  dnven  by  the  French 
authorities,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  from  the  island  of  >kOsimit8lo,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  two  Malagasy  Chris- 
tians, Jo.^ph  and  Mary,  he  was  attempting  to 
establish  a  mission. 

In  18 17,  the  report  of  the  society  says,  that 
though  still  persecatedy  the  native  Chri^tiaDS 
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of  this  afflicted  island  continae  to  increase 
and  mnltipty. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  bestowed  on  the 
labors  of  a  young  and  zealous  convert,  named 
Bamaka  or  Rasalasala,  there  had  been  a  great 
awakoDing,  and  100  new  converts  had  been 
added  to  their  number ;  and  among  them  was 
Rakotondrama,  only  son  of  the  queen,  and 
beii;  presumptive  to  the  throne.    Five  months 
after  his  conversion,  the  oueen  issued  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  the  new  converts 
whose  names  had  been  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment, 21  of  whom  were  condcmncMl  to  die. 
The  young  prince,  then  only  17  years  old,  no- 
bly came  forward,  and  used  his  influence  to 
save  their  lives,  in  which  he  was  succesBful. 
Nine  of  them,  however,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  tangena,  one  of  whom 
died;  four  escaped;  and  the  rest  were  sen- 
tenced to  slavery,  three  of  whom  were  imme- 
diately redeemed  by  their  friends,  the  prince 
contributing  largely  towards  the  object    He 
has  continued  to  am>rd  the  persecuted  follow- 
ers of-  Christ  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  is  a  fiiithful  brother  in  the  Lord.    In  defi- 
ance of  the  laws,  he  assembled  with  thcni  fur 
worship  in  their  places  of  retreat ;  and  when 
their  lives  or  liberties  were  in  danger,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  warn  them 
of  impending  danger,  and  effect  their  rescue. 
The    prime-minister,  addressing    the   queen, 
said,  "  Madam,  vour  son  is  a  Christian ;  he 
prays  with  the  Christians,  and  encourages  tliem 
in  this  new  doctrine.     We  are  lost  if  your 
Majesty  do  not  stop  the  prince  in  this  strange 
way."    "Butj"  replied  tne  queen,  "A«  is  my 
ton — my  only — my  hdoved  son!    Let  him  do 
what  he  pleases ;  if  he  wishes  to  become  a 
Christian,  let  him !    He  is  my  beloved  son." 
It  is  thus  that  the  *'  earth  helps  the  woman." 
God,  in  this  instance,  makes  use  of  the  natural 
affections  of  this  cruel  woman  to  protect  his 
people.    But  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
did  he  turn  the  heart  of  this  same  prime-min- 
ister.   Being  informed  of  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians at  the  capital,  he  sent  his  nephew  to  take 
down  their  names.     The  nephew  went  and 
informed  them  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
bcir^cd  them  to  break  up  and  go  home,  which 
thev  did.    He  then  returned  to  his  uncle,  who 
inquired,  "Where  is  the  list?"     "There  is 
none,"  he  replied.    "  Why  have  you  disobeyed 
my  orders  ?"  the  uncle  again  inquired.  "  Young 
roan,  your  head  must  fall,  for  von  show  that 


woods;  and  even  there  they  were  not  safe 
from  the  government  spich. 

In  1850,  a  new  persecution  broke  out  with 
great  violence.  ]S  early  2,000  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  wor^ 
sbiping  the  only  true  God,  and  believing 
in  Lis  Son.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished 
for  rank  and  devotedncss  were  sentenced  to  ba 
burnt  to  death ;  and  three  times  while  their 
bodies  were  consuming,  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  and  extinguished  the  fires.  Ten 
others  were  thrown  from  a  precipice  near  tho 
city,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  prince  now 
interposed,  at  the  rislc  of  his  life,  and  boldly 
withstood  the  prime-minister,  who  was  tha 
author  of  this  cruelty. 

The  native  converts,  in  a  letter  describing 
this  scene,  say,  "At  the  moment  the  first  four 
sufferers  were  brought  to  the  stake,  a  rainbov 
of  an  immense  size,  and  forming  a  triple  arch, 
stretched  across  the  heavens.  One  end  of  it 
appeared  to  rest  on  the  posts  to  which  the 
martyrs  were  tied;  the  rain,  the  meanwhile 
falling  in  torrents.  1'he  multitudes  were  struck, 
with  terror  and  amazement,  and  many  of  theta 
took  to  flight"  In  a  letter  requesting  Bi- 
bles, the  following  direction  is  given  :  "  Put 
them  in  the  bottom  of  coses  or  small  casks,--* 
put  some  iron  bars  over  them,  and  fill  up  with 
Dottit'S  or  eatables." 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Madagascar 
mission,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on 
record.  From  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  1819  to  1828,  the  society  sent  out 
fourteen  laborers,  consisting  of  six  ordained 
missionaries,  two  roissionurv  printers,  and  six 
missionary  urtizaus.  We  have  already  givea 
the  results  of  the  firat  15  veaps  of  the  mission, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  persecutiua  com- 
menced. 

For  seventeen  years  the  same  oppressive 
policy  was  coutinued.  Many  hundreds  wero 
degraded  and  impoverished ;  hundreds  mora 
doomed  to  slavery  ;  not  less  than  one  hundred 
have  been  put  to  death,  and  a  large  number 
arc  still  suffering  exile,  bonds  and  degradation. 
Yet,  during  this  time  of  trial  there  has  been 
an  astonishing  increase  in  numbers.  As  b^ 
fore  stated,  there  were  at  the  capital  about 
200  church  members.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  Christians  on  the  island ;  yet  it  has  been 
oscertained,  from  reliable  authority,  that  there 


you  also  are  a  Christian."  "  Tes,"  he  replied,  |  are  now  in  tlie  capital  and  the  immediate  vi- 
"  I  am  a  Christian  ;  and  if  you  will,  yon  may  i  ciuity,  1,000  persons  known  to  each  other,  and 
put  me  to  death,  for  I  mwA  pray"  At  these  mutually  recognized  as  the  disciples  of  Christ* 
words  the  cruel  man's  feelings  gave  way,  and  who  meet  ri^larly  on  the  Sabbath  and  at 
be  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  no,  you  shall  not  die ;"  and  I  other  times,  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
there  the  matter  ended.  Still  the  persecution '  administration  of  the  ordinances.  Besidcf 
did  not  cease.  Christians  continued  to  be  I  these,  there  are  known  to  be  considerable 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  confined  in  chains,  or  numbers  in  other  places.  1'he  Christians  com 
sold  into  slavery.  And  those  who  escaped  prise  among  them  some  of  the  moat  intelligent 
could  only  meet  for  worship  in  the  night,  or  in  and  reputable  mi^n  in  the  comn  unity.  Many 
lolitary  caverns,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the ,  of  them  hold  offices  of  great  responsibility^ 
84 
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boconse  of  tbdr  ability,  integrity,  and  known 
worth.  It  is  supposed  that  their  Christianity 
is  connived  at,  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
services.  And,  among  the  converts  are  the 
heir  to  the  throne  and  the  nephew  to  the  prime- 
minister,  the  most  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

In  January,  1653,  the  society  received  in- 
telligence that  the  government  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  young  prince,  and  that  the  son 
of  the  late  prime-minister  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office ;  that  the  pnersecution  had  been 
suspended,  and  the  restrictions  upon  foreign 
intercourse  removed.  In  consequence  of  liiis 
intelligence,  they  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  for  funds  to  recommence  the  mi&- 
siou,  which  was  liberally  responded  to,  and 
about  £9,000  were  raised,  as  tne  Madagascar 
fund.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the  society 
resolved  to  send  Bev.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  former  mission- 
aries, to  visit  Madagascar,  and  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  things  on  the  island.  I'hese  gen- 
tlemen reached  'J'amatave  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1853,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  queen's 
officers.  From  that  place  they  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  asking  leave  to  make  a 
visit  of  friendship  and  good-will  to  the  capital, 
and  io  converse  on  such  subjects  as  they  thought 
would  tend  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  After 
16  days,  they  received  a  courteous  answer  from 
the  government,  containing  kind  inquiries 
after  the  former  missionaries;  but  advising 
them,  as  there  was  much  public  business,  re- 
quiring considerable  time,  to  return  to  tbe 
other  side  of  the  waters,  lest  they  should  be 
overtaken  with  the  sickly  season.  They  re- 
garded the  answer  as  by  no  means  unfavorable. 

While  remaining  at  Tamatave,  the  deputa- 
tion obtained  all  the  information  they  could, 
in  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  things..  They 
learned  that  the  rumor  that  the  government 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  was 
incorrect.  The  death  of  the  prime-minister, 
Bainiharo,  however,  was  confirmed ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  prince  was  first  officer  of 
the  palace,  and  the  son  of  the  late  prime-min- 
ister, (reported  a  Christian,)  through  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  the  prince,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  were  two  great  parties  in 
the  kingdom,  of  nearly  equal  influence;  the 
one  favorable  to  education,  improvement,  and 
Christianity;  and  the  other  opposed  to  all 
innovation,  and  determined  to  uphold  the  su- 
perstitions and  ancient  customs  of  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  party  was  the  young 
pnnce,  and  some  others  holding  the  highest 
offices  of  the  government  At  the  head  of  the 
latter  was  a  nephew  of  the  queen,  cousin  of  the 
young  prince,  a  shrewd,  ambitious,  daring 
man,  of  considerable  business  talent  and  large 
pro]>erty,  leagued  with  the  patrons  and  snp- 
porters  of  the  idols  and  their  keepers,  of  divi- 
nation and  tangona,  and  of  slavery  and  coerced 


labor.  It  was  said  that  no  efforts  were  spared 
by  this  chief  and  his  party  toprevent  the  ac< 
cession  of  the  young  prince.  They  represented 
him  to  the  queen  as  unacquainted  with  the 
business  of  government,  and  bewitched  by  the 
Christians.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
queen's  own  opinion ;  and  she  was  said  to  be 
indignant  at  tbe  Christians  fur  taking  advan- 
tage, as  she  considered  it,  of  his  youth  and  in- 
experience, to  draw  bim  over  to  their  party. 
Still,  the  prince  was  firm ;  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  church,  and  true 
and  constant  friends  to  the  most  afflicted  and 
suffering  of  the  persecuted  flock.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  of  an  tuniable  disposition  and  honor- 
able character,  and  possessing  the  intelligence 
and  cultivation  of  an  English  gentleman.  He 
is  respectful  and  attentive  to  his  mother,  spends 
much  time  with  her,  and  she  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  him.  There  was,  however, 
a  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  his  life ; 
and  the  queen  had  tatcen  the  strictest  meof 
sures  to  guard  him  from  danger.  Just  before 
Messrs.  Kills  and  Cameron  left  the  island,  an 
officer  of  considerable  rank  and  long  service 
stated  that  the  queen  hod  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  government,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  who 
was  to  be  constituted  sole  ruler  of  the  country. 
Should  this  prove  true,  a  great  change  may 
soon  be  expected  in  the  whole  aspect  of  tbini^s 
in  Madagascar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
other  party  should  gain  the  ascendancy,  there 
would  not  only  be  a  great  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  but  a  revival  of  the  persecutions 
against  the  Christians,  in  all  probability  raoro 
violent  and  cruel  than  any  yet  witnessed.  The 
rival  of  the  prince  was  th©  chief  instigator  in 
the  last  persecution ;  and  he  is  the  only  one 
now  who  ventures  to  accuse  the  Christians  to 
the  queen,  dll  others  being  deterred  by  the 
fear  that  the  prince  may  remember  it  here- 
after. But  this  man  pursues  them  with  unre- 
lenting hatred. 

Mr.  Cameron  makes  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  youn^  prince  :  "  He  is  consid- 
ered a  decided  Christian.  In  protecting  the 
Christians  and  meliorating  the  sufferings  of 
the  persecuted,  his  efforts  are  eminently  suc- 
cessful. His  personal  property  is  reduced, 
through  his  liberality,  to  less  than  $1,000,  and 
that  of  his  cousin,  Kamonja,  son  of  the  late 
prime-minister,  to  less  than  $3,000.  He  is  a 
person  of  intellect  and  good  sense,  and  erai)loys 
much  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  Christians, 
and  conversing  privately  with  them,  but  is 
cautious  about  frequent  attendance  upon  their 
meetincrs." 

MADEIRA :  An  island  lying  off'  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat  32^  22'  and 
330  10'  N.  and  long.  17°  30'  and  16°  20'  W., 
belonging  to  Portugal.  It  is  about  60  miles 
long  and  20  broad,  and  consists  of  one  im- 
mense mountain,  rising  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  excavation. 
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SQpposed  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  yolcsoo. 
The  various  branches  of  this  monntuin  are 
separated  by  narrow  ^lens,  the  sides  of  which 
are  thinly  covered  with  soil,  but  nevertheless 
fully  reward  the  cultivation  they  receive. 
The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  vines ;  the 
higher  declivities  with  the  chestnut  and  pine 
tr^  The  importance  of  Madeira  is  derived 
solely  from  its  vineyards,  producing  annually 
about  20,000  pipes  of  wine,  15,000  of  which 
are  exnortcd.  The  sngai>cane  is  cultivated  on 
a  smaA  scale.  The  poorer  classes  chieOy  sub- 
sist on  the  eddoe-root,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
chestnuts.  The  island  abounds  with  beautiful 
scenery,  and  its  different  elevations  afford  every 
variety  of  temperature. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  promulgated  in 
1836,  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
were  included  in  one  district.  At  that  time, 
these  islands  contained  45  parishes,  24.674 
families,  and  115,447  iuhabitants;  108  families 
and  324  souls  being  English,  and  the  remain- 
der consisting,  according  to  Conder,of  amixed 
race,  sprung  principally  from  Portuguese  and 
Moors,  with  some  sprinkling  of  English  blood ; 
though  Com.  Wilkes  says  there  is  little  if  any 
mixed  blood  among  them.  There  are  about 
5,000  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  no  more 
than  650  live  on  their  rents ;  and  there  are 
about  400  who  receive  government  salaries. 
Mendicants  are  numerous.  The  native  inhab- 
itants arc  meagre,  sallow,  and  short-lived,  which 
is  attributed  to  their  want  of  wholesome  food, 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  exposure  to  great  vicis- 
situdes of  climate,  and  to  a  total  disregard 
of  cleanliness.  They  are  infected  with  a  spe- 
cies of  itch,  which  they  regard  as  incurable. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  description  of 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
on  this  island,  given  by  Commodore  Wilkes, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lovers  of  *'  Old 
Madeira."  "  On  our  approach,  we  heard  a 
sort  of  song,  with  a  continued  thumping  ;  and 
on  entering  the  rude  shed  where  the  men  were 
employed,  we  saw  six  men  stamping  violently 
in  a  vat  of  six  feet  square  bv  two  feet  deep, 
three  on  each  side  of  a  huge  lever  beam,  their 
legs  bare  up  to  the  thighs.  On  our  entrance, 
they  redoubled  their  exertions,  till  the  perspi- 
ration fairly  poured  from  them.  After  the 
grapes  had  been  sufficiently  stamped,  and  the 
men's  legs  well  scraped,  the  pulp  was  made 
into  the  shape  of  a  large  bee-hive,  secured  by  a 
rope  made  of  the  young  twigs  of  the  vine,  and 
the  lever  being  used  for  a  press,  the  juice  flows 
off  and  ib  received  in  tubs." 

Funchal,  the  chief  town  of  Madeira,  has  a 
Teiy  pleasing  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  its 
situation  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
the  mountains,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  con- 
trast of  the  white  buildings  and  villas,  with 
the  green  mountains,  forms  a  picture  which  is 
much  heightened  by  the  bold,  quadrangular 
Loo  Bock,  with  its  embattled  summit  com- 
manding the  harbot  in  the  foreground. — dnh 


dffs  Dictionary  of  Geography ;  U.  8,  Exploring 
Expedition,hy  Com.  Wilkes,  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

The  Itoman  Catholic  church  is  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  Madeira,  and  no  other  is  tole- 
rated. 

MISSION. 

Scotch  Freb  Church.— -The  mission,  which 
was  ultimately  taken  up  by  the  Scotch  Church, 
was  the  result  of  the  private  labors  of  Dr.  EaU 
ley,  a  Scotch  physician,  to  benefit  the  native 
population.  For  most  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  following  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  Hewitson.  In  the  begins 
ning  of  his  intercourse  with  the  people.  Dr.  Kal- 
ley  met  few  who  had  ever  seen  alible,  or  who 
seemed  to  knoW  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  by  men,  the  companions  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  IB39,  a  few  persons  began  to  man- 
ifest a  desire  to  read  and  hear  the  word  of 
God  ;  and  in  1840  this  interest  increased,  and 
many  adults  went  to  school  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  the  Bible.  This  interest  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  in  1841  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Government  at  Lisbon,  who  or- 
dered it  to  be  suppressed.  But  the  popular 
feeling  was  such,'  that,  for  the  time,  the  order 
was  not  executed. 

In  1842,  people  came  in  large  numbers  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  explained,  many 
of  them  walking  10  or  12  miles,  and  climbing 
over  mountains  3000  feet  high.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  a  part  of  the  time, 
on  a  ridge,  between  two  valleys,  on  the  east 
and  west,  a  lofty  mountain  rising  on  the  south. 
The  numbers  varied  from  1000  to  5000.  llie 
people  sat  in  a  clear  space  near  the  house 
which  Dr.  K.  occupied,  and  all  around  was 
covered  with  trees  clustered  with  grapes.  In 
some  places,  the  general  topics  of  conversation 
were,  the  word  of  God,  the  one  sacrifice  for 
sin,  the  free  salvation,  &c.,  and  the  hymns  of 
the  Sabbath  were  heard  through  the  week  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  commenced 
was  remarkable.  The  gratuitous  medical  aid 
which  Dr.  K.  rendered  the  people,  induced  many 
to  visit  him,  and  to  r^ar4  nim  as  a  friend.  He 
took  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  them 
about  the  disease  of  their  souls,  and  direct 
them  to  the  true  remedy,  the  Great  Physician, 
advising  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  explain- 
ing and  enforcing  its  truths  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity. Many  of  them  followed  his  advice, 
and  while  searching  the  Scriptures  appear  to 
have  been  truly  taught  of  God.  Some  read 
the  Scriptures  for  some  time  without  perceiv- 
ing that  they  condemned  Popery ;  but  when 
they  perceived  that  masses,  penance,  purga* 
tory,  &c,  were  inconsistent  witn  the  One  Sacri* 
fice,  they  were  alarmed,  and  consulted  their 
priests,  and  by  this  means  were  exposed  to 
persecution.  This  led  them  to  further  exa* 
mination,  confirmed  them  in  the  truth,  and 
prepared  them  for  heavier  suffering.    Upwante 
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of  1000,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Scriptures  intelligentlj,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  search  for  themselves. 

But  such  a  work  could  not  go  on  long  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  A  pastoral  letter  was  issued, 
denouncing  the  Bible  as  *'  a  book  from  hell," 
and  threatening  all  who  should  read  it  with 
excommunication.  Tlicn  a  letter  was  address- 
ed to  the  registrar  of  each  parish,  directing 
him  to  summon  before  him  the  teachers  of  all 
the  schools  established  in  the  parish,  bj  Dr. 
Kalley,  both  male  and  female,  and  charge 
them  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  '*  not  to 
teach  an^  living  being;"  and,  in  case  they 
should  disobey  the  charge,  to  cause  them  to 
be  arrested.  Two  of  the  converts  having  pai^ 
taken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Funchal,  were  formally  excommu- 
nicated, and  all  persons  forbidden  to  hold  com- 
munication with  them,  or  to  "  give  them  fire, 
water,  bread,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  be 
necessary  for  their  support  •"  or  to  pay  them 
their  debts ;  or  to  support  them  in  any  case  be- 
fore the  courts;  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication. 

In  January,  1843,  the  civil  governor  com- 
manded Dr.  K.  to  abstain  from  speaking  to 
the  Portuguese  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  as  the  command  was  arbitrary  and  illegal 
it  was  disobeyed.  After  that,  the  governor 
iffmed  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  people 
to  visit  Dr.  K.'s  nouse ;  and  on  Sabbaths  and 
holidays,  the  police  were  stationed  in  the  roads 
at  his  doors,  to  enforce  the  order.  Many  were 
beaten  or  taken  to  jail  for  disobedience.  One 
wealthy  gentleman,  indignant  at  the  priestly 
attack  on  civil  liberty,  came  on  purpose  to 
have  the  case  tried.  He  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  legal  authorities  decided  that  no  citizen 
could  be  hindered  from  entering  any  house,  if 
he  had  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  people 
continued  to  come,  but  came  early  to  avoid 
the  police.  The  officers  also  came  earlier  and 
earlier,  till  at  last  they  came  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  ;  and  after  that,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple came  on  Saturday  night,  and  remained 
over  the  Sabbath  to  worsliip  (aod  and  hear 
the  truth. 

At  length,  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  Dr.  K. ;  but  the  judge,  after  examining 
into  the  Ciise,  decided  that  bis  proceedings  did 
not  viohlte  any  existing  law  of  Portugal,  and 
dismissed  the  prosecution.  But,  the  judge 
having  left  the  island,  Dr.  K.  was  arrested 
again,  and  refused  bail,  on  the  ground  that 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were  punishable 
with  death !  The  jailor  acted  as  a  spy,  and 
warned  the  people  not  to  visit  him,  and  took 
down  the  names  of  those  who  did,  and  ex- 
pressly forbade  any  singing  or  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  prison.  The  British  Judge  Con- 
servator, with  other  officials,  visited  the  prison, 
searched  for  1'estaments,  and  carried  away  one 
or  two  that  he  found  among  the  prisoners. 


which  were  pever  returned.  But  they  did  not 
search  the  doctor's  rooms,  where  was  a  large 
supply  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  colporteuis 
continued  to  come  for  supplies,  which  they 
took  away  and  sold  as  before.  On  the  Sab* 
bath  from  70  to  100  persons  visited  him  bv 
threes ;  and  as  the  cathedral  was  near  the  jail, 
the  Romanists  showed  their  zeal  by  spittiag 
on  the  heretics,  who  showed  their  spirit  by 
praying  for  their  persecutors. 

The  bishop  now  issued  a  letter  stating  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  verse  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New,  in  the  Bibles  circulated  on 
the  island,  but  what  was  adulterated.  To  an- 
swer this  charge,  Dr.  K.  caused  the  Bible  thus 
circulated  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
authorized  version,  and  the  result  certified  and 
posted  up  in  the  streets,  showing  the  falsity 
of  the  bishop's  assertions;  and  at  length  a 
newspaper  arrived  from  Lisbon,  containing 
a  royal  mandate,  sanctioning  the  circulation 
of  the  very  same  edition 

In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Kalley  was  released 
from  prison,  and  resumed  his  operations,  the 
police  being  employed  around  his  doors  as 
before ;  the  attendance  on  his  services  being 
about  600  on  the  Sabbath,  and  30  on  week 
day  evenings.  In  the  summer  of  that  y^'or  oue 
of  the  converts,  Mrs.  Maria  Joaquima  Alves, 
was  snatched  from  her  family  of  seven  children, 
one  of  them  an  infant,  and  committed  to  prison. 
But  she  remained  firm,  and  was  often  heard 
praising  the  Lord  that  she  was  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  his  sake.  After  sixteeu 
months  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
iSupreme  Court  on  a  charge  of  apostasy,  heresy, 
and  blasphemy.  But  she  was  tried  onlv  on  the 
last  charge,  the  specification  being,  that  she 
hod  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  consecrate 
ed  wafer  is  the  real  body  and  r^  blood, 
and  the  human  soul  and  divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  she  had  also  refused  to 
adore  it. 

The  Judge  asked  her,  whether  she  believed 
this  dogma,  and  she,  knowjng  that  her  life  or 
death  depended  upon  her  answer,  calmly  replied, 
"/  do  not  believe  it"  The  Judge  immediately 
rose,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon 
her.  This  Bcntence  was  aiterwards  commuted 
by  the  court  at  Lisbon,  on  account  of  a  techni- 
cal error,  but  with  the  instruction  that,  if  she 
had  been  tried  upon  all  the  charges,  the  sentence 
of  death  must  have  been  executed  1 

No  effjrt  was  now  spared  by  the  persecutors 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.  Assassination  was 
openly  proposed  in  the  public  papers,  as  an 
easy  way  to  be  freed  from  annoyance;  the 
free  use  of  the  cudgel  was  recommended ;  and 
even  a  repetition  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  or 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  was  hinti'd  at.  Some  of 
the  converts  were  cruelly  beaten  ;  others  were 
stoned  ;  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  some  of 
them  burned  down  ;  and  for  these  injuries  all 
redress  was  refused.  Families  were  denied  any 
place  to  bury  their  dead  except  the  pablic 
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highway ;  and  when  bo  buried  the  bodies  were 
taxeii  up  and  bnroed  under  the  inspection  of 
the  police. 

In  the  September  following,  fifty  soldiers 
wore  quartered  upon  a  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Antonio  de  Serra,  and  allowed  to  plunder  and 
perpetrate  every  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of  the 
most  respectable  men  and  women  were  taken 
to  Funcnal  in  a  vessel,  and  cast  into  prison 
among  the  most  depraved  and  degraded,  with- 
out any  allowance  of  food.  Friends,  both 
English  and  Portuguese,  sent  them  food,  but  it 
was  refused  admission.  Still,  they  were  not  only 
patient  and  resigned,  but  happy.  The  streets 
around  the  jail  resounded  with  their  hymna  of 
praise.  But  this  was  soon  forbidden,  although 
obscene  songs  sung  by  other  prisoners  were  not 
prevented.  They  were  driven  to  mass  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  to  kneel. 
After  twenty  months'  imprisonment,  they  were 
brought  to  trial  before  a  jurv  of  their  own 
eonntrymen,  and  acquitted.  Still  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  plundered  homes 
till  they  would  pay  the  jail  fees ! 

Dr.  Kalley  now  perceiving  that  he  was  like- 

Sto  be  brought  to  trial,  and  expelled  from 
e  country,  though  contrary  to  law,  was  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  such  a  result,  and  therefore 
sailed  for  London.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  demanded  damages  of  the 
Portuguese  government  for  Dr.  K.'s  false  im- 
prisonment, and  to  compromise  the  matter,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  proceedings  against  him 
should  be  dropped,  and  he*  returned  to  Madei- 
ra. But  not  many  days  after  his  arrival  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Portuguese  government 

But  Dr.  K.  having  been  warned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  he  would  not  be  protected  by 
the  British  government  against  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government  to 
remove  him  from  the  Island,  if  he  permitted. 
Portuguese  subjects  to  assemble  in  nis  house 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  thought 
proper  to  resign  the  work  into  other  hands. 

Bev.  W.  H.  Hewitson  had,  without  Dr.  Eal- 
ley's  knowledge,  been  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
labor  in  Madeira ;  and  meeting  with  Dr.  E. 
at  Lisbon,  he  returned  with  him,  and  entered 
into  the  work  with  zeal,  yet  with  prudence, 
avoiding  unnecessary  publicity. 

In  March,  1845,  Mr.  Hewitson  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  secret  to  34  Portugese 
converts.  More  might  have  been  admitted, 
but  there  was  not  room  for  them.  Not  a  few 
in  different  pasts  of  the  island  were  being 
taught  to  r«»d  the  Scriptures;  and  those 
alr«Mly  converted  were  not  slack  in  comforting 
one  another  and  doing  good  to  souls  still  in 
darkness.  Many  of  them,  through  reading 
and  prayer,  had  become  intelligent  members 
of  society,  and  able  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
**  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them."  Some 
of  them  seemed  ta  be  altogether  free  from 


doubts  and  fears,  and  to  be  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  meetings 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  priests 
and  the  authorities^  and  they  were  given  up. 
The  people  now  waited  on  Mr.  Hewitson  indi* 
viduailv,  or  two  or  three  at  a  time ;  and  their 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  insiraction  in 
the  Scriptures  was  remarkable  and  afiectiuff. 
In  this  way,  Mr.  H.  was  usually  engaged  wiSi 
different  parties  or  individuals,  lor  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day ;  and  thoee  who  waited  on  his 
instructions  grew  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 
grace.  After  a  course  of  instruction,  Mr.  H. 
received  them  one  by  one  into  the  Christian 
church.  At  his  first  communian,  twentv-two 
were  admitted,  and  at  the  second,  tliirtv. 
Some  of  them  had  made  much  progress  in 
grace  and  holiness,  and  their  greatest  joy  was 
to  see  the  work  spreading,  and  new  converts 
coming  into  the  fold ;  though  they  had  nothing 
before  them  but  the  prospect  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake.  Mr.  H.  took  the  lease  of  a 
house  in  a  retired  place,  where  he  intended  to 
live  and  hold  meetings.  But  soon  the  police 
b^an  to  watch  about  it,  and  he  was  rorced 
again,  for  a  time,  to  discontinue  his  meetings, 
though  he  met  a  few  persons  at  a  time  in  pri- 
vate nouses. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  put  in  prison  for  teaching  their  neighbors 
to  read  the  Bibla  Soon  after  this,  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  Bishop  of  Madeira  declared  exter- 
minating warfare  against  the  Bible,  and  said 
he  was  determined  to  put  down  all  dissent 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  per- 
secution which  the  converts  had  to  endure  in 
private  from  relations  and  neighbors,  was 
growing  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Yet  they  were 
willing  and  even  glad  to  suffer  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake. 

In  June,  Mr.  H.  moved  into  his  house,  and 
held  small  meetings  in  it  almost  daily.  Though 
the  authorities  were  seeking  grounds  for  a 
prosecution  against  him,  they  could,  as  jet, 
find  none.  Before  this  time,  he  had  baptized 
several  children  ;  and  the  suspicion  of  it  going 
abroad,  produced  great  excitement ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  about  20  persons  conspired 
together  to  assassinate  Dr.  Kalley.  Notices 
were  posted  on  the  church  doors,  requiring  all 
to  confess  to  the  priest,  or  attend  church, 
within  ten  days,  unaer  pain  of  imprisonment. 
About  this  time,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  two  years,  Maria  Joaquima  was  re- 
leased. 

In  Auffust,  Mr.  H.  was  visited  by  a  public 
notary,  who  warned  him  to  discontinue  meet- 
ings in  his  house  with  Portuguese  subjects,  for 
rtliffious  purposes,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  handed  over  to  the  judicial 
power.  But  he  continued  to  hold  meetings, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  till  a  serious  illness 
interrupted  his  labors.  After  his  recovery,  he 
organi«»d  a  theological  class,  in  order  to  qual 
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ify  them  to  act  as  catechisfB,  ezpectiD^,  him- 
Bclf,  sooD  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  ishmd. 
This  class  was  composed  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  those  who  hod  made  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  spiritual  knowledge,  some  of  whom 
came  from  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  One  of  them  was  the  father-in-law  of 
one  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  island.  The 
regularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  attention,  were  highly  gratifying. 

Under  date  of  Dec  17, 1845,  Mr.  H.  writes 
that  28  persons  were  imprisoned  for  the  crime 
of  meeting  one  Sabbath  evening  for  reading 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  he  said,  was,  first  to  prepare 
the  6entecoe«in  writing,  and  afterwards  to  go 
through  the  empty  form  of  trying  the  case, 
and  hearing  the  evidence.  A  family  of  three 
persons,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  not  going  to  confession,  escaped  to 
Demarara. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  6,  1846,  Mr.  H.  says : 
**  The  people  are  hungering  for  the  word.  Some 
of  them  say  to  me  occasionally,  *  When  shall 
we  come,  for  we  are  very  hungry  ?  *  On  the 
26th  of  February,  he  wrote,  that  ne  had  heard 
it  intimated  that  the  civil  governor  had  charged 
one  of  the  judges  to  proc^  against  him ;  and 
expecting  soon  to  be  compelled  to  leave,  he 
set  about  preparing  the  people  for  his  absence. 
He  administered  the  communion  to  87,  while 
about  100  more  were  ready  for  examination. 
His  theological  class  he  kept  up  from  Decem- 
ber to  April,  till  he  had  gone  over  all  the 
leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May  he  left,  intend- 
ing after  a  few  months  to  return  to  his  flock. 
Soon  after,  the  persecution  burst  forth  with 
fury.  On  the  2d  of  August,  30  or  40  converts 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  an  English 
family,  to  hear  a  pastoral  letter*  from  Mr. 
Hewitson,  when  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  church  mustered  a  ruffian  mob  and 
appeared  at  the  gate  as  the  people  were  about 
to  retire,  ready  to  attack  them.  The  first  per- 
son who  came  out  was  Arsenio  Da  Silva,  who 
had  been  conducting  the  worship.  The  canon 
thrust  in  his  face  an  image,  and  bade  him  kiss 
it  and  adore  his  God,  knocking  off  his  hat,  and 
abusing  him  with  foul  language.  With  great 
difficulty  he  escaped  with  three  or  four  others, 
who  came  out  beiiind  him.  The  females  took 
refuge  in  the  kitchen.  The  house  was  besieged 
by  the  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  the  canon 
and  several  other  priests,  tfll  towards  midnight, 
when  they  smashed  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  rushed  into  the  apartments  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  was  an  invalid.  After  search- 
ing for  some  time,  they  found  the  Portuguese, 
and  began  to  beat  and  otherwise  maltreat 
them,  when  the  police  and  soldiers  entered, 
and  asked  them  oy  what  authority  they  had 
entered  the  house,  when  they  declared  that 
they  did  not  care  for  authority  or  law.  They 
had  hefare  said  there  were  no  laws  for  Oalvin- 


ists.    Two  of  them  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison. 

About  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath, 
August  9th,  as  Dr.  K  alley  was  escorting  a 
friend  to  his  own  house,  he  overheard  the 
guard  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  sent  at  his 
request  to  protect  him,  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  persons  disguised  in  masks,  one  of 
whom  was  sharpening  a  large  knife,  prepara- 
tory, as  he  said,  to  **  the  killing  on  the  mor- 
row." This  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  but  in  flight;  and,  disguising 
himself  as  a  country  peasant,  he  hastened  to 
the  house  of  a  friend. 

About  noon,  after  the  servioes  were  over  in 
the  church,  groups  of  people  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  talking  with  evident  delight  of  the 
work  of  the  day.  At  last  a  rocket  rose  hiss- 
ing in  the  air.  It  was  the  signal  for  proceed- 
ing. '*  Those  who  are  in  that  house,"  said  one 
of  the  people  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  KaUoy, 
as  she  was  escaping  in  disguise  through  the 
street,  <*  would  need  to  be  sure  of  salvation." 
At  length  a  dense  mass  surrounded  the  house. 
The  ringleaders  rushed  in,  the  mob  watching 
till  their  benefactor  should  be  brought  forth. 
Chagrined  to  find  that  he  bad  escaped,  they 
committed  his  library  to  the  flames,  and  has* 
tened  away  in  search  of  him. 

By  this  time,  Dr.  Kall^,  disguised  in  female 
attire,  and  concealed  in  a  hammock,  was  escap- 
ing for  his  life  to  the  bay.  As  the  bearers, 
attended  by  Mr.  Tate,  were  hurried  along, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "*  Ealley  I  Kalley  1"  The 
infuriated  mob  catching  the  cry,  and  raising 
three  cheers,  ran  towards  the  pier.  As  thej 
reached  it,  tiie  hammock  had  just  been  lowered 
into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
alongside  the  steamer,  the  hammock  swung  on 
deck,  and  Dr.  Ealley  was  safe.  The  whole 
beach  teemed  with  the  ruffian  crew. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Kalley  was  the  signal 
for  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Many  of  the  converts  immediately  fled  to  the 
mountains^  where  they  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts.  When  discovered  in  their  hiding 
places,  they  were  mercilessly  beaten,  to  extort 
from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  go  to 
confession.  One  man  was  brutally  murdered, 
and  several  women  sustained  fatal  injuries. 
About  a  hundred  fled  on  board  an  emigrant 
ship,  with  the  design  of  removing  to  some 
other  land.  Many  of  these  humble  disciples 
manifested  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment  to 
the  truth,  of  simple  steadfast  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  of  patience  in  the  midst  of  great  tribula- 
tion. 

An  English  resident,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  take  refuge  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to 
take  two  hundred  of  them  to  Trinidad,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hewitson, "  The  sound  of  the  hymns  is 
very  sweet,  as  it  rises  from  the  hold.  They 
never  speak  against  their  persecutors.  They 
only  mention  them  with  pity.  Sometim®  1 
overhear  them  in  prayer,  praying  for  then 
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enemies,  and  for  those  who  haye  turned  back 
again  to  the  Casas  (Tldolatritu  Tbey  have  all 
been  in  hidings  on  the  mountains,  their  houses 
broken  up  and  pillaged ;  and  many  of  them 
hare  nothing  left  but  the  clothes  they  wear." 

A  woman  was  taken  out  of  her  house,  beat- 
en till  she  was  seemingly  dead,  then  dragged 
down  and  thrown  on  the  graves  of  the  rro- 
testants,  buried  on  the  roadside.  She  revived 
again,  and  was  carried  by  the  police  to  the 
hospital.  After  dressing  her  broken  arm, 
they  ordered  her  -to  "  confess,"  which  she  re- 
fused ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken 
to  the  police  station,  where  she  remained  all 
day  in  a  hammock. 

Two  hundred  sailed  on  the  22d  of  August, 
for  Trinidad ;  350  soon  followed,  and  others 
went  afterwards,  increasing  the  number  to 
800  in  all. 

Dr.  Kalley,  speaking  of  the  converts,  says, 
they  were  ll^otten  of  God,  by  his  word  of 
truth ;  they  grew  by  the  sincere  milk  of  it ;  it 
was  sweeter  to  them  than  honey,  more  pre- 
cious than  gold ;  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spirit  and  life  to  them.  They  enjoyed  peace 
through  his  blood.  Sometimes  the  expression 
of  their  attachment  to  him  was  very  striking, 
and  their  sympathy  and  affection  for  each 
other  truly  brotherly.  Their  enemies  witness- 
ed changes  upon  them,  which  appeared  very 
strange  and  unaccountable,  especially  when 
they  persecuted  them.  The  gentleness  and 
patience,  the  love  and  joy,  of  the  sufferers,  con- 
founded even  their  persecutors,  some  of  whom 
were  reported  to  have  used  expressions  like 
these :  "  We  call  these  people*ugly  names, 
and  they  don't  answer  Imck ;  we  spit  upon 
them,  and  they  don't  get  angry ;  we  beat  them, 
and  they  seem  pleased ;  we  break  open  their 
houses  and  destroy  their  ])roperty,  and  they 
are  happy ;  we  put  them  in  jail,  and  they  sing : 
we  can't  make  them  unhappy." 

Mr.  Da  Silva,  already  mentioned,  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  distinction ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  forsake  all,  even  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  was  afterwards  ordained  pastor  of 
the  exiles  at  Trinidad,  where  he  died,  after 
having  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  portion 
of  them  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  after  remaining  some  time  in 
Scotland,  to  recruit  his  health,  visited  the 
exiles  at  Trinidad,  and  labored  for  some  time 
among  them,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  seek- 
ing to  establisn  them  in  the  faith.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  another  missionary  was 
appointed  by  the  Free  Church  to  labor  among 
the  exiles,  who  has  since  followed  them  to 
their  settlement  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  on  visiting  his  flock  at  Trin- 
idad, says  of  them,  '*  lliough  a  few  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Trinidad  have,  under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  new  temptations,  declined 
somewhat  in  spirituality  of  mind,  yet  I  have 
discovered  no  good  ground  for  suspecting  the 
ttnccrity  of  any  whom  I  was  accustomed  to 


regard  in  Madeira  as  having  the  thing*  which 
accompany  salvation.  A  considerable  nun^ 
her  seem  to  be  truly  desirous  of  growing  n 
grace,  light  and  holiness.  The  elders  and 
deacons  have  been  faithful  and  exemplary." 

The  Portuguese  converts  of  Madeira  are 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  God  attending  the  simple  ministry 
of  the  word.  The  facts  m  this  case  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  power  in  the  Gospel,  pro- 
perly applied,  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
They  furnish  also,  a  living  testimony  to  tlie 
changeless,  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery ;  and 
to  see  the  iaentity  of  "  Pope  and  Pagan,"  we 
need  only  compare  the  persecutions  in  Madeira 
with  those  of  Madagascar. 
•  As  evidence  that  the  blessed  work  is  still  ia 
progress,  we  notice  the  recent  arrival  of  a  ves- 
sel at  New  York  from  Madeira,  bringing  158 
more  religious  exiles,  on  their  way  to  the  colo- 
ny in  Illinois. 

MADEBLI:  A  town  of  the  Bassas  in 
Western  Africa,  situated  on  the  Mechlin  river, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  been 
a  seat  of  the  African  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

MADRAS :  The  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  south  of  India,  in  lat.  1 3o 
6'  N.  and  long.  80°  81'  E. ;  for  two  centuries 
the  seat  of  Jesuit  Missions  in  Hindostan. 
The  population  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
630,000,  of  whom  530,000  are  Hindoos,  60,000 
Mohammedans,  and  20,000  Europeans  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans.  It  is  fortified  to  the 
north  and  west  by  a  wall,  having  five  gates, 
and  on  the  south  by  Fort  St.  George.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.     (See  Hindostan.) 

MADURA :  A  city  of  Southern  Hindos- 
tan, 136  miles  north-east  from  Cape  Comorin, 
and  270  miles  south-west  from  Madras,  and 
contains  a  population  of  50,000.  The  district 
of  Madura  has  a  population  of  1,300,000. 
The  city  itself  is  encircled  by  walls,  and  may 
be  emphatically  termed  a  city  of  temples. 
The  largest,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hoisington, 
missionary  of  the  Board,  in  1834.  has  at  least 
10,000  massive  pillars  of  stone,  presenting  on 
every  side,  in  full  relief,  curiously  wrought 
images  of  every  description — men.  women, 
children,  beasts,  and  creatures  of  the  wildest 
fancy.  This  vast  palace,  covering  ground  suf- 
ficient almost  for  the  site  of  a  town,  is  ii;  a 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  immense  wealth  that 
existed  at  the  period  of  its  construction  has 
departed.  Maoura  is  the  city  of  the  ancient 
Tamil  kings,  and  the  seat  of  Brahminical 
pride  in  this  part  of  India.  The  American 
Board  commenced  itb  mission  here  in  1834. 

MAGEZZIN  :  A  Karen  village  on  the 
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oonfincs  of  Arracan,  in  Bnrmah,  and  an  ont- 
■tution  of  one  of  the  Karen  missions  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union. 

MALTA :  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
60  miles  from  Cicily,  probably  the  ancient 
Melita^  where  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  Pop. 
VOfOOO.  A  mission  was  commenced  here  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1811,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1815,  Rev. 
William  Jowett  was  i^ent  to  Malta  by  the 
Ghurcli  Missionary  Society,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  Jn  1822,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  established  a  printing  press  in 
MaltA,  under  the  direction  of  Kev.  Daniel 
Temple  and  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  which  was 
removed  to  Smyrna,  Deo.  23,  1888.  (See  p. 
125).  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
a  college  there.    (See  p.  638.) 

MALCOM  PETH :  A  temporary  health 
Bfation  of  the  American  Board  upon  the 
Ghauts,  towards  the  south  of  Hindostaii. 

MALLIGAUM :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  150  miles  north-cast  of 
Bombay. 

MAMRE  :  Station  of  the  United  Brethren, 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  Beka  river. 

MANKPY :  A  parish  in  the  district  of 
Jaffiia,  Ceylon,  4^  miles  N.W.  of  Jaffnapatam, 
and  4  from  Batticotta  :  a  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board. 

MANDAHASALIE :  In  Southern  Hin- 
dostan,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  stations  of 
the  American  Board,  in  connexion  with  the 
Madura  mission. 

MAUBEE:  A  Karen  village  in  the  Bas- 
•ein  province  of  Southern  Burmah,  near  Arrsr 
can,  and  an  out-station  of  the  Bassein  mission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

MANGAIA,  or  MANAIArOne  of  the 
Hervey  Islands,  having  a  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 

MANGALORE ;  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara, 
440  miles  S.  S  E.  of  Bombay. 

MANUA  :  One  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  cir- 
cular in  form,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  visible 
at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles.  The  inha- 
bitants are  regarded  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  are  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  otncr  islands.  London  Missionary 
Society. 

MANONO  :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands  ; 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Though  sxrall,  it  has  obtained  a  kind  of  po- 
litical supremacy  over  the  whole  group  of  these 
islands'. 

MANAARGOODY :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Southern  In- 
dia. 

MANEROO :  An  extensive  district  in 
A  nstralia,  on  the  south  side  of  Murrunbidgee 
river,  with  a  wide-spread  pastoral  population. 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

MANTI :   One  of  the   Hervey   islands; 


about  15  miles  in  circomferedca 
300. 

MAPUMULO  :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  South  Africa,  among  the  ZuloBy 
Dear  Port  Natal. 

MARE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
ia  a  station  of  the  liondon  Missionary  Society. 

MARAETAI :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the 
east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Waikato. 

MARSOYAN :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Armenians,  situated  in 
Northern  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  Black 
Sea,  S.  E.  from  Samsoon. 

MARTABAN  :  A  province  in  SoutbcrD 
Burmah,  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  in 
part  in  1826,  and  in  part  in  16o2.  The  city 
is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saiwen  river,  and  is 
a  seat  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union. 

MARONITES  :  A  sect  of  Eastern  Chria- 
tians,  who  follow  the  Syrian  rites,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Pope ;  their  principal  habitation 
being  on  Mount  Libanus,  between  the  Ansa- 
riaiis  to  the  north  and  the  Druses  to  the  south. 
According  to  Mosheim,  the  sect  had  its  origin 
among  the  Monotbelites,  who,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
found  a  refuge  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which,  at 
the  time,  formed  an  asylum  for  vagabonds  of 
all  sorts.  About  the  conclusion  of  Die  seventh 
century  they  were  called  Maronites,  after 
Maro,  their  first  bishop.  They  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelitcs  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  they  abandoned  them,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Rome.  The  na- 
tion is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  common 
people  and  the  slieikhs.  (See  Slitikk,)  They 
live  dispersed  in  the  mountains,  in  villages, 
hamlets,  and  even  detached  houses.  The  whole 
nation  consists  of  cultivators,  living  frugally, 
with  many  enjoyments  and  few  wants.  Though 
dependent  on  tlie  Pope,  thev  continue  to  elect 
a  bead  under  the  title  of  ^atrak,  or  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  Tlieir  priests  marry,  but  must 
not  marry  widows,  nor  marry  a  second  time. 
They  say  mass  in  Syriac,  which  they  do  not 
understand ;  but  the  Gospel  is  read  in  Arabic, 
and  the  communion  administered  in  both  kinds. 
They  have  about  200  convents  for  men  and 
women,  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony.  There 
are  Maronites,  however,  in  Syria,  who  regard 
the  church  of  Rome  with  aversion  and  abnor- 
rence. 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  :  A  group  of 
islands  extending  from  7°  to  10<^  S.  lat  and 
138°  to  140°  W.  long.  They  contain  two 
clusters,  of  five  each. 

MASULIPATAM :  A  town  in  the  prai- 
dency  of  Madras,  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Cforomandel  coast,  230 
miles  N.  N.E.  of  Madras.  It  is  verr  exten- 
sive, and  for  a  Hindoo  town  toleraoly  well 
built  It  stands  on  the  only  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  which  is  not  beat  by  a  heavy 
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Borf.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  district  col- 
lector and  judge.  Population  of  the  district 
in  18*22,  454  754  persons.  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

MAT  AH  :  A  Karen  village  in  Tenasserim, 
Bnrmah,  and  an  out-station  of  the  Tavoy  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union. 

MATURA  :  A  town  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Ceylon,  82  miles  8.  E.  of  Columbo. 
Population,  3,000;  surrounded  by  populous 
villages.  The  Matura  priests  are  famed  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  Pali  literature.    The 


people  are  generally  poor,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious, and  addicted  to  the  disgusting  practice 
of  devil-dancing.  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  So- 
ciety. 

M  ATANTU :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Savaii  ;  one  of  the 
Samoa  islands. 

MAUI :  One  of  the  Sandwich  Island  group, 
lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hawaii,  being  about  48 
miles  in  length,  29  in  its  widest  part,  with  a 
surface  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  have  five  stations  on  this  island. 

M  AULMAIX  :  One  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces  in  British  Burmah.  The  capital  city 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Sal  wen  river,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  the  seat  of  two  missions — one  for  Bur- 
mans,  and  the  other  for  Karens — of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Union;  and  has  hitherto  been 
the  residence  of  most  of  the  American  Baptist 
missionaries  in  Burmah.  Dr.  Judson  resided 
here  the  greater  part  of  the  time  fh)m  1827  to 
the  period  of  his  death. 

M  AUPm :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  Society  Islands. 

MAURITIUS,  or,  ISLE  OF  PRANCE  : 
An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  between  19°  58'  and 
20O  32'  South  latitude,  70  or  80  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  500  E.  of  Madagas- 
car.   It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  36  miles 
long,  by  18  to  27  broad  ;  area,  about  500,000 
acres.    The  population  in  1832  consisted  of 
13,000  whites,  26,000  free  colored  people,  and 
89,000  slaves,  now  freemen.    Its  appearance 
is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful.   There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  from  which 
flow  numerous  small  rivers  and  streams.    The 
whole  coast  is  surrounded  by  reefs  of  coral, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings  through 
which  vessels  approach  the  shore.    The  capi- 
tal is  Port  Louis,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  population  1830,  26,000.    The  ther- 
mometer in  Mauritius  generally  ranges  from 
79  to  88  degrees.    The  soil  requires  but  little 
labor  to  cultivate,  and  is  particularly  favor- 
able to  the  sugar-cane ;  but  most  of  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zones  have  been  introduced 
and  naturalized.    It  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  in  1810,  by  conquest  from  the 


French.  It  has  several  small  dependencies,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Seychelles  Islands,  about 
900  miles  north  of  Mauritius. 

Inhabitants, — ^Among  the  colored  people  of 
Mauritius,  ihere  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
about  5000  natives  of  Madagascar.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Europeans,  both  at  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles,  are  Roman  Catholics. 

MISSION. 

London  Missionary  Societt. — This  Soci- 
ety sent  out  Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  1814,  who  arrived 
at  Mauritius  in  June  of  that  year,  and  opened 
a  school  for  the  French  children  at  Port  Louis, 
and  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  tracts.    In  the  following  year,  he 
had  gathered  a  small  congegation,  amid  much 
opposition,  and  in  connection  with  which  was 
a  prosperous  Sunday-school  of  50  children. 
He  was  countenanced  by  the  Governor,  who 
wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1816, 
expressing  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Le  Brun*s 
labors,  and  stating  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  free  colored  population  to  attend 
upon  his  instructions.    In  1818,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  25  persons  into  a  Chris- 
tian Society  at  Port  Louis.    He  was  also  em- 
ployed by  Gov.  Farquhar  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  two  brothers  of  a  principal  chief 
of  Madagascar.    In  the  following  year  he  had 
gathered  a  church  of  20  members,  and  six 
more  were  cfindidates  for  admission.    Tt\'o  of 
the  converts  he  had  appointed  to  preach  in 
the  suburbs  of  Port  Louis.    An    auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  at  that 
place,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  appli- 
ed to  the  support  of  the  Madagascar  Mission. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  cast  aside  their  super- 
stitions.   In '  1820,  Mr.  Jones,  a  missionary 
under  appointment  to  Madagascar,  spent  a 
portion  of  the  year  in  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Telfair's  slaves  at  Belombre,  with  great  suc- 
cess.   Mr.  Telfair  wrote  to  the  Directors  that 
a  general  spirit  of  religious  feeling  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  numerous  population  on  his 
plantation ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  propor- 
tionate improvement  in  their  conduct  ancf  in- 
dustry.   The  school  was  continued  after  Mr. 
Jones  left,  and  many  of  the  slaves  learned  to 
read.    In  1821,  the  church  at  Port  Louis  had 
increased  to  34,  and  the  ^ear  following  to  43. 
Mr.  Le  Brun  continued  his  labors  amid  many 
obstacles,  both  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
people,  and  the  opposition  to  the  instruction 
of  slaves.    His  church  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  extended  his  efforts  to  several  places 
around.    But  in  1832  his  health  failed  ;  and, 
assigning  the  care  of  his  flock  to  pious  friends, 
he  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the 
hope  of  recruiting  his  health ;  but  there  he 
experienced  a  severe  attack,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England.    The  work  which  he 
had^  commenced  and  continued  for  18  yeare, 
against  much  bitter  opposition  and  persecih 
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tion,  bad  been  succesBfal  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion. Public  worship  had  been  maintained  in 
several  different  places ;  the  slaves  had  been 
instructed  ;  day  and  Sabbath-schools  had  been 
maintained ;  a  church  had  been  gathered  of 
about  50  roemberSf  two  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  state  of 
the  island  being  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  missionary  labor,  the 
Directors  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  resume 
the  mission ;  but  Mr.  Le  Brun,  after  spending 
some  time  in  Europe,  returned  on  his  own  ac- 
count to  Mauritius,  and  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
formerly  labored. 

In  1836,  when  the  missionaries  were  driven 
from  Madagascar,  Mr.  Johns  was  instructs  to 
remain  at  Mauritius,  devoting  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  whom 
he  found  on  the  island ;  and  also  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a  communi- 
cation with  Madagascar.  And  Kev.  D.  Jones, 
who  had  been  a  few  years  in  England,  re- 
turned to  Mauritius,  to  make  himself  useful 
there,  and  await  the  changes  at  Madagascar. 
Two  schools  were  established  for  Malagasy 
children,  consisting  of  52  boys  and  23  girls. 
Public  worship  was  maintained  by  them  and 
Mr.  I<e  Brun,  m  French  and  English.  The 
door  was  at  this  time  open  for  the  instruction 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  color.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  Mr.  Baker  removed  to  Piton,  12 
miles  from  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  employing 
the  press  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Le  Brun  reported  a  strong  re- 
ligious movement  among  the  people  at  Port 
IfOuis ;  and  the  200  free  sittings  in  his  chapel 
were  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
negroes,  who  attended  on  the  Sabbath.  An 
adult  Sunday-school  of  80  to  100  persons  had 
been  formed,  consisting  of  Malagasy,  Africans, 
Malays,  and  Creoles. 

Before  Mr.  Johns's  death,  he  had  purchased 
a  piece  of  land  at  Moka,  12  miles  Irom  Port 
Louis,  intending  to  form  a  settlement  of  the 
Christian  refugees  from  Madagascar.  After 
his  death,  Mrs.  Johns,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Le  Brun,  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  England,  ana  the 
station  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Le  Brun,  who  soon  gathered  a  congrega- 
tion of  more  than  100  Malagasy,  and  on  Uie 
1st  of  January,  1845,  he  formed  a  church  of 
seven  members ;  and  there  were  many  earnest 
inquirers.  With  Bamiadina  and  Rafaralahy, 
both  men  of  decided  piety,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  theological  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  appointed  to  labor  at  an  out- 
station,  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Mrs. 
Le  Brun  had  established  a  promising  Malagasy 
school  of  55  children.  In  the  year  1847,  six 
new  members  were  added  to  the  church  at 
Moka,  and  there  was  a  class  of  eight  inquirers. 


station,  among  several  villages  of  Malagasy,  at 
a  place  called  La  NouveUe  Dfcouverte,  The 
people  came  with  carts  and  donkeys  for  Hfr- 
miadana  and  his  wife,  the  native  teachers,  and 
bore  them  away  with  joy.  60  or  70  of  them 
commenced  meeting  for  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  They  proposed  to  build  a  place  of 
worship  at  their  own  expense,  and  a  woman 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  chapel  and  a 
house  for  the  teacher.  And  adults  as  well  as 
children  commenced  learning  to  read.  On 
Christmas  day,  1848,  the  new  chapel  was  ded- 
icated by  Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowded  assembly. 

In  1851  Mr.  Peter  Le  Brun  was  appointed 
to  the  station  at  Moka,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Brun 
joined  his  father,  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Port 
Louis,  especiallv  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  theological  instruction  of  some 
young  men,  natives  of  Madagascar,' with  the 
view  of  their  becoming  evangelists  in  thdr 
fatherland. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  mission  is 
contained  in  letters  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Brun, 
dated  Port  Louis,  June  21, 1852,  and  from  Mr. 
Peter  Le  Brun,  dated  Moka,  Aug.  25, 1852. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Brun  says  the  people  at  Port 
Louis  are  sick  of  popery,  and  are  everywhere 
asking  for  the  pure  aoctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Bible  is  in  great  demand.  At  all 
the  stations  and  out-^tations,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  numbers,  and  many  inquirers  are 
coming  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Brun  soys  the  mission  at  Moka 
has  made  decided  progress,  both  in  numbers, 
and  in  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  On 
the  21st  of  August,  1852,  a  new  and  commo* 
dious  place  of  worship  was  opened  at  this  sta- 
tion, and  near  the  same  time,  18  were  added 
to  the  church. 

The  Malagasy  refugees,  numbering  about 
500,  residing  at  Mauritius,  have  continued  to 
share  in  the  oversight  of  the  Messrs.  Le  Brun ; 
and  it  is  believed  9iat  many  of  them  will  be 
raised  up  to  be  the  future  instructors  of  their 
countrymen  in  Madagascar. 

The  latest  reports  from  these  missions  do  not 
give  Uie  statistics.  The  following  table  |:ive8 
the  present  number  of  stations  and  missiona- 
ries ;  but  the  number  of  church  members  at 
Port  Louis  is  taken  from  the  report  of  1850, 
and  at  Moka  the  number  has  been  collected 
from  reports  of  additions  from  time  to  time, 
and  may  not  from  that  cause  be  perfectly  ac- 
curate. 
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Stations. 

Port  Louis, 
Moka, 

Total, 

MAYELICABE :  A  large  and  populoos 
town,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  and  much 
shut  out  from  European  intercourse.    Popula- 


Mr.  Le  Brun  this  year  established- another  out- 1  tion  of  the  district,  about  270,000.    The  pago- 
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das  are  nnmerons,  and  there  are  21  Syrian 
churches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 

MEIGN APOORAM :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district,  India. 

MEKUATLIKG  :  Station  of  the  French 
Prot^tants  in  South  Africa,  foar  or  five  days' 
journey  N.  W.  of  Morija. 

MELBOUBNE  :  The  metropolis  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  1838,  it  contained  but  three  houses 
deserving  the  name.  It  is  now  a  large  place. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

MEBGUI :  The  name  of  a  citj^  and  a  pro- 
vince in  British  Burmah.  The  cil^  is  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Tenasserim  nver,  and  is 
a  station  of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
MISSIONS  OP :  See  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Metftodist  Episcopal  Church. 

MEXICO  :  This  country  exhibits  at  vthe 
present  time,  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
legitimate  tendencies  of  unmitigated  Roman- 
ism. After  the  revolution  which  separated 
Mexico  from  the  mother  country,  a  republican 
constitution  was  adopted,  after  the  model  of 
our  own,  with  the  important  exception,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  made  the  established 
religion,  and  no  other  was  tolerated.  The 
priests  have  borne  rule  from  the  beginning, 
naving  unlimited  resources  at  their  command ; 
yet  the  people  continue  in  abject  ignorance, 
misruled  by  demagogues,  and  constantly  con- 
vulsed by  internal  dissensions  and  revolutions, 
demonstrating,  bevond  a  doubt,  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  l^omanism  and  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  present,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  there  is  little  if  any  opening  for 
missionary  efibrts  in  tiiat  miserable  land.  The 
present  government  appears  to  be  sold  to  the 
priests.  Yet,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs, 
we  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  Mexico  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  may  be  preparing  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Go8T)el,  when  the  way  shall  be 
opened  for  its  introduction. 

MICHIPOCOTON  :  An  Indian  town  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  formerly 
a  station  of  the  Ojibwa  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union. 

MICRONESIA  :  The  name  Micronesia  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  Mtkros,  small,  and 
Netion,  a  little  island,  signifying  a  region  of 
small  islands  or  islets.  It  is  applied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Central  Archipelago,  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  the  KingsmiU  Group.  As  this  term 
is  of  recent  application,  it  is  not  generally  laid 
down  on  the  maps,  nor  very  well  defined.  The 
KingsmiU  Group  lies  oti  both  sides  of  the 
equator,  and  consists  of  15  principal  islands, 
all  coral,  densely  covered  with  cocoanut  groves, 
having  a  population  of  about  60,000.    They 


are  governed  by  independent  kings,  have  a 
limited  intercourse  with  each  other,  are  resorted 
to  by  whalers,  and  occupied  by  a  company  of 
English  traders,  who  export  annually  more 
than  1200  barrels  of  cocoanut  oil  from  Pitt's 
Island  alone. 

Populaiion. — ^The  natives  of  these  islands 
lead  a  life  of  indolence.  The  cocoanut,  which 
everywhere  abounds,  supplies  their  few  wants 
with  little  labor.  Their  chief  employment  is 
the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  which  is  now 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  few  traders,  and 
might  bring  a  large  revenue  to  the  people. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  kind  of  molasses 
from  the  cocoanut  sap.  Prom  this  tree  almost 
every  thing  which  ttiey  eat,  drink,  wear,  live 
in,  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained.  I'he  people 
are  divided  into  three  classesy  chiefs,  landhold- 
m,  and  slaves.  They  live  in  small  communi- 
ties, regarding  the  oldest  of  their  number  as  a 
kind  of  patriarch.  Polygamy  is  common. 
They  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to  sliare  the 
last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  "stranger's  house,"  where  travelers  find  a 
temporary  home.  Some  of  these  are  large, 
and  serve  as  council  chambers  and  places  of 
amusement.  Their  religion  scarcely  deserves 
the  name.  They  have,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  no  idols  and  no  priests.  They  nave  a 
loose  ^tem  of  spirit-worship— veneration  for 
the  spirits  of  the  dead — but  their  confidence 
in  it  is  weakened.  When  one  dies,  the  body 
is  placed  upon  mats,  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  rubbea  with  cocoanut  oil  till  the  flesh  is 

gone ;  and  then  the  bones  are  placed  in  the 
>ft  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed 
near  the  house,  as  a  resting  place  for  the  spirit 
and  offerings  are  made  to  it  twice  a  vcar. 
The  tabu  system  has  little  force.  They  have 
but  few  traditions,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  superstitious. 

MISSION. 

Ahebicak  Board. — ^The  mission  to  Micro 
nesia  had  its  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  that  something  of  this  kind  was  needed, 
more  inlly  to  develop  the  benevolence  and 
strengthen  the  Christian  character  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Christians.  Nov.  18th,  1 851, 
Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Snow  and  Rev.  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  the 
17th  of  Januarv,  1852,  Rev.  Albert  A.  Stur- 
gess  and  wife  followed  them.  Dr.  Gulick  was 
bom  at  the  Islands,  his  father  having  been 
long  a  missionary  there.  The  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  already  formed  in 
May,  1 851,  and  was  expected  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  commencing  a  mission  in  Micronesia. 
The  first  company  arrived  at  Honolulu,  March 
29th,  and  great  interest  was  at  once  awakened. 
The  churches  contributed  with  very  great  lib- 
erality to  their  missionary  society,  and,  by  the 
end  of  its  first  year,  95,000  had  come  into  thv 
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treasnry  from  Hawaiian  eonrces.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  new  mis- 
sion, and  more  than  half  the  cost  was  raised 
at  Honolalu  alone.  Two  natives  were  wanted, 
at  first,  to  be  connected  with  the  mission,  and 
seven  ofiers  of  service  were  soon  received.  A 
teacher.  Daniela  Opunui,  and  a  deacon,  Berita 
Kaaikaula,  both  from  the  second  chorch  in 
Honolala,  were  selected,  with  their  wives. 

The  company  sailed  from  Honolulu,  Jnlj 
15th,  accompanied  by  Eev.  E.  W.  Clark,  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  Society, 
Bev.  Mr.  Kekela,  native  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  Gulick.  They 
reached  Pitt's  Island,  latitude  3o  20'  N.,  and 
longitude  1*720  57'  £.,of  the  Kingsmill  group, 
on  the  5th  of  August  These  islands  are  of 
the  low,  coral  fermation,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  form  the  mission  on  one  of  the  high 
islands.  On  the  22d  of  August  they  reached 
Strong's  Island,  600  miles  north  of  west  from 
Pitt's  Island.  Obtaining  the  cordial  assent  of 
the  king,  who,  with  some  of  his  people,  had 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  English  i&u- 
guage  from  traders,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Snow  and  the  teacher,  Opunui,  should  estab- 
lish themselves  there.  Tne  whole  company, 
however,  proceeded  together  to  Ascension 
Island,  or  Bonabe,  300  miles  distant,  latitude 
7^  N.  Here  a  station  was  selected  for 
Dr.  Qulick,  Mr.  Sturges  and  Kaaikaula,  and 
they  landed.  Sept  20th,  under  apparently 
favorable  circumstances,  encouraged  by  the 
kinff,  and  by  a  young  man  whose  official  title 
is  Nanahnf  and  who  seemed  to  have  secured 
the  full  control  of  state  afiairs.  Resident 
foreign  traders  also  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  mission,  of  one  of  whom  a  house  was 
hired.  Others  of  the  company  now  returned 
to  Strong's  Island,  where  mx.  and  Mrs.  Snow, 
with  their  Hawaiian  fellow-laborers,  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  king,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  to  their  future  home. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Snow  took 
possession  of  a  house  built  for  him  by  the  king 
and  chiefs,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  De- 
cember, he  held  his  first  public  service  with 
the  natives.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
(Oct.  1853,|  this  service  had  been  regularly 
sustained,  tne  congregations  varying  from.  75 
to  150.  The  king  used  his  influence  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  people,  and  was  always 
present  himself^ — ^with  nis  wife  and  family, — ^a 
very  attentive  listener.  He  had  sent  his  young- 
est son,  a  bright  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
to  reside  with  Mr.  Snow.  A  school  of  about 
30  boys  and  girls  manifested  much  interest  in  ' 
learning  to  read  and  spell.  But  the  mission 
company  had  been  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
deatn  of  Opunui,  in  August  Other  trials, 
too,  had  been  experienced,  such  as  have  so 
often  and  so  sorely  afflicted  missionaries  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  In  many  instances, 
the  deportment  and  the  kindness  of  captains 
of  vessela  and  other  foreigners  had  been  most 


cheering;  bnt  one  vessel  had  been  at  the 
island,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and  other 
liquors,  producing  great  evil ;  and  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  presence  of  several  ves- 
sels occasioned  an  outbreak  of  licentiousness 
which  had  been  exceedingly  trying. 

Messrs.  Sturges  and  Gulick  commenced 
their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ascen- 
sion Island,  among  the  Kittle  tribe.  But  in 
June,  1853,  Dr.  Gulick  removed  to  the  Meta- 
lanim  tribe,  at  Shalong  Point  the  landward 
extremity  of  Taman  I^and,  which  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  Metalim  harbor,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  circumference.  He  had  previously 
visited  the  tribe,  secured  the  protecUon  of  the 
chief,  and  built  a  house.  In  July,  he  had 
opened  a  school,  some  of  his  pupils  being 
adults,  and  three  of  them  chiefs.  They  seemed 
to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  rdeTS,who 
afforded  them  complete  protection.  Their 
families  had  been  remarkably  healthy,  bnt 
they  had  been  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Gorgat,  a  trader  who  had 
shown  them  great  kindness,  and  of  whom  they 
had  some  hope  that  he  was  a  true  Christian. 
They  had  two  of  his  children  in  their  fiamiiies, 
whom  they  hoped  to  bring  up  for  usefulness. 

TABULAB  VIBW. 
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MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION  :  In  eve- 
ly  effort,  looking  to  the  spread  of  the  Croapel 
among  men,  reference  must  always  be  had 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  Christ's  great 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost  world,  the 
ministry  is  made  to  hold  a  fundamental  place, 
and  this  institution  can  never  be  set  aside,  or 
even  lightly  regarded,  without  the  most  injiF 
nous  consequences.  Any  serious  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  paralyzes  the  whole  movement  of- 
the  church,  in  her  great  contest  with  the  pow- 
ers of  evil.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  far- 
seeing  minds  in  every  age  of  the  church  have 
given  special  thought  to  this  subject  No 
anestion  with  them  has  been  more  vital  than 
tnis — ^how  shall  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of 
the  right  stamp  of  character,  be  sought  out 
and  fitted  for  the  responsible  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  ? 

We  shall  not  now  attempt  any  general  his- 
tory of  this  subject,  as  it  stands  connected 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
at  large.  Our  object  will  be  simply  to  give 
some  brief  account  of  the  methods  dv  which 
the  ministry  has  hitherto  been  supplied  m  Me 
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coMitry,  and  more  espedftllj  to  set  fortli  the 
present  condition  of  this  interest  among  the 
oiflerent  religious  denominations  of  our  land. 

The  early  ministers  in  this  country  were, 
almost  without  ejcoeption,  men  who  had  heen 
educated  and  trair.ea  for  their  work,  in  the  old 
wwld :  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
had  filled  the  pastoral  office  before  coming 
hither.  The  intolerance  and  persecution  which 
droT^  from  their  homes  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  early  emigrants,  would  \^  likely  to  bear, 
with  peculiar  severity,  upon  non-conforming 
ministers ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  of  this  class  were  found  in 
the  early  settlements. 

At  no  period  has  this  country  been  better 
supplied  with  religious  teachers  than  during 
the  first  few  years  after  these  settlements  be- 
gan. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  was  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  college,  for  every  240  inhabit- 
ants. A  few  of  these  graduates  were  employ- 
ed in  the  civil  administration  of  the  colonies, 
but  most  of  them  were  in  the  ministry. 

But  as  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased, and  as  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers 
from  abn  ad  could  not  be  depended  upon,  the 
thoughts  of  good  men  began  to  turn  toward 
some  method  for  raising  up,  on  these  shores, 
a  supply  of  Christian  teachers.  In  the  year 
16.^6,  the  foundations  of  Harvard  College  were 
laid,  amid  much  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  with 
special  reference  to  this  sacred  interest  From 
tois  time  forward,  as  new  churches  were  plant- 
ed, or  as  the  early  ministers  passed  away  by 
death,  the  ministerial  office  was  supplied,  in 
great  measure,  from  among  the  graduates  of 
the  infant  college.  More  Uian  half  of  its  gra- 
duates, during  the  first  century  of  its  existence, 
entered  into  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  has  given  us  a  list  of 
the  churchro  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
for  the  year  1C96,  with  their  ministers,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  then  129 
churches,  having  116  pastors,  of  whom  107 
were  gradustt^  of  Harvard  College.  In  the 
year  1692,  the  College  of 'William  and  Mary, 
Va.|  was  founded,  and  in  1700  Yale  College, 
in  Ct.  To  these  three  institutions  the  churches 
for  a  long  time  were  wont  to  look  for  a  sup- 
ply of  educated  ministers.  For  almost  fifty 
years  no  other  college  was  added  to  the  list. 
In  1746,  the  Coilrge  of  New  Jen?ey.  at  Prince- 
ton, was  foui:d(d,  and  from  that  time  forward 
colleges  have  bctni  springing  up,  numerously 
in  all  parts  of  tie  land.  In  tiie  year  1800, 
we  had  24  institutions  hearing  this  name,  and 
now  the  nunibrr  hns  increased  to  120.  It 
must  be  confivi^ed,  however,  that  manvof  these 
institutions  are  hardly  dcierving  of  the  name, 
though  some  of  the  f mallest  of  them  aspire  to 
bo  called  universities.  Still  they  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  been  founded  lor  tbeprimar 
ry  purpose  of  training  up  ministers  of  the 


Gospel  for  the  several  denominations  to  which 
they  belong.  Of  these  institutions  the  Bap- 
tists have  tne  control  of  24 ;  the  Methodists  of 
10 ;  the  Episcopalians  of  7,  and  the  Catholic? 
of  9.  The  controlling  influence  in  almost  ali 
the  rest  is  Congregational  or  Presbyterian. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education  had  but  a 
slow  growth.  There  was  a  sure,  but  at  no 
time  a  rapid  advance.  From  the  early  periods 
of  the  country.  New  England  has  borne  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  raising  up 
ministers ;  and  the  following  table  will  show 
at  a  glance,  the  progress  made  in  this  canse^ 
in  New  England,  down  to  the  year  1800.  Thr 
table  dates  from  near  the  time  of  the  found 
ing  of  Harvard  College,  and  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  who  have  come  forth  from 
the  N.  E.  colleges,  arranged  in  periods  of  ten 
years  3 — 


Hinistora 

Ifinisten. 

From  1640-1660   .    .    .    22,From  1T2O-17S0 

...  195 

"    165C-1660    ...    87 

"     1730-1740 

.    .    .196 

««     1660-1670   ...    81 

"     1740-1760 

.     .    .170 

"    1670-1€80   ...    28 

««     1760-1760 

.    .    .  17S 

"     lf8C-1690    ...    86 

"     1760-1770 

...  224 

"     1690-1700   ...    72 

"     1770-1780 

.    .     .219 

"     1700-1710  .    .    .    »6 

«*     1780-1700 

...  264 

**    171C-1720   .    .     .    W 

'«     1700-1800 

.     .    .810 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  new  and  decided  impulse  was  imparted 
to  the  whole  cause  of  ministerial  education. 
The  population  of  the  country,  which  until 
then  liad  been  found  mostly  along  the  Atlan- 
tic shores,  began  to  pour  westward,  and  take 
possession  of  the  vast  territories  which  had 
been  kept  ready  for  its  reception.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  the  Foreign  Missionary  enter- 
prise was  started,  creating  an  additional  de- 
mand for  Christian  laborers.  A  new  sense  of 
responsibility  was  enkindled  in  the  church  to 
ward  the  perishing  millions  of  the  heathen 
world.  These  causes  conspired  to  produce  a 
greatly  increased  activity  in  the  work  of  brings 
fng  forward  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
Under  the  pressure  which  was  then  felt  upon 
this  subject,  the  American  Education  Society 
was  Ibrmed,  in  the  year  1815,  which  very  soon 
began  to  lend  a  powerful  aid  for  the  iurther- 
nnce  of  this  great  work.  The  evidence  of  this 
progress  may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  continuing 
the  table  which  we  have  given  above,  down  to 
the  year  1840.  This  table  is  confined,  as  bo- 
fore,  to  the  New  England  colleges. 

Miniiiteri. 

From  1800-1810 427 

"     1810-1820 635 

«     1820-1830 965 

«     1830-1850 1077 

This  table,  however,  gives  only  a  very  par- 
tial idea  of  the  advance  which  has  actually  been 
made  since  the  beginningof  the  present  century. 
Most  of  the  large  New  England  colleges  were 
already  in  existence  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  while,  since  that  time,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  colleges  have  sprung  up  in  gT9%t 
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nntnbers.  As  already  stated,  there  were  in  the 
year  1800,  bat  24  colleges  ia  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  now  the  namber  has  increased  to  120. 
Almost  all  these  institutions  have  been  contri- 
buting, according  to  their  degree,  to  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry. 

There  is  still  another  item,  in  this  enumera- 
tion, which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
two  largest  religious  denominations  in  our  land, 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  former 
numbering  12,484  churches,  and  the  latter 
9,659,  have  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  sup- 
plied with>ministers,  whose  names  are  not  found 
in  the  catalogues  of  our  colleges  or  theological 
schools.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
ministry,  in  both  these  denominations,  has  been 
remarkably  efficient  and  useful.  It  has  carried 
the  Gospel,  with  its  life-giving  power ,amoD^  the 
moving  masses  of  our  population,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Though, 
as  was  inevitable,  there  have  been  many  things 
exceptionable  in  connection  with  a  ministry  of 
this  sort,  yet  we  may  say  with  Paul,  "  Christ 
is  preached,  and  therein  we  rejoice,  yea  and 
win  rgoice."  It  is  very  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  these  two  denominations,  that  as  the  country 
grows  older,  and  as  their  first  rough  work  is 
done,  they  are  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  great  enterprise  of  rearing  up 
an  educated  ministry.  The  Baptists  already 
have  some  24  colleges  and  10  theological 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  devoted  to 
this  work,  and  in  many  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  country,  their  ministry,  for  dignity  and 
culture,  holds  a  most  honorable  position.  The 
Methodists,  though  somewhat  later  in  the  pro- 
cess, are  also  giving  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject.  They  already  number  10  colleges, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  efficient  character.  In 
the  department  of  distinct  theological  study 
they  have  as  yet  done  but  little.  They  have 
one  theological  school,  the  "  Biblical  Institute," 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  recently  formed,  which  is 
understood  to  be  working  very  succrasfully. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  theological  schools, 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  are  now  for  the  most  part  carried 
through  a  process  of  training,  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  stop  minutely  to  describe, 
but  which  serves  as  a  partial  substitute  for  a 
regular  course  of  theological  study. 

The  growth  of  theological  schools  in  this 
country  even  among  those  denominations  which 
have  given  most  attention  to  thorough  minis- 
terial education,  has  been  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  In  earlier  times,  the  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  after  he  had  closed  his  course  of 
college  study,  was  accustomed  to  reside  for  a 
season  with  some  settled  pastor,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  books  and  conversation, 
and  could  accustom  himself  also  to  the  practi- 
cal business  of  the  ministry.  This  course  of 
training  had  its  advantages  and  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  gave  the  student  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  Qnderstand  the  details  of  the  pastoral 


work,  but  in  the  department  of  intellectiml  and 
biblical  training  it  was  far  leas  efficient  than 
the  present  method.  In  many  cases  too  it  was 
unfavorable  to  breadth  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment The  teacher,  especially  if  he  was  a  man 
of  decided  force  of  intellect^  was  apt  to  impress 
his  opinions,  theoloffical  and  practical,  too 
bodily  upon  the  mind  of  the  pnpd.  In  this  re- 
spect, a  theological  seminary,  with  its  several 
teachers  and  its  diverse  studies,  and  with  the 
influence  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  stu- 
dents among  themsdves,  is  far  more  favorable 
to  completeness  of  education. 

The  oldest  theological  seminary  in  the  conn- 
tnr  is  that  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1807.  The  next  in  order  is 
the  seminary  at  Princeton,  founded  in  1812. 
Others  soon  followed,  and  now  the  number  has 
increased  to  44.  The  niimber  of  students  con- 
nected with  these  seminaries  in  1853  was  not 
far  from  1650.  The  three  largest  are  the  semi- 
nary  at  Princeton,  the  Union  Seminary  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  seminary  at  Andover. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  progress  of  the 
cause  of  ministerial  education  in  this  country, 
as  seen  in  connection  wiUi  the  colleges,  we 
brought  the  reckoning  down  to  the  year  1840. 
About  this  time  a  reaction  commenced,  which 
has  extended  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, throughout  all  the  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  land,  and  which  is  now  banning 
to  excite  no  little  apprehension.  Kotwit£> 
standing  the  very  rapid  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country,  in  respect  to  almost  all  forms  of  sec- 
ular enterprise,  there  has  almost  everywhere 
been  an  actual  retrograde  as  regards  this 
sacred  interest.  A  few  statistics  will  show 
how  the  case  stands  better  than  any  general 
statements. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  four 
Congregational  seminaries  of  New  England, 
Andover,  Bangor,  East  Windsor,  and  New 
Haven.  The  number  who  completed  their 
education  in  these  four  institutions 


In  1840  WM 

81 

In  1847  was..... 

64 

"1841  " 

81 

"1848  "  

67 

««1842  " 

68 

"1849  " 

67 

"1848  " 

82 

64 

"1860  " 

6a 

"1844  " 

"1861  " 

"1845  " 

71 

"  1862  "  

58 

«1846  «* 

70 

"1863  «« 

46 

In  Lane  Seminary,  the  course  of  events  haa 
been  somewhat  different  during  the  period  of 
time  contemplated  in  the  above  tables,  but  on 
the  whole  aiscoura^ng.  In  this  seminary, 
the  number  completiug  their  education 


rnl840ira 

16 

In  1847  WM 

St 

** 1841  "  

12 

"1848  "  

2S 

"1842  "  

14 

"1849  "  , 

14 

"1843  " 

S8 

"1850  "  

18 

"  1844  "  

19 

"1861  "  

10 

««  1846  " 

«i&6a  " 

8 

"1846  " 

£8 

"1863  " 

8 

Take,  again,  the  operations  of  the  two  New 
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fiehool  Presbyterian  Seminanes  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  Union  and  Auborn.  Althongh 
the  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  city  has 
eontinaed  to  prosper,  the  Seminary  at  Aubnrn 
has  materially  decliued,  so  that  if  we  take 
their  joint  labors,  there  has  been  no  increase 
npon  the  field  where  they  operate.  The  num- 
ber completing  their  course  of  study  in  these 
two  seminaries, 


In  1840  wM 80 

"1841  "  67 

"1842  "  42 

"1843  " 42 

"1844  "  41 

"1845  "  37 

"1848  "  43 


In  1847  was 40 

"1848  "  89 

"1849  "  43 

"1860  "  41 

"1861  "  44 

"1852  "  48 

"1868  " oa 


The  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  given  in  the  *'  Home  and  Foreign  Record  " 
for  February  last,  since  the  year  1844,  range 
88  follows : — 


Int]iej«arl844 244 

"   "  1845 257 

"   "  1846 266 

"   "  1847 268 

"   "  1848 246 


In  the  TMr  1849 260 

"   "  1860 241 

"   "  1851 264 

"   "  1852 267 

"   "  1863 240 


This  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  give 
the  number  who  have  closed  their  studies  iu 
these  years,  as  in  the  previous  tables.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  theological  students  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Old  School  seminaries.  And 
although  there  is  little  actual  retrograde,  yet 
in  a  denomination  numberinj^  almost  3,000 
churches,  and  rapidly  extendmg,  it  is  but  a 
meagre  number  of  candidates  lor  the  sacred 
office.  In  connection  with  this  table,  the 
"  Record  "  says,  "  The  statistics  of  our  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  summon  the  church  to 
the  mercy-seat,  with  an  urgency  of  appeal 
which  no  intelligent  and  zealous  Christian  Will 
resist." 

The  statistics  now  given,  though  they  do 
not  cover  the  whole  field,  may  doubtless  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficulty  in  re- 
gard to  several  of  the  religious  denominations 
of  the  country,  to  present  the  results,  year  by 
year,  as  in  the  above  tables,  because  so  many 
of  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  not 
found  in  their  public  institutions.  Through- 
out the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
fields,  we  may  ascertain  very  accuratelv  how 
the  matter  stands,  by  studyiu/r  the  catalogues 
of  the  theological  schools.  But  the  general 
statements  which  are  made  on  this  subject  in 
the  publications  of  almost  all  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  land,  give  ample  proof  that  this 
downward  tendency  is  well  nigh  universal. 

The  following  table,  made  up  in  part  from 
the  census  of  1850,  and  in  part  from  statistics 
flrathered  still  later  by  the  several  religious 
bodies  to  which  they  refer,  is  designed  to  give 
a  complete  view,  as  fiir  as  po-asible,  of  the  re- 


ligious state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  churches  and  ministers : 

ChnrobflB.        Minlatezi. 

Methodist 12,484  10,280 

Baptwt 9,669  7,430       ' 

Presbyterian 4,639  8,76» 

Congreg&Uonal 1,071  1,687 

£pUco^ 1,860  1,660 

Roman  CathoUc 1,411  1,421 

Lutheran 1,205  66S 

Christian 607  498 

Quaker 715  »— 

UniverRAllst 494  

MoraTlan 831  

German  Reformed 260  273 

Dutch  Reformed 290  809 

Unitarian 244  202 

Hennoaite 400  260 

Jewish 31  — — 

8wedeuborg 15  — — 

Other  Sects 1,857  

While  in  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  bo- 
dies  there  seems  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
ministers,  in  most  of  them,  and  especially  in 
the  large  denominations,  there  is  a  very  senoua 
deficiency.  There  is  doubtless  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers,  who  are  not  included  in 
this  reckoning.  The  colleges  of  the  country, 
founded  as  they  are  upon  religious  principles, 
and  with  primary  reference  to  the  raising  up 
of  ministers,  have  always  supplied  themselves 
with  teachers,  mainly  from  the  ministerial 
ranks ;  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  in  this 
way  withdrawn  from  the  pastoral  office.  The 
religious  press  of  the  country,  also,  absorbs  no 
small  number  of  those  who  have  once  been 
settled.in  the  ministry,  vet  in  both  these  star 
tions  it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  have 
men  of  this  class,  so  that  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  demand.  Not  a  few 
also  are  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and 
their  names  may  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of 
the  denominations  to  wnich  they  belong ;  but, 
after  making  all  due  allowances,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  doubted  that  there  is  already  a  real 
deficiency  in  the  ministerial  supply.  The 
especial  cause  for  alarm,  however,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  I'he  tendency,  at  present 
is  clearly  downward,  and  unless  this  is  soon 
arrested,  it  will  entail  upon  the  churches  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  has 
now  become  one  of  such  growing  magnitude 
03  to  demand  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
efficiently  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  calls 
in  behalf  of  this  work  were  never  more  press- 
ing than  now.  Although  the  number  of  or- 
damed  ministers  employed  by  the  several  For- 
eign Missionary  Boards  in  this  country  is  not 
large,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  home  field,  yet  it  is  one  most  im- 
portant and  growing  item  in  the  demand  made 
upon  the  churches  in  this  country  for  ministe- 
rial education. 

The  amount  of  agency  exerted  by  education 
societies  in  this  country  in  the  work  of  train- 
ing up  men  for  the  ministry,  may  bo  judged 
of  by  reference  to  the  following  items :  Th« 
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American  Education  Society,  (including  the 
parent  society  at  Boston,  and  its  Presbyterian 
branches,)  since  its  formation,  in  the  vear 
1815,  has  raised  and  expended  in  the  \90tk  of 
ministerial  education  not  far  from  81,300,000. 
It  has  afforded  aid  to  4500  youn^  men  in  their 
course  of  education  for  the  mmistry.  llie 
amount  raised  by  this  society  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1654,  was  $38,914,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  assisted  for  the  same 
year  was  432. 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  since  its  formation  has 
sent  out  into  the  great  foreign  mission  field, 
not  far  from  325  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
140  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  About  one-third  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  of  New  England  at 
the  present  time  were  aided  in  their  education 
by  this  society,  while  more  than  one-third  of 
that  large  body  of  men  who  have  labored  so 
efficiently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way. 

The*  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  fOId  School,)  has  since  its  formation 
furnished  aid  to  about  2200  young  men.  How 
many  of  these  men  have  been  employed  in 
Foreign  and  Home  missionary  service,  we  have 
no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The 
amount  raised  by  this  Board,  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  ministerial  education, 
is  not  far  from  $35,000,  and  tlie  number  of 
young  men  now  assisted  yearly,  is  but  little 
less  than  400. 

There  is  also  an  Education  Society  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  same  great  work, 
but  the  exact  details  we  cannot  give. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  set  forth,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  churches  of  thi§  country  arc 
drawing  near  to  a  time  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment, unless  the  most  speedy  and  efficient 
measures  are  employed  to  change  the  present 
tendencies.  There  is  an  earnest  call  upon  all 
the  friends  of  Christ  to  look  above,  to  thp  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  entreating  him,  "that  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest" — 
Rev.  I.  N.  Tarbox. 

MIRUT,  or  MKEROOT :  Capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  30  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  revenue  collector  and  judge,  and 
the  headquarters  of  a  military  force  of  20,000 
men,  of  whom  about  3,000  are  Europeans. 
TTie  Church  Society  have  a  mission  there. 

MIRZAPORE :  A  large  and  flourishing 
town  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  dis- 
trict of  Mirzapore,  situated  on  the  south  pide 
of  the  Ganges,  about  30  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Be- 
nares. It  IS  one  of  the  largest  inland  trading 
towns,  and  has  long  been  the  grand  mart  for 
cotton.  The  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  60,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  district 
1,000,000.  The  I^ndon  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  labors  there  in  1838.  The  city 
was  then   comparatively  new,  and   occupied 


much  the  same  positiop  in  regard  to  trade  C)d 
commerce,  as  Benares  did  with  respect  to  re^ 
ligion. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
MEIHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH: 
This  Society  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Now 
York,  April  5,  1819,  the  following  persons 
being  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  formation,  viz., 
Messrs.  Frediom  Garretison,  SamxiU  Meruin^ 
Joshua  SouUf  Thomas  Masorif  Laban  Clarkj 
Seth  Crovxll,  Samuel  Hctre,  Thomas  Thcrp, 
and  Nathan  Bangs,  Four  of  this  venerable 
band  still  linger  among  us,  to  witness,  after  35 
years,  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  enterprise 
they  were  the  honored  instruments  of  inaugu- 
rating. The  General  Conference,  at  Baltimore, 
in  1820,  fully  endorsed  the  Society,  and  adopt- 
ed it  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  church. 

The  Society  embraces,  by  its  constitution, 
both  foreign  and  domestic  missions.  The  terms 
of  membership  are,  the  annual  contribution  of 
$2  to  its  funds,  or  the  contribution  of  $20  at  one 
time  constitutes  a  member  for  life.  The  officers, 
(except  the  corresponding  secretary,  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Conference,  and  a  vice- 
president  trom  each  of  the  annual  conferences,) 
are  elected  by  the  Society,  but  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcojwil  Church.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  is  under  the  direction 
and  control  ol  the  Board  of  Managers.  This 
Board  consists  of  32  managers  chosen  by  the 
Society,  together  with  the  president,  vice-pres- 
idents, secretaries,  and  treasurer;  and  all  or- 
dained Methodist  ministers,  M'ho  are  members 
of  the  Society,  are  ex-cfficio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Each  annual  conference 
has  an  auxiliary ;  and  auxiliaries  and  donors 
are  allowed  to  designate  the  mission  to  which 
their  contributions  shall  be  applied,  'i'he  an- 
nual conferences  are  divided  into  mission  dis- 
tricts, with  effective  superintendents,  and  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  district,  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  constitutes  a  General  Missionaty 
CCnimittee.  This  committee  meets  annually 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  Board  of 
Managers,  for  fixing  the  amount  to  be  drawn, 
and  in  the  division  of  it  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  minions.  This  committee,  also, 
in  concurrence  with  the  Board  of  Managers 
and  at  least  two  of  the  bishops  determine  what 
fields  shall  be  occupied  or  continued  as  fr.reign 
missions,  the  number  of  personi  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  amounts  to  be  ap])ropriated  to 
each.  The  same  comin  ittec  also  dt  ter mi  m«  the 
amount  for  which  each  bishop  may  draw  fop 
domestic  missions  in  these  tonferences  over 
which  he  presides.  But  in  the  interim  the 
Board  of  Managers,  with  the  bishop  in  charge 
of  the  work  proposed,  may  adi  pt  a  new  field, 
or  provide  fcr  any  unfon-cen  tmergeney,  not 
exceeding  $5,000.  The  Gencial  Committeo 
are  amenable  to  the  tjcneral  Conference,  to 
whom  they  are  required  to  make  full  n-portp  of 
their  proceedings.  Thire  are  a!so  eleven 
standing  committees,  and  rales  and  rpgabsiiODtf 
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prescribing  the  dnties  of  officers,  rmlating 
the  salaries  of  missionaries,  Ac.  The  Mission- 
ary Board  holds  their  regular  meetings  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  in  the  city  of  New  Tork. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1839, 
which  authorized  it  to  hold  property ;  and 
another  act  was  passed  in  1850,  by  which  it 
was  authorized  to  receive  legacies. 

The  mode  of  pioceeding  in  raising  funds  for 
the  support  of  missions,  the  reader  will  find 
fallv  described  in  the  article  on  Home  Missions, 
under  the  head  of  Methodist  Home  Missions. 
The  monejQp  appropriated  are  paid  out  to  the 
missions  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  and 
the  accounts  and  Touchers  are  returned  to  the 
treasurer  by  the  superintendent  of  each  mission. 
For  the  ri^ht  use  of  the  moneys  appropriated, 
the  Board  is  responsible. 

When  a  foreign  mission  is  anthcMrized,  the 
bishop  having  charge  of  foreign  missions  for 
the  time  being  appoints  the  missionary  or  mis- 
sionaries, making  nis  selection  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry  in  the  whole  church.  One 
of  the  missionaries  so  appointed  is  made  super- 
intendent of  the  mission,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, as  a  presiding  elder  to  his  district.  Thus 
each  mission  is  instantly  organic  on  the 
organic  principle  of  the  church  which  originates 
it ;  namely,  the  principle  of  a  responsible  super- 
intendent The  spiritual  and  disciplinary  ad- 
ministiution  of  each  foreign  mission  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bi^op,  aided  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary;  but  the  estimates 
for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion are  under  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  I'hus  the  spiritual 
afi^rs  of  the  mission  are  committed  to  the 
bishops  and  its  pecuniary  interests  exclusively 
to  the  Board.  If,  when  a  foreign  mission  goes 
into  operation,  the  missionaries  shall  find 
it  expedient  to  institute  schools,  or  employ 
helpers  or  colporteurs,  the  authority  of  the 
Board  must  be  nad  expressly,  both  as  respects 
the  persons,  their  salaries,  and  the  objects  con- 
templated, lliis  places  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  the  missionaries  upon  the  bishops, 
who  from  their  general  acquaintance  with  tne 
whole  ministry  in  the  church,  and  their  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  the  character  and  fitness  of 
any  minister,  can  put  their  hands  on  the  pro- 
per men ;  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  in  mak- 
ing the  appointments  is  wholly  independent  of 
I3ie  pecuniary  considerations  involved.  He 
selects  the  man ;  the  Board  provides  the  means 
to  meet  the  expenses;  and  yet  the  Board  is 
restricted  from  going  beyoud  the  general  ap- 
propriation or  credit  allowed  by  the  Gfiueral 
Miasionary  Committee  for  each  particular  mi»- 
tion  for  the  year. 

In  ail  this  movement  for  making  appropria- 
tions, raising  missionary  funds«  and  instituting 
vul  carrying  on  missions  at  home  and  abroad, 
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there  is  but  one  rq^lar  office  under  pay  of  the 
society  for  salary,  and  this  is  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  who  is  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  lie  is  allowed  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  to  keep  the  records,  to  take  charge 
of  business  matters  in  his  absence,  and  to  at 
tend  to  out-door  business.  In  like  manner  the 
Treasurer  is  allowed  a  clerk,  to  keep  the  books 
and  attend  to  the  proper  business  of  the  trea- 
sury; but  the  Treasurer  receives  no  pay  for 
his  own  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
which  this  society  received  at  its  inauguration 
in  1819,  yet,  at  its  anniversary  in  1820,  the 
amount  of  money  reported  was  only  ^823  04. 
The  amount  expended  was  $85  76.  The  next 
year  the  amount  reported  was  $2,328  76  ;  and 
the  expenditure  $407  37.  Indeed  it  then  seem- 
ed more  difficult  to  expend  than  to  collect, 
though  the  collections  were  sufficiently  smalL 
So  difficult  was  it  to  diffiise  the  missionary 
spirit  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
church,  that  the  bishops  seemed  afraid  to  select 
and  appoint  missionaries,  and  to  draw  on  the 
treasury,  so  that  from  the  time  of  its  organ iza* 
tion  to  the  year  1832,  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury was  reported  each  year,  though  the  great- 
est  amount  for  any  one  year  was  but  $14,176 11. 
From  that  time,  however, — which  was  the  year 
the  Liberia  Mission  commenced — it  has  gra« 
dually  increased  in  its  resources,  and  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  its  operations  by  taking  in 
new  fields  of  missionary  labor,  until  in  the  year 
1840,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $135,521  9*^ 
and  the  expenditures  to  $146,498  58 ;  while 
last  year  the  income  was  $339,072  06^  and  the 
disbursements  $288,506  88,  with  $50,000  in 
the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1854,  to  meet  the  demands 
on  the  society  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31. 
The  annual  income  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Home  Missions,  the  Society  has  established 
Missions  in  Africa,  China,  South  America,  and 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  particular 
notices  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  appro* 
priate  heads.  They  have  also  in  contemplation 
missions  to  Turkey  and  Hindodan^  for  which 
$12,500  have  been  appropriated. 

Up  to  1831,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  no  foreign  missions  except  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  lliat  year,  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  True,  the  Young  Men'$ 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  was  formed  at 
Boston,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  missionary 
work  in  foreign  countries,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  mission  to  Africa ;  and  the  same 
year  the  Boai^  ient  a  missionary  to  Afirica. 
The  Young  Mc.  ^  Society  afterwards  became 
an  auxiliary  of  tne  Board.  The  first  mission* 
ary  prayer-meetings  held  by  the  Methodists  of 
New  England  were  suggested  by  the  Yonng 
Men's  S^iety. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last  eaxsoB,  hta 
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12464  chnrch  edifices,  vaJned  at  $14,636,676, 
with  OD  aggregate  accommodation  for  4,209,333 
persons.    With  this  array  of  onmbers  and 
wealth,  it  may  be  asked  why  they  have  not  done 
more  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions?   To  this 
question  it  may  be  answered  that,  seventy-fiTe 
i^ars  ago  next  ChristmasHday,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Charch  in  the  United  States  had  no 
organized  existence.  The  charch  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1784.    IVerioos 
to  that  time,  there  were  aboat  13,000  Method- 
ists scattered  over  tiiis  country  and  the  Gana- 
das,  with  only  abont  100  licensed  preachers, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  ordained,  and  proba- 
bly not  a  single  chnrdi  edifice.    The  work  of 
the  chnrch,  from  its  first  ommization,  was 
essentially  missionary ;  bat  it  had  first  to  form 
a  body  from  the  materials  immediately  aroand 
it,  before  it  ooald  command  the  resources  for 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  distant  lands.    The 
first  30  or  40  years  after  their  orpmization 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  acquinng  a  com- 
monion  of  their  own.    Then  symptoms  of  ma- 
tarity  began  to  manifest  themselves ;  and  the 
want  of  the  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
well-organized   and    established  communions 
be^an  to  be  felt  and  expressed.    Hence,  cir- 
cuits b<^an  to  yield  up  their  towns  as  stations ; 
city  churches,  which  had  been  associated  as 
circuits  b^an  to  separate  into  distinct  charges; 
conferences  began  to  feel  the  need  of  schools 
and  academies,  and  colleges,  for  the  people 
bom  within  their  congregations  or  acquired 
from  without.    The  ChurGn  in  her  ^wth  had 
-arrived  at  that  state  when  these  institutions 
necessarily    arose  within    her  limits,  if  she 
meant  to  maintain  herself  in  the  execution  of 
her  mission.     And  some  thirty  years  a^o  she 
entered  formallv  into  the  modem  missionary 
•enterprise,  bv  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  first  formal  missionary  ^forts  were  neces- 
sarily directed  to  her  home  work,  and  she  did 
not  enter  upon  the  foreign  work  until  Fro- 
Tidenoe  called  her  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Liberia,  in  Africa.    Thus  growing  first  by 
spreading  among  the  people,  and  advancing 
into  new  countries,  and  then  coming  to  matu- 
rity by  beginning  to  grow  vigorously  and 
rapidly  within  herself,  she,  within  a  few  years 
past,  has  become  conscious  of  her  mature  and 
permanent  existence  in  the  land,  and  of  her 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  a  GhurcL  Taking 
the  whole  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  grown  in  70  years  from 
13,000  to  1 ,200,000  members,  besides  the  many 
thousands  that  have  died  during  that  time. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  Methodist  Church 
since  its  organization  has  been  one  of  unparal- 
leled growth  and  expansion;  and  its  whole 
attention  and  strength  have  been  employed  in 
advancing    to   its   present   maturity.     But, 
having  gained  that  maturity,  it  is  now  called 
to  wider  and  more  vigorous  action  in  the 
foreign  field. 


In  the  vear  1843— the  year  before  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Church — ^the  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  was  about  60 ;  with  5,085  mem- 
bers, of  whom  3,851  were  Indians.  The  amount 
collected  that  year  was  $109452,  and  the 
amount  expended  9145,035 ;  leaving  a  balance 
against  the  Sociel^  of  $35,583. 

After  the  division,  the  Mksionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  South, 
was  formed,  its  operations  being  conducted 
independently  upon  the  same  general  princi|deB 
as  the  original  Society. 

In  1846,  one  year  after  the  divisicm  was  con- 
summated, the  statistics  (for  Indians  and  Af- 
rica, as  bdbre,)  stood  thus : 

lOasioB'a.  MaaiVfl.  Lieome.    ficpmd. 

Veth.  E.  Chiireh S7        1,448      $89,5S8      $66,444 

"  "  Soath..38       S,68S        73,887  not  steted 


Totals 60       6,060    $168,196 

In  1854,  they  stood  as  follows : — 


IfethodUt  Qria.  Church 

HethodUt  E^is.  Chnrch  South, 

United 

berease  In  eight  yvan 


is 


44 

34 


78 


18 


I 

a 


2,412 
4,282 


6,644 


1,664 


$228,427 
168,03i 


$806,468 


$283,268 


The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcoiwl  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  April  5, 
1819,  to  January  1st,  1854  >— 

BeceiptB.  Expenditnreii. 

In  1820 $        823.04  $          86.76 

"1821 2,828.76  407.87 

"1822 2,647.39  1,781.4$ 

"1823 6,427.14  8,740.22 

"1824 8,680.92  4,9fl$.U 

"1826 4,140.16  4,701^ 

"1826 4,964.11  6,610.86 

"1827 6,812.49  7,879.43 

"1828 6,246.17  8,106.1$ 

From  1829  to  1838  (inclniiTe}.  498,407.49  466,638.23 

"     1839  to  1848          "         .1,106,123.84  1,604,62182 

In  1849 106,196.00  102.999.90 

"1850 107,836.73  100,988.6$ 

"1851 133,317.41  131,668.4A 

"1852 154,858.08  168,081.42 

^^"^J:i«« 1W^12 

In  1864 228,427.^       288,606.88 

^£ii2^  ifiZ;.!?!!'.!?}  ..n,«l|W4.38  $2,389,808.88 

Income  of  the  Missionftfy  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  from  the 
first  year  of  their  separate  organization  ; — 

For  the  jear  ending  Mar,  1846.. $  68.6^ 

"  "  "  "  1847 72,697 

«  "  "  «  1848 62,618 

"  "  "  "  1849 66,496 

"  "  "  "  1850 86,97$ 

"  ««  "  "  1861 ll$,8Qt 

"  "  "  «  1862 128.16$ 

"  "  «  "  1868 166,901 
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coatribated  hy  the  membera  of  tbe  Methodist 
E.  Ohorcb,  for  Home  And  Foreign  Hiaaiom, 
daring  the  put  34  years. 

la  the  address  of  the  Teacrable  Dr.  Btingg, 
at  the  opcaioK  of  the  oew  Miniott&rj  Rooma, 
ID  New  York,  he  stated,  that  from  a  cloae 
tutd  anxious  investigatioD,  he  was  satiaSed  that, 
Dp  to  that  time  there  had  been  at  home  and 
abroad,  at  least  60,000  pereona  converted  *" 
Qod  through  the  instrumentality  of  thia  sc 
e^,  Biciee  its  organi^tioa  To  God  be  ail  the 
glory. 


nsw  OF  FOBEioK  MiaatoNB. 

MMtiiM  Sfliapid  Ckurch. 


Among  the  Indiana  both  chnrchca  have 
MTeral  manual  labor  schools  and  four  or  Sve 
■^tDBcics,  not  inclnded  in  the  above  statistics. 
The  Ohorcb  Sonth  has  490  papils  id  her 
eoperior  schools. — Autkanlia :  Bangs  and 
SracKiAHD's  HUtoria  of  the  Mistiona  nf  the 
HeliodtM  E.  CkarAi  the  Amniai  Reporti  of 
both  societies ;  the  Chnstion  Advocate ;  and 
Mimrniary  Advocate. — Rev.  W.  Bctlso. 

HITIABO  :  A  small  island  in  the  South 
Bita,  belonging  to  tlie  Herve;  Islands.  Fop. 
100.  A  station  of  the  London  Hi^onary 
Sooietj,  with  one  native  tcAcher. 

M.OA :  One  of  the  Bucds  Islands,  a  groap 
of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

UOOBA  HAT  :  A  station  of  the  Gk«pel 
Propagation  Society,  32  miles  sooth-east  of 
Calcutta,  and  12  from  Barripore. 

UOKA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  on  the  Manritius,  aboot  12  miles 
from  Port  Louis.  Moka  is  well  adapted  as  a 
lite  for  a  permanent  mission  stalion.  It  occO' 
pies  the  oedtre  of  a  large  Malaga^  vill^, 
md  two  other  popdooa  villages  lie  a  lew 
miles  from  iL    The  land  is  ct^ble  of  a  high 


slate  of  cnltivation.  The  station  was  esta 
bliahed  for  the  beneBt  of  the  Malagasy  refu- 
gees.   (Se«  Mauritivi.) 

MOK  AU :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyao  Mis- 
siouacy  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island. 

MOLOKAI:  One  of  the  Bmaller  of  tha 
Saodwich  Islands  groop,  lying  to  tlte  north- 
east of  Maoi,  40  miles  long  by  7  broad,  broken 
by  numerons  deep  ravines,  with  little  level 
land ;  on  which  is  a  station  of  the  American' 
Board. 

MOLLAH  :  A  spintoal  and  jndicial  officer 
among  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  districts,  and 
13  therefore  a  superior  judge,  mider  whom  are 
the  cadia  or  inferior  jo^es. 

MOMBAS  :  SUtion  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  East  Africa,  ^tuated  on  a 
small  island  al  the  month  of  the  Taaca  river, 
near  the  coast  of  Zanzebar,  in  lat  4^  3.  It- 
has  the  ftiest  harbor  on  the  coast. 

MONGHIR;  A  celebrated  town  and^for- 
trcffl  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  situated  on  the' 
sonth  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  distant  from 
Calcatts  aboat  300  miles.  Population  30,000. 
Occnpied  by  the  English  Baptists  aa  a  station 
'-  1816. 

MONROVIA  :  The  capital  of  the  republic  . 
of  Liberia,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident Monroe.  It  is  a  place  of  growing  com- 
mercial importance,  occupied  as  a  misBion  by 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Uaioo. 

MONTEGO  BAY:  A  sUtion  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

MONTROBK  r  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Demerara,  W.  1. 

MONTSERRAT  :  A  fruitful  and  pleasant 
island,  aboat  20  miles  south-east  of  Antigua, 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  anif  vales,  with 
streams  of  water  and  a  generous  soil.    Pop. . 


to  all  those  sects  in  the  Levant  who  own 
ne  nature  in  Christ,  and  who  maiatain 
that  the  divine  and  human  natore  of  Jesus ' 
Christ  were  so  united  aa  to  form  but  one  na-- 
tore.  They  are  also  called  Jacobitet,  after  i 
Jacob  Baradieus,  who  restored  the  sect  after  . 
it  had  been  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Justin. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Afri- 
can, under  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  other  Asiatic,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 

MONASTERY  :  A  eoDVOat  built  for  the  > 
reception  of  monks,  mendicant  friars  and  nnnn, 

MOOLKY :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mission- . 
ary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara,  Hia> 
doetan. 

MORANT  BAT !  A  sUtion  of  the  Lon. 
don  MisMonary  SocieW  in  Jamuca,  W.  I. 

MOBEfTON  BAY"^:  An  extensive  granny  ■ 
district  in  Anstralia,  occupied  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Poreigo; 
Pirta. 
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MORETT-^MOSUL. 


MORBTY :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MORIAH : .  A  station  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, on  the  Island  of  Tobago,  W.  I. 

MORIJA  :  Station  of  the  French  Protesir 
ants  in  South  Africa,  160  mil«8  east  of  Gale- 
don,  amoi^  the  Bassoutos ;  commenced  1833. 
Inhabitant  4.000.  In  connexion  with  this 
station  are  280  villages,  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
which,  being  divided  into  28  districts,  are 
placed  under  the  instruction  oi  the  word  of 
God  by  native  teachers. 

MOBLEY:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Kafiraria,  South  Africa. 

MOSUL :  A  Walled  cit7  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  N.  lat  36o  20*  17" ;  E.  Ion.  43o  lO'  17 ". 
It  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  high  land,  that  generally  lies  some 
distance  back,  comes  down  to  the  river.  This, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  is  305  feet  broad,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  resting  on  21  boats, 
which,  during  the  season  of  high  water,  when 
the  river  is  sometimes  a  mile  wide,  is  detached 
from  the  opposite  shore,  and  lies  idle  along  the 
western  bank.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
river  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  at  its  ordi- 
nary height,  is  200  yards. 
'  Directly  opposite  Mosul,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  lie  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Nineveh.  These  were  first  accurately 
surveyed  by  Olaudiud  J.  Rich,  Esq.,  in  1820 ; 
and  in  1843,  Mens.  P.  E.  Batta  led  the  way  in 
their  excavation.  His  remarkable  discoveries 
at  Khorsabad  have  been  followed  by  the  bril-, 
liant  achievements  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Layard,  at 
Nimrood,  Khoyunjuk  and  other  points  in 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  population  of  Mosul  was  at  one  time 
estimated  to^  be  more  than  100,000,  but  does 
not  now  probably  exceed  one-third  of  that 
number,  if  it  amounts  to  that  8,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  nominally  Christians ;  the  rest 
are  Mohammedans,  with  the  exception  of 
about  150  families  of  Je?ro. 

The  nominal  Christians  belong  mostly  to 
three  sects,  viz. :  Chaldeans,  t.  e.  Nestorians, 
who  acknowledge  the  Pope;  Jacobites,  and 
paiMil  Syrians,  who  are  seoeders  from  the  Jar 
cobites.  Of  ^eee  sects  the  Chaldeans  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  A  few  Armenians 
and  others  reside  in  the  city,  but  not  enoogh 
to  deserve  a  separate  mention. 

The  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  langua^  in 
Mosul,  both  among  Moslems  a^  C^istians ; 
but  besides  this,  Kurdish  is  used  by  those,  who 
behmg  to  that  race,  or  have  much  intercourse 
with  it.  Turkish  is  the  government  language, 
and  is  spoken  by  those  who  transact  business 
with  the  authorities  ;  and  Fellahi,  a  dialect  of 
the  mo^n  Syriac,  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  in  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  is  the 
language  of  the  Christian  villages  around  Mo- 
sul, though  it  is  not  much  used  among  the 
Christians  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Mosul  is  very  hot,  the  tfaor* 


mometer  averaging  67.80  Fahr.  for  the  entiM 
year.  lu  summer  it  rises  to  115^  or  117<^  in 
th£  shade,  and  in  winter  does  not  usually  aisk 
below  30^.  At  one  time  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  average  temperature  of  35  consa* 
cutive  hours  was  102<3.  But  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air,  the  city  is  considered 
healthy,  notwithstanding  so  mgh  a  tempe- 
rature. 

The  principal  crops  in  the  vicinity  are  wheat 
and  barley.  Bice  is  brought  from  the  valleys 
of  Kurdistan,  while  its  mountain  sides  supply 
the  city  with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  grapea» 
Figs  came  mostly  from  the  mountains  of  Sin- 
jar,  in  Mesopotamia.  Palm  trees  flourish  in 
the  plain  near  Mosul  to  some  extent  The 
olive  grows  in  the  gardens;  also  pistachio 
nuts  and  other  fruits.  Beets,  turnips,  the  egg 
plant,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetable 
are  abundant ;  but  barmia  (hibiscus  escnleD 
tus) — called  in  the  United  States  okra — ^may 
be  said,  par  excellence,  to  be  the  vegetable  of 
the  region. 

The  missionary  field  of  which  Mosul  is  the 
centre  extends  from  Mardin  to  Bagdad  and 
includes  within  its  boundaries  Jebel  Tour,  ^e 
stronghold  of  the  Jacobites,  which  covers  an 
area  of  1400  square  miles,  the  whole  region  of 
the  Yezidees  extending  from  Jebel  Singar  oa 
the  west  as  far  east  as  Sheikh  Adi  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Kurdistan ;  a  large  part  of  the  couatcy 
of  the  mountain  Nestonans,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Chaldeans  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Tdkeit  one  of  thehr 
largest  villages,  about  9  miles  from  Mosul,  coo- 
tains  5,000  inhabitants,  and  Elkosh  3,000  more. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  40,000  nomi- 
nal Christians  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  speak 
the  FellahL  ^  Some  of  the  villages  to  the  eaat 
of  Mosul  are^  inhabited  principally  by  the  Ja- 
cobites. 

The  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Rome  have 
been  in  this  region  for  centuries,  not  preadking 
the  Gospel,  but  straining  every  nerve  to  induoe 
the  oriental  churches  to  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
and  whenever  they  have  succeeded  th^  have 
only  removed  the  people  further  from  Oospel 
infloenoes,  though  the  change  efi^cted  has  not 
been  so  radical  as  to  remove  all  ds^ger  of  re- 
turn to  a  purer  faith;  a  r^nlt  which  their 
tyrannical  measures  in  some  instances  fiivoia 
rather  than  retards. 

The  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  sent  out  by  the 
American  Episcopal  Chureh,  visited  Mosul  in 
1838,  on  his  tour  of  exploration  through  Tar- 
key  and  Persia.  But  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries who  resided  here  were  Dr.  A.  Grant 
and  Rev.  A.  K.  Hinsdale,  who  occupied  thia 
as  an  outpoet  of  their  mission  to  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  in  1841.  Rev.  0.  C.  Mitchell  had 
died  on  the  way  at  the  village  of  Mnshtafia,  near 
Mardin,  June  27tL  Mis.  Mitchell  lived  to 
reach  Mosul,  but  died  there  July  12,  5  days 
after  her  arrival ;  when>Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  were 
themselves  prostrUed  by  disease.    Thus  wee 
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tiie  miflsion  bapdzed  in  8iifiMo|^  at  the  oataet 
On  Mr.  Hinsdale's  reoovery  nothing  bat  his 
Ignorance  of  the  Arabic  prevented  his  laboring 
at  OBoe  among  the  Jacobitesy  who,  hard  press- 
ed by  the  Papists,  were  eager  for  instruction. 
Providence  at  this  time  sent  to  his  aid  a  Jacob- 
ite ecclesiastic  from  Malabar,  who,  educated  in 
the  English  College  at  Cottayan,  was  on  his 
way  to  be  ordained  bishop  by  the  Patriarch 
at  Mardin.  He  preachea  the  Gospel  in  the 
ehuFches  and  had  much  religions  intercourse 
with  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
1842,  Bev.  Thomas  Laurie  and  wife  joined  the 
'mission ;  but  on  the  17  th  of  the  following 
month  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  called  to  his  res^ 
leaving  the  mission  even,  weaker  than  it  was 
before. 

The  massacre  of  the  Nestorians,  in  1843, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  more 
exclusively  to  Mosul,  and  **  a  great  door  and 
effectual  was  opened  to  them,  but  there  were 
jnany  adversaries."  The  opposition,  however, 
did  not  originate  so  much  among  the  people 
themselves  as  fix>m  men  who  came  from  Chris- 
tian lands,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  labors  of  evangelical  Protestants. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  all,  the  truth  was  made 
known,  and  agitation  only  stimulated  investi- 
gation. One  man  at  least  gave  delightful  evi- 
dence that  he  was  taught  of  God,  and  others 
were  intellectaally  convinced,  if  not  savingly 
converted.  But  the  trials  of  the  mission  were 
not  yet  over.  On  the  morning  of  December 
16,  death  removed  Mrs.  Laurie  from  among 
them ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1844,  the 
little  band  was  again  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Grant,  the  pioneer  of  the  enterprise  ;  but 
net  till  the  Bev.  Azariah  Smith,  M.D.,  had 
l>een  sent  to  minister  to  his  last  hours,  and  aid 
the  survivors  by  his  practical  faith  and  devot- 
ed spirit  The  early  history  of  this  mission 
ironld  thus  seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  record 
.of  the  death  of  its  members ;  but  the  field  was 
w>  full  of  promise  that  the  survivors  would  not 
iiave  left  it»  nor  would  the  Board  have  recall- 
ed them,  but  for  the  published  intention  of  the 
American  Episcopalians  to  occupy  the  field. 
Yielding  to  their  prior  claim,  the  missionaries 
reluctantly  turned  away  from  this  interesting 
field  on  the  22d  of  October,.  1844. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  Episcopal  church 
were  never  carried  out,  and  for  5  years  Mosul 
nsceived  only  brief  visits  at  distant  intervals 
from  Bev.  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Sandfeczki, 
English  miffiionaries  to  the  Jews  in  Bagdad. 
The  report  of  the  piety  of  the  solitary  dimple 
.  left  th^  led  to  tne  visit  of  Messrs.  P^ms 
.  and  Stocking,  in  May,  1849  ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  November  following,  Bev.  J.  E.  Ford,  of 
Alqppo,  came,  and  remaited  till  April  10th, 
1850 ;  and  before  he  left,  the  Bev.  D.  W. 
Marsh  entered  on  his  labors  (March  20)  in 
very  encouraging  circumstances.  Bev.  W. 
F.  Williams  and  family  joined  him  May  16, 
1851»  and  oo  November  3,  a  little  chnrdi  of  8 


members  was  formed,  which  we  hope  is  okily 
the  germ  of  better  things  to  come.  Bev. 
Henry  Lobdell,  M.D.,  joined  the  mission  May 
8, 1852,  and  the  latest  accounts,  though  theg^ 
tell  the  usual  tale  of  persecution  from  the  pa- 
pists, leagued  with  the  civil  government,  yet  indi^ 
cate  a  preparation  for  an  extensive  reformation, 
which  may  take  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 
The  political  power  of  the  nominal  Christiana 
in  this  region  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
larffer  communities  nearer  the  capital.  The 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  much  more  accessible 
than  elsewhere,  and  both  these  things  encour- 
age us  to  hope  that  there  are  glad  tidings  soon 
to  issue  from  Mosul,  to  all  who  love  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

For  more  extended  notices,  see  Mmtonary 
Herald,  1839,  seq. ;  Riches  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Kurdistan;  Laurie's  Dr.  Urant  and 
the  Mountain  Nestorians,  &c,  &c. — Bev.  T. 
Laubie. 

Present  Condition  and  future  prospects  <if  the 
Assyrian  Mistion — Rev,  Mr  Marsh  to  the  author. 
— *'  The  field  of  the  Assyrian  mission  includes 
the  city  of  Diarbekir  on  the  north  with  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  Mardin  with  20,000,  Jezi- 
rah  with  7,000,  Mosul  with  45,000,  Arhil  with 
perhaps  10,000,  and  Bagdad  with  its  60  or 
70,000.  It  includes  a  population  of  some 
70,000  Christians,  (beside  a  much  larger  Mo9- 
lem  population,)  of  whom  about  35,000  are  of 
JacoDite,  20,000  of  Nestorian,  and  15,000  of 
Armenian  origin.  But  from  these  three  sects 
large  numbers  have  become  papal — say  of  the 
Nestorians  17,000,  of  the  Armenians  5,000, 
and  of  the  Jacobites  3,000,  making  the  papal 
element  over  one- third.  Of  course  these  num- 
bers are  only  approximate,  but  they  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  best  authorities,  though  based 
upon  a  separate  estimate.  The  strength-  of  the 
Jacobites  is  in  Jebal  Tour,  or  between  Mardin 
and  Jezirah,  near  the  middle  of  the  field.  The 
strength  of  the  pnpal  Nestorians  is  upon  the 
plain  east  of  Mosul;  that  of  the  Armenians  of 
our  field  at  Mardin  and  Diarbekir.  There  are 
some  Jacobites  in  the  whole  field,  but  almost 
no  Armenians  in  the  southern  part  and  almost 
no  Jacobites  in  the  northern. 

"  Stations  are  established  at  Diarbekir  and 
Mosul,  undoubtedly  the  best  points  for  tho 
present  Churches  have  been  formed  at  each 
of  these  places,  consisting  now  at  Mosul  of  12 
members,  at  Diarbekir  of  11.  The  average 
attendance  for  a  few  months  past  at  the  fullest 
Sabbath  service  has  been  at  Diarbekir  over 
100,  and  here  over  30.  There  is  a  flaurishing 
school  for  boys  at  Diarbekir,  and  also  one  for 
girls,  so  promising  that  we  have  applied  for  a 
female  teacher*  from  America.  There  are  in 
the  schools  at  Mosul  over  80  learning  to  read. 
There  are  schools  also  at  Hince,  near  Diarbe- 
kir, and  at  Naherwan  and  Jezirah. 

"  At  Diarbekir  the  great  present  want  is  a 
force  upon  the  spot  to  cherish  the  little  church 
and  to  guide  and  encourage  the  work.    Wo 
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have  been  obliged  to  abandon  that  station 
with  little  present  prospect  of  occupation  be* 
fore  at  least  next  spring.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  more  promising  point  was  ever  tempo- 
rarily abandoned  by  missionaries  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board.  It  will  be  supplied  with  native 
helpers  who  will  sustain  preaching,  but  it 
needs  at  least  three  missionaries.  The  occa- 
sion of  leaving  that  point  has  been  detailed  in 
letters  to  the  rooms  to  which  you  doubtless 
have  access.  The  station  remained  half  man- 
ned till  the  health  of  Mrs.  Dumnore  failed,  and 
should  Mr.  Walker  be  left  alone  there  a  simi- 
lar result  must  inevitably  ensue.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  interior  sta- 
tions we  are  cut  ofif  from  the  refreshment  of 
occasional  intercourse  with  travelers,  and  at 
Diarbekir  there  is  no  consular  protection. 
We  need  the  prayers  of  Christians  that  mis- 
sionaries may  be  supplied  for  and  protected 
in  Diarbekir. 

''  So  long  as  stations  are  half  manned,  the 
work  must  be  expected  to  languish ;  and  ctU 
Western  Asia  is  half  manned.  All  the  mem- 
bers sympathize,  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
division  into  missions,  we  are  one  body  in 
Christ.  So  long  as  the  Armenians  are  neg- 
lected and  left  to  perish,  while  calling  to 
American  Christians  for  help,  we  are  left  un- 
heard to  plead  from  a  greater  distance  for 
wants  less  obvious,  requiring  a  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  faith. 

"The  great  want  at  Mosul  and  for  the  As- 
syrian field  is  a  seminary  for  young  men  to 
train  up  preachers,  to  awaken  mind,  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  sending  to  Beirut,  where,  by 
the  distance  from  his  house,  in  case  a  bov  turns 
out  ill,  the  evil  is  greatly  increased.  For  this 
we  have  urged  the  sending  out  of  additional 
missionaries.  But  how  shall  they  get  here  ? 
They  have  a  gauntlet  to  run.  When  Dr.  Lob- 
dell  came,  the  wants  of  Aintab  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly pressing,  that  a  petition  and  most 
ui*gent  entreaties  were  used  by  tiie  natives  to 
detain  him  there.  We  are  glad  that  that  rob- 
bery of  our  field  was  not  consununated.  Had 
Dr.  Lobdell  known  that  the  Committee  at 
home  would  acquiesce  in  his  stay  there,  he 
would  have  remained.  £  only  allude  to  this 
to  show  that  the  apathy  of  the  American 
church,  in  leaving  that  great  Armenian  field 
without  any  adequate  supply  of  laborers,  crip- 
ples us.  We  want  the  attention  of  American 
Christians  drawn  to  their  suicidal  policy  of 
neglecting  vast  immortal  interests,  whose  mo- 
mentous issues  eternity  alone  can  compute. 
How  many  a  wealthy  family  is  being  ruined, 
especially  in  its  younger  branches,  by  the 
hoarded  manna  !  How  many*I  know  person- 
ally, training  up  children  in  tlie  worship  of 
mammon,  bowing  down  to  the  golden  calf ! 
Alas  !  though  that  manna  would  be  bread  of 
life  to  many  famishing  ones  here,  it  comes  not ! 
We  want,  and  mast  have  for  the  success  of  our 
work,  the  sober,  prayerful  attention  of  Chris. 


tians  to  the  feebleness  of  their  efforts.  For 
want  of  one  more  man,  in  raising  the  timbers 
of  a  house,  the  joists  and  beams  fell  back,  and 
crushed  many  of  those  toiling  tiieir  utmost 
Is  it  wise — is  it  prudent,  to  leave  a  few  labor- 
ers to  die  with  over-work  ? 

*'  The  occupation  of  Mardin  is  dairatle,  ex- 
eeedinglv  desirable,  provided  we  have  faiUu 
Some  Christians  seem  to  think  that  we  are  to 
wait  till  Satan  comes  crouching  to  us,  laying 
down  his  arms,  and  offering  us  the  keys  of  his 
strongholds.  He  has  been  forced  to  this  in 
some  cities  of  Western  Asia ;  but  shall  we 
leave  Afaese  other  cities  till  they  throw  down 
their  battlements  and  urge  us  in?  Faith  is 
the  great  wcmt^  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  suffer  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.  We  want  such  a  mighty  moral  move- 
ment behind  us,  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  are 
borne  on  to  new  efforts  as  by  some  silent  gulf- 
stream  flowing  from  our  native  land.  If 
America  were  only  enlisted  for  our  saccess^ 
and  following  us  with  eager  wishes,  as  gen- 
erals and  soldiers  were  followed  to  the  halls  of 
Montezuma,  then  they  would  not  withhold 
their  reinforcements,  nor  that  best  of  all  gifts, 
their  prayers, 

"  As  to  the/tt/ure  prospects  of  our  work,  my 
impression  is,  that  if  tnis  effort  making  in 
Western  Asia /a?/  noir,  a  century  will  not  see 
it  renewed  under  such  promising  au^icea. 
If  it  fail,  it  can  only  be  from  the  storms  of  low- 
ering war,  which  seems  not  at  all  probable,  or 
Irom  the  dcadness  of  the  American  church. 
Were  the  American  church  now  to  call  ua 
back,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  break  the 
silence  of  ages  and  rise  like  mufSed  Samuda 
to  reproach  us.  The  very  stones  would  cry 
out. 

"  Ultimatelyt  these  efforts  cannot  fall.  Un- 
less God's  promises  are  a  fable, — unless  Chri&^ 
tianity  is  a  delusion,  and  God  himself  a  being 
indifferent  and  neglectful  of  his  creatures,  this 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  cannot  return  void. 
With  rapt  anticipation  we  watch  the  great 
changes  bursting  upon  the  world — ^the  opening 
seals  of  the  vision  of  the  church  militant  aud 
millenial.  The  day  seems  at  hand  for  Moslems 
to  accept  ('hrist.  At  our  dispensary  we  shun 
not  to  point  them  to  the  great  Physician. 
Thev  listen  with  respect  to  that  noir,  for  which 
our  blood  would  readen  these  streets,  were  they 
what  they  were  twenty  years  since.  Their 
spirit  is  broken  ;  they  expect  the  downfall  of 
their  religion.  Their  expectation  upon  this 
point  is  in  advance  of  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  be  wise  upon  what 
God  has  sealed ;  but  we  wait  in  hope.  Hope 
thrills  in  our  hearts  and  rises  to  full  assurance. 
Let  the  cannons  roll  on ;  let  swords  gleam  and 
drip,  and  the  spears  and  chariots  of  war.  The 
King  of  manv  crowns  is  marching  forth.  We 
expect  the  fall  of  distant  Home ;  and  that  fall 
will  make  freemen  of  her  slaves  here.  Our 
hearts  anticipate  glad  things.    We  rejoice  in 
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the  God  of  onr  salvatioiL    With  sincere  es- 
teem, your  brother  iu  Christ, 

**DwioHT  W.  Maksh. 

"  Mosul,  3%  8, 1854." 

MOTEER  :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MOTITO  :  A  station  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants  among  the  Bechaanas  of  Soath  Af- 
rica, 9  miles  south-west  of  Old  Lattikoo,  and 
about  19  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  colony. 
It  has  five  out-stations.  Rev.  J.  Fredoux,  the 
missionary  at  this  station,  has  married  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Ber.  Robert  Moffat,  of  the 
Kuruman. 

MOUNT  COKE :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Kafiraria. 

MOUNT  VAUGHAN :  A  station  of  the 
Episcopal  Board,  at  Cape  Palmas,  West  Af- 
rica. 

MOUNT  ZION  :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

MUFTI :  The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  or  primate,  of  the  Mussulman  religion. 
The  authority  of  the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  for  eren  the  Sultan  himself, 
if  he  will  preserve  anv  appearance  of  religion, 
cannot,  without  first  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
any  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as  inflict  any 
corporeal  punishment  When  the  mufti  comes 
into  his  presence,  the  grand  seignior  himself 
rises  up  before  him.  Yet  the  grand  seignior 
appoints  him  to  office,  and  the  honors  paid  to 
him  have  become  little  more  than  form.  If 
the  Sultan  does  not  like  his  decision,  he  dis- 
misses him  and  appoints  another. 

MUSSULMAN  :  A  professor  of  the  ro- 
Bfrionof  Mohammed. 

MUTTRA :  A  celebrated  citv,  of  great 
antiquity,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  30  miles  N.N.E.  from  Agra, 
and  80  miles  S.S.E.  from  Delhi.  Population, 
80,000,  of  whom  about  one-eighth  are  Moham- 
medans. Mr.  Philips,  of  the  English  Baptist 
Mission,  removed  to  this  place  in  1844. 

MYNPURIE  :  A  station  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  in  Northern  India,  40  miles  west 
of  Futt<?hgurh. 

MYSORE  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  Southern  Hinaostan,  near 
the  western  coast,  to  the  north-west  of  Ma- 
dura. It  is  also  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

NAGBRCOIL:  A  town  in  Southern 
India,  in  the  Travancore  district,  a  little 
north-west  of  Cape  Comorin.  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

NAGPORE :  A  large  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  the  capital  of  the  Boonsia 
Mahrattas,  lat.  20©  9'  N.,  long.  79°  11'  E. 
It  is  elevated  4,104  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in 
the  hot  season,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
other  stations,  the  night  being  almost  invaria- 
bly cool  and  pleasant ;  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
%on,  it  ifl  80  cool  as  eometimes  to  produee  boat 


frost  and  ice.    Population  in  1825, 115,000 
A  station  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

NAIN  :  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Labrador. 

NANKING  :    The  capital  of  the  Kiang 
su  province,  and  former  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Yangtsz-kiang,  in  lat  32^  N.,  and  long.  119° 
B.    (See  China.) 

NAMAQUALAND  :     See  Africa,  South- 

NARSINGUARCHOKE  :  A  stetion  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Bengal. 

NASSAU :  The  capital  of  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  W.  I.,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  A  station  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gk»pel. 

NASSUCK  :  A  large  town  and  place  of 
pilgrimage  on  the  Go(&very,  principally  in- 
habited by  Brahmins.  Population  m  1820, 
30,000.  Near  Nassnck,  the  seat  and  centre 
of  Brahminism  in  the  Deci^an,  are  extensive 
Buddhist  excavations,  which  extend  round  a 
high  conical  bill,  five  miles  from  the  town,  with 
many  Buddhist  figures  and  inscriptions,  with- 
out the  slightest  Hindoo  vestiges.  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

NATAL :  The  colony  of  Natal  lies  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  between 
the  latitudes  of  3lo  31',  and  28^  south.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Tukela, 
which  divides  it  from  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
Zulu;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Umzimkulu, 
separating  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Amfr- 
ponda ;  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Quathamba  range  of  moun- 
tains. Its  length  is  about  180  miles,  and  its 
width  125  miles.  The  white  population  of 
Natal  at  present,  November  1853,  is  estimated 
at  10,000;  most  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  England  since  1845.  The  colored  popu- 
lation, Zulus  (or  Zulu  Kafircs,  as  they  are  some- 
times called),  is  about  120,000.  Most  of  them 
Are  remnants  V)f  tribes  which  originally  occu- 

Sied  this  territory,  but  were  concmered  and 
ispersed  by  the  tyrant  Chaka.  When  the 
British  established  their  authority  in  Na- 
tal, multitudes,  from  all  sides,  returned  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  for  protection.  Mos^ 
however,  have  come  nrom  tne  country  of  rhe 
Amaznlu  within  a  few  years  past,  and  the 
number  of  refugees  is  increasing.  Natal,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  in  a  state  of  quiet 
and  safety,  though  apprehensions  have  been 
entertained  by  some  that  Umpandi,  the  present 
King  of  Amazulu,  would  invade  the  colony. 
These  fecos,  fbr  the  most  part,  are  now  laid 
aside ;  for  Umpandi,  with  his  present  force  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  Boers  who  are 
settiing,  without  his  permission,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  his  territoir.  So  numerous  havo 
been  the  refugees  from  nis  dominion,  that  it  is 
donbtfril  whether  the  tyrannical  chidf  can  mas- 
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ter  more  than  60»000  warriors.  Ufakn,  the 
king  of  the  Amaponda,  is  more  pacific  than 
most  of  the  Kafire  ohiefs,  and  endeavors  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  white  neighbors. 
He  is  far  more  powerful  than  Umpandi,  and 
commands  an  army  of  80,000  fighting  men. 
The  natives  of  Natal  are  split  np  into  nnmer- 
ons  petty  tribes,  each  tribe  havmg  a  chief  of 
its  own,  who,  however,  is  amenable  to  British 
authority.  Constant  jealousies  and  animosities 
exist  amon^  these  tribes,  and  nothing  but  fear 
of  the  English  Government  prevents  them  from 
destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  this  colony  dwell  on  locations 
assigned  them  by  Government,  and  over  each 
location  is  placed  a  white  magistrate,  to  keep 
order,  to  collect  the  annual  tax,  which  is  seven 
shillingsper  hut,  settle  their  numerous  disputes, 
&c.  When  cases  presented  by  the  natives  are 
not  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  magistrates, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
Lieut.  Governor  of  the  colony. 

Natal  Harbor. — The  coast  is  skirted  by  a 
dense  "  bush,"  or  forest  of  thorn  trees,  vines, 
and  brambles,  and  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
b  relieved  only  by  the  mountains  of  silvery 
spray  which  indicate  the  mouths  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers.  The  only  elevated  and  striking 
object  is  the  bluff ^  a  rocky  promontory,  desig- 
nating the  entrance  to  the  port.  At  its  foot 
is  a  great  sand  bar,  the  dread  of  all  comers  to 
Natal,  and  the  chief  barrier  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Natal  are 
exertinff  themselves  to  construct  a  break- 
water far  enough  into  the  sea,  not  onlv  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  waves,  but  to  check 
the  drifting  of  the  sand  into  the  harbor. 

D*  Urban. — ^An  hour's  walk  or  ride  from  the 
harbor,  in  an  ox  waeon,  through  the  sand, 
brings  one  to  the  onnr  seaport  town  in  this 
colony,  which  is  called  D'Urban,  in  honor  of 
8ir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  The  streets  of  this 
town  which  were  laid  out  by  the  Dutch  at  ri^ht 
angles,  are  wide  and  convenient  for  tradmg 
with  large  wagons,  but  intolerably  sandy. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  one  story  high,  and 
made  of  "  wattle  and  daub  " — that  is,  long 
sticks  woven  together  between  posts  and  plas- 
tered with  mud.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
long  gross.  Some  nice  brick  buildings  are 
now  going  up,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  is  rapidly  improving.  The  Weslevans, 
the  largest  religious  society  in  Natal,  have 
here  two  houses  of  worship,  one  for  the  whites, 
and  one  for  the  colored  population.  The 
Episcopalians,  the  Congregationdists,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also 
their  sanctnaries.  New  churches  for  the  troops 
are  about  to  be  erected,  at  an  expense  of  £10,- 
000.  The  people  of  D'Urban  are  mostly  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  But  few  among  them 
are  wealthy.  Some  of  the  oldest  residents  in 
the  colony,  who  occupy  farms,  are  agricultur- 
Ssts  or  graziers,  possess  larj^e  herds  of  cattle, 
apd  are  in  coxnfortable  circumBtaDces.    The 


Natal  Bay  abounds  in  fish,  with  whidi  the 
market  of  D'Urban  is  supplied ;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  good  beef,  pork,  mutton,  venison, 
and  fowla  D'Urban  sufiers  for  the  want  ot 
ffood  water.  All  that  is  suitable  for  drinking 
IS  brought  in  hogsheads  from  the  Uniqui 
river,  wnich  is  aTOut  three  miles  distant,  or 
caught  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  when  it 
rains.  The  water  of  the  wells  is  brackish, 
and  induces  cutaneous  diseases.  This  deficien- 
cy of  ffOod  water,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  rem- 
edied Dv  turning  the  Uniqui  river  across  the 
long  fiat  on  which  the  town  is  built  The  ex-' 
periment  will  doubtless  be  made  if  Natal  con- 
tinues to  prosper.  D'Urban  is  a  place  of 
great  importance,  as  all  the  trade  with  the 
tribffl  on  the  northern  borders  of  Natal  passes 
through  it,  and  most  of  the  trade  with  the 
Dutch  farmers  over  the  Quathamba  Moun- 
tains, and  beyond  the  Orange  river,  amount- 
ing to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in 
D'Urban,  and  are  well  conducted.  There  is 
also  a  day  school  for  children,  supported  by 
government  Intemperance  and  horse-racing 
are  quite  prevalent 

Pietermaritzburg, — ^The  town  next  in  import- 
ance to  D'Urban  in  Natal,  is  Pietermaritx- 
burg,  or  Petermauritsburg,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  is  about 
50  miles  from  D'Urban,  situated  in  a  large 
valley  nearly  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  streets, 
tike  those  of  D'Urban,  are  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  are  broad,  and  ^aded  on  each  side  bv 
large  and  beautiful  trees.  Water,  which 
never  fails  in  the  driest  season,  is  conducted 
throufl^h  the  streets  on  each  side,  from  which 
every  nouse  may  be  supplied,  and  every  garden 
irrigated.  The  Lieut  Governor  of  the  colo- 
ny, nis  Secretary,  and  other  chief  officers  of 
Government,  have  their  residence  at  this  place. 
Elxtensive  barracks  have  been  erected  for 
British  soldiers,  and  part  of  a  regiment  is 
quartered  in  them. 

The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, Wesleyans  and  Catholics  have  tneir 
houses  of  worship.  A  large  and  flourishing 
school  is  suppoxled  by  Government  Three 
papers  are  published,  the  "Independent," 
''  Government  Gazeteer,"  and  "  Witness  for 
the  People."  The  morals  of  this  place  are  far 
in  advance  of  those  in  D'Urban,  and  for  health- 
fulness  of  climate  and  beauty  of  appearance, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  lo(»dity  in  the  col 
ony. 

The  trade  of  Pietermaritzbnrg  is  principally 
with  the  Dutch  farmers  who  come  fh)m  beyond 
the  Quathamba  Mountains,  some  ten  days' 
journey  with  the  ox  wagon,  and  exchange 
their  ivorv,  wheat,  and  wool  for  groceries^ 
clothing,  &c 

Scenertf — Climate — ProspetU  of  the  Cchny,-^ 
Natal  is  preeminent  for  the  beanty  of  its  laod- 
Bcapes.    Along  the  coast,  the  sorfiMie  is  fsr 
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the  most  pert  level ;  but  inland,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  15  miles,  rouged  in  the  extreme. 
A  chain  of  high  table  lands  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  colony,  intersected  by  nnmeroos 
rivers  which  have  worn  deep  chasms  to  the 
low  coantry.  During  June  and  July  (the 
winter  months^  the  natives  burn  off  the  long 
grass,  and  the  nills  and  valleys  assume  a  dark 
and  moornful  aspect.  But  in  Septemb^  and 
October  the  rain  descends  copiously,  and  the 
whole  country  is  covered,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  a  carpet  of  green.  The  scenerv  is  then 
truly  magnificent  Natal  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  Africa. 
The  tops  of  the  Quathamba  Mountains  are 
supposed  to  afford  a  cooling  medium  for  the 
hot  winds  which  come  from  the  interior,  and 
hence  Natal  is  exempt  from  that  debilitating 
atmosphere  which  is  the  scourge  of  other 
warm  climates.  The  Natal  climate  is  mild 
and  temoerate,  the  atmosphere  delightfully 
clear,  and  those  noxious  vapors  which  prove 
no  unfavorable  to  health  ana  longevity  at'De- 
lagoa  Bay,  on  the  Gaboon  and  Zanzibar  coasts, 
are  here  unknown.  During  the  summer,  the 
heat  is  seldom  so  great  as  to  render  out-of> 
door  labor  oppressive;  and  in  winter,  it  is 
rarely  cold  enough  to  render  a  fire  necessary. 
It  is  the  united  testimony  of  foreign  residents, 
that  this  colony  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
diseases  which  are  common  in  their  father- 
lands. In  no  English  colony  exist  in  a  greater 
degree  the  elements  of  prosperity,  viz.,  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  labdr,  fertility  of  soil, 
plenty  of  food,  healthfulness  of  climate,  &c. 
Natal  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  but  recently 
that  the  tide  of  immigration  has  turned  to- 
wards its  shores.  But  from  what  has  been 
fdreadjT  seen  of  the  production  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, nee,  coffee,  inaigo,  wheat,  barley,  and 
corn,  of  her  wool  ^wing  districts,  and  her 
animal  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  increasing  exports  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  trade  and  industry,  and  thus  the 
colony  will  ere  long  be  filled  with  Europeans. 
— 'Bxv.  JosiAH  Ttlbb,  missionary  to  the  Zulus, 
abridged  from  Vie  Puritan  Recoraer. 

NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS :  See  Samoa, 

NAZARETH  :  One  of  forty  native  Chris- 
tian villages,  formed  in  Tinnevellv  by  the  Na- 
tive Philanthropic  Society,  in  order  to  shelter 
converts  from  persecution.  Also,  a  station  of 
the  Moravians  m  Jamaica,  W.  L 

NEGAPATAM :  A  town  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  district  of  Tanjore,  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  British  collector  for  the  district, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
162  miles  south  by  east  from  Madras.  The  na- 
tive town  is  extensive  and  irregular,  and  on  its 
north  side  there  is  a  remarkable  ruin  of  very 
massive  brick  masonry,  about  80  feet  high, 
called  bv  mariners  the  Chinese  Pagoda.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Jain  temple.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

NEGOMBO :  A  town  on  the  west  coast  of 


Ceylon,  20  miles  north  from  Colombo.   A  sta- 
tion of  the  Weslevan  Missionary  Society. 

NEGROES  :  the  term  Neero  is  the  Span- 
ish  and  Portugese  word  for  black.  The  Ne- 
gro race  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  commences  at  the  Great  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  extending  southerly  to  about 
20°  of  south  latitude,  and  embracing  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  continent. 

The  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Negro  are  black ; 
hair  black  and  woolly ;  skull  compressed  later- 
ally and  in  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and 
slanting;  cheek  bones  prominent;  jaws  nar- 
row and  projecting ;  up{Mer  front  teeth  oblique ; 
chin  receding;  eyes  prominent;  nose  broad, 
thick,  flat ;  lips  very  thick ;  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  flat ;  knees  turned 
in,  toes  turned  out.  The  stature  and  physical 
strength  are  equal  to  the  European.  Many  of 
them  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
useful  arts  and  cultivation. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation  ever 
possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to 
invent  an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  this  was 
probably  true;  but  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  discovered  a 
tribe  in  Western  Africa,  named  Vet,  which 
poaaess  a  well-constructed  written  language, 
with  books,  the  invention  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber still  living,  which  presents  a  case  as  re- 
markable as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  Cher- 
okee alphabet  Among  the  Negro  race  there 
is  a  great  va^ety,  greater,  perhaps,  than 
among  anj  other  family.  For  accounts  of  the 
civil,  social,  and  reli{pous  condition  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  of  missions  among  them,  see 
Western  Africa,  Gaboon,  Fernando  Po, 
YoRUBA,  and  Liberia. 

NELLORE :  A  sUlion  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mission,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Jaflha. 
Also,  a  large  cit^  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Camatic  m  Bengal — ^the  principal  sta^ 
tion  of  the  Teloogoo  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

NELSON  :  A  town  in  New  Zealand,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  Tasman's  Bav,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  middle  island,  with  a 
population  of  2,100  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
extremely  pretty,  situated  on  a  small  plain  suiw 
rounded  by  lofty  hills.  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful. It  18  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

NENGENENGE :  Station  of  the  Amerir 
can  Board  at  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

NESTORIANS:  Nestorius,  from  whom 
comes  the  name  Nestori^ns,  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Anti- 
och,  **  esteemed  and  celebrated,"  says  Neander, 
**  on  account  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  his  life 
and  the  impressive  fervor  of  his  preaching." 
He  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
426.  Possessed  of  an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  he 
wais  wanting  probablv  in  that  prudence  and 
moderation  oy  which  his  zeal  should  have  been 
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governed ;  and  while  his  intemperate  efibrts  to 
suppress  rarious  heresies  provoked,  his  unguard- 
ed language  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of 
some  who  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  or  as- 
pired to  his  position.  C;pil  of  Alexandria 
became  his  fierce  antagonist,  and  Nestorius 
was  soon  himself  accused  of  heresy ;  first,  in 
denying  that  Marv  was  the  mother  of  God, 
and  second,  in*  holding  that  there  were  two 
persons  as  well  as  two  natures  in  Christ  He 
denied  both  the  charges,  as  they  were  brought 
against  him ;  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  tmrd 

feneral  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  and  was 
anished  first  to  Arabia,  and  then  to  Lvbia, 
and  finally  died  in  Upper  Egvpt  His  ihends 
denied  the  fairness  of  nis  trial,  and  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation,  and  his  opinions  were 
warmly  defended,  especially  among  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  East  The  flourishing  school  for 
the  education  of  divines  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  which  many  Persian  youth  resorted, 
became  eminently  the  seat  from  which  the  sect 
extended  into  Persia.  This  school  was  broken 
up  on  account  of  its  Nestorianism  by  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  in  489,  but  the  consequence  was 
only  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Nisibis,  where 
it  could  fully  develop  itself  under  the  Persian 
government,  and  where  for  many  years,  Bar- 
sumas,  a  ssealous  Nestorian,  had  been  bishop. 
Having  now  its  principal  seat  in  Persia,  the 
sect  was  fostered  by  the  rivalry  existing  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Persia  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  on  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of 
Belencia,  a.  d.  496,  Babieus  (or  Babacus)  a 
Nestorian,  was  chosen  his  successor.  He  de- 
clared himself  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and  held 
a  synod,  or  council,  a.  d.  499,  at  which  the 
whole  Persian  church  professed  itself  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Nestorian  party. 

From  A.  D.  485  to  a.  d.  640  the  Nestorians 
were  under  Persian  authority,  generally  favor- 
ed, but  sometimes  persecuted.  From  640'  to 
1257  they  were  suDject  to  Arabian  caliphs. 
In  1258,  on  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  the 
ffrandson  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tartars.  The  patriarchs  resided 
at  Seleucia  until  a.  d.  762,  when  Bagdad  be- 
coming the  capital  of  the  Saracenic  empire ;  it 
became  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
DOW  took  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Babylon  and 
Bagdad. 

"  The  Nestorians,"  says  Mosheim,  (EcHist., 
vol.  I.  p.  93,)  "  after  they  had  obtained  a  fixed 
residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the  head 
of  their  sect  at  8eleucia,  were  as  successful  as 
they  were  industrious  in  disseminating  their 
doctrines  in  the  countries  lying  without  the 
Roman  empire.  It  appears  from  unquestion- 
able documents,  still  existing,  that  there  were 
nttmcrous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in 
India,  in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in 
otlier  countries,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  of  Seleucia  during  this  (the  6th)cen- 
tury."  Of  the  7th  century  he  says,  (Ec.  Hist, 
vol.  I.  p.  i99,)  **  The  Christian  religion  was,  in 


this  centurv,  difibsed  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries. 
In  the  east,  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propa- 
gate it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India,  among 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting 
the  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  A  sia.    In 

fiarticular,  the  vast  empire  of  China  was  eo- 
ightened,  by  their  zeal  and  industry,  witb  the 
light  of  Christianity." 

At  this  time,  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Nestorians  had  schools,  some  of  which 
were  quite  celebrated,  designed  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  education  of 
ecclesiastics.  "  Previous  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  caliphs,  the  Nestorians  had  become  widely 
extended.  They  occupied,  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  Christian  sects,  the  region 
which  forms  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  in 
all  parts  of  which  they  had  churches.  They 
were  Dumerons  in  Armenia,  Meaopotamift,  and 
Arabia.  They  had  churches  in  oyria  and  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  They  had  churches 
among  the  mountains  of  Malabar  in  India. 
They  had  numerous  churches  in  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Mount  Imaus,  and  beyond,  through  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  even  in  China  itself.  The  names  of  twen- 
ty-five metropolitan  sees  are  on  record,  which 
of  course  embraced  a  far  greater  number  of 
bishoprics,  and  still  more  numerous  societies  or 
churches." 

But  at  this  time  Christian!^,  as  exhibited 
in  the  lives  of  its  professors,  had  lost  not  a 
little  of  its  purity  and  its  power ;  and  even  if 
we  suppose  the  Nestorians  to  have  beoi  more 
correct  in  doctrine  and  more  Christian  in  life 
than  other  sects,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the^  published  the  pure  Gospel,  or 
that  they  exhibited,  generally,  the  light  of  a 
holy  life.  Of  the  tenth  century  Mosheim  says, 
'*  All  are  agreed  that  in  this  century  the  state 
of  Christianity  was  everywhere  most  wretched, 
on  account  of  the  amazing  ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  superstition  and  debased  morals  of 
the  age,  and  also  from  other  causes."  Early  in 
the  eleventh  century  a  Mogul  prince,  in  Cathay, 
(the  northern  part  of  China)  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Nestorians,  and  perhaps* 
taking  the  name  of  John  upon  his  baptism,  ne 
was  called  Presbjyter  John,  or  Prester  John. 
Under  this  name  nis  successors  became  widely 
known  and  celebrated.  The  last  of  this  race 
of  Christian  kings — Christian,  with  their  sub- 
jects, in  name,  doubtless  much  more  than  in 
reality — ^was  slain  by  Gengis  Khan,  about  the 
year  1202.  Gengis,  who  had  a  Christian  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Prester  John,  and  several  of 
his  successors,  appear  in  some  measure  to  have 
favored  the  Christians,  of  whom  numerons 
bodies  were  still  scattered  over  all  northern 
Asia  and  China.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Mohammedanism  had  been  gaining  not  only 
in  Persia,  but  upon  all  the  countries  west  of 
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Mount  Imans  where  the  NeBtorians  commenced 
their  mi88ioDai7  labors.  After  the  descendants 
of  Gengis  hod  extended  their  conquests  and  a 
branch  of  the  family  had  overthrown  the  Ara- 
bian caliph  and  destroyed  Bagdad,  one  of  them 
became  a  Mohammedan  and  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter persecution  of  the  Christians.  About  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  sword  of 
Tamerlain  completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  Tartar  churches,  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tianity was  fully  crushed  in  the  principal  seat 
of  its  life  and  power.  A  little  earlier  than 
this,  in  1369,  the  descendants  of  Grengis  Khan 
were  expelled  from  China  by  a  revolt  of  the 
native  Chinese ;  about  the  same  time  Bomish 
missionaries  were  banished,  and  the  Nestorians, 
though  permitted  to  remain,  suffered  under 
inauspicious  circumstances,  and  their  numbers 
gradually  diminished.  Still  a  metropolitan 
was  sent  to  China  in  1490,  and  some  bishops 
in  1502.  But  when  papal  missions  were  resum- 
ed in  China,  in  the  sixteenth  centunr,  the 
missionaries  stated  that  they  could  find  no 
distinct  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
Thus  the  Kestorian  church,  once  so  extended, 
whose  missions  in  Central  Asia  were  continued 
from  an  early  period  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  been  crushed  at  its  centre,  bv  Mohamme- 
dan power,  and  has  gradually  died  out  in  more 
distant  regions,  in  great  measure,  doubtless,  be- 
cause of  its  want  of  true  Christian  vitality.  For 
three  centuries  past  it  has  been  shut  out  mostly 
from  the  Christian  world,  and  degraded  in  its 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condi- 
tion. During  this  period  defections  have 
taken  ^lace  from  time  to  time,  growing  out  of 
dissentions  among  themselves  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Nestorians  have  submitted  to  the  Po^  of 
Home.  These  are  governed  by  a  patriarch 
appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  constitute  what  is 
caUed  the  Chaldean  church.  The  orthodox 
Nestorians,  if  this  title  may  be  thus  used,  are 
reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  perhaps  80,000, 
about  40,000  inhabiting  the  plain  of  Oroomiah, 
in  the  western  part  of  Persia,  and  about  the 
same  number  the  Koordlsh  mountains  between 
Persia  and  Turkey.  Their  patriarch,  Mar 
Shimon,  resides  in  the  mountains. 

I1ie  mountain  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Nestorians  of  Koordistan  are  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged ;  in  some  cases  almost  inaccessible. 
Having  but  small  patches  of  arable  land  the 
people  subsist  mostly  from  their  flocks,  and  are 
miserably  poor.  In  the  rudeness,  wildness,  and 
boldness  of  their  character  they  resemble  their 
Koordlsh  neighbors. 

The  city  of  Oroomiah,  the  ancient  Theharma, 
the  reputed  birth-p]ace  of  Zoro&ster,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful,  fertile  plain,  about  40  miles  in 
length,  and  in  its  broadest  portion  20  miles 
wide.  The  staple  productions  of  this  plain 
are  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  vine. 
It  abounds  also  in  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
and  has  naturally  one  of  the  finest  climates ; 


yet  artificial  causes,  particularly  the  

used  to  irrigate  tlie  fields  and  gardens,  pro- 
ducing not  only  a  great  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, but  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
make  it  unhealthy,  particularly  to>  foreigners. 
The  city  contains  a  population  of  about 
25,000,  of  whom  less  than  1000  are  Nestorians,- 
but  the  Nestorians  are  numerous  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  plain,  and  most  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
number  of  this  people  on  the  plain,  Mr.  Per- 
kins gave  in  1843  as  between  tnirty  and  fort^ 
thousand.  These  ^*  partake  much,  in  their 
manners,  of  the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  the 
Persian  character.  By  the  side  of  their  rude 
countrymen  from  the  mountains,  though  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  stock,  they  appear  like 
antipodes." 

As  Christians,  up  to  the  time  when  missjon- 
arv  operations  were  commenced  among  them, 
a  few  years  since,  the  Nestorians,  though  they 
mi^ht  have  a  name  to  live,  were  dead.  Their 
religious  belief  and  practices  were  more  sim- 
ple and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Oriental 
Christian  sects.  They  abhorred  all  image 
worship,  auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  ot 
purgatory,  and  many  other  corrupt  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Papal  and  GrecK  churches. 
Though  not  free  from  errors  and  superstitions, 
their  doctrinal  tenets  were  generally  correct, 
and  the  Scriptures  were  fully  acknowledged  as 
of  supreme  authority.  But "  the  life  and  power 
of  Christianity  had  departed.  Scaroelv  a  symp- 
tom of  spiritual  vitality  remained."  They  clunj; 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  forms  of  theii' reli- 
gion. Many  of  them  would  rather  die  than 
violate  their  periodical  fasts,  which  are  very 
numerous,  covering  nearly  half  the  whole  year. 
Tet,  even  their  most  intelligent  ecclesiastics 
seemed  to  have  hardly  anj  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  regeneration.  Lying  and  profaneness 
seemed  universal,  and  intemperance  existed  to 
a  fearful  extent  "  Education  was  at  an  ebb 
almost  as  low  as  vital  religion.  None  but 
their  ecclesiastics  could  read  at  all,  and  but 
very  few  of  them  could  do  more  than  merely 
repeat  tiieir  devotions  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
while  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  knew  any 
thing  of  the  meaning."  There  was  among 
them  little  if  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
preaching  ;  their  public  services  consisting  of 
chanting  the  Scriptures  and  their  prayers  in 
ancient  Syriac,  a  languajp;e  which  but  few  of 
the  priests,  and  none  of  the  people,  under- 
stana.  Very  little  attempt  had  been  made  to 
reduce  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Nesto- 
rians to  writing,  and  the  printing-press  was 
unknown  among  them.  What  few  books  they 
had,  and  they  were  very  few,  were  manuscripts 
in  the  ancient  Syriac,  a  dead  language. 

The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  church  require 
celibacy  in  all  the  episcopal  orders  of  the  clergy, 
t. «.  all  from  the  bishop  up ;  lower  orders  may 
marry.  They  reckon  nine  ecclesiastical  orders, 
viz.,  sab-deacon,  reader,  deacon,  priest,  arch- 
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deacon,  bishop,  metropolitan,  catholokos,  and 
patriarch ;  but  two  or  three  of  these  are  now 
little  more  than  nominal.  Monasteries  and 
convents  do  not  exist  among  them.  "They 
have  no  relics  such  as  are  common  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {ifestorians 
and  their  Ritval,  Vol.  II.  p.  136),  yet  "  they 
believe  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  virtues ;"  and 
they  invoke  the  virgin  and  the  saints,  asking 
for  their  prayers  to  Christ  They  have  no 
pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  are 
much  opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross, 
which  they  venerate  highly.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  is  uBod  in  baptism  and  in  prayer ;  a  cross 
is  eneraved  over  ihe  low  entrances  of  their 
churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and 
the  priests  carry  with  them  a  small  silver 
cross,  which  is  often  kissed  by  the  people. — 
Misgionary  Herald  for  August,  1838 ;  Dr. 
OrarU's  rfedorians ;  Mosketm  and  Neander*s 
Church  History ;  Badger's  Nestorians  and  their 
Ritual,  Vol.  II.  pp.  132-6. 

MISSION. 

American  Board. — In  the  spring  of  1830, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  D  wight,  while  on  an  ex- 
ploring missionary  tour,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
Prudential  Committee  of  Uie  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
visited  the  Nestorians.  Th^  foun^  it  not  safe  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  Koordish  mountains, 
but  spent  a  few  days  at  Oroomiah,  and  became 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  church,  and  satisfied  that  a  favorable  open- 
ing for  missionary  effort  was  there  presented. 
Their  report  led  to  the  formation  of  the  mission. 
In  January,  1833,  soon  after  the  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prudential  Committee,  Mr.  Justin 
Perkins,  then  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  was 
appointed  to  commence  the  mission.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  him  the  main  object  of 
the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "  enable  the  Nestorian 
church,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a 
commanding  mfiuence  in  the  spiritual  regener- 
ation of  Asi&J'  Considering  the  past  history 
of  that  church,  its  present  state,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  embraced  in  it,  it  was 
hoped  that,  brougnt  again  to  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  power  of  truth  attended  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  members  of  that 
church  would  again  become,  not  only  them- 
eelves  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficient  laoorers  in  the  great  work  of 
building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  sailed  from  Boston, 
Bept  21, 1833.  The  Committee  had  not  been 
able  afl  yet  to  find  a  physician  for  the  mission, 
and  it  was  not  thongnt  best  to  delay  their  de- 
parture on  that  account,  as  Mr.  Perkins  could, 
while  waiting  for  a  colleague  at  Constantino- 


ple, avail  himself  of  facilities  which  he  might 
there  find  for  acquiring  the  langua^  of  tha 
Nestorians.  They  reached  Constantinople  on 
the  21st  of  December,  and  on  the  17th  of  May 
following,  feeling  constrained,  without  waiting 
longer  for  associates,  to  proceed  on  their  way, 
they  sailed  for  Trebizond,  the  port  on  the 
Black  Sea  from  which  their  land  journey 
must  commence.  They  left  this  place  on  the 
16th  of  June ;  but,  owing  to  the  incursions 
of  Eoordish  robbers  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, they  were  much  detained  and  annoyed  on 
their  journey,  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuit* 
ous  route  through  Russian  provinces,  and  did 
not  reach  Tabreez  until  the  28tii  of  Augast. 
Sir  John  Campbell, .  British  ambassador  at 
Tabreez,  to  whom  Mr.  Perkins  had  written, 
stating  their  detentions  and  perplexities,  sent 
a  courier  to  meet  them,  and  also  a  kind  of  lit- 
ter borne  by  mules,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mrs.  Perkins  (who  had  been  brought  by  hard- 
ships into  a  critical  state  of  health,)  with  a 
supply  of  provisions.  The  next  day,  Augnst 
2l8t,  they  were  also  met  by  Dr.  Reach,  the 
physician  of  the  British  embassy,  whose  kind 
regard  for  their  welfare  had  brought  him  about 
sixty  miles,  that  he  might  render  them  assist- 
ance. . 

As  no  European  readed  at  Oroomiah  it  vras 
not  thought  prudent  for  Mr.  Perkins  to  pro- 
ceed there  until  he  should  be  joined  by  an  asso- 
ciate, and  he  resolved  to  remain  at  Tabrees. 
Anxious,  however,  to  be  making  all  possible 
progress  in  acquiring  the  modem  Syriac  lan- 
guage, he  went  to  Oroomiah  in  October,  ac- 
companied by  Bev.  Mr.  Haas  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  was  residing  at  Tabrees, 
to  procure  a  teacher.  He  obtained  Mar  (bish- 
op) Tohannan  to  return  with  him  to  Taoreea 
as  his  teacher,  and  the  bishop  took,  as  his 
" servant"  and  companion,  priest  Abraham,  an 
intelligent  young  man',  who  became  fr^m  the 
first  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  helpers  in 
the  mission. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1835,  Dr.  Grant,  leaving 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  a  circle  of 
warm  friends  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton with  his  wife  to  join  this  mission.  They 
reached  Tabreee  Oct.  16.  After  resting  a  few 
days  Dr.  Grant  proceeded  to  Oroomiah  to  make 
airanffementa.  Comfortable  houses  were  soon 
provided,  and  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mr. 
Perkins  arrived  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Grant. 
The  first  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians  had 
now  reached  their  destination,  and  their  com- 
ing was  greeted  by  the  people  with  great  cor* 
diality.  Dr.  Grant's  professional  character 
served  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  |^ov* 
emor,  and  the  Nestorian  bishops  and  priests 
at  once  gave  them  their  cordial  co-opotttion 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary  labors^ 
regarding  them  not  as  rivals,  but  as  coadjutors 
with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction 
and  improvement  among  the  people.  A  school 
was  soon  projected  for  educating  teachers  and 


Abraham  tiudor  the  snperrUioii  of  Mr.  jPerkios. 
It  was  cummcnced  od  the  18th  of  Jaa.,  183G, 
with  seven  pupile  from  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  11  boordiiig  Bcholan  were  received  from 
abroad.  Among  the  papiU  were  three  deacooa 
and  ODe  priest.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these 
new  farora  conferred  upon  their  Christian  sub- 
jects excited  the  jealous;  of  the  Mohammedans, 
who  resentfull;  asked,  "  Aro  we  to  be  pa 
bv  ?"  and  t«  quiet  their  miada  Dr.  Grant 
obliged  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to 
leaching  a  school  of  Mussulman  bojs. 

la  preecuting  some  view  of  the  sabseqnetit 
histoiy  and  the  success  of  the  mission  thus 
commenced,  a  topical  and  not  a  chronolt^ical 
airaotcement  will  be  followed.  The  enhjoined 
table  will  show  what  laborers  have  been  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  mission,  who  of 
these  laborers  have  deceased,  and  who  have 
returned  to  their  native  land.  Mr.  Merrick 
accompanied  Dr.  Grant  to  Tabreez  in  1S35,  t« 
GommeDce  an  experimental  mission  among  the 
Mobammedaos  of  Persia.  He  resided  some 
jears  at  Tabrcez,  but  no  such  promise  of  use- 
nlaess  was  rouod  as  to  warrant  the  contiou- 
ancc  of  a  distinct  mission,  and  in  1641  he  re- 
moved to  Uroomiab.  Id  1845  he  returued  to 
the  United  States. 

mssioNjutr  laborebs  prok  the  vnm 

WHO  DAVK    BEEN   COKNKCTRD   WITB 
TOKIAK   HIHSION. 


ObjKt  ainud  ai—Cobpeniion  of  Ecdamtia. 

—From   the  commenccmeat  of  the  missioa 


lunity  without  seriously  disturbing  tha 
existing  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  mi». 
sioDariea  have  not  sought  to  form  a  new  Chrift- 
tisQ  community,  bat  tu  bring  individuals,  both 
among  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  common  people, 
to  a  tall  and  saving  knowledge  of  tbe  truth, 
hoping  that  such  a  change  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  grace  of  God  as  should  cause  the 
forsaking  of  lalse  doctrines,  so  far  as  such  were 
held,  the  laying  aside  of  whatever  was  super- 
stitious or  unscriptural,  and  the  establishing  of 
a  pore  church  upon  existing  foundatioiis.  It 
seemed  at  least  best  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  forming  new  churches  to  be  de- 
cided bv  time  and  providential  circunutanccs. 
There  has  been  the  more  reason,  and  tha 
encouragement,  for  pur^ng  such  a 
course,  from  the  fact  that  man/  of  the  leading 
ecclesiastics,  so  far  from  setting  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  missionaries  and  to  their  in- 
structions, as  has  been  done  so  generally  among 
tbe  Armenians  and  the  Gree)^  have  been  de- 
cidedly friendly,  and  in  not  a  few  instances 
have  earnestly  cooperated  in  every  eflbrt  to 
elevate  and  ewin^iee  the  people.  The  four 
bishops  on  the  plain,  Mar  Tonannan,  Mar  Elias, 
Mar  Joseph,  and  Mar  Gabriel,  exhibited  friend- 
,  and  a  disposition  to  favor  the  objects  of 
tbe  miffiioo  from  the  Srst,  and  the  missionaries  . 
early  mode  it  an  object  of  special  attention  to 
instruct  and  benefit  these  and  other  ecclesias- 
The  four  bishops  named  were  placed  in 
lation  of  boarding  pupils  to  the  mission, 
and  for  several  vears  the  three  first  received 
daily  instruction  in  a  theological  or  Bible  class, 
forming,  with  some  priests  aud  other  promising 
voung  men,  the  firat  class  in  the  seminary. 
They  were  also  soon  employed  as  native  help- 
ers to  the  missioD,  and  as  early  as  1841  Ur. 
Perkins  speaks  of  some  of  the  ccclcsiastica  as 
enlightened,  and  we  trust  really  pious." 
Thev  not  only  allow  ub  to  preach  in  Uieir 
hurcnes,  but  urge  us  to  do  so ;  and  are  for- 
ward themselves  in  every  good  word  and 
work."  It  is  an  important  fact  that  through 
the  schools  which  have  been  established,  almost 
the  entire  education  of  ecclesiastics  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 

Britiih  and  Russian  pToUetioa—Kindjtta  o/ 
BritiA  officiait. — The  kindness  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  to  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1835,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Ellis,  British  Ambassador  4c 
Persia,  the  missionaries  asked  and  obtuned 
from  him  Englisb  protection,  and  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  suite  ever  extended  to  them  all 
possible  kindness.  When  tbe  English  embos^ 
ithdrawn  from  Persia,  viOi  a  prospect 
■  in  1639,  the  missionaries  applied  for 
protection  to  the  Bossian  consutgeueral  M 
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Tabreez, 'who  cheerfdllj  ^Te  them  paflsports, 
and  took  other  measures  to  insm^  their  safety, 
and  for  many  years  Russian  protection  was 
extended  to  them.  In  1851,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  British  Consul  at  Tabreez,  Bri- 
tish protection  was  again  solicited,  and  at  once 
granted.  The  many  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Btevens  has  manifested  the  kindest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  mi^onaries,  and  has  ren- 
dered  them  assistance,  ban  here  only  be  alluded 
to,  but  are  worthy  of  most  grateful  notice,  as 
are  also  the  self-sacrificing  and  earnest  efibrts 
made  in  behalf  of  sufiering  native  helpers  of 
the  mission  during  recent  difficulties  in  the 
mountains,  by  Col.  Williams,  British  Commis- 
Bioner  for  settling  the  boundary  between  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  Persian  officers,  also,  have 
often  manifested  much  readiness  to  afiford  pro- 
tection and  preyent  violence  and  wron^  from 
Zoein^  ecclesiastics,  Jesuit  or  Nestorian,  as 
at  times  from  rude  and  abusive  Moham- 
medans. 

The  Pres&— Trancing, — ^When  the  mis- 
eionarics  commenced  their  labors  at  Oroomiah 
they  at  once  felt  the  want  of  a  press  and  a 
printer.  Very  few  books  were  to  be  found 
among  the  people,  and  these  were  in  a  lan- 
guage not  understood.  Excepting  the  Psalms, 
the  mission  had  discovered  in  1838. but  one 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
that  was  in  three  or  four  separate  volumes, 
the  property  of  different  individuals.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  printed 
the  Gospels  in  the  Nestorian  character,  but 
scarcely  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Acts  and 
of  the  Epistles  could  be  found,  and  none  of  the 
Book  of  Revelations  in  that  character.  Much 
delay,  however,  was  experienced  in  finding  a 

Srinter.  At  last,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1840, 
[r.  Breath  sailed  from  Boston,  taking  with 
him  aB.  iron  press,  constructed  of  so  many 
pieces  that  it  could  be  transported  on  hone- 
back  from  Trebizond  to  Oroomiah.  He  reached 
Oroomiah,'  Nov.  17th,  and  the  press  was  im- 
mediately put  in  operation,  exciting  great  in- 
terest among  both  Nestorians  and  Mohamme- 
dans. 1 ,600  volumes,  and  3,600  tracts,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  510,400  pages,  were  reported  as 
having  been  printed  in  1841.  In  1843  a  new 
font  of  type,  cut  and.  cast  expressly  for  the 
diission,  modeled  after  the  best  Synac  manu- 
scripts, was  forwarded  from  the  United  States. 
The  printing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1850, 
had  amounted  to  6,228,200  pages.  Probably 
more  than  2,000,000  of  pages  have  been  print- 
ed since  that  time. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1836,  the  mis^ 
sionaries  commenced  the  great  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  modem  Syriac,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Nestorians.  In  1846 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem  Syriac  in  parallel  co- 
lumns, was  carried  through  the  press.  Near 
the  close  of  1852,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
in  a  language  which  the  people  could  under* 


stand.  The  Old  Testament  has  been  printed 
like  the  New,  with  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  in  parallel  columns,  and  thus  the 
living  and  life-giving  Word  of  God  is  going 
abroad  among  the  people  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  "  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were 
bom,''  though  a  few  years  since,  that  was  not 
a  written  language.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress also,  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest,  and  other 
valuable  religious  books  are  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  montli- 
ly  paper, "  The  Bays  of  Light,"  has  been  pab- 
lishea,  containing  a  great  amount  and  variety 
of  valuable  reading  matter.  Thus  a  literature 
has  been  already  created  for  the  Nestorians. 
Small,  indeed,  as  yet,  if  we  except  the  Bible, 
which  alone  ia  not  small ;  but  of  immense  va- 
lue, and  steadily  increasing. 

Schools. — In  the  mean  time  the  schools  estab- 
lished have  been  raising  up  a  community  of 
readers.  Mention  has  alr^v  been  made  of 
the  opening  of  a  seminary  for  the  education 
of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1836.  The  next  Sabbath  the  pu- 
pils requested  permission  to  attend  the  EiUglish 
worship  of  the  mission,  and  this  they  continued 
to  do  with  much  interest  For  some  years 
this  seminary  was,  of  course,  in  an  incipient 
state,  giving  instruction  only  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge ;  but  it  had  from  the  first,  dea- 
cons, and  priests,  and  bishops  among  the  pu- 
pils, and  was  gradually  rising  in  its  character 
as  a  literary  institution.  There  were  50  pupils 
in  1838.  Early  in  1841  the  school  was  re- 
organized and  improved ;  the  qualifications  for 
admission  were  raised ;  the  primary  depart- 
ment was  excluded,  and  a  better  system  of 
instraction  was  introduced.  The  two  teachers 
were  **  deacons  from  the  mountains,"  and  were 
''among  the  best  scholars  of  the  nation."  The 
number  of  pupils  was  thus  for  a  time  dimin- 
ished, but  soon  increased  to  more  than  the  for- 
mer number.  In  1845  it  was  again  entirely 
re-organized,  with  the  design  to  ''i^uoe  its 
numbers,  make  the  instmction  more  systematic 
and  thorough,  and  exert  a  stronger  retigious 
influence  over  the  pupils ;"  and  in  1846  it  was 
removed  from  Oroomiah  to  Seir,  the  health 
retreat  of  the  mission.  It  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  for  good,  and  has  been  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  people — ^the  desire  to  obtain  admis- 
sion having  De«n  often  very  great.  In  1852. 
the  report  gives  40  as  the  number  of  students 
"  of  whom  30  are  hopefully  pious."  Regular 
instraction  in  theology  is  now  given  to  the 
most  advanced  class.  One  of  the  pupils  **  ia 
designed  to  succeed  the  present  bishop  of  the 
largest  diocese  in  Oroomiah ;  several  are  from 
mountain  districts,  and  one  from  Bootan,  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  field." 

In  March,  1838,  a  female  boardinj^-Bchool 
was  commenced  in  the  mission  premiaeB.  A 
few  girls  had  previously  been  in  the  seminary, 
and  m  some  village  schools,  already  commenc- 
ed, but  the  idea  of  female  education  was 
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itrao^e  to  the  Neetoriaiis,  and  until  aboat 
this  tune  the  miasionarieB  had  not  ventnred  to 
commenee  a  school  exclusiyely  for  girls,  feat' 
ing  it  mi^ht  excite  prejudice.  Now  the  Nes- 
torians  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  had 
learned  to  confide  in  them,  and  seemed  fully 
prepared  to  sustain  such  a  measure.  The  ec- 
clesiastics connected  with  their  families,  were 
active  in  recommending  it,  and  the  mission- 
aries at  once  looked  upon  this  femide  school, 
in  which  there  were  some  16  girls,  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  departments  of  their  work. 
Since  1843,  this  school  has  been  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fisk,  from  Shelburn, 
Mass.,  who  has  shown  herself  eminently  fitted 
for  the  place,-  and  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
it  Miss  Bice,  from  Lincoln,  Mass.,  has  been 
for  several  years  associated  with  Miss  Fisk. 
niough  a  few  years  since,  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  considered  as  disgraceful  to  teach  Nesto- 
rian  females ;  now,  ^  an  examination  of  this 
female  seminary  draws  together  all  the  princi- 
pal men  and  women  of  the  Nestorian  commu- 
nity, who  sit  and  listen  with  unwearied  interest 
for  two  days  together."  There  were  42  pupils 
in  1S52,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  **  doubts  whether 
he  ever  attended  an  examination  of  greater 
excellenoe"  than  that  of  this  institution. 
Both  this  and  the  male  seminary  have  been 
repeatedly  favored  with  large  measures  of -the 
special  izmnences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  first  village  free  school  of  which  notice 
is  found  in  connection  with  the  mission,  was 
commenced  about  August,  1836,  at  Ada,  the 
residence  of  Mar  Toosuph  (Joseph)  about  15 
miles  from  the  city.  Three  months  after  it 
was  commenced,  Mr.  Perkins  visited  it,  and 
says:  '*It  now  numbers  about  40  children, 
and  is  as  well  regulated  as  any  school  I  ever 
visited."  It  was  attended  by  g^ls  as  well  as 
boys — ^''a  ^reat  novelty  among  the  Nesto- 
rians."  This  school,  and  others  which  b^an 
now  to  be  formed,  were  collected,  and  taught 
by  those  who  had  been  under  the  instruction 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  seminary.  In  1837 
there  were  three  free  schools.  In  1841  there 
were  17,  in  16  different  villages.  The  number 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  1843  there  were  40 
schools  in  36  villages,  with  635  male  and  128 
female  pupils,  and  56  teachers,  of  whom  22 
were  priests  and  26  deacons.  In  June,  1844, 
it  was  judged  best,  frt)m  circumstances  grow- 
ing out  of  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch  to 
the  mission,  and  other  difficulties,  to  dismiss 
all  the  schools,  but  they  were  apiin  commenc- 
ed in  October,  1845,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  peo- 
ple. The  character  of  these  village  free 
sdiools  has  been  improving ;  the  Bible  is  the 
prominent  text  book,  and  their  influence  is 
great  and  most  happy.  In  April,  1851,  Mr. 
Btocking,  who  had  th^  the  superintendence  of 
the  schools,  reported  45  schools,  with  871  pu- 
pils, of  whom  203  were  females.  The  teach- 
ers, with  but  few  exceptions,  had  been  mem- 


bers »f  the  seminary ;  many  of  them  were 
hopetjUj  pious,  ana  all  were  regarded  as 
evangelical  in  sentiment  In  June,  1853,  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  78. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1840,  a  regular 
school  was  commenced  for  Mussulnian  boys, 
aad  soon  numbered  10  promising  boys  and 
voung  men  as  pupils,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  long  sustained. 

Preaching — Native  Helpers. — ^The  preach- 
ing service  on  the  mission  premises  at  Oroomi- 
ah,  on  the  Sabbath,  was  attended  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  two  seminaries,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  these  institutions.  The  missionaries 
had  preached  also  extensively  in  their  village 
schools,  during  the  week,  but  they  were  taken 
quite  by  surprise,  when  in  February,  1838, 
Mar  Tonannan,  requested  Mr.  Perkins  to  go 
into  their  church  every  Sabbath  and  feast 
days,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people^ 
stating,  that  he  and  other  priests  had  oiten 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  unanimously  desir- 
ed that  he  would  do  so.  Ther  invitation  was 
complied  with,  at  first  with  some  reluctance, 
as  they  had  not  supposed  that  ecclesiastics  and 
people  were  yet  ready  for  such  a  measure. — 
(Perkins'  «  Residence  in  Persia,"  p.  333.) 

A  regular  Sabbath  service  by  the  mission- 
aries, in  a  Nestorian  church,  in  Oroomiah, 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  com- 
menced until  March,  1840.  {Missionary  He- 
raid,  1840,  p.  493.)  At  this  time,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  such  as  could  not  find  seats  at  the 
mission  house,  inquiry  was  made  for  a  private 
house,  in  which  they  might  hold  a  service. 
But  deacons,  and  priests,  and  three  bishops, 
who  were  consulted,  all  insisted  that  the  ser- 
vice should  be  in  the  church.  There  would  be 
no  jealou^  they  said.  **  Do  yon  think,"  ask- 
ed Mar  Tohannan,  ''that  we  do  not  know 
lambs  from  wolves  ?"  The  missionaries  had 
before  preached  at  times  in  difierent  churches 
in  the  city  and  villages,  at  the  request  of  the 
officiating  bishop  or  priest ;  but  now  this  work 
seemed  fairly  commenced,  and  calls  for  preach- 
ing multipled.  Within  a  short  time  those 
who  were  able  to  use  the  language,  preached 
usually  three  times  each  on  the  Sabbath,  to  as 
many  different  congregations,  in  villages,  some 
miles  apart  There  were  7  r^ular  preaching 
stations  before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  great 
door  for  usefulness  was  thus  opened,  and  it  has 
not  been  closed.  The  missionaries  have  entire 
access  to  the  people  on  the  plain,  preaching  in 
their  churches,  wherever  they  can  go. 

But  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  among  the 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only.  When 
the  mission  was  commenced,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  not  preachers,  and  their  public  religious 
services  were  not  preaching  services.  But 
bishops  and  priests  have  b^n  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  the 
force  of  truth, — ^have  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  zeal- 
ous and   impressive  preachera.     And  some 
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yoang  men  who  have  been  edncated  nt  the 
eeminary,  and  have  become  apparently  devoted 
Christians,  have  been  ordained  bv  the  bishops 
of  their  charch,  and  are  thus  fully  introduced 
into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  In  1844,  five 
intelligent  native  preachers  aided  the  mission- 
aries in  maintaining  "  preaching,  more  or  less, 
at  a  score  of  places."  The  patriarch  has  at 
times  opposed,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
1837,  pronibited  the  pious  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sion from  preaching  m  their  dioceses ;  but,  to 
a  g^at  extent,  the  whole  field  is,  and  has  been, 
open  to  them,  and  among  them  are  some  who 
make  extensive  tours,  not  only  on  the  plain, 
but  in  the  mountain  districts,  as  zealous  and 
able  evangelists.  At  a  meeting  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  September,  1851,  a  plan  was  devised, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  Gospel  would  soon 
be  carried  to  all  tne  Nestorians  of  Persia. 
For  the  month  ending  January  16, 1852,  there 
were  reported  29  places  where  there  had  been 
at  least  one  preaching  service  each  Sabbath, 
and  in  several  of  these  places  two  or  three  seiv 
vices.  In  13  other  vulages  there  had  been 
preaching  once  or  oftener  within  the  month. 
SevcD  of  the  native  helpers  of  the  mission  are 
now  regularlv  employed  as  preachers,  and 
others,  though  they  have  other  employment, 
preach  every  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times. 
**  The  line  of  demarcation  between  an  evango- 
lically  reformed  church  and  a  mere  dead  Chris- 
tiani^,  is  becoming  more  and  more  distinct." 
Mar  Yohannan  boldly  discards  many  customs 
of  the  church,  and  seems  disposed,  as  do  the 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  and  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  schools,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  reformation. 

Opposition  from  Papists  and  the  Patriarch, — 
The  missionaries  have  not  prosecuted  their 
work  without  meeting  with  obstacles  and 
trials,  as  well  as  with  encouragements.  Jesu- 
its and  others  of  the  Romish  church,  whose 
missionaries  have  so  often,  for  many  centuries, 
tried  to  induce  the  Nestorians  to  come  under 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  were  not  idle  after  the 
American  missionaries  commenced  their  labors. 
In  1837,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  from  Sal- 
mas,  came  to  Oroomiah,  professing  to  have  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  aid  Nestorians  who 
would  join  his  church.  Other  emissaries  of 
Rome  followed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  mission,  and 
secure  among  the  people  tb^  ascendancy  of 
popery.  Suwi,  however,  were  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  the  proceedings  of  French  Jesuits 
amon^  the  Armenians  of  Isfahan  and  Tabreez, 
that,  in  1842,  they  were  expelled  from  Persia, 
and  an  order  was  passed  by  the  government, 
prohibiting  all  proselyting  m>m  one  Christian 
sect  to  another.  Remaining  quiet  for  a  while, 
some  of  the  Jesuits  soon  made  their  way  to 
the  province  of  Oroomiah,  and  recommenced 
their  proselyting  career  among  the  Nestorians, 
with  even  greater  zeal  and  assurance  than  they 
liad  before  used,  resorting  to  the  most  unprin- 


eipled  and  haBardons  expedients,  which  led  to 
their  second  expulsion.  The  French  govern- 
ment sent  an  envoy  to  Persia  to  obtain  per- 
mission for  them  to  return.  Failing  in  this, 
every  effort  was  made  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  the  American  missionaries,  on  the 
ground  that  they,  too,  were  violating  the  law, 
m  making  proselytes.  It  seemed  necessary 
that  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Stocking  should  go 
to  Teheran,  in  November,  1844,  to  counteract 
the  influence  which  was  exerted;  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  much  solicitude  was  felt ; 
but,  aided  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  the  missionaries  and  their  friends 
satisfied  the  government  that  the  charges 
against  them  were  not  true,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  remain.  In  1851,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  promulgated  by  the  Persian 
government,  granting  equal  protection  to  all 
Christian  subjects,  and  permitting  them  to 
change  their  religion  or  denomination  at  their 
pleasure.  Of  course,  the  Papists  are  again 
active,  and  will  do  what  they  can.  It  is  as- 
cribed by  the  people  to  the  influence  of  the 
mission,  that  their  efforts  have  been,  as  yet,  so 
unsuccessful,  and,  as  they  have  now  truth,  and 
light,  and  piety,  to  meet,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  can  now  do  what  they  might 
once  have  done. 

The  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  re- 
siding in  a  region  almost  wholly  inaccessible, 
had  never  been  visited  by  any  of  the  mission- 
aries until  Dr.  Grant  penetrated  the  mountain 
districts  in  1839.  He  was  cordially  received, 
and  was,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  guest  of 
the  patriarch,  who  then  urged  that  schools 
and  missionary  labor  should  be  commenoxl  in 
the  mountains.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Nestori- 
ans of  Koordistan  had  been,  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  as  they  were  called,  independent; 
but  in  1843,  determined  hostilities  were  com- 
menced against  them  by  Koordish  chiefs,  en- 
couraged by  the  Turks,  which  resulted,  aftear 
some  months  of  terrible  warfare,  in  their  en- 
tire subjugation.  The  patriarch  fled  to  Mosul, 
and  some  of  his  brothers  escaped  to  Oroomiah. 
Here,  in  necessitous  circumstances,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  when  the  hospitality  afforded  was 
more  limited  than  were  their  desires,  and  they 
were  informed  that  no  more  could  be  done  for 
them,  they  attempted  to  coerce  by  opposition. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  influence  hostile  to  tlie 
mission  had  been  successfully  exerted  on  the 
patriarch  himself  at  Mosul,  and  he  sustained 
his  brothers  in  their  course.  By  such  influ- 
ences, some  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Oroo- 
miah were  led  also  into  more  or  less  decided 
opposition,  for  a  time.  In  June,  1844,  it  was 
thought  best,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  thus 
brought  about,  to  dismiss  all  the  village 
schools.  As  the  male  seminary  needed  re-or- 
ganusation,  the  necessity  for  dismissing  this 
also  was  not  so  much  regretted ;  but  when,  in 
the  coone  of  the  sommer,  it  became  Decessary. 
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Bs  was  tben  sa|ip06ed,  to  disbftcd  tbe  female 
seminary,  ''the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  pupils 
t^d,  more  ezpiessiTely  than  language  coaid 
have  dove,  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts." 
The  miaaionaries  ooold  not  restrain  their  tears, 
and  Uie  stootest  Nestotfans  who  were  standing 
bj  were  melted.  Both  seminaries  were,  how- 
ever, soon  reopened.  EcclesiaatiGs  and  others, 
who  were  tbr  a  tune  led  to  oppose  by  the  pa» 
triarch  and  his  &Bil7,were  again  oooperating 
with  the  missioD  witb  apparent  oordiality  in 
October  of  this  year,  (1844,)  and  not  long 
after,  the  brothers  of  the  patriarch  were  them- 
selves apparently  wishing  to  regain  their 
standing  with  the  missionaries. 

In  Jane,  1847,  the  patriarch,  distrusting  the 
motives  of  the  Tarkish  government,  by  which 
he  had  been  invUed  to  visit  Constantinople, 
fied  fr»m  Mosul  to  Orooaiah.  Two  of  his 
brothers  then  there,  Deacon  Isaac  and  Deacon 
Duuka,  had  now  been,  Dedcon  Isaac  especially, 
for  two  years,  apparently  decided  friends  of 
the  mission,  and  for  some  months  the  patriarch 
himself  put  on  the  appearanoe  of  frieadlineas ; 
but  in  April,  1848,  he  took  the  stand  of  open 
and  decided  opposition.  Not  satis6ed  to  use 
persuasion  only,  and  not  content  with  ecclesi- 
astical interdicts,  he  employed  the  most  abusive 
langua^  towards  the  pious  Nestoriaos,  threair 
ening  imprisonment  and  the  bastinado.  His 
servunta  and  Koords,  instigated  by  him, 're- 
sorted to  Tiolcnce;  and  some  of  the  pious 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  were  cruelly 
abused.  Daring  these  troubles,  Mr.  Stevens, 
tbe  British  consul  at  Tabrees,  exerted  him^lf 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  protection 
of  the  miasion.  Through  his  influence  mainly, 
the  Persian  government  interfered  decidedly, 
in  September,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence  of 
the  patriarch  and  his  most  active  instruments. 
In  tnese  difficulties,  the  prominent  Nestoriah 
ecclesiastics  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
course  of  their  own  patriarch,  the  head  of 
their  church,  giving  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation to  the  mission.  In  1^9  the  patri- 
arch retupned  to  tlie  mountains.  There  he  has 
remained,  sometimes  making  professions  of 
friendship ;  but  instigating,  probably,  to  the 
opposition  which  has  been  made  to  recent 
efiorts  to  plant  a  permanent  missionary  station 
in  tiie  mountain  aistrict  of  Gkiwar.  His  influ- 
ence, especially  with  the  Nestoriaos  of  the 
plain,  has  been  greatly  diminished,  as  the  influx 
ence  of  the  truth  dba  increased  among  the 
people. 

Revivals, — In  January,  1844,  this  mission 
was  fovored  with  some  tokens  of  the  special 
presence  of  the  Hoiy  Bpirit.  A  few,  mostly 
young  men  of  promise,  who  had  long  been 
members  ef  the  seminary,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  missidB,  gavQ  cheering  evi- 
dence that  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life. 
In  the  summer  of  1645  there  was  an  interest- 
ing state  of  religious  feeling  at  Geog  Tapa,the 
hirgest  Kestorian  village  on  the  plain,  wldch 
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has  since  been  greatly  &vored.  The  first 
great  revival,  however,  commenced  in  Jan* 
uary,  1846.  The  first  instaiioes  of  hopeful 
converaicm  were  in  the  female  seminary,  but 
in  a  short  time,  many  in  both  seminaries  wem 
inqairing  whdt  t&cy  should  do  to  be  saved 
The  feeling  became  general  and  very  deep^ 
continuing  for  many  mouths  in  the  seminaries, 
and  extending  to  many  not  connected  with 
these  institutioDB.  John  and  Moses,  two 
young  men,  native  helpers  of  the  mission, 
labored  with  deep  interest  and  much  solicitude 
among  the  people  of  Geog  Tapa,  of  which 
pUee  it  was  said  in  March,  by  Dr.  Ferkias,  ^  a 
great  work  in  the  conversion  of  souls  is  in 
progrcK."  Not  for  from  50  persons  in  thia 
village,  besides  pupils  in  the  two  seminaries 
from  the  village,  were  hopeful  subjects  of 
renewing  grace  during  the  progress  of  this 
work.  In  the  two  seminaries  there  were 
believed  to  be  also  now  about  50  truly  pious 
yoath,  nuoy  of  whom  manifested  great  interest 
in  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  others.  In  the 
village  of  Scir,  where  the  male  seminary  waa 
located,  there  was  much  interest,  and  within  a 
few  mouths  it  was  stated  that  hopefully  pious 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  not  less  than 
eleven  villages  on  the  plain.  The  work  ex- 
tended also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mountain 
districts.  Dcucon  Guergis,  ^'  an  untamed 
mountaineer,"  came  to  visit  his  daughter,  who 
had  become  hopefully  a  Christian  in  the  female 
seminary,  and  was  soon  himself  bowing  with 
penitence  and  faith,  before  the  cross  of  Christ, 
lietoruing  to  his  mountain  home,  he  exerted 
at  once  a  most  happy  influence.  Otlicrs  from 
the  mountains  were  hopefully  converted  at 
Oroomiah,  and  during  the  yem*  several  excur- 
sions were  made  in  mountain  districts,  by 
members  of  the  mission  and  native  helpers ; 
e^)ecially  *<  the  young  evangelist,  John,"  who 
made  extensive  missionary  tours,  with  happy 
results.  Thus  did  light  break  in  soon  after  the 
difficulties  with  the  papists  and  with  the  brothen 
of  the  patriarch;  "whose  powerful  influence 
from  withoat  and  from  witliin  had  Combined 
to  embarrass,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
mission.*'  Eight  months  after  the  commenc^ 
meut  of  this  work,  not  less  than  150  hopefiu 
converts  in  all  were  reckoted,  including  seve* 
ral  ecclesiafitics.  Early  in  1847,  the  female 
seminary  again  experienced  a  work  of  graces 
when  it  was  hoped  that  9  others  of  the  pupila 
were  "  born  again."  Again,  in  1849,  follow- 
ing the  night  of  darkness  occasioned  by  the 
bitter  oppositioe  of  tiie  patriarch  in  1848,  a 
precious  revival  was  experienced,  commencing, 
as  in  1846,  in  the  two  seminaries  in  January, 
and  extending,  as  then«  to  Geog  Tapa  and 
many  other  Kestorian  villagea.  During  this 
work.  Mar  Yohannan  and  Deacon  Isaac,  the 
friendly  brother  of  the  patriarch  before  men- 
tioned, were  both,  it  was  hoped,  truly  bom  ef 
God.  Another  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed  in 
1850,  commencing,  as  before,  in  the  semmarioi 
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ftnd  extending  itself  abroad.  Though  not  as 
powerful  as  the  reTival  of  the  preTioas  year,  it 
had  all  the  marks  of  a  true  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  quite  a  nambcr,  before  impeniloiit,  were 
faopefally  renewed,  while  Christians  were 
greatly  quickened.  In  1851,  also,  there  were 
indications  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Spirit  at  about  the  same  period;  and  in 
11  arch,  1853,  Dr.  Perkins  speaks  of  a  ^  pre^ 
cious  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
which  has  been  in  delightful  progress  in  onr 
male  seminary,  and  in  the  village  of  Seir,  dop- 
ing most  of  the  past  month."  Few  modem 
missions  have  been  more  favored  with  snc]^ 
tokens  of  God's  presence,  than  this  mission  to 
the  Nestorians.  A  few  years  since,  none 
could  be  found  among  the  people  who  gave 
evidence  of  piety ;  fiow,  hundreds  are  heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life. 

Efforts  for  the  Momitain  Nestonamr^lM 
1837  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  said,  in  their  annual  report^  **  The 
Committee  look  with  great  interest  to  the  day 
when  a  branch  of  &is  minion  shall  exi^ 
among  the  independent  Kestoriana.  Among 
these  fierce  mountaineers  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary might  be  in  some  peril,  but  sanctified 
by  grace  they  would  make  excellent  soldiers  of 
the  cross."  It  having  become  obvious  that 
Dr.  Grant  could  not  endure  the  climate  of 
Oroomiah,  instructions  were  sent  to  him  to 
commence,  if  possible,  a  station  on  the  western 
side  of  ^e  Koordish  mountains,  in  the  hope 
that  from  there  access  might  be  gained  to  tne 
mountains  themselves.  These  instructions  he 
feceived  in  Feb.  1839,  about  one  month  after 
lie  had  been  cabled  to  bury  his  wife.  Uis  own 
wish  was  to  attempt  to  enter  the  mountains 
trom  Persia  ;  but  overruled  in  this  he  started 
on  the  first  of  April  for  Erzrtim,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Mr.  Homes,  of  the  Armenian 
mission,  who  was  to  be  his  temporary  asaoci* 
ate.  Learning  that  Mr.  Homes  would  not 
meet  him  at  Brzrfkm,  he  went  to  Constantino^ 
ple,  and  there  finding  that  Mr.  H.  could  not 
at  once  be  spared  from  that  station,  with  char 
racteristic  energy  he  proceeded  alone  to  Meso- 
potamia, it  being  understood  that  he  shoold 
remain  at  or  near  Diarbekir  until  his  associate 
should  join  him.  He  reached  Diarbekir  May 
80,  and  **  found  the  public  mind  in  a  state  or 
suspense  and  expectation,  like  the  oalm  which 
precedes  an  overwhelming  stomL''  The  Tut k- 
uh  army  had  been  defeated  by  tiie  Koords, 
who  were  now  in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  a 
reign  of*  violence  and  anarchy  at  once  oom- 
menced.  He  was  joined  by  Mr.  Homes  on  th^ 
dd  of  July,  and-  they  proceeded  together  to 
Mardin.  Here  they  were  in  great  danger,  and 
once  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives, 
dm-ing  a  popular  tumult  Finding  themselves 
-beset  with  dangers,  and  learaing  abo  that  there 
irere  no  Kestorians  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  as  there  seemed  hardly  any  hope  of 
doing  good  in  that  vicinity,  after  remaining 


two  months,  Mr.  Homes  esoaped  in  di^ginse  it 
Diarbekir,  and  returned  to  Constantiiiople. 
Dr.  Grant  reiolvcd  to  spare  aocffwi  to  obteio 
access  to  ihe  monnlsin  tribes,  and  proceeded 
to  Mosul,  200  miles  distant  on  tbe  Tigris,  where 
he  arrived  Sept  20.  Here  he  foond  the  coun- 
try more  quiet  On  thB-7th  of  October  he  left 
the  dty,  and  in  a  few  ^ya'was  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  rqgion  of  Central  Koordistan. 
Biding  a  hardy  mule,  and  when  crea  a  mule 
could  not  traverse  the  sisep  aad  brektui  moun- 
taias,  going  en  foot,  he  visi^  the  NcstoriAus, 
by  whom  he  was  cordially  recliived ;  spent  a 
month  with  the  patriarch,  and  proceeded 
through  the  country  of  thellakary  Koords,  by 
way  a  Sahnas,  to  Oroomiah,  whm  he  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  December.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  urge  the  inunodiate  commencement 
of  misBionary  effort  in  die  moant^lna,  and  re» 
gretted  exceedingly  that  he  could  not  at  once 
enter  apon  labors  there.  In  May,  1840,  he 
again  crossed  the  mountains  with  his  UtHe  soq, 
four  years  of  age,  aeeom^nied  by  Mar  Yohaor 
nan  atad  Mar  Yoosupo.  on  his  wav  to  the 
United  States.    He  reached  Boston  Oct  3. 

January  18,  1841,  Bev.  Messrs.  Hinsdale 
and  Mitchell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  Add  among  the  then  indepen- 
dent Nestorians.  Dr.  Grant  followed  on  the 
Ist  of  April,  hoping  to  overtake  them.  Learn- 
ing at  Constantmople  that  they  would  proba- 
bly be  detained  at  Aleppo  by  the  distorljcd 
state  of  the  conntrv  on  the  route  which  they 
had  designed  to  take,  he  determined  to  go  by 
way  of  Trebisond  and  firzrum.  From  Kra- 
rum  he  went  to  Van,  and  from  there  took  the 
shortest  route  to  the  countty  of  the  N<stori- 
ans,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  he  was  at  Jula- 
merk,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  by  whom 
he  wos  again  cordially  received.  Messrs. 
Hinsdale  and  Mitchell  mi  Aleppo  on  the  28lh 
of  May,  to  go  by  way  of  Diarbekir  and  Mar- 
din  to  Jloeul.  On  the  journey,  which  was  too 
late  in  the  season  for  traversing  the  hot  plains 
of  Mesopotsnia,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  aittacked 
with  a  fever  and  died  on  the  27tlL  of  Juna 
Mrs.  Mitchell  overcome  by  fatigue  and  grie^ 
also  died  on  the,  12th  of  July,  a  few  days  after 
reaching  Mosul  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinsdale  both 
suflered  much  from  fatigue,  watching,  and  ex- 
posure, and  greatly  needed  s^sistanoe.  Dr. 
Giant^  hearing  of  these  trying  circumstances, 
hasteiMd  to  Mosul,  where  his  arrival,  on  the 
25th  of  August)  woe  mipst  iiefiaonable,  as  Mr. 
Hinsdale  was  then  suffering  from  a  daqgerous 
reli^Na  of  fever.  .    » 

In  the  spring  of  184^  hostJUties  having 
arisen  between  the  Turks  And  th^  Koorda  of 
Amadieh,  it.waa  not  saXe  to  attempt  going 
into  the  mountiuii^  Xh^  Grant  hewever  passed 
to  Oroomiah  hj  wi^  of  BAvendooae.  Hr. 
Stocking  started  to  go  with  him  from  Oroo- 
miah to  the  mountains,  bnt  was  takai  ^ck  at 
Salmas,  on  the  way,  and  obliged  to  return. 
Dr.  Grant,  however,  having  obtained  assurance 
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of  protection  firom  the  Hakary  diiefe,  the  con- 
fidence of  one  of  whom,  Nooroolah  Bej,  he  had 
coined  three  years  before,  for  Ihc  fourth  time 
Setormined  to  traverde  the  wild  fastncsaes  of 
Koordistan,  without  a  miffiionary  associate, 
bat  aoeompanied  by  Mar  i  oosaph.  Finding 
the  patriarch  at  an  encampment  of  one  of  the 
makkt  of  Tjary,  where  he  bad  taken  refnge»  on 
a  moantaia  saminit  oterlooking  the  Zab,  tbegf 
deaoeoded  together  to  !^hita,  w^ere  airange^ 
meots  were  made  fd^  a  misaionary  station. 
Thenar  on  the  wast  side  of.  the  mountains 
being  ended,  Mr.  Hinsdale  left  Mosul  the  last 
of  September,  and  arrived  at  Ashita  in  |en 
day%  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people 
with  all  eordianty.  In  November  he  rotund 
to  Mosnl,  and  was  soon  taken  siok  of  typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Orant  camt  to  his  ^ef,  but  on 
the  26tli  of  December  he  rested  from  his  labors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurie  left  the  United  States 
for  this  mission  July  39th,  1842,'  and  cached 
Mosul  November  nth.  Bemik&mng  at  Mosul 
for  the  winter,  in  April,  1843,  Messrs.  Laurie 
and  Grant  went  to  the  new  station  at  Ashita) 
where  it  was  hoped  a  misaiou-house  would  be 
in  readiness  for  the  removal  oi  the  females  in 
June.  A  school  was  opened,  with  20  pupils, 
and  t^e  ^triarch  seemed  ,as  cordial  as  ever. 
Mr.  Laurie's  impressions  in  regard  to  the  field 
as  one  for  present  cultivation,  were  qot,  how- 
ever, altogether  favorable. 

Abont  this  time  i\  became  obvious  that  the 
Turkish  government  was  not  willing  that  mca- 
Bures  should  jiist  then  be  taken  to  elevate  the 
mountain  Nestoriabs,  as  they  ^vi9hed  to  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  the  Sultan .  At  least 
they  were  not  willing  to  grant  firmans,  en- 
gaging the  protection  of  the  government,  to 
other  Taboriers  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
field,  tf  they  were  going  as  misston^irics  to  this 
peopW.  A  storm  was  gathering  which  soon 
burst  upon  the  poor  ^estorians  with  lierrible 
effect.  Thfe  "Koords  commenced  hostiUties  in 
June.  Br. 'Grant  fearlesslv  viaited  the  hostile 
chiefe,  Badec  Khan  Bey  of  the  Buhfan  Koords^ 
and  Nooroolah  Bey,  or  Nocr  Ali  Bev,  of  the 
Hakary  Koords,  who  made,  no  secret  of  then: 
designs,  but  promised  protection  ^o  tihe  mission 
property  at  Ashita^  The  ^scenes  whidi  now 
commenced»{  and  cqi^nued  with  intervals  of 
comparative  -quiet  for  several  months,  were 
fearfel  in  the  extreme.  Thousands  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  men,  women  and  childiren,  were  mas- 
sacred, often  with  -horrible  tort^ea;  oth^ 
were  taken  to  a  terrible  captivity,  and  otl^rs 
fled.  Their  vi^age8  were  utterly  deatroved, 
and  w^at  remaiiiea  of  tlie  }»eople  in  ccBtral' 
^oordist^n  were  entirely  subdued,  and;*cduc^ 
to  a  state  of  yet  deeper  poverty  and  wretdboa- 
nesB  than  they  had  known  before. 

The  devoted  Dr.  Grant,  who  had  so  often 
gone,  as  lew  inen  could'  have  doue  with  immu- 
nity, and  gaining  favor,  among  wild  ipountain- 
eers  and  savage  Koords,  was  now  about  to  rest 
from  his  labors.    He  died  at  Mosul,  on  the 


'2ith  of  April,  1844.  Mrs.  Laurie  had  pra> 
ceded  him  to  the  ^rave,  in  Dec.  1843.  Doctor 
Azsriah  Smith  jomed  the  company  at  Mosu^ 
in  Macch,  1844,  and  the  following  sutpmer 
Messrsw  Laurie  and  Smith  once  more  explored 
the  mountain  district  of  Tyary,  looking  upon 
a  scene  ofipajnful  desolf^tion. ,  The  Prudential 
Commit t^.  In  yiev  of  all  the.  discouraging 
circumstances  of  the  iase,  now  forwatded  dc£ 
nite  instructions  to  discontinue  this  branch  of 
the  Nestorian  mission,  and  in  October  the 
three  who  remained  of  the  missionair  company 
left  Mosul ;  Dr.  Smith  aod  Mrs.  Hinsdale  to 
join  the  mission  to  the  ArmeniaH)  and  Mr. 
Laurie,  the  Syrian  miasioni  Good  had  been 
done  at  Mosul,  and  in  1849  missionary  opera- 
tiooB  were  resumed  there,  under  favorable  cir- 
cnmstanoes,  hiut  not  with' special  referenoe  to 
the  Nestorians.  That  city  is  now  the  centre 
al  what  b  called  the  Assyrian  mission.    (See 

In  May,  1846,  Dr.  Wright,  from  Oro6miah, 
visited  Bader  Khan  Bey,  at  the  request  of  the 
enir  hinnel^  who  wisiied  the  benefit  of  his 

Srofesaional  aarriaea.  Mb  was  aooompaiuedby 
[r*  Breath  and  the  Nestorian  deacon  Tamn. 
They  found  the  Nestorians  in  the  distri/cta 
which  had  been  ravaged,  again  slowly  collect- 
ing flocks  and  herds  and  resuming  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ;  but  another  scene  of  slaughter 
and  rapine  from  the  {Coords  soon  followed,  re- 
ducing them  affain  to  'deep  destitution.  At 
length,  in  1847,  the  Turks  conquered  the 
Koords  and  garrisoned  the  mountains,  aubject^ 
ing  both  Kooii'ds  and  Nestorians  to  taxation. 
Repeated  excuiaionahave  bden  made  during 
the  past  few  vears,  to  some  of  the  mountain 
districts,  by  tne  mlBsiodaries  at  Oi'oomiah,  and 
mora  frequently  and  more  extensively  by  some 
of  the  devoted  Nestorian  "helpers  of  the  mis- 
sion, some  of  whom  are  natives  of  these  dia* 
trlcts.  In  1851,  a  station  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Ooan  and  Bhela,  with  three  native  help- 
era,  in  the  district  of  Gawar,  among  the  moun- 
tains*  about  70  miles  N.  W.  froiA  Oroomiah. 
Mnch  opposition  haa  beetl  exp^rienbed,  and 
unweariea  efforts  have  been  made  to  drive 
them  ai^av,  fnstigatiid,  doubtless,  bv  those 
high  in  omce  in  the  Nestorian  churcn,  with 
the  patriarch  it  their  head,  and"  too  wlUin^Iv 
joined  la  by  the  local  Tui'kiah  authorities. 
Deacon  Tamn,  on^  of  the  native  helpers,  upon 
tax  utterly  groundless  charge  of  mtlrder,  was 
seised  in  July,  1852,  and  kq)t  a  prisoner  at 
Van,  until  September,  18531,  His  Christian 
deportment  during  all  his  triabi,'  is  worthy  of 
great  pridse.  The  station  has  been  maintain- 
ed witn  increeaiug  promise  of  usefulness ;  and 
\n  the  autumn  of  1853,  Messrs.  Coata  anQ 
Bh^  made  a  )>reachiog  tour  amonf^  the  Nes- 
torians of  Koordt^tan,  going  to  Mosul  and 
visititiig  Ashita*  the  place  where  a  station  was 
commenced  in  1843.  They  urge  that  eSbrt 
should  now  be  again  commenced,  without  de^ 
lay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  by  aft 
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least  two  missionaries,  believing  tbat  the  field 
is  now  open,  and  that  if  it  be  not  occnpied, 
tbe  enemy,  from  Rome,  will  spw  tares. — See 
Perkins'  "  Residence  .  m  Persia ;"  Grant's 
"  Nestcrians, or  the  Lost  Tribes;"  Laurie's"  Dr. 
Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians ;"  The 
Reports  of  %He  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  the  Ifis- 
nonary  Herdd, — Rev.  I,  it.  WottcrEffTKR. 
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PBKStoT  mVB  AND  PUTtTRE  NtOfiPXCH^  Ot  tBS 

* 

Oro'omiaii,  Bifa-j  It,  X854. 

My  DBAS  Sir: — Yont  favoi' of  Janiiary  1 
wj^  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  ha(J  bcf6t^ 
seen  notices  o*f  your' contemplated  enterprise, 
and  i*eJoiced  in  view  of  it.  Thti  work  'jon 
ypopo'^p  \s  exceciriugly  dosirabl6  and  impbri- 
anl,  and  jud«jlng  f^om  tho  fruits  df  your  pen, 
which  I  hi\vc  frpfii  time  to  time  boen  sO  much 
favored  as  to  receive,  through  f>m:  conimon 

friends,  'Jli*.  and  Mrs.  ,  I  am  Irfppy  in 

tbe  belief  that  this  great  undertaking  is  fortu- 
nate in  havii^  fallen  into  your  hands.  *  With 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  you  the  fullest  success. 

You  request  toe  to  give  yoa  a  sketdi  of  the 
present  asjKJct  of  our  neld  and  missiort.  '  This 
X  wilf  now  briefly  do  with  pleasure  ^^^ul  owing 
to  the  {>ressufc  of  j^i^ion&ryflu^ies,  ft  mtist  be 
Very  brief;  which,  however,  is'the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  our  Reports  to.  the  PrudentJM 
Committee  of  our  Board|  to  tvnich  you  doubt- 
less have  access,'  Imyc  ataji  timcp  been  rftnpf6. 

Oyr  mission  Preis  ha?  jgivea  to  the  XeStp- 
riaii^  tbe. entire  Bible,  ia  DO^h  the?  ancient  arfcj 
moqertji  Syriaxj:  ancf  oji. edition  of  the  Nctj 
Testament,  in  yie  inoaern  lan^u^^^e  oply,'  U 
Just  completed.  Into  Ibis  Ijinguage^  't^lj^^^  ?* 
you  will  jecollect,  Kas  first  ccduccd  tc  Writing 
by  our  misitjlon,  we  have  also  introbl^iced  maiij 
raJuable  boojis  besides  tho  JlcJly  'Scriptures, 
as  ^  Bunvan  8  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Baxter's 
Saint'^  Rest,  the  DaSHrjrtari's  Uau^tci:.  the 
Young  Cottager,  the  Shepherd  of  ScdisDurT 
Plaiti,  and  oth^r  tractg,  and  many  school 
'books  ;  and'  we  are  now  i)rin{in^  a  tnirfl  oa) 
tion  of  yur  hymn  book,  the  mat  ^itio&  'o 
which  consisted  of  only  four  hymns^  attached 
to  a  smali  spelling  book,  while  the  present  edi 
tion  contains  about  two  hundred  hyniUs,  Our 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  "  The  Rays  of 
Light,**  holds  steadily  on  its  way,  having  en- 
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tered  on  its  fifth*  year.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interteting  auxiliary  in  our  schools  and  among 
the  people,  each  monthly  number  enibtacing  a 
spice  or  matter  in  the  various  dq)artftienl8  of 
refigt'on^  education,  scimce,  missionary  ihtdli- 
genctf  juvenile  instruction,  miseeffanies,  and 
poetry.  '      ' 

It  la  impossible  for  any  statement  or  diesdHp- 
fion  to  convey  an  adequate  impre^ion  of  the 
blessed  inflfience  of  the  press  among  thl^  peo- 
ple, Jn  whose  Tern^cumr  tongue,* iwenty-one 
years  ago,  not  a'syHable  o^^prijAe^  of  written 
matter  existed. 

Passing  frpm  the  press  to  oftr  sehooh,  we 
pioct  with  porrespondjuff  phcnpn^na.  Where 
but  a  sijpgle  amah  scho3  existed^'ahd  th&t  not 
worthy  Di.  the  i\ame,  when  dhr  mission  waa 
commenced,  we  hare  li^d  m<5rc  flmh  seventy 
village  school^  in  operation,  ^duripff  thV  past 
winter ;  ^ifferiqg,  of,  course,  in"  tjfc  c<impara- 
tive  competency  and  fialilijy  of  their  teachers, 
and  cgrrcspopoing  progress  oT.  the  pifpils,  but 
all  co^itributing  to  multaply  readers  6f  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books,'  and 
oporatin^  as  important  centres  of  evangelical 
fight  and  inftaenca       f  -        • 

Amohg  our  most  intercstli^g  and  promising 
labors  are  those  of  our  male  and.  ftmale  semi- 
naries— the  former  under  the  care  of  Messrs. 
^oddard  and  Cochran,  and  (Be  Titler  under 
tlie  cai:^  of  Misses  Fislr  and  Rice.  'I'  do  not 
believe  these  two  institutionfif  of  leamii^  are 
sui'passed,  in  the  order,  inaustry,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  especially  in  their  re- 
ligious, training,  by  aiiy  seminaries  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  They  each  contain  about  forty- 
flve  ptipils,  the  present  yeai;,  ftie  most  df  whom 
are  nopefully  pious.  The  male  gciriinary  is 
soon  to  graduate  a  class  of  twenty,  the  largest 
class  that  has  evci;  left  it  at  one  tim^.  The  in- 
fiuencc.bf  the  pious  ptipils  and  graduates  of 
both  these  seminaries,  on  their  pjsople,  is  alike 
blessed  und  incalculable. 

Daring  the. |bw post  years', 'SAobatti-schoola 
hav^  been,  mnltfpied.  among  the"  r^'estorians, 
and  with  very  happy  effect.  ii|  th^e  schools 
many  adu^  have  learned  to  read, '  and  thus 
been  (JuaiKped  to  go  right  to  the  fountain  of 
God's  word,  for  Qiemselvcs,  and  draw  from 
thence  tber'wtttefe  of  saltfitton.  Here,  as  else- 
t^h&e,  the  Sabbatbr$chool  Is  fofipd  to  be  a 
ve/f  efficient  and  precioos  instrutatirtality  in 
the  dlflhsion  of  Scripture  knoVirledge,  and  in 
preparing  the  nlinds  nn4  hearts  of  men  for  the 
saving  -work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "■ 

ta^  ih  ordirr  of  means  employed,  hxjX  first 
In  hnportancte,  I  may  meition  the  preaching 
of  the  (JoBpcl.  Under  all  '^Jiepre^ure  of  our 
ftthor  arducras  labors,  we  endeavpr  "to  keep 
fresh  in  mind  the  cardinal  tmlji  in  the  work  of 
niissidn^,  that  it  hath  pleased  God, by*  the  fool- 
fshhess  of  preaching,  to  sate  them, that  be- 
li(*ve.  '  Tiro  cferical  m<*mbej$  of  our  mission, 
unless  sick,  or  otherwise  providentiallr  pro- 
vented,  preach  at  least  t^Yice  on  the  Sabbath, 
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Of  CQQdact  reI]gioa8e.8ervice8|^  tan^amouDt  to 
preachiDgi  either  tX  the  stutiona  or  abroad 
among  tfaa  TiUagieB*  and  more  .or  low  dark^ 
the  week*  And  we  b*ye  now .  maqjr  a)»ie  jum 
fiuthfal  KestoBMO  feUow-laborersj  Itom  iiCar 
Tohaonau  and  Mu  £Ua3,  down  to  gradiialk& 
of  our  8eiiHDaij»  ngiged  in  Uie  aame  wa|(,. 
some  of  them  i^neraUnff,  f^nd^oth^rejit  out- 
Btatkuis.  And  few  are  tae  Nestorians  U  Per- 
sia who  do  not  tins  have  the  Gosi^  bro^ghi 
to  thair  yiliogea,  if  nat  to  their  doora,  at  n^ 
qu^  iotenriMi^  a  gre$^  many  of  tbeio  evai^ 
babbatii,  and  faoadradft  eyety  dajfk 

The  pious  Neatoriaoa  are  also  doing  soma* 
thing  in  the  line  of  mutKwory  eflprt  For 
seveiral  8ocpani?e.ycan  th^JM^ve  anited  wiib 
ns  in  aending  JCestorian  miaaioiittnea  t^  tpe 
district  ci  Bootan,  on  the  rwer  Tigris,  about 
300  males<iN8t|rard  from  Oroomiah.  To  give 
a  misskmarm,  duuracton  totlua>  aneieatr  chnischi 
ODoe  go  oelebBated  te  ito  misBioDary  efibrts, 
haft  eFer  been  titt  atsong  ddlira  of  oqr  hearts ; 
and  it  poeae^Bee.  good  materials  for  that  par* 
pose, 

I^at  while  Panl  majr  plant  and  Appllos 
wataa,  it  is  God  who  giveUi  tlie  iner^qitt.  f  on 
haya  doahtien  been  made  fiuniiaar  with  tj^ie 
QQspeakablf  praeiooB  reviyale  with  yhick  our 
liela  has  bean  giiaoiouiij  *  visited  in  for«ncr 
years.  Tl^  present  jmn  the  ]U>rd  has  agam 
mercifully  visited  this  missionary  vine.  The 
reoeitt  work  of  graee  hoife  baa  b^n  mora  qi^Ict 
in  ita  program  thaA  soma  previous  revival^ ; 
but  I  belle^aBot  less  pure  and  pervading  .in 
its  influenee,  nor  lesp  h^pefbl  ia  ito  resuUa.  A 
pr^cioas  haneeat  has  tmm  be^  gathered^,  t)ie 

I)re8ent  vear^  im  ovi  iwd  seniioariesi  in  tne 
arge  viifage  off  Oo^  Tapa^  a«d  to  a?m(s  aa- 
tent  in  smidler  Ttll4gea.         .1    , 

ttoB  xe&eshinii^  mm  Ao  pmeanoe  of  the 
Lord  js  tka'more  interesting  #t  this  tune,  from 
the  ominoaa  political  aapacti  that  lower  in 
these  Sasktn  lmKi&  Wa  hava  if^  tlug  .visitar 
tion  a moet^opiSorliilg  pledge  that.Qod  has 
notforgQitedtftlmgifaopiia  tooar  Zicp,&wi 
that  he  yM  nel  foMtke  his  mif^ionary  ^& 
vantB  aad  H/m  boljr  <muaa  la  whick  thev  m 
engaged,  **  Ihimgb  tfe  ^rtb  be  i-emovea,  ana 
tba  monntalaB  ba  tAmiod  ilHa  the  mid^  of  ti^e 
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to  lahor  m  the  church,  we  still  leave  for  the 
Lord  to  decid^ever  endeavoring  carefully  to 
watdl^and  implicitly  to  follow  the  guidauce  of 
his  hand. 

TI19  members  of  our  mission  are  all  severely 
worked.  Itoanua^.  be  pttierwise ;  but  ei^bt 
in  number,  as  we,  afc;  witjij  ^he  gres\t  amount, 
of  labour  wa  bava.opn^tant^jr  on  our  hau4s,  iu! 
the  depattznenta  oi  preparing  matter  for  tbS 
press,  printing,  education,  and  preaching  the 
CpspeL  We  nc«d  more  jeajiDrs,  and  the  har- 
vest must  su^er  for  tUp  waot  of  then?,  especial- 
ly a§  the  vigor  of, youth  and  manhood  i^ 
departing  from  some  of  us. 

Among  th^  obstacles  to  thq  progress  of  the 
Gospel  here,  the  efforta  ot  tfce  wily  French 
Papists  to  lead  astray  the  Kestorians  should  bo 
m'eatioued  as  the  most  serious.  Jio  means  are 
too  low  or  too  infjiuttous'  for  them  to  adopt ; 
and  aniong  ai^  ignorant  a^d  corrupt  people,  it 
would  be  strange  if  such  means  and  motives, 
cQQstai^^ly  pui;sue(L  and  shamelessly  and  dog* 
godly  urgea  on  their  meroeuary  feelings,  in 
their  low  state  of  morals,  did  not  meet  with  a 
measare  of  succees, '  In  view  of  the  corrup^ 
ing  and  destructive  etforts  af  these  unprinci- 
pled e^niflsari^  of  pXome,  we  often  feel  like 
uniting  our  cry  with  that,  of  the  witnesses 


under^thp  al|ar. "  (J  Lord,  how  long  T* 
Our  mission  station  in  the  wild  S 
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nujuutaiwa  is  maijfuljy  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Rhea  and  Crane;. ,  Tjhey  greatly  need  the  ser- 
vice anff  ihe  infiuence  of  ^  pl^ysiciAP  jn  that 
"-If-de^ ying  fieli  .  Their  hibqrs  are  gradually 
^commg^  mofe  fod  more  e;j^tcnd^a  iu  ^hoso 


sea. 


»i 


Under  the  xpinAoa  of  tbeoe  raiioua  mls- 
Bionarv  «faaa,'aad  espacialiy  nnd^  th^  re* 
peatcdaboWers  af  ^yea)^  grace  wit])  which 
our  field  has  been  visited,  it  would  be  strata 
if  evalkgelioal  l%iit  aUd  tratk  wcw  not  malting 
rapid  pogrsn  atefong  tbe  {^astf rian9-  Suj^ 
is  the  fB6t  f  aai  the  «Malt  is  il|^  tha  pioul 
and  mkoT  6f  the  aaliffatenod  who  ar?  nai 
pious,  are  edsting  off  the  senseless  aild  un^rip- 
tural  do^tridas  wd*  praatiaea  with  whtcH  Iheir 
worship  had  l>6eA  'moR;  or  lesa  ancumh^ed, 
and  ra^dW  y«rgiiig  lowaad  the  lioi^i  ^yM- 
ard.  Hitherto  we  kave^as  yo^  are  awar^  W 
boretf  m  the  NMorian  chmrob  wittiont  *'  let  or 
hiudiance."   How  long  we  shall  continoe  thus 


prn  Hiug  iodgecT  in  \ht  top  . 

II  shake  nke  Lebanon ;  the  light 

mingling  with  thft  Vising  from 

both  united^  Wozinff  upward 


moun 

the  plain,  ap^ 

aud  ou^ra  to  aid  In  tbe  illumination  of  be- 
nighted Central  Aslia. 

I  h^xi  filuddSi  to  t]fce  Warlike  aspects  in 
eastern  Ififidd.  j^s  y6ti  p^ia  pcr^veres  in 
refusing  to  dc'claro  war  against  Ti^rkey, 
Ujoggbl^pg  ^nd  strongly  jirged  to  do  so  ;  and 


webopc  tMt,  }n  the  ^00^  f)rovl(kpcQ  of  God, 
thp  Shffh  win  coni(3n«ie  to  %aiptiii6  this  neu- 
tral ground.  Should  th^tf  be  a  rupture  bo- 
t^9ep'Turkey  and  Pkrsfa,  our  ^oeilioh  would 
of  tourae  be  (Jlfeturt)t:jd;  ahd;  more  pr  *Iete  un- 
^fe,  Jieai'  06  w-e  are.SituatDd  ti'th^  t^oun^ary 
Cft  these  'two  etni)ires.  dfid  that  boundary  in- 
fested yfifi  borfffflf  of  Woody  Koords.  But  it 
'is  always'  ^ft  t6  tftlst  1ft  thc^CoVd.  WeT?BOw 
^atth0  cau^'6f  mfesl6ns  is*  infinlteljr  dearer 
to  Mm  tRan  it  can  be  to  us,  and  we  will  trust 
that.  He  who  rides  on  the  whlrl^in(}  will  direct 
jibe  etorm^  I  am,  oe^^r'  ^r,  with  puc'h  respect, 
"  '    *y  J^^'s,    *'     "*  3.  Perkinh. 

ifetLAl^DS  MfeSrOKARY  SO- 
:  The  N^erlafidsrMI^sionary  Society 
was  estabrish^W  In  December,  T797,  at  Rotter- 
dam, through  the  instrumental!^  of  I)r..  Van 
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der  Kemp.  This  remarkable  man,  after  his 
appointment  by  the  London  MiaBionaty  Society 
to  South  Africa,  visited  hk  native  countrrto 
settle  his  aflairs.  There  he  translated  into 
Ihitch  and  published  an  address  of  the,  dhtc- 
tors  Of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the 
religions  people  of  Holland,  Wnich  ted  evcntir- 
ally  td*the  establishment  of  the  *^Netherlancb 
Missionary  Stdciefty."  The  fonndetfi  of  tiie  soci- 
ety having  been  principally  ministers  and 
inhabitants  of  Rotterdam,  toe  chief  seat  of 
tho  Netherlands  Missionioy  Society  has  re- 
mained at  that  place.  The  tiembers  of  th( 
society  belong  principally  to  the  estalAlslied 
charch.  which  is  Presbyterian  id'lts. form  of 
government,  and  Cftlvmistic  in  its  doctrine^ 
Tbope  ministers  who  hav^  imbibed  Neologian 
eentfments,  take  scarce^  ftny  interest  ip  it, 
nor  In  'anything  connected  with  missionary 
work,  thereby  confimving  the  often-madet  ob- 
eervatioi:,  that  the  orthoactr,  evtingelical  faith 
is  that  which  alone  prodocet  tme  and  ^sintei^- 
ested  love  to- God'  and  zeal  fpr  hjs  glory^  and 
prompts  mto  to  eiert  themselves  actively  and 
perseverincrly  in  propioting  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  of ^ their  jyiQw-creaturfiS.  The 
General  Synod,  howeJ^er,  of  the  Dntch  CJhnrch 
has  no  control  over  the  pussionaries  nor  t)ver 
th^  funds  collected  fbr  missionary  ubdertitk- 
ings.  .Bht  afl  the  tnlssionaficS  sent  out  ^y  the 
societv  are  examined  t^  ordalqed  lit  the 
Hague  by  a  committer  of  minister  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  General  Synod  fiom 
axliong  it$  members.  Thd  parish  cktu^es  ar? 
everywhe^  fireely  grai^ted  for  misdioDaTy  n^^ 
ings  and  otjier  miaslopary  pitrpoSes.  Thc^  so- 
ciety is  stfl;)p<![rted  by  re^ofcr  monthly,  anil 
annual  6ubscriptioiis,.«M  by  donations  and 
legacies  {  bi^t  no  list  of-subscrlbefS  is  ever 
published.  Th^  principal  supvbrtera  of  fh^ 
society  belong  to  the  poorer  and  middle  islass- 
es  ;  few  of  the  great  and  wealthy  bdpg  fpond 
willing  to  assist  ttie  jfood.  oaose.  A  body  of 
directors,  botn  lay  and  clerical,  I9  Annually 
chosen  from  among  the  sabecril^ers,.  Who  man- 
age the  afiSiii^  pf  the  society.  j 

"Wherever  tJiere  aiie  ciergymdn  .in^nbflv  of 
the  society,  the  monthly  pruf ef-meetihg  on  the 
first  Mondav  6f  the  month  %  ppblicly  an<] 
regularly  heldl  in  the .  parish  churches.  Iij 
some  places  it  !s  vary  wffll  attended,  1,000  and 
evc^  2,000  aometimes  beipg  pre^nt  in  tjie 
larg^  toWqs.  The  diijectors  publish  monthly  a 
report  of  the  most  ,  interefettofl:  misQionai^ 
events  w2)ich.  have  oc^  to  t^ik  knoVledge 
during  the  month,  whica  is  always  read  at  t£e 
meeting,  the  officiating  minister  int^;q)erBing 
it  with  siiitablei  remarks.  ,  .    , 

llie  anndi^  feudal  meeting  takes  dhod  in 
July.  and>  held  in  the  Cathedrtd  Cfirch  of 
Bv)tt<  r(]latq,  w^Uch  .«ap  asco^iiodale.  Ibstii^si^n 
three  a^id  four  thoskand  psonjis,  and  is  gieher^ 
ally  iille^  on  tha  occasion.  .  rioq^  lanneQ  ana 
clrrgymon  from  ulniost  every  part  of  Holland 
attend.    A  rep6rt  of  the  proceedings  Of  the 


year  is  read  and  a  missionftry  sennoapimdied ; 
but  speeches  are  never  mofde. 

The  solsiety  has  Us  •ibpe^iL.soQretafy,  wUo 
oorrespeiidi  with  the  missionaries  on  offioial 
topics.  But;  in  ad^tion  lo  Hm,  cvccy  one  of 
the  leading  directors  oksosso  one  of  ihe  j&ia- 
sionaries  he  may*  like  b^  and  beccmci  his 
psrtici^ar  and  rmlar  eone^poodeiity  and  aJao 
nis  a^oeate  and  tiutt  of  bis  statioa  at  the 
Board,  'this  urrangesuiit  has  ])ro»ed  rerj 
uselfi^  to  the  Netherlands  MissioQaiy  8odety> 
and'  mifst  admatageots  both  ta  the  directors 
and  the  misst0iiiirie&  ^Dhft  soeSotgr  Jus  a  col- 
lege t)f  Its  own,  at  Botiteidam,  for  the  instruc- 
tiont  theolbgisalandsoientifio^  of  the  candidates 

3  the  miasionM^r  wotlL>  Of  these,  the  small- 
proportton  generally  aoe  ^Dutcb,rwhiist  tixe 
greater  number  ave  Q^mans  and  8\Riss« 

.  At  fitst  the  ftmds  of  tfa&Eociet^  wisre  ton  sjoall 
to  admit  ef  its  seiidlu^  Twiwrifufisy  ta  foreign 
hinds, '  and  that  it  migiit  aoi  be  idle,  Tarious 
plans  Wer^  ftM-med  and  oairied  into  execution 
w  doing  gt>od  ai^iOM,  espepiaU^  hf  t^  pub- 
lication and  distribution  01  religious  books*  the 
esti^ffihsietit  'Of  Sunday* sbhodis,  visiting  pri- 
sons 9l)d  bCiBpitalfa,  and  ptsHstidg.  4ionei  congre- 
gatiops  to  Bustafa  mioiBterB.  'In  such  conrses 
of  labor  fhe  society  went  en  tiiLthfi  year  1800, 
when  th<?y  began  to  hope  thegr  might  eqter  on 
t!)e  field  toward  which  mir  eya  ipras  originally 
turned. 

In  a  «hort  time  their  ftinds  incressed  xapidly. 
Numbers  t)f  young  men  ate  ofierad  tl^  ser- 
vices fUb  miiBioiiarie8> tseveralt  of  whom. after 
havi^  g^ethi*<Ki^  i^poper  course  of  iostmc- 
tfto,  were  reftidy  to  oecnf|^  any  field  thai  might 
b^  pdluted  <mt  to  than  la  the  heathea  world. 
The  political  ^f»eiiin$lanG^'Of  the  ceiatry,  the 
si^bjof  ation  of  Holland -by  fVanoe  iwikh  the  oon- 
sequent  loito  of  Its  ci^lodieSk  i^enclGBcd  Ji  im|(rac- 
ti»ibl^Mbr  the  direciors  to  send  thite  ^ng 
iheH  h!broad  themsdiTiB j  liiey  ifaenafooijtntered 
iiito  ,a  "^mjly  M^cnt  :«athi  the  IxuM^n 
Miss^Ott^  ^efefy,'  whfoh  engaged  U>  send 
them  teth  ttfRtor  its  anspiceii{ aodaekcted  first 
dduth  JiftitifL  m  the  wort  siiAabla  sphere  for 
th^m,  biv'mg  chieiy  to  tibeir  beia^  acquainted 
with  t^  f^iitchi  which  iangoMp  is  generally 
undetBtoodtiBdspdlieUhg^thevHeltaBtots  and 
otier  tribes.  For  many  years  afterwards, 
nearly  hlf  the  'mtsskmsrise  wkm  fhe  Loildon 
MWona^  BbclMy  fNri;  io  ihat  .pert  of  the 
world,  wereyeiAg  leen  they  had  oblatiieS  from 
Hcdiiind. 

In  1604  the  London  MMoasry  Sooieij  sent 
Messrs.  TtM,  Qrhardt,knd  PMbi,- three  apissioii- 
aries  trtos^^md  to  theto  by  Ibe  Nsthdiands 
MiS6i6ttary  BoMety^  ia  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
eacowttge^  by  the  accaaufii  Kiqj^  had  received 
of  the  tast  flumben  of  niitives  who  professed 
tbemselTesOfarisiianB,  but  who  i'ere  now  in  a 
fOf^t  meeaure  destkeite  of  rsligioBS  instruction. 
TheSrst-named  of  these  mfisBioBuries  was  greatly 
th*warted  in  his  cfibrts  among  the  uatSvee  by  the 
English  government,  instigated  it  is  said  by  the 
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Dntdi  consistory  <yf  ttie  island  whom  be  had 
offended  by  his  iktthftilnen  attd  eeal.  In 
eon8eqtieD<!e,  lie  tr«B'Bo6ir  eom|5elled  to  leave 
the  eoontry.  MessM.  Pfdtti  and  Blrhardt  oon- 
tinned  at  Ctei4eii  nnttt  their  death,  which  batv. 
pened^Teral  Team  t^,  and  were  BHeeessfclly 
employed  fta  the  8imBl*tiltendenoe  ol  sehoolvaiid 
the  p^toral  care  of  two  cbuiiehes  to  wfaieh  l^y 
had  been  aYip<)lhted  by  ^Terameat.  It  does 
not  seem  that  they  Wtfre  able  to  «cooiiit>lllh 
ranch  among^  the  h^heh.  " 

Abont  the  year  I9tif  the  dftreetofs  of  the 
Netherhinds  MnsiOnary  6olJlety,  aoxions  to 
exert  themselves  fdit  the'  benefit  of  Khe  former 
Dntch  settlements  in  the  Best,  transferrad  mgMu 
for  tbal^  pntp6se  three  missiohlanes  to  the  Lon- 
don Mis»onary  Society?  for  HoMMid  Mn^  as 
yet  under  French  rrile;  andfTava^aiii  ttie  East- 
em  Inlands'  b^ing  o^cnpiied  by  the  British,  it 
was  not  pt^clicable  for  the'N^erlands  Soci- 
ety then  to  undertake  that  mission  directly. 
Tnese '  three  nlirfMnaries  Wre*  supterfor  men 
and  thofou^hlt  qualWed'  for  their  work.  Tb^ 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kam,  Snpper,  and  BmcH- 
ner.  These  brethren  were  at  'the  outset  of 
thei^  car^r  etbosed  *ta  c<^nsideraMe  dttfioolties 
and  dangers;  far  the  French  government  hav- 
ing strittfy  prdhibited  their  leaving  the  country 
for  'Eh^titA,  tbe^  were  compelled  t»  msume 
the  attni$*of  travelibg  fnechanics,  and  in  ttiis 
disguise,  succeeded,  after  having  had  many 
nsiTTDW  Serines  from  thel  Frtiieh  gendarmes, 
to  reach  "Chnstftwia  in  Ko^ay,  from  whence 
they  tebarfced'  fof  Lonl#on.  This  iMace  they 
left  for  Java  in  the  comm^c^taent  of  IBIS. 
On  theif  arrival'  ft  BhtAvia'tbey  separiAed, 
Mr.  Sunper  having  been  acfpoiated  to  that 
cajnt&l,  Mr.'Brtfck&r  to  Sattiarmir,  Aid  Mr. 
Kfun  to  the  Mdhi^a  islands.  Mr.  Bnpper  ^ed 
noT  longafW  his'tfrflval;  and  Mr.  BmcAmer, 
(who  is  still  Kving  and  activdy  emploved  in 
the  triAiOTtteri '  of  the  Scriptures  'aM  other 
mhfilonary  dtrtf^,)  Mtitetf  tbe'^BAfitfet  Mission- 
ary SOcfetf.'     *   ^    ' 

Mr.  Kirai  ftxe9  bfe  rferfdetictf  nt  Amboyna. 
and  met  tHMlfhat  h!9' heart  so  greatly  longed 
for— a'  toosf  ettensfve'fiert'  of  wbor:  'Tbire 
are  in  the  Bhstern'  Archipelago  thovsaads  of 
Malay  riatiV^  t6uiem  Who  emb»oed  Chris- 
tianity dnrfng  the  dolhinion  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ofc(  Dutch  Bast  India  Company. 
In  prdfifl^ting  Chi^stisnl^  In  these  parts, 
thCil  is  toRiinf  ytiMi'  the  X>litofa  aimed  more 
at  than  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the 
Holy  Scrinttrres.  As  early  as  H33,  the  whole 
Bible  in  mlay  ftnd'sevemi  p&ns  of  tlie  sacved 
wrTtingis  In  mher  dioi^ts  ofVhe  Esst,  ^ere 
translated  and  nublished  by  ortldr,«id  at  (he 
expense  dfthe-D^Wtf  gotemilieht,  and  widely 
drasemfna^d  "tbfdtt^lMiif '  tb«  Islandl  It  is 
true,  boweycr,  that  9ie  best  means  t^'piiMwte 
the  eonT^rsD)*i'bf  the  MKfvA,  wfere-  «ot  ^ktays 
used,  por  the. best '  ti)Miv«e  taiiiKr^  held  out, 
neflhcr  was  siilBtiWit  caution  afways  exerdsed 
iu  receiving  candidates  into  the  church. 


In  1814,  Holland  having  -  resamed  its 
pendenoe,  and  received  back  its  cokmieR,  the 
dveetors  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Sooi- 
0fey  deemed  it  time  t*  parsue  operations  for 
the  Allure^  direct^,  and  'withoat  the  idterven- 
tion  of  (Otber  sooietisi.  They  plaoed  their 
Missioaary  Seminary  upon  a  mote  regnlar  i>ot- 
ing,  and  in  1819  nat  out  five  young  men 
trainal  to  it  tojjoin  Mr.  Kam,  itbo  meanwhile 
had  besK  appomted  by  the  Netherlands  Mia- 
•ionary  Society  oner  oC  its  fareign  directors. 

These  young  men,  after  having  obtained 
soma  laM>wie(%8  of  the  native  luigaare  at 
Amboyna,  were  placed  in  various  islandsy  as 
Celebes,  (>ram,  Teroate,  Baadaaod  Timor,  and 
haw  been  since  from  time  to  tiiae  reinforced  by 
frssh  arrivals  of  labosti^  from  HoUand,  t^e 
Natherlaada  Society  vieitHng  at  present  that 
part  of  the  world  aa  its  principal  sphere  of  action. 

in  July,  1B38,  the  zealous  missionary  Kam 
didd,  at  the  age  of  sizty^hree  years,  from  over 
eSBPtieB,  ocoasiooed  by  an  extensiva  mission* 
ary  tonr  he  bad  made.  He  ^aa  a  asost  active 
and  devoted  servant  of  tbe  Lord  Until  his 
deatb»  iia  contamKd  tadoe  «r  thrice  in  the 
year,  in  a  soudl  brig  of  bis  own,  wiiioh  he 
maikaged  himself  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
native  lascan,  to  tmvd  ia*  that  bwDiagi  dime 
fcr  serveral-  moatba  together^  fiom  is^md  to 
island,' exposed  to  atovma  and  dangen  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  On  sncb  occasionB,  he  often  added 
to  his  duties  of  a  p#aaeber  ctf  the  Glospel  those 
of  a  maCe-maker  among  the  native  trib^-and 
was  vie  means  of  pieveatinr  miiaifc  bloodshed* 
■Afl acbwarti had  beenan the continent-of  In* 
dia  bv  tba  Britisb  goveeancnt,  io  was  be  fro- 
^pienfi^  employbd  t^  the  N«tberland8  govem- 
bientiiiii  allaying '  diitarbnnost  and  queUing 
rising  raWlioBs  asMNig  their  Miriay  saints, 
in  wnieb  eadeaivora  luei.seldGln  fbiled.  His 
judicions  vieKrs  of  tbtagBy  good  temper,  perfect 
•integrity,  and  tba  holiness  of  his  life,  rendered 
bimgraatly  respfected  by  tbecbieis  of  the  East* 
era  Ithndfl,  and.  made  the  humble  missionary 
a  lar  »more  sucoossial  >  iilstrament  ia  maintain- 
ing  peace  among  them,  than  biiga  bodies  of 
troops  could  ever  have  baeni    , 

The  Netbarhnds  Bocsety  twsaty-fivo  or  tfiir- 
ty  years  «go,  made  <  an  attesspt  to  aantribute 
to  the  evangeltaalion  of  the  01£QeB6^  and  «ent 
Mitlhe  ceiebintod  Mr.  OataUtff  and  some  •other 
missionaries,  for  .that  express  porpoaa. 

In  tiie.  year  18^1,  tbe  Netbeciaiids  aociety 
Itait  m  misBiaaary  (tie  Bfifer.  Mr.  Yiz,)  to  the 
Dotah  oolony  of  diiiittaai»aQ  Oaiann,  ariio  has 
labcrod  tfaava  aver  aioce  (aot/^ii^ut.  fitiit,) 
among  the  negro  slave  popuhition.  Hi^  cbnrcb 
amooBts  to  abont  700  mttnb^ra. :  Tbe  society 
baa  anotbOr  misainnaiy  in*  tho  West  Indies 
Btatioaed  nt  tbe  inland' of  Oottkqao,  who  i^em- 
pla)Md  nmcbiikriMr.  Viz* 

Im  laaOi  t^  late  I>o.  Voa,  baiag  on  a  visit 
to  U)ayand«>9ailed  tho  attention  of  tbe  directors 
to  the  destitute  state  of  tba  Hiodooa  in  a  spir- 
itual point  ol  view,  upon  which  they  resolved 
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on  commencing' two  misBlons  in  these  parts,  one 
at  OhiDsarah  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  at  Pnlicat 
on  the  const  of  Ooromandel,  both  of  whieb 
places  beioi^ed  then  to  the  Dutch  governmoDt 
Bev.  A«  F.  Lacroix  was  appoiuted  to  the  for- 
mer, and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kindunger,  a  mast  pioos 
and  dev^oted  man,  who,  np  to  fib  twent^-foortii 
year  had  been  a  bigoted  Ionian  Catholic,  to 
the  Isutt^.  Dr.  Yos  and  G.  Herklots^  Eaq^  of 
Ohinsnrah,  had^  previous'  to  their  depariare 
from  Holland,  been  elected  forei^  directors  <^ 
the  societjw 

Mr.  KindSinger  on  his  arriyal  at  the  stattOD, 
had  great  difficulties  to  oontend  with  oa  ac- 
count of  the  exceedingly  degraded  state  of  the 
native  Ohiastians,  great  nnmbere  of  whom  he 
met  at  Pnlicai  and  the  Ticiaity.  These  had 
emibraced  Ohriatiamty  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  old  German  missionaries  who  hid 
preceded  Schwarta  and  had  been  more  thwn  a 
qnartBr  of  a  century  without  teachers  and  with- 
out instruction.  By  patient  endeavors^  how- 
erer,  he  sacoeeded  in  course  of  time  in  ooileot- 
ing  a  numeroos  and  regular  congregation,  ea- 
tablished  several  schoola,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  preaching  to  the  heatben.  In  1823, 
he  was  joined  by  two  other  laborers  from  Hot 
land,  tbe  Ber.  Measrs.  Irion  and  Winckler,the 
former  of  whom  remained  with  him  at  Puiicai, 
and  the  latter  was  Riatioaed  at  8adras,  a  smatl 
Dutch  .settlement  near  the  aeven  pagodas  be^ 
tween  Madras  and  Pofidooberry. 

In  1825,  the  Dutch  settlenienti  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India  bavkig  been  ceded  to  the  British 
governmeot  in  exehaago  far  ite  poeseaBtoBS  on 
the  island  of  Smnaitra,  the  directors  of  ihe 
Netherlands*  Society  mformed  their  misBicaft- 
aries  ^at  cireanstanoes  would  not  permit 
them  to  ooBtiime  their  miaBsoBa  in  those  aettle- 
ments,  and  left  them  fireo  either  to  proceed  to 
the  Bastern  Arohipelago  to  join  their  brethren 
there-^^r,  if  they  preferred,  to  oonnect  them- 
aelves  with  any  one  of  the  ita^ish  societies 
laboring  in  India*  All  four,,  having  akeady 
at  the  expeaaO'Of  mnch.  time  and  labor,  attada- 
ed  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and 
the  native  customs  and  habits,  felt  nswiHrng 
to  relinqaish  bo  ffieatan  advantage,  and  ther^ 
fore  deened  it  their  duty  to  aooept  of  the  lat- 
ter proposal }  in  consettnenee  of  wludi  Messrg. 
KiodUnger  and  Winckler  joiMd  the  Gbureh 
Missionary  Boqiety.  Mr.  Irion  joined  the 
Society  for  Propagating  tbe  Goepei  in  Foreign 
Parts;  and  Mr.  Lacroiat  eoiMeoted  Umaelf 
with  the  Lettden  Missionary  Sooietyv  which 
made  an  end  to  the  Dtitdi  misanm  at  these 
parta* 

The  redeipts  of  the  Society  for  1850  were 
about  937/900.  The  inatitation  for  trainiBg 
missionaHes  at^Botterdam  is  oontinueiL  At 
that  time,  the  Society 'had  17  Stations  i»<tke 
Indian  Archip^bgo,  tnaoned  by  1$  m^asionaf  ies, 
besides  having  faPBished  a*  large  muaberof 
missionariefl  for  other  societies. 

NEVIS  :    A  small,  but  beautiful  aaad  fer- 


tile isiaad  in  the  West  Indies.    A  statbn  of 
the  Wesleyna  MissioaaET  Society. 

NEW.BABMKN :  A  station  of  the  Rben- 
ish  Missionary  Sooietr  in  Sooth  Africa,  200 
miles  noTth-ea»t  of  Sehepamamdoif. 

NEWASSE  :  A  statioa  of  the  American 
Board  in  Hindoatooy  Goaaected  with  the  Ah- 
mednuM^r  mission. 

NldWlHEBBIDES  :  A  group  of  yands 
in  Western  PolyneauK-  or  Australasia,  where 
the  London  Missionaiy  Society  have  eight  sta- 
tiods.  £rr<HaMi^  (mp  of.  tlus  group,  ia  the 
place  of  t^e  tragical  death  of  the  martyr  mis- 
siooarv,  Williams*    Population,  150,000. 

NEWEBA  ELLA:  A  staUou  of  the 
Gospel  Propagation  Society  in  Ceylon. 

NEWVILLE :  A  Kaceu  village,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Moulmain  province,  in  Bar- 
maht  and  an  onl^statioa  of  tiie  Maulmaio 
Karen  Mission  of  the  Amaaioan  Baptist 
Union. 

NEW^BABBAF:  Station  oC  the  Church 
Miasionai^  Society  among  the  Wonicas,  io 
Boat  A/rico,  situated,  on  the  coast,  a  short  dis 
tanoe  W.N.W.  of  Mombas^ 

^KW-^AMEiTEBDAM  ;  The.  capiUt  of 
Bflrt)ioe,  situated  &0  miles  up  the  Berbice 
river.  It  ia  «  pleasant  town,  iateraected  with 
caaalS)  aad  a  considerable  portion  of  gfound 
attached  to  each  housa  It.ls  oeoupied  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 

NE W^EBRNHUT :  The  first  station 
occupied  by  tha  Moravians  io  Greenlaud. 
AJao,  a  station  of  the  same  on  the  island  of 
St  Thomas,  W.  L 

NEW-HOLLAND' I    Sea  Jjudralia.' 

NEW-PBQVIDEXCE:  One  of  the  Ba- 
hatna  Islacidiy  aboot  25  miles  Wng  and  nine 
bread,  and  oeoisiderably  ia  adrance  of  the 
other  islan^  it  oultiY«tion.  Wealeyan  Mis- 
sionary S^ie^. 

NW-BBUNSWJCK  :  One  of  the  pro- 
vincee  of  British  Amevicak  The  latest  ceos^ 
was  taken  in  1851.  The  population  was  at 
that  time  19d,8dO ;  bat  no  ffoligioua  itatiBtics 
are  given  ifithis  important  pttblicdocumont, 
and  there  are  90  lienaminatiooal  records,  from 
which  tiie  numbers,  character,  aad  condition 
of  the  ChiNstiaB  ooounnnit^  caa  be  accurately 
asoertainad.  The.  following  items  have  been 
ceUect^l  from  doeoments  andcr  date  of  1654. 
The  number  «f  Gathdio  eiersfy  is  almost  tbe 
same  as  in  Nova  Sootia,  and  the  circumstances 
wouM  appear  to  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  Cativolics  to  PreteatanlB  in  New  Brunswick 
■Mst  be  gneater  than  in  Nova  ScotSa. 

Ckunk  qf  EnglofuL^  bishop,  1  archdea- 
con, aad  •  eltri^mea. 

Ckuttkof  Stolkmd.-'l  syiaod,  ^  presbyteries, 
8  mf  nister^  11  eeDg«eg«tioDB,«nd  several  mie- 
siottaiy  atatioiaa. 

Rrformei  Pre$bytemn  ChwrA  <tf  Irdand.-- 
2  ministers  and  1  imssioiiaiy. 

Wtdeyan  MethodisU,'-dO  ministers,  22  con- 
gregations, and  2  supernumeraries,  besides  2 
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miiiisten  employed  as  principal  and  teaclien 
of  SockviUe  Aoademy. 

Ba^tistB. — %  aaBociations,  62  miiiiBtersy  «id 
7  liooiluitak    . 

Free  Ckrutian  BmptUts^^l^  ministon  and  2 
missionaries. 

CongregatkmalulB4 — 3  ONmstan. 

BMff.  J.  Batmi. 

NEW-ZEALAND:  Tmo  extmrnre  aad 
beaatiful  islaada  in  tfaa  Soolibeifi  Pacific, 
fltretclring  fsom  latitada  di^  80'  to  47o  20' 
fioatfa,  and  from  1670  to  178o  east  kDgit«ie» 
being  nearly  90<>  miles  kmg  and  over  74K)  broad ; 
together  with  a  small  one  to  the  soutb,  called 
StnoattM  Jl^nd.  New^ZeaiaBd  ia  distiagaiahed 
for  its  rich  and  varied  scenery,  and  fer  every 
fhing  which  naturally  strikes  the  eya«B  beau- 
tifhi  or  gabttme.  Some  of  the  awantains  ia 
the  northern  islaad  rise  meia  than  14,000  feet 
abov«  tba  knrel  of  the  sea.;  thehr  sidee  covered 
with  fore^  timber;  their  auBimits  girt  with 
clouds  or  cappsd  With  snow  i  and  their  whole 
appenmidB  strikinglF  rich  and  grand.  Vhe 
eoontry  ift  vemaikably  hiMyb«Dd  broken, -the 
hills  being  stadded  with  caves,  deep,  dark,  and 
frightfiii  NawhZaaiaBd  kas  several  hJm  and 
noMe  lakea.  The  Thames  is  the  pmcipa) 
rifver;  the  others  being  mastljp  insignificant 
streams.  The  Carats  ate  so  eztensive  and  so 
dense,  that  bo  soaad  from  witkoai  distarba  the 
traveloi;  and  ijret  no  boasts  of  psey  iafast  tiiese 
retreaAs  to  pot  hiaa  in  ter.  N ew*Zaaiand  has 
a  Biirabeff  of  harbors,  whkh  are  visitaBd  for 
SQpplieB  by  a  vast  number  of  whaling' yeaseisj 

The  northern  island  is  durided  mto  fovrteen 


!,  vi& :  Kadtaia>  fiagr  of  Islands,  Thames^ 
TiMtraaga,  Bfatoma,  Bayr  of  Pledty,  East  Cape, 
Povevt^  Bw»  Wauroa,  Ea^  Island,  TaranalM^ 
WaikaAo,  &aiMra^«ML  Holdaaga. 

CMm&te^Tla^  climate  af  New^Zesiand  is 
temiperate»  iahibdwas,  and  oongaaial  to  £ur» 
pean  coostitntions.  Novtii  St  the  Thames 
Boeiws  wtb'  arimoWOy  and  ^osts-  are  off  the 
^imd  hj  ainei  o'eloak.ia  tha  morning*  Dqr- 
iqg  sik  montiui  /of  the  year,  the  oonatry  is  ex- 
pand k>  hea^^n^  of  wind  and  tremendoos 
lalia  of  rsdn.  •  Tm  qiring  atd  antama  are  do- 
li^titfully  temperate.  Spring  commenees  the 
Buddie  of  Aagiifet,  tammef  in  Deeembev,,  aa- 
tomn  hi  Marsh,  and  winter  in  J«dy. 

SoU  mid  PrvduaioMr-^Tbem  iskadslaSord 
nlmoal  mtary  variety  of  sotl,  whiob  podaees 
wheai,  hariafr^  maiae^  .keens,  peas,  .ai|d  variiMs 
grasses  f  IV  Abnadadceb  Most  of  the  trees^ars 
evergtMD^  and  iMgetotkm  is  scaroely  6¥er  siB' 
p^&d. . 

iWAoMonCa^Whett  fint  4i8eQvered>  the 
New-&alssidfiiB  were,  a  Avage  and  barbacoos 
pcopiei '  Whm««childiia8  boitt,itwpwi9a^ 
ped  ill  m  eoarsa  cloth,  a»d  laid  in  a  veamMn 
to  sieiq^ }  And  u  a  few.  hoars,  the  mothcartW- 
sued'hcfe' ordwary  work  in  «the  field.  Tho  child 
aoffered  nmeh  ;  and  if  ilB  vothev.did  not  far- 
ntsh  it  BOiwiahtteBt  enoushy  it  mast  perish. 
Large  holes  were  slit  in  tiie  ear,  and  a  stick, 


hatf  an  Inch  in  diameter,  thmst  throngb. 
When  five  days  old,  the  child  was  carried  to  a 
stream  of  water,  and  either  dipped  or  sprinkled, 
and  a  aaibe  giv«n  to  it ;  and  a  priest  mnm^ 
bled  a  prayer,  the  purport  of  which  was  said 
to  be,  an  address  to  some  anknown  spirit,  pray* 
tng  that  he  nay  so-  infloenco  the  chMd  that  he 
may  beeome  oriiri,  brave,  wavlike,  troaMesome, 
adotlenatts)  mtffdeeous^  »  Uav,  a  thief,  disobe- 
dieat,  ia  a  word,  gaHty  of  every  crinsi  After 
this,  mall  pebblts,  about  the^  siee  af  a  pin's 
bead,  were  tarast  down  its  throat,  to  make  its 
heart  catloos,  hard,  and  incapable  of  pity. 
The  osKmoBf  was  eoadaded  vrith  a  feast 

The  system,  of  iabit,  or  oeasaoralton,  eom* 
mon  to  the  Paaifie  isles,  nowhere  prevailed  to 
a  grealer  extent  than  «t  New^EeahuxL    (See 

With  the  New-Zaalandcr,  saperstltioa  took 
tiie  pkoe  of  medical  skiU.  Whea  a  pereon 
had  a  pain  m  the>baclcr  he  wimhl  lie  down  and 
got  another  t^jmap  over  htm  and  tread  on  him 
to  nmvm  the  pakk  A  woond  was  braised 
with  a  slone,  and  affterwards  held  over  the 
smoke.  In  ioteraal  acute  diseates  the  patient 
seat  for  a  priest,  hty  down,  and  died. 
-  Dreams  and  om^as  were  muok  regarded,  and 
had  great  rofiueace  over  their  eonduet.  On 
important  eoosaions,  vtfhea  severed  tribes  wera 
going  to  wBorv  aa*  oraole  was  consalted,  by  set- 
ting op  sticks  to  ropwoeat  tha  dififorent  tribes, 
and  watching  the  wind  to  sea  which  way  the 
stieks  wottld  fall^  in  order- to* detennine  which 
party,  woidd  jbe  vktorioaa.  Bat  the  person 
performing  the  ceremony,  by  a  little  joggling, 
could  determine  the  question  as  he  pleased. 
The  belief  in  witohcraft,  idso,  almost  univer- 
saify  prevaileck  a«d  waa  prediotiiie  of  all  the 
sa8ptici0a,eraelty,and  mjustvoo  which  generally 
accompany  it  amow  a  barbaroas  and  saper- 
^tioaa  people,  rolygamy  was-  allowea  to 
any  extent;  being  the  mitml  soutoe  of  jei^- 
ousy,  strife,  and  marder*  Ji£arpisges  were 
generally  confined  within  the'tribei  The  peo- 
ple were  afibctionate^  but  daqperate  and  re- 
vens'Qful  when  roused  to  anger.  For  an  uo- 
civiused  people^  they  were  indaatriousb  Their 
food  eonsisted  of  a  variety  oi  vegetables)  and 
some  kinds  of  animaJl  food  The^  were  war- 
Ilk%  and  ikte  their  .enemies  killed  in  war ;  and 
pri8oner»  who  were  not  killed  and  eaten  were 
reduced' to  uiw&Ef*  Tha  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies ?fere  piMiecvad  as  trophMs  of  viotorr. 
They  formerly  preaenred  the  heads  of  theur 
Mends,  and  k^ttheawithiri^gioasstrictnesBb 

TatloQmg.  wae  praotiaedi,  and  was  mode  a 
maoh  moB^  paiifful  ^perAtioB  than  in  the  other 
Pf^ifio  Jlsles.  The  <»^Batk>n  was  perfcwmed 
with  a  small  rongh  aMpel^  wdth  wftueh  an  io- 
cisioa  was  mad^  by  a  blow  with  «  mailet,  the 
chisel  beii^  £rsti  dipo^d  m  .G«4oriag.  matter 
Blade  of  the  rootof  nai«  burnt  to  charcoal, 
and  mixed  with  water,  Uie  stain  of  which  is 
indelible.  The  flax  is  caltivated  extensively 
in  New  Zealand,  of  which  they  make  gar 
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inentsy  nets,  and  lines.  The  honaes  of  the  bet- 
ter elwB  were  snog  aad  warm,  onuyaeMted 
with  eiirved  work*.  They  wei«  bwlt  of  M- 
rushes,  line^  wiUi  the  leaves  of  the  paim  trae, 
neatly  platted  <tof6Uier.  -  They. were*  aboat  16 
by  10  kut,  W)d  four  or  five  tet  high.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  low  elidii^;  dserritod  there 
was  one  window  9  hy  6  inches,  wiUi  a  sliding 
shattdi.  Their  honses  weoe  wiilhont  fiuniliire, 
and Ahfag eooldiig  ntenaiia «  fewetones.  Their 
villa^ss  .vera  •seattered'  over  a  largpa  plot* of 
gronnd  withoRt  any- order  or  anaDgenenti 

BeLipoii^^TkiA  New^Zeakiwlen,  tiioagli  re- 
markaUy  Bupemtitioas,.had  no^  gods  that  the)^ 
woTBhiped*  nor  aafiihiDg  to  nspiieseat  a  hefng 
whom  they  called  god.  The^  imagined  thai  it 
was  a  gsetttfBpirit  (MimX  who  thaadesod ;  bat 
all  their  thoughts  of  him  were  those  ef  fear 
and  dread*  >i  BickMss*.  ihey  seppoeed,-  was 
broraht  oa  by#him,  oomiBg  in  the  form  of  a 
liaar^  eatepimp  the  aide,  and  «preying  on  the 
Titala.  •Hcnos  th^aaed  ioqaatationB  owtr  the 
siekf'tilreatMiiBg  torkiti  and  eat  tfaeit  destyv  or 
to  bum  him  to  «  eindar,.  unless  he  sluiild 
oomeofut.  Thttrideaof  iFtroyUieevila^t, 
was  more  intaeoovdaBce  with  the  Seriptaaal 
idea  ef  the  fivil  One.  Thu^  ibefiereddn^  a  in- 
tore  state ;  but  their  ideae  af  itwena  Tagae 
and  Beaaiial ;  aad  as  ikey  snppoaed  *U  the 
foactions  of  liie  were  there  parfomed«  slaves 
were  kiUed  npen  the  death  •  of  a  chiefs  that 
they  might  foUow  and  attend  aipon  hiia^  and 
widows  of  too  put'theBMehrea  to  death  tint 
tiiey  might  eMtoompany  their  depaitad  faB» 
banda.    • 

.        -MISBIOJi. 

Oo^nteff  IteaiinofkT'  Sociwrr.— -41io  btleii- 
tioB  of  the  Ohnreh  Missioeapy  Society  was  di- 
rected to  New«-2Saalatid,  b^Be^.  Saml.  MhrBden, 
senior  diapMft  to  the  eolony  of  New  >8ottth 
Wales,  and  they  esnt  ont'fhfe^  nUasfraarteste 
labor  nndmr  the  direetionef  Mr.  Manden,  who 
arrived  it  Ne^f^&aland  tewwrds  tile  close  of 
1814,  and  oomneBoed  «  atation  atRangfhcffa, 
OR  the  N.  W.  eide  of  Hhe  Bay  of  Ishtads.  But 
for  a  lottg  time  theywere  ti^eated  with  "taittnte 
and  jeers  and  thveateBiiigs,  whlle>tbelr  message 
was  neither  understood  aof  regarded,  and  they 
were'Siibjeeted  to  gf^at  prfvations.  frbm'Want 
of  shMter,'food  ami  eomptiirfoHS.  mt  an  inft»- 
entia>  chief  immed  fiM^,  yiMng  fifigland  «tid 
returning  loaded  witii'  piesenta,  the  mission- 
aries rose  (n  the  estimatran  ef  the  natHesv  9XiA 
were  booted  aild  pfDtectM'*  by  *fM  tMefe. 
The  station  waa  afterwawb  Teftioted  to  Tari 
puna,  on  the e#ier  Bidedih^hiH (  and^dii  the 
arrital  of  a  reinforementi  another  stdltlMi  Wds 
commenoed  ait  Kerfkerf,  near*  whi^  Waa  a 
large  native  Village,  oo«snpied  'by  Hdtiiri  and 
hia'pObifle.  But  >%  waa  With  great  difflenUy 
that  Ihey  eonld  (brm  «'  sehdo!,  &t  seenre  at- 
tendance on  pnblieriron^tp.'  'Wten  the  dtfb- 
bath  bell '  caught  ttieir  cam,  they  would  run 

,1  A%  1  •  /»!_• 


a(MBe.jof  Uiehr  native  qports.  Sometimas  they 
would  come  into  the  ohapel  dreased  in  tho 
neat  dantaatic  atylei  and  at  other  tinasy  na- 
ked ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  asoiiioe<  they 
wouMatart  tm  with,  th*  o^,  ''Thai^a  iiel 
that's  a  Iiel    Let  us  all  go.'*  . .    < 

Another  atartaaar  waa  oammenoed  ai  Paihia, 
in  ^UdS^  OB  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of 
lalanda/wfaere'tha  people  wte  in/aa  eioeadiDg- 
ly  wildi  aoi  vBMntrollablei  etafcai 

The  mission  waa  feinfopeed  from  ta  time, 
aaAa  sehioaBer  waa  hailt  to  ply  betwceu  the 
]waaioto.aiid'Poi<tJt4QkaoD>ine»der  to  famish 
aappHea  0hewaa  'hmt  in  i^aB^  bait  another 
waa  built,  and^hNMhed  iii^  May)  1830^  caUsd 

fioheala  >wera  conmeiieed  at  Paifau,  in  1823, 
and  atithe  aaoie  time  4he  miamiaiaes  began 
teriaiattiie'natifaa  in  the  neighiNiehood,  for 
teligieaB>inatmetioa.«  la  iab4^ /thaaa  instrao- 
tioaa  ware-  blflasad  fo<  the  loonveraion  of  the 
chief  Wailnngit  whairattiteptiBed  uader  ^ 
name  of  «hrialian  fiangt  9  auvi  by  Jmaa  1831, 
20  adnits.wetebfliiiittd  at  'liua«ttaaioB^  with 
l#«httd8aai    t 

Feed*  yeaaa^ematiMa  had«taadily  nsfhsed 
toiattanriaay one  ta  aoaide  aeiir  tbrar  tillages, 
hi  the  itttarioR  Bat  kaving  beeoma  eonTiao- 
ed  that  «the  misBieaaaias  wera  their  tnm^  in 
183da  atatiaawaa  eanuneMad  atWaimate, 
tha^estifaof'a  hrg^aliatmt  in  ttbe  intarior, 
to  «iliialr«oad»  bave  bten  o«h  byttha  aatiTCS 
tottheir  resMeneea^  for-thirty<fi^  anle^and 
chipahi  baaabeariteBeetaditt  ■ioat'<af  the  nu- 
meroas' villi^eBiiatithid''diairict,  capahte-  of 
hoUfag  li0<4o  20e  ipdtsoM,  iniwhaeh  aBrviees 
afo  regnlirly  Mdi  dm  thd  (BaMath^i>y  airistant 
aiiariana^isa^aid  tb^  too  oacaaioadlly  visited 
by  the  resideat'  olu^gj^aan»  ariiaofe  faaae  also 
been*  aatabliahaA  fa  -tteae  viNaM*tnth  the 
aanoftori  ef '4ha  ohihfap  .  Itav  Moola  asa  io 
iapaailloiT  at  WaimMe/!      >      •<    '—  > 

In  Juttvnrfi  l€B4v  •  uattloMaait  waafonaed 
atKaitais  at  a)n<eaandirf^'a<dieitatioa  ef  the 
oUeih  atid  ipeeple  of  >«be  Bar%w»laibaB,  ma  the 
¥icfaiity  of 'the  North' Oafwrwai  ^anether 
sdbae^atly  at^I^iMraoitthi'Of.tte  Bay  of 

ANhoogli  lhe'mMaaafieilWNiM'<at('An6 
stations  uii#ar  iMati  ^faMuaaeilealsi  -for 
ahdiy  ^^aia,  yet  after  aaatariagtiia  language 
aiMl  aei(uif4ng"  tha  t;dnfidanoa  of  tba  aatins, 
¥M  asiM  resaHa  ^-the  iataodnilBaa  ef  Ihe 
«M»iMI  into  pagin  llmda  begaa  «o  be  seen. 
ene'-of-tbeiz^  Rev.  («ip.  ¥ata;  iarapeakhig  of 
this  change  in  1835,  says,  **  Instead  oi  the 
fiMsy  ift^Haielrt,  ttie  btaft^ng  aaaitaneat  to 
itriaiM«r,'wMeh  weed  to  wa^l^aa'thedab- 
haiA;  all  49  peaei^.  <Bafabdtbaebeols  inraiaoy 
t)f«e*  native  'vtt^  ,«tw*'eataUiBba4  and 
w#iirai4f«tof«d  m^  WoAr  a€  aN«y*BBnp- 
tionis  laid  aBide>)dhrMeai  WMfaip  ia  pnao^ 
-hialiy  ^attended ;  and'the  day  aaalriatfy  re- 

__  _„g...  . ,  ._^ gaiiied  aa'in  any  weH^iegBtetad -village  in 

aw(iy,  and  employ  themselves  in   fishing,  or  England.    In  this,I  ami^ieaWngof  theOhn* 
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tfanieed  Tillages  ih  the  interior;  not  of  ilMne 
m  6omieeHon  with  the  shipping ;  in  whidi,  as 
the  a«ll6rs  on  that  ^  have  freqfMtly  liberty 
tiy  go  eti  shore,  the  holy  da^  ii  nuide  a  season 
of  Mr  gnater  inlqniMr  than  anV  other/'       *  ' 

A  report  of  the  Wialtnate'  statton  for  TtS&i, 
stated  that  the*  efaapel  wae  «fery  Babbath 
crowded  to  excefls ;  l£at  Mid  Mti^OB  /^e^eed  at 
the  mtiproaoh  of  ^err  8abha£h  t  aaiHitft  the 
preached  irord  had*  its  tffo^wpm'mMiy  of  the 
bearers.  Otithe4th  of  MiK,^4^J«istbefore 
embarking  forNew  Booth  Wates,  to  sijmHd- 
tend  the  '{frhiting'  of  mAe  InlnBliitidlis,'  Mf. 
Yate'  bii)>ti2ed  fow  cfaiefi^  ««!  seipvnd  othef 
persoBlf;  und  on  the  8tb  el  Jane,  fae4)aptiied 
38  adaits,  the  greater  portion  of  tltoin  Mefk. 
They  had*  be^  camdidates  fbf  nai^  «oilth». 
The  nest  Babbath  they  were  admilMd  >to  'the 
coartmidcai.  *  Mr.Yategives^naeiMrahtofthe 
deMhA  ef  JKTenl  hedtfam,  who  ttet  denlh  It) 
darkness  and  horror  of  s^ad,  one  cf 'thein,'a 
diief,  «leclariiig,  wMrbis  lasl  breath,  that  he  was 
**  gOMigtti  hell  ^'^  and  a  nmnbar  of  native  OMs- 
tians,' who  had  died  in^'peaoa  and  edthfort,' in 
the  fajth  of  the  Gospel.  He  also  -pnsWMies  a 
mitiAier  of  letters^  wMdi  he  teoeiirtd  ItoiA  the 
eon  verts,  whi^  were  fen  of  afieelMn'snid'pioofe 
feeling,  expressbre-of  a  deep  fasigb^  into*  their 
own  hearts, 'anda  nmnlofhitii  ita  Christ    ' 

At  iliis  •  stage  ia  m  pwgress  'of  the  ttfs^ 
sioQ^e^naUTes  ttaailiested^  strong*  desire  ^ 
knowledge )  'aad  though  their  teiHtfes  ftir  in- 
straotton  were  suudi,  yet  a  gteat  nmnrf  of 
them '  bad 'learaed  to*  tesd.  And;  thpilres 
froDrf  distaiit  ttrihes^  baWng  ban  soM '  into 
Sla^eipy,  had  attended  the  mbsioo-sthoda';  and 
bf  «ene  iheaas 'gaining  thebr  liberty,  theyhad 
canted  the- knowledge  *thttB  aoqabwd  •ta  tMr 
diBtaii«fhataies,'«Bd*tanght  it  tsrthett  frien^i. 

Jk'  mat  *changevhBd  bee^  ^ffisctad  by  the 
Gospel  in  ihe  dairiestio  ehaiMtel'tof  tfaoaswho 
had  enbraoed  H.  Polygamy  ihss  dhadfii^ 
iag^'ahd  hasbands  and  w4v(fel  did  wA  qvarrel 
aafonMrly.'  ^eilihmaaowvMieesof  ftrme^ 
Unidl  ^ere*  being  aappreoscA  ,lt  was  once  •the 
oostoBB  for  the  tekitiona  of  a^  cAiidf  takiKDne 
oraribta  skves  cri  his  death;  to  wait  niMtoMm 
in  the  world  of  spirits;  bat,  when  tite  great 
ol^fiengi'diad.Dotcnewasokiii.  Th^tahm 
«Dd<olber  saMifeitione,adso,  wei«  falling  intd 
dianse.  And  industry,  regalarify,'«fld'  a  Mire 
to  maiak  hanptovemeflts  m  their  lati4  their 
faalilt9wad^!Mtoins,  were-onftft4tier^aBe*aiheing 
the  M«alHbo«f  of  the  veopte.  Mr.YalogiM 
the'ibVowiBg  sMch  of  a  eMef  to  hkywpyet, 
wb^b'seeaM'to  have  coufiM  a  correct  t^  t)f 
th9poWerittdhiflnen«B  of  the  GosABh  «  Wfaat,"^ 
ii»iByriwdb«<wiiat  are  these  nifasiopsBie^  tome 
tondtrellapithilafnr?  94ieyiiMcoM' to  break 
in  tiao  OlM"«hibi,4c>*MlBt  the  poin«BWf  tmr 
ipoars^'to  draw  the  bullets  frotn^oor^uAislieto, 
and  ws  matos  thi«.triba  Aid  thail  tribe  to  lo?e 
one  anothai^  and  sit  as  brothefa  'Ohd  ftithUbL 
Thea  lei  ns  give  oar  heists  to  Iktenng,  and 
febdl  dwell  in  peaea" 


The  folloiring  incident  shows  how  the  Teaven 
wOrtof  trhen  H  oAce  fihdto  Its  way  to  tbe'betfthen 
Mind  v^^P^  of-tho  BrfBBiouarit8,<a  ^toy  were 
traV^hig'*to  ft  new  ^nA  -dftrtant  pM*t  bf  the 
islao^  tefttid  ob' the  OsMiUA,  and  ocVleeted  an 
anemhly -of  natives  to4i^artho  Gospel:  They 
INMhiMMed^iy  stftgiflg' hi^^ioM;  and,  to  theur 
atMmiMiaieiit,  'Ao  'WhMe^'cS'nj^r^gaticin  joined 
wMh'tlRnlli  'Tlistespetislfr wlsO'were  ewr^ctly 
given.  They  afterwards  foond  three'beys  who 
hisdHHed  'for^otoetiiiMriil'itHh  nMon  ftlmily, 
who'bttd'^uslNI  aa^thdk  lsaeher«<  ' 

fa  ^DcMisber,'  18S7,  a^Itooian  Oatholic 
biilhop  ahd  *#w#  ftkt^  'laMi^  in  N^^&a- 
land.  Bud  lowMd '  thenM^l^es  iii'tho^#iiddt  of 
the  ^  Wiilyatf  ^sitori.'  TAqs  it  ia  that  the 
GhoTch  of '  fioiEto'  fcttewa  the  track  of  Pro- 
HAtant'-nrflsioilarieB,  like  an  e^l  spirit  to 
ammteraetthe  goM  wotfr.  Iti  1899,  they  had 
ei^ht  priests  «ad^'  thvo  'CjateeMi^ ;  but-  one 
obidf  is''rc^^f680SMOd  iM^  btfittl^  Itftewiie*  more 
de«f^attaMfced^'the^«Monai4eB,  being  dis- 
gnMte(^  witAr  whttt^ 'he  4ifld^  seeft  Mad  %eai^  of 
A«PMllts.'  "'^^  •  -•*••'• 

'  'In  damniy,  lf689v  the  Bliiiop  of  Ansiralia 
^MMd'-tho  nissfioa  ?  'Mid^iW -a  letter  to  the 
osoinHleeyho  bean  the  Ibllowiog  tMlimony  to 
IhocharaeterofthoWiiMloha^ita,  and  the  re- 
aipKs^f'4hefi»  4aboM:"<I  mist  dfl^  -a  ¥erjr 
iHneero  and  wllltbg'tesllniony  to  their  main- 
tafaing  o  conTeriMon  sach  as  beeomes  the 
Oosp^I  of  GlflrisL  ''•Thl^r'  habits  of  Mfe  are 
dbvoflonal.  'Hief  Href  noMMfied  «p  with  self- 
estimatioii,  bat  apoear  wiwrig  to  learn  as- well 
as-apt  io  teach.  And  aibong  thenselvel  they 
appeal  to  be  drawfi  together  br  a  n>irit  of 
harmony,  prottptad' by  that  Spirit  of  which 
iwrei  'gwiiUaa^  antf  gGisdnoHaH  the  most  de- 
li^it&Atiiia.    *      '     •    M  . 

«  M  «ffei^slalHNi*wkieb*(  personidly  mit- 
edftho-4MDferts  wero'to  mlml»onB  sa  to  bear 
a  oontMnable  proportion  *%>  the  entire  papdia- 
tion ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  same-was 
ttfwoat  «Mher'  ptoen.^  I*  «Mat  of  the  natiye 
vilhigea  jh*whioi»4by  inisBianai'toi  haye'd  foot- 
ing, t)iere  is  ^  buildbig*  set  •  apart  for  religions 
trorsl^"  Itittfeso'boildlBgB  generally,  bat 
semetimee  in  thtfopon  air,  thoCtaMian-classes 
w«re assembled  bmre  mo.-  I'he  gtwy^haired 
man  and  iyd  woaMn  todi  thek  filaeartoiead 
and  uadeifo  amuiriBatMB  l«ao*g  their#BBoend- 
aaftg.of4b»tcjia>d  aftd  thh^geaeratiMto;  The 
chief  and  the  slave  stood  side  by  sids^  with 
the  aama  ho^VoimkiO^B  ti^eirfanras,  andtex- 
^rM  tliiir  oadetwoi^eftbk  la  «arpas»4he  ether 
iki  tcMiiB^  proper  SASWOM.*  "  • 
^  $|M'bfihe))^Blat«HhatthonatiyefKmalation 
ib  AMify  dimMiahhii^  e^ea'Aoio  so*  mn^dur- 
tog1iiel»-siiyBgowiffaibi  HfocfferwMiBh  he 
itatdklsB4o«obodBt 

VM  aotitity^ Hie  aatfrres  iifr^teaolnag  their 
eoanfta^men,  atid  in  boildiog  plaees  of  worship, 
formS'afi  imporiMOt'  featare  of  this  aMasion. 
Mr.  Williams  states,  Jano  8,  1839;  that  on 
his  TlMt  to  the  Eaat  Oape^  be  foond  three  na 
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tive  teaehera  actively  engoged^aiid  tiiat,the 
degrea  of  atteotioB  fwiia  Utem  bj4b4i  bi^ 
lives  jp^eneraily  waa  »atnijffhiiig.i  .4»t'<9M  placf 

be€»  eraaied  bjr  tka  M;Uf«aiA«id  a  MWigvfi^ 
tioD  of  &00  awewbtod  li^ii  an  tbe^LonBlfifdaf. 
At  aoother  plMap-fiibafaoanwiaww^  bw} 
ever  beaa«  ihieyriaiiBd  4|i^«]ialaivea  aajffiibliBg 
for  CauBiatiaa/Wonbiiiifia^HregiMar  f^H4ii>r^^ 
ly  iBMU»r«      t    T      »   .-,'     M /^  u  v 

TW  {oUowiia#*  aocoiml  of  «  naiiivi^  ^fa^art 
meeting,  is  reli^atik-fa^  itxi  BrppOiM^^^tet^ 
dated  Jily  2lrli9dSi:  t  Ai)ter.4ir^piag  aervioe 
I  found  Ibat  %iaw  ^aUwa^ibad  9^  to  liold  » 
prayaiHneatuigt  -  Vkflf  a^pmwMigd  l^  aioff* 
log  i^  hyaan.  A«  nati^f^  %»  aag^gad  w 
pratyen  Tha4  waa  fottairod  byirendipg  » 4ibi^ 
ter.  Aaotbev  b^o.  waa  eaygj  anAiA^tw  aa 
address- by  «  niiUTe,  ^  Joeaii<^  WM  claaid.  .fcy^ 

lOf  Tiala^ifln  to  guneaiT  wpvovepaDi,  it  ia 
stated  that  «t  tbifkliW^  (ik^)«  the  iaw90(^ 
rieabadanta^dafiod  aaupig  Ut^aa  s^naget  agi:^ 
culture  and  gardeniiig  ;  Uks  use  of  .tosv  99^^ 
the  plowi  aQ4  tbfl  aiiil^  .oattJ#f.«h(^,.Ana 
horses ;  baili  boiaei  and  cbafolp  i  eat  i;^ai^ 
tbpoagb  fofeaU ;  boiU  bi idgp^  ^,  cb#ngwi>g 
a  eouotry  Afoia  »  wild  iM)4Haa^aga  fiMe  ^  fi 
GoaditioB  of.  iofi«aie9t*Qiv4liaali<9^:< rlq  all  tl^ 
14r  distri/cta  of  tua  iatoad^  ^tMoistja^  oougfla^ 
gatioDS  l^d  beea  gatbeBe^>  with  ao  aggrer 
gate  attendaoea  oa.>pi)i^iG  wefabip  v^  ^"^GO^ 
and  ^^  coaaianoiaaota ;  afid  the  entjire  ^(sd^ 
tnres^  bad  beooi  tranaiated  and  ipHntod  ia  t£e 
Datwa  to^gofe  J^^fiO  i|ipi4  w«3.  tbei,U^ 
creaae  of  interest,  tb^t  in  ;a  Jatter  td^ted  May  ^ 
1840,  Bev.  W.  WilUanaa  si^  ti^  tha  B^p^^ 
tionj4i,#  M^|^Qfi^6wd•CWri«^W^  I.  tl^t  tfcM 
number  attendmg  public  wor^ip.b^#ip|¥iaae4 
to  27,(MK) ;« that  tjia  bafpti^o^ifi^Ild  v^  ^  less 
than  «2iOQO  i.  and  tba  «iui|bw  of  (H>mHwm<iaBt^ 


darivg  tbw»ahort  jf&iM,  M<PK)m  thaA  d(9<k 

lo  I841»  the  Ssitjsb  Oovanmeni  ]iN^9.2^i"rr 
Zeaiai»d«B  imiapandaat  oo)omirri##d  myoiiB^ 
CaAtaia  Ijobppa  ^o««i»QV.        ^  , 

In  0§p^iia^»  IMOt^J^r*.  ^ilS%ms  j^ivaa  i| 
moflt  encoatni^iag  viawt «/ Jb^  flft^te^oTtbipa 
in  tbe  $aaterQ  Distriat  ,He  qava  bis  parisb 

thapaapW&i»i«<pifioiL  ft^tbe  biaU^;  i^m} 

that  jaMK».,th|^i»  ^iOQ  mi»^mbk  t^gnlarly  ff^ 

woaihii^  ....      .,..., 

I«^.l84l,  K^i^2;»al^4  ^m  /ea««t^4,ij9j^  m 

was  consecrated  bjflbny  ftt  l4Mabat)ib. 
In  Jiiina  af  i;ba  saMetjifyiff*.^  jS«^<mw>A 
ary.maatJQg  ia  I^^rZe^JlMd  MAih^UM  %^ 
tua,  «t|k#nded  bi^  d^jM^^vea  afid  %jiwb^*<^f 
Europeans.  The  resolutiiwa-Wfyra  /eaob  IP<9if ^ 
by  A .  K»af^fm^  aad  a^«i9ll^  by  ^:  ««(t|ve. 
8eDea4.,of  t)^  natva  aAdreaiea.iiFefo  aoj^rPtfcir 
ate  aadi-atcii^ing.  Tba^Ai|KNit)t  oi  tl^e  (^14% 
pution  taben  on  the  o^Qcasion  waa  £46  da. 
1'he  good  work  in  tbe  fiaatevn  Di9triGt  pro> 


gvanped.  80.  rapidly,  that  in  Jnly^lfi^.tim 
commnnicanta  had  increased  in  th^  distcict 
al<^  t^  8^  wmwg  ^kuf^  yffx^  included  a 
b^ffis  f^oportipa  aTthe.T^adjpg  qhie&r.  Tho 
whole  fabric  of  tne  ol^  ^^r^tions  was  g^e, 
^ifiolg  oast  away,  ww^^  of  war  lai4  aade, 
aad  jiet^yAaaiTeli  setU^  by  ^bitif^tipn. 

Ji4.ti»9^eM»c«  District,  in.Sep^mber,  1939, 
twp  yoiMWifi^^^li^^T^^  ^0  xoUbe&with  a  le- 
^MfiV^for  fvjfmm^cm  fi«Q^  tbeir  /blberi  a  not«d 
^bw(  aor  jira^iw.^^  ii,apUi,  aq  islaA^l  in 
Copa^'A  §tf&i)|b  Tq.  ^,a«W)ni^b]neat  of  the 
m|iffrionafyM»  .il  If  as  £mu)4  A&^  ^J  <^<^  t^^ 
W£U;  «ad  froijj.. their.  ^at^Mnta  it  appeared 
ti^ip  b;^;^  yiUa^^.ibe  Xord'a  d(^  was  ob- 
swad,  i«bi^,  WQf$bi|>  rqgMlar(|^  hcK),  and 
gre^  nnij^beia  wore  a;(u^o^l  for  inatruotion ; 
a^d  all  t^i^.  waa  tu^  Result  of  the.]f^bQ|8  of  one 
naUve«aaiQfid  i)!at^aa»  wiio,  bad  g«sM, there 
pi  bis  (\fu,  a^ccord,  and  ,wa9  %;^ivaly  gngag^d 
in  di^f^^g  ^  km4w)^4jSn  o(  the  Qo^eL 

Xj^  is(^  of  t^  9ttt4Yf  QQ^verta  for  tbe  coa- 
v^qn^f  Jtbeir  i^aiarypien  baa  berea  rauar^^ 
abla«  .,fy  xDfiM  paf  tiia  if  tl|e  Qoiy^iy  where  the 

Si^aionarA^  Jaaifc  journeyed  oye^'grwiiid  aever 

aat^ai^lmiW^Qd  4i9l^  bailt>  aojpaa  4>f  the 
naJUvea  apk  to  pfiv^/yif}  laai^  in- the  habit  fi 
assemUiug  ,fW  WQIpiu^*  Mv.  Aahwell  auv 
tb|t  ia^fk  i^nr  jo(  4flfQ  laiip^  in  avj^ry  yiUage.De 
faiin4iP<Miie  <)nQ«w)i9  4;^u}d  r%a4«  «P^  ii^  w  but 
of^  of  t^m  hi  fyund  tbi^.Tes^Nnept. 

la  itor.fep9r<,.fof.  ^84^  t]^  «oiamiU^  aay, 
"  T^fPle8|ia&  of  Qi>4  Qomtia^i^  io  be  ve^^ 
sftp^  ^  »  i^vKoOi  d^gr^itiitiie  Uboi9|.o(  tbe 
ipjssi^JAariea  a^d  pj^tivp  t^ecl^  m»4  W  ci> 
t^Mkim  of  the.  ^pr^t^^es.  Wjtbia  tfit  l^t 
Aw.  y«Wfc,  iba  .^\ufi]m  of  nAt^yes  wjxo  >>»▼« 
eiobr^pe^  CLrisME^^ity  baa  iqcr^ia^  firdo^  8,090 
^  35i)Q0," .  Aud  ai^lyi^Bgh  tb^  do  nai  sp^ 
fmPmxHj  ,o(  tti^nviqg  owr^MoA  pf  ^b* 
gceatt^Di^  p(  thqg^  vat  ^ey  e|aj)  thete  1»  every 
reason  to  o^terjtAia  u^e  bope  thataot  |k  ft^  of 
thja  mul^i(p4a  ba^e  trjafi^mbvMced  tbe  4$o»> 
pe).  \Xar,i^n4  caj\uib<Uv>ia  j^  ^whwI^  if  a^ 
^uiiMpiy^  cq^a^^  ^Acient  aaperatiiJeQfi  bad 
^m^i<vs9f¥m,i  »^A  .mfi^ :9r^Ke  mikm  n^ 

pcoiQ'^  in  apiriti^  k  uowledge.  Dr.  Sioeiair, 
surg^n  pf  the  jgritiabiJN'avy,  wba  visited  Kc^ 
2^<Uii.fVt  tt^^^Q^^f  a841«»«iyw  tba  laUo^ 
iuglfeatiwwy.;  .,.,<...  * 
^  "p^  .^^a«>i  .or  the  weU-diraetpd  labafs  ec 
yia  aMfia!oaarie8,tr¥)«A>Aiivea  bfivi»'b«aflnt«K> 
]Ai(y  (^hriHianik  fu^  apw  abaRr  an  iaftalis^ 
_    cap»()it£  ifhiicb  #rftea  ivitb  awpiri«»  e^T 

te^  yK  «9«ia  ^»<W  IJM^  ^  Perfjapa  no  pe»- 
pto.,.ja  that  )iial»ry..of  vtapUad  b0a.bee»«0a 

(^xBpliBmjC.  olmg%L  .ia  ^tbeir...  i^ig«#M  ft*4 
]PPf|4  ,iy)nditi£%Ai»  Ibese  a«tt«e«  katw  kmo, 
^p  ^TK^,^  ab^t  timf^  a«i  ipqr^  pariieiitaaly  li^ 


tl^  Iford  a  dayji  or  break  any  olber  caniAaod- 
ment,  make  the  decided  answer^  *  No-^iie  mi* 
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Bionar ;'  &iid  that  ^hen  the  temptAtioisivert 
great"  *      »       . 

The  new  blahop  anHved^t  HxHMMi,  Ifnf 
30, 1842^  i;9htere  ra  was  receNed-^tlhdeiiion- 
etratiOTis  tyf  Joy  by  Hie  Mimfaitants.  And,  iA 
bis  letters  to  the  Bod^y,  be  cobfirm  theBtvK)^ 
tncnts  alrekdy'  maderespectib^  tbe  ptofjtem  «f 
the  6o8be1.  Tbe  comtnittee  iirr/ia'lMI,*that 
th^y  can  speak  vith  fnvreasn'  ootiMetoa  df 
the  QXtbnt  lo  ivldcb  tbef  ^Owpef  Mai  fcptead 
amonr  tbe  flathrcs  of  N^vMBeatend,  mm  Ibe 
essential  thatige  wblcb  it  bas'pnduieed  to*8)t 
their  mofalliablts.  '  The  InesMe  af^iatf alibh 
had  1)^60  conveyed  to  nearly,  <&  q«ft«,  slMka 
setUemeats^  oil  the  norlherti  lakitiilt  aad<iil 
many  pladis  tibvisHed  b^  tbe  misAbMries)  tM 
Gospel  -wA  read  and  |iliib1ie  ir9i«bi|i  ^iMrtni 
taine^  Wat  bad  almost  bnthidlT  oei^iti  r  atid 
where  it  bid  occah«d  laiCi^,  it  had  iMcn  M^ 
ried*on  bi  a  vety  mhigated  Ibitt/  Theft '«nd 
murder  wew  of  rare  occnrrWiee.  •  The*  titabbp 
states  'that,  amon^  Che  Orristtan '  i^afthe^  be 
had'  met  ^ith  the  ihost  jyieaMngf  idsbnicer  of 
the  natttr^  fepression-  of  tb^  4eet)littd''^ei«eA 
feeliogp  of  ieirgten.  *   '  ■    .  i  ,•- 

The  bisbcm'  retrttd'  tfte  Ib1«b)ii  Ibmi  «f 
Waimate,  ana  commenced  a'colle^ate  eM^ 
lishroent  for  the  traiuirfg  of  'caiidJrtate*  Ibr'tbQ 
mihistry.  .  ^  ^   '     »      pm. 

llie  foTloVririf  fnddefrt,  •leafed  by  Jter.  C. 
P.  Davis,  land  whftb  occcrrrt^  In  18#4,  «lHm»; 
in  a  v^ry'strikiflff  manner,  tbe* 'Jjoww  et' tbe 
Gtspel  toitame  tbe  most  saTage' tritMs.  "^He 
entered  a  village  bolbh^inff  to  tf^lJ-^hrtiWan 
chiefs,  t'erifia  aJfl  Noa,  aSd  fedrrtJ  ihmh  sbr- 
roiindpd  by'lheif>  armed' ftlflOTV^n,  Isbfag^  >1^ 
prayer,  expecting  an  attack  fVom'ftlpa,%  itH^f 
who  bad  made  an  anjudt  demand "of'tbenf 
with  which  they  refused  to  «tJW^Iy; '  f  hcylrftd 
a  white  fig  raided  ov«r  tb&b*1ieild9,  li^  itfokcn 
of  their  desi^  foh  peace.  Bfr.  Ufltis  vewt  tm 
to  meet  fepa  asd  hfs  ^a^;  whom  b^fbmid 
nakc^  and  their  faces  painted  red,  listebit)^  td 
addp^se^  argiii j;  ttefn  t<f  vti%«lti«e  tfnd 
siaughter.  ISoa  wafted  bctwoeti  the  two  jpar^ 
tife,  telling  the  ^ffleitty  that  tJiey  Ver^  "actfn| 
contrai^  to  the  word^of  Ot>d  j  andtbaf,^Wb!ft 
his  party  'Vrere  not'  afraid  df  thttn,  tbcy  m9t^ 
restrained 'l)y  the  fear  of  'God.  IMpa  and  his 
party  were  l^ttt  4o,  while  the  Cll/rtsiiaii  Jjartjf 
were  100.  After  many  speeehes'* 'on  bo<eh 
Bv^e^  0D9  of  Sipa's  men,  In  bimhdisbiflg  his 
hatchet^  accidentally  hit  ICoa's  he«A  ArsOon 
as  his  men  sa^  the  oloOd  fl6wing,  efdry  tnaff^ 
musket  was  leteleJ.  *  In  Vinbttier  'mi>nient 
Bipa's  wBole  partjr  W6utd  hhve  fallen  ?  but  the 
wounded  chief  ffliratog  forttard,  abd  exd4iMod; 
^  If  yoa  fejll  mpd^^  I  will  \fie  Irttib  hhtf  :  *•  nwl 
then  t^nMi^g.  his  own  ^body 'is  a  eihteKl  over 
|tipa,  ^avcd  hiM'  ^otb  AeJtniction:  "PeiAt;e  wfis 
then^Made  between  the  tWo  pstrtied;')ilivd-  tbei^ 
wa^  great  rejoiciug.  ••  SoW  ytars  afo^"  sa;it 
Mr.  Daxis,  •*  the  very  sigbt  *of  Wood  wonjd 
have  been  a  signal  for  a  droadfhl  daughter/*' 

In  the  year  1846,  the  mission  was  serioasly 


iriteimpted'by  a  eoMision  bctweea  some  of  tb« 
nttv«»kr  tli^  Doitbeiwdisbrtet  and  tfia  JSivtish 
tdi^xB,  wbiob  Miitir  m  «woaa  war  forsome 
«iiDe,fliHBbJ^tiie'^iMiti«Kt  mgkip  tboMwivee 
ci0ion««Me*mfla'«elM  •«  tbe  tther,  «ad*4inifl 
thfetsteBiBg'  ■  general  «MI  <wait'  floM  of  the 
s«MI«*  m  ib6>  mw<hgii#rtiM  w«ro  brokea 
ayiid  <i«tifDywl  9itltheiD«tiff«s  togaged  in 
rfigK)irth>eak,  'tliuu|b  •o»f0— lallyprtfaming 
GirWiiaiiifeft  w«ve  v«ry  isr  Arom  mutiifeiting 
tbe  lavi^  «RKl#f  whMi  ffcmm\f  ebanMter 
iaed  tbeirtwwftn^.^  Ji  •  Miaber  of  eng^ge- 
aMHta,  tb9*«attvcs  wore  vioteriMs ;  t>tit^'tiie 
gjMsnAr  «tatbs  tM:,'hi  tfaeste'eveiiMsUHioes, 
i!ttro()6aif  trMpe  ircmW  Bo^lwTa  beb«fed>  bet- 
ter, or-rfwim  leib  lindielinMn.'  CTbeir  for- 
bearance  towards  European  settlers,  espiicially 
tbe  BriwSwiaffiiBg^wag  hMaafbable.*  ifet,  the 
dfe0l»«f  thti<w«r  ^p<m  ^nrissiemairy  operations, 
andei^MXi  the  MigtM^votidMhMi  of  tlie  Obris- 
tbm  tiativei;  wcfe'iamentHMe^  1be«atreme. 
Saeh^n^aft  tbe  ■dmtquiHihig  inflaeace  >«(  tbe 
example  of  the  British  soldiers*  til-'WBimate 
«#9n  Die'ttaiires  ifttb  ^rhorn  they  came  in 
cmlblct;  ihm^lsmms^t  Asm  bad  'g\wm  «p'«Yen 
aMetidieg  aiitmr -•ObrlHtiHii  amlittaiiees)  and 
otfteM  bffd'MmfW  gfeat  labevamneeir.  And, 
iirmaDylfnslaM!es,  tbofieObrisiiaii  natives  who 
t«ok'  piwrt  wil»  tbb'bMheti^  agalast  the  Sng- 
li»h,  relapsed  into  heathenism. 

However,  Rev.  O.  Hadfield,  under  date  of 
UknM  8,  1847,  wrft^  \  <'I  certainly  bare  a 
miK^  ktronger  coiivictionr  of  the  reality  irf  the 
hdM  that ■  religion  ^bfls(tipo«M;he  professiag  na- 
titee,  liinoe  the.  lade  dfslarbanccs,  than  f  Irnd 
pi^trtdhsly.  .Last  winter ,<wbile  war  was  goin^ 
on  in  the  neighborhood,  Governor  Gray  visited 
Waikame  ym*  tbe  iMrd^  DttTf  and  attended 
the'natito  «toiirf^  and  scbeoi.  It  was  eon- 
dvcted  by  •  iialii%  estoehiit,  ijeri  Te  Ahu, 
flrinair>wbi>bas'c0iiibot0d  bittoeff  bitiviably 
in  tbe^noit  €briitlaii  tfanner,  «FV«r  siniJehis 
eoBveraien,  iev«a  ycam  ago.  On  bis  return  to 
W«nbigtm,tbe  goremor  earnn  to  me;  end  ex- 
piKMd  bimsHTtas'liltogCPtbif  ifttoifished  that 
sneb  a  cbnige  eoold  bflT«<taben  ptaee  hi  a 
kMbtN-QiM  peoplcf in  edebort  a  titne<  I  believe 
HNit  -Obristiaoitr  is  'exttndiag  itsetf  in  New 
Zealand."         '      '  « 

*  At  ^  ifiisiMnary  viecili^  «f  lisAiTe  teaebers, 
hM  «t  Wangantd  rtbe  ditf  ftfltr  Obritftmus, 
kmt  of HMm  dra^d^VtebMeWei  as  mierienaries 
to  a  heathen  trib«f  at  war  witb  the  Btigttsh. 
On  tbe^ttb'Of  FMtu«ry,*1947,  Ibeyeet  out  on 
their  xMaHon.  KnnriHng  *«l  it  wne  at  the 
rteb  ef  bhdfr  lU^  ikmwmt  dii-eetiy  to  the 
faoettle  <tbieft,  pnouebud  'to  tbem  the^  Oespel, 
itxt  endewrofe^tD'difiseaAe  ib^in  frem  their 
Warfare  ^>  batmen'  tbeH»*vaiy  to  the  tbbrd,  they 
irete  w«yMld*aild  nordered.  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor 
soon  after  vieitid  tbe  tribe  b^^wboitf  this  mur- 
der was  committed,  and  bad 'an  interview  wi^ 
Ihe  rbief.  After  a  namber  of  addreeees  on 
both  sides,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  bSiaif  Df  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
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unrderdd  iien  belonged,  and  the  ohief  of  tbe 
tribe  to  whom  tluB  mvnterara  beloflfed,  that 
they  shonld  make.peaeo  wHh  «acb  oiber ;  Mr. 
T.  awariag  the  latter  th«l««as  ttie  foHNr  we 
GhristiaDSy  they  wotM  sot  eeek-  loveaga  >Bat 
he  fbiwd  loma  iKffieaky  «i  rad;NaiiiD||f  the 
Ghrktiao  trib«^  thejf  nrwe  eo  hidigMkii4«i'^e 
bflaeneM  of  the  aot  iTme  other  natifieteaeli* 
ere  offered  to  §»  on.  a  inhwinn  ta  iha  eaaie 
tribe..  One  ^  Iheai  heiog  dimaded  h^hie 
friendfl^  lepHed  t  ^  What  if  «  eanoe  he  Qpaet 
at  sea?  WiUditKWiider  alLeUier  eanoeB  fkem 
going  to  eea  forfidiiog,  leal  they  iikoirias 
Bboutd  be  i^ieet  ?  I  shall  g»  to  f\Mi^,becaflBe 
the  ohjeel  u  goad«'<to  make |waee."'-  ^He lUd 
goj,  with  thifl  nMHTialai  aad  th^  were  well  nh 
caved.    .    •  » 

In  1349.  an  iastitatioii  vaa-eanHneaoed  bj 
Bey.  Mr.  BoirowB  at  the  Wajinate  statieBf  ilir 
trainkg  np  native  teaiohen.  >  The  inftilation 
opened  wiui  fiw  pnpilaiand  the  hope  was  en- 
tertained that  it  woakl  preva  «  gveat  Weniag 
to  the  missian*  r       -    • 

To  show  the  rapid  growth  of  GhristianHy 
in  these  isknda,  we  gire  the  foUenriog  t<bie» 
showing  the  Mmber  of  eomnniaieante  hi  the 
eastern  district,  from  the  year»1340)  when  the 
chureh  ooasislied  eutkelv  of  aatms  who  came 
from  the  Bay  •  of  IslBods,  principaHy  as 
teachers. 
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Here  we  haTeiluitrated  the  fiMst  leeii  in  al- 
most all  missionaty  history,  thai  while  daring 
the-  first  yearn  ^f  a  missioB  the  lesalts  are 
scamely  peroeplible,  and  tfie  preepeelB  iliseoa*- 
agtng,  yet,  when  the  €k)8pel  miri^  gets  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  minde  e£  a  people^  however  dea* 
Derate  their  case  might  seem*  its  progress'  wiM 
be  vapid  and  powermL  After  M  years'  labor 
in  Kew-Zealaad,  tho'somber  of  eommuaicaals 
reported  was  bat  8»  aad  they  were  aU  at  ana 
station ;  b«t  here  ia  an  increase  in  ten  yeare, 
in  one  district,  from  29  to  2,893 1 

The  Committee^  ha^he  aepert  for  1852,  slate 
that  the  native  pofMlatien  of  New-Beaiand  is 
estimated  at  foom  89^060  te  12a,M0  9  that 
more  than  three-fimrths  of  these  are  F^teslant 
Christiana,  and  that  these  eenneoted  with  Bo* 
maniats  da  not  eaa6eed  ^fiOQ.  The  rest  refine 
to  join  any  Christtan  party,  thongh  Hiey  have 
laid  aside,  for  the  most  part«  their  heathen  prao 
tices.  The  nnmbet  of  nhttvee  eenneeted  with 
tbe  missions  of  this  aoeiety  may  bi  estimated 
at  50^00,  and  of  GOnmsmneabls  betweea  5^006 
and6,000.  And  erery  one  who  is  admitted  te 
the  Lord's  table .OMlergoes  a  strict  examine 
tioov  ia  preseiMoe  of  their  natire  tea^mri  and 
neighbors. 

r)inoe  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  New- 


Zsahmd^  the  mission  has'  been  pnt  ander  the 
direction  of  a  Central  New-Zealand  Oonunit- 
tedlf  wMft  the  IHshep  at  iai  head.' 

The  Cfaaicb  Missionary  B^oord  for  October, 
1893,  contains  the  fellolring  general  Ti«w  of 
^aiis  mnteien.  'On  tbe- eih  of  Anrat,  1822, 
iter.  Wittianl  WilKams,  new  Af(£deacon  of 
New-Aialaiid,  recehred  hie  ineMctioee,  6h  his 
depn#tirefor  theiHsaioa  On  the  6tii  of  An- 
gnst^'ldid^  the  ar^hdeaeoiTs  ion,  Ber.  Leonard 
Williams,  eeeeifd  tb6  ibfitraetioas  el  tbe  00m- 
nntlae'  en  Me  deparfare  for  the  same  mission. 
The  inelraetleM  deHTcred  Aag.  8,  1822;  ex- 
peessly  stalled  that  there  was  not  a  shigle  Chris- 
tiaa  eonvert  among  the  nativca  of  New-Zea- 
land.  A4  Ae  present  moment,  tbe  remnant  of 
hesAenism  amon^  them  is  so  small  as  iiot  to 
interfere  with  their  being  prononnced  a  pbris- 
Man  people.  A  eofrespowttng  iniaettoe  has 
been  merted  en  their  natire  ebaracter.  Can- 
nibnIiSA isextinet, and  the  eaiigtiinaffy  siMrit 
that  gtaMJMy  a/miled  ttself  of  every  vinAext  to 
break  fortf  in  deeds  ef  blood  is  laid  The 
New«2eafamder»  hare  exchange  th0  spear 
and  clnb  for  the  plowshare  aiKl  the  reaping- 
heob ;  and  tribes  which  once  wastecl  the  dis- 
tliols  of  their  neighbors,  ar^  diligently  em- 
ployed in  CQltiratmg  their  own.  Christian 
Sabbaths  and  Christian  ordinances  are  ^ne- 
rally  ^rtlserted  over  the  island,  and  this  national 
protaien  ia  inelasire  of  a  ivcge  proportion  of 
gennioe  godHness.  If  it  be  asKed  by  what 
means  Una  change  has  been  aceomplisbed,  we 
aaawer,  *by  the  pveAdiing  and  teeK^hiog  of 
*<  Jesaa  CHirist  and  him  cradied ;"  and  God's 
promiaed  Wessing  on  tfee  same.  The  work  has 
been  •  rapid  one.  Fifteen  years'  back,  the 
maifr  portion  of  the  island  was  \jfng  in  on- 
broken  heatheniBm. 

Tbe  following  fitatemeat,  takifti  from  a  recent 
nnmber  of  the  **  Aestraliai^  and  New-^alaod 
Gaaetle,"  shows  what  has  been  done  in  a  single 
dhilrlct  t 

«Foiirtee»  veam  age  the  natives  of  Otaki 
were  among  the  most  dreaded  claeses  of  New- 
Zealand.  Their*  leaders  were  Banperdia  and 
RangihaiMta,  far  ^xMrnee  the  two  most  blood- 
thinty  men  in  the  whole  islands ;  meh  whose 
whole  lires  were  literally  epent  in  shedding 
blood,  and  as  literally  in  drinking  it,  for  botB 
were  determined  eannibalt,  and  gloried  in  wha( 
is  now  the  shame  qf  their  followers, 

«•  Mark  tbe  Mcene  at  Otaki  at  this  dfiy.  The 
natiyea  haye  built  a  ehorch  80  feet  long,  3o 
feel  wide,  and  40  fCQt  high.  Its  principal 
beam  they  dragged  12  miles  from  w  depth 
of  their  foreatSk  the  choicest  ti;ec  therein.  The 
piikfs  wene  brenght  f^om  the  fl^mejpoK  apd 
with  the  same  amouAt  of  labor.  Tbe  cSurcb 
is  Ughted  with  lanced>Aaped.  windows,,  four  (4 
which  oecnpy  .the  eaat  end.  T^  W^^^ 
the  commnnion  table  is  elaborately  carvea  by 
the  natiyes,  and  those  who  know  wjifit  their 
skill  in  carying  is  will  bear  us  out  in  saying 
that  the  tabernacle  work  of  many  an  English 


dmidi  ugnati^inferioT  to  thatof  tbe.oati** 
rliiiMfa  at  Otoki.  Per  the  groond  od  which 
the  chiirch  stands,  \kk  natives  are  Uebted  to 
tiie  former  Monibkl,  Te  BniifuwlMi.  wko  died 
ft  OhriatMB. 

"  On  ^  south  aide  of  the  dnrata  gtanda  Ike 
■cfaool,  eqoftHy  Mbetantial  witb  the  ebvdi 
iteetf,  ftttd  lai^  thao  the  adbool  in  Wellii^- 
ton.  "Six  inetntction  h«M  fpiven  i»r«qul  to 
that  girai  io  conntrj  phMM.  io  England ;  in 
one  raeptet  nnpmw,  for  tlie-aalMB  om  Uaghi 
iBBBic,  <^  wfaMb  thef  are  eicwdtDfly  lati, 
'•  lookiiig  forward  to  the  nmiia  kMon  as  a 
M^tar  treat."  Tbear  teacbw  in«T  Bot:  tie  a 
CoetA,  bat  he  is  a  native  who  mas  become 
enlBcieMlT  skilled  >n  the  art,  aa  taught  at,  the 
Bishop's  Oolite,  to  bcaoma  the  iBst^ctor  of 
otbem. 

"  B«t  the  natire  bojs  are  widelj  SEattcnd ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  ««et  side  of  th»«haroh, 
stands  a  boarding-hoooe  for  tba  be^  attaadiog 
the  tcbool.  The  diDiBg-hall — aative  work  too 
-^  m  feet  b;  35,  and  16  fiet  high.  The 
building  eoMamB  donnitMicaJor.  JOG  childrm, 
who  will  be  received  in  this  eatabKahmeot, 
educoted,  olotbed  and  fad.  On  tha  nortb  side 
oftheehnrob  will  staad  aiimiiar  fauildkgifar 
native  girle.  The  cost  of  thisKas  defrayed  by 
tiie  natives,  who  have  also  erected  the  whole, 
with  the  aMistanca  <^  an  Eaglidi  swpsnter. 

"  The  school  poeBeaB«BavalDable«8l«ta,|pT«n 
b;  the  old  Ganoibal  ohieb  Oftkiscstati  "~ 
acras  ore  cleared  and  titoronghly  draaed 
acres  are  cropped  with  wh^t,  and  eoa 
portioD  with  potatoes.  The  establishment 
already  niimben  70  head  ot  sMtla,  fov  iran 
plows,  and  fotv  teams  cf  oxen ;  tha-ladi  bwng 
the  plowmen.  Portioss  of  the  wtatA  ar  '  ' 
to  other  natives,  who  pay  Ihair  peat  in  m«- 
dnce,  and  paaton  od  Ute  estate  206  hiad  of 
cattle,  and  70  bones.  Th«  cost  of  ill  Ae 
bniMings  is  botween  £&MW  and  £6,0(10,  sf 
which  the  government  has,  at  dilTerent-liMts, 
coctribnted  dE3,00»;  the  renMindar,  as  well 
as  Dnteriala  and'  labor,  hw  beea  fotuid  b;  the 
Datives  thenwelveB. 

"  One  of  the  most  osterpridng  patroaa  of 
this  establishment  ia  the  (nmer  savage  BMgi- 
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haista  faimseif,  who  has  survived  Te  Baaperaha, 

hia  partner  in  the  whcJeealfi  slaughter  of  hip 
species.  What,  this  slafuhter  «as  may  ba 
lodged  bv  one  instance.  Wheiie  tfie  Canter- 
iniry  eettwuKOt  now  staada,  itO  years  ago  stood 
a  laiso  poAHpeopled  bx  a  uumoroue  aod  happy 
popnJauoD.  I  An  JJk^Ush  ruffian,  foe  hire,  car- 
fifld  the  ahom  ohiab  and  their  forces  in  the 
hold  of  his  vemti  to  the  jo'SBeat  Lytl^Loo.  On 
Ue4irel«Bce  ot  trade  tba.  natives  were  thrown 
off  their  guard  and  became  an  ombj  prey  to 
"Em  Baop^uha  and  hts^Uowers,  who  did  not 
leave  a  man  alive.  The  wanen  viv*  caEried 
iato  skvery  or  eaUvi. 

"On  the  Ytf%ga  backlhsakip'scoKierswete 
wed  for  WK^tng  Immao.  juiuts,  the  people 
being  elwn  on  board  as  they  were  wanted. 
'ilbt  rofiaa  oesunattder  «f  the  ]£ugligh  vessel 
admitted  this.  Yet  from  those  very  diicia 
mMWoned  as  tin  leaikta  of  tius  fearful  slaogb- 
ter,  and  from  their  foUowors,  have  ^mog  the 
Otaki  cbnrab  and  ecboole. 

"  Many  of  oar  readers  will  remember  Pira- 
Iwwaa,  long  tbeguatt.pf  Ur.  HaUH'(^ll,&l,Een- 
.singtoB.  That  nan  was,  whe(i  a  youth,  one 
ot  tba  ^rpelrators  of  the  hoitililo  massacre  we 
have  jatt  spoken  ai.  Ho  wag,  while  with  M^. 
HalHwell,  ednealed  at  the  British  and  Foreign 
School,  through  the  inBucnce  of  Dr.  Uodgkni, 
and  is  now  a  pioneer  of  civilisation  in  the  re- 

riwble  poat  of  chief  of  the  outivo  police  in 
Wellington  district.  The  above  progrtss 
of  tivilizatioo  amoi^  tavag^is  uopanuleled  in 
history  1  but, those  savages  far  surpass  all 
othtfs  in  int«llectaal.  thara^tcr.  Ilcspite  the 
fgruet  cruelties  of  the  race,  toward  each  other, 
it  wouid  be  difGcnlt  to  did  a  Kew-Zenlaudcr 
of  the  saperiar  (otU—Sor  there  are  two  dis-  , 
tinct  rac«e — upon  whoae  featuree  jt  is  not  uu- 
Ktistahably  stan^Kd  that  he  is  one  of  >  nature's 
gentlemes,'  I'he  iofcriur  aiiU  are  the  abori- 
giMH  ottiwisl^wls,  who  have  little  'n  commoD 
with.thoir  qoptxiore  LKy«wl  their  cunniog  at 
»  bargain." 

The  fuUowiug. tabic  givcs-ihe  statistics  of 
the  minion,  as  the;  appeared  iu.  the  report  of 
the  society  for  li>i>3  : 
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Soonmr  fob  Fropaoatiko  the  Gobpbl  m 
Foreign  Farts. — ^'J^fais  Society's  firet  misgioii- 
aiy  to  New-Zealand  was  sent  oat  in  1839. 
Eight  are  now  maintained  by  an  annual  grant 
of  £1,000,  placed  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
Since  the  appointment  of  tne  bishop,  tha soci- 
ety has  paid  £7,000  to  meet  an  equal  anumnt 
given  by  the  New-Zealand  Company  for  the 
permanent  endowment  Of  tiie  cfaorch.  This 
grant  has  been  the  means  of  endowing  three 
chaplains  id  perpetnity. 

Wesletan  MnsioNART  Secnrr. — ^In  the 
rear  1819,  the  Wesleyan  Misskmarv  Society 
had  a  young  man  (Mr.  Sofmtel  Leiffi)  station- 
ed at  New  South  Wales.  Having  saflered  in 
his  health,  he  was  adrned  hr  Mr.  liarsden  to 
visit  New-Zealand,  which  he  did.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  missioBanes,  who  bad 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Marsden ;  saw  the 
natives,  and  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes  of 
cannibalism  ;  and  was  so  allied  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  to  dierisfa  an  ardent  desire 
to  commence  a  Wesleyan  mission  in  the 
country.  The  excellent  brethren  of  the 
Church  of  England  supported  and-eneournged 
bim  in  his  project.  He  returned  home  to 
England ;  obtained  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  the  exeoitive  committee ;  and  in  1821  re- 
turned with  Mrs.  Leigh  for  New-Zealand. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs,  Mr.  Leigh  determined  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Mercury  Ba^,  near  the  rivw  Thames, 
but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  war,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  and  his 
excellent  wife  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining for  some  time  at  the  Church  Minio«- 
ary  settlement,  where  they  employed  them- 
selves in  acquiring  the  language  and  instruct- 
in?  the  natives,  as  they  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  Leigh's  simplicity,  courage  and  hardi- 
hood eminently  fitted  him  for  the  Work  to 
which  he  was  called ;  but  mere  natural  resowoes 
would  have  utterijf'  failed  in  such  scenes.  He 
had  faith  in  his  Divine  Master,  and  in  his  gv^ 
cious  declaration,  **  Lo,  I  am  with  yon  idway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  And  this 
was  his  strength  and  stay  when  human  forti- 
tude and  endurance  would  have  utterly  failed 
him.  He  dared  their  pointed  muskets ;  stood 
undaunted  while  clubs  were  sometimes  whirled 
around' his  bead  and  spears  were  thrust  close 
by  his  side,  and  felt  that  ha  «nly  lived  from 
hour  to  hour,  as  sustained  by  the  in viiibie  pow- 
er of  God.  He  mingled  with  the  people  in 
their  villages  and  hats ;  bartered  with  Idiem 
for  animal  food,  having  been  four  months  with- 
out any ;  conversed  wnh  them  in  the  mo^  fa- 
miiiar  manner,  and  endeavored  to  win  the)r 
confidence  as  well  as  sound  the  depth  of  their 
superstitions.  At  length  he  was  joined  by 
tlie  bfcthren  Turner  and  White,  wid  the 
whole  mis:?ion  party  proceeded  to  Wangaroti. 
on  the  nonUveast  coast,  and  north  of  the  Bs^ 


Oamge  was  averynotoHons  person.  In  the 
year  1809  he  had  cut  off  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  the  *^  Boyd,"  a  fioe  ship  of  five  hun- 
dred toBsbosdea ;  on  which  occasion,  at  least 
seventy  persons  were  murdered  and  feasttd 
upon  by  the  bloodithirsty  savages,  and  the 
ship  was  burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
From  this  tine  Geone  had  a  lurking  fear  of 
the  Eurapeans,  thoH^  for  jaelfish  purposes  he 
wished  to  have  tcaftc  with  them,  even  to  the 
extent  of  anoanmgiog,  in  sowe  degcee^  their 
aetUement  ia  the  country.  But  the  va^ue 
idea  of  a  possible  retribution  oyertakin^  him, 
made  hin  diatnutiuiy  overbearing*  and  violent^ 
and  the  aissioDarie^  while  endeavprix^  to 
erect  their  tempcsrary  dwelling  by  the  aul  of 
hired  native  labor,  wwe  subjected  to  end- 
less trouble  and  annoyance.  He  came  and 
drove  the  natives  avaj ;  used  iU-hmgnage  to 
Mr.  Tamer ;  threatened  to  level  the  Aoose  to 
the  groand,  and  aaid  it  was  hia ;  bat  all  this 
turbuleBoe  waa  to  obtain  some  gift  or  gratoity. 
Afterwards  three  spades  were  .forcibly  taken 
aa'ay  by  some  of  his  ^ple.  Others  came  in 
canoes,  with  fencing  timber  for  sale^  whi^  Mr. 
Turaer  bought  of  them,  making  payment  in 
varions  articles  of  hardware,  thoqgh  almost  be- 
wildered by  their  violence  and  vociferation. 
Anotiier  of  the  chieCs  brought  a  pig  for  which 
he  had  previtoosly  receivi^d  payment ;  but  he 
demanded  to  be  naid  again.  Mr.  Turner  did 
net  yield  at  firsts  but  afterwards  gave  him  an 
ison  p«t,  which  he  coveted*  when  he  claimed 
another  article  also.  This  was  refus^di  and  he 
tell  into  a  violent  passion,  dabbed  the  pot  to 
pieces,  loUowed  Mr«  Turner,  who  was  leaving 
nim,  aftd  with  all  the  rage  of  a  fiend  ppinuS 
his  mnsket  twice  to  shoot  ham,  but  was  re- 
strained b^  aik  invisible  hand.  However,  he 
nushed  Mr.  Turner  very  roughly  about,  until 
Mr.  Hobbs,  the  assistant  missionary  came  up. 
He  charged  them  witii  the  design  of  making 
the  Kew-Zealandeia  slaves ;  and  said,  the  only 
thing  thegr  gave  him  was  Karakia  (''  prayers,") 
imon  which  he  peured  the  great^t  contempt 
He  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Christ;  he 
wanted  mnsketB,  powder,  tomahawks,  tobacco, 
and  the  like.  He  then  went  back  to  the  house, 
and  threatened  to  kill  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  ser- 
vants ;  saying,  he  would  serve  the  whole  mis- 
sion family  as  bis  people  had  served  the  crew 
of  the  "  Boyd"  The  maid  screamed  with  ter- 
ror, but  Mrs.  Turner  preserved  her  composure; 
and  when  the  exdted  sava^  had  taken  sev^ 
ral  articles  from  the  mission  store,  she  took 
them  back  from  him  with  calm  resolution,  and 
felt  her  mind  kept  in  peace,  being  stayed 
on  God.  After  a  while  the  storm  cc»sed,  but 
such  scenes  often  occnrred  during  their  first 
month's  residence  at  Wangaroa.  One  morn- 
ing the  missionaries  heard  that  the  heads  of 
an  adjacent  tribe  had  killed  one  of  their  ow  n 
slaves,  and  were  preparing  to  eat  the  body. 


of  I8land^i,  where  they  were  received  with  ap-  Mr.  Turner  went  down  to  tlie  place,  and  found 
parent  kindness  by  the  chief,  George.    This  the  chie&  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  apparunt^ 
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glad  to  see  lilm.  Afl^r  the  tisnal  salute  he 
went  towards  the  fire,  and  foand  to  his  horror 
a  hnmau  being  laid  at  length,  and  roasting  be- 
tween two  logs.  He  told  them  that  his  heart 
was  very  sore  at  snch  a  sight ;  and  as  gailt  and 
shame  were  evidently  depicted  on  their  coun> 
tenances,  he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  se- 
verely to  rebuke  this  enormity,  warning  them 
of  the  just  judgments  of  Almighty  Qod. 

The  natives,  who  disliked  toil,  could  not  be 
induced,  even  in  their  most  friendly  moods,  to 
build  a  school-house;  and  therefore  the  mis- 
sionaries were  content  for  a  while,  in  their 
fine  climate,  to  collect  the  people  and  their 
children  in  the  open  air,  and  there  teach  them 
letters,  catechisms,  nrayers,  and  hymns.    Nor 
were  their  efforts  fruitless;  for  many  of  the 
Ncw-Zealanders  have  dated  their  first  impres- 
sions from  these  primitive  exercises.    Towards 
the  end  of  1824  the  mission  premises  were 
pretty  well  completed.    They  stood  upon  a 
jutting  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  a 
beautiful  vale,  through  which  ran  a  fine  ser- 
pentine river  of  fresh  water,  before  emptying 
Itself  b^ond  into  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bor.    The  vale  was  bounded  by  hills  and 
mountains  of  almost  every  size  and  form,  gen- 
erally covered  with  excellent  pines,  many  of 
which  were  from  60  to  100  feet  to  the  lowest 
branch,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  was  exceedingly  rich. 
The  missionaries,  havmg  purchased  the  land, 
had  built  a  good  wooden  house,  with  brick 
chimney — the  bricks  having  been  made  on 
the  premises,  and  the  lime  obtained  by  cal- 
cining cockle-shells.    They  cleared  about  three 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  it  with  a  lo^  fence, 
sowed  it  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  likewise 
set  out  a  good  garden  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees :  all  these  were  for  the  mission  familiest 
Besides  this  the  missionaries  had,  with  their 
own  hands,  at  two  of  the  principal  villages, 
raised  buildings'  to  the  honor  and  service  of 
Gk>d,  &nd  for  the  purposes  of  his  worship.    By 
this  time  the  natives  began  to  listen  with  at- 
tention ;  the  children  were  learning  to  read  in 
their  own  language ;  and  Mrs.  Turner's  girls 
beg^n  to  make  progress  in  needle-work.    The 
little  settlement  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Bennet 
end  Tyerman,  the  deputation  of  the  London 
MissioNABT  Society,  by  whom  the  brethren 
were  greatly  cheered.    The  missionaries  had 
been  instrumental  in  quelling  an  outbreak  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  natiras  in  their 
ship,  while  she  wad  lying  off  the  shore,  and 
thereby  saving  their  lives.    Prospects  of  use- 
fulness seemed  to  be  opening  in  f  i  verv  pleas- 
ing manner,  when,  all  at  once,  a  dark  cloud 
gathered  around  them.    A  fresh  series  of  na- 
tive outbreaks  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  mission  premises  and 
property ;  and  the  suspension  for  a  while  of 
tlie  mission  itself. 

About  this  time  an  English  ship,  the  Mer- 
cwry,  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
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natives  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which  was  after- 
wards rescued  and  conducted  out  to  sea  by 
two  of  the  missionaries.  The  natives  were 
apprehensive  of  retribution  from  other  English 
vessels,  and  this  made  them  jealous  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  chief,  George,  was  now  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  likely  to  die.  His  lather  had 
been  killed  in  the  affair  of  the  Boyd ;  and  it 
was  reported  that  George  had  requested  the 
natives  of  Hokianga,  in  case  of  his  death,  to 
come  and  strip  the  Wangaroa  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries of  every  thing  they  possessed,  if  not 
to  kill  them,  as  ttfu,  or  "  payment,"  forthe  death 
of  his  father,  for  which  he  said  he  had  never 
received  satisfaction.  The  death  of  a  chief  is 
a  day  of  reckoning,  when  all  the  quarrels  of 
his  life  have  to  be  avenged.  These  sources  of 
uneasiness  made  the  more  wicked  natives  very 
overbearing  and  annoying.  They  broke  over 
the  mission  fence  and  committed  petty  de- 
predations on  the  property ;  and  on  being  r«^i^ 
soned  with,  proceeued  to  acts  of  violence  against 
Mr.  Turner  and  his  'assistants,  assaulting  h^m 
with  dpears,  and  menacing  his  life.  But  God 
protected  him. 

The  Church  missionaries  evinced  the  live- 
liest sympathy  with  their  Wesleyan  brethren ; 
and  with  true  Christian  love,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Kemp  came  over,  and  urged 
that  at  least  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  little  ones 
should  be  removed  to  one  of  their  settlements 
for  a  season.  They  were  removed  accord- 
ingly to  Mr.  Kemp's,  at  Keriktri,  where  they 
received  everv  kindness  and  attention ;  but 
nothing  coulcf  induce  Mr.  Turner  and  his  fel-  ' 
low-laborers  to  forsake  their  posts.  For  a 
time  their  circumstances  were  most  critical ; 
but  they  endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers, 
and  repaid  evil  with  good  ;  till  at  length  the 
old  chief,  George,  sunk  under  his  malady,  and 
died.  The  people  upon  whom  had  devolved 
the  task  of  exacting  satisfaction  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  acoordlng  to  his  last  will,  assem- 
bled to  deliberate,  and  for  that  purpoee  ap* 
proadaed  the  mission  premises ;  but,  after  they 
had  spent  some  time  in  mutual '  conference, 
they  agreed  to  accept  the  blood  of  a  bird  as  a 
sufiicient  compensation.  One  of  the  party 
then  jumped  over  into  the  mission  premises, 
bore  off  a  duck,  and  killed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  the  chief's  father.  Mrs.  Turner 
and  the  children  now  returned  to  Wangaroa^ 
and  it  was  hoped  all  would  be  well ;  but  very 
soon  far  worse  troubles  arose;  The  valley  of 
Wangaroa  was  suddenly  invaded  by  Shungee, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  New-Zealand 
chieftains.  On  the  4th  of*  January,  1827, 
while  the  mission  family  were  engaged  in  do- 
mestic worship,  they  received  intelligence  of 
his  aj^roaoh.  For  several  days  all  was  alarm 
and  confusion.  Canoes  began  to  drop  down 
the  river,  bearing  the  natives  to  the  varioua 
scenes  of  conflict.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  a  party  of  natives  were  descried  by 
the  servant,  approaching  the  mtaaion-house 
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The  muBioDorieB  had  hardly  time  to  pat  on 
their  clothes,  when   twenty  savages,  armed 
with  muskets,  spears,  hatchets,  &c.,  entered 
the  mission-groond,  and  were  proceeding  to- 
wards the  hoose.    It  was  demanded  of  them 
what  they  wanted.    Oro,  the  chief,  said,  ^*  We 
are  come  to  make  a  fight ;  yonr  chief  has  fled, 
yoor  people  have  left  the  place,  yon  will  be 
stripped  of  all  yoor  property  before  noon; 
therefore  instantly  begone."  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  orders  to  his  party  to  commence  the 
work  of  spoliation.    They  fired  several  guns 
as  a  signals  and  others  came  and  joined  them. 
Mr.  Turner  began  to  prepare  for  quitting 
the  place,  thont^h  he  lingered  to  the  li»t  ex- 
tremity, from  his  reluctance  to  leave  a  spot 
upon  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labor 
and  care.    The  native  youths  who  had  been 
under  the  instruction  of  tiie  missionaries  were 
much  alarmed,  and  urged  a  speedy  departure, 
begging  that  they  might  be  aUowM  to  accom- 
pany the  family.    At  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  all  hope  of  remsCinin^  in  safety  was 
extinct,  the  sorrowful  and  affirignted  household 
began  to  move,  saving  scarcely  anything  from 
the  wreck  but  the  clothes  they  wore,  and  a 
change  or  two  for  the  children.   The  company, 
apart  from  the  native  young  people,  consisted 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  uree  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  an  infiint  five  weeks 
old ;  Luke  Wade,  the  assistant,  and  his  wife ; 
Mr.  Uobbs,  and  Miss  Davis,  a  young  lady 
from  the  Church  settlement  of  Paihia,  who 
had  come  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  a  visit 
Their  flight  was  most  perilous,  through  scrub 
and    fern,  drenched    with   heavy    Jew,  and 
obliged  to  ford  the  river  with  the  helpless 
.children  in  their  arms.    Behind  were  blood- 
thirsty savaffes,  who  were  only  restrained  from 
murder  by  weir  selfish  fears ;  and  all  around 
were  hovering  hostile  parties,  who,  from  vari- 
.ous  motives,  were  quite  ready  to  exterminate, 
in  this  time  of  excitement,  the  mission  house- 
.hold ;  but,  looking  to  God  for  help  and  deliv- 
.erance,  the  fugitives  directed  their  steps  to- 
\ward  Kerikeri,  the  nearest  Church  settlement 
As  they  went  on  they  were  met  by  one  of  their 
«own  principal  men,  and  also  a  very  friendly 
.old  chief,  IVare  JSui,  from  the  Ba^  of  Islands. 
To  the  latter  Mr.  Turner  made  his  appeal  for 
help  and  protection,  to  which  he  immediately 
tresponded,  aud  all  the  group  moved  on  under 
Jiis  guidance.    Twice  more  they  crossed  the 
jriver,  and  on  taming  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
.channel,  all  at  once  they  came  upon  a  formid- 
able body  of  fighting  natives  (tom  the  Hokian- 
g(if  orderly,  compact,  and  ready  for  action, 
^variously  armed,  but  chiefly  with  muskets  and 
bayonets.    They  were  headed  by  several  chiefs, 
the   principal  of  whom    was  Patuone,  long 
known  to  be  most  friendly  to  Europeans.    He 
canght  a  glance  of  the  missionaries,  and  loudly 
oalled  upon  his  people  to  stop.    He  then  in- 
vited them  to  sit  down,  and  came  with  several 
Qf  his  principal  companions  and  rubbed  noses 


with  the  fogitives  in  token  of  fnendship  and 
good-wilL  After  some  words  of  explaoatioa 
between  the  several  chiefs,  they  formed  a 
guard  around  the  mission  party,  and  thea 
commanded  the  armed  band  to  march  forward 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  thus  another 
peril  was  passed.  The  travelers  then  plunged 
into  the  woods.  Soon  after  tbey  were  met  by 
a  part^  from  Paihia,  consisting  of  the  Bev. 
H.  Williams,  Messrs.  Davis,  Kichcy,  and  a 
doasen  natives.  The  Apostle  Paul  at  "the 
Appii  Forum  and  Uie  Three  Taverns,"  could 
hardly  have  more  fervently  thanked  God  and 
gladly  taken  courage,  than  tiie  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries here.  From  these  excellent  persons, 
and  at  Kerikeri,  where  thev  soon  arrived,  they 
received  every  kindness  that  sympathy  and 
Christian  brotherhood  could  suggest  On 
Thursday,  Jan.  17,  they  removed  to  the  Paihia 
settlement,  where  they  remained  until  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  **  Rosanna,"  hearing  of  the 
disasters  of  the  mission  party,  most  kindly 
offered  them  a  passage  to  Sydney ;  and  thus 
they  removed  to  the  colony,  and  for  a  while 
the  mission  was  suspended.  While  they  were 
sheltered  at  Paihia,  the  Hokianga  party,  whom 
they  had  met  on  the  lOth,  proceeaed  to  Wan- 
garoa,  came  in  conflict  with  the  plunderers  at 
the  mission-house,  who  belonged  to  Shungee's 
people,  drove  them  away  with  savage  tory, 
and  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  the  bootr 
themselves ;  burned  the  house  and  barn,  with 
the  wheat  crop  in  straw,  to  ashes ;  killed  the 
cattle,  goats,  and  poultry ;  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  bo<^  of  Mrs.  Turner's  infant  child,  which 
had  diea  and  been  buried  there,  liiey  dog  cp 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  blanket  or 
wrapper  in  which  they  supposed  the  tender 
babe  had  been  buried,  and  left  the  cherished 
remains  of  this  little  one  to  moulder  on  the  sa^ 
lace  amid  the  other  monuments  of  this  sad  atd 
desolating  outbreiJc. 

Patuone,  the  chief  who  interposed  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Turner's  family,  and  shielded  them 
from  native  violence  as  they  fled  from  Wan- 
garoa,  seems  never  to  have  been  ea^  at  the 
removal  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1827,  he  ear 
nestly  invited  them  to  return ;  and  they,  not 
wishing  to  entertain  the  thought  of  finally 
abandoning  the  country,  very  willingly  accept- 
ed the  invitation ;  and  in  «J  anaary,  1828,  we 
find  them  established  at  Mangungu,  on  the 
river  Hokianga,  in  Patnone's  district  Tbis 
locality  was  selected  in  mutual  council  with 
the  Church  missionaries,  and  purchased  and 
paid  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives.  The 
soil  was  suitable  for  the  production  of  such 
articles  as  were  needed ;  and  a  vessel  of  500 
tons  might  lie  opposite  within  100  yards  of  the 
premises. 

So  far  this  mission  had  been  one  of  sorrow 
and  discouragement  Ten  years  of  hard  toil 
and  danger  had  been  passed  through,  and 
much  money  expended,  and  yet  up  to  the  year 
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1830,  there  seen.  3d  to  be  no  yisible  results. 
Bat  the  faith  of  the  missionaries  was  mishak- 
en,  and  they  were  resolved  to  persevere.  We 
now  come  to  a  torn  of  affairs.  The  Gospel 
day  beg^n  to  dawn,  and  the  gloriotis  hVht  has 
been  brightening  ever  since.  Daring  the  year 
jast  mentioned,  the  natives  had  narrowly 
watched  the  brethren,  keenlv  scratinized  their 
temper  and  conduct,  and  become  convinced 
that  they  were  real  friends,  who  only  sought  to 
do  them  good.  They  now  began  to  hear  in- 
struction with  j^reat  attention,  and  to  renounce 
their  supentiUons.  One  of  the  missionaries 
writes,  May  26th,  1834 :  <*  On  the  preceding 
Sabbath  the  native  chapel  was  crowaed  to  ex- 
cess, and  great  numbers  had  to  sit  outside,  all 
Sauting  for  the  Word  of  Life.  Such  was  the 
esire  to  get  there  in  the  evening,  that  they 
almost  trampled  on  each  other,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  in  canoes  from  places  forty 
miles  distant,  and  anxiety  for  ssuvation  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  great  proportion  of  this  in- 
teresting multitude.  Theh:  earnest  singing, 
praters,  attention  to  their  classes,  and  other 
ordmances  of  religion,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries  as  to  their  sincerity. 
In  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God 
they  were  a  pattern  even  to  Europeans ;  al- 
most every  Saturday  some  eminent  stranger 
would  arrive,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  would  there  profess  his 
attachment  to  Ohristianitv ;  wherever  mission- 
aries went  on  errands  of  mercy  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  the  natives  were  idl  ready 
to  receive  them ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  a 
glorious  work  was  breaking  fortii  in  New- 
Zealand." 

Several  chiefs  and  other  natives  had  declar- 
ed in  favor  of  Christianity.  TamU  and  Mitif 
the  former  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  suc- 
cessful warriors  in  the  land,  with  some  old 
eray-headed  cannibals,  were  sittine  *'at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,''  anxious  to  learn  ana  ready  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  'Various  alterations  had 
now  taken  place  in  the  mission  establishment 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  been  removed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  while,  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
strengthen  the  work  there.  But  Mr.  Whitdy 
and  s&x,  WaUis,  with  their  wives,  had  bc^n 
sent  out  to  New-Zealand  to  join  in  occupying 
those  gracious  opening  which  now  seemed  so 
numerous  and  promising;  and  these  were 
joined  in  1836  by  Mr.  N,  Tamer,  who  return- 
ed from  Yan  Dieman's  land  to  the  scene.of  his 
former  labors  and  sufferings.  In  1836  and 
1837,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worn  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
BuUer  were  respectively  appointed.  A  print- 
ing-press was  employed,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Woon,  in  supplying  the  mission 
with  books  for  circulation. 

At  this  time  native  teachers  were  extensive- 
ly employed,  so  far  as  their  gifts  and  graces 
qualined  them  for  the  work,  initiating  mission- 
ary operations  in  the  interior  and  along  the  j 
coast    They  were  visited  by  the  brethren  at  I 


the  head  stations  of  Man^ngd,  Newark  and 
Kaipara,  as  often  as  possible,  and  were  thus 
more  fully  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
No  less  than  five  deputations  came  to  Man- 
gunga  acd  Kaipara,  from  the  south,  to  request 
missionades,  bearing  tidings  that  the  natives 
had  already  built  themselves  several  chapels, 
and  b^un  regularly  to  assemble  and  worahip 
Gk)d,  according  to  their  best  knowledge. 

In  1839,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  British  Parliaiqent  a  measure  for 
the  colonization  of  New-Z^land.  The  mis 
sionaries  of  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Mis* 
sionary  Societies,  believing  that  some  of  the 
provisions  in  this  measure  would  compromise 
the  character  of  England,  by  violating  the  in- 
dependence of  the  New-Zeafanders,  and  prove 
detrimental  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries, 
earnestly  entreated  the  committees  of  those 
societies  to  petition  the  Parliament  against 
that  bill. 

In  1840,  the  Wesleyan  Society  sent  six  ad- 
ditional missionaries  to  New-Zealand,  in  the 
missionary  ship  Triton,  to  strengthen  the  older 
stations,  and  to  answer  some  of  those  calls  for 
new  stations. 

The  Bev.  Jokn  Bumby  was  one  of  this  rein- 
forcement Having  been  eminently  useful  in 
home  circuits,  he  offered  himself  for  the  mis- 
sionanr  work ;  and  in  March,  1839,  landed  in 
New-Zealand,  where  he  labored  with  great 
zeal,  diligence  and  enterprise,  until  June  26, 
1840,  when  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  canoe  in  the  Bay  of  Thames.  His  mis- 
sionary career  was  short,  but  laborious  and 
self-denying.  He  was  the  first  Wesleyan  min- 
ister whose  life  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  the 
New-Zealand  mission. 

When  the  New-Zealand  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Wangaroa,  there  was  no  written  or 
printed  book  in  that  language.  In  a  compar- 
atively short  period,  however,  the  missionaries 
were  able  to  nold  conversations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  form  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  children ;  and  they  were  cheered  by  the 
effects  of  their  labors  soon  becoming  apparent 
among  both  young  and  old.  In  1842,  tne  fol- 
lowing works  had  issued  from  the  mission 
press :  5,000  Scripture  lessons ;  3,000  copies 
of  an  elementary  school-book ;  6,700  cate- 
chisms, and  prayers  and  hymns.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  missionaries  occupied  13  stations; 
there  were  3,259  persons  in  church-fellowship, 
and  4,000  children  in  the  school^  The  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  also  sent 
out  15,000  copies  of  the  New-Zealand  Testa- 
ment from  England.  However,  neither  the 
liberality  of  friends  at  home,  nor  the  labors  of 
the  mission  press,  could  keep  pjace  with  the 
progress  of  the  natives,  and  tne  increasing  de- 
mand for  teachers  and  books.  The  natives 
were  also  rapidly  adopting  the  manners  and 
habits  of  civilized  life.  Many  of  the  chiefb 
appeared  dressed  like  gentlemen,  and  sup- 
ported the  character  by  toeir  behavior. 
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About  the  middle  of  1842,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sdwun  arrived  as  Bishop  of  New-Zealand. 
As  be  was  known  to  possess  "  High  Church 
principles,"  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Wesleyans,  foreboded  eyil  from  the  possible 
rise  of  new  controversies  in  the  infant  commu- 
nity. These  forebodings  were  too  soon  real- 
izsed ;  for  the  bishop  began  to  teach  and  en- 
force the  doctrines  of  baptismal  regeneration 
and  apostolical  succession,  as  understood  and 
explained  by  the  High  Church  party ;  thereby 
casting  discredit  upon  all  ministers  not  epis- 
copally  ordained,  and  by  implication  denying 
the  validity  especially  of  the  pastoral  acts  of 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  This  was  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  work  of  €k)d.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Wesleyan  Society  and  the 
Church  brethren  had  labored  together  hither- 
to, in  the  utmost  harmony  and  love;  and  it 
was  with  Uie  greatest  reluctance  that  the  Wes- 
leyan missionaries  were  compelled  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  against  the  hostility  of  that 
church  which  the  bishop  represented.  The 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  put  his  seal 
upon  their  labors,  and  they  could  turn  to 
thousands  of  converted  New-Zealanders,  res- 
cued from  cannibalism  and  sin,  and  say,  '*  Ye 
are  our  epistles."  As  the  Wesleyan  flock  was 
disturbed  and  scattered  by  these  dissensions, 
the  Bev.  H.  H.  Hanson  Turton,  at  Taranaki, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  address  a  spirited,  yet 
Christian  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Selwyn  on  the 
subject,  in  three  letters,  published  some  time 
afterward  in  one  of  the  country  newspapers. 
There  was  no  great  amount  of  sympathy  with 
this  exclusivism,  however,  in  the»  colony  gen- 
erally; and  as  mutual  difficulties  multiplied. 
Dr.  Selwyn  acquired  juster  views  of  the  Wes- 
leyan cause,  and  these  ill-judged  and  divisive 
proceedings  were  gradually  abated ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  Weakening  that  blessed  bond  of 
attachment  and  respect  which  had  formerly 
united  both  societies. 

On  the  30th  of  March  1842,  the  Bev.  J<An 
Waterhouse,  of  Hobart  Town,  the  General  Su- 
perintendent, was  summoned  to  his  eternal 
rest  His  last  sickness  was  brought  on  by 
ezpoaure  to  the  heavy  rains  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land;  but  his  death  was  eminently  edifying 
and  triumphant 

In  Kaipara,  two  circumstances  of  a  most 
ffratifying  character  have  lately  transpired, 
both  illustrating  the  value  of  Christian  missions. 
On  occasion  of  the  distressing  shipwreck  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  French  navy,  nearly 
200  persons  were  cast  naked  and  destitute  upon 
the  shores  of  New-Zealand,  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Kaipara  Heads.  They  con- 
structed temporary  huts  upon  the  beach,  and 
sent  out  a  partv  in  quest  of  help,  which, 
after  two  days,  fell  in  with  a  few  natives  from 
Okaro,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  send  for  the  main  body  of  sufferers 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  Christian  village. 
Accordingly  they  came,  and  received  from  a 


people,  who  a  few  years  before  would  havQ 
murdered  and  perhaps  eaten  them,  a  kind  and 
Christian  welcome.  The  Union  Jack  was 
hoisted  on  the  approach  of  the  part^,  and  the 
houses,  the  blankets,  and  the  provisions  of  ths 
natives  were  placed  at  their  service  for  about 
ten  days,  until  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  their  removal.  For  this  hospitality  they 
neither  asked  nor  desired  a  recompense :  but 
the  Lieutenant^overnor  of  New-Zealand, 
knowing  how  largely  their  winter  stores  had 
been  encroached  upon  bv  this  unexpected  de- 
mand, gave  them  his  high  commendation,  and 
a  handsome  present  likewise.  It  is  hoped  aDd 
believed  that  the  unfortunate  Frenchmen  would 
carry  with  them  to  Tahiti  a  practical  lesson  of 
the  value  of  Protestant  missionary  labors. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  bodies  of  their  fellow* 
men  that  these  newly  reclaimed  savages  have 
learned  to  care.  Concern  for  their  own  souls 
has  taught  them  the  value  of  the  souls  of 
others ;  and  their  own  experience  of  Gospel 
blessings  has  made  them  solicitous  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  Few  missionary 
documents  possess  a  higher  interest  for  the 
thoughtful  mind  than  a  narrative  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Bullers,  of  a  missionary  meeting  held 
at  this  place.  About  300  natives  were  as- 
sembled. The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  love-feast  on  Tuesday 
morning  concluded  the  services.  Monday  was 
occupied  by  the  missionary  meeting,  at  which 
16  native  speakers  bore  their  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  Gospel,  and  urged  on  tiieir  breth- 
ren the  duty  and  privilege  of  contributing  to 
the  Missionary  Society.  A  collection  of  £13 
bore  witness  that  they  did  not  plead  in  vain. 
But  the  true  value  of  the  meeting  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  collection.  The  strong  sense, 
the  cogent  arguments,  the  clear  perception  of 
Christian  duty,  the  union  of  purpose,  and  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations 
to  British  Christians,  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  gave  to  it  a  high  im* 
portance,  both  as  a  trophy  of  the  past  and  a 
pledge  of  the  future. 

In  1845  and  1846,  the  gracious  spirit  of 
awakening  that  spread  over  all  the  Wesleyaa 
stations  in  the  South  Sea,  visited  also  the 
stations  in  New-Zealand  ;  and  a  great  extent 
sion  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom  was  the  coo- 
sequence.  The  Wesleyan  Institution  for  train- 
ing a  native  ministrv  was  established  in  1844» 
makin|^  the  second  of  these  institutions  in 
New-Zealand.  And  about  the  same  time,  a 
college  and  seminary  were  also  established  at 
AucKland,  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  missionaries  who 
are  stationed  in  Australia,  New-Zealand,  and 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Neat  and  commodious  chapels  were  rused 
in  all  the  peopled  localities  around  the  princi- 
pal stations,  and  thus  those  stations  became 
circuits,  as  in  England ;  native  young  men,  in 
great  numbers^  as  soon  as  their  piety  and  in 
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telligence  were  of  an  order  to  warrant  gnch  an 
arrangement,  were  sent  forth  among  their  hea- 
then coantrymen,  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
ledfife  of  the  trath.  An  awful  earthquake 
which  happened  in  Wellington,  October  14, 
1848,  destroying  some  lives  and  much  property, 
was  the  means,  in  the  Divine  hand,  of  greatly 
denning  the  serious  impressions. 

such  are  the  present  results  and  aspect  of 
the  New-Zealand  mission.  It  is  a  territory 
that  has  been  won  for  Christ  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land missionaries.  To  the  Wesleyans  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  a  sphere  of  unparalleled  toil, 
earned  on  for  33  years,  at  the  cost  of  several 
thousands  a  year,  and  yet  yielding  glorious 
fhiit  The  fields  are  "  white  unto  the  harvest," 
and  Christian  reapers  are  filling  their  arms 
with  the  sheaves. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  abo- 
rigines will  be  borne  down  and  lost  under  the 
surging  tide  of  colonial  immigration,  or  whe- 
ther they  will  stand  like  a  rock  amid  it  all. 
Native  tribes  have  generally  disappeared  where 
mere  aggressive  or  commercial  colonisation 
has  taken  place ;  but  here,  where  cupidity  has 
received  a  check,  where  the  clear  lines  of  right 
have  been  revealed,  where  the  native  mind  has 
been  elevated,  and  the  trading  spirit  overawed 
by  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  Christian  in- 
fluence and  appliances,  the  results  may  prove 
more  cheering.  Wise  and  experienced  men, 
such  as  the  senior  missionaries,  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  slave  population  of  New- 
^land,  the  lowest  in  the  physical  scale,  will 
die  off  and  become  extinct ;  while  the  chieftain 
fomilies,  changed  in  their  habits,  and  raised  by 
religion  and  educational  training,  will  be  pr^ 
served  and  increase,  partly,  and  for  a  while,  as 
a  separate  people,  and  then  perhaps,  ultimately, 
as  commingled  with  the  Europeans  of  the 
country. 

Then:  euphonious  but  pibor  langui^  is  now 
impressed  with  great  Glospel  conceptions,  with 
words  that  shall  stir  the  hearts  of  generations 
yet  to  come.  With  them  the  Sabbath  is  **  a 
delight  and  honorable ;"  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  those  who  still  *<  walk  according 
to  the  course  of  the  world,"  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  Gospel 
through  this  fine  and  mteresting  country,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  fair,  prosperous, 
and  Christian  land. — BcamtC$  Life  of  Bumby  ; 
Wesleyan  Notices,  and  Annual  Reports* — Bbv. 
W.  BimJSB. 
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NEYOOB:  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
aionary  Society,  at  the  soathern  extremity  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  Travancore  district 

NGATANGAI:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Barotonga, 
one  of  the  Herrey  Tplandff- 

NGABANTANG:  A  station  of  the  We^- 
leyan  Mission^  Society  in  Sierra  Leone. 

NGAMOTU:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  New-Zealand. 

iSICOMEDIA:  An  oat-station  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  gnlf  bearing  the  same 
name,  stretching  out  from  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  about  50  miles 
east  of  Constantinople.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  B^inia,  and  was  also  the  residence 
of  Constantme,  and  seyeral  of  his  successors, 
at  least  during  a  part  of  each  year.  Here 
Dioclesian  also  held  his  court,  when  he  issued 
his  first  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and  here 
the  horrid  work  of  persecution  first  began. 
Population  30,000 ;  of  which  6,000  are  Anne- 
nians. 

NINE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

NINGFO  :  One  of  the  five  ports  in  China 
open  to  European  and  American  commerce, 
situated  in  lat  29^  55' *N.,  and  long.  12Io  22' 
E.f  on  the  river  Tatsieh,  '12  miles  from  the 
sea.  Several  societies  have  missions  there. 
(See  Chana,) 

NINA  TUBU-TABA  (KEPPEL'S  IS- 
LAND) :  One  of  the  remote  out-islands  of 
the  Friendly  Me&,  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans 
with  native  teachers. 

NINA-FO-OU  (SAVAGE  ISLAND)  : 
This  island  is  about  130  miles  from  KeppePs 
Island.  It  is  a  cinder  island,  every  portion  of 
it  bearing  marks  of  fire.  It  is  ocamied  by 
native  teachers,  as  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society. 

NISBBT  BATH :  The  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive district  in  Namaqualand,  South  Africa, 
occupied  by  a  mission  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

NOBTH  AMEBIC  AN  INDIANS :  The 
American  Indians  of  this  day  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes^ — those  who  are  now  partially 
civilized,  and  live  in  a  somewhat  settled  state, 
and  those  who  are  yet  savage.  They  are  all 
the  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations.  Some 
of  ihem  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  in  Michigan,  but 
the  larger  portion  of  them  live  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the 
**  Indian  reservation,"  a  territory  lying  west  of 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  between 
Bed  river  on  the  south,  and  Platte  river  on 
the  north,  being  about  500  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west  Here  are  col- 
lected together  the  remnants  of  the  Chickasaws, 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  Ossr 
ges,  Wyandots,  Putawatomies,  Weas,  Pianke* 


shaws,  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Ottawas,  Chippe> 
ways,  Shawnees,  Kansas,  Delawares,  Kickapooa, 
lowas.  Foxes  and  Sacs,  Otoes,  and  Missouries. 
Immediately  north  of  the  reservation,  the  Oma- 
has,  and  some  other  tribes  have  an  uncertain 
abode.  And  as  we  look  up  to  the  Blinnesota, 
and  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  territory,  we 
shall  find  the  Sioux,  the  Ojibwas,  and  others. 
And  fiirther  west,  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  and 
over  that  barrier  to  Oregon,  and  then  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  out  through  Uie  northern  and  west- 
em  parts  of  Texas,  we  shall  encounter  many 
savage  tribes  where  property  and  life  would 
not  yet  be  safe.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
now  living  on  the  reservation,  once  lived  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
interests  of  these  States  demanded.  |heir  remo- 
val, and  it  was  urged,  and  finally  carried  by 
the  General  Government  It  was  a  hard  case, 
and  the  right  of  it  has  been  very  justlv  ques- 
tioned. It  has,  however,  been  overruled  for 
good. 

MISSIONS. 
Pbbsbttesiaic  Board. — An  Indian  Mission, 
under  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
commenced  in  1833,  by  the  ^  Western  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,"  and  established  amone  t£e 
Weas,  a  small  band,  of  not  over  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  re- 
servation, near  its  northern  ooundary.  The  Ber. 
Joseph  Kerr,  and  the  Bev.  Wells  Bushnell,  and 
their  wives,  with  several  teachers,  both  male  and 
female,  hibored  here  in  a  faithful  and  self-deny- 
ing manner,  and  much  ^ood  was  accomplished. 
But  another  denomination  established  a  mission 
in  a  small  kindred  tribe  near  by,  and  it  waa 
thought  expedient  to  relinquish  this.  At  the 
present  time  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  missions  amonj^ 
the  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  S^ni- 
noles,  who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
servation ;  the  lowas  and  Sacs,  near  the  north- 
em  part  ;  the  Omahas  and  Otoes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Council  Blofi^,  on  the  Missouri  river ;  and 
some  bands  of  the  Chippewas  and  Qttawas,  od 
the  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bays,  in  Michi- 
gan. The  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  la  the  oldest 
on  this  list,  having  been  established  in  1835. 
At  that  time  the  lowas  numbered  about  1100 
souls,  and  the  Sacs  about  500.  They  have 
decreased  since  that,  owing  principally  to 
intem^rance,  which  has  grown  upon  them  from 
their  mtercourse  with  the  whites,  from  whom 
they  are  separated  only  by  the  Missouri  river. 
Still  the  missionaries  have  prosecuted  their 
work  among  this  people,  and  done  good,  thoneh 
in  the  face  of  great  discouragements.  The 
languajTO  of  the  lowas  was  reduced  to  writing 
in  1843,  when  a  grammar  was  prepared,  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  translated,  a  hvmn-book, 
and  some  elem^tary  works  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. It  is  deemed  however  most  expedient 
to  teach  the  natives  English  at  once,  and  thus 
give  them  access  to  the  whole  range  of  our 
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litemtare.  In  1846  a  boardlng-^cliool  was 
established,  which  continues  in  operation. 

Next  in  date  is  the  mission  among  the 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes,  in  the  State  of 
Miohiffan.  This  mission  was  commenced  in 
1838,  07  the  Bev.  Peter  Dougherty.  A  church 
was  organized  in  1843,  to  which  over  thirty 
natives  have  been  admitted.  Two  stations  are 
now  occupied  by  this  mission,  one  at  Great 
IVaverse  bay,  where  a  small  boarding-school  is 
established,  and  the  otiier  at  Little  Traverse 
bay,  where  there  is  a  flourishing  day-«chool.  A 
further  notice  of  this  mission  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  mission  among  the  Creek  Indians  was 
next  established,  and  was  commenced  in  1842, 
by  the  Bev.  Robert  M.  Loughridge.  The 
dreek  Indians  number  over  20,000  souls,  and 
the  district  of  country  which  they  occupy  lies 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  directly  west  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  between  the  Choctaw  dis- 
trict on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  on  the 
north.  Missionaries  had  been  sent  among  this 
people  in  former  years,  by  different  societies, 
but  their  labors  not  being  altogether  accept- 
abfe  they  left  the  oountiy,  and  for  several 
years  no  missionaiT  had  reside  in  the  Creek 
nation.  Mr.  Loughridge  spent  some  months 
in  1841  and  18£2,  in  visiting  the  leading 
chie&  of  the  nation,  explaining  KiUy  his  object, 
and  securing  their  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. The  result  was  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  both  parties,  in  which  the  chiefs 
agreed  en  their  part  to  allow  him  and  others 
firae  access  to  the  people,  to  teach  them,  and  to 
preach  the  Qospel,  granting  lands  for  all  ne- 
cessary mission  premises,  &c.,  Mr.  Loughridge 
engaging  for  himself  and  others,  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  government  schools, 
nor  with  the  national  affairs.  Mr.  Loughridge 
then  returned,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1843, 
went  on  with  his  wife.  He  was  most  cor^ally 
received  by  the  natives,  and  was  soon  settled  in 
his  new  home.  A  church  was  organized  in 
Januiurv,  1845,  and  a  boarding-school  was 
established  in  the  same  year.  A  second  station 
was  formed  in  1848,  and  a  large  building 
erected  for  a  boarding-school.  The  whole  mis- 
tionsry  work  in  the  Creek  nation  is  in  success- 
ful progress. 

The  mission  among  the  Choctaws  is  next  in 
date.  The  Choctaw  people  are  perhaps  more 
like  a  Christian  nation  than  any  other  Indian 
tribe.  Missions  were  commencend  among  them 
by  the  American  Board  in  1818,  while  they 
were  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
one  of  their  early  missionaries,  the  Bev.  Al- 
/red  Wright,  a  Presbyterian,  has  but  recently 
gone  to  his  rest.  The  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  Choctaws,  though  somewhat  hin- 
dered for  a  time  by  their  removal,  has  advanced 
until  they  have  now  a  regular  civil  government, 
a  written  constitution  and  laws,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  schools,  llie  mission  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  to  chis  nation  grew  out  of  an 


offer  by  their  National  Council  to  transfer  to 
the  Board  an  important  school  called  **  Spen- 
cer Academy,"  which  was  establish^  in  1842, 
and  the  transfer  was  efibcted  in  the  summer  of 

1845.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  a  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife,  with  one  female  teacher, 
commenced  operations  there.  In  1847,  a 
church  was  organized  there,  and  both  church 
and  school  are  in  successfal  operation. 

The  mission  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas 
stands  next  in  date.  The  Otoes  are  divided 
into  six  bands,  and  number  about  1,160.  The 
Omahas  number  about  100  less.    It  was  in 

1846,  when  the  Rev.  Edmund  McEinney  and 
his  wife  removed  irom  the  Iowa  station  to  the 
vicinity  of  Council  Blu£&,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  commenced  a  school  for  the  children 
of  these  tribes,  with  some  scattering  Pawnees, 
Puncas,  and  half  breeds.  A  builamg  for  the 
mission  premises  was  completed  in  1848.  It  is 
vet  the  aay  of  small  things  with  this  mission, 
but  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised. 

A  mission  among  the  Seminoles  was  com 
menced  in  1848,  and  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
Creek  mission,  in  which  territory  the  Semi- 
noles now  reside.  Mr.  Loughridge  visited  this 
tribe  in  1846,  and  the  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  attempted.  There  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  especially  as  this  feeble  remnant  of  a 
once  powerml  and  warlike  tribe  consider  them- 
selves more  deeply  iniured  by  the  white  man 
than  most  others.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  no  school  funds,  and  are  generally  poor 
and  discouraged.  One  fact,  however,  is  pecu- 
liarly encouraging:  one  missionary  teacher, 
Mr.  John  D.  !Bems,  is  himself  a  Seminole  In- 
dian, and  has  been  laboring  among  his  people 
faithfully  for  several  ^ears. 

The  Chickasaw  mission  is  the  last  that  has 
been  planted  among  the  Indians  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board.  This  mission  was  resolved 
upon  in  1849,  but  did  not  go  into  operation 
until  1852.  Two  stations  in  this  tribe  are  00- 
cupied,  but  the  results  can  hardly  be  looked 
for  at  this  early  day. 

The  complete*  returns  of  these  Indian  mis* 
sions,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  1854,  are : — 
8  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  58  male  and  female 
assistant  missionaries,  of  whom  four  are  na- 
tives— teachers,  farmers,  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries, &c. ;  96  communicants ;  and  5l7  schol- 
ars, mostly  in  boarding-schools. 

For  the  support  of  these  missions,  the  sum 
of  $43,457  was  expended  in  the  year  ending 
May  1, 1853,  a  part  of  which  was  on  account 
of  the  buildings  for  the  Chickasaw  and  Otta- 
wa boarding-schools.  The  sum  of  (^23,240 
was  received  from  the  government  in  aid  of 
the  schools,  being  mostly  moneys  appropriated 
to  this  object  by  the  Indians,  out  of  their  ai>> 
unities.  This  leaves  a  little  more  than  $20,000 
as  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  cause  of  missions  among  the 
Indians. 

The  forgoing  narrative  shows  that  the* 
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boarding-echool  vysUm  has  been  largely  adopt- 
ed in  these  missions.  It  is  a  system  that  has 
some  drawbacks,  and  yet  greater  advantages. 
It  involves  a  consiaerable  ezpenditnre  of 
money,  for  bnildings,  the  snpport  of  teachers, 
food  and  clothing  of  scholars.  This  consider- 
ation will  always  prevent  the  establishment  of 
such  schools  in  all  tribes  alike.  Some  of  the 
tribes  are  very  poor ;  others  are  not  willing  to 
appropriate  their  annaities  for  this  or  any  other 
good  object  No  part  of  the  missionary  work» 
moreover,  requires  so  large  an  amoant  of  care 
and  labor,  on  the  part  both  of  the  missionaries 
and  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board,  in 

}>roviding  supplies  of  every  kind  for  largo 
amilies,  living  &r  in  the  interior  of  the  west- 
em  wilderness.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  fiir- 
nish  all  the  different  kinds  of  food,  clothing, 
and  domestic  service  reauired  by  a  household 
of  150  inmates,  at  a  place  far  distant  from 
markets,  stores,  and  the  usual  conveniences  of 
civilized  life.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  to  keep 
all  the  accounts  of  such  purchases,  with  a 
voucher  for  every  item,  however  minute.  Yet 
with  all  this  complex  and  difficult  labor,  and 
with  the  more  serious  discouragements  of  the 
imnaired  health  of  many  engaged  in  the  work, 
ana  of  too  frequent  changes  of  scholars  and 
teachers,  the  system  of  boarding-school  instruc- 
tion is  nevertheless  attended  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Indians — making  it  well  worthy 
of  adoption,  as  a  part  of  missionary  agency. 
The^cnolars  in  these  institutions  are  trained 
up  under  Christian  influence,  instruction,  and 
ixomple.  They  live  in  the  missionary  house- 
Hold,  and  are  clothed,  plainly  but  comfortably, 
after  our  fashion.  Tne  bovs  are  taught  to 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm  ;  the  girls 
to  knit,  sew,  and  attend  to. the  common  duties 
of  housekeeping.  They  are  taught  the  Eng- 
lish hinguage,  and  the  usual  branches  of  com- 
mon-school learning.  They  are  Assembled 
morning  and  evening  at  family  worship,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  they  unite  together  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary.  Thus  they  are  in 
traininf^  for  the  duties  of  life  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready become  the  subjects  of  divine  grace.  A 
few  are  already  looking  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministr]^;  some  are  already,  and 
others  probably  will  be  teachers ;  others  still 
will  occupy  posts  of  influence  in  their  respec- 
tive trib^,  as  magistrates  or  council-men.  The 
boys  will  grow  up  to  revere  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  society ;  the  girls,  to  ex- 
ert a  hallowed  influence  in  the  domestic  circle 
as  Christian  daughters,  wives  and  mothers.  In 
all  this  we  see  principles  or  elements  of  civili- 
sation of  a  hign  order — the  beginnings  of  a 
Christian  life  in  the  wilderness — the  desert 
blossoming  as  the  rose. 

The  happy  influence  of  these  missions  on  the 
Indians  may  be  shown  by  an  example.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty,  on  leav- 
ing the  seminary  at  Princeton,  went  Aong  the 


Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians  in  the  oewhbor- 
hood  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  on  Lake  Michi- 
nm.  He  found  them  Hving  in  a  sad  condition, 
dwelling  in  small  bark  huts  or  wigwams,  poor- 
ly clad,  and  deriving  a  precarious  subeuitcnoe 
from  fishing,  making  sugar  from  the  maple 
tree,  and  the  cultivation  of  little  fields  of  Indian 
corn  by  the  women.  They  were  exposed,  more- 
over, to  the  pernicious  arts  of  the  whisky-trader, 
who  reaped  the  greater  part  of  their  small  an- 
nuities. They  were  thus  fiist  traveling  cm  the 
road  to  extinction. 

Mr.  Dougherty  mingled  fredy  with  this  poor 
people,  and  gained  their  confidence  and  good- 
will. He  built  a  small  log-cabin  for  himself 
and  another  for  a  school-honse,  doing  most  of 
the  work  with  his  own  hands.  He  ttoi  tacgbt 
the  children  during  the  week,  and  preached  to 
as  many  as  could  be  collected  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  some  months  he  returned  to  his  friends 
on  a  short  visit,  and  was  accompanied  back  by 
his  wife,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  the  call  of 
duty,  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  refined  Chris- 
tian society  for  a  home  among  the  children  of 
the  forest.  Gradually  an  impression  was  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians.  One  family  after 
another  was  induced  to  build  small  cabins  of 
rough  logs,  near  the  dwelling  of  their  mission- 
ary ;  little  fields  were  opened  and  fenced ;  fruit 
trees  were  planted,  and  vegetables  raised  in 
the  gardens.  A  suitable  church  building  was 
erected,  with  a  sweetrtoned  bell  to  call  the  wo^ 
shipers  to  the  house  of  God.  The  unwonted 
siglit  of  a  Christian  village  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay. 

I'he  means  of  grace  administered  in  this  hom- 
ble  village  were  followed  by  the  inflnenoes  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  hopeful  couTersions  among 
his  Indian  congregation  cheered  the  heart  of 
the  missionary.  A  church  was  organiied  in 
1843,  and  to  its  communion,  at  different  times, 
over  thirtjr  of  the  Indians  have  been  admitted 
after  receiving  Christian  baptism.  Some  of 
these  have  finished  their  earthly  course,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  hope  through  grace,  and 
they  are  now  at  rest  with  Jesus.  Sorely  no 
doubt  can  be  ente^ined  as  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love. 
Its  fruits  are  beautiful  here,  and  in  the  world 
of  glory  they  will  be  forever  perfect 

The  christianization  of  these  Indians  was  fol- 
lowed by  their  civilization.  Of  this  a  marked 
proof  is  now  to  be  mentioned.  The  land  oocn- 
pied  by  the  settlement  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay 
bad  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  former  years 
to  the  Government,  and,  being  a  reservation, 
it  was  not  yet  in  market  Mr.  Dougherty's 
Indians,  as  {hey  may  be  called,  in  distinction 
from  the  unevangelized  part  of  the  same  bands, 
were  now  anxious  to  obtun  land  for  permanent 
possession  and  improvement^  so  that  tfaey  might 
nave  a  settled  dwelline-plaoe,  and  leave  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  uieir  children. 

They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  desire 
this,  by  the  wise  and  liberal  togialatioB  of 
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the  Stele  of  Micliigan,  ftnag  to  the  Indians 
the  rifrhts  of  citizenship.  After  long  con- 
sideratioD  by  the  Indians  and  their  mission- 
ary, and  no  small  dMree  of  'i^ttention  on  the 
part  of  the  Ezeentive  Committee  of  the  Board, 
mclnding  repeated  references  to  the  Indian  De- 
partment at  Washington,  it  was  eTentoally 
deemed  best  that  they  should  remove  from 
their  first  settlement,  porchase  small  tracts  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  thus  be- 
gin life  anew.  Th^  had  carefully  husbanded 
uieir  small  annuities  and  earnings,  and  some 
of  them  were  able,  in  1852,  to  purchase  little 
tracts  of  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  acres  each,  to 
which  they  have  now  removed,  and  they  are 
haid  at  work  clearing  their  lands,  and  putting 
up  their  houses. 

It  is  gratifjnng  to  add,  that  they  were  most 
anxious  to  have  their  benefactor  accompany 
them  to  their  new  abode.  A  memorial  was 
Beat  by  them  to  the  Committee,  signed  by  a 
large  number,  requesting  that  Mr.  Dougherty 
ni^t  be  transferred  to  their  new  settlement 


He  is  now  there,  pursoing  his  work  under  new 
and  more  hopeful  circumstances^  It  has  be- 
come expedient  to  form  a  small  boarding-school, 
as  the  ramilies  are  now  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart ;  and  two  more  stations  have  been 
occupiea  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  where  inter- 
esting day-schools  are  supported. 

This  narrative  exemphfies  the  working  of 
our  Indian  missions,  and  shows  clearly  the  re- 
sult to  which  they  directly  tend.  Their  aim 
is  to  save  the  Indians  for  tiliis  life  and  the  life 
to  come.  They  prcnnote  their  civilization,  and 
thus  fit  them  to  become  eventually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try,— who  can  have  a  better  right  to  be  en- 
rolled as  native  citizens  under  our  government? 
And  they  point  their  minds  to  that  life  and 
immortafitv  which  the  Gospel  alone  brings  to 
light  What  has  been  accomplished  among 
these  bands  of  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  hope  to  see  accomplished  amonff 
all  the  Indian  tribes. — Rbv.  J.  Greenlsaf,  and 
Lowrie's  Maaawd  of  Missions, 
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Amsbioam  Baptist  Misbionabt  Union. — 
The  history  of  these  missions  .is  so  blended 
with  the  changing  fortunes  and  declining  des- 
tiny of  the  Indian  race,  that  it  can  be  fully 
narrated  only  with  considerable  difficulty,  and 
at  a  length  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
the  limits  of  this  sketcL  These  missions  were 
formerlv  established  in  portions  of  the  country 
from  which  the  Indians  have  long  since  Reap- 
peared, and  are  now,  with  a  sinj^le  exception, 
concentrated  in  that  territory  lying  westward 
of  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which 
is  the  home  appointed  by  .the  American  gov* 
ernment  for  the  feeble  remnants  of  this  once 
powerful  race. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  Bev.  Isaac  McCoy 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 


the  (General  Convention,  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  at  that  time  scattered  in  great 
numbers  over  many  of  the  states  and  along  the 
entire  western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  received, 
he  repaired  to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  then  one  of  the  remotest 
settlements  of  the  West.  In  the  region  lying 
around  this  military  establishment  were  the 
Miamies,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Pntawatomies, 
and  the  Ottawaa— tribes  speaking  substantially 
the  same  lan^age,  and  existing  in  the  same 
social  condition.  In  the  relations  then  exist* 
ing  between  the  two  races,  he  found  these 
people  exceedingly  averse  to  everything  be- 
longing to  white  men.  After  many  persever- 
ing eflforts  he  was  able  to  conciliate  their  good 
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will,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  collect  a 
small  school  of  naitive  children  to  be  boarded 
and  instracted  in  his  own  fi&mily.  In  1820  the 
school  contained  48  pupils,  and  had  become 
instrumental  in  establishing  relations  of  confi- 
dence between  the  missionary  and  several 
chie&  of  the  tribes.  In  1822  the  station  was 
removed  200  miles  westward  to  the  borders  of 
Michigan,  to  a  spot  situated  fu  from  any  set- 
tlement of  white  men,  and  which  now  received 
the  name  of  Careys  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
English  missionary  at  Serampore.  Two  as- 
sistants were  now  added  to  the  mission,  and 
the  school  was  the  means  of  gathering  a  little 
community  in  which  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
began  to  be  practiced,  and  the  influences  of 
Christianity  were  exerted.  The  members  of 
the  church  were  now  30  or  40  in  number, 
many  of  whom  were  Indians,  and  the  public 
worship  maintained  by  the  missionaries  often 
drew  together  large  companies-  of  the  Puta- 
watomies,  who  alone  had  nitherto  evinced  any 
interest  in  the  agencies  of  the  mission. 

The  Ottawas,  who  had  opposed  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  soon  b^n  to  relax  their 
hostility.  Two  pupils  firom  that  time  vrere 
sent  to  the  school  at  Carey,  and  their  chief, 
Noonday,  offered  a  tract  of  600  or  700  acres 
of  land  to  the  mission,  in  case  a  missionary 
could  be  sent  to  the  settlements  of  his  people 
on  the  Grand  river.  Tlie  proposal  was  ao- 
oepted,  and  a  new  station  established,  wbich 
was  conducted  for  a  year  by  different  members 
of  the  mission  at  Carey ;  but  in  1826,  on  the 
arrival  of  other  missionaries,  Mr.  McCoy  tem- 
porarily removed  his  family  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  immediately  founded  a  school  and 
the  other  agencies  usually  connected  with  a 
mission  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives. 
This  station  received  the  name  of  Thomas,  and 
in  1827  it  was  placed  bv  the  Board  under  the 
charge  of  Bev.  Leonard  Slater,  who  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  pun)ose,  and  Mr.  McCoy  re- 
turned to  Carey.  This  station,  however,  was 
abead^  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  Puta- 
watomies,  who  had  offered  that  field  of  the  eai^ 
liest  missionary  effort^  entirely  disappointed  the 
hopes  which  had  been  cherished  in  their  be- 
half. They  yielded  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  the  white  men  who  came  to  tiiem, 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  government,  and  ceased 
to  practice  the  rudiments  of  civilisation  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  missionaries.  In 
these  circumstances,  in  1829,  Mr.  McCoy  and 
his  aaaociates  removed  to  Thomas,  leaving  only 
a  single  missionary,  Bev.  Mr.  Simerwell,  to 
teach  the  school  and  preach  to  the  church  at 
Carey. 

The  Ottawas  at  this  time  presented  a  much 
more  inviting  field  of  philanthropic  labor.  | 
Their  chie6  were  mote  intelligent,  and  their 
aettlements  were  further  removed  from  the  re- 
gions occupied  by  white  men.  In  the  summer 
of  1830,  the  station  was  composed  of  five  mis- 
sonariea^  a  soperiBteodent  of  the  htm,  uid 


I  six  female  assistuits,  who  were  engaged  in  ia* 
I  stmcting  the  Indians  aroand  them  in  the  doc- 
trines or  Chnjriianity,  and  the  rudiments  of 
useftd  knowledge.  But  the  labors  of  the  miB- 
sion  were  at  this  time  too  much  directed  to 
ihe  mere  outward  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  its  members  soon  felt  the  importanoe  oi 
addressing  themselves  more  direcUy  to  their 
religious  wellare.  For  tUs  purpose  new  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  daily  religions  wor- 
ship, and  the  services  of  the  Sabbato,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  people  began  to  improve, 
and  in  1832  several  of  them  gave  evidence  of 

Eiety,  and  were  received  into  the  church  by 
aptism.  Among  these  earliest  converts  was 
Noonday,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  who  had  in- 
vited the  missionaries  to  come  aaumg  them, 
and  who  now  attempted  to  unite  the  people  in 
an  associatiott  for  preventing  the  sale  of  wiiie- 
ky,  and  for  promoting  the  morals  of  the  settle- 
ments. Every  year  witneand  improvements 
in  their  condition,  and  the  enlargement  of  ihe 
church  and  the  mission.  Eight  Indian  youtin 
were  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
to  receive  a  fuller  education,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  tribe  began  to  brighten.  But  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  men  were  gradually  ap- 
proaching their  remote  domain,  and  already 
beginning  to  exert  upon  them  their  unfailing 
mischievous  influence.  In  1836,  their  territory 
having  become  covered  vrith  Englidi  s^tJe- 
ments,  was  ceded  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  mission  was  removed  to 
Richland,  about  50  miles  south  of  Thomas. 
Here  Mr.  Slater  continued  to  reside,  though 
the  great  body  of  the  Ottawas  had  long  since 
migrated  to  tne  Indian  territory  beyond  Uie 
Mississippi.  A  small  settlement,  however,  re- 
mained till  near  the  close  of  1853,  who  tiien 
joined  their  brethren,  and  the  property  of  the 
mission  has  been  sold  and  the  services  of  Mr. 
Slater  discontinued,  at  his  own  request. 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  race  had 
earlv  engi^ed  the  attention  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.    Special  appropriations 
had  been  made,  and  different  plans  had  bean 
recommended  by  successive   presidents,  and 
various  schemes  had  been  devised  by  philan- 
thropic citieens  in  their  behalt    At  lei^rth,  in 
1819y  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president  the  sum  of 
910,000,  as  an  annual  appropriation  for  their 
instruction  and  civilisation.    The  schools  at 
Thomas  and  Carey  had  from  the  beginning 
been  supported  by  moneys  derived  from  the 
government,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  president  for  disbursing  the 
#10,000,  the  Board  in  1825  b^gan  to  reccm 
a  portion  of  this  appropriation,  which,  varving 
witii  the  amount,  of  service  which  has  been 
rendered,  they  have  continued  to  receive  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1828,  the  Board  appointed  Bev.  Abel 
Bingham  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Ojib- 
wasatSault  de  Ste.  Mariei  «Q  ancient  French 
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■etttement,  about  15  lules  aoatlMast  of  Lake 
Saperior.  The  president,  ia  accordance  with 
what  was  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  this  tribe,  and  Mr.  Bingham 
immediately  commenced  a  school  with  fifty 
schobrs,  and  began  to  preach  in  English  at 
the  neighboring  garrison,  and  throngn  an  in- 
tecpeter  to  the  Indians  of  the  settlement 
Soitable  houses  were  soon  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  members  of  the  mission 
and  the  boardiag-schodl ;  a  temperance  society 
was  formed,  a  chnrch  was  constituted ;  and,  in 
1830,  two  persons  were  baptized.  Others, 
both  in  the  Indian  and  the  English  congrega- 
tions, soon  became  decided  and  actiye  Ohns- 
tians,  whose  good  inflaence  was  felt  in  the  im- 
proved morals  and  social  habita  oi  the  comma- 
nity.  Early  in  1832  special  meetings  were 
held  at  frequent  interrab  by  the  members  of 
the  mission,  which  were  idso  attended  by  other 
ministers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  con- 
tributed iargelv  to  the  religious  instruction 
and  b^Mfit  of  the  people.  Forty  persons  were 
soon  afterwards  baptized,  and  added  to  the 
ebnrch  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  whom  eleven  were 
Indians ;  the  others  h^ng  principally  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  n^gnboring  garrison. 
Among  them  were  Dr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr. 
Chuaeron,  and  Skegud,  an  Ojibw&  chief,  the 
two  latter  of  whom  were  subsequently  assist- 
ants in  the  missions.  Dr.  James  also  had  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  had  long  been  familiar, 
and  after  a  careful  revision  it  was  printed,  in 
1833,  at  Albany,  under  the  direction  of  the 
translator.  At  this  time  also  Messrs.  Meeker 
and  Merrill  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the 
Board,  and  passed  some  time  at  Sault  de  Bte. 
Marie,  but  were  afterwards  removed— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  and  a  female  assistant,  to  the 
Otoes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker  to  Thomas, 
and  afterwards  to  Shawanoe  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Bat  the  station  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  soon 
befran  to  suffer  from  the  presence  of  immoral 
ana  unprincipled  traffickers,  and  from  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  the  Indians.  The  pious  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  removed  to  a  distant 
post,  and  the  school  and  congregation  were 
ooth  greatly  reduced  in  con8ec|ttence  of  the 
intrigues  of  Boman  Catholic  priests,  who  had 
come  into  the  settlement  Messrs.  Bingham 
and  Cameron,  however,  still  continued  their 
labors,  and  piade  frequent  excursions  to  other 
native  settlements,  and  soon  established  a  sub- 
ordinate station  at  Tikuamina  bay,  which  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Shegud,  the  con- 
verted chief  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  was  ordained  in  Ma^^  1837,  visited  Michi- 
poGoton,  an  Indian  town  in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He  repeated  his 
visit  ifn  successive  seasons,  baptizing  several 
Indians,  whom  he  at  length  IbrmS  into  a 
church  which,  in  1842,  numbered  thirty  mem- 


bers. The  station,  however,  £d  not  long 
thrive,  in  consequence  of  tlie  changing  habits 
of  the  people,  and  it  was,  after  a  few  years, 
entirely  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Cameron  return- 
ed to  St  Mary's.  This  latter  station  also  has 
been  gradualW  declining  for  several  years, 
while  tnat  at  Tikuamina  bay  has  become  more 
important 
In  the  year  1821,  the  Board  assumed  the 

feneral  care  of  the  mission  established  by  the 
[amilton  Missionarv  Society,  among  the  Sene- 
ca, Toscarora  and  Ondda  .Indians,  in  the  re- 
moter coonties  of  New  York.  This  mission  was 
conducted  in  three  separate  stations,  which  at 
length  were  reduced  to  two,  but  both  of  them 
gradually  declined  in  the  waning  fortunes  of 
the  race,  and  have  since  become  extinct 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  those  missions  of 
the  Board  which  were  established  among  the 
tribes  of  the  north.  Similar  missions  were 
also  planted  in  the  south,  amon?  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks,  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Of  these  mis- 
sions, that  among  the  Cherokees  has  been 
attended  with  a  degree  of  int^wt  and  success, 
that  has  placed  it  at  some  periods  of  its  history 
among  tne  foremost  Baptist  missions  of  t^ 
count]^.  It  was  established  in  1817,  when  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  embraced  a  large  tract 
lying  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Qeorgia,  and  Tennessee.  The  Chero 
kees  Were  already  b^inning  a  career  of  civili- 
zation, and  by  being  more  widely  separated 
from  the  settlements  of  white  men,  had  main- 
taiued  an  independent  National  existence. 
They  had,  in  former  years,  been  visited  by 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  by  agents  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee,  by  whose  in- 
fluence much  good  had  been  accomplished.  In 
1817  also  the  mission  of  the  Amencan  Board 
of  Commissioners  was  commenced  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  few  months  later,  Bev. 
Humphrey  Posey  was  appointed  the  first  mifr- 
sionaiy  of  the  Bf^ptist  (general  Convention,  as 
the  society  was  then  styled.  In  consequence 
of  much  time  being  spent  in  journeys  of  explo- 
ration, and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  locality, 
the  labors  of  the  missionary  were  not  bqgun 
till  the  spring  of  1820,  when  Mr.  Posey,  with 
a  few  assistants,  went  to  reside  at  Vf^ley 
Towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiwassee  river, 
just  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
stetion  was  commenced,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  at  that  time  prevailing,  by  enclosing 
a  large  piece  of  ground  of  eighty  acres,  as  a 
mission  tarm,  which  was  supplied  with  the 
necessary  implements  and  stock.  Buildings 
were  soon  erected ;  a  school  of  50  children  was 
opened  for  instmction  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  lessons  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  second  stetion  was  commenced 
at  Tinsawattee,  a  settlement  sixty  miles  south 
of  Valley  Towns,  where  was  already  residing  a 
missionary,  supported  by  the  Sarepte  Baptist 
Association  in  Qeorgia,    In  September  of  the 
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same  year,  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts  was  appoint- 
ed saperinteodent  of  the  mission,  and  several 
teachers  for  the  schools  and  artizans  for  the 
farm  and  the  workshop  were  added  to  its  sta- 
tions, and  under  the  inflnence  of  their  arrange- 
ments, the  Indians  made  evident  progress  in 
Uie  arts  and  morals  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  members  of  the  mission  at  Yal- 
lev  Towns  at  this  time,  was  Mr.  Evan  Jones, 
who,  with  his  wife,  had,  for  several  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
the  schools.  In  1825  he  was  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Valley  Towns,  and  soon 
after,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Roberts,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He 
•soon  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  several  of  his 
former  pupils  settled  around  him,  as  heads  of 
Christian  families,  and  illustrating  the  virtues 
of  a  well-ordered  society.  In  1826,  the  civil 
organization  of  the  tribe  having  been  altered, 
a  new  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  their 
process,  as  a  people,  was  greatly  promoted. 
Their  langnaf  e  hsud  already  been  reduced  to 
writing,  by  George  Guess,  one  of  their  own 
people.  Many  hjrmns  were  composed  in  it,  in 
the  singing  of  which  the  natives  especially  de- 
lighlSed  ;  and  in  1825,  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  according  to  the  alphabet  of  Guess, 
by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee  of  superior  edu- 
cation. A  printing-press  was  soon  purchased 
by  tiie  council,  and  in  1828  the  "  Cherokee 
Phoenix'*  was  published  weekly,  both  in '  Che- 
rokee and  in  English.  The  ]N  ew  Testament 
and  the  hymns  were,  also  printed. 

But  the  labors  of  the  mission  were  thus  far 
devoted  too  much  to  the  civilization  and  social 
improvement  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Board,  the  missionaries  now  began 
to  give  themselves  more  fully  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  The  mission  farm  and  its  kindred  ar- 
rangements were  gradually  abandoned,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Indians  was  directed  espe- 
cially to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  with  results 
that  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  chan^ 
A  religious  awakening  soon  commenced,  which 
spread  widely  through  the  nation,  and  continu- 
ed for  several  years  to  exert  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Jones  established  new  out-stations,  and  (organ- 
ized new  churches,  and  at  the  close  of  1833 
the  mission  numbered  200  communicants, 
three-fourths  of  whom  had  been  baptized  in 
the  three  preceding  years.  Many  of  tiiese  lur 
dian  converts  were  men  of  superior  inteUigenoe 
and  standing  in  the  tribe,  and  two  of  them 
subsequently  became  respected  and  useful 
ministers  of  the  Grospd.  These  were  Oganava 
and  Kaneeka,  who  adopted  the  names  of  John 
Wicklifib  and  Jesse  Bushyhead.  The  latter 
bad  gained  his  knowledge  of  Christianitv  from 
&e  Bible  alone,  and  apart  from  all  other  in- 
struction, had  become  a  Christian  of  the  firm- 
eat  fiftith  and  the  loftiest  character.    Both  he 


and  Wicklifl^  were  ordained  to  the  ministiy  in 

1833,  and  became  pastors  of  churches  at  dit- 
ferent  stations,  where,  for  many  years  they  de- 
voted their  efforts  to  promoting  the  religious 
wel&re  of  their  own  people. 

The  station  at  Tinsawattee  was  never  equal 
in  importance  to  that  of  Valley  Towns.  It 
was  under  the  faithfid  superintendence  of  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Briant ;  but  the  Indians  in  that  district 
declined  in  numbers ;  and  at  length  in  1831, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  tfnited  States 
government,  they  removed  to  the  territory 
which  had  been  assi^ed  them,  beyond  the 
Missisippi.  Mr.  O'Bnant  accompanied  them, 
but  he  soon  after  died ;  and  though  his  place 
was  supplied  by  others,  this  mission  was  aban- 
doned m  1836,  and  the  remaining  missionaries 
removed  to  Shawanoe. 

From  the  year  1822  a  mission  had  also  been 
established  among  the  Indians  known  as  the 
Creek  nation,  in  the  States  of  Greorgia  and 
Alabama.  The  attention  of  the  Convention 
was  called  to  the  wants  of  these  people,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  recommended 
by  Governor  Rabun,  of  (Georgia, — also  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mercer  and  Mosely,  eminent  clergy- 
men of  the  same  state,  in  1822,  Rev.  Lee 
Compere,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
commence  the  mission  at  Withington,  on  the 
borders  of  Alabama.  But  the  Creeks  were 
far  less  civilized  than  the  Cherokees,  and  were, 
withal,  sadly  degraded  by  the  unprincipled 
traders  who  came  among  tiiem  in  great  num- 
bers, to  teach  them  the  vices  of  civilized  life. 
Troubles  were  also  arising  between  them  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  depredations  from 
their  white  neighbors,  which  provoked  the 
fiercest  passions  of  their  savage  natures.  In 
this  condition  of  the  Creek  nation,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  mission  should  accomplish 
any  high  success.  A  school  was  maintained 
for  a  few  years,  and  a  small  band  of  Creeks 
were  baptized ;  but  in  1829  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  migrated  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  Compere  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
Board. 

In  1830,  John  Davis,  a  former  membor  of 
the  school  at  Within^n,  who  had  acoompiv- 
nied  his  people  in  their  removal  westward,  was 
appointed  a  missionary,  and  immediately  began 
his  labors  as  a  preacher.  Two  years  later. 
Rev.  Daniel  Lewis  was  sent  to  the  mission,  the 
chief  station  of  which  received  the  name  of 
Ebenezer.  He  soon  organized  a  /^urch,  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  Alar 
bama,  and  those  who  had  been  more  recently 
instructed  in  the  Gospel  by  John  Davis.  Tlie 
school  was  well  attesided,  and  a  weekly  con- 
gregation of  three  hundred  Creeks  was  assem- 
bled for  public  worship.  Mr.  Davis  was  sub- 
sequently ordained,  and   in  the  autumn  of 

1834,  the  mission  was  placed  under  the  icare  of 
Rev.  David  RoUin,  wno,  with  two  assistants, 
went  to  reside  among  the  Creeks.    In  1836,  a 
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ieoond  station  was  establisiied  at  Canadian 
Creek,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a 
Creek  version  of  the  New  Testament  But 
the  passions  of  the  tribe  were  too  easily  in- 
flamed to  admit  of  much  social  process,  or  of 
any  settled  and  uniform  modes  of  life.  Many 
of  the  chiefe  were  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  among  the  people,  and  the 
nation  soon  became  distracted  with  tumults, 
which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  mission- 
aries. Mr.  BoUin  and  his  associates  accord- 
ingly withdrew  to  Shawanoe,  and  the  mission 
was  broken  up.  It  was  afterwards  resumed 
by  Bey.  Messrs.  Kellam  and  Mason,  who  main- 
tained the  goyernment  schools  and  kept  to- 
gether the  churches ;  but  in  1840  they  were 
obliged  to  leaye  the  nation,  on  account  of 
threatened  yiolence.  The  churches,  however, 
continued  to  be  visited  by  members  of  other 
missions  in  the  Indian  Territory,  until  1843, 
when  Bev.  Eber  Tucker,  lately  a  government 
teacher  among  the  Choctaws,  was  appointed 
missionary  among  the  Creeks.  In  tlie  course 
of  two  years,  he  baptized  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  church,  at  the  end  of. 
that  period,  numbered  250  members,  of  whom 
many  were  African  slaves  owned  in  the  nation. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Tucker  abandoned  the  mission, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family,  and  it 
Bul^equently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Lidian  Mission  Association. 

In  May,  1830,  the  bill  for  removing  the  Id- 
dians  from  their  lands  within  the  states  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passed  the  national  Congress.  This 
measure  had  been  early  advocated  by  Mr. 
McCoy,  and  repeatedly  commended  to  the 
fi^overnment  by  the  Gteneral  Convention,  as  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  them  from  the  evils  to 
which  they  were  exposed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states.  Many  of  them  had  already 
consented  to  remove,  and  other  portions  were 
only  waiting  for  some  definite  arrangements  to 
be  made.by  the  government  But  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia,  and  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  claimed  to  be  each  an  indepen- 
dent people,  occup^ng  lands  which  had  been 
repeat^fy  guarantied  to  them  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  It  was  while  this  claim 
was  still  a  subject  of  angry  dispute  between 
the  Cherokees  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  that 
the  bill  for  removing  the  Indians  became  a 
law  of  the  land.  It  provided  for  an  equitable 
exchange  of  ^e  lands  of  the  Indians;  for 
their  removal  at  the  public  expend ;  their  full 
indemnification  for  the  losses  they  might  sus- 
tain, and  their  entire  support  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival  in  the  territory  which  was 
set  apart  for  them,  beyond  the  western  borders 
of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The 
act  imposed  on  them  a  virtual  necessity,  and 
was  ultimately  carried  into  execution  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Scott  Several  other 
tribes,  seeing  the  necessity  which  they  could 


not  escape,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  exchanged  their  lands  for  portions 
of  the  new  domain.  Not  so  the  Ch^okees. 
They  clung  to  the  promises  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  guaranties  of  their  treaties.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  submission  of  a  por- 
tion of  them,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  obliged  to  compel  their  removal  by 
the  array  of  military  force.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1838  by  the  enforced  depart* 
ure  of  3,000  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  remainder 
having  obtained  permission  from  General 
Scott  to  remain  till  the  sickly  season  of  sum- 
mer was  over,  removed  of  their  own  accord, 
in  companies  of  about  a  thousand  each,  under 
the  conduct  of  leaders  of  their  own  selection. 
It  was  to  them  a  season  of  unprecedented 
national  calamity  and  humiliation.  They 
were,  in  a  g^reat  degree,  a  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people,  and  they  felt  with  the  keenest  sen- 
sibility the  pressure  of  the  iron  power  which 
tore  them  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  But,  amidst  idl  their 
deep  afflictions,  the  religious  influence  which 
had  begun  to  show  itself  some  years  before, 
still  continued  to  be  experienced  among  them. 
In  1835,  not  less  than  300  had  been  baptized, 
and  during  the  protracted  period  of  their  ad- 
versity, and,  even  on  their  sorrowful  march 
to  the  western  territory,  they  manifested  a  re- 
ligious sensibility,  and  developed  a  religious 
faith,  which  not  only  sustained  them  in  all 
their  sufferings,  but  awoke  a  thrill  of  sympathy 
in  every  pious  heart  throughout  the  land 
Among  the  persons  chosen  to  conduct  the 
several  parties  of  the  migrating  nation,  were 
Bev.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Bushyhead,  and  it 
often  happened  that  their  evening  encamp- 
ments resounded  with  the  prayers  and  hymns 
of  devout  assemblies,  engaged  in  the  worship 
of  God ;  and  the  streams  which  they  crossed 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  holy  rite 
of  Christian  baptism. 

In  this  manner  were  the  Cherokees  removed 
to  their  present  home  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  missionaries  went  with  them  in  their  long 
and  wearisome  journey,  and  did  all  in  tiieir 
power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  spirit  of  cheerful  Christian  resig- 
nation. The  interests  of  the  mission,  thougn 
the^  had  suffered  a  serious  shock  in  the  changes 
which  had  befallen  the  nation,  yet  soon  revived 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Cherokees  in  their  new 
home,  and  in  a  little  time  its  labocs  again  were 
prosecuted  with  their  wonted  regularity.  At 
the  close  of  1839,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to 
the  States,  and  visited  the  managers  at  Boston. 
In  the  course  of  his  visit,  he  narrated  in  the 
cities  of  the  east  the  sufferings  of  the  Chero- 
kees, and  the  spirit  with  which  they  had 
endured  them,  and  made  the  public  more  fully 
acquainted  with  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  His  narratives  awakened  new  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  the  mission,  and  oo 
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his  retoni  in  1841,  he  ressaied  his  labors  with 
new  zeal  and  enoouragemeDt  He  foand  that 
daring  the  eighteen  months  of  his  absence, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  had  been  added  to 
the  churches  —  a  number  which  was  soon 
increased  by  the  baptism  of  nearly  100  more. 
The  wilderness  was  blooming  with  the  indnstry 
and  care  of  the  peop^  and  the  Oherokees 
became  pioneers  and  exemplars  to  the  other 
tribes  that  occupied  the  territory. 

There  were  at  this  period  within  the  terri- 
tory nine  missions  of  toe  Board,  embraciii^  in 
all  twenty-four  missionaries  and  assistants, 
and  twelTB  natiye  ^reachera.  Most  of  them 
were  of  recent  origin,  and  some  were  little 
more  than  government  schools,  placed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the  several 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  established. 
This  number  of  laborers  was  soon  increased  by 
additions  to  the  Cherokee  mission,  and  the 
missionaries  and  teachers  stationed  among  the 
Shawanoes,  Ottowas,  Putawatomies  and  Dela- 
wares,  were  in  1841  united  in  a  single  mission, 
the  principal  seat  of  which  was  at  Shawanoe, 
with  a  subordinate  station  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  At  Shawanoe  there  had  been  a  press 
since  1833,  at  which  the  Gkwpel  of  Mattbew, 
together  with  many  Christian  hymns  and 
school-books  had  been  printed,  and  from  which, 
for  several  years,  had  been  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the'*  Shawanoe  Sun.''  Since 
then  other  school  books,  and  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  added  to  the 
number.  In  1842,  the  operations  of  a  portion 
of  the  mission  were  suspended  for  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealoosy  and  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  Indians.  At  about  the  same  time 
tiiaOf  it  was  visited  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
a  member  of  the  Boanl,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  visit  tiie  several  missions  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritoi^.  Dr.  Bacon  extended  his  observations 
and  mquiries  to  all  the  leading  tribes  in  the 
territory,  and  his  report  to  the  Board  contrib- 
uted largely  to  their  infarmation  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  missions,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  should 
be  conducted.  Since  that  time  the  labors  of  the 
mission  have  been  conducted  without  inter- 
ruption, though  amidst  the  unceasing  decline 
of  the  Indian  race  in  all  the  tribes  with  which 
it  is  connected  —  a  decline  which  of  necessity 
spreads  its  shadows  not  only  over  the  prospects 
of  the  people,  bat  also  over  the  agencies  that 
are  employed  for  their  improvement.  At 
Shawanoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  with  one  na* 
tive  assistant,  and,  within  the  past  two  years 
Miss  Doty,  a  teacher,  have  conducted  the 
station.  The  churdi  numbers  thirty-one  mem- 
bers. At  Delaware,  the  church  has  also  thirty- 
one  members,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Bev.  J.  G.  Pratt,  who,  with  Mrs.  Pratt,  Miss 
£.  S.  Morse,  Miss  E.  P.  Gookin,  and  one  native 
assistant,  has  also  the  entire  charge  of  the 
Bohools^  and  all  the  interests  of  the  mission  in 


tiie  Ddaware  tribe.  At  Ottawa,  tiie  siatieo 
is  under  the  charge  of  Bev.  G.  Meeker,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  one  native  aesisiant.  is  enh 
vioyeA  among  the  Ottawa  people.  The  charch 
here  numbers  forty  members.  Around  each 
of  the  stations,  the  natives  are  making  grati- 
fying progress  in  morals  and  the  arts  of  dvil* 
ized  life.  The  members  of  the  churches 
maintain  an  exemplary  Christian  character, 
and  for  some  years  past  have  made  eoosidcra- 
ble  conlributionB  for  the  sepport  of  the  mis' 
sion.  Each  year,  also,  witnesses  additions  to 
their  numbers,  and  an  increase  of  inteUigenoe 
among  the  children  of  the  schools. 

The  only  other  mission  of  theUnion  now  re* 
maining  in  the  Indian  territory  is  that  amoag 
the  Cherokees — a  mission  which  from  its  com- 
mencement, while  the  Chookee  nation  were 
still  in  the  State  of  G^rgia,  has  been  n§[naUy 
blessed  of  heaven,  and  has  been  prodacuve  of 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  the  civiliaatioD 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  people.  Its 
principal  seat  is  at  Cherokfie,  which  is  three 
miles  west  of  the  boundary  of  Arkansas,  and 
its  operations  are  extended  over  a  district  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribe,  of  forty  miles  in  extent  to 
the  west,  the  south,  and  the  north.  Since  1843 
the  mission  has  been  fnmidied  with  a  press 
and  printing  establishment,  which  until  re- 
cently was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  Upham, 
a  printer  by  trade,  who  retired  from  the  ttf- 
vice  of  the  Board  in  1851.  In  addition  to 
Rev.  E.  Jones,  the  Mthfbl  friend  of  the  natites 
who  has  remained  with  them  through  all  their 
disasters,  the  mission  was  strengthened  in  1843 
by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  W.  P.  Upham,  and  these 
two  are  now  its  onlv  managers.  Th^  have, 
ho¥rever,  employed  at  different  periods  a  nom- 
ber  of  intelngent  and  educated  Cherokees  as 
assistants  and  coadjutors  in  their  labors,  and 
these  have  in  most  instances  proved  themseiTeB 
efficient  and  frtithfnl  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  the  Gospel.  The  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  1847,  and  some  books  of  ^e  Old  Testament 
have  been  translated  by  other  members  of  the 
mission/  School  books  have  been  prepared  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  Pilgrim^  Proffren  has 
been  translated  and  extensively  circulated 
among  the  people  of  the  nation,  everywhere  ^ 
awakening  the  deepest  interest,  and  prodacing 
the  most  oeneficial  resolts.  In  1844  Mr.  Up- 
ham established  the  **  Cherokee  Messenger/'  a 
periodical  which  has  been  continued  by  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  or  by  natives  of  the  tribe. 
The  people  have  occasionally  been  distracted 
by  civil  feudfl|, — some  of  them  having  their  ori- 
gin in  questions  and  events  connected  with 
weir  removal  from  Georgia — ^which  have  some- 
times a£fected  the  interests  of  the  mission,  bnt 
its  course  has  been  one  of  unusnal  prosperity,  aod 
its  agencies  have  conferred  inestimable  beneflti 
on  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  national  oonncil 
has  adopted  a  liberal  policy  in  the  administra^ 
tion  of  its  public  afiaiis,  and  its  enactments 
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nd  dpcreee  hare  for  a  counderable  period 
beea  each  aa  become  a  emlized  and  Christian 
pec^k;  Its  school  syBtem  ib  in  advance  of 
those  of  some  of  the  neighboring  States, 
and  the  schools  of  the  mission  are  no  longer 
needed,  except  finr  retigions  instmction.  The 
churches  which,  on  the  migration  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1839,  contained  500  members, 
in  1849  numbered  upwards  of  1200.  They 
very  nearly  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  their  own  contributions,  and  have  often 
sent  uberal  sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  Mission- 
ary Union.  In  1864  their  contributions  to  this 
treasury  amounted  to  9409,  and  it  is  believed 
that  were  the  missionaries  now  withdrawn,  the 
diurches  would  still  go  on  in  maintaining  the 
&ith  of  tiie  Gk)spel,  and  spreading  it  more 
widely  among  the  people.  The  mission  is  now 
estabushed  at  five  stations,  Cherokee,  Dela- 
ware Town,  Dsiyohee,  Taquohee,  and  Flint, 
and  at  eight  out«tation8.  Its  missionaries  are 
Bev.  Messrs.  E.  Jones  and  W.  P.  Upham,  who 
with  their  families  reside  at  Cherokee,  while 
the  native  assistants  are  distributed  among  the 
other  stations  or  out«tations  of  the  mission. 

The  only  mission  of  the  Union  now  remain- 
ing among  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  that  among  the  Ojibwas,  near  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Its  origin  and  early  progress  have  al- 
ready been  narrated.  It  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  under  the  charge  of  Bev.  Abel 
Bingham,  assisted  for  many  years  past  by  Rev. 
G.  D.  Cameron.  Its  stations  still  continue  to  be, 
aa  th^  have  long  been,  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
and  Tikuamina  bay,  with  an  outstation  at 
Miohipicoton,  in  Upper  Canada.  A  flourish- 
ing school  is  maintained  at  Tikuamina  bay, 
which  contains,  by  the  latest  reports,  sixty- 
nine  pupils,  and  the  church  numbers  twenty- 
one  members.  The  Ojibwa  tribe,  however,  is 
constantly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  must 
soon  either  be  removed  to  the  western  terri- 
tory, or  be  merj^  in  the  tide  of  population 
that  is  advancing  from  tlie  east,  and  a  few 
more  ^^ars  must  terminate  the  existence  of 
the  mission.  And  even  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory itself— the  domain  which  the  government 
solemnly  set  apart  as  the  perpetual  home  of 
these  ancient  masters  of  the  whole  land — the 
horizon  of  the  future  is  shutting  darkly  and 
gloomily  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  race. 
Already  have  the  guarantees  to  which  they 
trusted  been  set  aside,  and  the  titles  which 
they  fondly  thought  would  be  valid  for  ever, 
are  about  to  be  extinguished  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  and  the  lands  for  which  they 
abandoned  their  ancient  seats  in  the  States  of 
the  East  are  about  to  be  merged  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  which  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  rolling.  The  des- 
tiny of  this  once  powerful  race  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  happy  will 
it  be,  if,  before  their  final  extinction,  they  shall 
find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  a  solace 
aiid  a  balm  for  all  the  mighty  wrongs  which 


I  they  have  been  forced  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  people. 

BTATmics  or  Indian  Missions  tor  1854. 

Qjibtoa  Mission. — %  stations,  2  out-stations, 

2  missionaries,  1  female  assistant,  1  native 
assistant,  1  church,  21  members ;  1  boarding- 
school,  6  pupils;  2  day-sehooli^  74  pupils; 
total,  3  schools,  60  pupils. 

Shawanoe  Mission^ — 3  stations,  3  mission- 
aries, 6  female  assistants,  2  native  assistants, 

3  churches,  100  members ;  2  boarding-schools, 
45  pupils. 

Cheroka  Mission. — 5  stations,  8  out«tations, 
2  missionaries,  2  female  assistants,  6  native 
assistants,  10  churches,  1,250  members;  1 
boarding-school,  85  pupils. 

Ttid. — 3  missions,  10  stations,  10  out«ta- 
tions,  7  missionaries,  8  female  assistants,  9 
native  preachers  and  assist^ts,  14  churches, 
1,371  church-members,  4  boarding-schools,  136 
pupils;  2  day-schools,  74  pupils;  total  6 
schools,  and  210  pupil&^PicoF.  W.-Gammkll. 

Missidnabt  Societt  of  thb  Methodist 
Efisgopal  Chttbch.— This  Society  was  led  by 
a  very  peculiar  providence  to  undertake  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  Jtikn 
Skfcardj  a  free  colored  man,  who  was  bom  and 
bred  in  Powhattan  county,  Y a.,  was  converted, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco 
pal  Church.  Though  offender  education,  yet 
he  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repent> 
anoe ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind  appear- 
ed to  be  drawn  somewhere  in  a  north-west 
direction,  he  hardly  knew  where,  among  a 
people  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  So  strong 
were  his  convictions  on  this  subject,  that, 
though  unauthorized  by  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians, he  arose,  forsook  all,  and  went  alone  and 
unprotected;  crossed  the  Muskingum  river, 
directing  his  way  sometimes  through  a  wilder- 
ness without  any  road ;  nor  did  he  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  though 
many  with  whom  he  fell  in  company  by  the 
way  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  until 
he  arrived  at  Pipe  Town,  on  Sandusky  river, 
where  a  tribe  of  the  Delaware  Indians  resided. 

He  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  Indian 
cabins,  and  seated.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
understood  but  little  of  his  language,  he  could 
attract  but  little  attention  by  his  conversation. 
They  were  moreover  preparing  for  one  of  their 
dances,  and  did  not  like  to  be  diverted  from  it 
by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  but  commenced 
their  barbarous  exercises  with  such  energy  and 
violence,  that  poor  Steward  thought  they  were 
about  to  kill  him.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
fears  were  groundless,  as  soon  as  they  desisted 
from  their  dance,  he  pulled  out  his  hymn-book 
and  commenced  singing.  Profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  assembly  while  Steward  pro- 
ce^ed  with  the  hymn.  And  when  he  ceased, 
one  said,  in  English, "  Sing  more."  He  com- 
plied, and  then  asked  if  they  <ould  funiiBh 
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him  with  an  interpreter ;  when  an  old  Delar 
ware,  nam^  Lyons,  was  produced,  and  Stew- 
ard delivered  to  them  a  discourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  to  which  they  listened  with 
attention ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  it,  they  pre- 
pared for  their  guest  an  entertainment,  after 
which,  he  retired  to  rest.  t 

Thinking  he  had  discharged  his  dtty  here, 
it  was  his  intention  to  visit  some  friends  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  morning  the  people  wished 
him  to  remain  another  day ;  but  a  secret  im- 
pulse seemed  to  urge  him  to  proceed  still  for- 
ther  to  the  north-west ;  and  so,  disregarding 
his  own  inclinations  to  visit  his  friends,  and 
the  solicitations  of  the  people,  he  travel^  on 
to  the  house  of  the  United  States  sub-agent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

At  first  suspecting  Steward  to  be  a  runaway 
slave,  Mr.  Walker  questioned  him  very  closely. 
But  Steward  related  to  hiln  his  first  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  his  subsequent  impres- 
sions, and  the  way  in  which  be  had  performed 
his  journey  and  come  among  them.  The  art- 
less and  unafiiected  manner  in  which  he  nar- 
rated the  dealings  of  God  with  him,  soon  re- 
moved the  scruples  from  Walker's  mind,  and 
he  gave  him  encouragement,  direct(^  him  to 
the  house  of  Jonathan  Pointer,  a  colored  mas, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth  bv 
the  Wyandots,  and  who  had  learned  to  speak 
their  language  with  ease  and  fluency.  When 
Jonathan  learned  the  object  of  Steward's  visit, 
he  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  enter- 
prise, telling  him  he  need  not  attempt  to  do 
that  which  many  great  and  learned  men  had 
failed  in  accomplishing  before  him ;  Steward, 
however,  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  pur^ 

Sose  without  a  thorough  trial,  and  the  same 
ay,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  Jonathan, 
he  attended  a  feast  with  him.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  assembled,  and  the  feast  and 
dance  were  conducted  as  usual,  with  great  mirth 
and  hilarity.  Permission  being  granted  at  the 
close  of  the  amusements.  Steward,  by  the  aid 
of  Jonathan,  as  interpreter,  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  Christianity;  dwell- 
ing principally  on  its  experimental  efi^ts  upon 
the  heart  and  life.  They  listened  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  then  gave  them  their 
hand  in  token  of  hospitality  to  a  stranger. 
He  made  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  the 
next  day,  at  the  house  of  Jonathan,  but  how 
surprised  and  disappointed  was  he  to  find^  in- 
stead of  a  large  assembly,  only  one  old  woman. 
Not  disheartened,  however,  at  this,  Steward 
imitating  the  conduct  of  his  Master  at  Jar 
cob's  well,  preached  the  Gospel  as  faithfully  as 
if  there  had  been  hundreds  present  to  hear 
him.  The  next  day  his  congregation  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  one  old  man,  and 
these  two  soon  became  converts. 

The  next  day  being  Sabbath,  6  or  10  assem- 
bled in  the  council-house,  who  seemed  much 
affected  under  his  sermon,  and  a  work  of  grace 
commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  conver- 


sion of  maoy.  This  was  ia  tiie  month  of  N<^ 
vember,  1816.  Steward  continued  his  laborer 
visiting  the  families  from  cabin  to  cabin,  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  praying  with  than,  and 
preaching  to  them  on  the  Sabbaths,  in  the 
council-house.  Very  soon  large  crowds  flock- 
ed to  the  meetings,  and  such  was  the  deep  con- 
cern manifested,  that  for  a  season  they  almost 
entirely  neglected  their  secular  affairs.  This 
gave  occasion  for  the  mercenary  traden  re- 
siding among  them  to  speak  reproachlully  of 
Steward,  and  accuse  him  of  oeing  instru- 
mental of  starving  the  Indians,  by  preventing 
them  from  hunting.  But  it  was  very  manifest 
that  the  true  reason  of  their  opposition  wss, 
that  "  their  craft  was  in  danger."  Yet,  al- 
though they  threatened  him  with  imprison- 
ment, he  persisted  in  his  preaching.  One  of 
his  greatest  difficulties  was  with  his  interpre- 
ter. Being  unaifected  with  the  truth,  thongh 
he  interpreted  faithfully  whatever  Steward 
delivered,  he  would  often  add,  **so  he  says; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  nor 
do  I  care ;  all  my  mind  is  to  interpret  faith- 
fully what  he  says.  Ton  must  not  think  that 
I  care  whether  you  believe  it  or  not"  The 
word,  however,  took  effect,  and  at  length 
Jonathan  himself,  wicked  and  thoughtless  as 
he  had  been,  yielded  to  the  power  of  truth, 
and  was  afterwards  apparently  hearty  in  the 
work. 

The  ffreater  part  of  the  Wyandots  had  been 
under  the  instruction  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries ;  they  had  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  become  attached  to 
its  superstitions  and  unscriptural  ceremonies, 
without  any  visible  reformation  of  manners,  or 
any  saving  influence  of  Divine  grace  upon 
their  hearts.  These  things  added  to  the  difll- 
culties  with  which  Steward  had  to  contend 
While  the  heathen  partjj  were  ofiended  at 
having  the  religion  of  their  fathers  called  in 
question,  those  who  had  become  attached  to 
the  idle  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Kome 
felt  themselves  abused  by  being  told  that  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  saints 
and  angels  was  rank  idolatry.  lYuth,  however, 
triumnbed  over  all  opposition,  and  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  these 
savages. 

Tne  following  circumstance  contributed 
not  a  little  in  its  results,  to  confirm  the  wav-* 
ering  faith  of  such  as  doubted  of  Steward's 
sincerity,  as  well  as  to  confound  many  of  bis 
open  enemies : — ^When  he  so  boldly  denounced 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Chm'ch  of  Rome,  and 
taught  doctrines  so  different  from  what  they 
had  been  taught  by  the  Romish  priests,  they 
concluded  that  there  must  be  a  discrepancy 
between  his  Bible  and  that  used  by  the  priests. 
To  decide  this  question,  it  was  by  mutual 
agreement  submitted  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  sob- 
agent.  He  accordingly  appointed  a  day  for  the 
examination.  Steward  and  the  chiefis  appeari 
ed  before  him.    Many  being  present  of  both 
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parties,  md  all  deeply  interested  in  the  mae, 
a  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  assembly. 
Mr.  Walker  CArefnlly  examined  the  Bible  and 
hymn  book  vsed  by  Steward,  while  all  eyes 
were  fixed  npon  him.  The  Christian  party 
gazing  with  intense  interest,  hoping  for  a  re- 
sult favorable  to  their  desires,  and  the  others 
no  less  anxious  to  be  confirmed  in  their  op- 
position to  Steward  and  his  party.  At  length 
the  examination  closed.  Mr.  Walker  inform- 
ed the  assembly  that  the  only  diffijrcnce  be- 
tween the  Bible  used  by  Steward  and  the  one 
used  by  the  Roman  priests  was,  that  the 
former  was  in  the  English  language,  and  £h% 
latter  was  in  the  Latin ;  and  as  to  the  hymn- 
book,  he  informed  them  that  the  hymns  it 
contained  were  all  good,  the  subjects  having 
been  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  that  they 
breathed  the  ^irit  of  religion.  His  decision 
therefore  was,  that  the  Bible  was  genuine, 
and  the  hymns  gopd.  On  hearing  tus  deci- 
sion, the  countenances  of  the  Christian  party 
instantly  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  their  very 
souls  exulted  in  God  their  Saviour,  while  the 
opposers  stood  abashed.  During  the  whole 
transaction  Steward  sat  calm  and  tranquil, 
fixing  his  eye* upon  the  assembly  with  an  af- 
fectioo^te  regard,  as  if  fully  conscious  that 
truth  and  inDOcence  would  triumph.  . 

Being  foiled  in  this  unrighteous  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, they  next  objected  to  Steward  that  he 
had  no  authority  from  any  body  of  Christians 
to  preach.  To  this  Mr.  Walker  replied  by 
asking  them  whether  he  had  ever  performed 
the  rite  of  matrimony  or  of  baptism.  Being 
answered  io  the  negative,  he  told  them  that 
there  was  no  law,  cither  of  God  or  man,  vio- 
lated, as  any  one  had  a  right  to  talk  about 
religion,  and  try  to  pereuade  others  to  embrace 
it.  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  who 
**  had  great  reasoning  omong  themselves  con- 
cerning these  things.''  Steward,  however,  was 
permitted  to  prosecute  his  labors  with  but  lit- 
tle opposition  for  about  three  months,  when  he 
proposed  leaving  them  for  a  season,  and  gave 
them  a  farewell  discourse  in  the  council- 
house,  when  such  was  their  attachment  to 
him,  there  was  a  universal  weeping.  Promis- 
ing to  return  to  them  "  when  the  corn  should 
shoot,"  he  made  a  journey  to  Marietta.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  they  continued  their  meetings 
for  sieging,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  re- 
ligion prospered,  so  that  on  his  return  at  the 
appointed  time  he  was  hailed  by  the  Chris- 
tian party  with  cordiality  and  great  joy. 

Steward,  in  trying  to  introduce  Christianity, 
had  to  encounter  uie  usual  difficulties  with 
these  peoolc — their  idolatry,  their  traditional 
customs,  their  belief  in  witches,  their  scatter- 
ed and  migratorv  condition,  their  wars,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  prejudices  against  the 
white  man.  He  felt  them  most  sensibly  among 
the  Wyandots.  He,  however,  persevered  in 
Eis  work,  and  God  blessed  his  labors.  But 
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though  a  number  of  them  had  received  the 
Gospel,  strong  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  Pagan 
and  Popish  parties  to  oppose  the  work,  x  et, 
confiding  in  God  and  in  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  he  persevered  in  his  labors.  It  waa 
some  time,  however,  before  o{^[)06ition  ceased. 
Two  chiefs  especially,  Mononcue  and  Bloody 
EyeSf  manifested  particular  opposition  to  tho 
Gospel.  With  a  view  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions against  him,  for  want  of  proper  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  after  laboring  among 
them  for  two  years  with  considerable  success, 
assisted  occasionally  by  a  colored  man  from 
Mad  River  Circuit,  and  by  Moses  Hinckle,  Jr.« 
Steward  obtained  a  license  as  a  local  preacher 
at  a  quarterly  conference  held  at  Urbana  in 
March,  1B19,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  Upper  Sandusky.  His  excessive  labors, 
toffetner  with  the  numerous  privations  he  waa 
called  to  sufier,  with  his  fastings  and  watcb- 
ings,  had  in  the  year  1821  induced  various 
afflictions  of  body,  and  no  doubt  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  premature  death.  With  a  view 
to  aflbrd  him  aid  in  his  work,  several  local 
preachers  volunteered  their  services,  and  were 
instrumental  of  much  good.  At  the  Ohio 
Conference,  held  in  Cincinnati,  August  7, 1819, 
the  Rev.  James  B.  Finley  was  appointed  to 
the  Lebanon  District,  which  iucluaed  the  San* 
dusky  mission,  of  which  he  took  the  over* 
sight. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  held  for  the  Mad  River  Cir- 
cuit,  42  miles  from  Upper  Sandusky,  about  60 
of  the  natives,  among  whom  were  four  of  the 
chiefe,  £etween-4lie4ogSy  MononcxUy  JlickSf  and 
Scvteashf  attended  with  their  families,  together 
with  tw^o  interpreters,  Jonathan  Pointer  and 
Armstrong,  boui  of  whom  were  happy  in  the 
love  of  God.  It  seems  notwithstanding  tho 
former  opposition  of  two  of  these  chiefs  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  through  the  pa- 
tient and  indefatigable  labors  of  Steward  and 
those  who  assisted  him  in  the  work,  they  had 
yielded  to  the  power  of  truth  and  grace,  and 
were  now  heartily  engaged  in  building  up  pie 
good  cause.  Betweeii-the4ogs  was  one  of  the 
chief  councilors  of  the  nation — a  man  of  strong 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  great  eloquence  and 
influence.  Mmioncue  was  grave,  dignified,  de- 
liberate in  counsel,  with  a  charming  voice,  and 
a  commanding  eloquence.  The  others,  though 
somewhat  inferior  to  these,  were  much  respect- 
ed by  their  people  and  compeers.  The  con- 
version of  such  men  to  the  Christian  cause 
could  not  but  have  a  most  happy  influence  in 
favor  of  the  mission. 

The  mission  was  continued  as  a  regular  ap- 
pointment, and  increased  in  prosperity  ;  many 
of  the  chiefs  embraced  religion ;  several  of 
them  subsequently  became  preachers,  and  la- 
bored with  great  zeal  and  success  among  their 
brethren.  A  mission-school  was  established 
in  the  Wyandot  Reserve,  mainly  supported  by 
the  general  government,  which  in  its  treaty 
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with  tbe  tribe  reserve^  a  certain  portion  of 
land  (or  this  parpose. 

Some  time  daring  the  year  1620,  reports 
had  reached  a  portion  of  the  Wyandot  tribe  who 
were  living  near  Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  of  the 

great  change  wrought  among  their  brethren  in 
andusky.  They  were  visited  by  two  native 
preachers,  who  made  known  to  tliem,  **  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  work  of  God." 
Several  were  converted,  and  a  mission  was 
Bubsequently  established  among  them.  The 
labors  of  «fohn  Sunday,  a  converted  native, 
were  of  ^eat  service  in  this  good  worfc.  The 
missions  in  Canada,  howewr,  were  aU  conveyed 
to  the  Canada  Conference  in  1828. 

In  1826,  being  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  303 
had  become  members  of  the  church.  In  the 
mission  school  there  were  77  scholars  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
being  instructed  in  the  useful  arts.  In  1830, 
a  branch  was  added  to  this  mission,  comnosed 
of  WvandoU  and  Shavmeeii  on  the  Huron 
river,  m  Michigan,  and  continued  to  posper 
for  several  years.  An  interesting  revival  of 
religion  was  enjoyed  by  the  Wyandots  during 
the  fall  of  1837,  and  many  were  added  to  the 
church.  From  this  time  to  the  period  when 
the  Wyandot  nation  determined  to  sell  their 
lands  to  tbe  general  government,  and  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  nothing  occurred  of 
any  special  interest.  I'rcachers  were  regularly 
sent,  and  mission  schools  were  sustained.  By 
the  treaty,  all  the  missionary  improvements 
which  had  been  made  were  appraised  and  paid 
for  by  the  government,  the  avails  of  wnich 
were  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  M  ihsionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  accordingly  removed  to  their  new  home 
in  the  west,  many  of  them  carrying  their 
religion  with  them.  After  the  separation  of 
the  southern  conferences  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  orffanization  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection, 
the  Wyandots  falling  within  the  range  of  that 
jurisdiction,  they  were  supplied  with  preachers 
by  the  Church  Bonth. 

The  next  mission  was  established  in  1822, 
among  the  Creek  Indians,  entitled  the  Asbury 
mission.  This  tribe  resided  in  the  bounds  of 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Gwrgia,  Another 
mission  was  commenced  among  the  Mohav^ 
on  Grand  river,  Upper  Canada,  who  occupi^ 
a  reservation  of  land,  60  miles  in  length  and 
12  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

In  1823,  an  interesting  revival  of  religion 
commenced  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Torre^  and  Crawford,  Methodist  ministers,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1823. 
A  number  of  Mississaugas  were  brought  into 
the  mission-house  and  baptized.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Credit  river.  Several 
Chippevrays  were  also  subjects  of  this  work. 
4n  interesting  incident  is  connected  with  the 


introduction  of  the  Gospel  among  the  MitM- 
saugas.  In  1801,  tiie  Eev.  Joseph  Sawyer 
waa  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  boose 
of  Mr.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  a  Mohawk 
princess,  presented  herself  for  Christian  ban- 
tam, and,  with  her  husband,  united  with  t£e 
church.  Their  son,  an  Indian  youth,  was  at 
the  same  time  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
in  baptism,  and  while  tbe  minister  w&s  con- 
cluding the  ceremony  with  a  prayer,  he  most 
fervently  besought  the  Lord  to  mvke  that 
youth  the  firbt  fruits  of  a  harvest  of  souls 
among  that  people.  ITie  father,  of  tbe  yonth, 
^avjng  embraced  Christianity,  and  being  in 
possession  of  two  wives,  he  married  the  Mo- 
hawk princes8»  renounced  the  mother  of  the 
boy,j¥ho  was  a  Mississauga,  and  turned  her 
awav  from  his  tent.  The  boy  followed  his 
mother  to  the  woods,  and  remained  with  the 
Missiasauga  tribe  in  the  wilderness  until  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  an 
English  school,  where  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  tne  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  converse 
fluently  in  English.  With  a  ready  knowledge 
of  botli  languages,  he  was  made  an  interpre- 
ter, became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen. 
His  young  and  ardent  spirit  urged  him  to  pro- 
claim the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  io  his  kin- 
dred and  friends.  His  clear  and  rich  experi- 
ence in  the  things  of  God,  announced  in  strains 
of  simple  eloquence,  subdued  and  melted  their 
hearts;  and  many  were  brought  through  his 
ministrations  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  That 
prayer  was  heard,  and  that  mother,  like  Ha- 
gar  driven  out  into  the  wilderncFS,  was  not  for* 
gotten  nor  forsaken  of  Gcd.  The  labors  of 
this  remarkable  youth  were  wonderfully  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.  The  great  change  which 
was  wrought  among  the  Mississauga  Indians, 
was  followed  by  the  most  blessed  results  on 
other  fragments  of  the  same  tribe.  An  addi- 
tional number  of  22,  who  professed  faith  in 
Christ,  and  were  baptized  in  the  year  1826, 
were  formed  into  a  class  at  Bellville,  Upper 
Canada.  Their  suh^uent  deportment  gave 
evidence  of  a  radical  change. 

In  1827,  a  new  mission  was  commenced 
among  another  branch  of  the  Mississangas, 
residii^  on  Snake  and  Ydlcw  Head  Islands,  in 
Upper  Canada.  They  spoke  the  ChippewaT 
language,  and  were  about  600  in  number.  A 
Sabbath-school  was  established  among  them ; 
they  were  supplied  with  a  missionary ;  and  so 
successful  was  the  missloil  that  in  1829  there 
were  350  that  had  renounced  heatiienism,  and 
become  members  of  the  church,  and  100  of 
their  children  were  regularly  taught  in  the 
schools. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  mission  was  commenced 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among  the 
Cherckee  Indians,  who  inhabited  a  tract  of 
country  included  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  on  the  east,  Alabama  on  the 
west,  and  that  part  of  Tennessee  south  of  H<^ 
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wasse  and  Tennessee  rivers,  comprising  ten 
millions  of  acres.  The  work  of  (rod  among 
the  Cherokees  was  so  great  that  in  1828  the 
number  of  converts  had  increased  to  800 ;  and 
Che  nomber  of  mis^onaries  employed  was  in- 
creased to  seven.  The  white  missionaries  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  services  of  a  yoi^ng  con- 
verted Cherokee,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  la 
1832,  the  Cherokees  were  removed  b^ond  the 
Miasissppi ;  and  the  faithful,  eelf-denyinff  mis- 
sionaries accompanied '  them  to  their  mstant 
home.  In  1846,  this  Indian  mission  was  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  the  Church  South.  In 
1825,  the  Mississippi  Conl^nce  established  a 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Rev.  William  Winans ; 
and  the  Bev.  Wiley  Ledbetter  was  appointed 
the  missionary.  For  three  vears  this  mission 
gave  but  little  promise,  ana  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon 
it  altogether ;  but  jnst  at  the  darkest  period  of 
its  history  the  star  of  hope  and  promise  arose. 
A  camp-meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of 
August,  1828,  and  the  Lord  poured  out  his 
SpMt,  and  lus  work  revived ;  and  multitudes, 
among  whom  were  four  captains,  were  con- 
verted and  joined  the  church.  At  another 
oamp-meeting,  held  a  few  months  afterward,  a 
great  numter  of  Indians  united  with  the 
church.  From  this  time  the  work  progressed, 
till,  in  the  year  1830,  the  number  reported  as 
in  communion  with  the  church,  was  4,000. 
All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and 
captains,  were  members  of  the  church.  Three 
missionaries,  three  interpreters,  and  three  school 
teaches  were  connected  with  the  mission. 

A  proposition  made  b^'  the  gtcneral  govern- 
ment to  the  Cboctaws,  in  regard  *to  their  re- 
moval west  of  the  Mississippi,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  mission  about  this  period.  In  the 
midst  of  great  division  of  sentiment  and  con- 
flict of  feeling,  at  a  council,  held  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  nation  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majority  of  votes  to  sell  the  land,  and  accord- 
iii'^ly  made  arrangements  for  fenwval.  The 
Itev.  Mr.  Tally  accompanied  the  emipants  to 
their  new  and  distant  home,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1831,  500  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Choctaw  mission  wes^,  most  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  church.  The  re- 
movals became  so  extensive  that  the  old  mis- 
sion east  was  nearly  broken  up.  In  1836, 
there  were  reported  960  members,  an  English 
school,  and  ten  Sabbath-schools,  taught  by  na- 
tive teachers  in  the  Choctaw  language,  con- 
taining 373  scholars.  There  were  two  white 
missionaries,  five  native  preachers,  three  ex- 
hortors,  twenty  class  leaders,  and  five  stewards. 
At  the  general  conncil  of  the  natives  an  act 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
seven  literary  institutions  within  their  national 
limits.  Two  of  these,  Fort  Coffee  Academy  and 
NuniiavHiya  Academy^  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  to  tlie  former  of  86,000,  i 
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and  to  the  latter  of  $6,500.  The  Rev.  William 
H.  Goode  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
Fort  Coffee  Academy,  and  the  Rev.  Wesley 
Browning  of  the  Nunnawaya  Academy.  The 
Indian  Mission  Conference  having  been  formed, 
the  Choctaw  mission  was  embraced  as  one  of 
its  districts.  The  Choctaw  mission,  by  the 
phin  of  separation,  passed  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  South  in  1846. 

A  mission  was  established  among  the  Putor 
iMtomieSt  a  small  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Clark,  on  Fox  river,  in  the  year  1823.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  missionary, 
and  a  school  was  established.  In  1837,  up- 
wards of  one  hpndred  Pntawatomies  were  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  church  among  the  Kick- 
apoos. 

In  1829  the  Oneida  mission^  commenced.    A 

oung  Mohawk,  who  had  been  converted  in 

pper  Canada,  prompted  by  a  love  for  souls, 
came  ampng  them,  and  in  a  short  time,  100 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Oneida  Chris- 
tians, a  work  of  grace  was  commenced  among 
the  Onondagas,  a  neighboring  tribe,  twenty- 
four  of  whom  were  convert^,  and  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  Oneida  mission, 
in  1835,  was  reported  as  enjoying  a  state  of 
prosperity,  having  been  blessed  with  a  revival. 
This  mission  extended  its  labors  among  the 
Menominee  and  Kewawenon  Indians,  and  was 
successful  in  establishing  churches  and  schools 
among  them.  The  whole  number  of  church 
members, — including  the  mission  above  speci- 
fied, and  those  in  tne  Green  Bay  district, — 
amounted  to  788.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries was  15.  Tliere  were  9  week-day  schools, 
with  9  superintendents ;  23  teachers,  267  schol- 
ars, and  280  volumes  in  the  library.  These 
missions  have  continued  to  prosper,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1830,  an  efibrt  was  made  by  the  Missouri 
Conference  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  the 
Shawnee  and  Kamas  Indians.  In  1841,  the 
mission  reported  130  members,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  prosperous.  These  missions  also 
passed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South. 

In  lb30,  a  mission  was  established  among 
the  Iro^uoiSf  including  the  tribe  of  the  Kidca' 
poos  within  the  boands  of  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. A  prophet  had  risen  up  among  them, 
who  acknowledged  the  true  God,  and  was  zeal- 
ously  engaged  in  instructing  the  people  in 
religion.  His  religious  notions  were  mixed  up 
with  much  that  waa  superstitious.  He,  how- 
ever, afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and 
became .  useful  among  his  brethren  in  promot- 
ing their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  In 
1834,  the  Kickapoo  mission  was  reported  to 
have  230  members,  and  a  school  consisting  of 
24  native  children. 

The  Peoria  mission  was  or^nized  in  1833; 
and  40  natives  were  received  into  the  church. 
The  report  for  1835  states  that  the  mission 
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had  doablod  its  nambers,  and  the  mission 
school  was  prc^pering. 

A  mission  W9a  estublished  among  the  Sioux, 
Wimubagos^  and  Chippeways^  by  the  Rer. 
Alfred  BronsoUi  who,  in  1834,  went  out  on  an 
exploring  tour  through  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  same  year,  the  South 
Indian  missionary  district,  in  the  Arkansas 
Conference,  Koon  Town,  Oothcalooga,  and 
Valley  Town,  were  visited  with  a  powerful  re- 
vival, and  120  natives  were  added  to  the 
church. 

In  1845,  the  following  statement  was  given 
of  the  numbers  of  church  members  in  the  va- 
rious districts  included  in  the  Indian  Confer- 
once: 

Kansas  River  District  .    .    .  '.    .   700 

Cherokee  District 2,057 

Choctaw        "  800 

Rock  River  Conference     .    .    .    .130 

Michigan  Conference 338 

Oneida  "  90 

Holston  **  109 

Mississippi       **  115 

Total 4,339 

The  most  of  these  Indian  missions  having 
fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
South,  in  1847  there  were  but  nine  Indian 
missions,  15  missionaries,  and  778  church 
members  left  to  the  Methodist  E.  Church. 
In  connection  with  these  missions,  there  were 
nine  week-day  schools,  embracing  200  pupils  ; 
8  Sabbath-schools,  9  superintendents,  23  teach- 
ers, 267  scholars,  and  287  volumes  in  the 
library. 

Missionary  Societt  of  the  Methodist  E. 
Church  South. — Full  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church, 
lay  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
Church  South,  at  the  time  when  the  Church 
was  divided  in  1844.  The  Kansas,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  and  some  others  falling  over  to  the 
Church  South,  the  Oncidas,  Onondagas,  Ojib- 
was,  and  others  remaining  with  the  Methodist 
E.  Church.  During  the  past  year,  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokee  mission  nas  agaiii  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church 
The  Church  South  having  taken  up  her  share 
of  the  Indian  missions,  has  pursued  her  duty 
to  these  sons  of  the  forest  with  a  comtnenda- 
ble  zeal.  In  1848,  encourag&i  by  the  liberal 
assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  Board 
of  missions  of  the  Chnrch  South,  greatly  en- 
larged the  means  of  education  tbroiiffb  their 
Indian  missions ;  and  the^  were  privikged  to 
see  a  growing  prosperity  m  all  departments  of 
this  portion  of  their  mbors.  Last  year  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chickasaw  Manual  Labor  Academy,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  CofldoeSt  and  tried  to  introduce  the 
l/ospel  among  this  remnant  of  their  nation. 
The  work  of  this  church  among  the  Indians, 


constitutes  a  r^ular  Conference,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  Ecliota  mission,  which  is  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Holston  Conference.  Their 
work  among  these  people  bears  a  very  com- 
pact aspect,  and  seems  formed  on  a  model 
which  oaght  to  work  welL  They  have  a  fegnlar 
Conference,  several  of  the  members  of  which 
are  Indians ;  and  a  Missionary  Socidly,  with 
male  and  female  seminaries,  and  many  day 
and  Sunday-sehools  in  vigorous  and  very  su6- 
cessful  operation.  Qod  hus  given  them  some 
noble  specimens  of  living  Christianity  among 
these  people,  and  every  provision  geems  to  m 
made  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Compel  among 
them,  and  the  tribes  which  lie  adQaoent  to  the 
scenes  of  those  missions. 

The  Kansas  District  was  detached  fh>m  the 
^'Indian  Mission  Conferenoc,**  by  ^e  G^eneral 
Conference  of  the  Church  Sontn  in  1850,  and 
was  attached  to  the  8t.  Louis  Annual  Confer- 
ence. The  Kansas  district  now  embraces  the 
Shawnee,  Delaware,  Wvandot  and  Kickapoo 
missions,  and  also  the  ^ort  Leavenworth  Man- 
ual Labor,  and  the  Kansas  schools.  This  dis- 
trict is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Peery.  There  are  six  missions  within 
the  boucds  of  this  district,  with  263  members, 
and  405  children  in  the  schools,  and  .135  pupils 
in  the  two  seminaries.  The  £chota  mission 
is  situated  among  the  North  Carolina  Chero- 
keeSf  in  the  north-western  corner  of  that  State. 
The  Holston  Conference  established  missions 
among  this  people ;  and  although  there  is  but 
one  missionary  (Rev.  Uirich  Keener,)  laboring 
among  them,  yet  such  has  been  the  divine 
blessing  upon  this  one  agent  of  the  Board, 
that  last  year  he  was  able  to  report  200  mem- 
bers of  the  dhurch,  60  children  m  the  school, 
five  or  six  conversions,  and  22  admitted  on 
trial. 

The  Indian  Mission  Confirence  in  the  "  far 
west,"  embraces  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  this  church.  This  Confer- 
ence is  situated  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  lat. 
343  X.,  and  long.  97°  W.  We  believe  the 
Chickasaw  station  in  this  territory,  is  the  most 
distant  of  any  of  the  missionary  stations,  until 
we  reach  the  Pacific  coast.  The  seminary  at 
this  place  is  very  efficient,  and  boards  and  edu- 
cates 120  pupils.  The  Indian  Mission  Confer- 
ence contains  three  districts,  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  and  Choctaw.  The  last  report  of  Uiis 
Conference  with  a  letter  from  the  presiding 
bishop,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  gen^rM 
impression  of  this  most  interesting^  field  of 
missionary  labor.  The  report  states  that 
general  good  health  has  prevailed  through 
the  mission  during  the  ^ear  1853,  and  then 
gives  a  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
aiffi?rent  districts.  The  Cherokee  district  has 
five  circuits,  with  five  white,  and  seven  native 
preachers.  The  number  of  church  nt^embers  is 
1,518  ;  showing  an  increase  from  the  last  year 
of  130. 

Christianity  has  made,  and  is  still  making  a 
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powerful  impression  npoo  the  Cherokee  people. 
About  thirty  jears  since,  Richard  Neallv,  the 
first  Methodist  miasiooary  sent  to  this  Chero- 
kees,  entered  upon  this  work  ;  since  then,  thou- 
aan'f^  of  precious  souls  have  been  *  translated 
from  the  power  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son  ;**  and  while  hundreds  of 
these  have  died  and  are  now  in  heaven,  others 
are  being  converted,  and  ministers  have  b^en 
rais^  up,  who  **  coant  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,**  and  are  preaching  tiie  Gos- 

Sl  ''with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
eaven.**  The  Creek  district  comprises  five 
circuits  and  on6  schod.  There  have  oeen,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  five  white,  and  ft>ur  native 
missionaries.  They  number  728  church  mem- 
bers, showing  aa  incresise  of  100  over  the  past 
year.  A  great  and  eflfectual  door  ia  now  c^n 
in  this  nation,  and  almost  every  town  and 
neighborhood  are  inviting  the  missionaries  to 
enter  and  preach  to  them  "  the  nnsefirchable 
riches  of  CObLrist**  The  Choctaw  district  con- 
tains five  circuits  and  seven  academies.  There 
are  eight  white  and  six  native  preachers. 
Kumber  in  society  1,533 ;  making  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  i66.  This  work  is  now  in 
good  condition,  and  bids  ftiir  to  yield  a  rich 
narvest  of  immortal  souls. 

The  late  Chickasaw  Council  made  an  ttp- 
propriation  of  91,000  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending tiie  buildings  of  the  Bloomneld  Acade- 
my, in  the  Chickasaw  nation,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate 45  scholars. 

We  add  some  interesting  extracts  fit)m  a 
letter  6f  Bishop  Andrew,  who  presided  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference : 
**  Yak  BnisK,  Arx.,  Abv.  5, 1853. 

"  Deab  Bbother^-I  bought  a  little  carriage 
and  a  pair  of  ponies  in  St.  Louis,  shipped 
them  up  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conference,  started  for  the  Creek  agency, 
the  ses^  of  the  Indian  Conference.  A  neavy 
ride  of  about  450  miles  brought  me  to  that 
place  the  evening  before  the  Conference  be- 

fan.  The  agency  is  k)cated  12  miles  beyond 
'ort  Gibson,  not  far  from  the  Arkansas  river. 
The  situation  is  handsome,  commanding  an 
extensive  prairie  view.  The  weather  is  good, 
and  the  site  I  should  judge  a  healthy  one. 
Colonel  Garrett,  the  United  States  agent,  we 
found  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  seems  disposed 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  record  that  he  seems  to  be  quite  popu- 
lar with  both  Indians  and  whites.  The  Creeks 
are  steadUy  improving,  and  manifest  great  in- 
terest in  having  their  children  educated. 

«  The  schools  in  the  Indian  Conference  are, 
I  think,  with  a  slight  exception,  dohig  well. 
We  greatly  need  some  doiea  good  eealons 
preachers— white  men— to  travel  in  this  Con- 
ference. We  have  a  number  of  good  native 
brethren,  and  might  have  more;  bat  these, 
though  valuable  assistants,  yet|  with  some  few 
exceptions,  are  not  well  prepared  to  govern 


the  church,  and  very  few  Indians  have  tbe 
energy  and  enterprise  necessary  for  the  work 
of  church  extension.  The  Indiana  therosi'lves 
greaily  prefer  white  men  to  teach  them,  and 
there  are  many  neighborhoods,  and  they  are 
constantly  increasing,  in  which  the  people  all 
understand  English,  and  prefer  to  hear  preach- 
ing in  English.  This  process  mast  steadily 
progress,  antil  that  language  is  spoken  univer- 
sally, and  the  sooner  the  result  is  accomplished 
the  better  ;  for  never  till  then  will  the  Indians 
be  generally  enlightened,  converted,  and  pros- 
perous. Meanwnile,  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
people,  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  ele- 
mentary works  in  the  native  dialects  will  be 
important  But  our  ffrand  aim  is,  to  lead  the 
young  into  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  whatever  is  distinctly  Indian  ;  for 
after  all  Uie  sentimentalism  of  poets  and  tour- 
ists, there  is  very  little  which  belongs  to  the 
original  savage  character  that  is  worth  re- 
taining. 

"  The  Conference  closed  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, snd  on  Wednesday,  in  company  with  Bro- 
thers McAlister  and  Uarrell.  I  left  on  my  way 
to  Tulip,  the  seat  of  the  Arkansas  Conference. 
I  visited,  on  the  way,  the  interesting  Choctaw 
schools  at  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope,  num- 
bering about  50  each.  They  seem  to  be  doing 
well.  I  preached  here  last  night,  and  to-mor- 
row expect,  God  willing,  to  dedicate  our  new 
church  at  Fort  Smith,  and  then  away  for  Tu- 
lip.   Yours,  very  affectionately, 

"James  0.  Andrew." 

Exclusive  of  the  lately  established  mission 
among  the  Cherokees  in  Arkansas,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  best  statistics  we  can  find  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church : 
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The  Church  South  have  30  missions  among 
the  Indians,  28  missionaries,  4,232  members, 
35  churches,  34  Sabbath-schools,  1,394  schol- 
ars, $  manual  labor  schools,  and  490  pupils. 

Total  for  both  churches — 44  missions,  46 
missionaries,  5,359  members,  and  1,884  schol- 
ars.— AtUhoritfes :  Bangs  and  Strickland's 
Hktcfries  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
amal  Church ;  the  Missionary  Advocate  and 
Annual  Reports,—Bxv,  W,  Butler. 
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Weslbyan  Missionary  Socibtt. — ^The  In- 
dian missions  in  Upper  Canada  aro6C,  in  the 
providence  of  Go<C  from  the  labors  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  amon^  the  abori- 
gines within  the  United  States.  Some  time 
during  the  year  1820,  reports  had  reached  a 
portion  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  liviDg  near 
Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  of  the  sreat  change 
which  had  taken  place  among  tneir  brethren 
at  Sandusky.  Two  native  preachers  also  vis- 
ited them,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  among  thent  In  1832, 
there  were  nine  missionary  stations  among  the 
natives  o(  Upper  Canada,  all  of  which  wece 
reported  as  in  a  proegperons  state.  They  were 
located  at  Grape  Idafkd,  River  Creditf  Lake 
Simeoe,  Rice  Lake,  Grand  River,  Maedwrk^ 
Muneev  Town,  Camard,  and  Bay  Quinie,  In 
each  there  was  a  missionary  and  a  school 
teacher.  Mackinaw  and  Leegeeng  were  also 
occasionaDy  visited  by  native  teachers.  Chris- 
tian instruction  wa^  given  to  2,000  adult  Indi- 
ans, and  in  11  schools  there  were  about  400 
youth.  The  labcHrs  of  John  Sunday,  an  Indian 
preacher,  and  of  another  Indian  preacher, 
Teter  Jones,  were  of  great  service  in  tne  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  on  of  these  miasions. 

In  1828,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
entrusted  these  missions  to  the  care  of  the 
Canadian  Conference;  and  that  conference, 
in  1833,  placed  tbem  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  And 
the  following  year,  the  committee  in  London 
sent  out  Rev.  J.  Stinsou  to  take  the  general 
snperintendency  of  them.  He  soon  visited 
each  station,  and  was  able  to  transmit  to  the 
committee  a  very  encouraging  report  of  their 
condition.  He  found  no  less  than  1,200  of 
the  native  Indians,  chiefiv  Chipjaeways,  united 
in  church  fellowship,  ana  by  their  consistent 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  their  progress  in  the 
arts  and  enjoyments  of  settled  and  civilized 
life,  they  strikingly  manifested  the  ^cat 
change  which  had  taken  place  among  tnem. 
2,000  of  their  children  were  under  a  course  of 
educational  and  Scriptural  instruction.  Sis 
missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  1834  And  in  the  report  some 
time  after,  the  following  pleasing  testimony  is 
rendered  to  the  efficiency  of  these  Christian 
labors  :  ^'  The  Indian  missions  are  eminently 
owned  of  God,  and  furnish  the  most  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  Gospel  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  civilization,  in  connection 
with  those  spiritual  and  everlasting  benefits 
which  it  is  destined  to  communicate  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Hundreds  of  these  once 
wretched  wanderers  have  been  raised  from  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  to  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  living 
in  such  a  state  of  peace  and  purity  as  affords 
the  most  delightful  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  outward  and  spiritual  change  which  they 
have  experienced.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Lord's 
doiugs,  aid  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.    I'hat 


form  of  paganism  which  once  enthralled  them 
has  given  place  to  Christianitjy ;  and  the  In- 
dian who  spurned  sH  human  restraint  aod 
control,  bows  his  neck '  to  the  authority  of 
Christ,  and  meekly  carries  the  burden  which 
the  Bedeemcr  has  placed  hpon  his  shoulder. 
A  state  of  bratal  ignorance  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  force  of  evangelical  troth ;  and 
minds  from  which  all  that  tends  to  eleTate 
human  nature  was  utterly  secluded,  hare  been 
enriched,  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, but  with  the  saving  khowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  HaV 
its  of  intcmperauoe,  indolence  and  irregular- 
ity, have  been  succeeded  by  sobrietyj  industry, 
and  order.  *The  songs  of  Zion'  are  now 
sung  in  thos6  forests  where,  for  ages,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  savago,  and  the  growling  of  wild 
beasts,  were  the  only  sounds  that  were  heard. 
Instead  of  lodging  in  the  wretched  wigwam, 
and  depending  for  a  scanty  subsistence  upon 
their  success  m  hunting  oiud  fishing:,  the  con- 
verted Indians  occupy  comfortable  hons^  near 
the  River  Credit,  and  at  other  stations,  and 
these  are  surrounded  with  gardens  and  fields, 
which  they  thfemselves  oultivaie." 

Exertions  had  been  made  daring  a  period 
of  forty  years,  to  educate  and  civiSze  the 
Mohawk  tribe'of  the  Six  Nations,  established 
on  Ihe  banks  of  the  Grand  river,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write; 
but,  instead  of  any  inmrovement  leaving  been 
effected  in  their  moral  and  social  state,  they 
were  more  vicious  and  degraded  in  iheir  habits 
than  the  neigbboHng  heathen  tribes,  who  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  letters.  Yet,  as  soon  as 
these  hairedncated,  but  fiarocioiis  ahd  depraved, 
Mohawks  embraced  the  Go^l,  they  became 
the  happy  subjects  of  k  change  as  extraordinary 
and  salutary  as  that  Which  bad  been  experi- 
enced by  their  converted  brethren  of  the 
Chippeway,  and  ot!h^  tribes  df  Indiaic 
Thus,  while  every  attempt  (and  many  snch 
have  been  tried,)  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  l^  merely  nmnan  expedients,  has 
invariably  and  signally  failed,  the  *^  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God/'  in  the  hands  of  mission- 
aries, and  aj^lied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  tri- 
umphed among  them,  and  '' created  them 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 

The  labors  of  the  six  missionaries  sent  ont 
by  the  Committ^  in  1834,  were  greatly  owned 
and  blessed  of  God,  and  they  ^ere  enabled  to 
report  most  pleasing  statements  of  their  sue- 
cess.  An  increased  attention  was  giren  to 
edueatfoni  and  also  to  the  quallfVinff  of  native 
teachers  to  preach  the  wo«i  or  life  to  their 
f(&!low.conntrymen.  In  1835  A  whole  tribe  of 
pagan  Indians  had  been  coavertod  at  the  Brrer 
St.  Clair,  an  event  so  extraordinary  and  nnes- 
pe<*ted  that  Hfa  Excellency  Sir  John  Colborne 
remarked  to  one  of  the  miesionaries  that, "  after 
the  gracious  effects  produced  by  the  Gospel  on 
the  wretched'  In^ans  of  St  Clair,  there  was 
no  room  left  to  doubt  that  all  the  tri\>e8  in 
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British  North  America  may  be  convBrted  to 
the  fiuth  of  Ofarist"  This  excelleot  man,  then 
laeutenant-Gotemor  of  Upper  Canada,  proved 
himself  a  true  friend  to  the  Indians.  He  had 
seyeral  smsJl  villages  btdlt  expressly  for  them, 
with  comfortable  hooses  and  good  gardes  for 
their  occQ^atioB.  Mr.  Stinson,  on  entering 
one  of  these  comfortable  cottages  one  day,  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  while  iSbe  tears  of  gratitude  ran  down  his 
face,  he  remarked,  '^  When  I  came  here,  nine 
vears  ago,  I  was  a  poor  dranken  Indian.  I 
had  noUiing  bac  one  dirty  blanket ;  bnt  now/' 
pointing  to  the  various  articles  of  fdfnitnre 
and  provision  in  the  roam,  **  now  I  have  all 
these  good  things  that  you  see ;  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  I  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  my 
heart" 

In  1836,  the  missions  not  only  maintained 
their  froond,  bat  also  made  considerable  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Sataa,  and  pagan- 
ism was  forced  to  retire  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  the  bold  and  rapid  advances  of 
Gbrlstianity.  The  mission  schools  also  were 
in  a  good  state,  and  this  year  some  of  the  more 
advanced  papite  were  sent  to  the  academy  at 
Cazenovia,  N.  T.,  there  to  gain  that  addi- 
tional information  and  training  whid)  woald 
fit  them  Ho  be  useful  as  instructors  of  their 
counti^men. 

About  tha  same  period  It  also  pleased  God 
to  crown  the  patient  labors  of  the  native  teach- 
ers employed  among  the  Toscarora  and  Onon- 
daga Indians  with  considerable  success.  Many 
of  thesepagaas  had  been  awakened,  and  turned 
to  the  Loi^,  among  whom  were  two  of  their 
principal  chiefs.  The  Onondagas  were  ez- 
cee^Unffly  intemperate  and  wretched,  as  well  as 
strongly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  idols,  the 
war-<&nce,  and  other  abominations,  and  had 
lonj^  withstood  the  zealous  efforts  made  by 
theur  converted  brethren  to  turn  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  But  aiftong  these 
stones  did  God  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. 

Shahwnndias,  otherwise  John  Sunday,  a 
converted  chief  of  the  Chippeway  tribe,  and  an 
aasistautrmissionary  among  his  people,  during 
the  year  1837,  made  a  visit  to  kagland.  He 
attended^the  anniversary  missionary  meetings 
of  some  of  the  principal  auxiliaries  through 
that  kingdom,  and  by  his  artless  and  Scrip- 
tural aocount  of  his  conversion  and  Christian 
experience,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  he  was   the   means  of 

freatly  increasing  the  leal  of  the  friends  of 
nd^n  missions.  The  Committee,  in  conduct- 
ing these  missions,  have  been  constantly  tried 
and  annoyed  by  the  selfish  and  wicked  desigiis 
of  many  unprincipled  traders  among  these 
tribes ;  men  who  have  habitually  used  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  deceive,  pollute,  and 
rob  the-  Indians  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course. But  in  the  midst  of  these  and  other 
afflictive  circumstances,  our  Indian  brethren 


have  been  sustained  and  encouraged  m  the 
path  of  improvement.  God  raised  them  up 
friends  and  proftectors,  who  from  time  to  time 
warded  off  the  evils  which  beset  them.  But, 
about  this  timd,  a  new  difficmty  alH)Be,  which 
was  likely  to  produce  a  most  unfavorable  in- 
idenoe.  It  was  the  want  of  a  title  deed  of 
their  reservations.  They  justlv  fSeared  that  at 
sonvs  fhtnre  period^  t^ose  small  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, wMch  constittte  all  that  remains  to 
them  of  the  vast  possessioBs  of  their  fothera, 
wotrid  be  wrested  from  them,  and  timt  they 
and  thehr  children  wovtd  thus  be  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  Committee 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  pressed 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  British  Gov^nment,  in 
oonsequeace  of  which,  and  af  other  representa- 
tions on  1^  subject  trmn  tb»  missionaries  and 
chielii,  a  dispatch  was  addressed  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  te  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  this  subject,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  resuks.  Very  valuable  aid 
was  rendered  in-  accomplishing  this  result  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Aug.  d'East.  A  variety 
of  circumstances,  however,  which  occurred 
about  that  time,  endangered  the  advantages 
thu^^ined,  and  it  was  fomsd  necessary  by  the 
Committee,  if  they  would  save  these  missions, 
to  make  another  special  elFort  en  their  behalt 
Accordingly,  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alder, 
one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  to  Canada, 
about  this  period,  had  a  special  reference  to 
these  Indian  missions.  Besides  tlie  insecurity 
of  their  titles,  the  annual  grant  promised  by 
the  British  Government  to  this  society,  as  a 
fixed  charge  on  the  casual  and  territonal  rev- 
enue of  the  upper  province,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  support  and  extend  their  Indian  and 
other  missions  in  that  colony,  had  been  witii- 
held ;  and  the  Committee  felt  it  to  be  a  du^ 
which  they  owed  to  the  society  to  ui^  tiieur 
claiim  to  a  part  at  least  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  grant, 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  Lord  Glenelg,  for  the  fu- 
ture. I'hese  and  other  matters  of  importance 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  colonial 
government  daring  the  visit  of  Dr.  Alder,  by 
the  kind  and  active  interference  of  Sir  George 
ArUmr ;  and  the  representations  whidi  were 
made  were  attended  with  much  success.  £1400 
were  received  from  the  colonial  treasury  by 
Mr.  Stinson,  and  several  plans  for  tiie  benefit 
of  the  Indians  engaged  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  Tlie 
results  of  these  exertions  were  soon  witnessed  in 
the  peace  and  contentment  with  which  the  In- 
dians applied  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  their  holdincs ;  in  the  increased  attention 
which  they  paid  to  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  the  efforts  which  they  made 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  1838,  Kah-ke-waquonaby  or  Peter  Jones, 
a  missionary  and  chief,  visited  England,  and 
performed  a  similar  service  for  the  miasioBS 
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to  tiiiit  acoompltshoii  by  Shohimuidia$t  some 
time  before.  The  tribc»  of  which  the  k^tter 
is  the  priDcipal  diief,  romoveA  aboot  thk  time 
from  their  former  resideaoe  at  Grape  laloiid, 
to  a  tract^of  iand  near  Bioe  Lake,  which  was 
laid  out  in  AurmB  of  60  aeraa  eacb,  to  whieh 
were  attached  sang  colta<fres  and  ^ardeas^  All 
of  these  Indians  profem  ChristtaDity ;  no  ves- 
tige of  pafanism  lemainiog  anoog  then. 
Their  mimber  is  214.  In  1839,  a  mw  aad  ex- 
tensive fietd  of  labor  and  usefiilnesft  was  open- 
ed to  this  society  in  that  part  of  north-westem 
America,  known  as  the  **  Territories  of  the 
Hndsoo's  Bay  Oompaayi"  In  the  soathem  por- 
tion of  this  territory  there  was  an  Indian  po- 
Snlation  of  orer  10,000.  In  tbe  'Bortheni 
epaKinent,  extendingr  north  and  we6t  from 
the  height  of  land  wdich  divides  the  waters 
that  flow  into  Lake  Sajperior  and  the  Si  Law- 
rence from  iheeo  that  fall  into  the  triboteries 
of  the  Mississippi,  ta  the  high  knd  that  dk^ 
yides  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea 
from  those  that  flow  into  Hodson^s  Bay,  and 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  HndsooVi  Bay  to 
the  Biocky  Mountains— ^here  is  an  Indian  po- 
pulation of  100,000.  To  these  long^neglected 
children  of  the  fereii  the  way  was  opened  in 
conseqaence  of  arrangements  into  whi^  the 
committee  of  this  society  had  entered  with 
the  governor  And  coflimittee  of  the  Uodeon^- 
Bay  Company,  who  made  them  most  libe- 
ral oifers  fk  assistance  to  oomfmence  these  mis- 
sions. For  the  missienaries  which  this  society 
might  send^  whether  married  or  shigie,  the 
€k)mpany  agreed  to  provide  board  and  lodg- 
ing, interpreters,  servants,  and  the  means  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  society.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
the  governor  and  company  generously  eontri- 
bnted  £100  toward  the  passage  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  be  sent  otit  In  March,  1640, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Bamley,  Mason,  and  Rnndle 
sailed  for  this  trying  and  extensive  field  of  toil, 
and  on  tiieir  amval  were  joined  by  that  expe- 
rienced and  snocessfnl  laborer  in  the  work  of 
Indian  evangelinatwn,  the  Rev.^  James  Evans. 
The  stations  they  occupied  were  Michipiciton, 


do  little  more  than  visit  and  preadi  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  pass  on,  perhaps  from  100  to 
300  miles  to  the  next  pest,  tiiere  to  do  the 
same,  and  so  on,  all  round  For  these  t00,000 
Indians  this  is  the  only  evangelical  agency  em- 
ployed, and  should  this  be  withdrawn,  they 
would  be  left  in  total  daffkneas»  ir  to  the  super- 
stitions of  popery.  In  tins  diataiit  sphere  of 
labor  the  missionaries  are  oC  coarse  widely 
scattered,  beinr  from  406  to  l,509iniles  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  with  no  opportunity  for 
a  personal  interview,  and  no  iaciaties  for  eor 
respondenoe,  save  twice  in  the  year;  and  of 
these  they  are  by  absence  from  home.  Mid  other 
canses,  sometimes  unable  to  avail  themselves. 
A  very  efficient  agent  in  this  misaion  is  Thqmas 
Hassel,  an  odncs^  Imliaa.  He  can  speak 
English,  French,  Greek,  and  Chippewayao— 
the  latter  being  his  native  laagoage.  He  has 
been  very  nsefal  as  a  school  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter. Another  Indian,  Peter  Jacdbs,  has 
done  good  service  as  a  preadier.  la  1845 
there  were  II  classes,  oootaining  121  members, 
all  of  whom  gave  good  evidence  of  piety.  Bat 
this  was  only  a  port  of  tiie  raenabersbip  nnder 
HiQ  care  of  the  mlaBionariei,  it  being  almost 
impossible  from  the  isolated  atid  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  work  in  these  regions,  to  obtain 
anythin^like  complete  statistics  of  them. 

The  Wesleyan  missions  among  the  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada  eontinne  to  prqpper.  Schools 
have  been  established,  and  translations  dfected 
into  the  MdMiwk,  the  Oneida,  the  Ojibwa,  and 
the  Munsey  languages.  Much  is  being  ac- 
complished lor  ttie  elevation  of  these  people 
by  means  of  industrial  ^hools,  particalarly 
those  at  Alnwick  and  Mount  Eigin;  and  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  were  the  pecu- 
niary means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
It  is  very  afieeting  to  read  the  appeals  fre- 

Suentl^  mada  to  the  missionaries  bj  tribes  in 
iicir  vicinity,  who  are  nttering  the  Macedoni- 
an cry.  As  an  apt  illustration  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  receive  instmction,  Mr. 
McDouffall  reports  tte  following  speech  of  a 
chief  01  the  Garden  River  band  of  Indians, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  before  leaving  his 

Moose  Fyrt,  Norway  Moose,  Lae-la  Flnie,  and  |stliti^  to  attend  the  Canadian  Oonfereace : 

Rocky  Mountain  Honse.  In  this  immense  field 

they  itinerate  from  the  longitnde  of  Moose 

Factory,  on  the  shores  of  Hndson's  Bay,  baek 

N.  W.,   by  Lake  Winnipeg,  to   Edmonton 

and  the  Rocky  Monntains,  a  diatanoe  of  more 

than  2000  miles  from  east  to  west,  ki  a  lati- 
tude as  high  as  that  of  Labrador. 

The  general  superintendent  of  these  scatter- 
ed missions,  in  one  voond  of  visitation,  has 

sometimes  been  from  home  more  than  three 

months,  travelni^  by  snow  shoes,  dog-earriage, 

Ac,  during  which  time  he  has  passed  over 

About  6,000  miles.    Situated  as  these  missions 

are,  it  is  hardly  to  be  eipected  that  they  can 

present  large  statistics  for  a  long  time  to  come, 

inasmuch  as  from  the  scattered  and  mi^tory 

oondition  of  the  Indians,  the  missionaries  can 


Blaok  Coat,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
want  to  say  them  strong.  We  want  you  to 
repeat  them  to  the  Big  Black  Coat,  and  to  the 
black  coato  assembled  In  council  Tbe  Indi- 
ans down  south  have  fhthersand  mothers.  We 
are  orphans.  The  Great  Spirit  has  done  a 
gieat  oeal  for  them ;  he  has  given  them  a  rich 
country.  He  has  also  sent  them  missiobaries, 
who  have  been  parents  to  them*  The  great 
Woman  Chief  (the  Queen  of  Englapd)  has 
been  a  mother  to  them.  She  has  assisted  their 
missionary  in  buildtng  largo  schools  among 
them,  and  in  teachiqg  them  how  to  work. 
They  are  not  poor ;  they  have  plenty  of  kind 
friends.  Not  so  with  ns;  we  are  orphans— 
we  who  live  on  tbe  north  shore  of  Huron  and 
Superior.    The  Great  Spirit  has  not  given  us 
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ft  rM  eovBtiy ;  tbe  nnssiosary  has  not  tanpH 
w  ikt  white  nab's  religioii ;  no  teseber  has 
heeii  snit  os,  nmr  s^ol- house  buiH  for  nt*. 
We  ere  poer.  We  haif%  bo  kind  greet  Ihthers 
or  nothen  to  pioteel  w ;  we  are  wone  then 
ow  foreft^theie  wcte  many  years  ago.  Our 
forests  were  full  of  ^irM  anhnals — doer,  bear, 
boMeri  kc. ;  twi  the  white  nan  eame  and  in- 
dneed  ne  to  kill  off  ail  ewr  fcfSL  He  brought 
hie  stsamhoMts  and  lai|;e  nets,  and  drove  the 
ftih  fron  oar  sheivs.  We  are  poor,  and  we  are 
beeoniog.more  mrmerf  year.  Now  we  want 
yea  to  ea»  to  the  hi^  hkek  coats  that  we  ask 
tben  to  help  ns.  We  want  them  vert  nracfa. 
We  waat  oar  sons  and  daughters  to  onderstand 
paper,  and  to  leafn  to  work.  Tell  ^em  that 
we  live  w  a  very  large  eeantry,  and  that  there 
are  a  great  many  of  ns.  1%11  them  about  this 
plaoe,  that  it  liee  between  Hmron  and  8nperior ; 
that  the  land  is  good ;  that  we  raise  potatoes, 
ontSytmini,  Ac,  and  all  sell  ibr  a  great  price ; 
b«t  that  the  Indian  knows  MtHe  abrat  making 
gardeiuk  TeU  them  we  ask  fer  a  school  like 
the  ene  seme  of  ns  saw  at  Alnwick,  when  we 
went  to  Meneyanng  (Montreal)  three  years 
agoi  We  are  wilMng  to  give  some  of  the  best 
of  oor  land  for  a  funa,  and  assist  in  bnildtng 
diehenses;  bat  we  nrast  have  white  man  to 
tea^  ns  the  way."-— AtmonrVfRS :  W^ewm 
Mtmicmaty  Notiem  tmd  AnmuU  Repms.—-W. 

BUTLBB. 

AnnnieAir  BoAn»w*— At  the  anniversary  of 
the  Amerienn  Board,  in  Sept  1616,  measures 
wese  reported  ^nparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  n  miaBwn  amon^  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, loeated  chieiy  wHhin  the  boands  of  the 
Stale  of  Oeorgin.  In  Jannary,  1817,  Rev. 
Mr*  Kiogsbory  arrived  at  (^»dhixi?ifmga,  in 
the  Ohowkee  nation,  and  conraeneed  prepa 
raliona  for  an  aetaUiahment  there.  In  March 
foiowinff  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  WiUiaas,  witii  their  wives.    Before 


the  doB&of  the  vear  they  were  joined  br  other 
miaHODSsies,  and  the  nnme  of  the  station  was 
ehanged  to  B^-minerd,  in  honor  of  that  devoted 
mioBieoaTy.  This  pinee  in  sHcaited  one  mile 
X.  of  the  diith  paralkjl  of  latitude,  and  seven 
miles  8.  E.  of  thoTennesKe  river ;  conBequen^ 
ly  IB  that  part  of  the«€berokee  eonatry,  which 
ihUs  within  the  limits  of  Vennenee.  It  is 
abont  250  mike  from  Aogvsta,  Ga.  At  the 
ekas  of  nbout  n  year  they  had  n  mission-honse, 
a  eefaool-henae,  and  46  neies  of  enltivated  land. 
Fortfeeven  Qherokee  children  were  under  a 
snccessful  course  of  inslruetion. 

in  1818^  n  mimon  wae  eommenoed  among 
the  ChotinwBi  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury 
and  Williams,  from  the  Brainerd  station.  The 
^aoe  selected  for  the  station  was  called  Eliot, 
sitaaied  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  near  the  Yaaoo  river,  and  400 
mileB  W.  8.  W.  ef  the  Brahierd  station,  in  the 
Cherokee  nation.  In  August  of  that  year  they 
felled  the  first  tree  on  the  mission  ground,  and 
in  the  following  April  they  had  erected  eleven 
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log  dwelliDgf ,  a  raUl-house^  stable,  itore4oiite» 
and  Mv^al  otttbuildiiige.  Tlttj  bad  alao  elear- 
ed  3d  acres  of  good  liuid,  uid  enclosed  it  wilh 
a  sabstaaUal  feaoe,  besides  enclosiog  gardens 
and  yards  for  caUle,  and  constmoiing  sevoal 
roads  and  bridges.  In  this  wet k  tney  ivre 
assisted  by  the  Chocta\f8»  who  had  De?er  be- 
fore been  instraeted  in  any  aaeh  arts.  Mean- 
while they  had  preaching  every  Sabbath,  at- 
tended by  a  Biunber  of  natives,  and  seme  half- 
breeds,  and  n^roes.  During  this  year  sone 
preliminary  steps  wen  taken  tewarda  estab- 
lishing a  mission  among  that  portion  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  who  had  reiwMred  to  the 
Arkansas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miasissippi 
river,  and  alao  amMg  the  Ohkk^saws,  w4ioee 
country  lay  partly  between  that  of  tke  Ohef' 
keeaand  Ghoctaws, 

The  report  of  the  Beaid  for  1829  apeaha  of 
the  ooaversion  of  aeveral  natives  among  the 
Gherokeesat  Brainerd^and  of  the  gathertag  of  a 
church  oC  20  membm,  ineliding  B  or  4  negroea. 
Particular  mention  ia  made  of  Catharine  Brown 
and  her  brother  David,  two  Cfaerokea  oooverta 
of  great  promias.  .  Having  <Kseaaion  to  visit 
their  father,  who  waa  sick,  David  read  andfe* 
plained  to  him  the  Bible,  and  BMuntained 
family  worship,  and  also  conversed  freely  wiA 
their  friends  and  neighbora,  warning  theas  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome.  '8eveml  were 
thus  led  to  inquire  for  the  way  of  troth. 

The  station  at  £)Kat,  aMOog  the  Ghootaws, 
is  reported  this  vear,  1820,  after  an  exiakence 
of  two  years,  aa  having  eight  conuDodiens  hdg^ 
cabins,  a  mill-hoaaa,  and  a  blacksmith's  and 
joiner's  shop;  a  lambar-hooae,  granary,  and 
stable ;  mere  than  two  hundred  neat  cattle, 
teams  of  oxen,  and  horsaa;  wagons,  carts, 
plows,  and  tfther  infleaMDta  of  hoabaadry, 
sufficient  for  a  large  plantalioD.  llie  import* 
ance  of  these  thin^  te  a  tribe  entirely  savage, 
till  the  missienanei  went  among  them,  uid 
without  the  leaat  knowledge  of  agrieultuffn) 
will  be  readily  aadantood.  Thav  hhI  aiaa  a 
school  of  seventy  or  eighty  youths^  mala  and 
female,  taught  in  the  oiMicntnry  branohea,  and 
in  agriculture  and  domestie  labor.  It  was  4 
most  encouragii^  faci,  that  the  Choctaw 
chiefs,  from,  the  tint,  manifested  the  most 
friendly  dispoeitien  towards  the  missioo.  They 
oontributea  for  the  anupoK  of  the  misaion* 
school  92,000  a  year  ibr  sixteen  yean,  from 
each  of  the  three  distrieta-  af  their  nation, 
making  96,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  •09,000. 
This  large  sum  waa  their  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  land  tM  ta  the  United  Btaftes 
government.  Sneh  a  gift,  freely' made,  ahows 
a  surprising  appreciatm  of  the  importance  of 
education,  among  a  people,  tiH  lately,  ignonuif 
of  every  thing  but  the  simple  arts  of  fishing 
and  hunting. 

In  Januaiy,  1821,  Dr.  EMinr  Btitler,  pfayw 
sician^  and  Bev.  William  Potter,  arrived  at 
Brainerd,  as  missionariea  among  the  Chero- 
keea.    The  mission  had  been  extended,  and 


was  to  embraee  3  oni^tations,  viiB.,  Taloneney, 
Chatooga,'  and  Oreekpath.  In  connection 
with  Creekpath  iS'  mentioaed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  displafs  of  Divine  gra4e  which 
the  history  of  missions  aflbnds,  viz. :  the  con- 
version 01  the  eative  family  of  Mr.  John 
Brown,  consisting  of  eight  persons.  The  con- 
version of  Catharine  and  Uavid  Brown,  and 
their  visit'  to  their  siek  father,  have  already 
been  menlaoned.  The  father  was  eonveHed, 
and  subsequently  the  mother,  a  eon's  wife,  and 
three  sisters  of  Gatharina  Thus  a  whole  fa- 
milv  emer^  in  a  siiort  time  from  pagan 
darkntas  into  the  light  of  the  glorioul  GoBpel 

The  Choctaw  mission  was  strengthened 
during  this  vear,  by  the  arrival  of  Be»en\  ad* 
ditional  laborers.  Beaidee  the  station  at 
Eliot,  three  others,  vie ,  at  Ma^iew,  100  miles 
east  from  Eliot,  the  Six  Towns,  and  the  French 
Camps,  were  commenced.  Bev.  Dr.  Worces- 
ter, corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board, 
died  this  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Choctaw 
missions. 

In  1822  there  wen  218  Ohevokea«hildren 
in  the  school  at  Brainerd,  rapidly  improving 
in  their  studies,  and  in  various  departpnents  of 
indijstiy.  The  oldest  class  of  girls  sustained, 
it  was  said,  a  better  eocamination  than  most 
girls  of  the  same  age  who  have  attended  Bchool 
constantly  from  their  early  years.  Several  of 
the  most  promising  seholars  hat}  become  pionB, 
and  others*  were  anxiously  inquiring  the  way 
of  salvation. 

Bev.  Mr.  Bntrickv  of  the  Cherokee  mission, 
reported  this  jear,  1822,  considerable  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  He  fonnd 
it "  very  artificial  and*  eomplicc^,  evincing, 
beyond  a  4edbt,  thai  it  was  onc^  spoken  by  a 
highlv-cnltivated  people."  Mr.  B.  bad  made 
translationg  into  Cherokee  of  several  portions 
of  the  Bcriptures,  a  ^mmary  ol  Cliristian  doc 
trines  fcnd  duties,  atd  eefveral  hymns  for  pub- 
lic worehtp.' 

The  report  for  1823  shows  an  extension  of 
the  Cherokee  mission;  three  new  stations 
having  beeri  occupied,  via.,  Hightower,  60  miles 
S.  8.  E.  from  Brainerd ;  Willstown,  W  miles 
8.  W.  from  Brainend ;  and  Haweis,  flO  miles 
south  from  Brainerd.  In  connection  with  the 
Creekpath  station,  is  noUoed  this  year  the 
death  of  Catharine  Brown.  She  had  been  m 
ornament  to  religion  since  joining  the  chnrch 
in  1818,  and  died  a  happy  death.  An  impo^  • 
tant  and  solemn  transaction  occurred  iWfl  year 
—the  admission  to  the  chnrch  of  foar  hrotbcrs, 
named  Sanders,  their  mother,  the  wives  of  two 
of  the  brothers,  and  one  slater.  These  having 
been  baptized,  proceeded  to  fcdicate  their 
household  to  God  m  the  eame  ordinance,  to 
the  number  of  21,  some  of  them  adultt.  ^ay» 
Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  missionaries,  « It  was  a 
melting  scene ;  scarcely  was  a  dry  eye  m  tne 
house.  It  was  not  without  exertion  that  some 
kept  from  weeping  aUmd.  The  aged  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  feimily  appeared  deeply  ai- 
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feoted.*'    Two  or  thsee  o4her  meinlMn  of  tUs 
ifamily  wwe  aoon  afterwardi  ooaverted. 

Umy  itttoicatiog  £»8tB.  ase  stated  this  year, 
182^,  \m  ihe  muBionariet  among  Ihe  Qhoo- 
tawa.<  in  the  achool  at  £Uot  wm  nAMmft  4f0 
cbildrea,  the  greaftet  pasl  of  whom  coeM  read 
the  BiWe  aad  write  a  ]flgik>le  kead.  Some 
were  expert  ia  tmnektiag  Irom  Englisb  iaio 
Chootawt  aad  kom  Gkoolaw  into  JSagUah; 
others  bed  mada  eoosiderate  piogiaBe  ia 
arithmatic  and  ia  dnwing  Jiiape.  Mmm.  B^' 
iogtoo  aod  Wfigbt  had  jeada  senoa  peogreBS  in 
reduciug  to  form  the  elaments  of  the  Oaootaw 
Uuguag^  aaiiatod  iiy  Miv  Darid  f  elaoei,  who 
had  epeat  four  y«e»  at  the  JtoeigD  MienoD 
School  at  Oovn«ttU»  Ct  They  had  agreed 
opoa  ao  alphabet^  and  aeeigned  tba  poweie  of 
the  vo«iel8»  inef  to  of  aooent,  Ac.  'Ta  adopt  a 
imif6rm.ittodo  of  Mdbag  wee  extonnely  diffi- 
cuU»  «wiog  to.  ue^YacietioM  of  Bpwiliiag 
amoDg  th^  natiYCB,  who  oeed  verioas  letters 
iatQr<3iaDgeahly»  as  6  fi>ff  at*  aad  m  for  ^^  Ae. 
Some  thousand^  of  wordsi  however,  bad  beea 
coltoctedf  and  Mr.  Byiagtoa  bad  acqaired 
some  facility  ia  «pea]uiig  **  thie  atnnga  lao- 


^ 


The  Mayhew  atatioQ  axperieDced  at  severe 
beroaveneat  thk  year,  ui  (ha  deatb  of  Mrs. 
Kiagsbiiry.  $he  wee  a  woman  of  lere  qaalir 
ficatiooiiv  and  a  devoted  BiiaBioaary.  Sbe  bed 
left  a  iiiUwff's  J^nae,  abounding  with  all  tbe 
comforts  of  a  Kew  finghmd  bene^  Ibv  tbe  en- 
periatendenoe  of  a  large  mission  fa«iiy,  emong 
the  ignorant  aad  neglected  ebildoeQ  of  the 
forest ;  yet  she  .never  OQoe  xegretted  ber  deai- 
sioQ*  On  her  death  she  onV  Uniflnfrri  that 
she  had  not  done.nuae  for.  Uhxiak 

The  station  called  It^rencb  Genp,  noeived 
this  year  the.uame  of  Bethel  It  is  aboat  69 
miles  S.  W.  from  Meyhew*  and  tha  same  dia 
taoce  S,  £.  frop  filiot^  Aaottor  Qhootaw  ster 
tioa  was  oommeaced.  aboat  this  tame  at  a 

Slaoe  called  Emmaiis,  140  miles  B<  IL  from 
[ai^bewt  near,  tbe  line  \^cb  sepesaiesi  Miarie- 
sippi  from  Alabama,  end  not  k^  ksm  tbe 
white  settlemeota  of  the  aoutb.  Another  sta- 
tion was  coipraanced  at  Yoktafna  Obafka«Ba» 
115  miles  S.  W.  from  Meyhoa^siid  ISO  mito 
K.W.  from  Mobile. 

Two  important  hiws  wera  pessii  by  tbe 
Choctaw  natiim  during  4be  year .  IS&B  9  one 
was  fior  tbe  sHppression  of  intamperaaee,.  and 
the  other  related  to  infaiitieidek  Far.  akag 
time  tbe  Choctaws  had  oarriad  on  a  greet 
trade  in  whisky.  Those  who  ooeldypaid  wo- 
ney  for  it,  otheos  ^ave  eatllevGlotl»ia»  alankets, 
Kuns,  and  -eveiy  ^lecies  ol  property.  Their 
iove  of  whiiLky  QKceadtsd  all  boimds,  aad 
there  were  white  people  from  the  States^  nn- 
prindpled  and  vile  enoogh  to  fmroisb.it  to 
thenir  The  consequeace  was*  pover^,  wretob- 
edness,  qoanreliag  and  .  marder  Jlled  the 
coantry.  The  law  passed  by  the  duefr  near- 
ly 8apf>resaed  this  great  eviL 
The  inhuman  practice  of  infanticide  had  ex- 


isied  among  tbe  Oboctaws  from  time  hnmemO' 
'  ~,  tboigh  ibm  hat  vmn  net  known  till  the 
Bioanriw  went  among  them*  A  falser  or 
t  la  get  rid  of  the  trouble  or  support  of  an 
Hifaat,  woM  kiM  it  bf  barfkig  H  alive,  stamp- 
ing oa  its»  breegt»  etrangliog  it,  or  knocking 
it  on  the  head.  TbiB.horrid  costom  tbe  chief^ 
enlightened  hy  mianonary  eibrts,  pat'  an  end 
ta  by  V817  stringent  taiws.  The  met  punish* 
nmntimMler  tbe  msr  law  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  bad  klied  ber  infhat  bjriniooking  it  on 
the  heed  witb>  a  pina  knot  She  was  tied  to  a 
tMeand  wbippei  till  she  ftmitfld ;  and  ber  hns- 
bandt  who  histigaled  the  deed,  was  ponished  in 
tbaaamamawKr. 

•  Sapposed  wilehcmft  was  another  *can0e  of 
mach  eaibring  to  this  peopte.  They  experi- 
enced imaginary  terrors  mm  ihe  apprehension 
thatavil  qnlrHa  exerted  a  eupemataral  power 
to  do  them  bannj  aad  besides  this,  application 
was  often  made  to  a  eonfvrer  that  he  wonld 
dvignate  a^witoh^  and  for  eome  paltry  fee  he 
woSa  ix  apon  some  penon,  geaeraMy  a  wo- 
maoy  as< tbocaese of  tha  catanty  complained 
ofi  Thadevoted  objedl was  then  himted  down 
aad  slMDr  er  obtained  sofoty  by  flight  Bat 
this  evil  disappeared  as  the  light  of  the  Gospel 


The  miffian*  among  the  Oberokees  on  thd 
ArhsBOBfj  was  now  in  sBecessfril  operation. 
Tbe  seat  of  the  misnon  was  at  a  place  called 
Bwight,  on  tha  Illinois  Creek,  about  foor*  miles 
nevtk  of  the  Arkamae,  aad  nearly  600  miles, 
ibllpwiag  tha  eoaiae  of  the  stream,  from  tbe 
junction  of  tide  river  witii  the  Mississippii 
Vbere  ware  at  tlas  statioa,  in  1829,  two  mis- 
sionaries, im9  tencherS)  and>ona  mechanic. 

It  manp  be  proper  to^state  heffs  tbe  reason 
wbyaomeof  tbe  Oberobee  tribe  were  (band  oa 
tbaothereideof  thaMlasisiiipBi.  In  the  test 
alaoe  bomm  of  them  wanderaa  thither  Ibr  tiie 
^nipoea  of  bnutiog.  Afterwards,  as  th^  grew 
aMre  nonerons,  a  treaty  was  made  yfkti  the 
Umted  fikatSB,  by  -which'  these  Indians  ex!- 
^aogad  their  lands  ia  Qemgm  and  Tennessee^ 
for  lands  oa.  the  Arkansas  fffper.  This  led  to 
a  ooneiderobk)  migratiaw,  so  thai  nearly  ane- 
third  of  thaCherokee  tribe  remoiFed  to  a  place 
700 mtowsit'Of  tbe  ^laoe  of  their  nativity. 
They  weipa  coeapesed  ebisfly  of  ^Ihat  portion  of 
tha'Ohevoheea  who  wera  least  inclined  to  look 
with  a  iivoBabia  aye  apan-  miosiens,  schoMs, 
and;  oivilination,  etf  that  tha  prejudices  to  be 
MMipamtBsed  ^pnong  tbesa  were  peeaKarlv 
atro^g.  A  BBhiai  was^  hewc^erv  eetablishea, 
aodgraiaally.tha  jealonsy  of  tbe  Indians  mve 
way»  and  they  mjoteed  ia  the  edaeation  of  tneur 
chaidMB.  As  the  system  ol  adaeation-incloded 
aaanal  b^ber  at  egriealtnre,  or  the  meoha- 
maaats^nMai«ob)nctiona  were  raised  en  this 
ground,  bat  the  great  utility  of  such  arts  wee 
at  Wngthassp,  add  opposition  died  away. 

From  the  very  commenoemeat  of  missionary 
labors  among  the  North  Amerioan  Indians, 
doubts  were  very  extensively  entertained  aa  to 
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the  poflBibility  of  their  ocAwrsioB,  oref«a  civ- 
ilisati^ii.  They  wen  looked  upon  as  wild  m«i^ 
flftvag^B,  incorrigibly  addicted  ia  bioitiaff,  M»> 
ingf  and  wars  aaM»g  tfaemaelvca,  aad  tae  41^ 
tempt  to  make  tiMn-an  agrioollval,  aabw, 
and  Christian  people^  vaa  regarded  by  aiaaiT 
good  nen  as  hopelesk  .The  conmon  fenark 
was,  "*  The  Indian  will  be  an  Indian  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  him."  Thiade^pi^' 
jadiee,  howerer,  gradaaUy  gavewny  Maiatke 
facts  which  were  cineolated^krongk  the  reports 
of  the  Board  and  other  piUicatiann*  Intheb 
journal  for  1823,  the  oiBBienaries,  aUiriHig  to 
the  prevailing  inprc8iion»  say,  **  We  tkiiuc  it 


wontd  be  impoesible  to  show  anv  amwiani 
reasons  for  thinking-  tllat  the  nbs«guM»  of 
America  are  in  a  mose  hopeleB»stnto  than  the 
inhabilants  of  A«a  or  Afrieai  That  saeh  n 
belief  is  esfoneeus  is  ioeontrovsvtibly  manifml, 
from  the  labom  of  £lk>t»  the  Maydnms,  Brain* 
erd,and  the  United  Brethren."  Jn  untieing 
these  remarks  the  Boasd  say^  <^  Beyond  m 
seasonable  donbt^  divine  trnlh  ia  as  likelj  In 
be  efficacions  upon  the  heart  of  a  CherolBOO^ 
who  has  arrived  at  matora  age,  aa  npon  any 
other  man  who  has  grown  up  in  ignoranoe  and 
sin." 

The  above  facts  are  important  as. showing 
*  the  peculiar  embarmasraenta  «f  the  Board  in 
its  early  eiforts  among  the  Indim  tribes  nf 
this  conntry.  Missions  to  the  Islander  and 
the  Hindoo  might  be  soooessfal,  bat  not  thooe 
to  the  red  man  of  the  forest  B«4  the  Board 
and  its  miBaaonaries  had  mere  foith,  and  par- 
sned  their  objeot  with  a  steady  purpose. 

The  Cherokee  mission  in  1823'  and  1824 
was  marked  by  a  steady  pro^ross^  and  the 
Board  were  led  to  remark,  ki  timir  review,  that 
the  Cberokees  were  "  making  advances  in  oh^ 
iiiaation  and  a  well  regilated  sooietv. ,  The 
dwellings  are  made  more  ooiniw  table  from 


vear  to  year,  rognlar  iuduatiqr  in  more  pnisned, 
laws  are  enacted  and  aaeeoked  which  reslraan 
from  immorality  and  seonre  a  respast  for  civil 
government,  and  a  teire  for  •oqiicing  an 
education  is  beooauag  more  psavalent*" 
The  Chootaw  misnon  was  onlnrged  this 

Sar  by  the  occupanOT  of  several  new  stations, 
r.  Byiagton,  As.  Wright,  aai  sobm  other 
members  of  the  miminnywiiie  giving  special 
attention  to  the  langna^.m  osdar  &nt  thi^r 
might  communicate  sehgiona  instonction  to 
those  who  oenld  not  nnderstanA  Rnyliih. 
Whisky  driakinff  had  been  vmgr  mrnifc  dimh 
ished,  and  the  whanp  o€  a  dmnken  indinn  had 
not  been  heard  for  sema  months.  This  rhanjfr 
had  been  fiartfd  ta  gveat  measara  by  tie 
laws  of  the  Ohoetaws  themaolms. .  A  dsasdihl 
mortality  prevailed-  among  this  tMoplo  basing 
1823  and  1824,  and  2,000  aMnMoaed  tadmivc 
died  in  18  months,  which  was  aboai  ototenth 
of  the  whole  poyilntioa  Tlsa  prawatent  dis- 
ease WBS  the  sMaaleo. 

The  mission  among  the  Oherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  was  more  systematic  and  regular  in 


its  operatioas  than  the  others,  owing  to  the  lact 
of  its  having  hoi  one  station,  that  at  Dwight 
l%esehool  contained  60  scholar^  and  the  mis- 
swnaries  say,  ^  The  number  might  be  increaaed 
to  liOO  «r  160  within  a  few  days, .  if  we  would 
open  cnr  doon  for  their  reooptioa.  But  ear 
limited  resooroes  forbid  our  enlaiMng  tha  Dum- 
ber." In  their  repoii  thin  year  &»  Board  say, 
'^  An  the  miamonsiios  hecomomore  aoauainted 
with  the  elated  thia  tribe,  copaoially  by  hold 
ing  inftoreanraa  with  the  mora  a^|ed,  and  mak- 
ing inqnirieB  nsspecling  former  times,  tbev  are 
convinced  that  anciently  the  peopk)  had  the 
knawiadgo  of  the  trongod^  hot  a  kwg  poriod 
nunt  htkit  etofieed  since  the  gloiy  departed 
from  them,  in  many  inatanma  the  adiut  oa- 
tiwns  hajpe  never  heard  ot  the  iaHnortility  of 
the  eoaL  Jn.dhen  they  entertain  a  vague 
notion  thatthegood  sad  the  bad  go  to  dife- 
ent  ptoeeo  m  the  foAaM  worid.  Bnt  hew  it  is 
possible  for  a  bad  man  to  become  good  they 
doneiknow.  indeed  they  have  no  clear  klea 
d  wbatgoodncH  or  badness  ia,  no  jast  views 
of  81%  no  idea  ,of  forgiveneaSr^K)  conoeption  of 
n  holy  Godor  a  vnivesBal  Frovideooeb" 

A  highly  favorable  mention  is  made  this 
jrear  of  Mr.  John  BroWD»  a  Choctaw  who 
joined  the  Foreign  Mianoii  Behool  at  Gornr 
wail  in  Ui20!,  and  sahseanently  spent  two  years 
at  Andover,  making  at  both  places  ver^  rapid 
peegresB  in  his  stadies.  After  leoturiog  to 
crowded  audiences  in  the  |iriiioipal  cities  of 
the  north  en  the  condition  of  his  nation,  and 
spending  a  eeasen  at  Weshin|rton,'  he  retamed 
to  his  ceuntryroen  and  to  km. lather's  house, 
neer  Dmight,  where  he  wee  reoeived  with 
much  kinonem  and  attention. 

As  the  miadone  among  the  varieos  tribes  of 
Indiana  begiQ  to  anmme  at  tbia  period  «  more 
distinot  and  hnportnnt^  as  well  as  complieftted 
character)  in  the  reporta  and  |onrnalB,  and  as 
the  number  nsquhriag  notice  u  from  timo  to 
time  increaaed,  a  separate  ^d  continued  ao* 
oannt  of  enehdownto  the  present  time  will,  it 
in  thought,  Jbe  a  matter  of  oonvenieece  to  the 
Nader,  and  thin*  method  wiU  be  hereafter 
adopted.  •  In  pnmuanoe  of  this  phMi,^e  take 
ep^  as  imt.in4the  outer  of  time. 

The  MMon  among  the  GAcroAeea^— The  pro- 
gress of  the  •vock  from  its  eommencemeBt,  in 
deouacy,  1817,  down  to  1824^  has  already 
been  beiedy  sketched.  At  the  period  last 
nemed,  ire  find  the  mission  to  the  Cherokees 
intiie  Saathem  States  oeenpyiag  seven  sta- 
tisDSr  VB^  Bcaiuerd,  Canael,  (^Eoekpath,  High- 
tseaor,  Willakown»  fiaweis^epd  Oandy^  Creek« 
The  geomrudiical  position  ^f  Brainsird,  Uigh- 
tnwer,  WiHstoirn,  and  fiaiceisr  has  already 
been  designaledk  Carmei  is  within  the  cbs^ 
tered  limits .  of  Geoigia,  62  miles  from  Brain- 
nrd,  aad  46  mites  .northiWait  of  the  Chatahoo- 
ebee  river.  Creekpath  is  within  the  State  of 
Alebena,  four  miles  south  of  the  Tennefsoe 
river ;  Hightower  is  in  Qoorgia,  35  miles 
S.&W.  of  Carmcl ;  Willstown  is  in  Alebama, 
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10  mlleB  from  the  w^Btern  line  of  6eor|^% 
and  Oftndy'tt  Greek  is  m  Tenaettoor  M  miles 
N.B.  of  BmuwnL  The  nmher  -of  lEborem 
at  tfame  seven  etetions  «t  this  peiiod  ^18i4,> 
incledlng  missiaDvieB,  teocben,  fenzMrSyme* 
chanics,  and  the  wives  of-  these  esvwal  dsMeSi 
amoQAled  to  d(K 

The  nonber  of  sibolan  in  the  missiott 
schools  among  tito  Ohookess  was  km  si  thSs 
period  thaa  i«  ssne  fbraier  yters,- partfy  te* 
cause  more  iismsmation  was  nsed  m  tuiog 
children  faito  famUies.  The  good  done  was  at 
no  time  greater. 

It  was  in  this  year  liiat  the  missioMnies, 
and  the  «hwcfa6s  wader  tehr  cars  at  Brainsnl^ 
Carai^  Hightowen  and  Wiilstasrn,  wei«;f»- 
cdved  mto  the  Union  Presbytcsy  of  Bast 
Tennessee.  It  Was  expected  that  this  wooM 
natorally  increase  the*  laterest  feH  in  misBrons 
by  the  ministers  and  chnrdics  ia  the  adjaoenft 
new  settlements. 

Anolher  e^nt  of  hnfMrtaoce  to  the  teWon 
and  to  the  whcrte  Cherokee  astion,  was  tha^ 
iuvention  of  a  form  of  alphebetieal  writing 
by  Geor^'GiMea  He  was  a  Cherokee,  and 
could  neither  speak  oor  read  English,  yet  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  leading  principle  of 
the  English  laiig«age)  vi&,  thai  marks  or  cha- 
racters can  be  made  the  symbols  of  somid,  and 
he  conceived  the  notkm  that  he  coald  express 
all  the  syllabica^af  the  Cherokee  language  by 
separate  cfaafacten.  On  coHeoting  aU  this 
syllables  which,  after  loag  stndy  and  trial,  he 
conid  reeall-  to  memety,  ho  foniii  the  immber 
to  be  82.  In  order  to  e3it>resB  these,  he  took 
the  lettefe^  of  oar  ^babet  for«  plurt>of  then, 
and  various  modificalioM  of  our  leUers,  with 
some  (^aracters  of  his  own-  iaveation,  tor  the 
rest.  With  these  symbols  he  set  about  writ- 
ing letters:  and  verysoos  a  eorrespoadsoee 
was  actually  maintamed  between  him  and  his 
countrymen  b^ond  the  Mississippi,  MM  miles 
apart  Thto  soow  beeame  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  aad  young  Cherokees  traveled  great 
distances  to  be  inetmcted  in  this  new  and 
easy  method  «f  writing  and  reading.  In  thvse 
days  they  were  able  to  commence  letter  writ* 
ing,  and  return  home  "to  their  native  villages 
prepared  to  teach  othersi  Subsequently, 
either  Guite  or  some  o<lier  per80n,'disooveied 
four  other  syllables,  makiBg  all  the  knowa 
syllables  of  tW  Cherokee  laagvage  86/  It  is 
a  curioQi  fadt  that  att  syllalNea  in  Cherokee 
end  with  Towels.   The  same  is  trte  ef  the  k» 

fdag^  of  the  Islanders  of  the  Paeifio  Oceaa. 
lut  in  the  Cfaoetiw  hrogaage  syllables  ofteo 
end  with  eodsotents. 

^fhe  missies  among  the  Cheroke*  of  the 
Arkansss  has,  as  already  notkred,  only  the  sta* 
tion  at  Dwight,  whick  i»  near  the  Avkaosas 
river,  about  209  miles  from  tts  mouth  in  a 
direct  line,  add  608  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  There  were  at  this  place,  in  1884%  12 
white  persons;  including  two  missionaries,  a 
teacher,  a  steward,  a  farmer,  and  a  mechanic, 


and  thehr  wives.  There  was  a  school  for  boys, 
aad  one  for  girls^  which  were  making  very  en- 
cevagiag  progress,  and  the  missionaries  ex- 
pressed ttw  opinion  that  many  of  the  pupils 
would  not  sdmr  by  a  eomparisofl  with  scholars 
of  their  ago  ia  any  of  the  states.  These  chil- 
dm  were  but  a  littie  while  before  wandering 
in  the  forest,  totally  wiliioat  mental  Mid 
moral  cuHivalion. 

in  18^6,  Bev.  Samud  A.  Woreester  and  his 
wile  joined  tim  mission  at  Brainerd,  aad,  at' 
the  saaM  tane^  tw#  Isrmers,  with  -their  wives 
and  a  female  teadier,  w«nt  out  to  be  em^yed 
at  di&rent  slatioBsi  The  schools  at  Brainerd 
were  'm  a  fiae  conditioo.  Am  evidence  o^  ca- 
pacity in  the  ladiao  youth,  it  was  stated  that 
a  •  boy,  tSD  years  old,  who  had  been  in  school 
less  than  fiW  months,  not  having  previously 
learned  the  fioglieh  alphabet,  was  spelling  in 
worda  of  three  syllsMes,  and  had  never  missed 
bat:  a  single  word.  To  master  in  so  short  a 
tkae  a  fer^n  language,  and  one  so  srbitrary 
ia  its  mode  of  spelling, 'indicates  very  imusual 
qawkness  and  strength  of  mind.  The  edaca* 
tion  of  females  was  £uimI  to  be  of  great  assist- 
ooce  in  the  work  of  civiUzatioa.  At  the 
Willstown  station,  an  important  moral  refor- 
mation had  taken  place.  When  the  first  mis- 
sionary came  there,-  in  1623,  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  universal; 
bat,  now,  intoxicating  liqaor*was  entirely  dis- 
used by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  and 
riotous  assemblages  were  aoknown. 

The  knowledge  of  Gaess's  alphabet  was  in- 
creasing, and  many  adate  wno  had  never 
learnt  the  Bnglish  letters,  and  never  would,  it 
was  tkoaght,  would  isMnediateiy  read  tiie  New 
Testament,  if  printed  and  written  in  this  char- 
acter. As  an  evideocoof  the  progress  of  civ- 
iliaation,  the  trial  by  jary  was  introduced  this 
vear,  and  ooadocted  with  great  solemnity. 
The  nationid  oeuaeil  atae  appropriated  mooey 
for  the  eslabtishraeot  of  a  printing-press,  with 
English  aad  Cherokee  types,  and  for  laying 
the  fonndatioa  of  a  puUic  school.  In  aid  of 
these  objects,  Mr.  Blias  Boadinot  visited  the 
northera  states,  and  received  liberal  patron- 
ag& 

■  As  tbe  Cherokees  oceapied  portions  of  sev^ 
eral  states,  an^  tim  <|ueotioa  of  ooundaries  and 
titles  was  one  of  great  importance^  the  secre^ 
taries  took  oecasam  this  year  to  state,  in  their 
rnort,  that  the  Indian  titles  were  in  no  way 
aflbcted  fay  the  linals  of  «tifferent  states,  whe- 
ther iaed  by  theatatss'theBwelves,  or  bj  Con- 
gress. The  national  authorities  had  umformly 
admitted  that  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  North 
Ameriea  had  a  perfect  right  to  the  soil  of 
thehr  aaeestersr'aow  ia  thmr  'Own  occupancy, 
unless  that  right  had  beea  voluntarily  relin- 
quished for  a  good  consideration.  "  When  we 
speak,  theretbse,  of  Indian  territory,  as  lying 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Indians 
there  residing  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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whittf,  or  that  tihe  ranning  of  a  line  tlufongh 
their  country,  or  mavking  it  npoa  a  mapv  has 
any  effect  to  impair  their  claims,  or  dispoBMSB 
them  of  their  patriacmial  inheritaoee.  The 
only  way  in  which  this  inheritaoee  can  be 
alienated,  is  by  treaties  fairiy  and  honorably 
made,  and  with  the  full  assent  of  the  present 
owners."  Thesa  remarks  will  enaUe  the  read- 
er to  judge,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  In* 
dians,  but  of  the  manner  in  which  those  rights 
were  subieqaently  treated  by  tlw  nadonal  gov* 
ernment  It  may  be  added,  that  Iwge  tickets 
had  already  been  sold  by  treaties,  to  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  and  the  teirltories  whieh  remained 
to  the  Cherakees  ceatained  about  12,000 
square  miles,  or  6,060,000  acretf.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  conntry  lay  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Goergia,  one-fifth  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Alabama,  one-toith  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Tennessee,  and  a  small  portion  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  Nbrth  Carolina.  The 
Cherokee  populatioa  was  supposed,  in  1825, 
to  be  about  li,000i  They  had  already  made 
great  advances  in  leaniing,  and  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  The  national  council  met 
annually  for  the  exercise  of  legidative  func- 
tions, and  government  was  ad&iinistered  ac- 
cording to  the  usi^esof  civiiised  countries. 
A  regular  constitntiou,  however,  had  not  been 
adopted,  and  in  the  summer  of  1826  a  council 
was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution.  Measures  were  also  taken  this 
year  at  Boston,  to  prepare  types  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  invented  by  Guess,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  printing-preas  for  the  nation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  David  Greene 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions among  the  Indians  fa  the  south-western 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
service  he  performed,— traveling  6,000  miles, 
inspecting  30  stations,  and  reachii^  Boston  in 
July,  1028.  His  report,  so  far  as  it  rdated  to 
the  Cherokees,  anthorised  the  statement,  that 
nearly  all  the  adult  popnlation,  and  in  the 
tribe  at  large  more  than  half,  were  actually 
capable  of  reading  their  own  lan^|imge,  a  iact 
almost  incredible,  but  for  the  facibties  siforded 
by  the^  alphabet  of  Guess.  There  was  a  won- 
derful- Improvement,  also,  in  regard  to  houses, 
dress,  style  of  living,  industry,  Ac  ;  the  men 
being  found  upon  well-cultivated  farms,  and 
the  women  spinning  and  wesving  cotton,  and 

Soviding  garments  of  their  own  manulhctnre. 
ore  than  500  children  had  been  taught  in 
the  mission  schools,  and  160  communicants 
belonged  to  the  churdies  of  the  seven  stations. 
This  was  justly  considered  by  the  Board  and 
the  missionaries  very  great  and  encouraging 
progress  to  have  been  made  in  ten  years,  and 
it  ought  to  have  silenced  forever  the  ohjoctibn 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  civilised  and 
Christianized.  Barely,  if  ever,  has  missionary 
labor  been  productive  of  greater  results,  within 
the  same  period,  in  any  heathen  country. 
In  1828,  Mr.  Worcester  occupied  a  new  sta- 


tion at  New  Bchota,  not  iar  from  Bnunerd 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  translation 
of  the  Bcriptorea,  and  the  preparation  of  reli- 
gious books  and  traols.  A  pHnting-presi  had 
been  pot  in  Operatira  at  this  place,  at  the  ez- 
pensa  of  the  Cherokee^. 

Among  the  Cherokees  of  tha  Arkansas,  dQ^ 
ing  the  few  years  just  nbticeid,  opcrafekms  were 
oontiikned  with  general  sacoass.  At  Dwight 
a  house  of  woiahip  had  been  erected  and  there 
was  no  ftuttiiyin  which  some  wei«  not  hope- 
fully picas.  Within  25  mfles  of  this  place 
there  was  a  population  of  1.200,  not  including 
the  whites,  and  stated  praudnng  was  main- 
tained in  various  neighborhoods  among  these 
people.  Schools  were  sustained,  and  the 
progrcai  made  in  education,  husbandry,  &c., 
was  similar  to  that  among  tiie  Cherokees  in 
the  southern  states.  A  United  States  affect, 
Major  Ihival,  residing  near  Dwiffht,  declared 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  mat  a  single 
school  for  girls  at  that  place,  had  done  more 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  than 
all  the  sums  of  money  expended  by  fhe  gov- 
ernment, in  fhmiehing  them  with  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  annual  distributions  of 
dothing. 

In  1829,  we  find  the  Cherokees  possessed  of 
a  TC^arly  organised  civil  government,  and  of 
a  written  language,  unlike  any  other  that  ever 
existed,  and  yet  complete,  bv  the  use  of  which 
adults  could  learn  to  read  tfadr  native  tongue 
in  ten,  five,  and  even  Ihree  days ;  and  this  lan- 
guage the  invention  of  an  nninstmcted  Che^ 
okeei  For  a  considerable  time  this  mission 
had  attracted  special  attention,  both  because 
it  was  the  first  mission  of  the  Board  to  the 
American  Indians,  and  beeanse  of  the  soccess 
whieh  had  attended  ft.  But  now  tfaeeres  of 
America  and  of  many  people  in  Europe  be^n 
to  be  directed  with  new  interest  to  this  tnbe, 
on  account  of  the  measnves  whidi  were  in 
contempkition  for  their  remofaL  The  Chcr^ 
kees  themselves  began  to  be  in  grctatfsar  and 
anziely  test  Iher  should  be  driven  from  the 
lands  received  from  thefr  fiithers,  and  con- 
strained to  migrate  to  a  country  for  which 
they  had  no  attachment,  and  ^idi,  in  their 
view,  would  be  only  a  resttng-piaee  for  a  fej 
years,  when  they  woidd  be  again  driven  off, 
dinersed,  and  destreyed. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  nation  was 
deprived  of  one  of  its  meet  usefW  and  vawcd 
men,  Mr.  David  Brown.  He  became  pious  in 
1820,  tfcquiied  his  education  at  the  north,  and 
traveled  mmh  in  the  United  States,  rtcerrmg 
everywhere  the  esteem  and  aflectfoo  ^^  ^-^ 
people.   He  hadbeen  much  engaged  in  pnWic 

business,  but  at  the  time  of  his  last  Hlnw  was 
studying  with  a  view  to  preadl  the  Ocsm. 
He  was  the  fifth  member  of  the  same  fcmiV 
who  bad  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Chnstian 

faHh.  .     .   «n 

In  1830,  we  find  the  Cherokee  nation  m  an 

increasingly  troubled  and  distracted  state    A 
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treaty  fbr  their  removal  had  already  been 
formed  between  the  United  States  government 
and  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  in  opposition, 
however,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Ohero- 
kees.    The  subject  was  ^ngrossin^  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  of  .we  nation,  and  it 
seemed  a  fitting  time  for  the  secretaries  to  re- 
cord publicly  tndr  views  of  Ihe  subject,  as  it 
related  to  tbe  Cherokees;  and  accordingly, 
in  their  report  of  this  year,  they  said,  ^  Whatr 
ever  may  oe  thought  of  some  questions  relat- 
ing to  this  matter,  the  following  points  are 
indisputable,  viz.,  that  treaties  m  existence 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
nation  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Cher- 
okee territorv  and  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment ;  thai  the  words  in  which  these  engage- 
ments are  expressed  are  perfectly  plain,  not 
admitting  of  doubt  or  cavil ;  and  that  these 
words  express  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parties  at  the  time,  and  what  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  meaning  by  both  parties  for 
more  than  forty  years.    It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  Cherokees  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  leave  it.    The  few  who 
have  consented  to  emigrate,  have  done  so  from 
the  apprehension  that  all  would  be  compelled 
to  remove,  and  that  those  who  remained  lon- 
gest would  be  in  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances."   In  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Worcester  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Cherokees  in  civilization, 
and  their  feelings  with  regard  to  a  removal, 
and  addressed  it  to  a  member  of  the  Cherokee 
deputation  at  Washington.    It  was  printed  by 
the  Senate,  and  appended  to  a  report  from  the 
War  Department.  It  gave  a  f^ir  and  candid  ao^ 
count  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  mav  be  found  in  the  Herald  of  May,  1830. 
Amid  all  these  disturbances,  pablic  religious 
meetings  were  held  at  all  the  stations  as  usual, 
and  the  schools  and  printing-press  were  kept 
in  operation.     At  the    beginning  of   1831 
there  were  eight  churches,  embracing  in  all 
219  members,  at  the  stations   occupied    by 
this  mission,  of  whom  167  were  Cnerokees, 
and  the  remainder  were  of  African  descent, 
or  white  persons  residiu?  in  the  nation.    The 
number  of  scholars  in  aU  the  schools  was  150, 
which  was  less  than  usual,  the  scliool  at  Braiu- 
erd  having  been  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
their  school-house.  A  Cherokee  Sunday-school 
Union  had  been   organized,  embracing   six 
ichools,  eight   teachers,   and    113   scholars. 
During  the  y«ar,  the  mission  liad  also  printed 
1,400    copies   of   the  Cherokee  hymn-book, 
1,000  copies  of  tbe  Qospel  of  Matthew,  and 
3,000  copies  of  a  tract  of  twelve  pages,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  Xcw 
Testaments.    These  had  all  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  assisted  by  Elias  BouiHnot, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  a  well- 
conducted  and  useful  paper,  culled  the  ''  Ciier- 
okee  Phoenix." 


At  the  period  just  named,  fourteen  years 
from  the  commencemeut  of  the  mission,  the 
secretaries  could  say, "  The  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  dreas,  hoiisei^  furaiture,  agricultu- 
ral   implements,  manner  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  raising  stock,  providing  for  their  families, 
and  in  their  estimate  of  tfai  value  of  an  edu- 
cation, will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whites  in  the   surrounding  settlements. 
The  mass  of  the  peojde  have  axternally  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.    Intemperance, 
the  bane  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  has  been  checked ;  tbe  laws  of  tbe  na- 
tion rigorously  exclude  intoxicating  liquors 
from  all  public  assemblies ;  and  numerous  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  temperance  havo 
been  organiaeo."    Bat  in  spite  of  these  im- 
provements  and  these  laws,  the  secretaries 
were  obliged  to  add,  in  thdr  report  for  1831, 
that  "  the  nation  has  been  made  to  experience 
nearly  all  the  political  and  domestic  evils  with 
which,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  had  been 
threatened.  Their  government  has  been  nearly 
prostrated;  their  council  has  been  forbidden 
to  assemble;  their  laws  have  been  declared 
null  and  void,  and  their  magistrates  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  enforcing  them ; 
intoxicating  liquors  have  been  introduced  with- 
out restraint ;  their  country  has  been  traversed 
bv  armed  troops;   thev  property  has  been 
plundered,  their  .persons  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed ;  the  land  which  they  know  is  theirs  by  im- 
memorial possession,  and  which  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  numerous  and  perfectly  ex-- 
plicit  treaties,  has  been  claimed  by  others,  and 
surveyed,  and  they  themselves  threatened  with 
immediate  ejectment.    These  and  other  vexa- 
tions and  sufferings  to  ^hich  they  have  been 
subjected,  have  fified  the  nation  with  anxiety 
and  alarm."    In  this  condition  of  discourage- 
ment,*and  almost  of  despair,  some,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness 
and  intemperance,  and  ceased  to  cultivate  fields 
and  erect  ouildings,  not  knowing  who  should 
possess  them.    The  future  was  all  dark,  for  if 
they  could  not  hold  their  present  country  the^ 
could  be  secure  of  no  resting-place,  however  it 
might  be  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties. 
The  Board  had  already  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  this  subject^  the  preparation  of 
which  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  Correa* 
ponding  Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  Cornelius.   It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
but  was  not  known  to  produce  any  importaut 
results. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrassments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mission,  and  the  dis- 
tresses caused  to  the  Cherokees,  the  missiona- 
ries themselves  began,  in  1831,  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  In  Janaai^  of  this  year,  the 
missionaries  at  Carmel,  Hightower,  Haweis, 
and  New  Echota,  the  four  stations  lying  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  Georgia,  were  served 
with  copies  of  a  law,  then  just  passed,  declar- 
ing, in  substance,  that  all  white  men  found 
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within  the  State  after  the  fust  of  the  following 
March,  without  having  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the   State,  woald  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term 
of  not  leas  than  four  years.    Bat  there  were 
important  and  obvious  reasons  whv  the  mis- 
sionaries should  not  abandon  the  neld;  and 
they  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oath  withr 
out  an  admission  that  Greorgia  was  right. 
They  therefore  concluded  to  remain  at  their 
posts   and   abide   the  consequences.     They 
were  unmolested  till  the  12th  of  March,  when 
a  detachment  of  the  Qeorgia  guard,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  armed  and  mounted  men, 
proceeded  to  each  of  the  four  stations  named, 
and  arrested  three  of  the  missionaries,  vi&, 
Messrs.  Proctor,  Worcester,  and  Thompson. 
I'he  fourth,  Mr.  Buttrick,  was  absent.    Thev 
were  taken  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  guard, 
where    they   employed    legal   counsel,   aud 
were  set  free  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior 
Oonrt  of  Gwinnet  county,  on  the  grouna  tJiat 
they  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States  government^  and  were  in  such  a  sense 
its  agents  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  did  not 
apply  to  them.    They  therefore  returned  to 
their  stations,  anticipating  no  further  troubles 
of  this  nature. 

A  correspondence  was  now  held  between  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  president,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  missionaries  as  being  in  any  sense  agents 
of  the  government.  Upon  this  the  mission- 
aries received  letters,  informing  them  of  their 
exposure,  and  giving  them  ten  days  to  remove 
out  of  the  State  or  take  the  required  oath. 
Messrs.  Buttrick,  Proctor  and  Thompson 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  with  their  fa- 
milies. Dr.  Butler  was  arrested,  but  relea8(^ 
on  account  of  sickness  in  his  familv,  u^on  a 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  himself  up  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  continued 
to  visit  his  station  at  Hightower,  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  treated  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  Though  seriously  ill,  and  oficrinir  to 
furnish  himself  a  horse,  he  was  compelled  to 
walk,  and  when  he  could  walk  no  longer  he 
was  thrust  into  a  most  offensive  and  uncomfort^ 
able  wagon.  At  one  time  he  was  chained. 
After  being  locked  up  io  jail  awhile  he  was 
dismissed,  and  told  to  go  where  he  pleased,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  hi»  return.  A 
month  later,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler 
were  again  urrested,  and  subjected  to  cruelties 
and  indignities  such  as  savages  themselves 
would  scarcely  inflict  upon  their  captives.  I'he 
shocking  and  painful  details  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  military,  both 
on  the  march  and  in  the  filthy  and  wretched 
prison  into  which  they  were  thrust,  arc  given 
at  length  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Worces> 
ier,  and  published  in  the  annual  report  for 
1831.  They  were  finally  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military,  and  released,  on  giving 


bonds  to  appear  at  the  superior  court  of  Gwin- 
net countv,  in  September.    On  the  25th  o/ 
that  month  they  were  tried,  and  Mr.  Worces- 
ter and  Dr.  Butler,  with  eight  other  white 
m^n,  one  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,   were  sentenced  to  four  ^cara 
■hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.     On  amving 
at  the  door  of  the  prison  uiey  were  all  o^ 
fered  a  pardon  and  release,  on  condition  oi 
their  removing  from  the  State,  or  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the   laws  of  Georgia, 
and  all  but  two  of  them  accepted  of  these 
humiliating  terms.    Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
Butler,  believing  that  obedience  to  such  laws 
would  be  treason  against  God,  conceded  no- 
thing, and  were  committed  to  the  penitentiary. 
Measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Supreme    Court  of  the   United 
States,  and  a  writ  of  error  having  been  grantr 
ed  by  the  justices  of  that  court,  the  case  was 
brought  up  and  ably  argued,  in  February  1832, 
bv  Messrs.  Wirt  and  Sergeant  in  behalf  of  tbe 
pkinti^  in  error.     ITie  decision  was  pro- 
nounced by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  on  tbe  3d 
of  the  following  March.      It  reviewed  the 
whole  subject  of  Indian  titles,  the  treaties 
which  had  been  made  with  tbe  Indians,  and 
the  recent  laws  of  Georgia,  which  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  Chero- 
kee country,  and  these  laws  were  pronounced 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  treaties,  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    The  man- 
date of  the  Court  was  immediately  issned, 
reversing  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  tbe 
Superior  Court  of  Georjjia,  and  ordering  that 
all  proceedings  on  the  indictment  against  the 

Erisoners  do  forever  ce^sc,and  that  the  prisoners 
e,  and  hereby  arc  dismissed  therefrom. 
But  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  refused 
to  obey  the  mandate,  or  to  discharge  the  pris- 
oners. A  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  praying  him  to  interpose  Ids 
authority  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  the 
Court  Upqn  consultation,  however,  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  present  the  memorial ; 
neither  was  it  thought  advisable  to  prosecute 
the  case  by  a  second  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court ;  for  it  was  well  understood,  that  tnouch 
that  Court  would  sustain  its  own  decision,  the 
President,  (Andrew  Jackson)  was  not  inclined 
to  enforce  it,  and  therefore  the  result  would  be 
doubtful.  Further,  the  missionaries  had  the 
assurance  of  an  unconditional  release,  provi- 
ded thev  would  desist  from  the  attempt  to 
obtain  that  release  by  a  military  enforccmeut 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  This 
assurance  came  not  from  any  solicitations  on 
their  part.  They  made  "  no  solicitation,  no 
overture,  no  compromise  "  But  they  were  often 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  persons  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  to  desist 
from  the  prosecution,  and  assurea  that  if  they 
did  so,  they  should  not  long  remain  in  prison. 
Even  after  they  had  given  notice,  as  they  did  at 
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one  time,  of  their  intention  to  move  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  further  procesSi  they  were  waited  up- 
on by  two  members  elect  of  Congress,  whose 
names  are  given,  and  told  officially^  that  they  had 
conversed  with  the  Governor  on  the  subj^t, 
and  knew  his  views,  and  that  they  might 
regard  it  as  certain,  if  they  withdrew  the  suit, 
that  they  would  be  discharged  without  any 
concession,  or  condition,  or  even  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Governor.  These  repeated  pledges 
induced  the  prisoners,  by  their  counsel,  to  drop 
all  further  proceedings,  and  on  the  I4th  of 
January,  1833,  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary 
received  a  proclamation  firom  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  directing  him  to  set  Messrs.  Wor- 
cester and  Butler  at  liberty.  This  he  commu- 
nicated, to  them  forthwith,  and  discharged 
them.  They  immediately  returned  to  the  sta- 
tions which  they  had  respectively  occupied  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  resumed  their  mis- 
sionary labors. 

The  reasons  which  determined  the  conduct 
of  these  brethren  from  first  to  last,  were  sta- 
ted by  them  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
for  1833.  In  the  same  report  may  be  found 
the  decision  and  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  the  reply  of  the  Court  of  Georgia ; 
the  memorial  of  the  Board,  praying  for  the 
protection  of  the  missionaries,  and  several 
other  important  documents  relating  to  this 
subject 

During  the  year  and  four  months  that 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  in  prison, 
they  were  permitted  daily  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  prav  with  the  prisoners  confined  m 
the  same  ouilding ;  and  during  the  last  six 
months  or  more,  Mr.  Worcester  preached  once 
every  Sabbath  to  all  the  prisoners.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  f^vakened,  and  many,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  savingly  benefitted. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  dwell  upon 
shch  facts  as  have  been  recorded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
they  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like 
ours,  and  in  an  enlightened  Christian  State. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  missionaries  should 
occasionally  fare  thus  at  the  hands  of  benight- 
ed Brahmins,  or  proud  Mussulmans,  but  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  within  25  years, 
they  should  have  been  dragged  from  their 
fields  of  labor  by  an  armed  soldiery,  and  treats 
ed  like  felons;  under  laws,  too,  enacted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  extinguishing  Indian 
claims,  and  getting  possession  of  their  lands, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  o!|the  Constitution, 
and  all  this  persisted  in  against  the  decision 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  — 
this  is  surprising  and  deeply  humiliating ;  and 
it  forms  a  chapter  in  our  country's  history, 
which,  for  naked  injustice,  mercenary  aims, 
and  bold  contempt  of  national  faith  and  honor, 
is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of  the  public 
wrongs  and  oppressions  laid  to  her  charge. 

During  the  period  of  these  troubles  there 
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was  no  regular  instruction  at  the  four  stations 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  at  the  other 
stations  the  work  was  prosecuted  under  great 
disadvantages.  Previous  to  the  release  of 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  the  whole  Chero- 
kee country,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Gkiorgia,  had  been  surveved  and  divided  into 
lots  of  140  acres  each,  ana  distributed  by  lot> 
tery  among  the  citizens  of  that  State.  The 
laws  of  G^rgia  had  begun  to  be  enforced, 
counties  had  been  organized,  courts  held,  and 
magistrates  and  civil  officers  appointed.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Cherokees  were  divi- 
ded on  the  question  of  ceding  their  lands  by 
treaty  to  the  United  States ;  but  whether  they 
did  so  or  not,  it  had  become  evident  to  all  that 
they  must  remove,  either  peaceably  or  under 
a  despotism  which  they  could  not  resist  In 
the  beginning  of  1834,  the  number  of  white 
settlers  on  the  Indian  lands  was  estimated  to 
outnumber  the  Indians  themselves,  and  no  art 
was  left  untried  by  the  whites  to  draw  them 
into  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  debauch- 
ery. The  depression  of  morals  was  deplorable, 
and  yet  not  so  general  as  might  have  oeen  ex- 
pected. Most  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
nation  manifested  much  firmness  and  dignity 
of  character,  and  remained  the  steadfast  friends 
of  the  mission,  and  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  these  people. 

After  repeated  negotiations  and  conferences 
between  the  Indians  and  the  government  at 
Washington,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  here,  a  treaty  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  I)ec.  1835,  by  which  the  Cherokees 
ceded  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied,  and  consented  to  be  removed  to  a 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  within  two 
years.  For  their  lands,  improvements,  build- 
ings, jfec,  they  were  to  receive  $500,000,  i^nd 
$650,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  theur  re- 
moval, and  of  sustaining  them  one  year  aft^ 
their  arrival  at  their  new  homes.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  a 
party  or  section  of  the  Indians,  and  against  it 
Mr.  Boss  and  his  friends  protested  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  as  being  unsatisfactory 
in  its  provisions,  made  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  nation,  and  with  persons  wholly  unau- 
thorized to  transact  such  business.  All  at- 
tempts to  annul  or  improve  it,  however,  foiled, 
and  nothing  remained  but  its  rigid  enforce* 
ment 

The  time  allowed  the  Indians  to  remain  ex- 
pired on  the  23d  of  May,  1838,  and  imm»ii- 
atcly  afj»r  that  day  the  military  commenced 
their  operations.  Families  were  taken  from 
their  houses  and  farms,  leaving  their  furniture, 
fields  and  flocks  as  they  were,  unprotected,  to 
be  possessed  by  they  knew  not  whom,  and  were 
marched  under  strong  guards  to  camps  selected 
to  be  their  starting  places  for  a  distant,  and 
to  them  a  strange  land.  In  June  nearly  Uie 
whole  tribe  had  bc^n  taken  from  their  houses 
to  the  camps,  and  some  thousands  were  started 
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off  on  their  dreary  mardi  westward.  OwiDg» 
however,  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  season, 
emigration  was  soon  suspended,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Indians  remained  till  the  coming 
autumn. 

On  the  Sabbath,  Au^.  19,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  for  the  last  time  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  as  many  as  could  be  collected  at 
Brainerd ;  and  early  in  October  the  Cherokee 
people  bid  a  mournful  and  reluctant  adieu  to 
the  country  of  which  they  had  long  and  strenu- 
ously, but  in  vain,  been  endeavoring  to  retain 
possession.  They  were  divided  into  fourteen 
companies,  embracing  nearly  16,000  persons. 
Their  route  lajr  through  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  all 
the  companies  but  one  made  this  iourney  by 
land,  consuming  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
and  a  half  months  on  the  way.  Dwelling,  as 
they  had,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  encamp- 
ments for  four  months  before  starting,  and 
sheltered  onl^  by  tents  on  the  way,  and  much 
of  the  time  without  adequate  food  or  clothing, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  great  suffering  and 
mortality  were  experienced  among  them.  Ac- 
^cording  to  the  most  careful  estimates,  there 
was  an  average  of  from  13  to  15  deaths  a  day 
>from  the  time  they  started,  and  by  the  time  the 
.last  company  had  reached  its  destination,  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  persons  had  died,  or  more 
iian  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
^ace  of  ten  months.  This,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  Cherokees  and  of  the 
mission,  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  not  from  any  unnecessary  exposure  or 
bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  deplorable  measure 
into  effect. 

The  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Cherokees  before  their  removal  were  not  less 
annoying  in  their  new  home.  In  June,  1839, 
after' the  close  of  a  council  during  which  there 
had  been  much  party  heat,  Major  Ridge,  his 
son,  John  Bidge,  and  Elias  Boudinot,  were 
assassinated.  They  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  treaty  of  Dec.  1835,  and  fell  victims  to 
tiie  enmity  awakened  by  that  measure  in  the 
minds  of  the  opposing  party. 

Omitting,  for  want  of  space,  the  details  of 
re-settlement,  and  the  r^rganization  of  the 
mission,  we  find  them,  in  1840,  occupying  four 
stations,  viz.,  Dwight,  Fairfield,  Park  Hill, 
and  Honey  Greek.  Dwight,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  500  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  or  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
This  had  been  the  centre  of  missionary  opera- 
tions for  several  years  among  the  Cherokees 
who  early  removea  to  that  country.  The  other 
stations  were  at  no  great  distance  from  this, 
and  there  were  in  this  field,  in  1840,  five  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  three  male  and  fifteen 
female  assistants,  two  native  preachers,  and 
one  native  printer,  making  a  total  of  27. 


Among  the  missionaries  were  Messrs.  Worces- 
ter and  Butler,  and  several  others  who  had 
labored  in  the  old  Cherokee  country. 

In  1841,  when  full  returns  began  to  be  re* 
ceived,  there  were  five  churches,  and  over  200 
communicants.  There  were  also  five  schools, 
embracing  225  pupils.  The  school  fund  of  the 
Cherokees  was  sufficient  to  support  teachers 
and  furnish  books,  stationery,  &c.,  for  eleven 
public  schools,  and  the  system  was  ready  to  ^o 
mto  operation  as  soon  as  teachers  could  be 
procured.  A  mission  press  was  in  operation 
at  Park  Hill,  and  a  Cherokee  almanac,  ao 
editioa  of  Cherokee  laws,  and  the  epistles  of 
John,  had  been  printed.  Large  meetmgs  had 
been  held  for  tine  promotion  of  temperance, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Cherokees  were  living 
in  conformity  to  the  temperance  pledge.  The 
amount  of  printing  executed  at  the  mission 
press  in  1843,  was  reported  to  be  140,000 
pages.  The  congregation  at  Fairfield  erect- 
ed this  year  a  large  and  convenient  house  of 
worship,  the  old  one  having  become  too 
small. 

In  1844-  the  mission  press  executed,  in  the 
Cherokee  language,  the  following  works,  viz. : 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  5000  copies ;  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  5000  copies  ;  Select  Passages  of 
Scripture,  5000  copies ;  Evils  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks,  5000  ;  a  tract.  Poor  Sarah,  5000 ; 
Christian  Almanac,  1000 ;  making  a  total  of 
26,000  copies,  and  of  1,586,000  pages.  Be- 
sides this,  over  50,000  pages  of  various  works 
were  executed  in  the  Clioctaw  language. 

During  the  years  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  no 
very  marked  changes  were  reported.  Party 
strifes  continued,  and  outrages  on  property  and 
life  were  prevalent,  but  they  were  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  interrupt  missionary  labor  at 
either  of  the  stations.  The  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  was  against  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  and  some  3000  persons  were  en- 
rolled as  members  of  total  abstinence  societies. 
The  cause  of  education  also  has  an  upwsud 
tendency,  and  two  high  schools,  one  for  boTS 
and  one  for  girls,  were  established,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  all 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  Cherokees  them- 
selves. The  structure  of  their  alphabet  afibrd- 
ed  great  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  name  of  George  Guess  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  friends 
of  Cherokee  learning. 

In  1850  there  were  scattered  over  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  22  free  public 
schools,  besides  a  boarding-school  at  Dwight, 
three  day  schools,  and  the  two  high  schools. 
The  communicants  numbered  209,  and  the 
printing  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,354,000 
pages. 

The  latest  period  to  which  definite  informa- 
tion has  been  received  is  1853,  and  from  the 
reports  of  that  date  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled : 
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Dwight , 

UM9  UroMta , 
Fftirfleld ... 
ParkHIU..., 
Bonej  Greek 

Totals.... 


• 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1^ 

3 
2 
2 
8 

•  • 

10 

1 

m  m 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

• 

1 

1 

48 
8 
69 
60 
42 

287 

:3 

a* 
o 


25 
41 
46 

38 
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In  condadiDg  this  notice  of  the  Cherokees, 
it  seems  desirable  to  add  the  following  edito- 
rial passage^  from  the  **  Herald  "  of  Sept.  1854 : 
**  The  prospects  of  the  Gherokees  seem  to  have 
brightened,  in  certain  directions  within  the 

Sst  year.  The  committee  employed  Rev. 
orcns  Palmer,  M.  D.,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  Board  among  these  Indians,  to  act  as 
an  itinerant  daring  t£e  winter  and  spring ;  and 
he  saysy  in  closing  his  labors,  *  The  Cherokee 
nation  is  increasing  fast  in  nambers,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  civilization.  The  pnblic  po- 
litical mind  is  settled  and  calmed.  The  intem- 
perance and  frMnent  murders  which  now  take 
place,  are  the  effects  of  the  storm  which  years 
since  went  by.  The  causes  being  removed,  the 
evils  are  evidently  subsiding,  and  a  better  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  coming  over  the  people.' 
It  ranst  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  clonds 
still  darken  the  horizon  of  this  interesting  peo- 
ple. A  powerfal  revival  of  religion  is  greatly 
needed.  If  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  much  longer  withheld,  the  Christian 
will  have  great  occasion  for  solicitude  and 
fear." 

Choctaws, — ^The  events  of  this  mission,  from 
its  commencement  in  1818  to  1824,  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  The  Choctaws  occupied 
the  central  part  of  Mississippi,  extending  en- 
tirely across  the  State,  and  numbering  about 
20,000.  The  nine  stations  occupied  by  the 
mission  were  considerably  dispersed,  and  were 
supplied  with  missionaries,  teachers,  and  farm- 
ers, to  such  an  extent  as  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  religion,  education,  and  the  arts  of  agricS- 
tore,  to  nearlv  all  the  people. 

In  1827  a  highly  favorable  report  was  made 
of  the  schools.  That  at  Eliot  nad  38  native 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  studying  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  l^ides  at- 
tending to  writing  and  composition.  Some 
of  them  could  answer  400  questions  on  the 
maps  of  various  countries,  and  could  describe 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  States.  A  similar 
progress  had  been  made  in  all  the  schools.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  there  was  considerable 
relijB^ious  interest  at  Mayhew,  as  the  fruits  of 
which  nine  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
church  in  June.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren instructed  in  tho  EMot  school,  from  its 
commencement  to  1828,  was  185.     In  the 


Sabbath-school  at  Eliot  this  year,  7,732  verses 
of  Scripture  and  of  hymns  were  committed  to 
memory  by  the  boys,  and  2,688  by  the  girls. 
Great  improvements  had  been  made  within 
four  or  five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  manner  of  living.  The  introduction 
of  whisky  was,  however,  a  great  impediment 
to  civilization,  leading  to  many  vices,  an4  often 
to  violence  and  blooc&hed. 

In  1829,  the  chief  of  one  large  district  re- 
solved to  suspend  the  laws  forbidding  the  im< 
portation  of  whisky  for  two  moons,  and  to 
drink  himself  and  permit  others  to  drink  with- 
out restraint  For  this  abuse  oj  power  he  was 
removed  from  office,  and  a  man  appointed  in 
his  i^ace  who  favored  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion.  During  this  year  there  was  a 
more  general  attention  to  religion  among  the 
Choctaws  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
three  chiefe  of  the  nation  took  a  very  active 
part  in  favoring  religious  inquiry,  and  in  seve- 
ral instances  meetings  of  three  or  four  days' 
continuance  were  held  at  convenient  places  in 
the  wilderness.  Many  hundreds  manifested 
great  anxiety  to  be  instructed,  and  to  become 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  Gospel, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  native  converts  were  added 
to  the  churches.  It  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power  and  grace,  and 
was  a  subject  of  praise  and  joy  both  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  churches,  which  had 
aided  them  in  their  work.  At  the  same  time 
school-books  and  h^mn-books,  which  had  been 
printed  in  Boston,  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
were  furnishing  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
as  many  as  were  prepared  to  receive  and  use 
them.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  the  nation  was  divided,  intemperance 
received  a  powerful  check,  the  laws  against 
whisky  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  people  were 
better  clothed,  the  lands  were  better  tilled, 
and  in  every  respect  the  improvement  was 
very  striking. 

In  the  early  part  of  1830,  the  Choctaws  bo* 
gan  to  be  seriously  disturbed  with  the  ques- 
tion of  their  removal  to  a  country  west  of^  the 
Mississippi.  In  March  of  that  year  a  treaty 
was  made  between  the  Choctaw  nation  and 
the  government;  but  it  was  not  ratified,  and 
was  of  no  effect  In  the  following  September,  a 
deputation  from  the  government  visited  the 
Choctaws,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  sell 
their  country,  and  remove  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  Choctaws,  in  council,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  sixty,  twenty  from 
each  district,  to  consider  the  subject  anq  make 
a  reply,  and  their  report  was  nnanitoously 
against  making  any  treaty.  Their  report  was 
approved  by  the  whole  bodv  of  the  nation 
assembled ;  and,  supposing  that  the  matter 
was  at  an  end,  most  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  next  day  the  commissioners  for 
the  government  assembled  the  few  who  re- 
mained, and  by  various  threats  and  promises 
induced  them  to  sign  the  treaty.    Yfhet,  it 
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was  known  hj  the  people  that  their  conDtry 
was  soldi  u  prodaced  a  general  feeling  of  in* 
dignation.  A  large  majority  of  the  captains 
and  warriors  were  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  chiefs  who  were  instramental  in  forming 
the  treaty  were  turned  ont  of  office,  and  others 
elected  in  their  places. 

By  the  treaty  the  Ghoctaws  ceded  to  the 
United' States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
sisBippi,  and  agreed  to  be  removed  to  lands 
provided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  ter- 
ritory ;  one-half  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  1832, 
and  the  remainder  in  one  year  from  that  date, 
at  the  expense  ^f  the  government ;  food  to  be 
famished  to  them  on  the  way,  and  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival  No  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  for  refunding  any  part  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  Board,  in  establishing 
and  sustaining  the  mission,  amounting,  since  its 
commencement,  to  more  than  860,000,  besides 
the  labors  of  some  30  missionaries  and  assistr 
ants,  for  12  years.  Besides,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Board  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
commissioners,  in  writing,  to  be  present  at  the 
treaty  ground,  though  the  presence  of  all  other 
persons  was  allowed.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
at  Washington,  and  its  effects  were  sadly  visi- 
ble on  the  Choctaw  nation,  producing,  as 
among  the  Cherokees,  distress  and  desponden- 
cy among  some ;  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  others;  and  extensive  divisions  and 
confusion  in  all  the  affieiirs  of  the  nation. 
The  influence  of  this  state  of  things  on  reli- 
gious mectinp,  schools,  agriculture,  and  all  the 
means  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  people 
was  disastrous. 

Man;^  had  been  received  to  the  churches  as 
the  fruit  of  the  late  revival,  and  the  whole 
number  of  communicants  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  was  estimated  at  360,  and  the  number  of 
baptized  children  at  244.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  schools  was  about  235  ;  of 
these*  144  were  boys  and  91  were  girls ;  112 
were  full  blood  Ghoctaws,  and  109  were  mix- 
ed ;  Q6  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  75  in 
any  English  book;  37  used  only  Choctaw 
books,  and  165  both  Choctaw  and  English ; 
74  studied  geography,  63  arithmetic  ;  148 
wrote ;  16  composed  in  Choctaw,  49  in  Eng- 
lish, and  24  in  both  languages.  Besides 
these,  a  lar^e  number  of  adults  were  taught 
to  read  their  own  language  with  case,  and 
many  of  them  learnt  to  write.  The  Choc- 
taw Sunday-school  Union  embraced  6  schools, 
20  teachers  and  180  scholars,  of  whom  7  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  church.  The 
Gosneis  ')f  Luke  and  of  John  had  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Wright ;  a  work  on  Scripture 
history  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  printed,  and  other  works  were  in  a  state 
of  forwardness,  llie  missionaries  at  this  pe- 
riod were  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  and  Rev.  Cy- 
rus Byington,  assisted  by  4  farmers,  2  teachers, 
3  catechists,  and  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
and  others. 


Such  was  the  general  state  of  the  nuanoii  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty.  Such  was  the  degree 
of  elevation  and  forwardness  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  thirteen  years  of  missionaiy  la* 
bor  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Ghoo> 
taw  nation  ;  enough  certainly  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  another  such  time  of  service  in  that 
field,  could  it  have  been  anintermpted,  would 
have  rendered  that  people  in  a  high  d^;ree  in* 
telligent,  civilized  and  Christiani^. 

The  spring  of  1832  found  a  large  body 
of  the  Ghoctaws  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  had  been  removed,  through 
forests  and  swainpe  of  500  miles,  during  a 
winter  of  great  severity,  and  great  suflfering 
had  been  endured  ;  men  and  women,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  decrepid  and  the  sick,  were 
all  included  in  this  melancholy  exodus  from 
the  homes  and  improvements  which  they  had 
cherished ;  and  multitudes  of  them  were  poo^ 
ly  clothed  and  fed  ;  bare-footed  ;  without  shel- 
ter, and  in  this  condition  often  overtaken  by 
snow-storms  in  the  dreary  forests  of  that  re- 
gion. In  crossing  the  swamps  of  the  Missis- 
sippi large  numbers,  with  their  horses,  were 
surrounded  by  the  rising  waters,  from  which 
there  was  no  possibilitv  of  escape.  The  cap 
tain  of  a  steamboat  who  rescued  one  company 
of  Ghoctaws  who  had  been  six  days  in  this  pe- 
rilous condition,  said  that  he  saw  at  least  a 
hundred  horses  standing,  frozen  dead  in  the 
mud.  Before  the  spring  of  1833  the  Choctaw 
nation  had  all  been  removed  to  their  new 
homes,  if  homes  these  children  of  the  forest 
could  be  said  to  have  on  earth. 

In  their  report  for  1833,  the  Board  say, 
"  Definite  information,  respecting  the  number 
of  the  Ghoctaws  who  have  become  settled  in 
their  new  country  has  not  been  received.  It 
is  probablv  between  10,000  and  14,000.  The 
number  of  the  whole  tribe  before  their  remov- 
al commenced,  was  estimated  at  18,000  or 
20,000.  They  generally  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  new  country,  and  are  laboring  with 
a  good  degree  of  vigor  to  prepare  for  them- 
selves fielcQ  and  comfortable  residences,  and 
manifest  considerable  industry  and  public  8{)i- 
rit,  though  they  have  obvioosly  suffered  in 
their  habits  and  moral  character  by  their  ex- 
posures to  temptation  while  preparing  to  re- 
move, and  while  on  their  long  and  hazardous 
journey." 

The  new  territory  occupied  by  the  Ohoo- 
taws  is  situated  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  with 
Texas  on  the  south,  and  the  Seminoles  and 
Cherokees  on  the  north.  As  several  of  the 
missionaries  removed  with  the  Indians,  they 
began  at  an  early  day  to  locate  the  missiona, 
and  in  1834  there  were  five  stations,  viz. : 
Wheelock,  Bethabara,  Clear  Creek,  Bok  Tok- 
lo,  and  Cedron.  These  stations  were  all  near 
Red  river,  or  Little  river,  a  northern  branch, 
and  not  far  from  the  south- western  comer  of 
Arkansas.    The  missionaries  were  Bev.  MesBTs. 
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JErngsbary  and  ByiDgton,  Alfred  Wright, 
Loring  S.  Williams,  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  the 
latter  also  a  phjsidan.  There  were  three 
chnrches ;  one  at  Wheelock,  one  at  Bathabara, 
and  one  at  Bok  Tnkld  The  first  had  71  mem- 
bers, 60  of  whom  were  professors  of  religion  be- 
fore their  removal ;  the  second  had  113  mem- 
bors,  and  the  third  23.  The  missionaries 
preached  as  much  as  their  impaired  health 
would  allow,  and  there  was  some  serious  in- 
quiry and  a  few  hopeful  conversions.  Six  or 
eight  schools  for  instruction  in  the  Choctaw 
language  were  either  opened  or  ready  to  go 
into  operation,  but  they  were  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  the  sickness  which  broke  out  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent  In  some  populous  neighborhoods  one 
in  every  fifteen  died,  and  not  a  child  under  a 
year  old  was  left.  <*  The  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  without  suitable  food,  or  medicine,  or 
■ursing,  was  heart-rending,  and  altogether  be- 
yond description."  In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1834,  sickness  also  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  schools  were  suspend- 
ed, and  uie  mission  families  were  almost  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. It  Was  estimated  that  one  in  ten  of  the 
members  of  the  churches,  many  of  tiiem  pro- 
mising young  persons,  were  hurried  to  the 
grave.  In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Eagle  Town 
and  Pine  Bid^e  were  added  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Byington  and 
Kingsbury.  Each  station  had  a  school  and  a 
competent  teacher,  and  the  whole  number  of 

?upils  was  365.  A  new  church  was  formed  in 
836,  and  the  total  membership  was  225. 
Several  tracts  in  the  Choctaw  language  were 
printed,  amounting,  in  all,  to  30,500  pages. 
From  this  period  to  1840,  no  very  important 
changes  occurred  in  the  mission. 

From  May  1840  to  May  1841,  85  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  churches,  more  by  far 
than  during  any  preceding  year  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Ghoctaws.  The  whole  number 
of  members  was  now  314.  The  cause  of  tem- 
perance had  made  considerable  progress,  and 
m  one  district  300  were  reported  as  having 
signed  the  temperance  pledge.  In  1842,  one 
of  the  missionaries,  who  was  with  the  Choo- 
taws  before  their  removal,  wrote,  —  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  never  has  been,  since 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  people,  a 
season  of  so  much  interest  as  the  present 
Their  crops  were  never  better ;  there  never  was 
more  peace  and  friendship;  there  never  was 
less  sickness ;  and  drunkenness  has  decreased 
a  hundred  per  cent,  at  least"  In  1843  there 
was  an  accession  of  more  than  a  hundred  to 
the  churches,  the  total  membership  amounting 
to  459.  The  religious  interest  continued,  and 
in  1844  one  of  the  missionaries  writes,  —  "  In 
no  year  since  the  Choctaws  came  to  this  coun- 
try, have  we  been  permitted  to  witness  greater 
displays  of  t^e  power  and  grace  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners."    Aearly  100  were 


received  by  profession  this  year,  and  tne  mem- 
bership increased  to  546.  between  80  and  90 
were  added  in  1845,  and  in  1846  the  large 
number  of  218  were  received,  making  the  num- 
ber of  members  769.  During  this  long  season 
of  spiritual  refreshing,  increased  attention  was 
paid  to  education,  and  to  the  printing  of  the 
bcriptures  and  religious  tracts.  The  four  Gos- 
pels had  been  printed,  and  3,000  copies  put  in 
circulation,  besides  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament 

The  existence  of  slavery  both  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Cherokees  had  been  a  fact  well 
understood  for  many  years,  and  the  relation 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  mission  churches 
to  this  evil,  had  been  a  matter  of  increasing 
solicitude  to  the  friends  of  these  missions.  In 
1848,  Bev.  Mr.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
visited  these  nations  for  the  social  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  on  this  subject  His 
inquiries  related  to  the  origin  of  slavery  among 
these  tribes,  its  character,  the  number  of  slaves, 
their  treatment,  laws  relating  to  slavery,  effects 
of  slavery,  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
it,  and  its  prospective  termination.  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  in  Boston, 
Sept  1848,  he  not  only  presented  a  full  and 
clear  statement  on  the  above  points,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  polic^r  of  the  missions,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  reference  to  slavery,' 
the  instruction  of  siaveholding  converts,  the 
admission  of  slaveholders  to  Uie  church,  the 
treatment  of  slaveholders  in  the  church,  and 
the  employment  of  slave  labor.  This  report, 
drawn  up  with  exceeding  clearness  and  force, 
was  published  in  the  Herald  of  October  1848, 
together  with  an  important  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Treat  and  the  Choctaw  and  Cher- 
okee missionaries  on  the  same  subject 

From  these  documents  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  Cherokee  churches  there  were  24  slave- 
holders, and  in  the  Choctaw  churches  38,  and 
that  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  them  was 
considerably  over  one  hundred.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  missionaries  themselves  em- 
ployed slave  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
sometimes  hiring  slaves,  at  other  4imes  buying 
them,  "  with  their  own  consent,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  the  purchase  money,  and  then  bo 
fbee."  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  mission- 
aries in  defence  of  this  practice,  and  their  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  report  as  above. 

Both  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations  had 
made  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
slavery,  the  Choctaws  especially,  enacting  in 
1846,  that  any  missionary  or  preacher,  who 
should  be  found  "  to  take  an  active  part  in 
favoring  the  principles  and  notions  of  the 
most  fatal  ana  destructive  doctrines  of  abo- 
litionism," should  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
nation,  and  forever  stay  out  of  it ;  and  they 
also  enacted,  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  read, 
write,  or  sing,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
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ehoQid  bo  sufficient  to  oonyict  a  person  of  abo- 
lition principles. 

Having  made  the  needed  investigations, 
tbrough  its  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  slavery  in  these  churches,  and  ascertained 
the  views  of  the  missionaries ;  and  having  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  principles  that  wonld  govern 
its  own  action,  the  Board  continued  its  support 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  missions,  in  the 
belief  that  divine  Providence  would  indicate 
from  year  to  year  such  further  measures  as 
ought  to  be  adopted  relative  to  this  delicate 
and  difficult  subject. 

During  each  year  since  the  forgoing  trans- 
actions, Uicrc  have  been  accessions  to  the  Choc- 
taw churches,  and  diligent  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts.  But  these  labors  and 
their  results  have  been  of  so  uniform  a  charac- 
ter aa  not  to  require  an  extended  notice,  ex- 
cept as  they  relate  to  .the  present  condition  of 
the  mission.  The  Herald  for  January  1854 
reported  129  admissions  to  the  churches  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  commended  the 
Choctaw  government  for  its  zeal  in  executing 
its  temperance  laws.  A  '*  high  institution  of 
learning  "  had  recently  been  established  by  a 
Choctaw  council,  the  course  of  study  to  be 
such  as  is  usuallv  taught  in  the  best  female 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Herald  for  Sept  1854,  mention  is  made  of 
much  seriousness  at  some  of  the  stations,  and 
a  few  conversions.  In  the  same  number  Mr. 
Kingsbury  writes, "  In  all  the  region  of  coun> 
try  where  I  labor,  there  is  very  liUle  drinking ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  open  vice,  except  that  a 
portion  of  the  community  do  not  regard  tiie 
Sabbath." 
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The  form^oing  tablOB  exhibit  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  present  state  of  the  Choctaw 
mission  churches  and  schools. 

At  the  meetinj^  of  the  Board  in  Septonber 
last,  the  Prudential  Committee  reported  a  state 
of  things  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  which  seemed 
to  call  for  special  action.  It  appeared  that  the 
Choctaw  Council  had  recently  enacted  a  law, 
prohibitinff  the  instmction  of  slaves,  or  the 
children  of  slaves,  at  any  adhoolor  academy, 
by  any  person  connected  therewith ;  and  also 
directing  the  expulsion  from  the  nation  of  all 
such  persons,  missionaries  or  teaobera,  as 
should  be  found  violating  this  statute.  This 
was  simply  re-aflSrmin^  the  old  law  of  J846, 
before  referred  to,  which,  however,  had  so  far 
remained  a  dead  letter  that  the  miasionaries 
had  continued  to  teach  slaves  and  their  child- 
ren without  interruption.  The  fr«sh  {tromnl- 
gation  of  such  a  law  indicated  a  determinatioii 
to  enforce  ita  requisitions,  and  the  Prudoitial 
Committee  decided  that  the  Board  ooold  not 
conscientiously  maintain  its  oonnection  with 
the  Choctaw  schools  upon  sach  conditions. 
This  decision  was  approved  by  the  missooa- 
ries,  and  was  in  exact  aocoraance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  welUcnown  letter 
of  Mr.  Treat,  in  1848.  See  the  Herald  for 
October  of  that  year. 

The  subject,  on  being  brought  before  the 
Board  at  Hartford,  waa  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee,  who  reported  resolutions  which,  aftor  an 
animated  and  protracted  discussion,  were 
adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

"  Re9olved,  That  the  Board  aeknowled^ 
with  gratitude  to  God,  the  wisdon^and  fidehty 
with  which,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  docu- 
ments which  have  been  submitted  to  them,  the 
Prudential  Committee  are  advising  and  direct- 
ing the  missionaries  among  the  Choctaws,  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  presented  by 
them  in  their  correspondence  with  those  mb- 
sionaries,  reported  to  the  Board  in  1848. 

"  Raolved,  That  the  decision  of  the  FndeO' 
tial  Committee,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
missionaries,  not  to  conduct  the  boarding- 
schools  in  Hoe  Choctaw  nation,  in  conformity 
with  Uie  principles  prescribed  bjr  the  recent 
legislation  of  the  Choctaw  Council,  meets  the 
COTdial  anprobation  of  the  Board. 

«  Resolved,  That  the  commi88i<m  giv^  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  to  go  and  teach  ail  na- 
tions and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  croBr 
tore,  which  is  the  warrant  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  the 
operations  and  by  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
Board ;  and  that  while  our  missionaries  asMng 
the  Choctaws  are  allowed  in  fact  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  persons,  of  whatever  com- 
plexion or  condition,  as  th^have  opportunity, 
and  to  preach  it  in  all  its  applications  to  hu- 
man character  and  duty,  they  are  to  continue 
patiently  in  the  work." 

These  resolutions  were  understood  and  in- 
tended as  a  full  endoraement  by  the  Board  of 
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the  principles  of  the  letter  lost  referred  to,  and 
upon  which  the  Committee  had  been  acting  for 
81Z  years,  on  their  own  responsibility.  But 
recent  events  seemed  to  demand  that  the  Boardt 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  should  assume  this 
TCHpoDBibuity,  and  this  it  did,  in  the  form  of 
the  aboye  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
nearly,  a  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  neriod  of  closing  this  article  it  re- 
nudns  a  ooubtful  question,  whether  the  mis- 
sionaries will  be  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  the  Ghoctaws  in  the  full  and  unqualined 
manner  required  in  the  last  of  these  resolutions, 
or  whether,  being  forbidden  to  do  this,  they 
will  retire  from  Uia  field. 

Usages. — ^The  mission  among  the  Osage  In- 
dians was  commenced  in  1820,  by  a  Presbyte- 
rian bod^,  called  the  "  United  Foreign  Mis- 
noQpiry  Society."  At  that  period  the  Osage 
tribe  consisted  of  two  divisions,  located  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  the  one 
called  the  Osa^es  of  the  Neosho,  and  the  other 
the  Osages  of  Missouri.  The  former  dwelt 
upon  the  Neosho,  or  Grand  river,  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  west  of  Missouri ;  and 
the  latter  occupied  a  territory  in  Missouri,  150 
miles  farther  north. 

The  first  station  occupied  by  the  above 
named  society  was  at  Union,  among  the  Osages 
of  the  Neosho,  on  the  west  side  of  that  river, 
and  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1823 
a  farming  settlement  was  formed  at  Hopefield, 
four  miles  from  Union,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  teach  the  Osages  the  arts  and  advan- 
tages of  agriculture.  Many  families  settled  at 
this  place,  and  the  labor  of  the  farm  was  car- 
ried on  with  much  courage  and  zeal ;  but  a 
threatened  war  with  other  tribes  alarmed  them, 
and  some  of  them  fled  to  Union  for  protection. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  place  was  nearly  ruined 
by  an  inundation,  which  swept  away  all  their 
crops,  houses,  fences,  and  every  movable  thinff. 
At  Union,  meanwhile,  a  school  was  gathered, 
very  small  at  first,  but  increasing,  till  in  1826 
it  numbered  50  scholars. 

Among  the  Osages  of  Missouri  two  stations 
were  formed,  one  at  Harmony,  near  the  west- 
ern line  of  Missouri,  on  a  branch  of  the  Osage 
river ;  and  one  at  Neosho,  60  miles  from  Har- 
mony. Some  progress  was  made  in  teaching 
the  Indians,  and  especially  in  training  them  to 
agricultural  habits.  But  they  were  a  migra- 
tory tribe,  accustomed  to  long  hunting  expe- 
ditions, and  not  stationary  more  than  lour  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  so  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  do  them  good. 

In  June,  1826,  a  union  was  formed  between 
the  American  Board  and  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Socie^,  and  from  that  period  toe 
Board  shared  in  the  responsibility  or  the  Osage 
mission.  But  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  Osages, 
and  their  frequent  intercourse  with  white  tra- 
ders, who  exerted  upon  them  a  most  corrupt- 
ing influence,  nearly  baffled  all  attempts  to 
bimefit  them  oither  in  a  spiritual  or  temporal 


respect  The  difficulty  was  farther  increased 
by  treaties  formed  at  difibrent  times  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  Osages  ceded 
large  portions  oC their  territory,  and  were  finally 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance  farther 
west,  and  north  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The 
old  stations  were  thus  broken  up,  and  the 
Osage  mission  was  abandoned.  In  view  of 
this  result  the  Board  say,  in  their  report  for 
1836: 

**  A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  this  mission 
cannot  be  taken  without  awakening  many  pain- 
ful emotions.  Yerv  few,  if  any  oi  the  adults 
of  the  tribe  have  been  induced  to  exchange 
their  savage  and  migratory  habits  for  a  civil- 
ized and  industrious  life ;  or  to  substitute  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  practice  for  their  ridi- 
culous and  absurd  superstitions ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  benefitted  as  to 
their  character  and  condition.  The  number 
of  youths  educated  in  their  schools  has  been 
comparatively  small,  and  of  this  small  number 
few  nave  given  evidence  that  the  Gospel,  un- 
der whose  daily  influence  they  sat  for  years, 
has  been  to  them  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation; while  many  have  returned  to  their 
friends  and  former  manner  of  life,  and  become 
as  filthy  and  debased  as  those  who  never  en- 
joyed such  advantages ;  and  not  a  few  others 
have  been  enticed  away  to  sink  into  the  low- 
est depths  of  pollution  and  misery.  The 
amount  of  funds  expended  on  the  mission  has 
been  great ;  and  so  also  has  been  the  number 
of  laborers  who  have  engaged  in  promoting  it. 
Not  a  few  of  these,  after  going  througn  a 
course  of  arduous  service,  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave,  the  victims  of  disease  and  hardship ; 
others,  worn  down  by  toil,  and  disheartened  by 
opposing  difficulties,  have  retired  from  the  field 
with  broken  constitutions ;  while  the  remnant, 
after  having  labored  with  much  fidelity  and 
patience  nearly  15  years,  have  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work,  leaving  the 
Osages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  more  mis- 
erable and  hopeless,  both  as  to  condition  and 
character,  than  they  were  when  the  mission 
was  commenced  amon^  them."  • 

Notwithstanding  this  most  deplorable  and 
discouraging  result,  circumstances  encouraged 
the  hope,  in  some  minds,  that  something  might 
be  done  to  benefit  the  Osages,  and  during  tho 
following  year,  measures  were  adopted  for  re- 
establishing the  mission.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  tribe  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  their  new  territory,  and  many  of  them, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Hop&- 
dale,  manifested  a  disposition  to  abandon  the 
chase  and  cultivate  the  soil.  Funds  were  also- 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  old  mission 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  the  govern- 
ment, agreeably  to  treaty,  had  furnished  those 
Osages  who  wished  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
with  farming  implements,  and  aid  in  procuring 
stock.    Under  Uiese  circumstances,  Mr.  Be 
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qua,  who  bad  labored  macb  with  this  tribe, 
visited  their  towns,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and 
selected  a  spot  for  a  large  agricaltaral  colony, 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Neosho.  He 
had  made  considerable  progY>ess  in  preparing 
the  requisite  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
and  a  preacher  and  school-teacher  were  expect- 
ed to  join  him  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  But  during  the  following  summer,  a 
portion  of  the  tribe  began  to  manifest  their 
fiostility  to  the  enterprise,  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  station  were  killed,  and  other  property 
seized ;  the  settlers  themselves  were  threatened 
and  assaulted,  and  the  chiefo  justified  these 
savage  acts.  The  annoyance  became  so  great 
that  neither  usefolness  nor  safety  could  be 
hoped  for,  and  Mr.  Kequa  removed  his  effects 
and  left  the  Osage  country.  No  mission  has 
since  been  attempted  among  them. 

Chidcasaws. — The  Chickasaw  Indians  origin- 
ally occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  numbered  about  3,000. 
The  first  mission  among  them  was  commenced 
by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  1821 ;  but  was  transferred  to  the  Board,  in 
December,  1827.  The  number  of  stations  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  was  four,  viz. :  Mon- 
roe, Tokshish,  Martyn,  and  Caney  Creek. 

In  1827  there  was  an  interesting  revival  at 
Munroe,  and  it  extended  to  the  whole  country 
round,  and  continued  many  months.  **  People 
came  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  inquire  what 
these  things  meant,  and  some  of  the  most  hope- 
leas,  stubborn  sinners,  were  the  first  subjects  of 
the  work."  Six  were  admitted  to  the  church 
at  Munroe  this  year ;  and  in  1829  seventeen 
were  admitted  to  the  church  at  Tokshish,  and 
25  children  of  believing  parents  were  baptized. 
Schools  were  tauc^ht  at  three  of  the  stations, 
the  number  of  scholars  varying  from  20  to  30. 
Most  of  these  children  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  many  of  them  became  acquainted 
with  geography  and  history,  besides  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  During 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  a  great  reformation 
took  place  amon^  the  Chickasaws,  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  leading 
men  discountenanced  and  nearly  prevented  the 
sale  of  whisky,  and  one  of  tne  missionaries 
remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  an  intoxicated 
Indian  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  1830, 
the  people  had  been  agitateo  with  the  question 
of  selling  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
removing  to  a  region  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  State  of  Mississippi  extended  its  own  laws 
over  the  Indians,  wnich  broke  the  force  of 
their  temperance  and  other  laws,  and  intemper- 
ance with  its  associated  vices  prevailed  through 
the  nation  "  like  an  overwhelming  tide."  In 
the  fall  of  1830,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Chickasaws,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sell 
their  land  and  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
.provided  a  country  could  be  found  for  them 
with  which  they  should  be  pleased.  A  delegation 


was  sent  to  explore  the  new  ooimtfy,  and  on 

their  return  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  tract  of 
land  lying  between  the  Sabine  and  Bed  rivers^ 
in  the  province  of  Texas.  But  this  report  was 
never  acted  upon,  and  the  treaty  was  not  rati- 
fied. The  Inoians,  therefore,  still  remained  in 
suspense,  and  in  great  despondency,  the  State 
laws  beginning  to  operate  severely  upon  them, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  leading 
them  into  temptation  and  moral  debasement 

This  state  of  things  greatly  interrupted  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  vet  there  was  coosiderable 
seriousness  in  the  cnurches,  and  some  who  had 
been  excommunicated  returned,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  sincere  repentance.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  maintained  with  an  average  of 
25  or  30  scholars. 

In  October,  1632,  a  new  treaty  was  formed 
by  which  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws  wtre  to 
be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  jands 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
over  to  them,  out  of  which  they  were  to  pur- 
chase a  new  country  and  remove  themselves ; 
provided  however,  that  if  they  could  find  no 
new  country  that  suited  them,  thev  might  re- 
main permanently  on  one-third  of  the  territoiy 
held  by  them,  they  being  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  MissiBsippi.    But  they  must 
not  remain  settled  together,  on  one  compact 
third  of  their  country,  but  must  be  dispersed 
over  the  whole  of  it.   This  arrangement  greatly 
aggravated  the  troubles  of  the  Indians ;  foi 
white  intruders  kept  pressing  upon  them  from 
all  quarters,  harrassing  them  by  vexatious  law- 
suits and  depredations  upon  their  property, 
and  introducing  large  quantities  of  hquor, 
which  was  sold  often  at  an  enormous  price. 
"  No  less  than  300  gallons  of  these  liquors  were 
brought    into    the    single   neighborhood   of 
Tokshish,  within  a  period  of  three  months, 
where  a  groceiy  for  tne  sale  of  them  had  been 
erected,  near  the  house  of  God.*'    The  more 
intelligent  Indians  complained  and  remonstrate 
ed  wiSiout  effect 

Some  of  the  missionaries  lingered  on  the 
ground,  endeavorinff,  against  every  disadvan- 
tage, to  keep  uj>  the  churches  and  schooU, 
until  1834,  when  the  mission  was  abandoned. 
It  had  been  provided  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
Indians  might  sell  the  reservations  upon  which 
they  remained,  and  this  fact  attracted  the  at- 
tentioi!  of  purchasers,  who  entered  the  country 
with  money  and  whisky,  and  exerted  a  most 
corrupting  and  ruinous  influence  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian  settlements. 
They  were  at  first  tempted  with  strong  drink, 
carried  to  every  man's  door ;  and  then  excited 
with  the  hope  of  making  large  grains  by  selling 
their  lands ;  and  when  they  received  their  pay- 
ments, with  characteristic  improvidence,  they 
^ave  themselves  up  to  idleness,  gambling  sod 
intoxication.    They  were  thus  rendered  unfit 
to  receive  instruction,  and  all  hope  of  doing 
them  essential  and  permanent  good  was  at  an 
end.    The  Chickasaws  never  removed  in  • 
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bodv  to  a  new  territory,  bat  have  either  min- 
gled with  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  wasted  away  under  the  State  laws  that  were 
extended  oi^er  them. 

Creeh* — ^The  Board  sustained  a  mission 
among  the  Creek  Indians  from  1832  to  1-836. 
That  portion  of  the  tribe  to  which  these  labors 
were  airected,  was  located  at  that  tim^  in  the 
territory  west  of  Arkansas,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Their  number  was  about 
2,500.  A  much  larger  portion  of  this  tribe, 
some  18,000,  resided  on  lands  owned  by  them 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  with  these  the 
Board  had  no  connection. 

The  first  and  only  missionaries  which  the 
Board  at  any  time  had  among  the  Creek  Indi- 
ans, were  John  Flemming  and  his  wife,  and 
B.  L.  Dodge,  physician.  Mr.  Flemming  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  which  no  one  had  ever 
before  attempted  to  reduce  to  writing.  He 
found  it  an  exceedingly  embarrassing  work,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  and  difficult  combina- 
tions of  consonants ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  he  prepared  an  elementary  book 
in  the  language,  containing  also  select  portions 
of  Scripture,  amounting  to  100  pages,  of  which 
500  copi^  were  printed.  A  few  hymns  were 
also  prepared,  to  be  sung  at  meetings. 

It  was  found  difficult,  however,  from  the 
first,  to  interest  the  Creeks  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  education.  They  were  generally 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  missionaries  and 
their  operations,  and  the  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  the  eflbrts  of  the  government  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and  remove 
them  farther  west  It  was  Judged,  also,  that 
their  jealousy  was  awakened  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  the  missionaries  of  two  other 
religious  denominations,  viz.,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Methodist  The  number  attenaing  reli- 
gious meetiiH^  was  at  all  times  small,  and  it 
was  not  founa  practicable  to  maintain  a  school 
of  any  promise  within  their  territory. 

In  4;he  autumn  of  1836,  a  number  of  the 
Indians,  including  some  of  their  chief  men,  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  United  States'  agent, 
in  their  neighborhood,  requesting  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  all  denominations 
might  be  removed  from  their  territory.  The 
petition  was  instigated  by  white  men  residing 
m  the  vicinitjr  of  the  Creeks,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  injurious  and  slanderous  charges, 
and,  without  affording  the  missionaries  any 
opportunity  to  examine  or  repel  the  allega- 
tions, they  were  all  directed  immediately  to 
leave  the  Creek  country. 

As  the  Creeks  of  Alabama  had,  a  little  be- 
fore this,  been  removed  to  their  new  country, 
west  of  Arkansas,  composing,  with  those  al- 
ready there,  a  body  of  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  mission  might  be  re- 
sumed among  them  with  better  prospects  of 
success,  as  soon  as  missionaries  coula  be  ob- 
tained; but,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 


Board,  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
made. 

Ottawas. — ^The  Ottawa  Indians,  for  whose 
benefit  a  mission  was  commenced  in  1822,  oc- 
cupied five  small  reservations  in  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  Ohio.  They  were  but  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe,  and  numbered  only  about  800 ; 
and  they  were  found  in  a  very  poor  and  de- 
graded state,  their  great  vice  being  an  exces- 
sive fondness  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  mission  was  commenced  at  the  above 
date,  by  the  Western  Missionary  Societv,  and 
was  transferred  by  them  to  the  United  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  station  was  at 
Maumee,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Maumee  river,  which  empties  into  thii 
upper  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  care  of  the^mis- 
sion  was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Boa^,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1833. 

A  school  was  established  at  Maumee,  which 
in  1828  had  70  pupils,  about  40  of  whom  re- 
mained long  enough  to  make  useful  ac(]psi- 
tions.  Seven  of  them  became  hopefully  pious, 
and  persevered  in  their  Christian  course.  A 
good  farm  was  opened  at  the  station,  and  was 

Sut  under  good  cultivation.  The  missionary, 
[r.  Van  Tassel,  was  untiring  in  his  labors, 
but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Ottawa  dia- 
lect, which  no  missionary  had  ever  acquired, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  good  interpreter,  he 
could  do  little  in  the  way  of  preaching.  In 
1830,  a  small  church,,  formed  several  years  pre- 
vious, but  much  scattered,  the  Lord's  Supper 
not  having  been  administered  for  six  years, 
was  gathered  and  strengthened,  and  much  se- 
riousness prevailed. 

During  this  year  Mr.  Yan  Tassel  had  so  far 
mastered  the  Ottawa  language  as  to  prepare 
translations  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten 
commandments,  and  also  a  few  hymns  and 
spelling  lessons,  which  were  printed  at  Hudson, 
Ohio.  It  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  now  learn  to  read  their  own  language. 
About  this  time,  however,  they  were  indu^ 
to  sell  their  lands  lying  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  acres;  but  most 
of  them  absolutely  refused  to  accept  of  lands 
offered  them  by  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  to  be  removed  to  that  countrv. 

They  were  thus  left  without  lands  and  with- 
out a  home,  surrounded  by  white  settlers  and 
exposed  to  every  species  of  temptation,  and  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  to  be  benefitted 
by  missionary  labors.  Their  only  prospect 
seemed  to  be  an  unsettled,  wandering  life,  till 
they  should  waste  away  and  disappear.  Their 
mission  was  therefore  discontinued. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
boarding  school  at  Maumee,  during  the  ten 
vears  of  its  existence,  was  about  90.  Nearly 
hsdf  of  these  acquired  an  education  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  church, 
which  was  formed  in  1823,  had  26  members  at 
the  time  the  mission  was  disbanded,  including 
the  mission  (umily.    The  congregatioas  on  th9 
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whites,  or  that  the  nrnniDg  of  a  line  titfoogh 
their  country,  or  marking  it  upon  a  mapv  1ms 
any  efiect  to  impakr  their  dainu,  or  ^isponesB 
them  of  their  natrimonial  inheritanee.  The 
only  way  m  waioh  this  inheritance  can  be 
alienated,  is  by  treaties  fairly  and  honorably 
made,  and  with  the  fall  nnentof  the  present 
owners."  Theaa  remarks  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  judge,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  ihe  In- 
dians, bat  of  the  manner  in  which  those  rights 
were  subsequently  treated  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. It  may  be  added,  that  isrg»  tracts 
had  akeady  been  sold  by  treatieB,  to  the  Uiii-> 
ted  States,  and  the  territories  whkh  remuned 
to  the  Cherekees  contained  about  12,000 
square  miles,  or  6,000,000  acreSi  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  country  lay  in  the  nortlFwest 
corner  of  Georgia,  one-fifth  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Alabama,  one-tenth  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Tennessee,  and  a  small  portion  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Cherokee  popukttioa  was  snpposed,  in  182&, 
to  be  about  14,000.  They  had  alremi^  made 
great  advances  in  learning,  and  in  agncultnre 
and  mechanic  arts,  llie  national  council  met 
annually  fw  the  exercise  of  legislative  func- 
tions, and  government  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  civilised  countries. 
A  regular  oonstitntion,  however,  had  not  been 
adopted,  and  in  the  summer  of  1826  a  couDcil 
was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution.  Measures  were  also  taken  this 
year  at  Boston,  to  prenare  types  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  invented  by  Guess,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  printing-press  for  the  nation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  David  Greene 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions among  the  Indians  in  the  sonth^^western 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
service  he  perforased, — ^traveling  6,000  miles, 
inspecting  30  stations,  and  reachin|f  Boston  in 
July,  1828.  His  report,  so  far  as  it  rdated  to 
the  Cherokees,  authorised  the  statement,  that 
nearly  all  the  adidt  population,  and  in  the 
tribe  at  large  more  than  half,  were  actually 
capable  of  readinc  their  own  lansnage,  a  fact 
almost  incredible,  but  for  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the^  alphabet  of  Guess.  There  was  a  won- 
derful' improvement,  also,  in  regard  to  houses, 
dress,  style  of  living,  industry,  Ac. ;  the  men 
being  found  upon  well-cnltivated  farms,  and 
the  women  spinning  and  wea^ng  cotton,  and 

Soviding  garments  of  their  own  manufacture, 
ore  than  500  chiMr^  had  been  tai^t  fn 
the  mission  schools,  and  160  oomnmnicants 
belonged  to  the  drarehes  of  the  seven  statiem. 
This  was  justly  considered  by  the  Board  and 
the  missionaries  very  great  and  encouraging 
progress  to  have  be^  made  in  ten  years,  and 
it  ought  to  have  silenced  forever  ^e  ohjectibn 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  civilized  and 
Christianized.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  missionary 
labor  been  productive  of  greater  results,  within 
the  same  period,  in  any  heathen  country. 
In  1828,  Mr.  Worcester  occupied  a  new  sta- 


tion at  Kew  Ediota,  not  fer  ft&m  Brtdaeri 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preparation  of  reli- 
gious books  and  traols.  A  printing-press  had 
been  put  in  operation  at  this  place,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  GherokecB. 

Among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas,  dur- 
ing the  few  years  jost  nbticed,  opsrsftions  were 
continued  with  general  eacoeas.  At  Dwight 
a  house  of  wonhip  had  been  erected^  and  there 
was  no  iamilyitt  which  some  woe  not  hope- 
folly  picas.  Within  25  miles  of  this  place 
there  was  a  population  of  1,200,  not  including 
the  whites,  and  stated  preadnng  was  mun- 
tained  in  various  neighborhoods  among  these 
people.  Schools  were  sustuned,  a&'  the 
pregtosi  made  in  education,  hnsbandry,  &e., 
was  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokees  in 
the  southern  states.  A  United  States  agent, 
Major  Duval,  residing  near  Dwight,  declared 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  that  a  single 
school  for  girls  at  that  place,  had  done  more 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  than 
all  the  sums  of  money  expended  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  furnishing  them  with  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  annual  distributions  of 
dothing. 

In  1829,  we  find  the  Cherokees  possessed  of 
a  regnlariv  organised  civil  government,  and  of 
a  wntten  language,  unlike  any  other  ^at  ever 
existed,  and  yet  complete,  bv  the  use  of  which 
adults  oonld  learn  to  read  their  native  tongue 
in  ten,  five,  and  even  three  days ;  and  this  lan- 
guage the  invention  of  an  uninstructed  Cher- 
okee 1  For  a  considerabie  time  this  mission 
had  attracted  special  attention,  both  because 
it  was  the  first  mission  of  the  Board  to  the 
American  Indian,  and  because  of  the  success 
which  had  attended  It  But  now  the  eves  of 
America  and  of  many  people  in  Europe  be^n 
to  be  directed  with  new  interest  to  this  tnbe, 
on  account  of  the  measures  whldi  were  in 
contemplatton  for  their  removal  The  Chero- 
kees thSmsehres  began  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
anxiety  l^t  Ihey  should  be  driven  from  the 
lands  received  from  their  ftitthers,  and  con- 
strained to  migrate  to  a  coontrf  for  which 
they  had  no  attachment,  and  triiidi,  in  their 
view,  would  be  only  a  resting-place  for  a  few 
years,  when  they  wodd  be  again  driven  ofl, 
dfamersed,  and  destroyed. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  nation  was 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  useful  and  vahed 
men,  Mr.  David  Brown.  He  became  pious  in 
1820,  flPcquired  his  edueation  at  the  north,  and 
traveled  nmdi  in  the  United  States,  receiving 
everywhere  the  esteem  and  alfectSen  of  tho 

ale.  He  had  been  much  eng^ed  in  public 
less,  but  fltt  the  time  of  his  last  iUoess  was 
stu^Dgwitii  a  view  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
He  was  the  fifth  member  of  the  same  femily 
who  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

In  1890,  we  find  the  Cherokee  nadon  in  an 
increasingly  troubled  and  distracted  state     A 
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treaty  for  their  removal  had  already  been 
formed  between  the  United  States  government 
and  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  in  opposition, 
however,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Chero- 
kees.    The  sobject  was  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  of  uie  nation,  and  it 
seemed  a  fittmg  time  for  the  secretaries  to  re- 
cord publicly  tneir  views  of  the  subject,  as  it 
related  to  the  Cherokees;  and  accordingly, 
in  their  report  of  this  year,  they  said,  *^  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  some  questions  relat- 
ing to  this  matter,  the  following  points  are 
indisputable,  viz-i  that  treaties  in  existence 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
nation  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Cher- 
okee territorv  and  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  words  in  which  these  engage- 
ments are  expressed  are  perfectly  plain,  not 
admitting  of  doubt  or  cavU ;  and  that  these 
words  express  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parties  at  the  time,  and  what  was  under- 
stooa  to  be  the  meaning  by  both  parties  for 
more  than  forty  years.    It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  Cherokees  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  leave  it.    Tlie  few  who 
have  consented  to  emigrate,  have  done  so  from 
the  apprehension  that  all  would  be  compelled 
to  remove,  and  that  those  who  remained  lon- 
gest would  be  in  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances."   In  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Worcester  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Cherokees  in  civilization, 
and  their  feelings  with  regard  to  a  removal, 
and  addressed  it  to  a  member  of  the  Cherokee 
deputation  at  Washington.    It  was  printed  by 
the  Senate,  and  appended  to  a  report  from  tlie 
War  Department.  It  gave  a  ft^ir  and  candid  ac- 
count of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  mav  be  found  in  the  Herald  of  May,  1830. 
Amid  all  these  disturbances,  public  religious 
meetings  were  held  at  all  the  stations  as  usual, 
and  the  schools  and  printing-press  were  kept 
in  operation.     At  the    braining  of  1831 
there  were  eight  churches,  embnecing  in  all 
219   members,  at  the  stations   occupied    by 
this  mission,  of  whom  167  were  Cherokees, 
and  the  remainder  were  of  African  descent, 
or  white  persons  residlus^  in  the  nation.    The 
number  of  scholars  in  aU  the  schools  was  150, 
which  was  less  than  usual,  the  school  at  Brain* 
erd  having  been  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
their  school-house.   A  Cherokee  Sunday-school 
Union  had  been    organized,  embracing   six 
ichools,  eight   teachers,   and    113   scholars. 
During  the  year,  the  mission  had  also  printed 
1,400    copies    of   the  Cherokee  hymn-book, 
1,000  copies  of  the  Qospei  of  Matthew,  and 
3,000  copies  of  a  tract  of  twelve  pages,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    These  had  all  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  assisted  by  Ellas  Boudinot, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  a  well- 
condncted  and  useful  paper,  called  the  ''  Cher- 
okee Fhcenix." 


At  the  period  jnBt  named,  fourteen  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  tho 
secretaries  could  say,  "  ^rh«  maas  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  then:  dress,  howeB,  furniture,  agricultu- 
ral   implementa,  manner  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  raising  stock,  providing  for  their  families, 
and  in  their  estimate  of  tlM  value  of  an  edu- 
cation, will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whites  in  the   surrounding  settlements. 
The  mass  of  the  people  have  externally  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.    Intemperance, 
the  bane  of  the  Indian  as  well,  as  the  white 
man,  has  been  checked ;  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tion rigorously  ezclade  intoxicating  liquors 
from  all  public  assemblies ;  and  numerous  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  lemperanoe  havo 
been  organised."    But  in  spite  of  these  im- 
provements   and  thege  laws,  the  secretaries 
were  obliged  to  add,  in  their  report  for  1831, 
that "  the  nation  has  been  made  to  experience 
nearly  all  the  political  and  domestic  evib  wiUi 
which,  for  two  or  three  years,  they  had  been 
threatened.  Their  government  has  been  nearly 
prostrated;  their  council  has  been  forbidden 
to  assemble ;  their  laws  have  been  declared 
null  and  void,  and  their  magistrates  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  enforcing  them ; 
intoxicating  liquors  have  been  introduced  with- 
out restraint ;  their  country  has  been  traversed 
bv  armed  troops ;   their  property  has  been 
plundered,  their,  persons  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed ;  the  land  which  they  know  is  theirs  oy  im- 
memorial possession,  and  which  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  numerous  and  perfectly  ex- 
plicit treaties,  has  been  claimed  by  others,  and 
surveyed,  and  they  themaelves  threatened  with 
immediate  ejectment    These  and  other  vexa- 
tions and  sufferings  to  ^hicb  they  have  been 
subjected,  have  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety 
and  alarm."    In  this  condition  of  discourage- 
ment,*and  almost  of  despair,  some,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness 
and  intemperance,  and  ceased  to  cultivate  fields 
and  erect  buildings,  not  knowing  who  should 
possess  them.    The  future  was  all  dark,  for  if 
they  could  not  hold  their  present  country  thej 
could  be  secure  of  no  resting-place,  however  it 
might  be  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties. 
The  Board  had  already  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  this  subject,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  Cornelius.   It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
but  was  not  known  to  produce  any  important 
results. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrassments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mission,  and  the  dis- 
tresses caused  to  the  Cherokees,  the  missiona- 
ries themselves  began,  in  1831,  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
missionaries  at  Carmel,  Hightower,  Haweis, 
and  New  Kchota,  the  four  stations  lying  within 
the  territory  claimed  by  Qeorgia,  were  served 
with  copies  of  a  law,  then  just  passed,  declar- 
ing, in  substance,  that  all  white  men  found 
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within  the  State  after  the  first  of  the  following 
March,  without  having  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the   State,  woald  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  foar  years.    But  there  were 
important  and  obvious  reasons  why  the  mis- 
sionaries should  not  abandon  the  field ;  and 
they  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oath  with- 
out an   admission  that  Gtorgia  was  right 
They  therefore  concluded  to  remain  at  their 
posts   and   abide   the  consequences.     They 
were  unmolested  till  the  I2th  of  March,  when 
a  detachment  of  the  G^rgia  guard,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  armed  and  mounted  men, 
proceeded  to  each  of  the  four  stations  named, 
and  arrested  three  of  the  missionaries,  viz., 
Messrs.  Proctor,  Worcester,  and  Thompson. 
I'he  fourth,  Mr.  Buttrick,  was  absent    Thev 
were  taken  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  guard, 
where    they   employed    legal   counsel,   and 
were  set  free  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Gwinnet  county,  on  the  ground  tliat 
they  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  Uult^ 
States  government,  and  were  in  such  a  sense 
its  agents  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  did  not 
apply  to  them.    They  therefore  returned  to 
their  stations,  anticipating  no  further  troubles 
of  this  nature. 

A  correspondence  was  now  held  between  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  president^  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  missionaries  as  being  in  any  sense  agents 
of  the  government.  Upon  this  the  mission- 
aries received  letters,  informing  them  of  their 
exposure,  and  giving  them  ten  days  to  remove 
out  of  the  State  or  take  the  required  oath. 
Messrs.  Buttrick,  Proctor  and  Thompson 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  with  their  fa- 
milies. Dr.  Butler  was  arrested,  but  released 
on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  u^on  a 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  himself  up  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  continued 
to  visit  his  station  at  Hi^htower,  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  treated  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  Though  seriously  ill,  and  offering  to 
furnish  himself  a  horse,  he  was  ooropelled  to 
walk,  and  when  he  could  walk  no  longer  he 
was  thrust  into  a  most  offensive  and  uncomfort- 
able wagon.  At  one  time  he  was  chaiued. 
Aifter  being  locked  up  in  jail  awhile  he  was 
dismissed,  and  told  to  go  where  he  pleased,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  his  return.  A 
month  later,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler 
were  again  arrested,  and  subjected  to  cruelties 
and  indignities  such  as  savages  themselves 
would  scarcely  inflict  upon  their  captives.  The 
shocking  and  painful  details  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  military,  both 
on  the  march  and  in  the  filthy  and  wretched 
prison  into  which  they  were  thrust^  are  given 
at  length  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter, and  published  in  the  annual  report  for 
1831.  They  were  finally  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military,  and  released,  on  giving 


bonds  to  appear  at  the  superior  court  of  Gwin- 
net county,  in  September.  On  the  25th  o/ 
that  month  they  were  tried,  and  Mr.  Worces- 
ter  and  Dr.  Butler,  with  eight  other  white 
m^n,  one  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis. 
copal  church,  were  sentenced  to  four  years 
•hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.  On  arriying 
at  the  door  of  the  prison  tney  were  all  of^ 
fered  a  pardon  and  release,  on  condition  of 
their  removing  from  the  State,  or  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  Georgia, 
and  all  but  two  of  them  accepted  of  these 
humiliating  terms.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
Butler,  believing  that  obedience  to  such  laws 
would  be  treason  against  God,  conceded  no- 
thing, and  were  committed  to  the  penitentiary. 

Measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  matkr 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  writ  of  error  having  been  grant- 
ed by  the  justices  of  that  court,  the  case  was 
brought  up  and  ably  argued,  in  February  1832, 
bv  Messrs.  Wirt  and  Sergeant  in  behalf  of  the 
plain tifi&  in  error,  llie  decision  was  pro- 
nounced by  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  on  the  3d 
of  the  following  March.  Tt  reviewed  the 
whole  subject  of  Indian  titles,  the  treaties 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  recent  laws  of  Georgia,  which  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  Chero- 
kee country,  and  these  laws  were  pronounced 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  treaties,  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  man- 
date of  the  Court  was  immediately  issued, 
reversing  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Georjjia,  and  ordering  that 
all  proceedings  on  the  indictment  against  the 
prisoners  do  forever  ce^se,and  that  the  prisoners 
be,  and  hereby  are  dishiissed  therefrom. 

But  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  refused 
to  obey  the  mandate,  or  to  discharj^e  the  pris- 
oners. A  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  praying  him  to  interpose  his 
authority  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  the 
Court  UpQU  consultation,  however,  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  present  the  memorial ; 
neither  was  it  thought  advisable  to  prosecute 
the  case  by  a  second  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court ;  for  it  was  well  understood,  that  though 
that  Court  would  sustain  its  own  decision,  the 
President,  (Andrew  Jackson)  was  not  inclined 
to  enforce  it,  and  therefore  the  result  would  be 
doubtful.  Further,  the  missionaries  had  the 
assurance  of  an  unconditional  release,  provi- 
ded they  would  desist  from  the  attempt  to 
obtain  that  release  by  a  military  enforccmeut 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
assurance  came  not  from  any  solicitations  on 
their  part.  They  made  "  no  solicitation,  no 
overture,  no  compromise  "  But  they  were  often 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  persons  m  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  to  desist 
from  the  prosecution,  and  assurea  that  if  they 
did  so,  they  should  not  long  remain  in  prison- 
Even  after  they  had  given  notice,  as  they  did  at 
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one  time,  of  their  intention  to  move  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  further  process,  they  were  waited  up- 
on by  two  members  elect  of  Congress,  whose 
names  are  given,  and  told  officially ,  that  they  had 
conversed  with  the  Governor  on  the  subjdbt, 
and  knew  his  views,  and  that  they  might 
regard  it  as  certain,  if  they  withdrew  the  sait, 
that  they  would  be  discharged  without  any 
concession,  or  condition,  or  even  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Governor.  These  repeated  pledges 
induced  the  prisoners,  by  their  counsel,  to  drop 
all  further  proceedings,  and  on  the  14th  of 
Janoarv,  18o3,  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary 
receivea  a  proclamation  from  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  airecting  him  to  set  Messrs.  Wor- 
cester and  Butler  at  liberty.  This  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  forthwith,  and  discharged 
them.  They  immediately  returned  to  the  sta- 
tioDS  which  they  had  respectively  occupied  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  resumed  their  mis- 
sionary labors. 

The  reasons  which  determined  the  conduct 
of  these  brethren  from  first  to  last,  were  sta- 
ted by  them  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
for  1833.  In  the  same  report  may  be  found 
the  decision  and  mandate  of  the  Suj)reme 
Court ;  the  reply  of  the  Court  of  Georgia ; 
the  memorial  of  the  Board,  praying  for  the 
protection  of  the  missionaries,  and  several 
other  important  documents  relating  to  this 
subject. 

During  the  year  and  four  months  that 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  in  prison, 
they  .were  permitted  daily  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  pray  with  the  prisoners  confined  m 
the  same  ouilding ;  and  during  the  last  six 
months  or  more,  Mr.  Worcester  preached  once 
every  Sabbath  to  all  the  prisoners.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  s6vakencd,  and  many,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  savingly  benefitted. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  dwell  upon 
stich  facts  as  have  been  recorded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
they  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like 
ours,  and  in  an  enlightened  Christian  State. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  missionaries  should 
occasionally  fare  thus  at  the  hands  of  benight- 
ed Brahmins,  or  proud  Mussulmans,  but  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  within  25  years, 
they  should  have  been  dragged  from  their 
fields  of  labor  by  an  armed  soldiery,  and  treatr 
ed  like  felons;  under  laws,  too,  enacted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  extinguishing  Indian 
claims,  and  getting  possession  of  their  lands, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  of|  the  Constitution, 
and  all  this  persisted  in  against  the  decision 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  — 
this  is  surprising  and  deeply  humiliating ;  and 
it  forms  a  chapter  in  our  country's  history, 
which,  for  naked  injustice,  mercenary  aims, 
and  bold  contempt  of  national  faith  and  honor, 
is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of  the  public 
wrongs  and  oppressions  laid  to  her  charge. 

During  the  period  of  these  troubles  there 
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was  no  regular  instruction  at  the  four  stations 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  at  the  other 
stations  the  work  was  prosecuted  under  great 
disadvantages.  Previous  to  the  release  of 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  the  whole  Chero* 
kee  country,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Georgia,  had  been  surveved  and  divided  into 
lots  of  140  acres  each,  and  distributed  by  lot 
tery  among  the  citizens  of  that  State.  The 
laws  of  Georgia  had  begun  to  be  enforced, 
counties  had  been  organist,  courts  held,  and 
magistrates  and  civil  officers  appointed.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Cherokces  were  divi- 
ded on  the  question  of  ceding  their  lands  by 
treaty  to  the  United  States ;  but  whether  they 
did  so  or  not,  it  had  become  evident  to  all  that 
they  must  remove,  either  peaceably  or  under 
a  despotism  which  they  could  not  resist  In 
the  beginning  of  1834,  the  number  of  white 
settlers  on  the  Indian  lands  was  estimated  to 
outnumber  the  Indians  themselves,  and  no  art 
was  left  untried  by  the  whites  to  draw  them 
into  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  debauch- 
ery. The  depression  of  morals  was  deplorable, 
and  yet  not  so  general  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected.  Most  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
nation  manifested  much  firmness  and  dignity 
of  character,  and  remained  the  steadfast  friencit 
of  the  mission,  and  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  these  people. 

After  repeated  negotiations  and  conferences 
between  the  Indians  and  the  government  at 
Washington,  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  here,  a  treaty  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  Dec.  1835,  by  which  the  Cherokees 
ceded  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied,  and  consented  to  be  removed  to  a 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  within  two 
years.  For  their  kinds,  improvements,  build- 
mgs,  j&c,  they  were  to  receive  9500,000,  ^nd 
((650,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  re- 
moval, and  of  sustaining  tnem  one  year  aftc^ 
their  arrival  at  their  new  homes.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  a 
party  or  section  of  the  Indians,  and  against  it 
Mr.  Boss  and  his  friends  protested  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  as  being  unsatisfactory 
in  its  provisions,  made  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  nation,  and  with  persons  wholly  unau- 
thorized to  transact  such  business.  All  at- 
tempts to  annul  or  improve  it,  however,  failed, 
and  nothing  remuned  but  its  rigid  enforce* 
ment. 

The  time  allowed  the  Indians  to  remain  ex- 
pired on  the  23d  of  May,  1838,  and  immedi- 
ately af^r  that  day  the  military  commenced 
their  operations.  Families  were  taken  from 
their  houses  and  farms,  leaving  their  furniture, 
fields  and  fiocks  as  they  were,  unprotected,  to 
be  possessed  by  they  knew  not  whom,  and  were 
marched  under  strong  guards  to  camps  selected 
to  be  their  starting  places  for  a  distant,  and 
to  them  a  strange  land.  In  June  nearly  the 
whole  tribe  had  bc«n  taken  from  their  houses 
to  the  camps,  and  some  thousands  were  started 
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Abenaquis^—Thaa  band  of  Indians  is  settled 
at  St  Francis,  in  Liower  Canada,  on  the  sonth 
side  of  Lake  St.  Peters,  about  60  miles  below 
Montreal.  Their  missionary  and  teacher,  P& 
ter  Paul  Osnnkhirhine,  is  a  native  of  this 
tribe,  and  received  a  good  English  education 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he  became  hopefully 

Eious.  He  afterwards  returned  home,  with  the 
ope  of  doing  good  to  his  people.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  teach  them  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  prepared  an  elementary  book  in 
their  own  mngua^  embracing  a  translation 
of  passages  of  Scnpture,  and  some  other  useful 
pieces.  This  book,  with  a  small  religious 
tract,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  ^oard 
in  1830.  With  these  he  returned  again  to  his 
people,  and  having  obtained  the  appointment 
of  schoolmaster  m>m  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, he  opened  a  school,  at  the  same  time 
holding  m^tings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  endea- 
voring, in  other  ways,  to  enlighten  their  be- 
nighted minds.  Many  children  and  youth  at- 
tended his  school,  and  even  eom^  adults  learned 
to  read  his  books.  Some  who  listened  to  his 
religious  instructions  became  serious  and  hope- 
fully pious.  This  awakened  the  opposition  of 
the  papists,  who  complained  of  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment, for  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
the  Indians,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings,  or  in  any  manner  to  meddle  with 
their  religious  concerns.  With  this  injunc- 
tion he  could  not  conscientiously  comply,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  much  persecuted,  and  de- 
prived of  his  salarv  from  the  government  He 
then  applied  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
for  sucn  an  annual  allowance  as  would  furnish 
him  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  enable  him 
to  continue  his  labors  among  his  people.  This 
was  panted,  and  he  has  persevered  m  his  self- 
denying  and  important  work  to  the  present 
time. 

Osunkhirhine  was  licensed  topreach  in  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  by  the  Champlain  Presbytery,  and 
in  the  following  June,  he  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  to  his  native  tribe.  Upon  tibis,  Uie 
opposition  of  the  papal  community  was  much 
embittered,  and  efforts  were  made  to  get  him 
removed  from  the  reservation,  but  the  governor 
refused  to  interfere.  When  he  commenced  his 
labors,  the  whole  tribe  were  ignorant  and 
bigoted  papists.  In  1837,  more  than  30  per- 
sons attended  his  preadiing,  all  of  whom  bad 
renounced  the  Romish  church,  in  spite  of  the 
most  bitter  persecution.  From  five  to  twenty 
children  were  gathered  into  a  school,  accord- 
ing as  the  people  were  ii  home  or  on  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  three  persons,  including 
the  wife  of  Osunkhirhine,  had  joined  the  Pro- 
testant church.  In  1840,  the  church  members 
had  increased  to  27,  and  a  prosperous  school 
of  23  pupils  was  in  operation. 

In  the  winter  of  1841,  President  Lord,  of 

Dartmouth  College,  visited  Osunkhirhine  at 

Bt  Francis,  and  in  a  subsequent  statement,  he 

emark  sd :  "  The  chnrch  now  consists  of  29 


members,  out  of  300  semis,  the  number  of  the 
tribe  now  resident  at  St  Francis.  Osonkhir- 
hine's  labors  are  steady,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  people.  His  wife,  a  foil- 
blooded  Indian,  is  remarkablv  interestiag—t 
model.  I  beg  to  commend  the  mission.  Its 
importance,  I  think,  cannot  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated. Its  relation  to  the  French  popnla- 
tion  gives  it  its  greatest  importance.  Ihere 
is  hardly  any  other  light  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  The  despised  ohurch  at  St 
Francis  is  his  witness  along  the  great  river." 

In  1843,  it  was  reported :  **  Five  Indiana 
have  been  received  to  the  church  oif  profession 
during  Hie  last  year,  and  the  whole  number 
received  since  Mr.  Osunkhirhine  commenced 
his  labors,  is  46, 41  of  whom  still  survive,  and 
are  members  in  good  standing.  The  papal 
priests  are  active,  as  heretofore,  in  opposing 
the  progress  of  spiritual  religion  amomr  the 
Indians."  In  1845  it  was  recorded :  «  Sixty- 
six  Indians,  all  converted  from  Romanism,  and 
hopefhlly  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  have 
been  received  to  the  church."  The  opposition 
of  the  papd  priests  availed  little.  In  1846  it 
was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  300  com- 
posing the  Abenaouis  tribe,  had  become  Pro- 
testants, through  the  labors  of  this  judicious 
and  devoted  native  missionary. 

In  June,  1851,  Mr.  Treat,  one  of  the  Bccre- 
taries  of  the  Board,  was  directed  to  visit  the 
Abenaquis  tribe,  which  he  found  composin? 
"  an  irregularly-built  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  St  Francis,  four  miles  from  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  population  of  the  tribe  is 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  in  their  general 
appearance  and  habits  of  life,  they  compare 
well  with  the  Canadians  around  them.  Mr- 
Osunkhirhine  has  a  plain  but  comfortable 
church,  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board,  in  which  he  holds  three  services  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  three  meetings  during  the  week. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  misBion  is 
to  January,  1854.  The  missionaiT  continue 
to  labor  with  his  usual  fidelity,  having  been  at 
his  post  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  thougn 
contending  still  against  papal  influence,  ana 
often  tried  by  the  delinquency  of  the  convert^ 
he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continuance 
and  usefulness. 

Paimos.— The  Pawnee  tribe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  among  tbem,  i 
1835,  was  divided  into  four  bands ;  Fawna 
ROTublicans,  Pawnee  Peeks,  Pawn^  I^«P^ 
and  Grand  Pawnees,— amounting  «»  ^^^ 
between  6,000  and  7,000  persons.  Tnev^^ 
pied  an  extensive  territory  on  !><>*"  .^^lo. 
the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraska.  Th^f^jW 
sionary  company  consisted  of  Rev.  ^^^[jl^ 
bar,  missionary,  Benedict  Satterlce,  WJ^^^^ 

and  catechist,  and  Samuel  AUia,  "S^^^^i. 
Owing  to  the  wandering  habits  of  J"^  *,  jq 
ans,  little  could  be  done  for  several  7^ 
the  way  of  systematic  labor.    Their  hea^^ 
ters  were  at  Bellevue,  the  seat  of  the  go 
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BMnt  agenc^y  and  MesBra.  Danbar  and  Satter- 
lee  generaii^  accompanied  large  bands  of  In- 
dians in  their  long  Hunting  excursions,  with  a 
view  both  to  acquire  the  language  and  to  nve 
instruction,  as  opportunity  was  afforded.  Mr. 
Satterlee  died  on  one  of  uiese  tours,  in  a  some- 
what n^terious  manner. 

In  1840,  these  four  bands  appeared  strongly 
inclined  to  abandon  the  hunter  life,  and  settle 
in  villages  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  The 
tract  of  country  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
located  on  Council  and  Plumb  creeks,  on  the 
north  side  of  Loup  Fork,  which  empties  into 
Platte  river.  To  this  place  the  missionary 
families  removed  in  the  spring  of  1841.  The 
government,  agreeably  to  certain  treaty  pro- 
visions, had  furnishea  the  Indians  with  large 
nnmbers  of  oxen,  plows,  &c.,  and  they  had 
begun  to  plow  and  sow  their  farms  with 
great  zeal  and  satisfaction. 

In  this  early  stage  of  their  progress  they 
were  destined  to  a  terrible  onset  from  a  neigh- 
boring hostUe  tribe.  Early  on  a  mommg  in 
June,  1843,  a  strong  party  of  Sioux  came  upon 
one  ofUhe  Pawnee  villages  by  surprise,  wnen 
a  course  of  fighting  and  plunder  ensued  which 
lasted  till  mid-day,  and  resulted  in  killing  67 
Pawnees,  wounding  twenty  others,  seizing^OO 
horses,  and  burning  20  out  of  41  lodges  of 
which  the  vilhige  was  composed.  The  value 
of  property  lost  was  estimated  at  S8,000  or 
$10,000.  The  Indians  of  this  vilb^e  were 
scattered  among  the  other  bands,  being  fearful 
of  another  attack  should  they  attempt  to  re- 
build the  vilUge ;  and  in  all  the  villages  agri- 
cultural labor  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  con- 
stant fear  of  hostile  tribes.  Meanwhile  the 
missionary  brethren  and  sisters^  amid  many 
agitating  scenes,  prosecuted  their  labors  with 
patience  and  hope ;  and  especially  had  the^, 
m  1846,  accompbshed  an  important  work,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  the 
Pawnee  language. 

In  1847  the  missionaries,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  assaults  made  upon  the  Pawnees,  and 
the  danger  to  which  their  own  lives  were  ex- 
posed, withdrew  from  the  field,  and  the  mission 
has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Oregon  Indiaru. — After  several  exploring 
expeditions  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 
« Rocky  Mountains,  the  Board  entered  upon  a 
mission  there  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Their 
attention  was  directed  to  three  tribes,  embrac- 
ing the  Kayuses,  among  whom  was  the  Waii« 
latpu  station ;  the  Nez  Perscs,  among  whom 
were  the  Clear  Water  and  Komiah  stations  ; 
and  the  Flat  Heads,  in  whose  neighborhood 
was  the  Tshimakain  station.  These  stations 
were  provided  with  suitable  laborers,  so  that 
in  1840  the  whole  force  consisted  of  four  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  two  male  and  six  fe- 
male assistants.  The^  were  not  only  kindly 
received,  but  the  Indians  showed  the  utmost 
eagerness  to  receive  instruction ;  and  other 
tribes,  hearing  that  teachers  had  come  into  the 


country,  sent  pressing  meBaages  reauestiiig  tha^ 
one  or  more  might  be  sent  to  awell  among 
them. 

The  three  tribes  above  named  were  anxious 
also  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  hundreds  of 
families  setUed  near  the  mission  stations,  and 
cultivated  the  eround  so  assiduously  that  in  fe 
little  time  they  nad  produced  enougn  for  their 
comfortable  subsistence.  Their  desire  for  re- 
ligious instruction  exceeded  anything  ever  bo» 
fore  met  with  amonff  the  North  Ajnerican  In- 
dians. '*  Among  tine  Nez  Perses,"  says  the 
report  for  1840,  *'the  congregation  had  iz^ 
creased  from  such  a  number  as  could  be  accom- 
modated in  a  small  school  house,  to  between 
one  and  two  thousand,  many  coming  from  the 
adjacent  bands.  Ail  seemed  eager  for  religious 
instruction,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  working  on  the  hearts  of  many. 
As  many  as  2,000  made  a  public  confession  of 
sin,  and  promised  to  serve  God.  Doubtless 
many  did  this  with  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
what  was  involved  in  it,  though  not  a  few 
were  thought  to  give  evidence  of  saving  con- 
version." A  similar  religious  interest  was 
manifested  among  the  Kayuses. 

About  this  time  the  mission  received,  as  a 
donation  from  the  Sandwich  Island  churches, 
a  small  printing-press,  with  the  requisite  type 
and  furniture,  with  paper,  &c.,  all  estimated  at 
about  $450.  From  the  same  source  they  re- 
ceived the  year  before  $80  in  money,  and  ten 
bushels  of  salt.  The  press  was  immediately 
set  up  at  Clear  Water,  and  employed  to  print 
an  elementary  school  book  of  twenty  pages. 
The  Indians  were  highly  gratified  with  a  book 
in  their  own  language,  and  new  interest  was 
found  to  be  imparted  to  the  schools.  In  1841 
a  second  book  was  prepared  and  printed  in  the 
Nez  Perses  language,  and  800  copies  printed, 
making  41,600  pages.  A  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill  were  also  put  in  operation  at  Clear  Water, 
and  a  grain  mill  at  Waiilatpu,  all  of  which 
afforded  valuable  aid  to  the  fission  families, 
and  encouraged  a  settled  life  among  the  In- 
dians. 

For  the  three  or  four  succeeding  years  the 
mission  was  attended  with  great  apparent  suc- 
cess, not,  however,  without  some  serious  defeo- 
tions  among  the  Indians,  and  at  times  abusive 
treatment  from  the  younger  and  more  savage 
portion  of  the  tribes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  however,  a  scene  oc 
curred  at  the  Waiilatpu  station,  among  Uic 
Kayuses,  of  the  most  tragical  and  distressing 
character.  Owing  to  the  prevalenco  and  ex- 
treme fJEktality  of  the  measles  and  dysentery,  a 
portion  of  the  Indians  became  jealous  of  the 
missionaries,  and  especially  of  br.  Whitman, 
who  was  stationed  at  Waiilatpu,  supposing 
that  if  they  would  they  might  use  their  super* 
natural  powers  to  stay  the  dreadful  malady. 
Some  even  pretended  that  Dr.  W.  was  giving 
them  poison,  in  order  to  destroy  their  lives. 
They  tnerefore  determined  on  revenge,  and  oi 
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the  29th  of  Nov.,  1847,  they  fell  upoD  the 
Waiilatpu  stationi  and  most  crnelly  massacred 
Dr.  WhitmaD,  his  wife,  and  twelve  other  per- 
sons. Of  the  latter,  several  were  emigrants 
from  the  States,  and  one  was  an  assistant  mis- 
sionary. The  details  of  this  tragical  affair 
are  of  a  most  heart-rendine^  nature.  They  are 
fully  given  in  the  "  Herald  "  for  July,  1848,.by 
Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  the  missionaries,  with  an 
account  of  his  own  wonderful  escape.  About 
fifty  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  and 
held  as  captives,  were  redeemed  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Ogden,  chief  factor  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  after  having  suffered  every 
abuse  and  indignity  for  nearly  a  month. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cause  for 
this  outrage,  it  was  believed  to  have  been  pro- 
moted in  some  measure  by  the  Romish  priests, 
from  St.  Louis,  who  had  come  into  that  region, 
and  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  several  children 
of  the  murderers  were  baptized  by  one  of  these 
priests,  while  yet  the  hands  of  their  parents 
were  wet  with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  It 
was  also  known  that  the  Catholic  priest  last 
named  was  in  the  company  of  an  Indian  who  was 
purging  Mr.  Spalding  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
with  a  view  to  murder  him.  From  these  and 
other  circumstance&^t  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  and  agency  of  Romish  priests 
to  this  scene — one  of  the  most  savage  and  ap- 
paling  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  annals  of  mis- 
sionary adventure. 

Witliin  a  short  time  after  the  massacre,  all 
the  stations  were  abandoned,  it  not  being  con- 
sidered safe  for  the  mission  families  to  remain. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  continued  to  labor 
in  Oregon,  among  the  whites,  but  no  mission 
has  since  been  attempted  among  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Indians  in  New  York, — ^The  Indians  in  New 
York  are  remnants  of  the  "  Six  Tribes,"  and 
reside  at  the  four  following  places,  viz. :  Tusca- 
rora,  about  4  miles  east  of  Niagara  river ; 
Seneca,  4  miles  from  Buffalo  ;  Cattaraugus,  30 
miles  south  of  Buffalo,  and  Alleghany,  also  in 
western  New  York.    The  missions  at  these 

S laces  were  transferred  by  the  United  Foreign 
[issionary  Society  to  the  Board,  in  1826. 
In  1827,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  young  man  from 
Maine,  entered  upon  his  labors  among  the  Tus- 
caroras,  where  he  found  a  population  of  240 
Indians,  a  church  of  15  members ;  a  mission 
house  and  farm  worth  $1,800,  and  a  school, 
which  he  immediately  re-organized,  with  30 
scholars.  In  1831,  a  revival  of  religion  was 
enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  the  cbur'^h  was  in- 
creased to  56  members.  At  this  period  for 
the  first  time,  the  sanctity  and  obligations  of 
the  marriage  relation  were  acknowuKlged  bv 
these  Indians,  and  21  children  were  baptized. 
The  people  also  began  more  strictly  to  regard 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  more  temperate  and 
industrious. 


At  Seneca,  a  boarding-school  was  in  opcn- 
tion,  which,  in  1828,  embraced  70  pupils ;  also 
a  church  of  49  members.  In  1829,  a  new 
house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  the  money  for 
which,  —  $1,700,  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
chiefe  and  voung  men  of  the  tribe.  During 
this  year,  also,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  about  thirty  hymns  were 
printed  in  the  Seneca  language.  A  revival  of 
religion  was  enjoyed  at  this  station  in  1831. 

At  Cattaraugus,  there  was  special  attention 
to  religion  in  1827,  and  a  church  of  12  mem- 
bers was  organized.  For  several  subsequent 
years  there  was  much  attention  to  religion  at 
this  place. 

The  station  at  Alleghany  had  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a  teacher  several  years,  out  had 
been  without  a  missionary  till  1829,  when  Mr. 
William  Hall  was  ordained  to  that  work. 

In  1843,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  resid- 
ing in  Western  New  York,  was  estimated  at 
3,000,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Sene- 
cas,  and  the  remainder  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  remnants  of 
the  once  powerful  Six  Nations.  They  occu- 
pied five  reservations,  embracing  about  110,000 
acres.  A  treaty  had,  a  little  bKefore  this,  been 
concluded,  by  which  a  portion  of  their  landa 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  this  sub- 
ject caused  much  complaint  and  trouble. 

The  whole  number  of  church  members  at 
this  time  was  234,  of  whom  49  were  at  Tusca- 
rora,  20  at  Seneca,  51  at  Cattaraugus,  and 
114  at  Alleghany.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  at  these  stations  was  estimated  at 
200.  The  mission  press  at  Seneca  was  em- 
ployed in  printing  various  small  works,  and  in 
1845,  more  than  52,000  pages  were  executed. 
In  respect  to  agriculture  and  tl>e  comforts  of 
life,  great  good  had  been  effected  among  the 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  missionaries  reported 
in  1848,  *' three  times  as  much  productive 
labor  as  there  was  in  1832,  and  five  times  as 
much  provision  obtained." 

Of  late  ^ears  some  changes  have  occurred, 
and  the  mission  has  been  reported  under  two 
separate  heads,  viz.,  the  Seneca  mission,  and 
the  Tuscarora  mission,  llie  Seneca  mission 
has  4  stations,  4  missionaries,  15  female  as- 
sistant missionaries,  and  one  native  assistant 
In  the  two  churches  there  are  169  members, 
and  in  the  10  schools  there  are  310  pupils. 

The  Tuscarora  mission  has  one  station,  one 
out-station,  one  missionary,  four  female  assist- 
ant missionaries,  and  two  native  helpers.  The 
church  has  96  members ;  and  the  schools,  ot 
which  there  are  two,  have  70  scholars. 

Under  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  these 
Indians  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization, and,  in  respect  to  industrial,  social, 
and  moral  habits,  tney  show  a  degree  of  im- 
provement rarely  excelled  by  those  who  have 
oeen  raised  from  a  savage  state. 

Moravian  Missions  to  North  Amkricau 
Indians. — ^The  labors  of  the  Moravian  breth 
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ren  among  the  lodlana  of  North  America  were 
commenced  as  early  as  1735.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  Creek  nation,  but  their 
labors  were  soon  interrupted  by  hostilities  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Spaniards.  Subse- 
qaently,  during  the  18th  century,  they  estab- 
lished missions  at  various  points  in  the  south- 
ern and  middle  States,  ana  they  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Indians  embracing  the 
truth,  and  even  of  witnessing  some  signal  tri- 
umphs of  the  Gospel ;  but  they  were  freauent- 
)y  compelled  to  abandon  interesting  fielos,  by 
hostilities  among  neighboring  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  adverse  events  of  the  English  and 
French  war,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
To  follow  them  in  the  varied  results  of  their 
labors  through  this  long  period,  would  require 
more  space  tnan  can  be  allowed  in  the  present 
work. 

Within  the  present  century  the  Moravians 
have  had  missions  among  the  Delawares,  the 
Ghippeways,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and 
some  smaller  tribes,  whom  they  have  followed 
in  their  voluntary  or  forced  removals,  quit- 
ting their  posts  only  when  their  continued 
labors  became  fruitless  or  impossible. 

At  the  present  time  their  missions  are  con- 
fined to  two  tribes :  the  Delawares,  on  the 
Kansas  river,  where  they  have  more  than  350 
Indians  under  religious  instruction,  and  the 
Cherokees,  in  their  new  western  home,  where 
they  have  two  stations,  and  about  120  com- 
municants. The  returns  from -these  missions 
are  verv  incomplete,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
give  full  statistics,  or  to  state  what  are  their 
present  prospects  and  means  of  usefulness. 

Church  missionary  Society. — ^The  only 
mis^on  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
had  among  the  North  American  Indians  is 
that  among  the  Esquimaux,  on  Bed  river, 
south  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  north  of  Minne- 
sota. It  was  commenced  in  1822  by  Bev.  J. 
West,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  chaplain, 
on  Bed  river.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
a  school-house  and  church  were  erected,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  towards  bring- 
ing the  Indians  under  instruction.  In  1823 
Bev.  D.  T.  Jones  sailed  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  this  mission,  and  in 
l825  he  was  joined  by  tno  Bev.  W.  Cochran. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  at  this  date  had 
been  such,  that  the  school-house  and  church 
were  too  small,  and  new  and  more  commodious 
ones  were  erected.  In  1832  there  were  3  sta- 
tions, with  each  a  church,  and  a  toted  of  143 
communicants.  The  number  attending  public 
worship  was  800,  and  the  number  gathered 
into  schools  was  330. 

At  the  present  time,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  incomplete  returns,  there 
are  connected  with  the  Bcxl  river  mission  10 
stations,  8  missionaries,  12  assistants,  8  of 
whom  are  natives,  1733  attendants  on  public 
worship,  507  communicants,  22  schools,  and 
724  pupils.    The  missionaries  have  acquired 
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the  Indian  language,  so  as  to  preach  in  it,  and 
they  have  translated  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  church  catechism,  the  marriage 
service,  and  the  communion  and  baptismal 
services.  The  language  of  these  Indians,  de- 
nominated the  Cree  language,  is  said  by  the 
missionaries  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
Greek. 

In  the  department  of  agriculture,  considep- 
able  progress  has  been  made.  The  Indiana 
build  verv  comfortable  houses,  raise  large 
patches  of  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c,,  and 
enjoy  much  of  social  order  and  comfort.  With- 
in a  short  time  Moose  Lake  has  been  occupied 
as  a  station,  under  the  labors  of  a  pious  Indian 
who  reads  the  New  Testament  well,  and  has 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  missionaries. — Bev. 
E.  D.  MooRE. 

Episcopal  Board. — A  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Green  Bay,  by  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  in  1825,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bev.  Mr.  Nash,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  1827.  In  1829,  it  was  renewed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bev.  B.  P.  Codle^ 
by  whom  it  was  continued,  under  many  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties,  till  1837,  when 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  north-western  tribes  of 
Indians  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  unsettled  condition  of  the  tribes 
around  the  mission,  consequent  upon  these 
treaties,  and  their  subsequent  removal,  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission.  The  results 
of  this  mission  are  thus  stated  :  About  270  In- 
dian children  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  school, 
some  of  whom  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.  Some  are  now  adorning  the  doo- 
trine  of  God  our  Saviour  by  a  life  of  consbtent 
piety. 

Some  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this 
mission.  Bishop  Kemper,  accompanied  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Gregory,  embraced  a  number  of  tribes  in 
a  circuit,  in  a  visit  to  the  scattered  members 
of  his  dioc^e;  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1838,  ^e  consecrated  a  church  at  Duck  Creek, 
erected  by  the  Oneidas  with  a  portion  of  tho 
funds  received  from  Government ;  and  in  1839, 
Bev.  Solomon  Davis  had  charge  of  the  church. 
The  department  of  Indian  Missions  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Domestic  Commit- 
tee ;  who  proposed  a  plan  for  an  Indian  dio- 
cese, with  a  missionary  bishop,  and  considera- 
ble efibrt  was  made  to  raise  money  to  endow 
the  bishopric ;  but  as  yet,  the  object  has  not 
been  accomplished.  A  mission  has,  however, 
been  commenced  among  the  Chickasaws,  and 
an  appropriation  has  b^n  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  toward  sustaining  a  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission. 

American  Missionary  Association. — OjHh 
wa  Mission. — This  mission  comprises  four  sta- 
tions, located  at  Bed  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Bells 
Prairie  and  St  Josephs,  Minnesota  Territory  * 
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tin  flnt  three  on  tbe  head  waters  of  the  Hia- 
sisstppi  river,  and  the  last  on  Uie  North  Bed 
river,  where  it  eaters  the  British  poaaesaiona. 
This  is  the  only  miadoo  in  all  that  n^on  or 
eoant^.  Itwas  commenced aQder the patroD- 
age  of  the  Western  Evangelical  Hifflionary 
Societf,  in  1843,  and  afterwards  trana  furred  t^ 
the  American  Missiona^  Associatioo.  The 
Qiibwa  (or  Chippewa;)  Lidians  compose  one 
of  the  largest  tnbea  in  the  United  States,  nam- 
bering  aome  30,000.  The;  are  divided  into 
small  bands  of  &om  200  to  500  aonlsi  the 
bands  each  having  its  owa  home,  huntiDg- 
groaod  and  chief,  all  located  &om  25  to  lOO 
miles  apart 

At  three  of  thme  stations,  boarding-schools 
are  established,  and  the  scholars  are  required 
to  engage  in  some  kind  of  manual  labor  a  por< 
tioa  ofeach  day.  Churches  containing  native 
converts  have  been  formed  at  Bed  I^e  and 
Cass  Lake.  The  other  stations  have  been 
commenced  within  the  last  two  years. 

When  this  mission  commenced,  the  Indians 
had  no  domestic  animals,  except  dogs,  and  do 
agricultural  implements.  They  rused  nothing, 
bat  depended  fur  subsistence  on  hunting  and 
fishing,  wild  rice  and  sngar;  and,  being  in  a 

Cr  coantry  for  game,  they  often  auffi:r^  with 
ger,  and  sometimes  resorted  to  the  ose  of 
human  Sesh  to  Hatisfv  it.  Now  some  of  these 
bands  supply  themselves  abandontly  with  food, 


of  other  banos.  For  this  improrement  iSiej 
are  indebted  to  the  instniction  and  example  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  aid  received  from  them 
in  plowing  their  lands. — Bbv.  Q.  Wsanx. 


Ajuhicui  Imdum  MisstOH  AsaoounoM. — 
This  Bodety,  the  seat  of  whoae  operations  U  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  four  missions,  located 
among  the  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Weaa,  Pianka- 
shaws,  Miamtea,  and  Patawatraiiee ;  with  ais 
statiou  and  eight  out«tations ;  28  miasicKik- 
riea  and  aaaistanta ;  21  churches,  with  1300 
common  icants ;  126  baptisms  during  the  year ; 
and  165  papila  in  achoola.  This  society  reprs- 
seats  a  portion  of  the  Baptist  denomiaatioa  in 
tbe  Boath-wesL 


OEKBaU.  TABDLAB  TIKW. 


Presbyterian  Board 

American  Baptiat  Union 

Methodist  B.  Church  North  and  South 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  .... 

American  Boardf 

American  Missionary  Association     .     . 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Moravians    ' 

American  Indian  Missionary  Association 

Totals   .    .    .    , 


(B«a  An 

NOVA  SCOTIA :  The  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  situated  on  the  eakem  side  of  the 
continent  of  North  America,  between  north 
latitude  43^  26'  and  47°,  and  between  west 
longitude  43°  40'  and  66°  25'.  It  is  one  of 
the  provinces  of  British  North  America,  It 
was  first  colonized  by  tbe  French,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Acadie,  or  Acadia.  It  was  finally 
ceded  by  France  to  Great  Briton  in  1113. 
Its  principal  natural  divisions  are  Nova  Scotia 
Proper  and  Cape  Breton.    Ila  area  is  aboot 


t  SUUitiei  for  1853. 
IDii,p.7»t) 

IB.GOO  square  miles ;  its  population  276,117, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851.  The  reli- 
gions parties,  when  ranged  under  the  two  gen. 
eral  iKvisiona  of  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
stand  thus :  Protestants,  206,483 ;  Boman 
Catholica,  69,634.  Of  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  more  prominent  are  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  PreaVrterian 
Church  ;  the  Asociate  Baptist ;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist;  the  Congregational;  andthe  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran.  TberetigiousBtat^cs^reo 
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i&  this  article  are  to  be  anderstood  as  those  of 
1654,  except  where  it  is  otiierwise  stated. 

Th<  Ohukch  of  England  is  recognized  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  province  as  the  Estab- 
lished Ghorch.  This  legal  recognition  was  e^ 
fected  in  1758,  but  thongh  YaHoos  civil  enact- 
ments^ as  to  the  limits  of  parishes,  appointment 
of  dmrdt-wardeos  and  yestrvmen,  were  ob- 
tained thereby,  nothing  beyona  the  mere  name 
of  an  establishment  has  for  many  years  existed. 
The  permanent  endowment  of  Windsor  Col- 
lege, under  the  excIosiTe  control  of  this  church, 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  state ;  so  diat, 
in  effect,  the  only  privilege  which  remains  of  a 
distinctive  nature,  is  that  the  bishop  retains 
ex-officio  a  seat  in  liie  l^islative  council  of  the 
province.  There  is  mnon  probability  that  this 
ofTensive  distinction  will  soon  be  removed,  and 
that  then  the  name,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
an  establishment,  will  be  erased  from  the  civil 
statute  book.  The  number  of  adherents  to 
this  church  in  1851  was  36,482.  The  list  of 
clergy  for  1864  contains  one  bishop,  one  arch- 
dtecon,  65  ordained  ministers,  and  two  travel- 
ing missionaries.  These  are  located  in  40  dif- 
ferent towns  and  settlements.  Foor  of  the 
clergy  are  connected  with  Windsor  College, 
and  three  with  Halifax  Grammar  School: 
two  are  retired  from  service,  and  one  is  an 
agent  for  the  Colonial  Church  and  Sdiool 
Society.  Until  recently,  large  annual  remit- 
tances for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  col- 
lege professors,  had  been  reoeived  from  the 
Britisn  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  even,  it  is  under- 
stood, from  grants  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  foreign 
aid  is  now  greatly  curtailed,  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  altogether 
oease.  The  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  has 
been  fhr  from  disastrous.  A  large  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  province  is  found  within  the 
pale  of  this  church,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
secure  permanent  and  growing  prosperity  but 
the  prudent  management  of  ite  internal  re- 
sources. Already  wis  has  been  tested  in  the 
large  endowment  secured  by  subscription  for 
Windsor  College,  (£10,000,)  and  in  the  efforts 
made  to  sustain  in  thorongn  efficiency  the  Di- 
ooesan  Society  and  the  Forei^  District  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Pkesbttesian  Church. — Under  this  head 
are  grouped  the  adherents  of  three  distinct 
chorches,  who,  though  holding  the  same  stand- 
ards, are  ;^t  quite  independent  in  church  fifov- 
emmenty  if  not  really  antagonistic  in  feeung 
aad  pursuit  Their  source  of  dispute,  or 
rather,  ground  of  separation,  depends  entirelv 
upon  their  respective  origin.  Th^  have  all 
descended  from  the  Presbyterian  Cnurches  of 
Scotland,  and  hold  the  distinctive  principles  of 
wl'.at  are  there  denominated,  Kirk,  Free 
Gfiurch,  and  United  Presbyterian.  The  old- 
eet^rgest,  and  most  influential  of  these  bodies 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  which  arose  from  the 


two  secession  churches,  Btrgher  and  An^ 
burgher.  A  union  was  happily  effected  be- 
tween the'  adherents  of  these,  and  of  all  the 
Presbyterians  then  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
year  1817.  Only  one  Presbyterian  minister 
remained  aloof,  and  he  was  personally  &vuiv 
able,  while  his  congregation  being  originally 
independtntf  was  unfavorable  to  this  union. 
The  first  Presbyterian  missionaries  arrived  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  but  no  permanent  loca- 
tion was  made  before  1771. 

The  first  presb^ry  was  formed  in  1786, 
under  the  designation  of  Presbytery  of  TrurO. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  another  was  formed  in 
Pictou,  and  so  designated.  At  the  period  of 
the  union  above  referred  to,  there  were  three 
presbyteries,  comprising  in  all  19  ordained 
ministers,  and  25  congregations.  The  great 
difficulty  all  along  experienced  by  this  church, 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  ministers. 

At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  only  source 
of  supply  was  the  parent  churches  in  Scotland, 
and  the  missionarv  spirit  there  and  then  exist- 
ing was  not  so  ardent  as  to  overcome,  with  suf- 
ficient readiness  and  frequencv,  the  terrors  of  a 
climate  generally  reputed,  tnough  falsely,  as 
vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  1816  a  society  was  formed  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the 
training  of  native  youth,  for  the  ministzy  and 
other  learned  professions.  The  basis  proposed 
was  sufficiently  liberal  to  unite  all  dissenting 
bodies,  and  the  means  of  support  was  to  be  en- 
dowment by  the  State.  This  effort  was  for  a 
lime  apparently  successful,  but  never  so  much 
so  as  to  acquire  the  character  of  permanency. 
Ultimately  it  became  a  bone  of  contention,  in- 
Iroduced  bitter  animosity  and  religious  hate 
into  the  surrounding  community,  and  became 
a  watchword  for  political  party,  so  as  to  form 
an  effectual  hindrance  to  ecclesiastical  union 
on  the  part  of  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies. 
Eventually  all  connection  with  this  institution 
was  abandoned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  it  became  a  matter 
of  dire  necessity  with  that  church  to  provide 
and  maintain  an  educational  institute  out  of 
her  own  resources.  Several  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  this  step  was  taken.  In  1848 
measures  were  initiated  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  a  theological  seminary,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  professor  of 
philosophy  was  appointed,  who  for  a  time  took 
charge  of  the  literary  classes,  as  well  as  logic, 
and  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  At  pro- 
sent,  1854,  there  are  two  professors  in  the  se- 
minary, one  having  charge  of  the  classes  in 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy; tne  other  logic  and  moral  philosophy^ 
with  other  branches.  In  the  Divinity  Hall 
there  are  two  professors,  to  one  is  committed 
biblical  literature,  to  the  other  theology,  svs- 
tematic  and  pastoral.  The  literary  and  pni- 
losophical  dasses  have  an  annual  session  of 
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six  montiis,  and  students  are  reqmred  to  attend 
three  years  in  order  to  complete  their  carridu- 
1am.  The  Divinity  Hall  remains  in  session 
six  weeks,  and  the  course  of  study  extends 
over  four  years  ;  but  as  the  Hall  meets  annu' 
ally,  immediately  after  tne  seminary,  the  entire 
course  for  students  of  divinity  does  not  exceed 
six  years.  A  fixed  standard  of  Qualification 
for  entrance  to  the  seminary  has  oeen  estab- 
lished, such  as  can  be  acquired  at  the  general 
schools  and  academies  of  the  province,  and 
special  provision  is  made  to  admit  students 
whb  have  received  part  of  their  training  else- 
where to  such  a  standing  in  the  seminair  or 
hall  as  their  acquirements  may  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  entitle  them. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia  meets  annually  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  June,  and  is  the  final  court  of  judica- 
ture—there being  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Scotland,  either  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  support  or  spiritual  control.  It 
has  now  |in  1854)  under  its  inspection  three 
presbyteries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  The  presbytery  of  Pictou 
includes  15  congregations ;  of  these  14  enjoy 
a  settled  ministry,  and  one  of  these  a  collegiate 
charge.  There  are  various  mission  stations 
within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery  which 
will  soon  be  able  to  support,  as  they  now  re- 
quire, the  labors  of  a  separate  minister.  One 
member  of  this  presbytery  is  located  in  Mera- 
michi,  New  Brunswick,  and  is  the  only  or- 
dained minister  of  this  connection  now  settled 
in  that  province.  The  presbytery  of  Tours  in- 
cludes seven  congregations,  and  at  present  all 
are  supplied  with  a  settled  ministry.  Several 
mission  stations  are  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  same  position,  and  one  of  these  is  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  presbytery  of  Halifax 
has  within  its  bounds  seven  congregations. 
Six  are  now  under  a  stated  pastorate.  Mis- 
sion stations  are  thus  numerous  and  promising. 
The  presbytery  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  con- 
tains seven  congregations,  six  ministers,  and 
several  mission  stations.  In  each  of  these 
presbyteries  there  are  conc^rcgations  whose 
local  extent,  number  of  adherents,  pecuniary 
resources,  and  prospect  of  increase  are  calling 
aloud  for  division  and  subdivision ;  but  the 
supply  of  ministers  is  yet  too  scanty  to  admit 
of  compliance  with  a  policy  that  would  soon 
double  and  redouble  the  efficiency  and  spiritr 
nal  prosperity  of  the  best  portion  of  the  Church. 
At  present  there  are  but  three  ordained  pro- 
bationers, one  retired  minister  who  takes  occa- 
sional appointments,  and  four  licentiates.  The 
business  of  the  synod,  during  the  interval  of 
its  meetings,  is  conducted  by  four  distinct 
boards,  one  for  the  Home  Mission  supply,  dis- 
tributing supply  of  probationers  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  several  presbyteries,  and  as- 
sisting such  stations  with  the  means  of  occa- 
donal  supplies,  un  ier  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
byteries m  whose  bounds  these  are  placed ;  a 


second  board,  for  the  superintendeiice  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  operations  of  the  church ; 
a  third,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  seminary 
and  hall,  and  a  fourth  for  legally  receiving  and 
appropriating  the  mone^  of  the  church  which 
may  be  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  following  statistics  will  afibrd  some 
idea  of  the  pecuniary  resources  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  P.  C.  N.  S. :  ordained  minis- 
ters, 38 ;  licentiates,  4 ;  sel^sustaining  congre- 
gations, 34 ;  home  missioffstations,  6 ;  8appl&> 
mented  congregations,  3 ;  foreign  mission  sta- 
tions, 1 ;  adhering  population,  according  to 
census  (1851,)  28  J67  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
population  in  Prince  Edward  Island  not  cop- 
rectly  ascertained,  but  not  under  4,000,  and  in 
New  Brunswick  1,000.  If  to  all  this  we  add 
2,000  for  the  church  at  Aneiteam,  New  Heb- 
rides, we  have  a  gross  amount  of  adherents, 
35,767  souls,  who  are  depending  for  spiritual 
oversight  on  the  church.  31  congr^tioM 
return  5,369  communicants,  276  accessiona 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  and  finap- 
cial  returns  for  1854,  the  average  salary  paid 
to  each  minister  is  supposed  to  be  narly 
£130  currency,  or  £104  sterling. 

This  would  vieM  a  retam  in  round  \         «^  f^M  a  a 

numb«nof |....**,WW  w  « 

Home  Miwion  receipts  daring  same  ^-ear. .       258  2  *}i 

Foreign    "  "  "         "        "    ..      4SS  15  S 

Synod  Fnnd                      "         "        *•    ...       81  2  JX 

Seminaiy  Fund                "          "        "    ..       S28  0  8^ 

Hiflc«llaneoas  porpoBaa,  not  strietlj  \           «  mha  g  a 

denominational.... J""  ^*^  ^ 

Total  raised  dnrins  year  1854 £8,005    7   9K 

currency,  or  £6,404  6  S  sterling. 

Additional  funds  under  the  care  of  the  Educa- 
tional Board : 

Theological  Profeuorehip,  funded  {ntere^t. . .  £581  U  » 
Varioua  funda,  bequMti,  tc,  "  "      ...   1,600   4  J 

ToUl £2,08115  4 

currency,  or  £1,665  9  1  starling. 

Church  op  Scotland. — ^In  order  of  date 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  next  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotio. 
For  a  long  period  very  painful  and  injurj 
ous  animosity  existed  between  this  body  apd 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Shortly  after  the  union  of  all  the  PresbyteriaDS 
in  the  province,  in  1817,  the  strife  commenced 
and  raged  so  long  as  the  state-paid  academy 
of  Pictou  remained  as  a  source  of  dispotfc 
Happilv  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  veiy 
unseemly  and  destructive  feuds  which  it^ 
gendered,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeaiedi 
and  feelings  of  frien£hip  are  now  bei^g  che* 
rished  by  ministers  and  people.  This  churOT 
has  all  along  depended  for  pecuniary  soppop 
and  ministerial  supply  on  the  parent  church  in 
Scotland.  In  1824,  the  Glasgow  Colonial  So- 
ciety was  organized  (in  Scotland)  with  a  new 
to  supply  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the 
colonies  with  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   At  the  disruption  whieh  took  place  » 
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Maj^  1843,  not  fewer  than  8  ministerB  left  the 
synod  of  Nova  Scotia  to  fill  up  the  breaches 
at  home.  In  1844,  this  synod  divided,  a  ma- 
jority  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  assuming  the  designation  ^  S^od  of  No- 
va Scotia,  adhering  to  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards." For  several  years  a  large  proportion  of 
the  conpegations  that  had  been  deserted  by 
their  ministers,  remained  vacant,  but  latterly 
these  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
plied by  new  accessions  from  Scotland.  The 
synod  now  (1854)  consists  of  4  presbyteries. 
There  are,  however,  in  all,  but  9  ordained  min- 
isters, and  1  ordained  missionary,  and  4  cate- 
chists.  While  the  adhering  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  alone  was,  in  1851,  18367.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  great  deficiency 
of  pastoral  oversight  still  existe.  The  greater 
number  of  those  minbters  now  in  the  field  are 
supported  by  the  Home  Church,  so  that  this 
church,  as  a  whole,  is  &r  firom  self-sustain- 
ing. 
Fbsb  Church  or  Stood  of  Nova  Scotu, 

jiDHBRINO  to  THR  WBePTMIXSTER  STANDARDS. — 

This  body  was  formed  in  1844,  and  consists 
of  the  same  number  of  presbyteries  as  the 
body  from  which  it  was  separated.  It  includes 
a  ministry,  however,  of  24,  of  whom  19  are 
located  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  3  in  Prince  fid- 
ward's  Island,  one  in  Newfoundland,  and  one 
in  Bermuda,  W.  I.  The  adhering  population 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851,  was  found  to  number 
25,820.  A  Free  Church  College  for  the  lower 
provinces  of  British  North  America  is  located 
at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  having  2  professors.  Also 
an  academy,  with  a  rector  and  2  masters, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  college. 
Hitherto  the  supply  and  support  of  ministers 
in  this  connection  luisereatly  depended  on  the 
resources  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
f^om  the  above  institution,  in  connexion  with 
a  Theological  Hdl,  the  native  youth  have  been 
trained,  so  that  the  first  year's  students  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  licensed  and  located 
in  the  different  vacancies  and  mission  stations 
daring  the  present  year. 

Beformed  Prmbttbrun  Church. — ^Three 
congregations  and  3  ministers.  Adhering  po- 
pulation not  accurately  known. 

Associatkd  Baptist  Churchrs. — ^The  earli- 
est efforts  of  this  religious  connection  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  54  settled 
ministers,  with  an  adhering  population  of 
42,243.  This  population,  however,  includes 
several  distinct  Baptist  communities,  whose 
ministry  amounts  to  17  elders  and  3  ministers. 
The  Associated  Baptist  Church  is  divided  into 
3  associations :  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern. 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  £dward  Island,  meets 
annual Iv.  In  Nova  Scotia  their  educational 
institutions  are  located,  consisting  of  a  college 
and  academy.  The  college  has  now  3  profes- 
sors, and  connected  with  it  is  a  theological  in- 


stitute, with  2  professors,  who  also  hold  chairs 
in  the  coUej^e.  The  academy  has  two  teach- 
ers, a  principal  and  master,  with  an  assistant. 
Some  years  ago  this  church  sent  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field,  but  at  present  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  one.  They  have,  however, 
a  missionary  to  the  Acadian  French  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Wesleyak  Methodist  Church. — Mission- 
aries from  this  body  visited  North  America  as 
early  as  1769.  In  1786,  missions  were  commenc- 
ed in  Nova  Scotia.  By  the  last  census  (1851) 
it  has  an  adhering  population  of  23,596,  and  in 
1854,  31  ordained  ministers.  This  list  of  min- 
isters includes,  however,  1  chairman  and  gene- 
ral superintendent,  1  editor  of  a  denominational 
newspaper,  and  4  supernumeraries.  The  semi- 
nary under  the  care  of  this  body,  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  provinces,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  suits  in  its 
locality  the  wants  of  both  denominational  dis- 
tricts. It  has  a  principal,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  professors,  ana  a  second  professor ;  a  clas- 
sical and  French  tutor  and  English  teacher; 
also  a  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  steward.  The 
students  are  boarded  within  the  institution, 
and  recently  a  large  addition  has  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  accommodate  females  with  suit- 
able board  and  educdtion. 

CONORBQATIONAL  OR  IkDRPSNDSNT  ChURCH. 

— ^The  origin  of  this  church  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  quite  as  early  as  others  already  described, 
but  its  projB;ress  has  been  very  limited.  It  has 
but  6  ministers  and  2,639  adherents.  A  col- 
lege With  2  professors,  1  of  whom  acts  as 
president,  is  placed  under  the  sanction  and 
control  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

EvANOEUCAL  Lutheran  CHURCH.^This  is 
the  only  other  religious  body  in  Nova  Scotia 
worthy  of  distinct  notice.  Its  adherents  are 
chiefly  of  German  extraction,  and  number 
4087. 

Besides  the  denominational  efforts  of  each 
of  these  evangelical  bodies,  they  severally 
unite  in  gener^  schemes  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Bible  Society,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  are 
verv  generally  supported.  The  Halifax  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Societ]^  is  in  like  manner 
dependent  upon  the  Christian  public,  gene- 
rally. The  Micmac  Missionary  Society,  while 
its  principal  agent  and  missionary  is  Baptist, 
meets  with  the  countenance  and  support  of  all 
classes.  The  Nova  Scotia  Sabbath  Alliance 
consists  of  the  leading  ministers  and  members 
of  all  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  in 
Halifax. — Rev.  J.  Batnb,  o/Pidou. 

NOWGONG  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union  in  A^am. 

NULLOOR :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  in  the  TinneveDy  district^ 
India. 
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OAHU  :  One  of  thepriiid|Md  of  the  Saiid* 
wieh  Islandfi  ^up.  It  is  25  miles  W.  N. 
W.  of  Molokai,  the  most  ronumtic  and  fer- 
tile of  the  vhole  group,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Eang,  and  seat  of  goreniment.  It. is 
ahoat  4S  miles  long  and  &  wide.  The  Ank- 
erican  Board  have  seyen  stations  on  this 
Island. 

OCEANICA:  A  term  somewhat  indeE- 
nitelj  applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  (See  South  Sea  Idandt  andlnciuin 
^rchvpeiago,) 

0 JIBWAS :  A  trihe  of  North  American 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron.  (See  North  American  in- 
diaru.) 

OKBLAH :  A  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Labrador. 

OLD  TOWN :  SUtion  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Scotland,  at  the  Old  Cal- 
abar, West  Africa. 

OLD  CALABAR:  Old  CaUkbar  lies  in  the 
Bight  of  Biaira,  near  the  sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  ^M^th  and 
ninth  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  coast 
there  runs  east  and  west.  Standing  <^po- 
site  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  you  look  directly 
north.  On  your  right  hand  are  the  Came- 
roon mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet ;  and  further  to  the  right,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  the  eleyated  and 
beautiful  island  of  Fernando  Po;  and  on 
your  left  is  an  extensiye  lerel  district,  oyer 
which  a  dense  mist  is  often  seen  resting: — 
that  is  the  long-sought  Delta  of  the  Niger,  a 
vast  morass,  extending  200  miles  along  the 
sea  shore,  and  upwar&  of  250  miles  i^and, 
channelea  by  numerous  streams — ^the  mouths 
of  that  celebrated  riyer,  ooyered  with  man- 
groye  and  palm-oH  trees,  and  inhabited  by 
fierce  and  sayage  tribes,  many  of  whom  are 
cannibals.  SaS  up  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  a 
distance  of  fifty  mUes,  and  you  see  two 
large  riyers  flowing  into  it.  The  one  on  your 
left  hand  is  the  Cross  riyer,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  Niger,  and  to  be  one  of  its  mouths ;  but 
it  was  explored  by  Captain  BecrofL  in  1842, 
a  distance  of  175  miles,  and  was  found  to  be 
an  independent  stream,  mqre  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seyen 
fathoms,  flowing  fi:^  the  east — a  region  yet 
unexplored  by  Europeans — and  haying  its 
banks  studded  with  towns  and  yillages.  En- 
ter the  riyer  on  your  right  hand,  which  is 
the  Old  Calabar  riyer,  fuUy  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  titer  ascending  it  about 
eight  miles,  and  passing  a  jutting  head-land, 
you  see  upon  the  right  bank  a  cluster  of 
towns.  These  are  Duke  Town,  Henshaw 
Town,  Old  Town,  and  seyen  miles  up  the 
river,  on  Uie  left  bank,  Creek  Town,  the 
principal  towns  of  Old  Calabar,  and  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  I  he  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Scoiland.    (See  Africa,  Western,) 


These  towas^  with  the  cmmtir  yiHagea,  con- 
tain a  popuUtion  of  60,000  or  70,000,  subject 
to  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Old  Calabar,  and 
are  accessible  to  missionaries.    Each  town 
has  its  king  or  headman ;  but  the  chief  an- 
ihoritf  is  yested  in  Eyo  Honesty,  of  Creek. 
Town.    The  popuUtion  is  diyided  into  two 
classes,  freemen  and  slayes — the  latter  being 
the  great  minority.    These  are  either  em- 
ployed on  the  proyision  grounds,  which  are 
at  some  distance  firom  the  towns,  or  in  the 
operations  of  trade.   The  freemen  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  are  mainly  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  support  and   influcnoe. 
Eyen  the  kin^  who  has  no  reyenue  from  his 
subjects,  carries  on  trade  to  a  great  extent, 
is  of  actiye  business  habits,  keeps  regular  ac- 
counts, and  owes  all  his  power  to  the  weight 
of  his  character,  and  the  wealth  which  he 
has  acquired  from  trading.    The  slayes  mn, 
generally  treated  with  kindness ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  process  of  internal  emandp^ 
tion,  the  children  of  the  third  generation 
generally  becoming  free.    It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  persons  haye  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ported as  slaves  from  this  district  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.     That  horrid 
traffic  is  totally  suppressed  in  the  Bight  oi 
Biafra.    This  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  a  growine  trade,  and 
to  the  treaties  WMdd  with  the  chiefs  by  the 
British  Goyemment.    The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  at  Old  Calabar,  is  chiefly  in  palm- 
oiL    The  palm-oil  ia  brought  firom  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  exchanged  for  British  goods« 
The  humanising  influence  of  legitimate  com- 
merce is  becoming  eyery  year  more  obyioua. 
Not  only  has  it  enlaiged  the  yiews  of  the 
peoplOi  and  to  a  certain  degree  improved 
their  manners ;  enabled  them  to  haye  oom- 
for  table   houses,  and  to  fhmisb  them,  in 
many  instances,  with  costly  articles  of  £u- 
ropean  manufacture ;  but  it  has  taught  them 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  liye  at  peaoe 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  mode  of  goyernment  at  Old  Calabar 
is,  in  the  case  of  freemen,  by  common  con- 
sultation i^nd  agreement.  They  meet  to- 
gether in  the  pa^oeer-houseL  talk  oyer  the 
matter,  and  no  measure  can  oecome  law  that 
has  not  a  majority  of  votes.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty which  they  feel  is  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion their  numerous  slaves.  This  seems  to 
be  managed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  supersti- 
tion. They  have  a  secret  institution,  called 
Egho,  much  resembling  the  Oro  of  the  Xor- 
ubas.    (See  Yomba), 

Religion* — They  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Qod  and  of  the  devil,  in  a  future  state, 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but 
their  ideas  on  these  subiects  are  dim  and 
confused,  and  have,  by  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  and  the  malignant  teaching  of 
Satan,  been  framed  into  a  system  of  Bopor- 
stition,  dark*  cruel,  and  sanguinaiy.    '&a;f 
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regard  one  day  of  the  week  afl  a  Sabbath, 
they  all  practise  circumcision,  on  festival 
days  they  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  l^bo 
goat,  and  they  make  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship between  parties  that  were  at  variance, 
by  putting  on  them  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat, 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients;  things 
which  indicate  the  remains  of  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Their  personal  worship,  so  fiir  as 
it  1ms  been  ascertoined,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  that  which  is  observed  within 
the  house,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
court-yard.  The  worship  within  the  house 
consists  in  adoring  a  human  skull,  stuck  upon 
the  top  of  a  stick,  around  the  handle  of 
which  a  bunch  of  feathers  is  tied.  This  dis- 
gusting object — ^their  domestic  idol — ^is  said 
to  exist  in  every  house  in  Old  Calabar.  The 
worship  in  the  court-yard  is  of  this  kind :  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rard  there  is  a  bason  of 
water  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree, 
which  is  planted  for  the  purpose.  This  bason 
is  never  emptied  of  its  contents,  but  is  once 
a  week  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water ; 
and  on  the  day  when  this  is  done,  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  called  God's  day,  they 
"  offer  a  fowl,  or  some  other  small  thing  of 
that  sort,  wUch  is  tied  by  the  foot  to  the 
tree,"  and  then  they  "pray  to  Basi  jE&um, 
the  great  God,  but  without  confession  of 
sin,  and  solely  for  temporal  benefits."  Witch* 
craft  exerts  the  same  terrible  influence  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  Western  Africa. 

But  the  most  desolating  and  sanguinary  of 
all  their  customs  is  the  practice  of  sacrific- 
ing human  victims,  for  the  benefit  of  deceased 
persons  of  rank.  This  horrid  custom  arises 
from  the  belief  that  Uie  future  world  cor- 
responds to  the  present — that  the  same 
wants  are  felt,  the  same  relationships  sus- 
tained, and  the  same  pursuits  followed ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  station  and  happiness  of 
a  person  depend  upon  the  number  of  follow- 
ers and  slaves  that  are  killed  and  sent  after 
him.  The  effect  of  this  belief  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  the  departed,  the 
rank  and  power  of  the  survivors,  and  the 
warmth  of  affection  which  they  cherish  for 
the  deceased,  is  the  number  of  victims  that 
are  seized  and  immolated.  Acquaintances 
also  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead,  and 
sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  relations,  by 
destroying  a  few  of  their  slaves.  The  agents 
in  this  wholesale  Grvsfem  of  murder  are  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  evince 
their  affection  and  their  grief,  by  exerting 
themselves  to  catch  by  force,  by  stratagem, 
and  by  all  manner  of  ways,  and  to  destroy 
as  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  as  they 
can.  It  is  a  season  of  terror.  The  slaves, 
from  whose  ranks  the  victims  are  usually 
taken,  fiee  to  the  bush  for  shelter,  the  doors 
of  theliottses  are  fkstened,  and  every  one  is 
afraid  to  go  abroad.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  funeral  ceremonies  continue 


'for  four  months,  ahd  that  at  the  beginning 
and  especially  at  the  close  of  this  period^ 
when  the  grand  carnival,  or  make-devil,  as 
they  call  i^  takes  place,  great  exertions  are 
made  to  obtain  victims,  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  that  this  is  a  practice  which  spreads 
terror  and  mourning  tnrough  every  part  of 
the  community.  It  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  western  Central  AlHca,  and  is 
drenching  the  land  with  blood. 

OLENDEBENK  :  Station  of  the  Ameri 
can  Board  at  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

OODOOYILLE:  A  populous  parish  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  district  of  Jafiiia,  5  miles 
north  of  Jaffnapatam.  It  stands  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  covered  with  groves  of  pid- 
myra,  cocoarnut  and  other  fruit  trees,  in 
which  are  many  viUages  of  natives,  and,  for- 
merly, many  idol  temples.  The  American 
Board  have  a  station  with  a  female  boarding 
school  here. 

OODOOPITTY:  (Valverty)  A  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  J^na,  Ceylon. 

OORFA :  A  prospective  station  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians :  the 
ancient  Edessa,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  also  the  Er  of  the  Chaldees,  the  birth- 
place of  the  patriarch  Abraham :  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  7,000  Armenians  and  4,000  Syrians. 

OOTACAMUND:  A  health  sUtion,  on  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  Southern  India. 

OPOTIRI :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
a  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  Pop- 
ulation about  1,300. 

ORIENTAL  CHRISTIANS,  MISSIONS 
TO :  For  accounts  of  missions  at  present  ex- 
isting, among  the  decayed  churches  of  the 
East,  see  Armeniains^  Nestoriansj  Greece,  Sy- 
riOj  Mosul,  ^^gypt*  Although  it  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  notice  exten- 
sively those  missions,  which  have  l>een  prose- 
cuted for  a  time,  and  then  given  up,  yet  there 
have  been  operations  of  this  kind  in  the  East 
which  deserve  some  notice.  Among  these 
is  the  mission  of  the  Chui*ch  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  Abyssinia,  for  which  see  Abyasinia, 
There  are,  also,  several  missions  of  recent 
origin,  which  may  be  noticed  more  appro- 
priately in  a  general  article  than  under  geo- 
graphical heads.  And  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  apply  to  all  these  mis- 
sions, which  may  be  properly  noticed  in  a 
general  article.  The  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary bishop  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  govern- 
ments of  QreaX  Britain  and  Prussia,  had  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  Oriental 
Christians;  but  we  have  no  sources  of  in- 
formation which  will  enable  us  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  his  operations.  The 
present  incumbent,  Bishop  Gobat,  the  worthy 
pioneer  of  the  Abyssinian  mission,  will  use 
his  position  to  the  best  advantage  for  the 
furthenmce  of  evangelical  labors  among  alt 
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cksseB  of  the  people.  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  a  mission  at  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  two  ordained  missionaries,  one 
European  lay  secretary,  and  one  native  teach- 
er. This  mission  was  designed  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  Abyssinian  pilgrims,  Bishop 
Gobat  having  been  requested,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  Abuna  of  Abyssinia,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  that 
place.  (See.  JfricdEast)  The  report  of 
that  society  for  1853,  sUtes  that  "The  expe- 
rience of  another  year  has  confirmed  the 
committee  in  the  wisdom  of  the  course  hith- 
erto pursued  by  their  missionaries,  in  making 
an  open  protest  against  the  errors  of  the 
Oriental  churches,  and  in  receiving  under 
Christian  instruction  all  who  desire  to  hear 
and  embrace  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Events 
render  it  each  year  more  difficult  for  such 
inquirers  to  continue  in  communion  with 
their  own  church.  They  have  now  political 
liberty  to  enrol  themselves  on  the  civil  regis- 
ter of  the  local  pachas  as  Pfoiestanis ;  and 
having  done  so,  they  claim  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  there  appears  no  just  ground  on  which 
that  claim  can  be  refused.  The  committee 
have  great  satisfaction  in  adding,  that  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  late  anni- 
versary of  tneir  board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
announced  their  entire  adherence  to  these 
TiewBj  after  sixteen  years'  experience  in  mis- 
sionary operations  at  Constantinople,  upon 
the  opposite  principle  of  co-operation  with 
the  heads  of  the  Oriental  churches." 

The  mission  at  Constantinople,  here  al- 
luded to,  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D..  and  Rev.  Horatio  South- 

Skte,  under  the  airection  of  the  Episcopal 
oard  of  Missions,  in  1839.  It  was  designed 
principally  as  a  mission  to  the  Greek  Church ; 
in  the  words  of  the  annual  report,  "placing 
3ur  church  in  a  position  to  be  known  and 
recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  same  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  friend.  It  is  sought  that  its 
missionaries  should,  if  possible,  be  received 
and  sanctioned  as  the  representative  of  their 
church;  that  a  friendly  intercourse  should 
be  maintained,  and  every  cause  of  needless 
offence  be  avoided.  The  Greek  Church,  is 
to  be  approached  as  an  Episcopal  Church, 
and  its  integrity  preserved." 

In  connection  with  this  mission,  it  was 
designed  also  to  establish  a  mission  in  Meso- 
potamia, among  the  Jacobite  Christians. 
Mr.  Southgate  had  made  an  exploring  tour 
in  that  region,  and  Mardin  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  mission. 

In  1842,  the  Committee  having  determined 
to  discontinue  the  Constantinople  mission, 
and  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  directed  Mr.  Southgate  to  remove  as 
eoon  as  practicable,  either  to  Mardin  or  Mo- 
•ul,  and  appointed  two  new  missionaries  to 


the  same  field.  Hot  Mr.  Soatfagate  viewing 
his  appointment  as  limited  to  Constantinople, 
declined  to  accept  the  appointment  to  Meso- 
potamia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1843,  the 
committee  were  directed  to  continue  the 
mission  at  Constantinople,  and  re-appoint 
Mr.  Southgate  as  missionary.  One  of  the 
missionaries  appointed  to  Mesopotamia,  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  on  reaching  Constantinople, 
changed  his  views  as  to  his  field  of  labor, 
and  wished  to  remain  at  Constantinople; 
but  the  committee  refused  to  alter  arrange- 
ments which  they  considered  definitely  set- 
tled. Mr.  Southgate,  after  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  requested  either  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  present  the  cause  to  the  churches, 
or  else  that  a  colleague  be  sent  him.  with 
authority  to  commence  labor  among  ttie  Ar- 
menians, and  that  $2,000  mission  funds 
should  be  allowed  for  the  coming  year,  both 
which  the  committee  declined,  chiefly  for 
want  of  means.  But  this  decision  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Board ;  and  the  committee  were 
requested,  so  soon  as  funds  could  be  raised 
for  the  purpose,  to  establish  a  mission  to  the 
Armenians,  and  also  to  grant  Mr.  Southgate 
permission  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  which  he  had  proposed.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Mesopotamia  mission 
was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  operations 
concentrated  upon  Constantinople. 

Soon  after  the  adjounmient  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Southgate  returned  to  tiie  United  States ; 
and  at  the  triennial  session,  his  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  recommending  to  the  general  con- 
vention the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  appro- 
priating for  the  mission  to  the  Eastern 
churches  $5,000  per  annum,  and  directing 
the  addition  of  twp  missionaries  to  the  sta- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, Mr.  Southgate  was  elected  bishop,  and 
consecrated  in  October,  1844,  as  Missionanr 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  dominions  and 
dependencies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  nused  to 
sustain  the  mission.  But  the  funds  raised 
specifically  for  this  mission  not  being  snfl^ 
cient  to  meet  Bishop  Southgate's  views  of 
what  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  mission, 
and  the  committee  not  deeming  it  expedient 
to  appropriate  the  amount  requested  by  him 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Board,  Bishop 
Southgiite  returned  with  his  family  to  this 
country,  Nov.  6, 1849.  On  his  arrival,  the 
committee  '^  came  unanimously  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  removal  of  the  missioiiarj 
bishop  with  his  family,  had  closed  the  mis* 
sion  in  Turkey." 

At  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
1851,  a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting 
the  foreign  oommitteo  to  ^  renew  the  missioii 
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to  tbe  decayed  drarches  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  manner  they  shall  deem  most  likely 
to  accomplish  the  best  results."  In  obe- 
dience to  this  resolution,  the  subject  was 
committed  to  Boy.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bedell 
and  T.  S.  Winston,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee.  This  report  goes  into  an 
examination  of  the  two  methods  of  conductr- 
ing  missions  to  these  churches:  (1)  '^ at- 
tempting their  reformation  through  agencies 
and  means  approTed  by  their  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  with  the  hope  that  the  ecdeeias- 
tips  would  first  become  enlightened,  and  be 
chief  inatruments  in  promoting  the  general 
result)"  and  (2)  seeking  the  same  object 
**by  the  usual  means  of  difiusing  a  saying 
kxkowledge  of  the  Qospel  amons  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  it,  or  *  decayed '  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  truth." 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  say, 
^The  foreign  committee  hare  entertained 
but  one  view  on  the  subject.  Although  at 
the  earnest  representations  of  the  mission- 
ary, they  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
periment, yet  from  the  first,  they  have  con- 
sidered it  inadequate  and  impracticable. 
The  experience  of  uie  church,"  they  continue, 
**  has  proved  that  a  reformation  cannot  be 
effectual  while  confined  to  the  clergy ;  that 
of  the  two  classes,  the  laity  are  we  most 
easily  affected,  and  must  be  the  instruments 
of  moying  the  clergy ;  and  that  ecclesiastics, 
as  a  body,  Terr  slowly  acquiesce  in  a  move- 
mont  to  which  self-interest  and  cherished 
p. 'Radioes  are  so  much  opposed." 

The  committee  proceed  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  experiment  at  Constantinople, 
made  for  16  years,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$45,000,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  produced  no  practical  results,  beyond 
the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a 
few  other  translations,  the  benefits  of  which 
if  any  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  say,  also, 
that  an  experiment  upon  similar  principles 
was  carried  on  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  from  1815  to  1846,  with  a  similar 
result:  and  quote  the  following  language 
from  the  report  of  that  society :  ^  The  So- 
ciety's chief  failures  have  been  in  its  attempts 
to  establish  missions  among  the  ancient  but 
lapsed  churches  of  the  East.  The  hope 
which  was  cherished,  that  ^e  light  of  Di- 
vine truth  might  be  rekindled  with  compa- 
rative ease  among  them,  and  throueh  their 
agency  be  transmitted  to  their  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  has  fidled.  Twice 
were  the  missionaries  of  the  society  driven 
out  of  the  different  districts  of  Abyssinia. 
(See  Abyssinia  and  Africa  East.)  They 
were  compelled,  also,  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek 
Churcn,  as  soon  as  their  labors  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  spiritual  influence  upon  their  schol- 
ars in  their  miesion  schools.    And  the  So- 


ciety's establishment  at  Malta  was  relin- 
quished, after  a  trial  of  25  years,  as  there 
appeared  no  results  sufficient  to  justify  its 
continuance.  The  Society  also  attempted, 
for  several  years,  to  cooperate  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  of  the  Sjrrian  Christian 
Church  upon  the  Malabar  coast  of  South  In- 
dia, in  educational  measures  for  the  revival 
of  that  ancient  church;  but  the  attempts 
have  failed."  The  committee  also  quote 
Bishop  Qobat,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt  of 
Madras,  in  corroboration  of  these  views, 
and  remark :  "  We  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  effort  to  produce  a  restoration 
of  tnose  churches,  by  acting  through  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  only  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  by  their  approbation,  will, 
in  all  probability,  prove,  as  it  has  always 
proved,  a  failure ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  re- 
newing the  mission  to  these  churches,  the 
plan  heretofore  pursued  must  be  abandoned." 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
which  this  report  was  maSe,  it  was  resolved, 
"That  the  subject  of  Eastern  Missions  be 
still  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  foreign  com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  triennial  meeting." 

.  Nazareth, — The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety have  a  station  at  Nazareth,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  who  reports  some 
movement  among  the  people  towards  re- 
formation. The  congregation  consists  of 
180  to  200. 

Jerusalem, — ^Bishop  Gobat,  in  his  last 
communication,  says,  ^^  During  the  course  of 
last  year,  a  goodly  number  of  families  and 
individuals  have  joined  our  church,  although 
only  13  or  14  communicants  are  with  us. 
But  all  meet  every  Lord's  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week  to  hear  the 
word  of  Ood  read  and  expounded,  and  to 
pray  together,  with  the  help  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Litui^." 

Nabhtis, — Bishop  Gobat  says  the  good 
work  is  progressing  here.  A  few  Protes- 
tants meet  on  the  Lord's  day  and  in  the 
week,  for  reading  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer. 

Syra, — The  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  a  station  at  Syra,  in  charge  of  Rev.  F. 
A.  Hildner.  He  has  a  school  of  284  pupils, 
mostly  girls.  He  holds  service  on  Sundays 
in  English  and  German,  and  some  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine grace. 

Smyrna. — Here,  also,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  a  station,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  T.  Welters,  and  a  Greek 
catechist  In  his  report  for  1852,  Mr.  Wel- 
ters says,  '^  There  are  a  few  Greeks  among 
us,  who  have,  I  trust,  been  brought  froQ 
darkness  to  light." 

3falta  Protestant  C6Uege.-^A  Protestant 
eollego  is  maintained  at  Malta^  of  which  the 
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eport  of  tiM  Otnirdi  ITiBsioiurj  Society  for 
1853  speaks  as  being  in  a,  aUte  of  growing 
prosperity.  It  compnaei  a  Bchool  for  jouth, 
and  a  doss  of  adults  under  training  for  na- 
tive teachen.  It  contains  SO  irell-beliaTod 
bofB  and  yonths,  fromTariouBConiitrics,  and 
of  diflerent  complexions — AbjBBinians,  Sy- 
rians and  PerHiana,  MoBlems  and  Jews.  Copts 
aad  Qreeks,  Nestoiians  and  PapiBta,  are  here 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  pure  word 
of  Ood,  of  which  some  appear  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  power  daring  their  Hta;y  here. 
Bishop  Qobat,  speakine  of  a  Tisit  wmch  be 
recenUy  made  to  the  imtitntion,  says:  "I 
could  not  refivin  trota  tears  of  gratitude, 
when  I  saw  them  all  devontly  kneeling. 
while  an  Italian,  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  blind  Papist,  or  one  who  was  farmerly 
a  blaspheming  Jew.  &c.,  was  offering  up  a 

firayer  to  Qod,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ull  of  life  and  unctJon,  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  upon  Israel,  Italy,  Turkey, 
&C.,  each  putting  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the 
country  or  the  people  with  whom,  by  nature 
and  former  habits,  be  was  more  particularly 
connected."  Great  hopes  are  entertuned 
of  tbis  institution  for  fumishing  missionary 
laborers  in  the  East. 

TABULAR  VIIW. 


ORISSA:  A  proTinca  of  India,  situated 
near  the  head  of  the  Bar  of  Ben^  on  its 
north-western  shore,  a  sDort  distance  south- 
west from  Calcutta :  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bengal,  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south 
by  the  country  of  the  Telomoo^  and  west  by 
N^opore.  It  is  irregularly  shaped,  about 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  wide.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  three  millions.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  province  was  anciently  much  larger  thnn 
it  is  now,  and  that  its  sorereigns  formerly 
sustained  a  rank  much  above  that  of  most 
Hindoo  rajahs,  and  that  it  was  numbered 
among  the  most  powerful  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian sovereignties.  It  was  subjected  in  part 
by  the  Mohiunmedans  about  400  years  aso, 
and  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1743. 
At  that  time  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrat- 
taa,  who  continued  their  plundering  depreda- 
tions till  1803,  when  they  were  expelled  by 


the  Sn^isb.  Since  that  period,  the  British 
have  held  absolute  sway  over  the  previonsly 
long  diBtr»ctedconntry,andqniet  has  mostly 
prevailed.  Compared  with  the  misrale  and 
oppression  of  the  former  reignin;;  powers, 
the  policy  of  the  present  government  is  lib- 
eral, and  the  political  condition  of  the  peo[de 
is  so  much  improved  that  most  of  them  are 
better  satisfied  with  their  state  than  their 
predecessors  were  with  the  rule  of  the  nk- 
tire  princes.  Orissa  is  divided  into  three 
civil  districts,  viz. :  Poorce  in  the  eonth.  Cut- 
tack  in  the  centre,  and  Balasore  on  the 
north.  The  sea-eoaat,  which  ia  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  is  level  and  hr  more 
populous  than  the  central  and  western  di- 
visions, which  are  monntainona  and  covered 
in  many  places  with  primeval  forests,  inhab- 
ited by  wild  beasts,  or  men  almost  as  mi- 
tamcd  and  rude  aB  they.  The  climate,  bcuI, 
productions,  animals,  insects,  birdi,  reptiles, 
and  fish  of  Orissa  are  similar  to  those  of 
Bengal  and  other  adjacent  portions  of  Hin- 
dostan  lying  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Tha 
villages,  houses,  food,  clothing,  dress,  litera- 
ture, and  trades  of  tne  Oriyas  are  also  much 
like  thow  of  the  Bengalis  and  the  people  of 
other  lai^  portions  <S  India. 

Hm  population  of  Orissa  consists  of  Hin- 
doos, HobammedaiiB,  Santals,  and  Bhtoni- 
jahs.  the  Hindoos  eonstitating  hrthe  larger 
number.  The  districts  of  Pooree  and  C^t- 
tadc  are  occupied  by  the  English  General 
Baptist  missionaries,  the  district  of  Balasore 
being  the  site  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  mis- 
sion. This  diBtrict  liee  on  the  west  side  of, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  eighty  railee 
long,  and  on  an  average  thirty  or  6rty  miles 
wide,  and  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants. 
On  its  northern  boundary  lies  a  otHiaiderable 
tract  belonging  to  the  itrorince  of  Bengal, 
whi<^  is  inhabited  by  Oriyas.  On  the  west 
are  several  tributary  states  governed  b^  na- 
tive princes,  which  are  peopled  by  Oriyaa, 
Santals,  &c.  These  arc  as  numerous  as  the 
inbabitanta  of  the  district  of  Balasore,  so 
that  there  are  about  one  million  aouls  de- 
pendent on  this  Society  for  religious  light 
and  inflnence.  From  its  liability  to  inunda- 
tion, the  country  is  not  much  inhabited  ftv 
three  or  four  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Be- 
yond this  low  tract  the  plains  are  sufflHently 
elevated  for  Becnrity,  and  are  hiriily  culti- 
vated and  densely'  populated.  Farther  in- 
land the  conntry  becomes  mountainana, 
covered  in  part  by  forests,  whers  are 
found  the  scattered  viUages  of  the  Oriyaa, 
Sadtals,  and  Bhumijas.  "Then  are,"  Bays 
Rev.  0.  R.  Baeheler,  who  baa  resided  several 
years  in  the  town  of  BalMore,  "  three  ver^ 
nacular  langnages  spoken  by  the  hiliaUtantB 
of  the  Balasore  district.  1.  TheOriyKOneof 
the  Hindoo  family  of  langiw^,  derived 

ErimHpally  from  the  Sanscrit.  Thia  ifl  spoken 
y  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  ptqioktioia 
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2.  The  Hiiido8Uiiee,dariTedpr&iici|MJlv  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  spoken  by  Ike 
Mohammedans.    3.  The  Santal,  with  which 

nbe  classed  the  Bhumija,  they  both  being 
^cts  of  the  same  language." 

The  Oriya  contiuns  many  religioas  and 
literary  works,  some  translated  frcHn  the 
Sanscrit^  and  others  original.  Most  of  the 
religious  books  are  poetical,  and  some  of 
them  possess  a  grent  d^;ree  of  literary 
merit.  Some  of  these  w<X'ks  are  yery  lai^, 
the  Paranas  alone  consisting  of  1,600,000 
lines  !  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  in  Oris- 
sa,  like  their  manners  uid  customs,  is  similar 
to  that  of  multitudes  of  others  of  their  race. 
Caste  in  all  its  ruinous  forms  bears  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  the  proVince.  They  wor- 
ship the  same  gods  and  obserre  the  same 
rites  of  most  otner  Hindoos,  and  ar^  equally 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  religious 
opinions  and  customs  of  the  Mohammedans 
are  based  on  the  Koran,  though  somewhat 
modified  by  a  long  contact  with  heathenism. 
They  are  great  bigots,  and  are  probably  more 
immoral  and  vicious  than  the  Hindoos. 

The  SantdU  it  is  supposed  were  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  country,  but  were  driven  to 
the  mountainous  regions  by  the  Hindoos, 
by  whom  they  were  conquered  in  some  re- 
mote period.  They  invariably  live  in  the  hilly 
jungle.  They  subsist  mostly  by  selling 
wo<^.  coal,  and  leaves  to  their  neighbors ; 
but  tney  <niltivate  the  soil  to  some  extent. 
In  religion,  language,  manners  and  customs, 
they  are  very  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
and  are  much  less  influenced  by  caste.  The 
sun  is  the  chief  object  of  their  worship, 
which  they  believe  is  Qod«  and  to  which 
they  sacrifice  goats  and  <mickenS|  at  the 
same  time  repeating  a  prayer  composed  for 
sudi  occasions.  The  departed  spirits  of 
their  fathers  are  sometimes  adored,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  worship  their  bullocks 
annually.  This  is  done  out  of  graUtude  to 
the  animals  for  bearing  burdens  during  the 
year.  These  people  are  without  a  regular 
priesthood,  temples,  and  a  systematic  re- 
ligion. The  master  of  a  family  ofiGiciatcs  as 
its  priest,  performing  the  customaiy  ritos 
either  in  the  house  or  under  a  tree. 

The  Santals  say  their  race  originated  from 
two  ducks'  eggs ;  but  their  more  immediate 
origin  is  attr&)uted  to  a  drunken  and  incest- 
uous intercourse,  something  like  that  of  Lot 
with  his  daughters.  Strong  drinks,  music 
and  dancing  are  among  their  favorite  eiyoy- 
ments.  They  are,  however,  a  mild  and  inof- 
fensive people.  Unlike  the  Hindoos,  th^  do 
not  bum  their  dead,  but  bury  them.  Tiieir 
complexion  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  Uie 
Africans,  but  their  hair  is  straight.  A  few 
oral  songs  and  traditions  constitute  their 
literature,  but  they  have  no  written  language 
except  that  reoentiiy  furnished  by  a  mission- 
^y  of  the  FreewUl  Bsjptist  Society,  and 


idiioh  acne  but  a  few  who  have  b^n  taught 
in  the  mission  school  can  read.  The  lan- 
guage sounds  very  sweet  and  musical  when 
spoken,  and  is  remarkably  regular,  consider- 
ing it  has  never  ^  been  cultivated.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  is  very  barren  in  theological 
terms.  The  women  min^^le  with  the  men  in 
their  labors  and  recreations,  seem  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  them,  and  are  divested  of 
the  squeamishness  of  the  Hindoo  females. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  the 
Santals  usually  marry.  The  ceremony  is 
very  simple  and  peifoimed  as  follows :  The 
man  puts  some  -punt  on  the  bride's  head, 
and  she  in  return  confesses  herself  his  wife 
by  putting  oil  on  his  head. 

The  Bhumijcu  are  next  in  importance  to 
the  Santals.  They  are  described  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacheler  as  ^^  a  similar  people,  occupy- 
ing the  same  portion  of  the  district,  speak- 
ing a  language  strongly  resembling  tiie  San- 
tal, and,  in  most  particulars,  differing  little 
from  them.  They  are  considerably  less  nu- 
merous than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable 
that  missionary  effort  among  them  also 
would  be  eminently  successful,  could  they 
be  brought  under  religious  influence.  There 
are  small  portions  of  other  tribes  scattered 
among  those  already  mentioned,  but  they  aro 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  a  par- 
ticular description  necessary." 

"  The  complexion  of  these  different  races 
varies  from  a  dark  copper  color  to  black. 
Those  whose  occupation  is  mostly  within 
doors  are  rather  lighter  than  those  more  ex- 
posed. The  hill  tribes  are  darker  than  the 
people  of  the  plains.  The  hair  is  straight 
and  black,  and  worn  long  both  by  men  and 
women.  The  eyes  are  black,  the  lips  thin, 
nose  prominent,  foreheads  elevated,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  predominating.  They 
have  an  intellectual  cast  of  countenance, 
and  are  rather  good-looking  than  otherwise.'' 

OROOMIAH :  A  city  of  Persia,  the  an- 
cient Thebanna,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Zoroaster,  situated  on  a  beautiful  fertile 
plain,  the  seat  of  the  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  to  the  Nestorians.  On  this  plain 
there  are  about  300  villages,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Nestorians,  of  whom  there  are  about 
20,000  in  Oroomiah.    (See  Nestaruma.) 

OSHUNGA:  Stotion  of  the  American 
Board  in  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  river. 

OTAWAO :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionanr  Society,  near  the  Waipa  river,  in 
New  Zealand. 

OTAHEITS :  Same  as  TahUL  (See  South 
Sen  Islnnda,) 

OZYUNGA :  A  sUtion  of  the  American 
Board  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  river, 
West  Africa. 

PAARL :  Station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  South  Africa,  85  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town. 
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PAOAJiTSDORP :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Afirica,  245 
miles  east  of  Gape  Town. 

PAXK)*PAGO :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila, 
one  of.  the  Samoan  nroup. 

PAGAN :  A  heathen,  a  Gentile,  an  idola- 
tor.  This  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  adhered 
to  idolatry  after  Christianity  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  cities.  So  heathen  signifies 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Iieath  or  woods,  and 
Kaffre^  in  Arabic,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
a  hut  or  cottage,  and  one  that  does  not  re- 
ceive Mohammedanism. 

PAGODA :  A  house  of  idols.  In  India, 
a  temple  in  which  idols  are  worshiped.  It  is 
likewise  applied  to  an  image  of  some  sup- 
posed deitr.  Also  a  gold  or  silver  coin  cur- 
rent in  dindostan,  varying  in  value  from 
81.75  to  82. 

PAIHIA:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the 
south  side  of  tiiie  Bay  of  Islands. 

PALLAM :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  India. 

PALAMCOTTAH:  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  TinnevoUy 
District,  India. 

PALANKEEN,  or  PALANQUIN :  A  cov- 
ered carriage  used  in  India,  China,  &c., 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  in  which 
a  single  person  is  conveyed  from  place  to 
place. 

PANNEI VILEI :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  India. 

PANTURA :  A  village  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  Ceylon,  a  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

PANTHEISM:  The  doctrine  that  the 
Universe  is  God. 

PANEIVADALI:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  India. 

PANDITERIPO :  A  parish  in  the  Jaffna 
district  of  Ceylon,  9  miles  north-west  of 
Jaffnapatam,  where  is  a  station  of  the  Am- 
erican Board. 

PAPENO ;  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

PAPAO  A :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  in 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

PAPEETE:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti, 
in  the  South  Sea. 

PAPARA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionaij  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPEURIRI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Socielr  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPETOAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Eimeo,  South  Sea. 

PARK  HILL :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

PARAMARIBO:  A  considerable  town« 


situated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sorinam  river. 
Population  18,000  or  20,000.  A  station  of 
the  Moravians. 

PARSEEISM:  The  Parsees  are  a  some- 
what numerous  and  infiuential  sect  in  Hin- 
dostan,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  tbo 
country,  and  also  in  Persia.  In  Bombay  and 
vicinity  they  are  estimated  at  about  75,O00l 
Their  sacred  writings,  or  scriptures,  arc  con- 
tained in  the  2iand-Avasta,  or  Zand  Word, 
which,  however,  the  misnonaries  have  never 
found  in  a  collected  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parsees.  The  Zand-Avasta  consists  of  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  Vandidad,  which  professes 
to  report  the  result  of  an  interview  of  Zo» 
roaster,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  oect^ 
with  Hormazd,  the  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship, the  Yacoa  and  Vispard,  which  aro  in- 
terspersed with  the  Vandidad,  and  recited 
along  with  it  during  the  celebration  of  the 
most  extended  service ;  the  KJiurdah  Avasta^ 
or  minor  liturgy ;  the  Yacts,  and  other  de- 
tached pieces. 

The  Zand-Avasta  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  500  years 
before  Christ;  but  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  ei>och  of  Zoroaster 
are  very  conflicting ;  and'  besides,  there  is 
no  proof  of  even  the  existence  of  the  Zand 
writings  till  long  after  the  above  period^  and 
much  less  is  there  evidence  that  tiiej  wcov 
written  by  such  a  person.  Learned  Euro- 
peans of  every  shade  of  belief  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Zand-Avasta  a  spurious  work. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  "  prince  uid  pioneer  of 
modem  orientalists,"  says  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  corresponds  with  the  character  of 
a  philosopher  and  a  legislator,  and  adds,  thai 
'*  either  Zoroaster  had  not  common  sense,  or 
he  did  not  write  the  book  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  him."  Not  only  is  it  believed  to  be 
a  spurious  work,  but  a  production  of  com* 
paratively  modem  times,  and  probably  of 
Persian  origin. 

According  to  the  Zand-Ayasta  there  are 
two  deities,  Hormazd  and  Ahiram,  the  f<Hr- 
mer  the  author  of  good,  and  the  latter  the 
author  of  evil,  but  both  of  these  are  r^sard- 
ed  as  derived  beings,  coetaneouslv  produced 
by  Time.  Writers  on  this  subject  have  tnaoed 
a  striking  resemblance  between  this  theory 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Manicheans,  who  also 
ascribed  good  and  evil  to  two  distinct  crea- 
tors, correspondii^  somewhat  in  name  to 
those  of  the  Parsees,  and  hence  it  is  believctt 
that  the  latter  derived  their  notions,  in  part 
at  least,  from  that  heretical  sect* 

The  Parsees  are  idolaters^  worshiping  not 
merely  the  good  and  evil  deities,  but  almost 
every  thing  that  is  named  in  heaven  ud 
earth.  The  leamed^r.  Wilson,  long  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Bom- 
bay, makes  a  literal  translation  of  <me  see* 
tion  of  the  Parsee  scriptures,  in  which  the 
devotee  is  taught  to  say,  '^I  w<»8hip  Hoi^ 
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mftsd,  Hie  {raroj  master  of  purity:  I  wor- 
ship Zoroaster,  the  pure,  master  of  purity. 
I  worship  the  whole  hody  of  Hormazd.  I 
worship  all  the  kmg  existences  (the  heings 
which  are  to  exist  12,000  years.)  I  worship 
all  the  pure  celestial  and  terrestrial  Izads 
(«ig<^.f  I  worship  all  the  fountains  of 
water,  nowing  and  stationary.  I  worship 
all  the  trees,  and  the  trunks,  and  lofty 
branches,  and  fruit.  I  worship  the  whole 
earth.  I  worship  the  whole  hearen.  I  wor- 
ship all  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.  I 
worship  the  primeyal  lights.  I  worship  all 
the  animalfl,  hoth  aquatic  and  terrene.  I 
worship  all  the  mountains,  the  purely  plea- 
surable.   I  worship  all  the  fires." 

These  are  a  few  from  the  long  catalogue 
of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the 
Parsees  are  taught  to  worship.  These  ob- 
jects are  so  jumbled  together  and  confound- 
ed as  to  produce  the  utmost  distraction  and 
degradation  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper. 
"  Thus,"  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  "he  at  one 
moment  calls  upon  Hormazd,  at  the  next 
upon  his  own  ghost ;  at  one  moment  on  an 
archangel,  at  the  next  on  a  sturdy  bull ;  at 
one  time  on  the  brilliant  sun,  the  next  on  a 
blazing  fire ;  at  one  moment  on  a  lofty  and 
stupendous  mountain,  the  next  on  a  darksome 
caro  ;  at  one  moment  on  the  ocean,  at  the 
next  on  a  well  or  spring,  &c."  Not  only  are 
aU  distinctions  among  the  different  objects 
of  worship  referred  to  in  the  liturgical  and 
doctrinal  works  of  the  Parsees  levelled,  by 
being  confounded  together  in  the  most 
strange  and  unnatural  associations,  but  the 
same  result  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  different  objects  of  worship  of  what- 
OTer  nature,  have  applied  to  them  the  same 
terms  expressive  of  respect,  of  worship,  of 
supplication,  praise,  exaltation,  reverence, 
glory,  and  benediction.  It  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  terms  and  objects  of 
worship  which  have  been  given  as  specimens, 
are  used  by  the  Parsees,  not  to  express  civil, 
but  religious  respect  and  honor,  and  further, 
that  they  are  used  not  with  levity  and  indi- 
ference,  but  in  the  most  solemn  forms  of  de- 
votion which  they  possess.  Another  singular 
fact  is,  that  the  service  of  the  inferior  objects 
occupies  more  space  in  the  books  of  the  Par- 
sees,  than  that  of  the  more  exalted  and  com- 
manding objects.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Parsees,  worshipiAe  as  they  do  '^gods 
many  and  lords  many/'  are  polytheists  in 
the  most  literal  and  degrading  sense. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  number  and 
character  of  the  objects  worthiped  by  the 
Parsees,  that  their  ideas  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  guilt)  of  the  method  of  salvation, 
and  of  a  future  state,  cannot  be  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  scripture  doctrine  on 
these  subjects.  They  do,  indeed,  like  all 
idolator-8,  believe  in  something  called 
gu\\tj  amd  in  some  method  of  expiation ;  but 
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how  low  and  oomipting  is  that  beHef,  and 
how  shocking  and  disgusting  the  services 
and  sacrifices  offered  for  the  soul.  The 
teachings  of  the  Zand-Avasta  on  these  sub* 
jects  occupy  a  large  space,  and  cannot  be 
quoted  here,  but  t£»y  are  alluded  to  with 
sufficient  distinctness  by  Br.  Wilson,  when 
he  says,  ''  The  religious  war  with,  and  re- 
lentil  destruction  of  vermin ;  the  mending 
of  holes  formed  in  the  earth,  through  which 
the  devils  are  supposed  to  emerge  from  hell ; 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  flame  with  grease 
and  fat  and  sweet  smelling  odors ;  the  mut- 
tering and  sputtering  of  prayers  and  praises 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  every  object  that 
exists ;  the  disposiJ  of  corpses  so  as  to  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  rather  than  the  earth  ; 
the  solemn  funeral  of  bones  and  hair  and 
nails;  the  drinking  and  sipping  of  cow's 
urine  at  mom  and  eve  as  if  it  were  the  very 
elixir  of  immortality;  the  scrubbing  and 
rubbing  of  the  body  with  various  ablutions 
for  the  expulsion  of  devils  ;  the  frightening 
and  driving  away  of  demons  by  noises  ;  the 
introduction  of  dogs  to  survey  the  bodies  o^ 
the  deceased  and  to  prognosticate  and  guard, 
them  from  the  assaults  of  Satan ;  and  many 
other  practices  said  to  be  enjoined  by  divine 
authority  and  to  be  good  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions, do  not  certainly  commend  themselves 
to  the  reason  of  many  of  those  with  whom 
tyrant  custom  compels  their  observance." 

The  earth,  fire,  water,  dogs,  and  some 
other  objects  are  deemed  peculiarly  sacred ; 
and  hence  the  severe  penalties  attached  to 
the  pollution  or  injury  of  either  of  these  ob- 
jects. Thus,  for  instance,  a  person  who 
strikes  a  water  dog  is  treated  to  10,000 
stripes ;  and  he  must  by  way  of  atonement 
carry  10,000  bundles  of  dry  and  the  same 
quantity  of  soft  wood,  to  the  fires  of  Hor- 
mazd. He  must  famish  10,000  barsams 
(trees),  and  10,000  zors  of  pure  hom  (a  kind 
of  tree)  and  its  juice.  He  must  kill  10,000 
reptiles  that  creep  on  their  bellies,  10,000 
reptiles  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  10,000  turtles. 
10,000  land  frogs,  10,000  water  fipgs,  10,000 
ants  which  drag  the  grain,  10,000  stinging 
ants,  10,000  blood  suckers,  and  10,000  sting- 
ing flies ;  and  he  must  take  out  10.000  im- 
pure stones  from  the  ground.  And  these 
are- only  a  part  of  the  penalty. 

So  numerous  and  confused  are  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  superstitions,  and  penal  regula- 
tions of  the  Parsees,  that  to  illustrate  tnem 
all  would  require  a  volume.  They  are  in 
general  but  little  acquainted  with  their  sa- 
cred writings,  except  by  tradition  and  as  in- 
ferred from  actual  observances,  though  some 
of  them  are  quite  intelligent,  and  able  to  de- 
fend their  system  with  a  siiow  of  learning 
and  ingenuity.  An  American  missionary  at 
Bombay  says  of  the  Parsees,  ^^  They  yield  in 
energy  and  influence  to  none.  They  are 
more  ready  than  any  other  class  to  adopt 
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Baropesn  casiams  tttd  opinioiui,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  epeak  and  write  the  BngUah 
language  with  facility.  They  have  several 
fine  temples  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  time  of 
Banrise  and  sunset  they  may  he  seen  reading 
and  repeating  their  prayers,  and  addressing 
their  worship  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sea.  But 
they  are  much  less  of  a  religions  people  than 
the  Hindoos.  They  are  indeed  zealous  for 
their  religion,  but  are  most  ignorant  of  what 
it  really  is,  and  their  seal  apparently  arises 
lather  from  a  sectional,  national  feeling, 
than  from  their  being  imbued  with  any  re- 
UgiouB  principle.  They  pride  themselves  on 
being  Parsees.  and  they  are  ready  to  defend 
Parseeism,  wtiatever  it  may  be.  Among 
tiiem  are  found  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Ohristianity,  who  are  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  ^  opposers,  and  who  manifest 
no  little  zeal  in  disseminating  their  infidel 
views.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  press  for 
this  purpose." — Bxr.  B.  D.  Moore. 

PARIS  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY:  This  societv  was  formed  in  1822, 
under  the  title  of  "l^ci^t^  des  Missions 
Bvanseliques  de  Paris."  A  meeting  was 
held  for  the  purpose  at  the  house  of  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  Bso.,  an  American  merchant,  then 
residing  in  Paris,  which  was  attended  by  the 
presidents  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Oonsistories ;  by  other  pastors,  with  lay 
members  of  the  two  churches ;  b^  various 
foreign  Protestants,  then  in  Pans,  among 
whom  were  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev.  S.  S. 
WUson,  and  Rev.  Jonas  King,  and  by  Messrs. 
Oook  and  Oroggon,  Wesleyan  missionaries 
then  in  France.  One  object  of  the  So- 
ciety was  declared  to  be,  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  through  the  press,  as  to  the 
character  and  importance  *of  tne  different 
missions  of  Protestant  Christians  among  the 
heathen ;  and  another,  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  young  persons  recdmmended  by 
the  different  missionary  societies,  to  whom 
it  might  be  necessary  to  study  some  of  the 
Oriental  langua^. 

Rev.  Jonas  mng,  being  then  in  Paris,  and 
having  received  an  invitation  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,  after  the  death  of  his  associate.  Rev. 
Mr.  Parsons,  to  join  him  in  the  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the  new  society  assumed,  for 
a  given  period,  his  support.  The  committee 
issued  an  address,  setting  forth  the  object 
of  the  society,  and  soliciting  contributions. 
They  also  established  the  Monthly  Concert 
of  Prayer. 

Subsequently,  this  society  directed  all  its 
efforts  to  Southern  Africa,  where  their  mis- 
sions have  been  very  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  to  we  present  time. 
They  have  thirteen  stations,  among  several 
different  tribes,  with  fourteen  missionaries, 
and  a  large  number  of  native  assistants,  and 
about  thirteen  hundred  communicants.  (See 
Southern  Afiica,) 


PASUMALIB :  A  stAtToii  of  the  Madura 
mission  in  Southern  Hindostan,  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board. 

PASHA:  In  the  Turtcish  domimons,  % 
viceroy,  governor,  or  commander. 

PASHALIO:  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Pasha. 

PATNA:  a  city  of  mnch  importance  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  t^e  south  side 
of  the  Ganges,  about  SX)  miles  north-west 
of  Calcutta.  Thepopulation  is  estimated  at 
nearly  400,000.  Witiiin  the  walls,  the  citr 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtii 
by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but 
its  suburbs  extend  nine  miles  aloi^  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  two  miles  inland. 
The  English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission 
here  in  1811. 

PATE  A:  A  station  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

PATRIAROH :  In  the  Oriental  chmrdiea, 
a  dignitary  superior  to  the  order  of  arch- 
bishops. 

PATRIARCHATE:  The  office  or  Juris- 
diction  of  a  patriarch. 

PAUMOTU:  A  group,  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  low,  small  islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  between  17®  and  23»  S.  lati- 
tude, and  ia9<»  and  145**  W.  longitude. 
They  have  been  called  by  several  names,  as 
The  Labyrinth,  Pearl  Islands,  Pallisee  Is- 
lands, Dangerous  Archipelago. 

PEDANG:  A  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
west  coast /of  Sumatra.  Camphor,  benzoiih 
and  pepper,  and  a  considerable  quantity  or 
gold  from  the  interior  are  collected  here, 
and  sent  to  Batavia.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

PEELTON:  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  amon?  the  Kaffires  in  South 
Africa,  destroyed  by  the  Kaffre  war. 

PEHI AKUR  A :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
^ssionary  Society,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Waikato  harbor,  New  Zealand. 

PEKING :  The  Northern  Capital  of  China, 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  court,  situated 
in  the  Chihli  province,  in  lat.  39^  54'  N.,  and 
long.  116<>  27' B.    (See  C?tina.) 

PELL  A :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  Little  Namaqua,  South  Africa. 

PERIACOOLUM:  Astatlonof  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras  mission, 
in  Southern  Hindostan. 

PHILIPOLIS:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  In  South  Africa,  among 
the  Bosjesmans,  on  the  nortii  side  of  Cradock 
River,  with  out-stations. 

PHILIPTON:  The  principal  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  Kat 
River,  South  Africa. 

PIBTERM  AURITZBURG :  A  Dutch  set- 
tlement, near  Port  Natal,  Southern  Africa. 

PILGRIMAGE :  A  journey  to  some  place 
deemed  sacred,  undertaken  with  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  place  or  the  relics 
or  other  sacred  things  which  it  oontalna. 
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PIKE  RTBQE :  A  stfttion  of  tiie  Ameri- 

ean  Board  among  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

PIPLEE :  A  short  distance  from  Pooree, 
in  Hindostan,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a  place  through  which  most  of 
the  pil^ms  pass  in  their  annualjoameyB 
to  the  great  Ju^eraaut  festival.  The  Gene* 
ral  Baptists  of  England  established  a  mission 
there  in  1847. 

PIRIE :  Station  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Soa&  Afirica,  about  20  miles 
East  of  BumshUL 

PLAATBERG :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
a&s  in  the  Natal  District^  South  Africa. 

POINT  PEDRO :  The  northernmost  ez- 
ti^mity  of  Ceylon,  in  lat  9""  48'  N.,  and 
long.  80^  7'  E.    A  station  of  the  Wesleyans. 

POINT  VENUS :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  Tahiti. 

POLYNESIA:  The  Atony  Mta;  a  name 
Tsguely  applied  to  numerous  groups  of  Is- 
lands in  tne  Pacific  Ocean.  (See  Sandwich 
bland^ySotUh  Sea  Idands^  &c.) 

PONTIANAK:  A  Dutch  possession  on 
the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  12  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pontiana  riyer,  for  some 
time  a  station  of  the  American  Board. 

POOHACOOTEE :  A  large  village,  about 
50  miles  norUi-east  from  Madura,  within  the 
territory  of  the  Tondiman  rajah.  The  sta- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  American  Board 
in  1845,  by  the  Indian  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  Madras. 

POOTHACOTTAH :  A  town  of  Southern 
Hindostan,  65  miles  north-east  from  Madura. 
Population,  10,000.  The  mission  of  the 
American  !Board  at  Madras  had  a  station 
here,  but  transferred  it  to  Madura  in  1845. 
In  1848  it  was  relinquished,  owing  to  its 
distance,  and  the  inconvenience  of  superin- 
tending it. 

POONAH:  A  city  in  the  province  of 
Arungabad,  until  1818  the  capital  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Ghauts,  100  from  Bombay,  and  75  from  the 
nearest  sea-coast.  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland. 

POOREE :  A  station  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists in  Orissa. 

PORT  ANTONIO :  A  sUtion  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PORT-AU-PLATT :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  MORANT:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PORT  NATAL:  (D'Urban,)  the  principal 
port  of  the  Natal  District,  South  Africa. 

PORT  REPUBLICAN :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  OF  SPAIN:  A  station  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  Trinidad. 

PORT  ELIZABETH :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies  in 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa.  The  London  Mis- 
siooary  Society's  labors  at  this  station  are 


chiefly  directed  to  the  Fingoes,  a  oonndera* 
ble  portion  of  this  tribe  having  boon  for 
years  settled  at  this  place.  Tliere  is  also  an 
English  congregation  and  a  Sabbathnsdiool. 

PORT  LOKKOH :  A  native  town  in  the 
Timneh  country,  about  40  miles  from  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  West  AfHca.  In 
point  of  population  and  geographical  location, 
it  is  a  highly  important  position.  It  is  the 
thoroughfare  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  visited  by  the  natives  of  various  countries 
to  the  eastward.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society' 
to  the  Timneh  country. 

PORT  LOUIS :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  is  the  principal  town  and  capital 
of  the  Island,  and  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population.  Its  population 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic,  and,  of  course, 
the  missionary  work  meets  with  much  <^po- 
sition.    (See  MaurUiua,) 

PR  ATTVILLE :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  MIS- 
SIONS.— The  foreign  missionary  work  was 
commenced  hj  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  at  an  early  date.  The 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge 
in  Scotland,  which  was  formed  in  1709,  es- 
tablished a  Board  of  correspondents  in  New 
Yorlq  in  1741,  who  appointed  the  Rev.  Aza- 
riah  Horton,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  labor  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  on  Long  Island.*  His  labors 
extended  through  two  or  three  years,  though 
the  precise  limit  is  not  now  known.  The 
second  foreign  missionary  of  the  Presby" 
terian  Church  was  the  justly  celebrated  Da- 
vid Brainerd.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  Congregational  minis- 
ters, assembled  at  Danbury,  Uonn.,  July  29, 
1742,  and  spent  about  a  year  at  an  Indian 
settlement  not  very  far  from  Albany.  On 
June  12, 1744,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  then  meeting  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
labors  at  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the 
Susquehannah,  and  at  Cross-weeks,  near  the 
centre  of  New  Jersey.  After  the  death  of 
David  Brainerd,  in  October,  1747,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  tue  Rev.  John 
Brainerd,  a  member  of  the  same  Presby- 
tery, who  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
among  the  Indians  for  many  vears.  These 
three  first  missionaries  to  the  neathen  tribes 
in  this  land,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  parent  Society  in  Scotland, 
and  derived  a  portion  of  their  support  from 
that  country.    Both  Mr.  Horton  and  David 

*  See  Oreen'i  Hlst^  Sketch,  page  87,  and  Key.  A.  Hor- 
ton's  Narrative,  from  June,  1T42,  to  Mardb,  1743,  ta 
Prinoe'a  Christian  HUtorv*  Vol  L 
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Brainerd  received  something  like  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  from  this  source.    But 
John  Brainerd  was  supported  principally, 
if  not   wholly    hy   contributions    in    the 
Presbyterian  churches  here.    In  1763,  the 
Synod  of  New  York  ordered  a  collection 
to  be  made  in  all  their  churches  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  missions,  allowing  Mr.  Brain- 
erd a  salary  of  thirty  pounds,  giving  the 
same  amount  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
voting  sixty-five  pounds  for  the  support  of 
the  Rev.  Sampson  Occum,  a  native  Indian, 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  on 
Long  Island,  and  at  that  time  a  missionary 
among  the  Oneida  Indians.*    Three  years 
al^er  this,  in  1766,  the  Bev.  Charles  Eieatty 
and  the  Kev.  Geoige  Duffield  performed  a 
mission,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mus- 
kingum river  in  Ohio ;  and  their  report  was 
so  &vorable  that  the  Synod  appointed  two 
others  to  labor  in  the  same  region.    But 
troubles  arising  between  the  Indians  and  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  this  mission  was  relin- 
quished.    After   the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Brainerd,  in  1780,  so  many  changes  had  oc- 
curred among  the  Indians  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  other  causes,  that 
the  foreign  missionary  work  was  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  abandoned  for  several  years. 
It  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  year  1741  to  1780,  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years,  during  which  time  at 
least  six  faithful  ministers  had  labored  in 
the  field,  besides  schoolmasters,  and  some 
other  helpers.    In  the  year  17%,  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  was  resumed  in  the 
formation  of  the  "New  York  Missionary 
Society."    This  body  was  independent  of 
any  presbyterial  supervision,  though  it  is 
l^Iieved  to  have  consisted  principally  of 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    A 
considerable  amount  of  funds  was  collected, 
and  three  Indian  missions  were  established, 
viz. :  among  the  Chickasaws,  the  Tuscaroras, 
and  the  Senecas.    In  the  following  year, 
1797,  the  "Northern  Missionary  Society" 
was  instituted.    This,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  an  independent  body,  thougn  composed 
in  part  of  Presbyterians.    By  this  Society, 
missions  to  the  Indian  tribes  were  prosecuted 
for  several  years.    But  in  the  year  1800,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
took  up  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.    They  appointed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapman  as  a  missionary  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  both  the  white 
inhabitants  and  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  in  the 
year  1802,  the  General  Assembly's  standing 
committee  on  missions  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  the  Presbyteries  under  their  care, 
urging  collections  for  the  support  of  missions. 


*  Green's  Sketch,  page  4i. 


and  making  inqQiries  for  saitable  candidates 
to  be  employed.  In  the  next  year,  1803,  n 
suitable  person  was  found.  The  Rev.  Gideon 
Blackburn  offered  himself  for  the  work  and 
a  mission  was  established  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  then  residing  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
where  Mr.  Blackburn  prosecuted  his  mis- 
sionary labors  with  zeal,  activity,  and 
devotedness,  for  eight  years,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
leave  his  post.  The  standing  committee  of 
the  Genera]  Assembly  intended  to  have 
prosecuted  this  mission,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  subsequently  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kin^bury,  acting  under  the  American  Board, 
established  himself  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  a  flourishing  mission  was  built  up. 

Missions  among  the  Indians  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  General  Assembly  in  Yarious 
directions  from  1805  to  1818,  and  with  some 
encouraging  results ;  but  in  1818,  measures 
were  taken  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate 
Reformed  Churches,  by  forming  one  inde- 
pendent Society,  and  a  new  body  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  called  "The  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society."    This  Society  was  in 
active  operation  some  six  or  seven  years, 
and  all  the  existinc^  miesionary  interests  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  were  merged  in  it. 
In  the  year  1826,  it  had  under  its  care  nine 
missions,  embracing  60  male  and  female  mis- 
sionaries, 250  children  and  youth  under  in- 
struction, and  more  than  40  native  converts 
to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.*    About 
that  tim  3  the  whole  work  was  transferred  to 
the  American  Board,  and  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  ceased  its  operations. 

It  was  regretted  by  many  Presbyterians 
that  the  church  of  their  preference  should 
not  prosecute  foreign  missions  under  their 
own  distinctive  name,  and  this  feeling  be- 
came at  length  so  deep  that  in  the  month  of 
November,  1831,  the  Synod  of  Pitcsbuxgh 
formed  the  "Western  Foreign  Missionary 
Society."  This  Society  was  intended  to 
unite  the  efforts,  not  of  that  S3'nod  alone, 
but  the  efforts  of  all  others  who  might 
choose  to  unite  with  them.  Operations 
were  immediately  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted by  this  Society,  with  varied  success, 
for  six  years,  when,  in  June.  1837,  a  Board 
of  Foreign  Missi6ns  was  established  by  tho 
General  Assembly,  to  which  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  subsequently 
trans&rred  all  their  missions  and  funds. — 
Rev.  J.  Greenleaf. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  Board  is  organized, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  its  9perationB 
are  conducted,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Lowric'9 
"  Manual  of  Missions ;" 
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This  Board  consists  of  sixty  ministers, 
and  as  many  laymen,  whose  term  of  office  is 
four  years.  Its  members  are  appointed* by 
the  General  Assembly,  one-fourth  part  each 
year.  To  them  is  "  intrusted,  with  such  di- 
rections as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given, 
the  superintendence  of  the  foreign  missionary 
operations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  they 
arc  required  to  "make  annually  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  report  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  submit  for  its  approval  such  plans  and 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  ne- 
cessary." The  Board  is,  therefore,  simply  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  title  of  Committee  would  have 
more  clearly  indicated  its  relations  to  that 
venerable  court  For  convenience  in  holding 
certain  real  estate  and  in  the  transaction  of 
some  kinds  of  business,  a  charter  has  been 
obtained  for  the  Board  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  same 
title  precisely  as  designated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  "  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America?'^  This  charter  is  not  a 
close  but  an  open  one,  and  the  members  of 
the  incorporated  body  are  the  same  persons,' 
and  no  others,  who  are  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Board  appoints  annually  an  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Executive  Officers.  On 
these  devolves  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
missionary  work.  Weekly  meetings  are  held 
by  the  Committee,  at  which  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  the  missionary 
cause  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  brought 
mider  consideration.  The  selection  of  mis- 
sionary fields,  the  appointment  of  mission- 
aries, the  kinds  of  labor  in  each  country  and 
at  each  station,  the  measures  suitable  for 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  missionary 
work  among  the  churches  at  home,  receive 
continued  and  careful  attention.  Most  of 
these  are  matters  of  deep  importance.  They 
require  the  exercise  of  enlarged  views  and 
the  most  sober  judgment.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  missionary  field,  and 
with  the  history  of  missions,  and  a  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  missionary  work  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board,  are  required  for  the 
proper  decision  of  questions  that  occur  from 
time  to  time.  An  application  for  funds  to 
build  a  missionary  chapel,  or  a  reauest  for 
appointment  as  a  missionary  or  teaoner,  may 
easily  bring  under  consideration  the  whole 
subject  of  the  best  method  of  expending 
missionary  funds,  in  view  both  of  the  exi- 
gences of  the  various  missions  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

The  appointment  of  missionaries  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  duties.  In 
making  appointments  the  Committee  must 
rely  ver\''  much  on  recommendations  of  pas- 
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tors,  instructors,  and  ethers.  They  are 
anxious  to  send  forth  only  those  who  havo 
been  called  to  this  work  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  As  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this 
divine  call,  they  must  take  into  consideration 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  His  rep- 
utation for  piety,  prudence,  and  zeal,  his 
talents  and  scholarship,  his  health  and  its 
adaptation  to  particular  climates,  are  all  mat- 
ters of  great  moment.  Qualifications  of  a 
superior  class  are  greatly  to  be  desired ;  but 
men  of  respectable  talents,  with  good  judg- 
ment and  habits  of  industry  and  energy,  Sx 
under  the  control  of  humble,  loving,  and  de- 
voted piety,  may  be  very  useful  in  most  mis- 
sionary fields.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  send  out  men 
whose  qualifications  are  not  fully  equal  to 
the  average  attainments  of  the  ministers  of 
the  churches  in  this  country.  A  rule  wai 
adopted  by  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  no  ordained  min- 
ister should  be  sent  to  a  foreign  field,  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  his  Presbytery. 
This  places  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on 
the  qualifications  of  missionaries,  to  a  lai^e 
degree,  on  the  Presbyteries  ;  and  it  should 
go  Jfar  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  men.  But 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  involves,  will  always  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  brethren  who 
offer  as  volunteers  to  engage  in  it  are  mea 
worthy  of  confidence  and  honor. 

The  missionaries  become  members  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  been  organized  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical' matters  are  transacted  as  is  usual 
in  these  church  courts.  With  these,  the 
Committee  do  not  interfere,  unless  by  Chris- 
tian counsel  at  the  request  of  the  missiona- 
ries. Financial  and  other  business  matters 
are  transacted  with  the  missionaries,  not  as 
Presbyteries,  but  as  missions  or  sub-commit- 
tees ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  expedient 
to  leave  local  details  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  hands.  The  general  supervision  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  reserved  to 
the  Committee.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  missionary  purposes.  Estimates  are  seni 
up.  embracing  the  various  kinds  of  work  in 
each  mission — the  sum  desired  for  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  and  native  assistantei 
for  building  churches,  chapels,  or  school- 
houses,  for  schools,  for  the  press,  &c.,  being 
separately  stated.  In  forming  these  esti- 
mates, the  missions  proceed  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  the  preceding  year  as  a  basis,  with 
such  enlargement  or  diminution  as  may  be 
called  for  by  their  circumstances  and  pros- 
pects. With  estimates  from  all  the  missions 
before  them,  the  Committee  then  appjortion 
to  each  such  part  of  the  probable  receipts  of 
the  Board  as  the  wants  of  each  mission  ap- 
pear to  re:^uire.    The  probable  income  to 
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bo  thus  apportioned  is  itself  a  matter  of  es- 
timate, founded  upon  the  income  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  hope  of  enlarged  con- 
tributions by  the  churches  to  this  causes  In 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  trust  in  these 
financial  matters,  the  aCommittee  are  called 
to  exercise  their  maturest  judgment.  Errors 
or  mistakes  here  would  inyoTve  the  whole 
work  in  serious  difficulties.  Were  expendi- 
tures to  be  authorized  without  a  strict  regard 
to  the  probable  means  of  payment,  a  debt 
would  soon  be  created,  embarrassing  alike  to 
friends  at  home  and  to  the  missionaries 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  withhold  aid  which  is  urgently 
solicited,  and  which  the  churches  are  so  well 
able  to  give. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Board  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  funds  commit- 
ted to  its  charge  for  the  missionary  work, 
are  thoroughly  business-like  and  satisfactory. 
Every  donation,  though  as  small  in  amount 
as  the  widow's  two  mites,  can  be  traced  in 
its  course  from  the  time  it  leaves  its  donor's 
hands,  and  for  every  dollar  expended  a  sat- 
isfactory exhibit  can  be  shown — all  being  on 
record  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose.  Vouch- 
ers are  preserved  for  all  moneys  expended. 
It  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been* at 
any  time  lost  through  want  of  uprightness 
or  fidelity.  Errors  of  judgment  there  may 
have  been,  and  a  consequent  injudicious  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  some  cases.  To  ac- 
snowledge  this  is  but  to  concede  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Officers  are  far 
from  being  infallible  in  judgment.  But  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in 
twenty  years,  out  of  an  expenditure  amount- 
ing altogethar  to  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  nothing  has  been  lost  through 
want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  chained  with  its  disbursement.  The 
further  merit  of  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  Board  may  be  justly 
claimed,  and  is  shown,  among  other  ways, 
by  the  low  per  centage  of  cost  for  executive 
services. 

In  the  transmission  of  moneys  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  missionary  work  abroad,  differ- 
ent methods  are  adopted  for  missions  in 
different  countries.  ,To  the  missions  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  a  large  amount  of  **  sup- 
plies*'— various  articles  of  clothixig,  grocer- 
ies, books,  &c., — are  forwarded.  These  can 
be  purchased  at  much  lower  rates  in  our 
cities  than  in  the  Indian  country.  For  articles 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  mis- 
sionary stations,  payments  are  commonly 
made  by  drafts  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  or 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  on  the  Trea^ 
«urer  in  New  York.  In  the  African  missions, 
particularly  at  Corisco,  money  is  less  conve- 
nient than  some  kinds  of  merchandise,  and 
accordingly,  supplies  are  sent  from  this  coun- 
try.   To  the  missions  in  India^  Siam,  and 


China,  supplies  are  seldom  sent,  and  ooly 
when  ordered ;  and  money  is  remitted,  com- 
monly by  letters  of  credit.  The  Treasurer 
goes  down  into  Wall  street,  and  engages  a 
letter  of  credit  for,  say,  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  on  which  letter,  bills  of  exchange 
may  be  drawn,  payable  in  London  at  four  or 
six  months  after  sight.  This  letter  of  credit 
is  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  mission, 
and  bills  are  sold  by  him  at  the  prevailing 
rates.  The  purchaser  sends  the  bill  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  arrives  in  some  five  or  six 
months  after  the  time  when  it  was  obtained 
in  Wall  street,  and  four  or  six  months  must 
still  elapse,  after  it  is  presented  for  accept- 
ance by  the  parties  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  be- 
fore it  becomes  payable  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Board,  making  altogether  ten  or  twelve 
months  from  its  date  in  New  York.  As  the 
Board  must  in  due  time  pay  this  draft,  it  has 
been  the  good  practice  of  the  Committee  to 
authorize,  at  the  time  of  engaging  the  letter 
of  credit,  the  investment  upon  ample  securi- 
ties of  money  bearing  interest,  so  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  not  being  prepared  to  take  it 
up  when  it  becomes  due.  In  this  way,  not 
only  is  safety  secured,  but  the  interest  giuned 
in  the  meantime  o&  the  money  invested 
serves  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  re- 
mitting funds  to  the  missions.  When  the 
fiuctuations  of  commerce,  war,  or  any  other 
cause  render  it  difficult  to  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change in  India  or  China,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  send  out  silver.  This  must  be 
bought,  sometimes  at  a  premium,  and  it  is 
subject  to  expense  for  freight  and  insurance, 
while  on  the  voyage  it  is  earning  no  interest ; 
so  that  this  kind  of  remittance  is  seldom  a 
desirable  one. 

The  business  of  the  Board  is  transacted 
mainly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  city 
has  become  the  chief  foreign  port  of  the 
country,  and  possesses  many  advantages  for 
sending  forth  missionaries,  remitting  funds, 
and  foreign  correspondence.  No  other  city 
in  this  country  aifords  equal  facilities  for 
these  purposes.  The  decision  to  establish 
the  business  head-ouarters  of  the  Board  in 
this  city  was  therefore  a  measure  of  obvious 
propriety.  Almost  the  only  drawback  to  the 
desirableness  of  this  location  grows  out  of 
the  great  cost  of  living  in  New  York.  This 
renders  a  somewhat  large  outlay  necessary 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Executive  Offioers. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Board,  however,  has 
thus  far  at  no  time  equalled  the  actuid  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  for  their  support. 

The  missions  of  the  Board  are  eight  in 
number,  viz. :  to  North  American  Indiums  ; 
Western  Africa;  India;  Siam;  China; 
Jews;  and  Papal  Europe,  The  following 
summary  view  will  exhibit  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  these  missions,  as  thcj 
appear  in  the  Report  for  1854: 
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icnsiONa 


INDIA jr  TRIBES: 
CnOGTAWS  ...... ~... 

Ckkeks 


CmosASAWi. 


SBvfiroLts 

I0WA8  AXD  Bags......... 

Otobs  avdOmabas 

CHirpBWAS  AXD  Ottawas 


AFRICA: 

LiBBBIA... 


Kaxbs  or  Btatiobb. 


Spencer  Academy 

Kowetah .-.-.-........ . 

TaJlahaoBee 

Wapanaelui 

Boggy  Depot , 

Ltttle  River, or  Oakridge 

Iowa — 

Bellevue 

Grand  Traverse 

Little  Traverse 

Middle  VlUage 


I 


Mleefonariea  and 
Aaa't  MlMlonartea. 


§  g  Hlniflt'rs 


it 


i 


Kroo  Pboplb 

Nbab  thb  Equatob,. 


INDIA: 

LODIAJIA. 


I>intBUXBABAD. 


AORA .... 

Allahabad. 


8IAM: 

CHINA. 

Cabtov.........  ... 

NiHGPO 

Sraxohai 

Cbubbb  m  Oalifobbu. 


JEWS: 


ROUANISTS: 


Total  of  Indian  MiMiona, 


Monrovia... 
Eentacky... 

Blnoe 

SettruKroo. 
CorlHOO 


Total  of  AfHcan  Mifidona 


Lodlana 

Sabaranpor. 

Sabathn 

Ambala 

Jalandar.... 

Lahor  

Dehra 

Fnttehgurh. 
Myn'porle... 

AllAhabad.. 
Futtebpore. 
Banda....... 


Total  of  India  Miaslona, 
Bangkok 


Canton  ........ 

Ningpo 

Shanghai 

San  Franclaoo. 


Total  of  China  MIsalonB, 


New  York.-, 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore — . 


Stations  in  France 

Belsrtum.  4ta. 

Bttenoa  Ayrea • 


General  Total. 


1846 
1842 
1849 
1849 
1862 
184S 
1835 
1840 
18S8 
1862 
1863 


1842 
1860 
1847 
1841 
1860 


1884 
1888 
1836 
1848 
1847 
1849 
1868 
1838 
1843 
1846 
1836 
1662 
1863 


1840 

1846 
1844 
1860 
1862 


1846 
1860 
1860 

18U 

1863 


i 

I 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 


■8 
1 
1 

4 


6 

2 
2 


8 
1 

4 
1 

4 
4 


3 
0 
8 
1 


13 

1 
1 
1 


i 
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Lay  Teachers 
and  othen. 


Ameri- 
can. 


3 


2 

8 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


18 

1 
1 


3 


1 
1 


1 
1 


-a 

B 

& 


7 

2 

•4 

8 

2 

1 

.8 

4 
4 
1 
1 


87 
2 
1 
8 


8 
2 

2 

2 

4 
I 
8 

4 


21 


8 
7 
3 
1 


14 


26   79 


8 


1 
8 

2 
1 


4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 


26 
1 
1 


82 


30 
26 

6 
4 


82 


96 

40 
33 
41 


114 

19 
24 

14 

7 
8 

07 

6 

46 

47 


266 
2 

80 

4 


84 


612 


Bcholiira. 


Boarding 


& 


100 
16 
40 


14 
20 
20 
23 


5 


0 

40 
100 

12 
20 
16 
11 


239 

4 


13 


18 


27 
23 


208 


Day. 


M 


20 
16 


12 


12 

18 


16 
18 


61 

4 


J 


SO   0 
26  29 


66 


868 


86 

78 
24 

18 
28 


148 

231 

160 

00 

260 
896 

040 
220 
118 
416 
100 
120 

2729 


67 
23 


i 
5 


20 

16 


36 


86 


810 


90 


3002 


46 
60 


S 


100 
26 
80 

100 

20 
40 
42 
34 
40 
80 


617 

78 
28 

18 
66 


179 

249 
169 

90 

260 
886 

718 
220 
168 
80'  403 
100 
120 


126  2032 

27 

103 
78 


166 


181 


For  offices,  the  liberality  of  a  few  friends, 
in  addition  to  the  collections  made  in  some 
of  the  churches  in  1842,  has  provided  the 
Mission  House,  in  Centre  street  The  place 
at  first  occupied  as  an  office  was  a  room  in 
the  Brick  Church  Chapel,  in  partnership 
with  another  benevolent  institution.  This 
was  soon  found  to  be  quite  too  confined  a 
plaoe,  and  two  rooms  were  taken  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  building  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Murray  street  The  growing 
business  of  the  Board  and  the  inponvenience 
ci  these  rooms  led  to  another  chango,  and  a 
part  of  a  house  was  rented  in  City  Hall 
Flace,  where  the  office  was  held  for  some 
yean.     These  rooms,  however,  were  not 


well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  the 
plan  of  renting  an  office  was  found  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  attended  with  Ihe  risk  of  change 
and  other  serious  inconveniences.  It  is 
therefore  a  most  happy  thing  that  a  house 
conveniently  situated,  well  lighted,  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  planned  for  its  special  use, 
is  now  owned  by  the  Board.  Its  offices  are 
rent-free,  and  are  better  suited  to  its  pur- 
poses than  rented  rooms  at  almost  any  cost 
In  the  Mission  House,  besides  the  Trea- 
surer's and  Secretaries'  offices^  there  are 
apartments  for  packing  and  stonng  goods  to 
be  sent  to  the  missions.  These  occupy  the 
basement  story.  When  several:  missionary 
families  are   about  to   saiL  their  trunks, 
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boxes,  parcels,  articles  of  fumitare,  &c.,  fill 
up  these  apartments,  often  to  an  uncomfort- 
able d^ree ;  and  both  the  economy  and  the 
convenience  of  these  rooms  become  quite 
apparent.  To  rent  suitable  places  for  such 
purposes,  when  missionaries  are  preparing  to 
embark,  would  always  be  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  might  often  be  found  im- 
practicable. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  Museum,  in  the 
third  story,  contain  a  rare  variety  of  idol 
gods  and  goddesses,  from  India,  Siam,  China, 
Africa,  and  other  beathen  countries,  besides 
numerous  other  objects  of  interest.  This 
collection  is  gradually  increasing  in  extent 
and  value,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
friends  of  missions.  Visitors  are  admitted 
at  any  time,  on  application  to  the  officers  or 
clerks  in  the  House. 

A  large  room  is  occupied  by  the  Library. 
The  books  here  collected  number  about  2000 
volumes,  mostly  relating  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  work  of  missons.  They  in- 
clude numerous  translations  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of 
foreign  languages.  Reports  and  periodicals 
of  missionary  institutions,  in  bound  volumes, 
memoirs  of  missionaries,  works  on  the  In- 
dians, on  Africa,  India,  China,  &c.  They 
form  a  collection  of  very  considerable  value, 
and  one  which  should  be  gradually  enlarged. 

A  number  of  works  by  Chinese  authors 
occupy  a  recess  in  the  same  room.  This  is 
probably  the  only  library  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  about  1000  vol- 
umes, of  which  400  are  but  one  work,  "  The 
Twenty-Four  Histories  ;"  and  another  work, 
'*A  Universal  Encyclopaedia,"  with  maps, 
diagrams,  and  sketches,  extends  to  120  vol- 
umes. ^*  The  Five  Classics"  number  104 
volumes,  and  a  second  series,  under  a  simi- 
lar title,  contains  22  volumes.  These  are  all 
in  octavo,  as  are  works  on  botany,  descrip- 
tions of  particular  districts,  accounts  of 
Idngs  and  emperors,  dictionaries,  ^,  be- 
sides some  works  of  smaller  size.  The 
whole  collection  gives  a  striking  view  of  the 
extent  of  Chinese  literature,  and  makes  one 
sigh  over  the  strange  language  which  ren- 
ders its  stores  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
Yet  for  reference  these  volumes  may  prove 
of  great  service.  They  were  collected  by 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Olyphant,  a  merchant 
in  the  China  trade,  for  some  years  a  most 
valued  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  ; 
and  by  his  characteristic  liberality  they  oo- 
cimy  a  place  in  the  Mission  House  Library. 

In  ottier  rooms  are  kept  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  letters  received  at  the  missionary 
offioe.  These  are  arranged  according  to  date. 
All  from  correspondents  in  thin  country  are 
classified  under  Domestic,  and  those  from 
the  missionaries  are  placed  under  the  head 
of  the  Missions.  Thus,  the  volume  labeled, 
^  Domestic— Janoary  to  June,  1853,"   in- 


cludes the  home  letters  received  in  those 
months;  and  the  volumes  labeled,  "India 
Letters,  Lodiana,  1847-51,"  contains  the  let- 
ters from  the  Lodiana  Mission  in  that  time« 
Each  volume  has  an  index,  making  reference 
easy.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  of  these 
thick  volumes,  and  each  year  steadily  in* 
creases  the  number.  In  addition  to  these 
are  many  volumes  consisting  exclusively  of 
letters  relating  to  the  Missionary  Chronicloi 
formerly  published,  and  to  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary. The  copies  of  letters  sent  from  the 
office  fill  several  volumes  mof'e.  And  the 
Treasurer's  books  of  account,  of  varioas 
kinds,  form  still  another  class,  second  to 
none  in  their  importance.  A  copy  of  every 
letter  with  remittances  of  money  to  the  mis- 
sions, and  every  letter  containing  remittances 
from  the  churches  or  individual  to  the  trea- 
sury, will  be  found  among  these  volumes. 

The  Receipts  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (de- 
ducting the  grants  of  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  Indian  schools,)  from 
the  commencement  of  their  operations  to 
the  present  time,  as  it  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  present  a  gratifying  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  from 
year  to  year.  The  financial  year  of  the 
Board  terminates  the  first  of  May. 

rl833,        .        .        $6,431 

1834,  .        .        .    16,296 

1835,  .        .         17,677 

1836,  .        .        .    19,123 
L1837,        .        .         22,832 

1838.    .|       .        :    44,748 

56.150 


1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
L1854, 


Total, 


.    54,425 

62,344 
,    58,924 

54,760 
.    66,674 

72,117 
.    76,395 

82,739 
.    89;i65 

96,294 

.  104,665 

108,544 

.  117,882 

122,028 

.  140,502 

91,490,795 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS:  This 
Board  was  first  organized  on  the  11th  Julj, 
1844,  in  consequence  of  an  overture  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Preebj- 
tery  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  move- 
ment in  Presbytery  is  understood  to  have 
originated  with  Rev.  John  Geddie,  who  after- 
wards became  the  first  missionaxy  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Board.  Its  mombers  are 
subject  to  the  annual  appointment  of  synod, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  same  individuals 
are  re-appointed.  At  present,  it  consists  of 
eight  clergymen  and  four  laymen ;  the  Rev. 
David  Roy,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  being  Con- 
vener, and  Rev.  James  Bayne,  Pictou,  N.  S., 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 
The  Board  meet  as  often  as  business  re- 
quires, at  the  cadi  of  the  Convener,  or  their 
own  adjournment.  The  Secretary  is  instruct- 
ed to  correspond  once  in  three  months,  and 
at  other  times,  as  circumstances  require.  A 
monthly  periodical,  called  "  The  Missionary 
R^ister,^'  is  issued  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  with  a  special  view  to  disseminate 
Inissionary  intelligence.  An  annual  report 
of  proceedings  is  kid  before  the  synod,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  various  meetings,  during 
each  year,  countersigned  by  the  Moderator. 
The  following  synodical  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Board  at  its  first  formation : 
(1)  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  several  ministers  of 
the  church  in  making  an  appeal  to  all  the 
congregations  of  the  body  relative  to  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  and  in  counten- 
ancing and  aiding  an  agencgr,  if  it  be  deemed 
proper  that  one  should  be  employed.  (2) 
That  the  Board  do  apply  to  such  sources  of 
information  as  they  ma^  deem  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertainmg  the  most  elegible 
field  for  their  missionary  operations,  expenses 
of  outfit,  passage,  annual  salary,  &c  (3) 
That  when  funds  adequate  to  maintain  a 
missionary  abroad  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  severii^  congregations  of  tne  church,  and 
the  Board  shall  feel  themselves  prepared  to 
negoeiate  with  candidates  for  such  mission- 
ary employment,  proposals  shall  be  made  to 
obtain  offers  from  qualified  persons  willing 
to  volunteer  their  services  for  tlHS  purpose. 
r4)  That  in  treating  with  candidates,  care- 
nil  attention  bo  paid  to  their  personal  re- 
ligion, doctrinal  views,  and  missionary  spirit. 
Agreeably  to  these  instructions  the  Board 
took  immediate  steps  to  appeal  for  support, 
and  as  &r  as  possible  obtain  a  guarantee  of 
annual  contribution  to  a  specific  amount 
from  the  Church  at  large.  The  result  of  this 
appeal  was  that  a  yearly  contribution  of 
£wO  currency,  was  considered  as  an  amount 
that  might  confidently  be  depended  upon. 
It  had  been  ascertained  that  £70  sterling,  or 
Xd4  curreni^,  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  one  missionary  in  Polynesia,  and  this 
field  was  selected  as  the  least  expensive  and 
most  healthful.  September  26,  1845,  the 
Board  met  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ten- 
ders of  service  from  duly  qualified  persons, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Geddie,  of  Cavendish 
and  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
oifered  and  was  accepted.  From  the  favor- 
able aspect  of  continued  and  enlarged  pecu- 


appoint  a  catcchtst  as  companion  and  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Gcddio.  This  was  happily  ac- 
complished 80  that  the  divine  example  of 
sending  out  the  disciples  two  by  two  was 
followed  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald, 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  though  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  immediate  licensure  and  ordina- 
tion as  a  missionary  in  full  standing,  was 
unanimously  accepted,  and  duly  appointed.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Geddie,  who  was  in  a  few 
weeks  loosed  from  his  congregation,  visited 
the  various  congregations  in  his  presbytery 
with  a  view  to  deepen  their  interest  in  the 
mission,  by  a  series  of  £&rewell  services.  The 
same  coorse  was  pursued  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  following  year  throughout  the 
presbyteries  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  found 
to  produce  a  very  happy  efiect.  Mr.  Geddie 
devoted  some  months  to  the  s.tudy  of  medi- 
cine and  also  to  the  art  of  printing,  with  a 
view  to  their  future  practice  on  the  field  of 
foreign  service.  It  was  found  very  difficult 
to  select  the  particular  island  on  which  Mr. 
Geddie  should  commence  operations,  as  it 
was  not  known  which  would  be  most  acces- 
sible to  missionary  efibrt.  New  Caledonia 
was  chiefly  thought  of,  but  Mr.  G.  was  not 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Board  to 
adopt  it,  unless  circumstances  were  found 
favorable.  The  New  Hebrides  group  had 
been  surveyed  by  the  martyr  missionary 
Williams,  for  tiie  special  occupation  of  the 
parent  church,  (United  Presbyterian,  or  as 
it  was  then  called  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scothmd,)  and  at  their  expense. 
It  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  appropriate 
that  the  Church  in  Nova  Scotia  should  adopt 
as  their  field  what  the  Church  at  homo  could 
not  enter  upon  at  that  time.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  afterwards  to  be  quite  advan- 
tageous, and  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Messrs.  Geddie  and  Archibald,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  after  a  series  of  farewell 
services  in  Pictou,  Onslow,  and  Halifax,  left 
Nova  Scotia  Nov.  30,  184o.  After  a  brief ' 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  at  Newbury- 
port,  where  they  were  very  kindly  entreated 
by  the  friends  of  the  missionaiy  enterprize, 
they  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  being 
there  also  entertained,  with  Christian  wel- 
come, and  sent  on  their  way  with  the  pray- 
ers and  ofierings  of  the  churches.  They 
found  a  aafe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
Samoan  group,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  whom  they  spent  a  considerable  period, 
receiving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  as 
to  the  manners  jknd  customs  and  language  of 
the  tribe  whose  evangelization  was  considered 
most  suitable  to  the  resources  of  the  newly 
arrived  missionaries.  After  due  deliberation 
the  island  of  Aneiteum,  New  Hebrides,  wa^ 
selected  for  permanent  location.    In  July, 
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thither  and  entered  immediately  upon  their 
allotted  duties.  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald  re- 
signed his  connection  with  the  mission  in 

1850.  Since  that  period  the  Board  have  had 
one  missionary  and  a  few  native  teachers 
under  their  charge.'  Very  urgent  appeals 
have  been  made  for  additional  assistance,  but 
up  to  the  present  year,  (1854,')  no  farortible 
answer  has  been  returned,  such  as  warrants 
the  expectation  of  immediate  aid.  One 
young  man  of  ardent  missionary  spirit,  is 
now  in  course  of  training,  and  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  John  Williams  on  her  outward 
voyage  next  year.  Two  additional  mission- 
aries are  wanted,  and  if  found,  duly  qualified, 
would  be  sent  immediately.  The  funds  on 
hand  have  always  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  and  exhibit  now  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  they  have 
ever  presented.  After  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  year  there  will  be  a 
balance  on  hand  of  nearly  £500.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  resources  of  the 
Church  are  quite  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  four  missionaries.  At  first,  the  salary  of 
the  ordained  missionary  was  £70  sterling, 
but  in  1850  it  was  raised  to  an  equality  wiUi 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  viz.,  £100  sterling,  and  £5  sterling 
for  each  child.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of 
the  children  has  been  for  some  years  at 
Walthanstow,  England,  along  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  missionaries  of  that  Society. 
The  expense  for  his  education  amounts  to 
£15  sterling  per  annum,  and  with  extras 
does  not  exceed  £20. 

The  entire  amount  contributed  to  this 
mission  since  1846  probably  exceeds,  but 
may  be  stated  at,  £3,000  currency  or  £2,400 
sterling.  The  amount  for  the  past  year  re- 
ceived  by  the  Treasurer  is  £424  currency, 
or  £339  sterling  in  money,  and  nearly  £300 
in  mission  goods.  At  present  the  Board  h9« 
but  one  mission,  and  one  missionary,  with 
,  several  native  teachers,  on  Aneiteum  and  Fo- 
tenna,  New  Hebrides.    The  chtTrch  in  Dec, 

1851,  contained  24  members  and  is  situ- 
ated at  Aniligauhat,  Aneiteum.  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  number  of  con- 
verts greatly  exceeds  this  amount  now.  By 
the  latest  date,  Oct.  1953,  it  appears  that  the 
entire  island,  with  its  3,000  inhabitants,  has 
abandoned  heathenish  practices,  and  that  the 
district  which  had  last  given  up  its  idols  is 
now  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  Christian 
instruction.  TSee  South  Sea  lalanda,) — Rev. 
J.  Bayne,  01  Pictou,  N.  S. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY:  The  Primitive 
Methodists,  (or  '^Ranters,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,)  are  a  body  of  simple- 
hearted  and  devoted  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  1810.  In  1853,  they  reported 
568  ministers,  108,926  members.  Finding 
themselves  gaining  strength,  they  ox*ganized 


a  foreign  missionary  society  in  March  1844, 
adopting  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
as  their  fields  of  labor.  The  Rev.  J.  Long, 
and  J.  Wilson  were  the  first  missionarios 
they  sent  to  Australia.  Since  that  time  they 
have  strengthened  this  mission,  and  Qod  has 
honored  them  with  considerable  prosperity. 
Their  stations  in  Australia  are  Adelaide, 
Mount  Barker,  Burra  Burra,  Sydney,  Mor- 
peth, Melbourne,  and  Geelong.  The  number 
of  missionaries  is  seven,  and  of  members 
under  their  care  535.  The  total  number  of 
their  foreign  missionaries  throughout  the 
world,  is  23 ;  of  whom  13  are  in  Canada,  7 
in  Australia,  and  3  in  New  Zealand.  The 
whole  number  of  members  in  their  stations 
is  2,374— W.  B. 

PROSPECT  PENN:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
MISSIONS  OP  :  (See  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions.) 

PUEN :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

JPUNA :  A  district  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  forming,  in  connec- 
tion with  Hilo,  the  Parish  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coan, 
formerly  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  native  church  in 
Hilo  and  Puna,  by  whom  he  is  supported. 

QUILON:  A  seaport  town,  in  Southern 
India,  of  considerable  note  in  former  times, 
said  to  have  been  built  A.  D.  825.  A  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

RAGGED  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Baha- 
mas; a  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Society. 

RAIATEA:  One  of  the  Society  Islands, 
having  a  mission  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

RAIVAVAI :  One  of  the  Austral  Islands, 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

RA JKOTE :  A  station  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
bvterian  mission  in  India,  on  the  Gulf  of 
dambay,  opposite  to  Surat. 

RAJMUNDRY :  A  town  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  India, — a  station  of  the  Hamburgh 
North  German  Missionaiy  Society. 

RAJAH,  or  RAJA :  In  India,  a  prince. 
Some  of  the  Rajahs  are  said  to  be  independ- 
ent princes,  and  others  are  tributary  to  the 
MoguL 

RAMREE:  The  capital  ofa  district  of  the 
same  name,  117  miles  south  from  Arra(»n 
town :  A  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union. 

RANGOON:  The  principal  seaport  of  the 
Burman  dominions,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rangoon  brandi  of  the  Irrawady. 
Its  extent  along  the  river  is  about  a  mile, 
and  its  breadth  about  650  yards.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a  stockade  of  teak  timber  and 
planks  fifom  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  having 
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two  gates  on  the  nortbcm  face,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  others.    Pop.  40,000  to  50,000. 

RAN6IH0NA:  The  first  station  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
New  Zealand,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

RAROTONGA:  The  largest  of  the  Hor- 
▼ey  Islands  group,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  is  a  mission  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society. 

RED  RIVER :  The  Red  River  falls  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  settlement  on  this 
river  is  about  50  miles  in  extent.  Popula- 
tion in  1843,  5,143,  of  whom  2,798  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  2,345  Protestants.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  several 
stations  in  this  settlement. 

REGENT'S  TOWN:  A  town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  5 
miles  south  south-east'  from  Cape  Town,  in 
a  valley  near  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
mountains.  Its  situation  is  romantic  and 
healthy.  No  less  than  8  mountains,  covered 
with  evergreen  forests,  rear  their  heads  and 
form  a  chain  around  the  settlement.  Streams 
descend  from  the  various  cliffs,  and  form  a 
large  brook,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  On  the  banks  is  a  meadow  for 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlement,  which 
is  always  green.  In  1813,  this  spot,  then  un- 
inhabited, was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
negroes  delivered  from  slave  ships  by  the 
English  cruisers.  In  1816,  their  number  was 
1,100,  fi*om  22  different  tribes,  barbarous  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  (See  Western  Africa, 
Church  Missionary  Society.) 

REHOBOTH :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  at  the  hot  springs,  in 
Namaqualand,  South  Africa. 

REWA:  The  second  place  in  rank  and 
infiuence  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  A  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

RHENISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
The  following  account  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  given  by  Rev.  L.  Van 
Rohden,  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Barmen 
Missionary  Seminary,  in  the  ^EvangduxU 
Christendom^^  for  Jan.  1851 :  "  The  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
1828.  Three  associations,  those  of  Elberfeld, 
Barmen  and  Cologne,  united  in  the  autumn 
of  the  above  year,  that  they  might,  with 
common  powers,  send  out  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  world.  The  above  three  associa- 
tions *were  soon  joined  by  others,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  in  Westphalia,  having 
the  same  objects  in  view.  The  associations 
thus  combined,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  joined  by  about  fifty  other 
small  and  large  associations  in  Western  and 
Middle  Germany,  bear  altogether  the  name 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  The 
associations  have  appointed  a  committee,  or, 
aa  we  call  it,  *^  a  deputation,"  consisting  of 
twelve  individuals,  the  whole  residing  either 


in  Elberfeld  or  Barmen,  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  in  their  hands.  They 
hold,  for  this  purpose,  regular  meetings  once 
a  month,  or  oflener,  in  the  mission-house.  A 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  deputation  themselves ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  business  de- 
volves on  the  inspector  of  the  mission-house. 
Once  a  year,  or  even  oftener,  the  deputation 
summons  delegates  from  all  the  combined 
associations  to  a  general  assembly  at  Bar- 
men ;  lays  before  them  a  report  of  their 
proceedings ;  and  adopts  such  resolutions  as 
may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion and  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

"When  tne  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
met  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciations composing  it,  viz.,  that  of  Barmen, 
had  already  for  three  years  established  a 
mission  seminary ;  and  had  published  also 
the  Barmen  Missionary  Gazette,  of  which 
20,000  copies  were  in  circulation.  The  mis- 
sion seminary  had  at  the  first  for  its  object 
to  give  young  mechanics  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  qualify  them  for  going  out  as 
missionary  assistants  to  the  heathen.  But 
soon  this  plan  was  enlarged  so  far,  that  the 
young  men  should  be  educated  with  a  view 
of  becoming  actual  missionaries,  who  should 
pass  their  theological  examination  here,  and 
should  be  ordained  to  go  out  as  ministers  to 
the  heathen ;  only  by  way  of  exception  are 
they  sent  out  without  being  ordained  as 
catechists,  or  even  as  assistants  and  mechan- 
ics. The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  under- 
took, immediately  after  its  foundation,  the 
direction  of  the  ISarmen  mission  semiruury. 
The  Inspector  and  the  pupils  were  placed 
under  its  control.  The  first  was  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  deputation.  Dr.  Kichter 
was  then  the  Inspector ;  and  he  remained  so 
till  the  spring  of  1847,  when  he  suddenlr 
died.  He  was  assisted  by  his  brother  W. 
Richter,  who  died  about  two'  years  before 
him.  His4)lace  was  filled  by  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  L.  Yon  Rohden,  and  that  of  In- 
spector by  C.  Wallman  since  1848. 

^'  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  supports 
twenty-five  stations,  with  several  more  out- 
stations,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  mis- 
sion-field; viz.,  in  South-eastern  Africa,  in 
Borneo,  and  in  CMna.  It  has  sent  out  fifty 
missionaries,  who  are,  for  the  most  part, 
married,  and  of  whom  seven  have  already 
died.  The  yearly  income  amounts  to  from 
28,000  to  32,000  Prussian  thalers,  or  from 
£3,150  to  £3,600.  It  possesses  a  mission- 
house,  in  which  the  pupils  are  educated,  ten 
at  a  time,  and  a  small  congregation  and  mis- 
sion-chapel, near  the  mission-house,  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  by  the  pupils 
exclusively,  under  the  direction  of  the  Id 
spector.  Once  a  year  missionary  meetings 
are  held  in  all  the  eongregationa  connrotecL 
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with  the  society,  which  have  assumed  the 
character  of  public  festivals^  Once  a  month 
missionary  prayer  meetings  are  held.  Every 
fortnight  *  there  appears  a  report  of  the 
labors  of  our  missionaries :  and  once  a  year 
a  general  report  is  published." 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in 
1851.    It  has  just  entered  its  twenty-sixth 

5 ear.  It  now  has  twenty-five  auxiliaries  m 
Lhenish  Prussia,  and  thirteen  in  Westphalia ; 
and  many  of  these  embrace  other  *^  special 
and  local  unions."  Nor  is  this  all.  Thuringia 
furnishes  four  auxiliaries;  Nassau,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  &c.,  three ;  and  there  is  one  in 
the  United  States.  In  1850,  its  receipts  had 
risen  to  39,000  thalers.  Within  the  twenty- 
five  years,  more  than  500,000  thalers  have 
been  expended  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  result  of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
heathen,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  can 
point  to  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
who  have  received  baptism,  and  to  eighteen 
hundred  communicants. 

RIM  AT  A  RA:  One  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Austral  Islands,  and  a  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 

ROB  BEN  ISLAND:  Hospital  for  Lepers, 
off  Table  Bay,  South  Africa,  occupied  as  a 
station  by  the  United  Brethren,  removed 
from  HemelrenrAard^» 

ROCKBOOKAH :  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  about 
25  miles  east  of  Gape  Palmas,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  being  the  capital  of  the 
Bahboo  tribe. 

ROCK  TOWN :  SUtion  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

ROCKTOWN :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  West 
Africa,  south-west  of  Cape  Palmas. 

ROMA:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelaco* 

ROTORUA :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
■ionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,.on  the  Ro- 
torua  Lake,  lat.  38^  40'  S.  and  longitude 
176<>  E. 

ROTTY :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

ROYAPOORUM:  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras  mis- 
sion, in  Eastern  Hindostan. 

RURUTU :  A  small  island,  of  the  Aus- 
tral group,  and  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
aionaiy  Society. 

S AB ATHA :  A  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Northern  India,  110  miles  north- 
east from  Lodiana,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4^000  feet  above  the  sea. 

SAFET:  A  town,  formerly  of  consider- 
able note,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  65 
mUes  west  of  Damascus.    It  formerly  con- 


tained seven  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a  aort 
of  university  for  the  education  of  Jewish 
rabbis.  In  the  year  1759,  the  place  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
now  a  poor  place.  The  Jews  are  much  op- 
pressed. The  London  Jews'  Society  have  a 
station  here. 

SAFOTULOFAI :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoas.  It  is  a  large  and 
important  place.    Population  about  1,000. 

S AHARANPUR :  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  Northern  India,  90  miles  north- 
east from  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  130  south- 
east from  Lodiana.  Its  elevation  above  the 
sea  is  1,073  feet.  It  is  a  large  town,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  (American)  have  a  sta- 
tion here. 

S ALULUA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  the  Island  of  Savaii,  one 
of  the  Samoan  group. 

SALEM :  Chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Mysore, 
India :  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Also,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  of 
the  United  Brethren  m  Surinam. 

S ALUAFATA :  A  sUtion  of  the  Londoo 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upolo. 
SALONICA :  {See  Thessalonica.) 

SAMANA:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  Hayti* 

SAMARANO:  A  town  and  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Island  of  Java,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  240 
miles  east  south-east  from  Batavia.  Popu- 
lation about  20,000.  A  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society. 

SAMOA:  A  group  of  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  between  10^  and  20<>  S.  lat.  and  169« 
and  174^  W.  longitude,  sometimes  called 
Ndmgatorg*  blonds^  8  in  number,  viz.,  Man> 
ua,  Orosenga,  Ofu,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Manono, 
Aborima,  and  Savaii.  Population  160.000. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  mis- 
sion here.    (See  South  Sea  lalands,) 

SANDOWAY :  A  sUtion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union  in  Arracan. 

SANG££R  ISLANDS:  A  group  of  the 
Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND:  One  of  the 
lesser  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ardii- 
pelago. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS :  The  Sandwich 
Islandsi  situated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  20°  N.  lat.  and  160°  W.  long., 
were  discovered  by  Capt  Cook  in  1778. 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  twelvjs  volcanic 
islands,  (three  or  four  of  which  are  mt^relj 
uninhabited  rocks.)  standing  quite  by  them- 
selves, and  of  very  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Hawaii  is  the  largest,  bat 
Oahu^  more  central  in  the  group,  and  bar- 
ing a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  government 
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and  the  commereuil  centre.  The  ibIuuIb  are 
estimated  to  contain  aomething  more  than 
6,000  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  plains, 
seduded  valleys,  deep  ravines,  lofty  moun- 
tains,  and  craters  of  immense  volcanoes.  In 
the  elevated  interior  of  the  Islands  the  cli- 
mate is  cool.  Rains  are  frequent  in  the  in- 
#terior  and  on  the  windward  Bide,  and  vege- 
tation in  many  parts  luxuriant;  out  the  low 
lands  of  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands  are 
mostly  dry  and  barren.  The  native  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  same  race  with  those  of 
most  of  the  more  easterly  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific 

Popuiation, — The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Gapt.  Cook  at  400,000;  an  esti- 
mate, doubtless,  greatly  too  large;  though, 
from  various  causes,  the  people  have  been 
rapidly  wasting  away  since  his  visit.  About 
1840,  a  census  not  fully  to  be  relied  upon, 
showed  the  population  to  be  not  far  from 
108,000. 

Social,  Morale  cmd  Religioua  Condition  of 
the  People, — Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the 
lowest  state  of  oarbarism  in  which  men 
are  ever  found,  yet  certainly  in  a  very  low 
state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language,  wiUi 
no  comfortable  dwellings,  with  very  little 
clothing,  with  the  family  consUtution  in 
ruins,  unmitigated  licentiousness  universal, 
and  every  vile  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint ;  the  people  ^  a  nation  of  drunkards," 
with  no  laws  or  courts  of  justice.  "Society 
was  a  dead  sea  of  pollution,  and  many  ships 
visiting  the  islands  were  floating  exhibitions 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  The  government 
was  wholly  arbitrary ;  the  kings  and  chiefs 
were  considered  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the 
people  were  slaves,  with  their  property  and 
their  lives  subject  to. the  will  of  those  above 
them.  The  people  of  all  ranks  wore  much 
under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fears, 
and  their  religion,  in  connection  with  the 
cruel  rites  of  idol  worship,  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  tabu  system ;  i.  e.,  a  system  of  re- 
ligious prohibitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  nad  be- 
come exceedingly  burdensome  under  the  di- 
rection of  priests  and  kings  who  used  the 
fiystem  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 

MISSION. 

American  Board. — Just  as  An^erican 
Christians  were  beginning  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Uhristianizing  hea- 
then nations,  two  youths  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Opukahaia  (Obookiah)  and  Hopu. 
came  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  Unitea 
States.  They  came  from  "  a  boys'  notion," 
but  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  Landing  at 
New  York  in  1809,  they  accompanied  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 


and  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  ChriBtian 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  students  of  Yale 
College,  who  began  to  give  them  instruction. 
In  1816,  they,  with  several  others  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  others  from  various 
portions  of  the  heathen  world,  were  gathered 
into  a  "  mission  school "  at  Cfornwall,  Conn. 
Opukahaia,  having  become  hopefully  a  Chris- 
tian, expressed  deep  sympathy  for  his  hea- 
then relations  and  nation,  and  a  strong  wish 
that  they  might  be  evangelized.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  permitted  to  engage  personally 
in  the  work  of  preaching  to  them  the  Gospel, 
as  he  ardently  desired  to  do.  He  died  in 
Feb.,  1818,  before  arrangements  were  made 
for  sending  a  mission  to  the  Islands.  But 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Extensive  interest 
had  been  awakened,  and  it  had  become  ob- 
vious that  Christian  missionaries  would  soon 
be  sent  to  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1819,  Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thurston,  students  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  offered  themselves 
to  the  American  Board  for  this  service. 
They  were  ordained  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept. 
19.  Others  offered  themselves  as  assistant 
missionaries ;  a  mission  church  was  ornnized 
in  the  vestry  of  Park  Street  church,  Boston, 
Oct.  15th.  The  public  instructions  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  were  given  by  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  at  Park  Street, 
the  same  evening,  and  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  (Oct.  1819,)  the  company  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  Brig  Thaddeus,  Capt. 
Blanchard.  Besides  the  two  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  their  wives,  there  were,  as 
members  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Daniel  Cham- 
berlain, farmer,  Dr.  Thomas  Holman,  physi- 
cian. Mr.  Samuel  Whitney,  mechanic  and 
teacner,  Mr.  Samuel  Buggies,  catechist,  and 
Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  printer  and  teacher,  with 
their  wives,  and  John  Honoree,  Thomas  Ho- 
pu, and  William  Tennooe,  natives  of  the  Is- 
lands who  had  been  educated  at  Cornwall : 
in  all,  17.  George  Tamoree,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  Island  chiefs,  who  had  also  been  educated 
at  Cornwall,  returned  in  the  same  vessel,  but 
not  as  a  member  of  the  mission.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  some  of  these  natives  of  the 
Islands  did  not  render  all  that  assistance 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  derived  from 
them  in  the  operations  of  the  mission.  They 
exhibited  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  sta- 
bility of  character  needed  in  teachers.  Hopu, 
however,  acquired  the  epithet  of  "^  the  faith- 
ful," and  Honoree  appears  to  have  been  la- 
borious and  useful ;  but  Tennooe  rapidly  fell 
into  the  immoral  practices  of  his  countrymen, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  church  in  1820. 
The  mission  was  also  yet  more  deeply  pained 
by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  Dr.  Holman, 
who  was  excommunicated  in  January,  1821. 

In  the  instructions  giren  to  this  band  of 
missionaries,  who  were  eoing,  emphatically 
to  one  of  the  '^  dark  places  of  the  earth,'' 
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they  were  directed  ^  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of 
covering  those  islands  with  fraitful  fields  and 
pleasant  dwellings,  and  schools  and  churches, 
and  raising  up  the  whole  people  to  an  ele- 
vated state  of  Christian  ciTilization ;"  '*to 
introduce,  and  get  into  extended  operation 
and  influence  among  them,  the  arts,  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  civilized  life  and  soci- 
ety ;"  but,  "  above  all,  to  convert  them  from 
their  idolatries,  superstitions  and  vices,  to 
the  living  God."  They  were  going  to  do  a 
great  work,  and  God,  who  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  being  sent,  was  also  preparing 
the  way  for  their  reception  and  for  their 
success. 

Preparation/or  the  Mission  at  the  Islands. 
— One  of  the  most  important  of  that  series 
of  events  by  which  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  prepared  to  be  a  field  of  most  success- 
ful missionary  operations,  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  different  islands  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the 
union  of  all  under  one  government.  Several 
distinct  petty  kingdoms  had  previously  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  uninterrupted  jealousy, 
contention,  and  savage  warfare;  but  now 
Kamchameha,  of  Hawaii,  a  man  of  great  phy- 
sical strength  and  mental  energy,  and  of 
many  excellent  qualities  as  a  ruler,  had  sub- 
dued all  the  other  kingdoms.  There  was 
one  government  only.  What  was  permitted 
in  one  island  would  be  likely  to  be  permitted 
in  all,  and  any  changes  which  might  take 
place  in  customs,  religion,  or  laws,  would 
readily  become  universal  changes. 

Capt.  Vancouver,  who  visited  the  Islands 
several  times,  in  1792,  '93,  and  '94,  gave  the 
king  much  good  advice,  as  well  as  some  val- 
uable presents;  and  before  leaving,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  him:  '^ There  is  a  God 
above  in  heaven,  and  if  you  desire  to  wor^ 
ship  him,  when  I  return  to  England  I  will 
entreat  his  majesty  to  appoint  for  you  a 
clergyman ;  and  when  he  comes  you  must 
renounce  your  tabu  system,  which  is  false, — 
there  are  no  earthly  deities."  Kamehameha 
died  May  8, 1819,  a  few  months  before  the 
missionaries  sailed  from  Boston.  On  his 
death-bed.  he  requested  an  American,  who 
was  present,  to  tell  him  about  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Ohristian's  God.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  information,  and  died 
without  the  knowledge  which  he  sought,  leav- 
ing his  son,  Liholiho,  Kamehameha  11.,  to 
succeed  him. 

Almost  immediately,  under  Liholiho,  an- 
other event  occurred,  of  great  importance  in 
the  waj^  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel : — ^the 
renunciation  of  the  tabu  system  and  the  old 
idolatry:  Kamehameha  is  said  to  have  spo- 
ken to  his  chiefs,  during  his  last  sickness,  of 
throwing  off  the  restraints  of  tabu  when  he 
should  recover.  The  testimony  of  foreigners 
residing  at  the  islands  had  been  often  given 


times  allured  the  people  to  acts,  wtudbi  were 
violations  of  tabu,  and  as  no  harm  had  fol- 
lowed,— as  the  g(Mls  did  not  punish  by  death 
or  in  any  other  way, — ^the  force  of  supersti- 
tious fears  were  lessened.    The  rcstrictiontf 
of  tabu  were  unnumbered,  and  often  of  the 
most  oppressive  character,  bearing,  in  many 
things,  as  heavily  upon  Uie  chim  as  upon 
the  common  people,  so  that  many  motived 
would  urge  to  its  violation.    The  chiefs  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  the  king  are  said  to 
have  reauested  Kaahumann,  the  one  of  his 
wives  WQO  was  specially  looked  to  for  direc- 
tion, to  suffer  that  occasion  to  be  tak^i  for 
disregarding  all  former  ceremonies,  and  re- 
nouncing t«bu.    Kaahumann  however,   did 
not  consent,  but  the  license  and  intemperance 
which  followed  the  king's  death,  helped  the 
matter  forward.    That  very  day,  many  of 
the  common  people  and  a  few  chiefs   ate, 
males  and  females  together,  a  thing  prohibit- 
ed on  pain  of  death,  and  a  few  days  after, 
most  of  the  female  chiefs  partook  of  pro- 
hibited food.    Superstitious  fears  were  grad- 
ually swept  away.    Kaahumann  advised  the 
king,  on  tlie  day  of  his  coronation:  "Let  ub 
henceforth  disregard  the  restraints  of  tabu," 
and  within  a  short  time,  the  dissolute  Liho- 
liho, first  in  the  midst  of  drunken  revela, 
ate,  drank,  and  smoked  with  female  chiefs. 
The  people  raised  the  cry,  ''The  king  has 
violated  tabu,  there  is  no  longer  any  re- 
straint."     Some,    however,    still    resisted. 
One  chief,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  support  of  the 
old  idolatry;  but  he  was  subdued, — ^^'the 
army  with  idols  was  weak,  the  army  with- 
out idols  was  victorious," — and  the  work 
was  done ;  the  islands  were  without  a  reli- 
gion, waiting  for  God's  law.    The  people 
demolished  the  temples  of  the  false  gods 
that  had  enthralled  them,  and  treated  their 
idols  with  contempt,  throwing  some  into  the 
sea,  and  some  into  the  fire.    God  had  brought 
about  events  before  the  missionaries  reached 
the  Islands,  which  they  could  hardly  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  they  should  witness 
until  after  years  of  toil.  . 

Arrival  and  reception  of  the  missionaries  ; 
first  stations  and  lal>ors, — ^The  missionaries 
welcomed  their  first  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Hawaii  on  the  30th  of  March,  1820,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Kailua  on  the  4th  of 
April,  only  a  short  time  after  the  decisive 
battle  which  had  subdued  the  party  support- 
ing idolatry,  and  near  the  scene  of  that  bat- 
tle. They  had  already  received  intelligence, 
from  some  of  tlie  ship's  company  who  had 
landed  with  a  boat,  of  the  surprising  and 
encouraging  revolution  which  had  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  how  they  would  be  received  thej 
could  not  tell.  The  missionair  company 
were  introduced  to  the  king,  (who  was  then 
at  Kailua,  with  many  of  tne  chiefs,)  gave 


against  the  system.    They^had  also  some- 'him  the  presents  and  the  letter  from  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  were  designed 
for  his  father,  and  requested  permission  to 
remain  and  establish  tnemselvos  as  teachers, 
on  different  isUinds.    Thoy  were  recoired 
with  respect ;  but  an  answer  to  their  pro- 
posal was  not  given  nnUl  after  a  discussion 
of  several  days.    One  difficulty  was  that 
VancouTcr  had  <)ncouraged  Kamehameha  to 
look  for  teachers  from  England,  and  thoy 
doubted  whether  they  ought  to  receivo  those 
who  were  from  another  country ;  but  John 
Young,  an  Englishman  residing  at  the  islands, 
and  who  had  been  recommended  to  their 
confidence  by  Vancouver,  assured  them  that 
missionaries  from  America  were  the  same  as 
missionaries  from  England.    On  the  8th  of 
April,  permission  was  siven  for  them  all  to 
remain  one  year  at  Kailua.    They,  however, 
thought  it  better  that  a  part  of  their  number 
should  go  to  Oahu,aud  on  tho  11th  the  king 
consented  to  this.    On  the  12th,  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, Dr.  Holman,  Tennooe,  and  Hopu  were 
landed  at  ^Kailua,  and  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
with  the  rest  of  the  comoany  for  Honolulu, 
on  Oahu.  Early  in  Mxy  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
for  Kauai,  to  return  Gfeorge  Tamoree  to  his 
father,  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Ruggles  ac- 
companied him.    The  old  chief  received  his 
son  with  great  joy  and  urged  the  missionary 
laborers  who  were  with  him  to   remain. 
After  spending  some  weeks,  and  satisfying 
themselves  thskt  a  favorable  opening  was 
presented  there,  they  returned  to  Honolulu 
to  consult  with  their  brethren,  and  in  July 
were  stationed  at  Kauai.    Thus  three  sta- 
tions were  commenced  by  the  first  band  of 
laborers,  on  three  of  the  largest  islands, 
Hawaii  the  most  south-easterly,  Kauai  the 
most  north-westerly,  and  Oahu,  central,  and 
commercially  the  most  important   of  the 
group. 

Alter  establishing  themselves  in  thatched 
native  huts  of  a  single  room,  without  floor, 
ceiling  or  fixtures,  and  with  simple  openings 
for  doors  and  windows,  one  of  the  first  ef- 
forts of  the  missionaries  was  to  collect 
schools,  coRfposed  both .  of  children  and 
adults.  The  king,  the  chiefs,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  were  the  first  pupils. 
As  the  native  language  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  mstruction  was  of  neces- 
sity confined  to  the  English,  and  the  difficul- 
ties were  great.  Much  interest  however  was 
awakened  among  the  learners,  though  with 
most  it  soon  abated.  Within  three  months, 
the  king  could  read,  and  within  six  months 
several  of  the  chiefs  could  both  read  and 
write.  In  November  of  this  year  the  mis- 
sion reported  4  distinct  schools  with  90 
pupils,  of  different  ages  and  rank.  Religious 
services  of  different  kinds,  and  Sabbath 
schools  were  idso  at  once  established,  and 
within  a  few  months  some  of  the  missiona- 
aries  were  addressing  the  people  on  religious 
subjects  in  their  own  language,  imperfectly 


used  of  course.  After  residing  about  three 
months  at  Kailua,  Mr.  Thurston  prrached  a 
formal  sermon  to  the  royal  family,  usixig 
Hopu  as  an  interpreter,  from  the  words,  "  1 
have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee."  His 
little  audience  kneeled  in  prayer  before  Je- 
hovah. 

Obstacles. — ^Wonderfully  as  Qod  had  pre- 
pared the  way  before  the  missionaries,  it  yet 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  they  should 
find  themselves  compassed  with  difficulties 
and  met  by  many  and  sore  trials  in  their  ef- 
forts to  evangelise  a  people  so  degraded. 
There  was  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  the  people,  and  when  the  language  was 
learned  so  as  to  be  spoken,  there  was  still 
the  want  of  a  written  language,  and  of 
books ;  and  there  was  the  poverty  of  the 
language,  especially  its  want  of  terms  which 
would  express  correctly  the  sentiments  and 
doctrines  of  a  pure  religion.  But  fiir  more 
than  all  this  there  was  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  debasement  of  the  people,  which 
they  themselves  well  termed  their  ^'dark- 
heajrtedness."  When  the  missionaries  first 
looked  upon  the  degradation  and  barbarism 
of  the  half  naked,  lewd,  and  chattering  sav- 
ages as  they  came  about  the  ship  in  their 
canoes,  some  turned  away  from  the  sight 
with  shrinking  and  with  tears,  and  others 
were  ready  to  ask,  ^^  Can  these  be  human 
beinss  ?  can  they  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized? and  can  we  take  up  our  abode  for  life 
with  such  a  people  ?" 

But  as  if  the  character  and  the  condition 
of  the  natives  did  not  present  obstacles 
enough  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
holy  work  for  which  these  Christian  laborers 
had  come,  foreign  residents  at  the  islands^ 
from  Christian  lands,  must  bring  in  also,  not 
only  all' their  vices,  but  their  decided  oppo- 
sition. Most  of  the  foreigners  then  at  the 
island,  were  sailors  of  the  ^^  baser  sort," 
some  of  whom  had  been  put  on  shore  by 
masters  of  vessels,  and  some  were  deserters. 
Such  men,  removed  from  all  the  restraints  oi 
a  Christian  land  and  shut  out  almost  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  the  virtuous,  lived 
in  open  and  unblushing  vice,  as  vile  as  the 
heathen  about  them,  and  much  more  capable 
of  successfully  opposing  missionary  effort. 
There  were  some  foreigners  of  a  better  class, 
among  traders  and  commercial  agents,  from 
whom  tho  missionaries  received,  more  or  less, 
both  of  kind  attention  and  of  encouragement 
in  their  work ;  but  for  many  years,  th^great 
body  both  of  foreign  residents,  and  of  sea- 
fiiring  men  visiting  the  islands,  exerted  a 
most  pernicious  influence,  and  were  a  source 
of  constant  and  most  painful  trial  to  the 
Christian  laborers.  Nearly  all  the  foreigners 
at  Kailua,  when  the  missionaries  first  arrived, 
used  their  influence  to  induce  the  king  and 
chiefs  to  send  them  away,  asserting,  among 
othw  things,  that  they  would  soon  make  war 
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upon  them  and  take  awaj  their  landi.  Qere 
the  preseiice  of  misaioiuiT  ladies  wu  found 
to  b«  of  great  serrice.  "If  the]'  had  come 
to  make  wkr  would  they  bftTe  brouriit  their 
delicate  wives  7"  said  the  chiefs.  Foiled  id 
their  efforts  to  prereot  the  Uoding  of  the 
mieeionaries,  thev  looked  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  they  bad  obl«ined  per- 
misiioii  to  remain,  hoping  then  to  secure 
their  baniahmeut.  But  m  this  also  they 
were  wholly  unsuccesefaL  Before  the  year 
expired  the  chiefs  had  become  satisfied  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  the  objocts  of 
their  teachers,  and  instead  of  sending  them 
kway  were  requesljnr  them  to  sendformoro. 
ScuyonxtaetOt. — To  Biifltatn  aad  carry  for- 
ward the  effort  to  ChiistUniES  the  islands, 
additional  laborers  have  been  Boot  from  time 
to  time.  The  table  below  will  show  at  one 
view  the  number  of  UMrere  of  different 
classes  who  have  gone  from  the  United 
States  [not  including  natiTcs  of  the  idaods) 
And  the  date  of  their  srriral  at  the  islands. 
In  regard  to  female  helpers  the  table  is  not 
quite  full,  76  in  all  haring  been  Mn^  nil 
whom  went  out  unmarried. 


Of  the  laymen  sent,  seveD  hare  been  phy- 
aiciaoB,  and  two  hare  been  employed  specw  ty 
in  managing  the  0e<ni1ar  affaire  of  the  mis- 
■ion.  In  April,  1822,  IUt.  Wm.  BUis,  an 
English  missionary  at  the  Society  Islands. 
came  to  Hondulu  with  Messrs.  Tyerman  and 
Bennet,  designing  to  go  from  there  to  esub- 
liah  a  mission  at  the  Uarqneasa  Islands. 
Prerented  from  goinc  as  he  had  expected  to 
do,  and  finding  uutt  ne  could  he  very  useful 
•t  the  Sandwich  Idands  in  connection  with 
the  American  miseioBaries,  he  was  induced 
to  remain,  and  cooperated  with  afiectionale 
barmony  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  until 
obliged  by  the  illneaa  of  Urs.  Ellis,  to  leave 
for  fii^and  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

PoiUion  and  in/lveiux  of  the  Chie/t. — In 

order  to  understand  correctly  many  of  the 

beta  connected  with  the  history  of  this  mis- 

ritm,  the  relative  position  of  the  chieb  and 

""  It  be  boiae  in  miad. 


itive  positi 
people  mu 


The  inhabitants  of  the  lilsndi  w«pe  "chieft 
and  sUves,"  with  a  wide  distance  between 
Uie  two  claeees.  The  king  was  supreme,  and 
his  word  was  law,  not  o^y  in  civil,  hut  in 
religious  aitd  all  other  matters ;  and  tho 
chiefs  also  were  regarded  by  the  people 
generally  with  superstitious  reverence  and 
awe,  as  something  more  than  mortal.  They 
were  accustomed,  not  to  surest  and  advie^ 
but  to  direct;  and  their  wishes,  or  advice, 
had  all  the  force  of  a  command.  The  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  obey,  and  to  look  to 
the  chiefs  for  direction.  Hence,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  both  chiefs  and  peojde,  if  any 
change  was  to  be  introduced  in  laws,  cus- 
toms, or  reli^on,  the  chiefs  miut  take  tlia 
lead.  When  the  miseionariee  came,  the  king 
and  chiel^  were  not  willing  that  the  common 
people  should  be  taught  to  read  till  they  h)4 
first  learned,  and  when  some  of  the  lower 
chieb  and  the  common  people  began  to  think 
favorably  of  the  new  religion,  they  consider* 
ed  it  out  of  place  for  them  first  to  make  any 
pnblic  profession ;  they  must  wait  "  for  thji 
king  to  turn."  From  this  state  of  thinga 
there  resulted  a  kind  of  necessity  for  paying 
much  attention  to  the  higher  classes,  endea- 
voring to  secure  from  them  atteution  to 
schools  and  preaching,  and  such  a  sanctioning 
1^  the  initruction  given  as  would  at  least  be 
r^arded  by  the  people  as  permittioe  them  to 
foUowit.  From  the  same  cause,  when  chiefs 
of  the  highest  rank  did  express  their  wish 
that  the  people  would  learn  to  read,  at 
would  attend  on  preaching^  the  wi^  was  at 
onoe  regarded ;  when  they  desired  the  peo- 
ple to  build  Bchool-honses,  or  houses  of  wor* 
ship,  it  was  done  without  hesitation^  and 
when  they  publicly  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ,  thouaands  of  the  people  would  read- 
ily have  done  the  same  at  once.  It  was  not 
ea^to  keep  cfaurchand state  distinct,  wbcr« 
civil  and  religious  maUers  had  always  been 
united,  and  not  always  easy  for  eilhcr  chieCi 
or  people  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
permitting  a  suitable  religious  liberty,  and 
Buffering  an  entdroly  unsuitable  disobedience 
to  civil  rulers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated,  to  the  honor  of  both  the  missionaries 
and  the  chiefs,  that  discipline  in  the  churches 
hasbc-enadministcred  with  impartiality.  In 
1835  a  sister  of  ithe  king  was  ezcommuni' 
cated,  and  one  of  the  older  mis^onaries 
writes  in  1847 :  ''  High  chiefs  have  been  dis- 
ciplined as  abundantly  as  any  class  of  mem- 
bers in  our  churches,  and  they  are  vastly 
more  docile  under  discipline  than  crooked 
^ers,  deacons,  and  gentlemen  of  nighdtand- 
ing  in  the  United  States." 

Firti  Four  Yeart  of  MUmotiary  Labor, — 
Tlie  reception  which  the  missionaries  met  at 
the  islands,  the  first  stations  taken,  and  the 
first  efforts  to  reach  the  people,  have  been 
■      ""ho  royal  family  left  Kaihi^ 
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Hawftii,  towards  the  dose  of  th6  year  1820, 
and  earl  J  in  1821  went  to  Honolulu,  on  Oahu. 
duch  was  now  the  state  of  things  at  Kailua 
^at  the  mission  fiunily  was  no  longer  con* 
sidered  safe  at  that  place,  and  they  also  re- 
moved to  Honolulu  in  Dec,  1820,  and  Ha^ 
wail  was  left  without  missionary  lahor  until 
Not.,  1823,  when  Kailua  was  again  occupied, 
and  the  next  year  two  other  stations  were 
taken  on  the  island.  The  interest  at  first 
felt  by  chiefs  and  others  in  leamii^  to  read 
in  English,  soBdowhat  abated  as  the  novelty 
wore  away«  and  in  Dec.,  1821,  there  were 
but  about  65  pupils.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
missionaries  had  given  themselves  diligently 
to  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  native 
language  and  redudng  it  to  writing,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1822,  the  first 
sheet  was  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
containing  the  first  eight  pages  of  a  Ha- 
waiian spelling-book.  (Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
sounds  of  a  language  never  before  written, 
and  the  best  modes  of  expressing  such 
sounds,  six  months  elapsed  before  the  second 
sheet  was  struck  off.) 

This  introduction  of  printing  awakened 
much  interest,  and  gave  at  once  a  new  im- 
pulse to  schools.  Several  of  the  chiefs  un- 
dertook in  earnest  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language.  The  king  resumed  his 
studies  in  August,  and  on  the  16tfa  of  the 
month  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  a  &ir,  leg^ible 
hand,  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Society 
Islands.  Kaahumanu  and  others  of  the 
highest  chiefs  followed  the  example  of  the 
king,  and  in  September,  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  instruction  was  estimated  at  500. 

Religious  instruction  began  to  be  given  to 
much  better  advantage.  The  spelling-book 
contained  easy  but  important  sentences  of 
Christian  truth.  The  missionaries  could  in 
some  measure  dispense  with  the  aid  of  in- 
terpreters in  preaching.  Mr.  ElliSj  who  had 
joined  them,  could  readily  make  himself  un- 
derstood in  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  and  some 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  could  very  soon  pray  and 
converse  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in 
their  own  language.  Many  of  the  people 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Gospel,  but 
"  watted  for  the  king  to  turn." 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  Liholiho,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the 
missionaries  were  called  to  contend.  Ho 
was  friendly  to  the  mission,  had  sometimes 
applied  himself  with  characteristic  energy  tb 
learning  to  read  and  write ;  advised  others 
to  leam ;  regretted  that  he  had  not  more 
perseverance;  and  showed  no  resentment 
when  reproved  by  the  missionaries  for  his 
vices.  But  he  was  young,  reckless  and 
profligate ;  was  naturally  daring,  and  when 
partiiuly  intoxicated  was  ready  for  any  ad- 
venture ;  and  a  portion  of  the  foreign  resi- 


dents, taking  advantage  of  his  weaknesses, 
made  assiduous  and  persevering  efibrts  to 
keep  him  from  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Sven  in  the  place  of  worship,  means  were 
used  to  divert  his  thoughts  ;  and  to  prevent 
his  attendance  on  preaching,  he  was  more 
than  once  artfully  seduced  into  intoxication, 
against  his  own  deliberate  resolutions. 

While  some  foreigners  thus  endeavored  to 
seduce  the  king,  and  many  complained  that 
the  preaching,  which  was  regularly  main- 
tuned,  was  too  sev'ere  against  sin  and  sin* 
ners^  others  approved  the  preaching  and  sus- 
tained the  preachers.  Chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  residents,  a  grass  house  of 
worship  was  erected  at  Honolulu,  in  1821, 
54  feet  by  22,  and  calculated  to  hold  200 
hearers.  On  the  15th  of  September,  it  was 
publicly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  missionaries  were  mudi  encouraged 
and  aided  in  their  work  in  1832;  by  the  visiS 
of  Messrs.  Tycrman  and  Benne^  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety to  visit  their  missions  in  the  Pacific. 
They  came  with  Captain  Kent,  who  had  in 
chaige  a  small  schooner  as  a  present  from 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  king  of  ^e 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  their  testimony  in 
&vor  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  tes- 
timony of  natives  of  the  Society  Islands 
who  were  with  them,  as  to  the  happy  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  islands,  was  of 
great  service.  It  was  specially  of  service, 
and  providentially  timely,  from  the  fact  that 
foreigners,  among  other  efibrts  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  missionaries,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  secure  their  banishment,  had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  king  and  chiefs 
that  the  English  government  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  thev  tolerated  the  residence  of 
American  teadiers.  Here  now  were  men 
from  England,  coming  at  the  same  time  with 
the  ship  which  Vancouver  had  long  before 
encouraged  Kamehameha  to  look  for  as  a 
present  from  the  king  of  England,  strongly 
commending  the  missionaries  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  tirging  attention  to 
their  instructions.  The  fiUsehood  and  base- 
ness of  the  opposers  was  made  clear.  The 
commander  of  a  Russian  exploring  squadron 
liad  previously,  in  Dec.  1821,  heartily  com- 
mended the  missionaries,  sending  from  him- 
self and  his  officers  a  generous  donation  to 
aid  them  in  their  work. 

In  August,  1822,  the  first  Christian  mar- 
riage, that  of  Thomas  Hopu,  took  place  at 
the  islands ;  and  in  October,  1823,  two  chiefs 
of  high  rank,  at  their  own  request,  were 
publidy,  at  the  house  of  God,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, "  like  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ,  joined 
together  as  man  and  wife."  The  first  Chris- 
tian burial  was  that  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Bing* 
ham,  Jan.  19th,  1823.  The  ^services  were 
attended  by  the  king  and  his  principal  chiefs 
A  few  days  after,  a  relative  of  Liholihe 
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whom  he  called  Bister,  died  at  Honolulu,  and 
at  his  request  ber  funeral  was  conducted 
with  similar  Christian  services.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  chiefs  held  a  consulta- 
tion respecting  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  a 
crier  was  sent  around  at  Honolulu,  proclaim- 
ing a  law  enioining  its  obsenrance. 

May  31,  lo23,  a  station  was  taken  at  La- 
haina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  at  the  request 
of  Keopuolani,  the  mother  of  the  king,  and 
the  highest  chief  of  the  islands,  who  was 
going  to  that  place  to  reside.  ^She  inters 
ested  herself  as  a  mother  in  seeii^  the  mis- 
sionaries comfortably  located,"  and  exerted 
her  great  influence  to  induce  the  people  to 
respect  them,  and  listen  to  their  instructions. 
A  house  of  worship  ^  of  ordinary  structure 
and  fVail  material"  was  soon  erected  there, 
and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  August ;  and 
in  Dec.,  a  house  was  dedicated  also  at  Kai- 
lua,  where  labors  had  now  been  resumed. 
Keopuolani  was  the  first  natire  baptized  at 
the  islands.  She  liyed  but  a  few  months 
i^ter  the  station  was  taken  at  Lahaina,  in 
which  she  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  Previ* 
ous  to  her  last  sickness,  she  had  given  evi- 
dence of  conversion ;  during  that  sickness 
the  evidence  constantly  brightened,  and  at 
her  request  she  received  Imptism  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  16th  of  September.  She  had  given  strict 
injunctions  that  no  heathen  customs  should 
follow  her  death  or  attend  her  funeral,  and 
her  injunctions  were  in  good  measure  regard- 
ed ;  though,  but  a  short  time  before,  the 
death  of  such  a  chief  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed, not  only  by  honrid  rites,  but  by  a 
scene  of  universal  licentiousness  and  pillage. 
It  was  expected  now.  Many  natives  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  foreigners  prepared  to 
*  take  refuge  on  board  the  ships,  advising  the 
missionaries  to  do  the  same.  "But  not  a 
human  victim  was  slaughtered ;  not  a  hamlet 
wad  burned,  not  a  house  was  piUaged."  Thus 
had  the  mother  of  the  king  given  her  testi- 
mony and  the  influence  of  her  example,  in 
life  and  in  death,  in  favor  of  Uie  missionary 
work,  and  thus  was  it  made  apparent  that 
already  much  good  had  been  accomplished. 

Regenq/  of  Kcuthitmanu. — ^^On  the  27th  of 
November,  1823,  the  king  embarked  for 
Englajid,  prompted,  probably,  more  by  curi- 
osity and  a  restless,  roving  disposition,  than 
by  any  better  motive.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  wife,  several  chiefs,  and  a 
Frenchman  named  John  Rives.  They  reach- 
ed London  in  May,  1824,  received  some  at- 
tention from  statesmen,  and  visited  places 
of  amusement^  but  saw  little  of  religious 
society.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  king  and 
queen  were  both  attacked  witn  measles,  and 
both  died  in  July. 

Before  sailing,  Liholiho  had  nominated  his 
young  brother  as  his  successor,  in  case  he 
should  not  return,  and  left  the  government 


in  the  hands  of  Kaahmiann,  the  fiiTorite 
wife  of  the  conqueror  Kamehameha,  and  by 
his  appointment  the  prime  minister  of  Liho- 
liho. Kaahumanu  was  a  woman  of  much 
energy,  decision,  and  strength  of  character; 
and  though  haughty  and  disdainful,  and 
sometimes  tyrannical  and  cruel,  was  in 
many  respects  well  fitted  for  the  emergency 
in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  prime  minis* 
ter.  not  associate  regent,  was  Kalanimoku. 
At  this  time  she  stood  entirely  aloof  from 
reli^ous  influence,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  missionaries  with  contempt;  but  she 
soon  gave  evidence  of  a  great  change  of  char* 
acter,  and  in  December,  1825,  she  became  a 
member  of  tlie  church,  witii  several  other 
persons  of  rank.  Six  months  before,  she, 
with  others,  had  made  a  public  declaration 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  desire  to  join  his  peo- 
ple. From  the  time  of  her  hopeful  conver- 
sion, this  remarkable  woman  became  warm 
in  her  attachment  to  the  missionaries ;  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  she 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  people.  In  a  female  prayer- 
meeting  at  Honolulu,  she  expressed  her  feel* 
ings  with  earnestness  and  tears.  Nor  was 
she  content  to  ipeak  alone.  While  giving 
strict  attention  to  all  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, she  began  at  once  the  work  of  '^  visit- 
ing every  island  of  the  group,  and  almost 
every  village  of  each  island;  enooura^ng 
schools,  introducing  improvements,  and  ex* 
horting  the  people  to  forsake  their  many 
vices,  and  cleave  to  the  pure  religion  which 
had  been  brought  to  their  shores,"  The 
effect  Was  very  great  Not  the  king,  indeed, 
but  the  regent,  had  turned,  LihoHho  had 
issued  his  proclamation  against  various  crimes 
and  vices,  and  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
little  effect  comparatively,  for  his  example 
did  not  show  him  to  be  sincere.  Kaahumanu 
gave  to  her  proclamations  and  instructi<m8 
the  force  of  her  own  consistent  example,  and 
made  it  evident  that  she  was  deeply  in  ear- 
nest. A  great  change  among  the  people  was 
the  immediate  result,  at  least  in  outwu^  de- 
portment, and  the  way  was  in  some  measuro 
prepared  for  a  true  reformation  of  character. 
^Tho  regent  was  not  alone  among  the  diieft 
in  such  efforts  to  do  good.  Several  others, 
of  much  influence,  were  already,  hopefully, 
true  Christians,  and  still  others  gave  their 
support  to  the  labors  of  the  mission.  In- 
deed, as  early  as  April,  1824,  just  as  the 
printing  of  3,000  copies  of  elementary  les- 
sons in  reading  and  spelling  was  finished,  the 
principal  chieu  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Oahu,  to  proclaim,  in  a  formal 
manner,  their  united  resolution  to  reoeive 
instruction  themselves,  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath, worship  God,  and  obey  his  law,  and 
to  promote  true  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. After  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools,  Kaahumanu*  selcctod  bume  of  the 
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most  forwird  of  the  pnpils  to  teach  in  other. 
diBtricts.  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1824^  60  natives  were  thus  employed  as 
teachers,  and  at  least  2,000  persons  were  said 
to  haye  learned  to  read ;  but  both  the  teach- 
ing and  the  learning  were,  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  of  a  yery  imperfect  kind.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  kind  of  native 
school  system  which  rapidly  extended  it- 
self, and  continued  in  operation  without  very 
much  change,  for  ei^ht  or  ten  years.  Na- 
tive houses  were  built  for  the  purpose  by 
direction  of  the  chiefe,  and  laige  numbers 
of  the  people,  a  great  majority  l^ing  adults, 
were  collected  in  what  were  called  schools, 
and  taught  to  read,  and  in  many  instances 
to  write,  their  own  language,  by  native  teach- 
ers who  themselves  knew,  in  most  instances, 
'^this  much,  no  more."  But  defective  as 
these  schools  were,  they  were  much  better 
than  nothing,  and  thev  were  all  that  could 
then  be  had.  In  1831  there  were  reported 
1100  schools,  with  near  53,000  learners,  at 
least  one-third  of  whom  could  read  with  a 
good  degree  of  ease,  many  could  write,  and 
a  few  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Kapioktnu — ^Mention  »iould  here  be  made 
of  another  "honorable  woman" — ^Kapiolani, 
of  the  isUnd  of  Hawaii.  A  woman  of  high 
rank  and  of  great  influence,  she  united  with 
the  church  about  the  same  time  with  Eaa- 
humanuj  and,  like  her,  made  it  her  great  busi- 
ness to  mduce  the  people  to  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  Like  her, 
•he  made  frequent  extensive  tours  among  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  forsake  their  sins, 
and  destroying  every  vestige  of  idolatry. 
She  became,  also,  a  pattern  to  the  people  in 
civilization.  ''She  built  a  laige  framed 
house,  enclosed  a  yard,  and  cultivated  flow- 
ers, and  in  her  dress,  manners,  and  mode  of 
living  appeared  more  like  a  Uhristian  ladv 
than  any  other  high-bom  native  of  her  day." 
In  December,  1824^  that  she  might  more 
effectually  destroy  from  among  the  people 
any  remaining  fear  of  old  divinities,  she  de- 
termined to  visit  the  great  cmter  of  Kilaua, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Pele.  The  whole 
mountain  was  a  dreaded  place.  Its  fire  and 
■moke,  its  frequent  mutterings,  and  occa- 
sional desolating  eruptions,  served  to  keep 
alive  the  superstitious  dread.  Clinging  eren 
to  the  feet  of  their  chief,  the  people  besought 
her,  with  tears,  not  to  go.  before  reaching 
the  crater,  she  was  met  by  a  pretended 
priestess,  wild  with  rage»  who  warned  her 
to  desist.  But  her  purpose  was  fixed. 
With  calm  dignity  rebuking  the  pretensions 
of  the  prophetess,  she  Kad  her  soon  hum- 
bled and  calm,  saying  that  the  god  had  left 
her,  and  she  could  not  answer.  Accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  by  some 
trembling  native  attendants,  she  descended 
into  the  crater,  and  standing  upon  a  ledge 
500  feet  below  the  top,  with  the  lake  of  mol- 


ten fire  before  her,  she  cast  stones  into  the 
fieiT  gulf,  ate  the  sacred  berries  consecrated 
to  Pele,  and  called  upon  one  of  her  attend- 
ants to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  the  one 
true  God.  The  rock  did  not  open  under  her 
feet;  the  hissing  and  bellowing  gases  did 
not  destroy  her,  and  the  boiling  lava  did  not 
rise  to  consume  her.  The  people  felt  that 
Pele  was  powerless^  and  Jehovah  was  God. 

Visit  of  the  British  frigate  Blonde,  Lord 
Byron, — While  the  infiuence  of  honored 
chiefs,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  was 
thus  doing  much  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  another  event  oc- 
curred, of  much  importance,  tending  to  the 
same  result.  The  frigate  Blonde,  command- 
ed by  Lord  Byron,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Bngiand  with  the  remains  of  Liholiho  and 
the  queen,  and  with  the  few  survivors  of  the 
natives  who  had  attended  them,  reached 
Honolulu  on  the  7th  of  May,  1824.  At  first 
there  was  a  burst  of  tumultuous  feeling,  but 
the  strength  of  heathenism  was  broken,  and 
Christian  services  took  the  place  of  crue 
pagan  rites.  In  the  evening,  the  crowd  at 
tended  at  the  chapel,  to  engage  in  religious 
services.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Baki, 
the  chief  of  highest  rank  who  had  returned 
from  England,  made  some  report  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  a  Christian  country  :  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  religion,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  giving  so  much  wealth  and  power, 
and  of  what  the  king  of  England  had  said, 
urging  that  the  people  should  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  Lord  By- 
ron, during  his  stay  of  two  months  at  the 
islands,  showed  himself  the  decided  friend 
of  the  mission,  thus  adding  the  weight  of  his 
influence  to  increase  the  favor  with  which 
the  Gospel  and  the  American  teachers  were 
beginning  now  to  be  received.  On  the  6th 
of  June  a  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held, 
to  fix  the  succession  in  a  formal  manner. 
Lord  Byron  attended,  and  aided  by  his  ad- 
vice. Everything  was  conducted  in  an  ami- 
cable and  Christian  manner,  the  rightful 
claims  of  Kamikeaouli,  the  young  brother  of 
Liholiho,  about  nine  years  of  age,  were  fully 
admitted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  acknow- 
ledge and  sustain  him.  Kaahumanu  was 
still  to  act  as  regent  during  his  youth,  and 
he  was  to  be  put,  for  a  time,  under  the  in- 
struction of  tne  missionaries.  It  wal  gen- 
erally felt  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people  that 
here  was  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  that  mere  boy  could  never  have  been 
king. 

Various  circumstances  thus  combined  to 
give  strength  to  the  religious  influence  of  the 
regent  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  bad 
changed  the  hearts  of  chiefs,  was  present 
also  with  the  people,  and  some  from  time  to 
time  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  a  saving 
change.  The  mission  having  been  reinforced. 
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more  Btations  had  been  taken ;  more  houses 
<^  worship  were  erected,  and  laige  numbers 
attended  upon  preaching,  while  schools  of 
some  sort,  were  established  at  almost  every 
villag;e  throughout  the  group  of  islands. 
"  Things  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Kaa- 
humanu,"  has  long  been  a  phrase  well  under- 
stood at  the  islands. 

OppoaUion  from  foreigners —  Whole  S&tp 
DanieL — But  all    was   not   bright.     Well 
would  it  have  been  if  all  foreign  vessels  had 
exerted  as  good  an  influence  as  the  Blonde 
and  her  commander.    But  the  commanders 
and  the  crews    of  merchant  vessels,  and 
sometimes  also  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  have  disgraced 
themselves,  while    they  have  thrown  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mis- 
sionary e£fort  at  these  as  well  as  at  other  is- 
lands.   On  the  3d  of  Oct.  1825,  the  English 
whale  ship  Daniel,  Gapt.  Buckle,  came  to 
anohor  at  Lahaina.    The  crew  soon  found 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  since  their 
former  visit  to  the  islands.     A  law  of  the 
chiefs  had  gone  into  operation,  forbidding 
females  to  visit  ships  for  immoral  purposes ; 
and  instead  of  the  throng  of  native  females 
which  they  had  expected  to  see,  not  one  ap- 
proached the  vessel.    Suspecting  the  cause, 
they  cursed  the  missionaries,  and  clenching 
their  fists,  declared  that  they  would  have  re- 
venge ;    and  in  spite  of  missionaries,  and 
chiefs,  and  laws,  they  would  have  the  liber- 
ties of  former  years.   On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  some  of  the  crew  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richards,  the  missionary,  insisting  that 
he  should  exert  his  influence  to  have  the 
law  repealed,  and  threatening  destruction  to 
his  property,  his  life,  and  his  family  if  he  re- 
fused.   He  firmly  told  them  that  he  would 
die  rather  than  give  any  countenance  to  such 
vile  demands,  and  his  wife,  in  feeble  health, 
and  with  her  helpless  little  children  around 
her,  assured  them  of  her  readiness  to  share 
the  fate  of  her  husband  in  such  a  cause.  The 
men  at  last  withdrew,  and  the  house  was 
guarded  through  the  night  by  natives.    The 
next  day  Mr.  Richards  wrote  to  the  com- 
manders of   some  American  vessels,   who 
took  no  notice  of  his  letter.    He  wrote  also 
to  Cant.  Buckle,  asking  him  to  control  his 
men,  out  he  replied  that  the  men  were  all  on 
shore  determined  not  to  return  without  wo- 
men, and  Mr.  Richards  had  better  give  his 
consent,  when  all  would  be  quiet.    On  the 
next  day  the  men  again  landed,  and,  having 
a  black  fisg  and  armed  with  knives,  they 

g resented  themselves  before  the  mission- 
ouse  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  de- 
manding, with  oaths. and  execrations,  that 
Mr.  Richards  should  not  resist  their  purpose. 
The  chiefs,  who  had  exercised  all  forbear- 
ance and  had  at  first  sent  natives  armed 
only  with  clubs  to  defend  the  mission  family, 


satisfied  that  milder  mcMOres  would  not 
answer,  at  length  oalled  ont  a  company  of 
two  hundred  men  armed  with  muskets  and 
spears.  The  mob  was  ocHnpelled  to  retire, 
the  law  was  sustained,  and  quiet  restored* 
Fxom  Lahama  the  ship  went  to  Honolulu, 
where,  aided  by  American  saiiorsi  tbe  crew 
engaeed  in  similar  ontrages. 

Schooner  Dolphin* — The  crews  of  whalo 
ships  were  not  to  be  left  aleoe  in  tbe  unen- 
viable notoriety  secured  by  such  proceed* 
ings.    The  armed  'schooner  Dolphin,  of  the 
United    States  n»vy,  Lieutenant   Pereivai 
commander,  came  to  Honolulu  Jan.  14th, 
1826,  when  the  law  against  females  visiting 
ships  had  been  in  operation  about  three 
months.    The  ten  commandments  also  had 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  Hawaiian 
language,  and  the  chiefs  had  adopted  them 
as  a  basis  of  law  and  government.  Tbe  mis- 
sionaries bad  been  instructed,  as  are  all  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board,  to  abstain  from  inter* 
meddling  with  the  affiurs  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  tl^t  they  might  give  rulers  no  occa^ 
sion  for  jealousy,  and  unreasonable  men  no 
grounds  for  finding  fault,  and  they  had  so 
abstained.    It  was  obvious  however  that  the 
religious  instruction   which  they  had  im- 
parted had  given  the  chiefs  new  views  of 
right  and  duty,  and  had  in  this  way  led  to 
the  enacting  of  such  laws  ;   and  fore^;&jer8 
who  did  themselves  intermeddle,  in  the  most 
objectionable  way,  accused  the  missionaries 
of  intermeddling  and  dictatii^  laws,  which 
were  to  them  offensive.    Even  the  English 
and  American  consuls  violently  opposed  some 
of  the    new  laws,  recommending   a  code 
which  should  prohibit  noUiing  but  murder, 
treason  and  theft    They  even  went  to  the 
young  king  and  told  him  that  the  regent  and 
chiefs  had  no  right  to  make  laws,  but  that 
the  right  belong  to  him  alone.     When  the 
Dolphin  arrived,  her  commander   at  once 
manifested  his  sympathy  for  those  who  were 
thus  endeavoring  to  prevent  improvement  in 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  laws ; 
'at  least  any  improvement  which  should  in- 
terfere with  their  vices.    He  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  law  which  kept  females 
from  going  to  the  ships  for  purposes  of  in- 
famy, and  insisted  upon  tbe  release  of  four 
prostitutes  then  in  custody  for  a  violation  of 
the  law.    Imputing  its  existence  to  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  missionaries,  he  threatened 
violence  sgainst  their  houses  and  their  per- 
sons if  it  were  not  repealed.    The  chiefs  be- 
came alarmed,  and  repeatedly  inquired  of  the 
missionaries  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
people  in  case  such  threats  were  put  in  exe- 
cution.   They  were  assured  that  the  com- 
mander would  not  venture  to  injure  them,  as 
he  was  responsible  to  the  United  Stalea 
Government,  and  when  they  still  pressed  the 
inquiry,  *'  What  shall  we  do  in  case  your 
houses  are  attacked  ?"   they  were  exhorted 
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in  no  case  to  resort  to  riolenoo  in  their  de- 
fence. On  the  ftfternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
Feb.  26,  when  Mr.  Bingham  and  several  of 
the  chiefe  were  collected  for  religious  worship 
around  the  sick  bed  of  the  minister,  Kalan- 
imoku,  six  or  seren  sailors  from  the  Dolphin, 
armed  with  kniTes  and  clubs,  entered  the 
room  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
threatening  to  tear  down  the  house  if  it  were 
not  repealed.  After  a  scene  of  confasion, 
during  which  they  broke  all  the  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  they  were  con- 
strained to  retire,  when  they  directed  their 
course  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Bingham. 
The  missionaiy,  alarmed  for  his  family,  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  house  before  them  by 
anouier  way,  but  fell  into  their  hands  and 
Tery  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  rescued 
by  the  natives.  The  same  evening,  Lieut. 
Percival,  instead  of  restraining  his  crew,  or 
apologizing  for  the  outrage,  called  on  the 
chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  prohibition 
should  come  off;  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  leave  the  islands  till  the  law  was  repealed. 
Kalanimoku  was  confined  by  sickness,  some 
of  the  chiefs  yielded  to  fear,  and  a  conni- 
vance at  a  breach  of  the  law  was  the  result. 
"  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
a  boat  with  females  passed  along  the  harbor, 
and  a  shout  arose  among  the  shipping  at  the 
glorious  victory  that  had  been  achieved." 
The  Dolphin  remained  at  the  islands  about 
four  months,  and  lef^  a  most  disastrous  in- 
fluence behind,  when  at  last,  she  sailed.  The 
law  was  broken  down  for  a  time ;  the  flood- 
gates of  vice  were  opened  ;  and  irreligion 
and  immorality  had  gained  strength  and 
boldness  which  could  not  be  overcome  at 
once.  Similar  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage were  enacted  by  the  crews  of  English 
and  American  whale  ships  at  Lahaina  in 
Oct.  1826.  A  mob  of  sucn  sailors  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richards  with  the  declared 
intention  of  taking  his  life.  He  was  not  at 
home,  and  his  house  was  guarded  by  the  na- 
tives ;  but  for  some  days  they  filled  the  place 
with  violence,  pillaging  the  tents  of  the  na- 
tives and  destroying  their  property.  Here, 
however,  females  were  not  obtained.  The 
Governor  was  absent,  and  the  place  was  in 
the  charge  of  a  female  chief,  who  directed 
the  women  to  flee  with  her  to  the  mountains, 
which  they  did ;  all  the  females  from  a  town 
of  4,000  native  inhabitants,  fleeing  from  the 
violence  and  lust  of  sailors  from  Christian 
lands  t  Such  are  the  sailors,  and  such  the 
foreign  residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
by  whom  so  many  basely  false  and  slander- 
ous reports  against  the  missionaries  have 
been  put  in  circulation. 

United  States  Sloop  of  War  Peacock — 
Vindication  of  the  MisswiuaHes. — We  gladly 
tarn  from  such  scenes  to  look  at  the  honor- 
able conduct  of  a  more  honorable  commander 
in  the  navy  of  our  country.     Within    the 
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same  month  in  which  these  scenes  were  en- 
acted at  Lahaina,  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  Capt.  T.  H.  C.  Jones,  arrived 
at  Honolulu,  where  it  remained  till  January 
1827.  Hearing  of  the  proceedings  of  Lieut. 
Percival,  and  hearing  also  the  many  slander- 
ous reports  against  the  missionaries,  Cant. 
Jones  kept  himself  uncommitted,  until  he 
should  be  able  to  judge  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  About  this  time  the  mission- 
aries published  a  circular,  stating  the  course 
they  ^ad  pursued,  and  some  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  labors,  denying  the  chai^ges 
brought  against  them,  and  challenging  inves- 
tigation. Opposing  foreign  residents,  laying 
hold  of  the  word  **  challenge,"  called  a 
meeting  at  which  Capt.  Jones  and  the  oth^er 
ofBcers  of  the  Peacock  were  to  be  present, 
and  a  hearing  was  to  be  had.  Without  de- 
tailing the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  we 
quote  Capt.  Jones'  own  opinion  of  the  case 
as  he  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  public : — 
"  I  own,  I  trembled  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  the  poor  benighted  islanders, 
when  I  saw,  on  the  one  hand  the  British 
Consul  backed  by  the  most  wealthy  and 
hitherto  influential  residents  and  ship- 
masters in  formidable  array,  and  prepared  as 
I  supposed,  to  testify  against  some  half  a 
dozen  meek  and  humble  servants  of  the 
Lord,  calmly  seated  on  the  other,  ready  and 
anxious  to  be  tried  by  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, who  on  this  occasion  occupied  the 
quadruple  station  of  judge,  jury^  witness^ 
and  prosecutor.  Thus  situated,  what  could 
the  friends  of  the  mission  hope  for  or  ex- 
pect ?  But  what,  in  reality,  was  the  result 
of  this  portentous  meeting,  which  was  to 
overthrow  the  mission,  and  uproot  the  seeds 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  so  extensively 
and  prosperously  sown  b}'  them  in  every  di- 
rection, while  in  their  stead,  heathenism  and 
idolatry  were  to  ride  triumphantly  through 
all  coming  time  ?  Such  was  the  object,  and 
such  were  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  foreign  ' 
residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  18^. 
What,  I  again  ask,  was  the  result  of  this 
great  trial  ?  The  most  perfect,  full,  complete, 
and  triumphant  victory  for  the  missionaries 
that  could  have  been  asked  by  their  most  de- 
voted friends.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle — not  one 
iota  derogatory  to  their  character  as  men, 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  strictest 
order,  or  as  missionaries — could  be  made  to 
appear  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  conspired 
against  them." 

Further  Outrages,— \n  Oct.,  1827,  the 
crew  of  the  English  whale  ship  John  Palmer, 
Capt.  Clark,  at  Lahaina,  enticed  several  base 
women  on  board.  Hoapili,  the  Governor  of 
the  island,  demanded  that  they  should  be 
given  up,  but  the  Captain  evaded  and  ridi- 
culed the  demand,  and  when  the  Governor 
detained  him  on  shore  insisting  that  it  should 
be  complied  with,  he  sent  directions  to  hii 
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crew  to  fire  npon  the  town  if  he  should  not 
be    released   within   an   hoar.     He    soon 
promised  however  that  the  women  should  be 
sent  on  shore  if  the  Governor  would  release 
him,  and  he  was  released  accordingly,  but  be- 
fore the  crew  had  learned  this  fact  they  dis- 
charged five  cannon  balls,  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard's  house.    The  next  day 
the  Captain  sailed  for  Honolulu,  basely  dis- 
regarding his  promise  to  send  the  women  on 
shore.    At  that  time  Capt.  Buckle,  of  the 
Daniel,  was  again  at  Honolulu.    The  report 
of  his  conduct  at  Lahaina  two  years  before 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
tensively published,  and  the  published  ac- 
count had  Just   returned  to  the    islands. 
The  excitement  was  intense.    There  were 
other  captains  and  crews,  and  there  were 
foreign    residents    at   Honolulu,  with   the 
British  Consul  at  their  head,  who  sympa- 
thized with  Capt.  B.    Deeds  which  hereto- 
fore they  had  supposed  they  could  commit 
at  those  far  off  islands  in  darknesi^  were 
being  brought  to  the  light    The  privilege  of 
wallowing  in  all  pollution  there,  and  return- 
ing with  untarnished  reputations  to  their 
homes,  they  were  likely  to  lose.  Complaints 
were  bitter  and  threatenings  were    loud. 
Some  who  had  before  sustained  the  mission- 
aries now  thought  Mr.  Richards  had  done 
wrong  in  reporting  the  outrage.    Even  Boki 
and  tfohn  Young  took  this  ground.    Kaahu- 
manu  was  for  a  time  perplexed  and  troubled. 
She  sent  for  the  principal  chiefs  at  Lahaina, 
and  Mr.  Richards,  to  repair  to  Honolulu,  and 
called  a  Council  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  give  up  Mr.  Richards  to  the  for- 
eigners, or  whether  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect him.    Before  any  decision  was  reached, 
meeting  a  shrewd  man  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  whom  she  had  confidence,  David  Malo, 
Kaahumanu  asked  him,  ^'  What  can  we  do 
for  our  teacher  ?   for  even  Mr.  Young  and 
Boki  say  he  was  very  guilty  in  writing  to 
America.''      After  a  few    remarks,  David 
asked,  ^'  In  what  country  is  it  the  practice 
to  condemn  the  man  who  gives  true  inform- 
ation of  crimes  committed,  and  let  the  crim- 
inal go  uncensured  and  unpunished  ?"    "  No 
where,"  she  replied,  and  her  resolution  and 
that  of  the  chiefs  was  soon  taken.    Mr. 
Richards  had  done  no  wrong ;  he  had  told 
only  what  they  all  knew  to  b^  true,  and  they 
would  protect  him.    The  British  Consul  and 
his  party  saw  that  they  were  defeated,  and 
when  Mr.  Richards  was  sent  for  to  meet 
them  before  the  Council  they  hastily  with- 
drew. 

Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. — Before  turning  entirely  from  this 
kind  of  foreign  opposition,  allusion  must  be 
made  to  some  other  facts.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  enacting  and  the  en- 
forcement of  wholesome  laws.  Especially 
did  many  foreign  residents  and  visitors  pre- 


tend to  be  themeelvea  exempt  from  all  obl(- 
gation  to  obey  the  laws,  and  threaten  the 
chiefs  with  the  vengeance  of  their  respective 
governments  if  they  should  be  punished  for 
violating  them.    The  government  was  how- 
ever giudually  gaining  strength  and  confi- 
dence, and  in  1829  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued declaring  that  the  laws  of  the  country 
forbade  murder,  theft,  licentiousness,  retul- 
ing  ardent  spirits.  Sabbath-breaking  and  gam- 
bling; and  that  these  laws  were  in  force 
equally  against  all  residents  at  the  islands, 
both  foreign  and  native.    On  the  14th  of 
October,  just  one  week  after  this  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  the  American  sloop  of  war 
Vinoennes  arrived  at  Honolulu.    Her  com- 
mander, Capt.  Finch,  brought  presents,  and 
a  letter  to  tiie  king  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    That  letter,  after  con- 
gratulating the  king  on  the  progress  of- civil- 
ization and  religion  in  his  dominions,  and  re- 
commending '^  earnest  attention  to  the  trae 
religion  of  uie  Christian's  Bible,"  proceeded 
to  say:  "  The  President  also  anxiously  hopes 
that  peace,  and  kindness,  and  justice  will 
prevail  between  your  people  and  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  visit  your  is- 
land, and  that  the  regulations  of  your  gov- 
vemment  will  be  such  as  to  enforce  them 
upon  all.    Our  citizens  who  violate  your 
laws,  or    interfere  with  your  regulations 
violate  at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  thelt 
own  government  and  country,  and  merit  cen- 
sure and  punishments."    The  letter  also  ex- 
pressed entire  confidence  in  the  missionaries 
and  bespoke  protection  and  favor  for  them 
and  for  other  American  citizens  who  con- 
ducted with  propriety.    Nothing  could  have 
been  more  opportune.    A  kind  Providence 
had  sent  this  decided  sanction  by  a  foreign 
power  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing  just 
at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  chiefs. 

Papal  Missionaries — French  Outranges, — 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  John  Rives,  a 
French  adventurer,  lefl  the  Islands  with 
Liholiho  when  he  went  to  England.  From 
England,  Rives  went  to  France,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  owner  of  large  estates  at  the 
Isuind,  and  to  have  great  influence  with  the 
king,  he  applied  for  priests  to  establish  a 
Catholic  mission.  In  1826,  John  Alexius 
Augustine  Bachelot  was  appointed,  by  the 
Pope,  Apostolic  Prefect  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  arrived  at  Honolulu,  July  7, 
1827,  with  two  other  Romish  priests  and 
four  laymen.  Disregarding  the  law  which 
required  foreigners  to  obtain  permission  be- 
fore landing,  the  priests  and  tht^ir  company 
landed  privately.  They  were  ordered  to 
I  leave,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  told 
i  that  as  he  had  landed  foreigners  without  per- 
I  mission,  he  must  take  them  away.  He,  how- 
ever, took  his  departure,  leaving  them  on 
shore,  where  they  never  obtained  permission 
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to  reside,  but  remained  in  disregard  of  law. 
Boki,  governor  of  Oahu,  was  disposed  to 
court  uie  &YOr  of  foreigners,  and  was,  as 
earlj  as  this,  manifesting  some  disposition 
to  resist^  6r  at  least  disregard  the  authority 
of  the  Regent.  The  priests  immediately  con- 
nected themselyes  parficularly  with  his  party, 
but  even  he  never  gave  them  permission  to 
remain,  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  authority 
to  do.  They  soon  opened  a  chapel,  •  and  it 
•  was  at  once  reported  tiiat  they  worshiped 
images.  The  young  king  went  to  see  for 
himself,  and,  as  he  thought,  found  the  report 
correct.  The  chiefs  fearedi, their  old  religion, 
which  they  knew  to  be  bad  in  all  its  tendency, 
was  about  to  be  revived.  English  captains 
told  them  of  the  influence  of  the  Papid  rcli- 

§ion  and  Papal  priests  in  Europe,  and  pre- 
icted  that  they  would  work  evil  there  if 
the^  were  suffered  to  remain.    They  and 
their  adherents  continued  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  party  of  Boki,  whose  career 
was  one  of  intemperance,  prodigality,  and  at 
last  rebellion.    Collecting  armed  men  and 
ammunition  in  different  places,  he  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Regent  and  a  revolution  in 
the  government.    Fortunately,  in  December, 
183§,  he  embarked  on  a  wild  expedition  in 
search  of  sandal  wood,  and  was  lost  at  sea ; 
but  his  wife  Liliha,  whom  he  had  left  as 
governor  of  Oahu,  continued  to  head  the 
disorderly  party  until  in  1831,  when  a  con- 
spiracy seemed  fast  ripening,  and  she  was  de- 
posed from  her  office.    In  the  mean  time, 
there  was  much  trouble  with  the  Papists. 
The  priests  countenanced  and  encouraged,  in 
their  adherents,  various  violations  of  the 
laws,  until  the  natives  were  forbidden  to 
attend  their  services,  and  some  were  punished 
for  doing  so.    At  length,  in  April^  1831,  the 
chiefs  passed  a  formal  order,  requiring  these 
priests,  whom  they  regarded  as  abettors  of 
rebellion  and  promoters  of  vice  and  distur- 
bance, and  who  were  residing  there  without 
authority,  to  leave  the  islands.    They  had 
borne  witn  them  almost  four  years,  and  could 
bear  no  longer.    The  priests,  however,  re- 
sorted to  various  expedients  to  evade  obe- 
dience to  the  order,  and  in  December  the 
government  fitted  out  one  of  its  own  vessels 
and  sent  them  to  California,  with  orders  to 
the  captain  to  "land  them  safe  on  shore, 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  where 
they  might  subsist."    The  banishment  of 
these  priests,  as  well  as  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent proceedings  against  the  Catholics, 
has  often  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
the  American  missionaries ;  but  both  the 
missionaries  themselves  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  government  have  always  denied  the 
charge,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
missionaries  have  decidedly  discountenanced 
any  thing  which  could  be  regarded  as  inter- 
fering with  religious  liberty. 
In  September,  1836,  ano&er  Papal  priest 


came  to  the  Islands.  He  was  forbidden  to 
remain ;  but  aided  by  the  English  Consul^ 
who  claimed  a  residence  for  him  as  a  British 
subject,  he  evaded  repeated  orders  to  leave. 
In  March.  1837,  two  of  the  banished  priests, 
M.  Bachelot  and  Mr.  Short,  returned  from 
California.  They  designed  to  land  secretly 
and  conceal  themselves  for  a  time ;  but  they 
were  recognized  and  ordered  to  return  on 
board  the  vessel.  Refusing  obedience,  after 
much  delay  they  were  put  on  board  by  the 
police,  where  they  remained,  in  the  harbor. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  a  British,  and  on  the 
10th,  a  French  ship  of  war  came  into  port. 
The  captains  of  these  vessels  interfering,  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  priests 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  shore  until 
they  should  have  opportunity  to  go  to  some 
other  civilized  country ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  proselyte.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  the  French  captain  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  with  the  king,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  "go  and 
come  freely"  at  the  Islands,  "and  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation  enjoy."  Tb»s,  of  course,  did 
not  secure  the  right  of  teaching  a  prohibited 
religion.  In  October,  Mr.  Short  left  the  is- 
lands, and  in  November.  M.  Bachelot  also 
left,  with  another  priest  who  had  recently 
arrived,  and  had  been  refused  permission  to 
remain.  On  the  18th  December,  the  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  foroidding  the 
teaching  **  of  the  Pope's  religion,"  and  an- 
nouncing that  no  teacher  of  that  religion 
would  be  Allowed  to  reside  at  the  islands. 
Some  persecution  of  Romanists  followed; 
but  in  June,  1829,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Richards,  who,  at  their  earnest  request,  had 
become  tne  political  teacher  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  the  king  issued  orders  that  no  further 

gunishments  should  be  indicted  upon  ad- 
erents  of  the  Romish  faith. 
About  three  weeks  after  this  order  was 
given,  on  the  9  th  of  July,  the  French  frigate 
L'Artemise,  Capt.  Laplace,  came  to  Honolulu. 
A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed cannot  be  given  here.  The  captain 
immediately  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  that 
he  had  been  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ill-treatment  which  the  French  had  received 
at  the  islands,  and  demanding,  among  other 
things,  "that  the  Catholic  worship  should 
be  declared  free ;"  "that  a  site  for  a  Catholic 
Church  should  be  given  by  the  Government 
at  Honolulu,"  and  that  $20,000  should  be 
deposited  with  him,  by  the  king,  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  his  future  conduct  towards  France. 
These  "  equitable  conditions  "  must  be  com- 
plied with,  and  the  treaty  which  accompanied 
the  manifesto  must  be  signed  at  once,  or  he 
should  make  immediate  war  upon  the  islands. 
Offering  protection,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to 
English  and  American  residents,  he  expressly 
excepted  the  "Protestant  clergy."    As  the 
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king  was  absent)  he  consented  to  wait  for 
his  return  until  the  15th,  before  commencing 
hostilities.  The  king  not  returning,  the 
$20,000  was  sent  on  board  by  the  goyemor 
of  Oahu.  on  the  13th,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  governor  and  the  Premier. 
On  the  16th,  the  king  returned,  and  was 
compelled,  almost  at  once,  to  sign  it  himself. 
The  most  offensiTe  articles  were  the  fourth 
and  sixth:  the  fourth  providing  that  no 
Frenchman  accused  of  crime  should  be  tried 
except  by  a  jury  composed  of  foreign  resi- 
dents proposed  by  the  French  Consul ;  and 
the  6tb  declaring  that  French  merchandize, 
^*  and  particularly  wines  and  brandy,"  cannot 
be  prohibited,  and  shall  not  pay  a  duty  higher 
than  five  per  cent,  ad  valorwn,  A  law  had 
just  before  been  enacted  to  promote  tem- 
perance, which  excluded  distilled  spirits  and 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  on  wines.  This  was 
now  effectually  repealed ;  the  French  Consul 
at  once  engaged  largely  in  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks^  and  intemperance  rapidly  in- 
creased. Of  course,  numbers  of  Papal  priests 
soon  arrived,  and  located  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent islands  of  the  group.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  the  advantage  of  Komanism 
that  it  was  thus  forced  upon  the  people,  and 
that  in  connection  with  brandy.  The  same 
word  in  the  native  language,  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
now  means  a  Frenchman^  a  Papist^  and 
brandy.  The  priests  have  continued  their 
efforts  to  the  present  time  with  varying  suc- 
cess, sometimes  interfering  seriously  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  of 
the  goyemment  for  the  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  opposing  the  school  laws,  and 
interfering  with  efforts  to  promote  general 
education ;  but  by  no  means  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community.  For  several  years 
their  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
increasing,  but  rather  diminishing.  In  1852, 
of  430  common  schools,  supported  by  the 
goyernment.  92  were  Papal,  with  2.174  pupils. 
In  September,  1842,  the  French  sloop  of 
war  £mbuscade  visited  Itonolulu,  the  captain 
making  most  arrogant  demands,  designed  to 
secure  the  more  free  use  of  French  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  still  greater  facilities  for 
propagating  the  Papal  faith.  Providentially, 
the  king  had  recently  sent  a  delegation  to 
the  court  of  France,  to  adjust  all  difficulties, 
so  that  he  could  with  good  reason  decline 
negotiations  with  the  commander,  and  that 
without  giving  him  a  pretext  for  offering 
violence.  In  1846,  treaties  were  negotiated 
both  with  EngUnd  and  France,  by  which  the 
goyernment  of  the  islands  was  allowed  to 
impose  any  duties  on  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors  which  should  not  be  so  high  as  "  ab- 
solutely to  prohibit "  their  introduction.  A 
duty  of  five  dollars  a  gallon  was  imposed, 
against  which  the  French  Consul  protested. 
Ic  August,  1849,  Admiral  Tromelin  came  to 


Honolulu,  and  misled,  as  is  believed,  by  M. 
Dillon,  who  had  been  there  as  Consul  since 
February,   1848,  made  demands  upon  iho 

government  utterly  unreasonable  and  unjust| 
aving  reference  in  great  measure,  as  usual, 
to  French  spirits  and  the  Romanists.  As 
these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  he 
took  possession  of  the  fort,  the  custom 
house  and  the  government  offices  by  an 
armed  force,  seized  the  king's  yacKt,  which 
he  sent  away  as  a  prize,  dismantled  the  fort^ 
and  destroyed  the  arms,  powder,  kc.  Tho 
goyernment  abstained  from  all  rorcible  re- 
sistance; but  the  representatives  of  Qre&t 
Britain  and  of  the  United  States  made  a 
formal  protest  against  the  ungenerous  pro- 
ceeding. To  complete  the  series  of  such 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  De- 
cember, 1850,  M.  Perrin  came  to  Honolula 
as  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic, 
presenting  demands,  which  were  mostly  a 
reiteration  of  those  made  the  year  before, 
and  prepared,  it  is  supposed,  again  to  usq 
force,  but  in  the  kind  providence  of  God, — 
not  by  any  previous  arrangement  or  direction 
from  home, — the  United  States  ship  Vandalia, 
Captain  Gardner,  came  into  port  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  im- 
pression that  this  vessel  would  resist  any  acts 
of  violence  if  appealed  to  by  the  native  go- 
vernment doubtless  led  the  commissioner  to 
moderate  his  demands,  and  the  islands  were 
saved,  perhaps,  from  such  a  French  protector- 
ate as  nas  been  forced  upon  some  other  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Having  thus  presented  a  connected  view 
of  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
Christiauization  of  the  islands  by  unprinci- 
pled foreigners,  of  the  forced  introductioa 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  aggressions  of 
the  French,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  days 
of  Kaahumanu,  and  consider  more  directly 
the  progress  and  results  of  the  missionary 
work. 

ResulU  of  the  first  ten  years  of  missionary 
labor, — A  lew  brief  statements  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  mission,  and  results  which 
had  been  already  reached  in  1830,  will  show 
that  the  first  ten  years  of  labor  by  the 
American  missionaries  had  accomplished 
very  much,  over  which  they,  and  all  friends 
of  their  work,  might  well  rejoice.  Not  only 
had  the  laimtago  of  the  islands  been  reduced 
to  writing,  but  two  printing-presses  were  in 
operation  at  Honolulu,  at  which  387,000  cop- 
ies in  all,  of  twenty-two  distinct  books  in 
the  native  tongue,  had  been  printed,  amount- 
ing to  10,287,800  pages.  A  large  edition 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John, 
had  also  been  printed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  mission,  swelling  the  whole  number  of 

Sages  in  the  Hawaiian  language  tc  13,632,800. 
[ost  of  these  pages  were  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  other  strictly  evangelical  and 
most  important  matter.    Nine  hundred  na- 
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Ciye  Bohoole,  for  teaching  the  people  to  read, 
vrere  in  operation,  and  abont  45,000  scholars, 
about  21,000  readers,  and  more  than  3,OO0 
writers,  were  reported.  The  government 
had  adopted  the  moral  law  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  its  future  administration,  and  recog- 
nized the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  Most  of  the  higher  chiefs 
and  rulers  were  members  of  the  church  of 
Ohrist.  Special  laws  against  the  grosser 
vices,  and  also  against  retailing  ardent  spirits, 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  gambling,  had  been 
enacted  and  were  enforced,  and  the  Christian 
law  of  marriage  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
Decent  houses  for  public  worship  had  been 
erected  by  the  chiefs  and  people  in  very  many 
viUt^es.  Those  at  the  several  mission  stations 
were  large :  one  at  Railua,  180  feet  by  78, 
and  one  at  Honolulu,  196  by  63.  At  Laliaina, 
the  church  was  of  stone,  98  feet  long  and  62 
broad,  with  galleries ;  "the  most  substantial 
and  noble  structure  in  Polynesia."  It  would 
'6eat  3000  persons  after  the  native  manner. 
The  other  churches  were  all  thatched  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  large  con^egations 
assembled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  or 
when  the  missionary  could  attend,  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Churches 
had  been  gathered  at  different  stations,  to 
which  there  had  been  admitted  185  native 
members  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829. 

There  were  now  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion, II  ordained  missionaries  with  3  male 
and  16  female  associate  laborers  from  the 
United  States.  Six  stations  were  occupied, 
three  on  Hawaii,  one  on  Maui,  one  on  Oahu, 
imd  one  on  Kauai.  A  third  reinforcement 
was  about  to  join  the  mission. 

Death  ofKaahumanu. — Reaction  against 
Religion. — ^In  1827.  the  mission  mourned  the 
death  of  Kalanimoku,  the  prime-minister  of 
Kaahumanu.  often  spoken  of  as  joint  regent 
with  her,  wnom  foreigners  called  Pitt,  and 
whom  the  natives  regarded  as  the  "iron 
cable"  of  their  country.  He  gave  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  preparation  for  a  better 
world.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1832,  Kaahu- 
manu  also  "  fell  asleep,"  and  ^'  the  mission 
and  nation  mourned  as  fpr  a  mother."  She 
had  nominated  Kinau  or  Kaahumanu  II.,  a 
pious  daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.,  to  be  her 
successor,  as  regent,  and  had  given  affection- 
ate and  earnest  parting  counsels  to  the 
young  king.  For  a  time  sad  reverses  fol- 
lowed her  death.  Kinau,  though  a  consistent 
Christian,  had  neither  the  dignity,  the 
strength  of  character,  nor  the  influence  of 
Kaahumanu,  and  the  king,  incUned  to  dissi- 
pation and  led  on  by  vicious  foreigners, 
broke  over  aU  restraints.  Others  followed 
his  example.  Many  schools  were  deserted ; 
teaohers  relapsed  into  vice;  congregations 
on  the  Sabbath  were  reduced;  some 
churches  were  burned ;  in  a  few  places  hea- 
then   rites   were    revived,   and   opposing 


foreigners  predicted  that  the  missionaries 
would  soon  be  banished.  Early  in  1833,  the 
king  assembled  the  chiefs  and  people  at  Hon- 
olulu, and  declared  the  regency  at  an  end.  It 
had  been  said  that  he  would  remove  Kinau 
from  all  authority,  and  appoint  Liliha,  the 
unprincipled  wife  of  Boki,  as  his  premier. 
This  was  hoped  for  and  expected  by  the  dis- 
solute, but  when  the  time  came  he  shrunk 
from  such  a  step  and  named  Kinau.  When 
asked  by  his  companions  why  he  had  not 
done  as  he  intended,  his  significant  reply 
was,  "Very  strong  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  reverse  had  long  been  expected  by  the 
missionaries,  for  religion  had  been  too  pop- 
ular, and  sustained  too  much  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chiefs ;  but  the  crisis  was  al- 
ready passed  when  the  king  named  Kinau 
as  his  principal  agent,  and  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  vice  and  idolatry  was  but  temporary 
and  more  apparent  than  real. 

Progress, — Schools, — Additions  continued 
to  be  made  to  the  mission  churches  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  great  care  was  exer- 
cised in  receiving  members  must  be  obvious 
from  the  fact,  tsSxn  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  people,  that  in  1835,  of  the 
whole  number  who  had  been  received  from 
the  beginning  (864)  only  13  had  been  ex- 
communicated, and  that  though  the  year  of 
reaction  had  passed. 

The  character  of  the  first  native  schools 
at  the  islands  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
The  missionaries  soon  felt  the  great  import- 
ance of  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  as  early  as  1830  commenced  schools  in 
various  places  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
instructed  by  themselves,  or  by  females  from 
the  United  states.  In  1831,  a  seminary  was 
conunenced  at  Lahainaluna  (Upper  Lahaina) 
for  the  education  of  teachers  and  other 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  The  school 
was  first  opened  in  a  mere  shed  made  of 
poles  and  grass,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Andrews,  the  scholars,  most 
of  whom  were  adults,  soon  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stone  house,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thatched  roof  in  1832.  The  school 
prospered,  and  its  importance  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Another  teacher  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Andrews  in  1834,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  large  permanent 
building  was  commenced;  In  1836  the 
school  became  more  distinctively  a  boarding 
school  for  unmarried  lads,  and  it  has  now, 
for  many  years,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  means  in  operation 
for  supplying  the  Sandwich  Islands  with 
educated  teachers  and  an  educated  native 
ministry,  "  sending  out  streams  of  the  best 
influence  to  every  part  of  the  nation."  In 
1849,  the  support  of  this  seminary  was  as 
sumed  by  the  government  of  the  islands. 

A  female  seminary  was  commenced  at 
Wailuku,  01^  Maui,  in  1837,  and  a  boarding 
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school  for  boja,  at  Hilo,  on  Hawaii^  in  1839, 
for  both  of  which  commodioua  buildings  have 
been  erected.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
boarding  and  high  schools  of  similar  charac- 
ter, some  for  boys  and  some  for  girls,  have 
been  in  operation  at  the  islands,  accomplish- 
ing much  good.  In  1839,  a  family  school  for 
young  chiefs  was  opened  at  Honolulu,  which 
has  l^n  attended  with  much  success.  The 
expenses  of  this  institution  have  been  paid 
by  the  government  for  the  last  ten  years.  A 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  missionaries  was  commenced  at  Punahau, 
on  Oahu,  in  1841,  which  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  government  as  a 
soUcgiate  institution.  By  these  various 
seminaries  and  select  schools  much  has  been 
done  to  bring  forward  native  teachers,  who 
are  in  good  measure  fitted  for  their  work, 
and  the  character  of  the  schools  has  greatly 
improved.  The  government  of  the  island 
has  assumed  the  support  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  common  schools.  In  1840,  laws 
were  enacted  requiring  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  providing  fur  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  the  support  of 
native  teachers.  These  laws  have  since  been 
revised,  and  increased  efficiency  has  been 

S'ven  to  the  school  system.  In  1846,  Mr. 
ichards  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  been  long  connected  with 
the  missiob,  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  government,  to  take  tibie 
same  office.  In  no  country  probably  are  the 
children  more  universally  collected  into 
ichools.  The  government  expends  near 
$50,000  annually  for  purposes  of  education ; 
of  which  between  $25,000  and  $30,000  is 
for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Press — Qiurchea — Gre€U  Revival, — 
The  first  newspaper  ever  issued  at  the  is- 
lands was  printed  in  February,  1834,  at  the 
Lahainaluna  Seminary,  "The  Hawaiian 
jMminary?^  This  was  designed  especially 
ifor  the  members  of  the  seminary,  but  a 
semi-monthly  paper  designed  for  general 
circulation,  "  The  Hawaiian  Teacher,^^  was 
commenced  soon  after  afr  Honolulu,  and  in 
1836,  3,000  copies  were  circulated.  In  1847, 
five  periodicals  were  published  at  the  islands. 
Several  printing-presses  and  a  bindery  are 
now  in  operation,  and  most  of  the  workmen 
are  natives.  From  the  commencement,  near 
200,000,000  of  pages  have  been  printed  at 
the  mission  presses.  *' Besides  the  Bible 
and  a  hymn-book,  no  mean  library  has  been 
translated  and  composed,  consisting  of  re- 
ligious, scientifie  and  literary  books  of  vari- 
ous kinds." 

As  early  as  1836,  it  began  to  be  manifest 
that  the  churches  were  fully  recovering  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  reaction 
^hich  followed  the  death  of  Kaahumanu. 
At  most  of  the  stations  there  were  tokens 


of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  June,  1837,  there  were  15  churches  on  tho 
islands^  with  1,049  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
admissions  were  numerous.  The  churches 
were  gaining  strength  and  influence ;  then^ 
was  increasing  preparation  of  mind  among 
the  people  at  large  to  listen  to  preaching, 
and  to  reel  the  force  of  truth,  and  about  the 
close  of  the  year  it  seemed  obvious  that  the 
time  had  come  for  greater  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  than  had  jet  been  witnessed.  The 
Labors  of  the  missionaries,  particularly  in 
the  way  of  preaching,  were  increased,  as  in- 
creasing feeling  among  the  people  called  for 
more  effort,  and  at  tl^  general  meeting  of 
the  mission  in  June,  184o,  -it  was  found  that 
religion  had  been  revived  at  every  station  ; 
about  5,000  persons  giving  evidence  of  truo 
conversion,  had  been  added  to  the  churchea 
since  the  last  meeting,  about  2,400  thien 
stood  propounded  for  admission,  and  many 
others  were  giving  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart.  The  work  continued. — ^a  great  work 
of  the  Spirit  o£  God, — and  during  the  next 
twelve  months  more  than  10,000  persons 
were  added  to  the  number  of  the  professing 
followers  of  Christ  In  June,  1840.  there 
were  19  churches,  with  18,451  memDeia  in 
regular  standing. 

To  suppose  uiat  all  those  who  had  been 
brought  during  the  progress  of  this  ''great 
awakening"  to  give,  for  a  time,  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  saving  change,  would  continue 
to  give  such  evidence,  would  be  to  expect 
far  more  from  the  ignorant  and  degradea  na- 
tives of  these  islands  than  is  ever  realized  in 
the  most  enlightened  Christian  nations.  In 
most  cases  the  missionaries  were  very  cau- 
tious, and  candidates  for  church  fellowship 
were  kept  many  months  on  probation.  Some 
indeed,  were  probably  too  cautious ;  but 
some  others  erred  upon  the  other  extreme, 
and  at  some  stations  there  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced, in  1839,  something  of  the  reaction 
which  usually  follows  high  excitement.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that^  if  we  except  one 
church  to  which  the  additions  were  very  nu- 
merous, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  ex- 
clude so  few  of  tho  thousands  who  were  re- 
ceived as  the  fruits  of  this  revival  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  no  year  has  passed  from 
that  time  to  this,  during  which  there  have 
not  been  laige  additions  to  the  churches,  on 
profession ;  very  few  years  in  which  the 
number  thus  added  has  not  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 1,000.  Up  to  June,  1853,  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  churches,  on  examination,  from  the  origin 
of  the  mission,  was  38,544.  Of  these  ll,f82 
had  deceased.  The  number  then  in  regular 
standing  was  22,236,  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  islands. 

Benevolence. — From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  nuBsion  the  chiefs  and  people 
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hare  been  accustomed  to  make  efforts  to 
provide  honses  of  worship  and  school  houses, 
and  sometimes  also  for  other  purposes ;  and 
as  the  churches  have  increased,  as  civiliza- 
tion has  advanced,  and  the  people  have  begun 
to  rise  from  their  utter  poverty,  their  benev- 
olent efforts  have  greatly  increased.  With 
the  great  revival  in  1838  and  '39  there  came 
an  increase  of  effort  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  general  meeting  in  1839,  mention  was 
made  of  fonr  large  stone  churches  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  at  as  many  different  sta- 
tions. Contributions  in  money  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  8.000  were  reported,  mostly  for 
building  churches  and  school  houses.  Four 
churches  had  contributed  towards  the  sup- 
port of  their  missionary  pastors.  In  18^, 
the  subject  of  fully  supporting  their  own 
pastors  began  to  be  agitated,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  churches  resolved  to  undertake 
the  work  at  once.  Contributions  to  different 
benevolent  societies  commented  early,  and 
have  been  greatly  increased.  In  1851,  the 
whole  amount  of  contributions  reported  for 
different  objects  was  $21,211,  of  which 
95,608  was  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and 
^2,838  for  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  In  1852,  con- 
tributions to  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, now  an  independent  body,  amounted 
to  $4,981  ;  and  contributions  to  all  objects 
exceeded  $24,000.  May  it  i  not  be  said  that 
"their  deep  poverty*'  hath  " abounded  unto 
the  riches  of  their  liberality  ?" 

The  importance  of  raising  up  a  native  min- 
istry for  the  churches  has  long  been  ftlt  by 
the  missionaries,  and  has  been  urged  upon 
their  attention  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  But  they  have  been  cautious, 
fearing  to  "lay  hands  suddenly"  on  those 
who  might  not  prove  "faithful  men."  In 
1842,  there  were  but  two  regularly  licensed 
native  preachers,  with  one  other,  who,  though 
not  yet  licensed,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  A  very  considerable 
number,  however,  were  employed  in  different 
villages,  as  a  subordinate  class  of  religio.us 
teachers.  The  first  instance  of  the  ordina- 
*  tion  of  a  native  as  the  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  occurred  in  December,  1849.  In 
1850,  two  others  were  ordained ;  there  were 
five  other  fully  licensed  native  preachers, 
and  quite  a  number  who  had  a  qualified  li- 
cense to  preach  at  out-stations. 

Civilization  —  Government — LauM. — ^The 
Christianization  of  the  Hawaiians  has  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  their  civilization 
and  refinement,  and  school  education  more 
rapidly  than  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  Those,  however,  who  saw  the  islanders 
as  they  were  in  1820,  see  now  an  advance  in 
civilization  which  is  truly  wonderful;  and 
Christianity  and  common  schools  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  ra\)id  advance  in  future. 

In  1838,  the  king  ai^  chiefs  having  endea- 


vored in  vain  to  procure  from  the  United 
States  some  suitable  person  of  legal  attain- 
ments to  become  their  adviser,  requested 
Mr.  Richards  to  become  their  teacher  in  the 
science  of  government  and  laws,  their  chap- 
lain, and  their  interpreter  in  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  He  and  his  brethren  thought  it 
his  duty  to  comply  with  the  request.  IJp 
to  this  time,  the  government  was  an  absolute 
despotism.  The  chiefs  were  still  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  people  were 
virtually  their  slaves,  though  some  laws  had 
been  published,  and  the  administration  of 
the  government  had  been  greatly  meliorated. 
In  1839,  the  first  code  of  written  laws  was 
published,  prepared  wholly  by  a  native.  In 
1840,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
code  of  laws  soon  took  the  place  of  the  first. 
Of  iheir  own  accord^  a  king  and  chiefs,  who 
were  absolute  hereditary  despots,  had  now 
set  limits  to  their  own  power,  and  given  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  their  subjects,  for  their 
good.  In  1846,  the  different  departments 
of  the  general  government  were  fully  organ- 
ized, and  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
soon  followed.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  house  of  nobles,  mostly  heredi- 
tary, and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected 
by  the  people.  Substantial  court  houses 
and  prisons  are  being  erected  in  different 
districts.  Honolulu  has  its  "  noble  custom 
house."  its  "costly  court  house,"  and  its 
'' splendid  and  convenient  market  house." 
Roads  and  bridges  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  islands,  forbyilding 
which  the  people  are  all  taxed.  And  most 
important  of  all,  perhaps,  the  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  owners  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  a  commission  having  been  ap- 
pointed several  years  since  to  investigate 
claims  and  give  titles,  which  "  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  or  questioned,"  and  which  "are 
intended  to  be  as  perfect  and  independent 
titles  to  the  soil  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  any  country  in  the  world." 

The  laws  are  not  a  dead  letter.  Yery 
soon  after  they  were  first  published,  a  high 
chief  murdered  his  wife.  It  was  at  once 
predicted  that  justice  would  not  reach  one 
of  such  rank ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  astonishment  of  the  common 
people,  the  chief  was  hung.  Mr.  Lee,  the 
present  chief-justice  of  the  Islands,  testifies 
that  now  "in  no  part  of  the  world  are  life 
and  property  more  safe."  Yet,  a  few  years 
since,  this  was  a  nation  of  thieves,  robbers, 
and  murderers. 

Seizure  of  the  Islands  by  Lord  George 
Paitlet — Independence  acknowledged — Re- 
cord must  be  made  of  one  more  gross  act  of 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands government  and  people.  In  February, 
1843,  Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort 
came  to  Honolulu.  The  commander,  Lord 
George  Paulet,  at  once  opened  a  correspo>id« 
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enoe  with  the  king,  couducted,  on  his  part) 
in  a  style  of  shameless  insolence,  in  which, 
pretending  to  seek  protection  for  British 
subjects,  and  to  support  the  position  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom  Mr.  Charlton,  now 
going  to  England,  had  delegated  the  functions 
of  British  Consul,  he  made  demands  which 
could  not  be  complied  with,  under  threat  of 
an  immediate  bombardment  of  the  town. 
The  king,  having  no  altematiye,  surrendered 
the  government  of  the  Islands,  provisionally, 
to  Lord  Paulet,  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  the  justice  of  his  demands,  and  ap- 

Sealing  to  the  British  Government,  to  which 
e  had  already  sent  ministers,  for  redress.  A 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  government,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  abrogate  some  of  the 
most  important  laws,  and,  among  others,  that 
against  fornication.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  this  commission  for  five 
months,  and  they  were  months,  at  Honolulu, 
of  vice  and  sorrow.  In  July,  1843,  Rear- 
Admiral  Thomas,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Pacific,  having  learned 
what  had  been  done,  came  to  Honolulu,  and 
at  once  restored  the  sovereignty  to  the  king. 
The  English  government,  also,  on  learning 
the  proceedings  of  Lord  Paulet,  promptly 
disavowed  having  authorized  them,  or  giving 
them  any  sanction. 

Previous  to  these  transactions,  the  king 
had  sent  Mr.  Richards  and  Haalilio,  as  com- 
missioners, with  full  powers,  to  the  United 
States  and  different  European  governments. 
They  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Islands  by  the  United 
States,  Qreat  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  impor- 
tant treaties  were  negotiated  with  England 
and  France  in  1846,  and  in  1850  the  United 
States  government  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Islands  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  any 
which  the  Hawaiian  government  had  been 
before  able  to  negotiate  with  leading  Chris- 
tian nations. 

Decrease  of  PopukUion, — It  is  a  painful 
fact  that  the  native  population  of  these  Is- 
lands is  still  diminishing.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  perhaps  in  part  inexplicable,  or  at 
least  not  now  understood ;  but  doubtless  a 
ritiated  national  constitution,  the  fearful 
consequence  of  disease  introduced  by  the 
vices  of  foreign  visitors,  long  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  has  been  a  promi- 
nent cause.  For  many  years,  deaths  were 
many,  and  births  few.  Other  causes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  suf- 
ficient intelligence,  nor  sufficient  preparation 
in  the  way  of  home  comforts,  among  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  contend  success- 
fully with  contagious  and  epidemic,  or  other 
violent  diseases  now  from  time  to  time 
introduced  from  abroad.  In  1848-9,  measles 
an  1  whooping  cough,  followed  by  diarrho^ 


and  influenza,  passed  over  the  Islands  with 

fearful  fatality,  carrving  away  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  people.  A  census 
taken  in  1850,  showed  the  population  to  bo 
only  about  84,000.  Recently,  the  small-pox 
has  proved  very  fatal  in  some  districts,  out 
its  ravages  have  not  been  like  those  of  the 
measles.     (See  Report,  1849,  p.  187.) 

The  Mission  dissolved. — ^The  missions  of 
the  American  Board,  as  other  foreign  mis* 
sions,  are  never  regarded  as  permanent  insti- 
tutions. They  are  established  and  conducted 
with  reference  to  a  definite  end ;  to  plant  the 
institutions  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christianize 
the  people,  and  prepare  them  tosupport^  them- 
selves. Christian  institutions.  The  Hawaiian 
nation  has  been  Christianized.  Much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  more  full  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  high- 
er state  of  intellectual  and  social  as  well  as  re- 
ligious cultivation ;  but  it  is  a  Christian  peo- 
ple. One-fourth  part  of  the  whole  people 
are  members  of  Protestant  Christian  church- 
es ;  and  the  first  article  of  the  national  con- 
stitution, adopted  by  the  chiefs  in  1840,  de- 
clares that  all  the  laws  of  the  Islands  shiJ] 
be  in  consistency  with  God's  law. 

In  Julv,  1848,  the  Prudential  Committee, 
of  the  American  Board  addressed  a  long* 
communication  to  the  mission,  designed  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mission,  and  its  ultimate  separation  from 
the  Board ;  and  thus  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  affording  needed  assistance  to  the  native 
churches,  and  to  educational  institutions 
adapted  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
people,  while  yet  the  continued  residence  of 
the  missionaries  and  of  their  families  at  the 
islands  should  be  secured.  In  accordance 
with  propositions  made,  some  of  the  mis* 
sionaries  very  soon  took  a  release  from  their 
full  connection  with  the  Board ;  others  have 
from  time  to  time  been  doing  the  same,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  mission  in  May,  1853, 
the  transition  was  completed,  and  me  mis- 
sion was  merged  in  the  Christian  community 
of  the  Islands.  Its  organization  as  a  mis- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  was 
dissolved. 

Much  assistance  must  doubtless  be  ren- 
dered, still,  to  this  new  and  poor  Christian 
community ;  but  the  churches  at  the  Islands 
are  put  forward  to  the  leading  position,  and 
are  to  take  the  leading  responsibilitv  in  sup- 
porting the  Gospel  institutions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  erect  their  own  church 
edifices,  and  support  native  pastors ;  and  aid 
furnished  in  the  support  of  foreign  pastors, — 
when  this  is  necessary, — will  be  given  on 
the  Home  Missionary  plan  of  making  up  de- 
ficiencies, after  the  churches  have  done,  in- 
dividually, what  they  can.  The  Hawaiian 
Missionary  Societv  has  become  an  indepen- 
dent body,  but  will  act  to  some  extent  as  a 
disbursing  agent  for  the  board.    Yarioos 
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other  beneyolent  sodeties  have  been  organ* 
ized  at  the  Islands,  vet  the  pecuniary  means 
for  accomplishing  what  is  done  for  the  newer 
sections  of  our  own  land  by  Education,  Col- 
lege, TVact,  and  other  benevolent  institutions, 
must  obviously  be  furnished  in  good  measure 
Btill  fh>m  the  United  States. 

Substantially,  the  appropriate  work  of  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  has  been  done.  A  new  nation  has 
been  bom  into  the  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions. To  bring  about  this  '^intellectual, 
moral,  religious,  and  social  new  creation  of 
the  Hawaiian  nation,"  the  American  Board 
has  expended  $817,383 ;  the  American  Bible 
Society,  $41,500 ;  and  the  American  Tract 
Societv,  $23,800:  in  all,  $882,683:— less 
than  it  costs  to  build   one   line-of-battle 
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ship,  and'  keep  it  in  service  for  a  smgle 
year. 

The  number  of  laborers,  male  and  female, 
sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Board, 
is  145 : — j42  ministers,  7  physicians,  20  lay 
helpers,  and  76  females.  Of  these,  27  minis- 
ters, 3  physicians,  9  of  the  other  lay  helpers, 
and  42  females,  are  now  at  the  IsUuids. 

SUMMARY. 

Foreign  puton  and  preaohen, 24 

Native  pastors,. .......... .  i 

Ministera  snpported  on  the  Home  Missionary  plan, 
and  racKoned  among  the  miasionarlea  of  the 

Board 13 

Ministers  supported  wholly  throaeh  the  Board.......  3 

Ministers  not  supported  throngh  the  Board 8 

Laymen  supported  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  Board  8 

Laymen  not  supported  through  the  Board 0 

Females  supported  wholly  or  in  part  through  the 

Board 24 

Females  not  supported  through  the  Board 14 
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Teachisrs  sent  to  the  Marquesas  blonds. — 
Some  aoconnt  of  what  has  heen  done  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
mission  to  Micronesia,  will  he  found  in  the 
account  of  the  ^  Micronesian  Mission ;"  hut 
some  notice  should  be  taken  here  of  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Marquesas  Islands.  In  March, 
1853^  Matunui,  the  principal  chief  of  Fatu- 
hiva,  one  of  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Marquesas  group,  camo  in  a  whale-ship  to 
Lahaina,  accompanied  by  a  son-in-law,  who 
was  a  natiye  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He 
hcui  come  thousands  of  miles  to  obtain  mis- 
nonaries  to  teach  htm  and  his  people  the 
word  of  God.  Desiring  a  white  missionary 
if  he  could  be  had,  he  would  yet  greatly  pre- 
fer Ilawaiian  teachers  to  none,  and  was 
idfectingly  ureent  to  obtain  those  who  would 
return  with  him  at  an  early  day.  "We 
hate,"  said  he,  "nothing  but  war,  war,  war 


— ^fear,  trouble,  and  poverty.  We  are  tired 
of  living  so,  and  wish  to  be  as  you  are  here." 
The  case  awakened  much  interest  among  the 
churches;  Hawaiian  pastors  and  teachers 
offered  themselves  for  the  service ;  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  contributors  to  provide  for 
their  outfit  and  support,  and  on  the  16th  of 
June,  two  native  pastors  and  two  deacons, 
with  their  wives,  sailed  for  the  Marquesas, 
in  a  brig  chartered  for  the  purpose,  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Rev.  R.  W.  Parker,  who  would  give  them 
advice  and  assistance  in  commencing  their 
work,  and  then  return  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  They  reached  Fatuhiva,  (usually 
called  Mi^dalena  on  the  charts,)  on  the  26th 
of  August,  and  were  "  received  with  much 
joy  by  the  natives."  Only  five  days  after 
their  arrival,  a  French  brig,  which  had  sailed 
from  Tahiti  while  they  were  detained  at  that 
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island,  Anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  a  Catho- 
lic priest  landed.  The  captain  of  the  brig, 
and  the  priest,  in  a  long  interriev  with  Man- 
tunui  and  oth6r  chiefs,  claimed  the  islands 
as  the  possessions  of  the  French,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Protestant  teachers  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
chiefs,  however,  insisted  that  the  land  was 
theirs,  and  that  the  Protestants  must  re- 
main ;  they  wanted  them,  and  not  the  Pa- 
pists. After  a  few  days,  the  brig  left,  taking 
the  priest,  but  leaving  two  Hawaiian  Catho- 
lic teachers,  with  the  promise  that  in  a  few 
months  a  French  priest  would  come  to  re- 
main. The  Protestant  missionaries  were 
soon  established  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Matunui,  and  engaged  in  their  work.  Papal, 
and  probably  French,  opposition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  God  has 
good  things  in  store  for  a  mission  commenced 
under»  circumstances  so  remarkable. — See 
Reports  and  PuUicalions  of  the  American 
Board;  Jarvis^s.  Dibble' e,  and  Bingham? 8 
Histories^  and  Huni^e  "  PaM  and  Preeent^^ 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Rev.  I.  R.  Wor- 
cester. 

American  Missionary  Association. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Green,  who  was  originally  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board,  has  been,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  connected  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  He  has  under  his 
care  two  churches,  one  at  Makawao,  and  the 
other  at  Keokea,  the  latter  having  a  native 
pastor,  David  Malo.  Mr.  Green  has  also 
three  or  four  native  helpers.  The  whole 
number  of  members  in  these  churches  is 
750,  residing  at  various  places  within  an  ex- 
tensive district,  and  having  a  number  of 
different  places  of  meeting.  The  Committee 
say,  in  their  last  report :  '^  The  Indications 
of  progress  are  very  encouraging.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church  in  Mr.  Green's 
field.  The  interest  of  his  people  in  behalf 
of  the  conversion  of  the  World  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  enslaved  is  maintained,  and,  in 
general,  the  members  of  the  church,  are  dili- 
gent and  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible." 

Present  Condition  and  FkOure  Prospects 
of  the  Missionary  Work  in  the  Sanawkh 
Islands — Letter  from  Rev.  TUusCoaai. — The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  author,  by 
the  pastor  of  the  largest  church  in  the 
world,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  state 
of  things  in  this  most  remai^ble  field,  can- 
not fail  of  being  read  with  deep  interest : 
HiLO,  Hawaii,  April  17, 1854. 

My  Dear  Brother: — You  ask  my  impres- 
sions concerning  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  missionary  work  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  in  ohe  brief  letter ;  but  allow 
me  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  Gospel  has  effected 
a  signal  triumph  on  these  shores.  Savagism 
has  fied  before  it,  never  to  return.    IdoUir 


try,  in  its  grossest  forms,  has  fidlen,  never  to 
rise  again.  Ignorance  and  superstition  have 
fled  apace  before  its  rising  light  Not  that 
the  people  are  remarkable  for  intelligence 
and  wisdom ;  but  they  have  made  progress. 
They  are  not  where  they  were  35  years  ago. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  wkuit 
is  more,  their  minds  have  been  unperoepti- 
bly  expanded  by  the  silent  and  constant  in- 
flux of  ideas  from  a  world  opening  and  mov- 
ing around  them.  Like  the  nmn  ascending 
the  mountain,  their  horizon  is  extending  at 
every  step.  The  comforts  and  improvements 
of  civilization  are  multiplying  here.  All 
men  with  eyes  can  see  this,  and  all  men  of 
candor  confess  it.  Social  relations  are  bet- 
ter understood,  and  social  obligations  more 
fi&ithfiilly  discluurged  than  in  former  days. 
Not  that  we  are  perfect,  or  near  it ;  but  we 
can  report  progress.  The  nation  has  expe- 
rienced a  great  civil  revolution,  a  political 
emancipation,  and  this  without  rebellion  and 
without  blood.  Calmly,  silently,  but  with 
the  energy  of  light,  the  Gospel  has  under- 
mined, overthrown,  and  melted  the  ancient 
despotism,  and  the  temple  of  freedom  is 
now  rising  on  its  ruins.  Instead  of  the  ca- 
pricious, the  selfish,  the  irresponsible,  the 
crushing  will  of  despots,  we  now  have  con- 
stitutional laws,  the  elective  franchise  re- 
cognized, prerogatives  limited,  lights  defined, 
and  life,  limb,  liberty,  character,  and  the 
fruits  of  physical  and  mental  toil  protected. 
Extenud  morality  is  also  more  generally 

Eracticed  here  than  in  most  nations,  or  pei^ 
aps,  any  nation.  No  where  on  earth  are 
life  and  property  more  secure.  No  where 
may  the  people  sleep  with  open  doors,  by 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  forests,  with  more 
safety  than  here.  No  where  may  the  travel- 
er with  more  impunity  encamp  where  night 
overtakes  him,  lay  his  purse  by  his  side,  himg 
his  watch  on  a  troe,  and  commit  himself  to 
sleep.  Natives  often  hang  calabashes  of 
food,  fish,  clothing,  and  other  things  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  and  leave 
them  thus  for  days  or  weeks,  until  they  re- 
turn from  an  excursion.  Open  crimes  are  of 
rare  occurrence  here.  They  increase,  how- 
ever, as  a  certain  class  of  white  men  are  In- 
troduced. 

As  to  ^^pure  and  nndefiled  religion'' 
among  the  people,  we  would  speak  with 
modesty.  God  only  knows  the  heart  Oar 
enemies  say  that  in  this,  as  in  all  good,  we 
have  signally  failed.  We  are  sure  that  the 
word  of  God  has  not  been  without  effect- 
that  it  has  not  returned  void — that  those 
who  have  sown  in  tears  have  not  reaped  in 
sadness — that  those  w;ho  have  fought  with 
spiritual  weapons  have  not  beat  the  air.  It 
is  our  joy,  and  a  part  of  our  reward,  to  be* 
lieve  that  many  of  the  poor  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Hawaii  have  been  prepared  unto 
glory;   that  they  now  sing  with  the  le 
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deemed  in  hearen ;  snd  that  many  bow  with 
ti8  are  following  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
through  faith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the 
promises.  This  we  believe,  because  God's 
word  and  the  fruits  we  see,  warrant  such 
confidence.  How  many,  or  what  proportion 
of  our  church  members  are  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham,  we  do  not  even  conjecture.  This 
we  leave  for  the  disclosures  of  the  final  day. 
That  all  of  our  converts  are  weak  and  child- 
like, we  confess ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  many  of  them  are  better  than  our^ 
selves.  We  do  not  boast  that  in  any  one 
thing  we  have  cUtained  or  are  perfect,  but 
we  follow  after.  We  are  toiling  up  the  hill, 
and  we  may  say,  with  all  our  defects — and 
they  are  many — that  no  savage  tribe  ever 
went  so  fitst  and  so  &r,  in  35  years,  as  the 
Hawaiians.  And  the  Gospel  is  the  efficient 
cause.  Not  that  we  overlook  or  undervalue 
collateral  agencies.  These  have  been  many. 
One  class  of  facts  has  had  a  happy  influence 
in  helping  to  elevate  and  to  bless  this  peo- 
ple, while  another  class  has  been  decidedly 
antagonistical.  For  whatever  good  has  been 
done,  let  God  he  praised. 

As  to  the  iiiture  prospects  of  our  islands, 
what  shall  we  say?  Here,  of  course,  our 
knowledge  is  at  fault.  Our  missionary  ope- 
rations are  now  in  a  transition  state.  As  in 
other  respects,  so  also  in  this,  old  things 
are  passing  away,  and  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  The  islands  are  adopted 
into  the  great  fraternity  of  Christian  nations. 
Henceforth  we  are  no  longer  to  be  known  as 
foreign  missionaries.  Many  of  us  are  already 
receiving  our  full  support  from  the  churches 
over  whom  we  are  pastors.  Others  receive 
support  in  part,  the  lack  being  supplied  from 
foreign  sources.  For  years  to  come  we  may 
need  to  call  on  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  on 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  for  special 
grants  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  But  these  aids 
will  be  collateral.  We  are  organizing  inde- 
pendent institutions  in  the  land.  Our 
churches  are  settling  their  pastors,  obtaining 
charters,  etc.  We  have  our  Missionary, 
Bible,  Tract,  and  other  benevolent  Societies, 
to  dnw  out;  collect,  and  scatter  over  many 
waters  the  beneficence  of  our  churches. 
Already  Uie  relative  amount  of  those  chari- 
ties does  not  suffer  by  comparison,  with  the 
gifts  of  more  favored  lands.  In  a  word,  we 
consider  the  Church  of  Christ  as  flanled 
here^  as  having  taken  rooty  and  as  bewaring 
fruU.  And  as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples, 
that  their  *' fruit  should  retnam,"  so  we  say 
of  these  children  of  the  kingdom.  We  are 
sure  that  the  E«deemer  has  a  church  here, 
that  it  is  founded  on  "  The  Rock,^^  and  that 
'*  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  But  in  saying  this  wc  do  not  affirm  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  This  may, 
and  probably  will,  become  extinct.  The 
natives  are  few,  and  in  physical,  mental,  and 


moral  power,  feeble.  Amidst  the  march  of 
men,  the  rush  and  the  surges  of  a  moving 
world,  they  may  be  overwhelmed  and  lost. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen,  whalemen,  and  war- 
ships, are  scattering  thousands  of  our  vigor- 
ous young  men  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Foreigners  are  pouring  in  upon  us  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Amalgamation  is 
fast  taking  place — new  forms  of  disease  have 
swept  off  thousands  to  the  tomb.  The  base 
passions  of  many  vile  and  reckless  seamen, 
like  the  consuming  fires  of  hell,  are  destroy- 
ing many  in  our  sea-ports  who  should  have 
become  the  mothers  and  matrons  of  a  rising 
race.  The  English  language  is  being  learned 
by  many  and'  coveted  by  most — and  aU 
thitigs  comhmingy  indicate  the  absorption  or 
extinction  of  the  Hawaiians  as  a  distinct 
race,  at  no  distant  day.  Let  it  be  so — still 
the  islands  will  have  a  people,  and  God  will 
have  a  Church  here.  A  crisis  mav  be  at 
hand  which  will  try  men's  souls.  We  shall 
need  the  prayers,  Uie  sympathies,  the  coun- 
sels, and  the  alms  of  the  Church  in  older 
lands.  The  cause  of  education  must  be  sus- 
tained here.  We  must  have  a  college.  We 
must  have  teachers  and  evangelical  ministers 
— ^men  of  wise  heads  and  holy  hearts.  Men 
of  self-denial  patience,  zeal,  discretion, 
and  broad  philanthropy.  Our  work  is  not 
dtme.  Probably  our  responsibilities  were 
never  so  great  as  at  the  present  hour.  All 
things  grow  around  us,  and  we  need  great 
faltl^  firmness,  and  wisdom,  lest  all  good  be 
swept  away  by  the  currentis  of  passion  and 
of  worldly  and  civil  policy.  Our  joy  and 
our  triumph  aro,  that  "  The  Lord  reigns," 
and  his  kingdom  is  safe.  In  Christian  love, 
Tour  friend  and  brother, 

Titus  Coan. 

SAP AP ALII :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  island  of  Savaii, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

SARON :  A  station  of  the  Bhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  nearTulbagh. 

S  AS  AC :  One  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SATT AUKOOLAM :  A  station  of  tho 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District,  Hindostan. 

SATARA :  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Am.  Board.  It  is  170  miles  S. 
£.  of  Bombay,  and  50  miles  from  the  western 
coast.  It  is  2,320  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  position  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful. The  population  of  the  city  is  32,000. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  station  of  the  Bombay 
mission  till  1848,  when  it  became  a  distinct 
mission. 

SAVAII :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
four  stations. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  situated  about  130  miles  from  Kep« 
pel's  Island.    It  is  a  cinder  island,  produced 
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by  Tolcanic  action.  It  is  a  remote  island, 
the  landing  dangerous.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  a  station  here,  in  chaige 
of  native  teachers.  It  has  six  chapels,  one 
of  which  is  wholly  built  firom  the  bread-fruit 
tr^e 

SOHEPPMANNSDORF :  A stationof  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  in  Namaqnaland, 
South  Africa,  at  Whale  Bay.      . 

S£AM£N :  The  subjects  of  inquiry  here 
are  three,  yiz. :  1.  The  number  of  persons 
employed.  2.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
missionary  efforts  among  them.  3.  The  re- 
sults.— In  ascertaining  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  connection  with  navigation 
both  on  the  sea  and  on  the  interior  waters, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty, as  a  part  of  it  cannot  be  known  with 
precision,  there  being  no  documents  in  exist- 
ence to  point  it  out,  and  an  estimate  is  all 
that  we  can  obtain.  But  in  other  cases  there 
are  authentic  documents,  on  which  we  may 
safely  rely.  This  is  the  fiict  in  relation  to 
British  and  American  seamen.  From  the 
latest  document  which  could  be  consulted, 
it  is  found  that  there  are  about  30,000  regis- 
tered vessels  in  Great  Britain,  the  measured 
burthen  of  which  is  about  3,000,000  of  tons. 
These  vessels  are  manned  by  about  170,000 
sailors.  To  these  there  should  be  added 
about  40,000,  who  are  always  in  port  look- 
ing for  shipi,  and  between  50,000  and  60,000 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  nearly  40,000 
more  in  the  Royal  navy,  making  in  all  of 
British  »iilors  about  300,000.  The  number 
of  American  seamen  is  correctly  stated  in 
the  last  annual  reports  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  are  as  follovra : 
The  measured  burthen  of  American  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade  is  3,230,590  tons,  and 
the  number  of  their  crews  is  117,043.  The 
measured  burthen  of  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade  is  2,008,021  tons,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  men  in  them  is  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  This  is  an  estimate  based  on  the 
tonnage.  It  includes  the  vessels  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  western  country, 
steamers  as  well  as  sail  vessels.  Hie  mea- 
sured burthen  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  is  175,205  tons,  carrying  about 
22,000  men,  making  in  all  of  American  sea- 
men in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and 
the  fisheries,  239,000  souls.  And  when  we 
add  to  these  not  far  from  ten  thousand  sea- 
men in  oar  national  vessels,  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  American  vessels  for  whose 
salvation  we  should  labor.  The  seamen  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Dutdi  and 
German  States,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, are  probably  nearly  or  <]uite  double 
the  number  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  Looking  now  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  African  coast^  and  away  to  the 


eastern  Archipelago,  and  tfaenoe  to  Turkey 
and    the    Grecian   Islands,    we   shall    en* 
counter  a  multitude  of  seafaring  men ;  and 
then  looking    across  the  Atlantic  to    the 
South  American  coast,  both  on  its  eastern 
and  western  shores,  we  shall  find  multitudes 
more,  not  yet  counted,  to  be  added  to  those 
already  estimated.  And  when  we  turn  east- 
ward again,  and  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  stretch  away  toward  India,  and  China, 
and  the  eastern  Islands,  an  almost  innumer- 
able multitude  of  seafaring  men  are  found 
thronging  the  native  vessels  which  fill  those 
seas.    Putting  the  wholetogether,  not  much 
short  of  three  millions  of  men  will  be  found 
floating  upon  the  waters  for  whose  salvation 
every  effi>rt  should  be  made.    We  turn  now, 
2.  To  the  origin  and  progress  of  mission' 
ory  efforts  among  seamen, — The  first  effort 
known  to  have  been  made  to  benefit  seamen 
as  a  distinct  class  of  men.  took  place  in  Lon- 
don,  in  the  year  1814,  and  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  At  an  evening  meeting, 
a  stranger  was  observed  to  enter  the  assem- 
bly, and  to  sit  weeping  bitterly  during  the 
sermon.    When  the  service  was  closed,  a 
pious  man,  who  had  observed  him,  followed 
him  out  and  asked  him  who  he  was.    He 
said  he  was  a  sailor,  belonging  to  a  collier 
vessel,  which  then  lay  among  others  in  the 
Thames.    On  farther  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  a  few  other  seamen 
belonging  to  those  vessels  who  were  also  se- 
rious minded  men,  and  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  meet  together  occasionally  and  pray. 
A  few  pious  men  from  the  shore  sought  op- 
portunity to  visit  those  vessels,  and  hold 
prayer-meetings  on  board,  until  it  became  a 
common  thing,  and  as  an  appropriate  name, 
they  called  them  "  Bethel  meetings,"  and  a 
flag  was  prepared  to  designate  the  vessel 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  which  they  de- 
nominated the   ^  Bethel   Flag."    It  wus  a 
piece  of  blue  bunting,  bearing  the  word 
*'  Bethel"  in  white  letters,  having  over  it  a 
star,  and  under  it  a  dove  bearing  an  olive 
branch.    After  about  two  years,  preaching 
was  added,  either  on  ship  board,  or  in  a 
chapel  near  the  water,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  was  at  London  and  New  York, 
at  about  the  same  time,  yet  without  any 
concert  of  action.    It  was  in  the  year  1816, 
when  the  Rev.  Ward  Stafford  was  laboring 
in  New  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and  car- 
rying the  Gospel  to  the  destitute  as  he  could 
find  them.    In  prosecuting  this  work  he 
placed  his  eye  on  the  sailors,  some  thousands 
of  whom  were  visiting  the  port  of  New 
York  every  year,  and  procuring  a  school 
room,  he  commenced  preaching  to  them.  The 
Mariner's  Church  in  New  York  grew  out  of 
this  effort.    In  1^18,  a  similar  meeting  was 
opened  in  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks. 
and  in  the  following  year,  1819,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eastbum  commenced  a  meeting  fori 
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men  hi  Philadelphia.  Xfforls  of  the  same 
kind  haT6  been  made  in  other  places,  and 
regular  meetings  have  been  established  in 
Portland,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Sayannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  In 
some  of  the  larger  ports,  different  denomina- 
tions have  embarked  in  the  cause,  and  are 
carrying  on  the  work,  each  under  their  own 
flag,  but  harmoniously  as  aeainst  a  common 
enemy.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  all  the  large  ports  are  proyi- 
ded  with  mariners'  churches,  and  the  work 
of  promoting  religion  among  seamen  is  very 
judiciously  carried  on,  under  the  patronage 
of  local  societies. 

About  the  year  1831,  an  adyance  was  made 
in  this  work  by  extending  it  to  the  inland 
waters,  and  ailer  yarious  efforts  to  establish 
Bethel  meetings  at  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant places  on  the  line  of  the  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  western  country,  a 
large  meeting  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  11,  1833,  which  resulted  in  the  formar 
tion  of  the  "Boatmen's  Friend  Society." 
Several  locaj  societies  had  been  previously 
formed,  which,  to  some  extent,  were  now 
merged  in  this.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
rather  declining  operations,  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause  was  held  at  Buffalo, 
in  June,  1836,  when  the  **  American  Bethel 
Society"  was  formed,  which  took  charge  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the  Bethel  operations  on 
the  western  waters. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in  the  United 
States  having  seen  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  mariners'  churches  in  most  of  the 
large  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  having 
labored  successfully  in  this  department  for 
about  ten  years,  b^an  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  seamen  in  foreign  ports,  and  the 
importance  of  providing  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  for  them  there.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,"  in  1827,  the  grand  object 
of  which  is  to  provide  and  sustain  chaplains 
for  seamen  in  every  large  foreign  port,  where 
an  open  door  can  be  found.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  that  society  has  stationed 
chaplains  at  Canton,  Havre,  Marseilles, 
Smyrna,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  Gottenburg, 
Kio  Janeiro,  Sandwich  Islands,  San  Francis- 
co, Havana,  and  some  other  smaller  ports, 
most  of  which  remain  to  the  present  time. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in  Great  Britain, 
through  a  general  organization  styled  "  The 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,"  has 
accomplished  much  for  the  benefit  of  seamen 
in  their  own  ports,  though,  as  yet,  but  little 
abroad.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  missionary  e£Ebrts  among 
sailors  up  to  the  present  day.  These  efforts 
have  inv  >lved  a  large  outlay  of  money,  but 
the  preciie  amount  cannot  be  stated.  We 
turn  to  consider, 

3.  The  retulis  of  these  efforts.—We  have 


no  means  of  counting  the  number  of  pious 
seamen,  were  we  so  disposed.  They  are 
scattered  in  almost  eveiy  vessel  that  floats 
upon  the  ocean ;  but  as  a  general  remark, 
proved  by  many  facts,  we  feel  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  the  character  of  seamen,  as  a 
whole,  is  greatly  improved  since  Bethel  ef- 
forts were  commenced;  and  many  vessels  are 
now  found  where  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  ob- 
served, and  daily  prayer  is  maintained; 
things  almost  unknown  in  former  days.  Tem- 
perance has  gained  ground  among  sailors, 
since  the  efforts  for  their  benefit  commenced, 
quite  as  fast  if  not  faster  than  among  lands- 
men. Forty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
wholly  impracticable  to  manage  a  vessel 
without  ardent  spirits,  and  merchants  would 
almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  sending  their 
ships  to  sea  without  bread  as  without  rum. 
But  that  day  has  passed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  vessels  are  now  manned  on  temperance 
principles,  and  ^  no  sum^"  is  put  forward  to 
a  prominent  place  on  the  shipping  paper. 
Marine  temperance  societies  are  common  in 
every  port,  bearing  the  names  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pledged  men,  both  officers  and 
common  sailors.  The  immediate  and  very 
natural  result  of  temperance  in  seamen  is 
frugality,  and  a  careful  saving  of  their  hard 
earnings  ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  various 
Seamen's  Savings  Banks,  which  are  founded 
in  every  large  port,  shows  us  that  immense 
sums  have  been  there  deposited  by  sailors 
for  use  in  future  life.  We  have  thus  briefly 
hinted  at  the  several  subjects  of  inquiry  re* 
specting  seamen.  The  details  may  be  found 
in  the  twenty-five  annual  reports  of  the  Am- 
erican Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  the  annual 
reports  of  the  American  Bethel  Society ;  the 
twenty-five  volumes  of  the  Sailors'  Maga- 
zine ;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relating  to  commerce  ;  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; 
the  annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society ;  ^  Britannia,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Harris;  the  '* Retrospect'  by  Rev. 
R.  Marks  ;  publications  of  Rev.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Rev.  William  Scoresby,  and  others. — ^RevI 
J.  Gresnleap. 

SEIR:  A  village  near  Oroomiah,  Persia, 
where  the  seminaries  of  th.e  mission  of  the 
American  Board  are  located. 

SERAMPORE :  Formerly  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  about  12 
miles  above  Calcutta.  Population  15,000. 
For  many  years,  the  principal  station  of  the 
English  Baptists  in  Bengal. 

SEROOR :  In  Hindostan,  28  miles  south- 
west from  Ahmednuggur.  Pop.  6,500.  Be- 
came a  station  of  the  American  Board  in  1841. 

SETTRA  KROO :  A  sUtion  of  the  Am* 
erican  Presbyterian  General  Assembly's 
Board  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  about 
halfway  between  Cape  Palmos  and  Monrovia. 
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SEVAGFNGA :  A  Btetion  of  tin  Ameri> 
can  Board  in  Southern  Hindostan,  25  miles 
east  of  Madura,  and  connected  with  that 
mission. 

SEYCHELLES :  A  cluster  of  small  is- 
lands, which  lie  nearly  north  from  Madagas- 
car. They  are  high  and  rocky,  and  little  fit- 
ted for  any  culture  except  cotton.  Popula- 
tion 4,000.  They  are  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  palm  not  known  in  any  other  part 
of- the  world.  A  station  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

SHALONG  POINT :  A  station  of  the 
American  Board  in  Micronesia,  on  Taman 
Island,  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  Me- 
talim  Harbor,  Ascension  Island. 

SHANGHAI :  A  city  in  China,  in  latitude 
31^  10'  north  and  longitude  121^  30'  east,  on 
the  Wosung  river,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth,    (see  China,) 

SHAW ANOE :  A  town  in  the  Indian  Ter^ 
ritory,  and  the  seat  of  a  mission  of  the  Am- 
erican Baptist  Union  for  the  Shawanoe  and 
other  tribes. 

SHEIKH :  (pronounced  Shehh  or  Shuhh) 
means  literally  an  old  man,  but  besides  being 
used  in  that  sense  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
prefix  to  the  names  of  respectable  heads  of 
fiimities  like  our  ^^Mr."  Somewhat  like  our  M. 
A.  it  is  applied  to  schoolmasters  and  learned 
men.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  heads  of  the 
Mohammedan  sects  as  the  Hhanafees,  Mali- 
kees,  &0.  But  among  the  Bedaween  it  de- 
notes the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  where  seve- 
ral Sheikhs  unite  together  for  greater  secu- 
rity, they  choose  a  chief  from  among  them- 
selves who  is  called  Sheikh  el  k^bir  or  Sheikh 
el  Shoytkkh.  Sheikh  el  Islam  is  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Constantinople,' 
who  is  the  President  of  the  College  of  the 
Ulema,  or  professors  of  Mohammedan  Law. 
Shiekh  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  priesthood  among  the  Yezidees.  and  has 
a  like  religious  meaning  among  the  Druzes. 

SHILOH :  Station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  KUpplaat  river, 
among  the  Tambookies  and  Hottentots. 

SHWAYDOUNG:  A  town  in  Burmah 
near  Prome,  and  the  seat  of  the  Prome  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Baptist  Union.  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Burman  edu- 
cation and  religion,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  Oxford  of  Burmah." 

SHWAYGYEEN:  A  city  in  Southern 
Burmah,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shwaygyeen 
and  Sitang  rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  amission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

SIAM:  Siam  is  a  long,  narrow  country, 
lying  between  Burmah  and  Cochin-China, 
and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the 
borders  of  China.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers  and  by  numerous  canals  ;  and  as  the 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile,  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population.  Having  been 
distracted  by  wars,  however,  until  within 


comparatively  a  modem  period,  the  actual 
number  of  inliabitants  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Of 
iheae  some  hundred  thousands  are  Chinese, 
and  there  are  many  Peguans,  Burmese, 
Shuis,  Ac  This  diversity  among  the  inhab- 
itants imparts  the  greater  interest  to  Siam 
as  a  sphere  of  missionary  labor.  Some  races 
may  be  reached  here  who  cannot  be  visited 
in  their  own  lands.  Numerous  Chinese,  for 
instance,  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  are  now 
living  in  Bangkok,  who  keep  up  a  constant 
intercourse  with  their  own  country;  and 
through  whom  a  Christian  infiuenoe  might 
readily  be  exerted  on  the  1,500,000  inhabi- 
tants of  that  island. 

In  Siam  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals, — a  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  noted,  as  it  renders  them 
easily  accessible  by  missionaries  in  boats — 
the  common  mode  of  traveling.  The  princi- 
pal city  is  Bangkok,  of  which  the  population 
IS  estimated  at  300,000 ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
Meinam,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
hardly  inferior  in  civilization  to  other  nations 
of  South-eastern  Asia.  They  carry  on  van 
ous  kinds  of  industrial  occupation.  Many 
are  able  to  read,  and  schools  are  commonly 
connected  with  the  vxxtB^  or  places  devoted  to 
temples  and  idolatrous  worship,  where  edu- 
cation is  given  without  charge  by  some  of 
the  priests ;  yet  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
by  liie  youth  is  little  more  than  that  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

Chvemment, — ^The  government  of  this 
country  is  a  despotism.  The  king  is  chosen, 
however,  on  some  basis  of  her^itary  de- 
scent, by  the  principal  nobles,  which  must 
give  them  influence  in  the  administration  of 
public  affiiirs.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
East,  and  probably  in  no  country  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  is  the  influence  of  tibe  king 
more  controlling  over  all  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  servility  of  all 
classes  is  most  abject,  and  is  fitly  shown  by 
the  prostration,  with  the  face  to  the  ground, 
of  even  the  chief  men  when  they  appear  in 
the  royal  presence. 

Rdigion, — ^The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is 
Budhism,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a 
kind  of  atheistical  idolatry ;  for  Budh,  in  his 
most  common  form,  Gotama,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  take  anj-  concern  in  the  affiurs  of 
men.  (See  BudhtBm.)  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  regarding  Siam  with  special  interest 
as  a  missionary  field,  that  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  this  widely-spread  system  of 
false  religion,  so  far  as  this  bad  preeminence 
can  be  assigned  to  any  country.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion held  here  in  great  honor.  The  king  is 
its  subject;  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
are  to  a  large  extent  devoted  to  the  wats.  the 
support  of  priests,  processions  in  honor  of 
Gotama,  and    other  religious   ceremonies. 
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If  Budh  were  dethroned  in  this  country,  his 
downfall  would  doubtless  be  felt  in  other 
parts  of  Asia. 

MISSIONS. 

Prssbtterian  Board. — The  mission  es- 
tablished bv  the  Board  in  Siam  was  resolved 
upon  in  18S9.  It  was  formed  at  first  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  rather  than  to  the 
Siamese.  The  door  into  China  was  not  then 
open,  and  missionary  societies  adopted  the 
policy  of  supporting  stations  among  the 
large  numbers  of  Chinese  emigrants  who 
were  found  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Orr,  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Chinese,  whose  station 
was  at  Singapore,  made  a  visit  to  Siam  in 
the  autumn  of  I808 ;  and  upon  his  favorable 
report  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  Chinese  mission  at  Bangkok, 
and  also  a  mission  to  the  Siamese  at  the  same 
place.  The  Rev.  William  P.  Buell  and  his 
wife,  Appointed  to  the  latter  mission,  arrived 
at  Bangkok  in  August,  1840.  A  ptiysician 
and  his  wife  were  appointed  to  this  field  of 
labor  in  1841,  and  a  minister  and  his  wife  in 
1843.  They  were  led,  however,  to  proceed 
to  China  instead  of  Siam,  so  that  Mr.  Buell 
was  not  joined  by  any  associate.  After 
learning  the  language,  ho  was  able  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  distribute  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  books,  ex- 
plaining them  to  the  people.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  his  work ;  but  in  1844  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  this  country  by  the 
state  of  his  wife's  health. 

In  March,  1847,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon 
and  his  wife,  and  Samuel  R.  House,  M.  D., 
licentiate  preacher,  arrived  at  Bangkok ;  and 
in  April,  1849,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bush  and  his  wife.  These  brethren 
found  ample  employment  in  preaching  and 
distributing  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
tracts.  The  medical  labors  of  Dr.  House 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  large  num- 
bers of  patients  ;  while  they  brought  many 
persons  within  the  reach  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  attention  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  gained ;  and  they  also  tended  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  and  good-will  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes  towards  the  missionaries. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  vigorous 
'abors  in  preaching  and  tract  distribution  in 
Bangkok  J  by  missionary  tours  to  several 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
made  without  hindrance,  and  afforded  many 
opportunities  of  publishins  the  Gospel ;  by 
the  printing  at  the  press  or  another  mission 
in  Bangkok  of  422,000  pages  of  books  of 
Scripture  history ;  and  by  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful medico-missionary  practice.  This 
^ear  was  also  marked  by  a  singular  exigency 
m  the  history  of  the  mission,  which  for 
months  threatened  its  existence. 

The  missionaries  had  lived  in  houses  for- 
merlj  occupied  by  missionaries  of  the  Ame- 


rican Board.  On  relinquishing  Siam  as  a 
field  of  labor,  the  American  Board  trans- 
ferred these  houses  to  the  American  Associ- 
ation, and  it  became  necessary  for  the  breth- 
ren to  seek  other  places  of  abode.  After 
long  search  and  many  disappointments, 
they  found  it  impossible  either  to  purchase 
or  rent  new  quarters.  The  increasing  bigo- 
try of  the  king  was  the  obstacle  in  their  way. 
He  did  not  openly  oppose  their  wishes,  but 
it  was  soon  unaerstood  among  his  aoject 
people  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  foreign 
teachers ;  and  no  man  was  willing  to  sell  or 
lease  real  estate  to  those  who  at  any  hour 
might  be  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.  Tiio 
strange  issue  was  apparently  reached,  that 
Christian  missionaries  must  withdraw  frpm 
a  heathen  land,  where  their  life  and  liberty 
were  still  safe,  and  where  their  labors  might 
be  carried  forward  in  many  ways,  solely  for 
the  want  of  houses  in  which  to  live !  The 
question  had  been  viewed  in  every  aspect ; 
referred  home  to  the  Executive  Committee  ; 
reconsidered  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  given  tally,  but  with  deep 
regret,  to  their  removal  to  some  new  field  of 
labor — and  still  the  necessity  for  this  re- 
moval appeared  to  be  unavoidable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  matters  grew 
worse.  The  teachers  of  the  missionaries 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  their 
Siamese  servants  left  them  or  were  taken 
away,  and  none  of  the  people  dared  to  hold 
intercourse  with  them  on  religious  subjects. 
In  the  mean  time  prayer  was  offered  without 
ceasing  on  their  behalf,  and  in  answer  to  the 
requests  of  his  people,  God  interposed  for 
the  help  of  his  servants,-^but  in  a  way  not 
expected  by  them.  The  king  was  attacked 
with  disease  in  January,  1851 ;  and,  though 
he  had  the  prospect  of  many  years  of  life,  he 
was  >  cut  down  by  death  in  April. 

His  successor,  the  present  king,  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  missionaries  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  has  since 
shown  himself  to  be  their  friend.  The  diffi- 
culty about  a  site  for  mission  premises  was 
soon  removed ;  suitable  houses  have  been, 
erected,  and  the  work  of  the  mission  can 
now  be  prosecuted  with  greater  freedom  than 
at 'any  former  period. 

The  little  company  of  missionaries  have 
since  been  called  to  meet  with  trials  of  a 
different  kind — to  see  their  number  dimin- 
ished, instead  of  being  increased.  Mrs. 
Bush  was  removed  by  death  in  July,  1851. 
Her  last  days  were  full  of  Christian  peace 
and  joy,  and  her  associates  could  say,  that 
^'  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
without  one  cloud  to  separate  between  her 
and  a  present  Saviour,  she  went  down  into 
the  Jordan  of  death,  singing  Hallelujah, 
in  the  triumph  of  victory.  The  Siamese 
have  lost  in  her  a  faithful,  praying  friend ; 
the  mission,  an  exemplary  fellow-laborer; 
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and  her  betrayed  husband,  an  affectionate 
and  beloved  companion."  The  health  of 
Mr.  Bush  afterwards  gave  way,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  retarn  to  this 
country,  in  1853,  for  his  recovery.  He  has 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  restored  to  re- 
turn to  his  field  of  labor. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  embar^ 
rassment  growing  out  of  their  small  number, 
the  missionaries  have  reason  to  be  much  en- 
couraged in  their  work  and  its  prospects. 
They  are  permitted  to  preach  the  Qospel  in 
stated  services  and  by  the  way-side ;  and 
the  Word  has  not  been  preached  in  vain. 
Besides  the  testimony  thereby  held  forth  for 
Ood  and  against  idols,  and  the  secret  con- 
victions and  impressions  of  many  hearers, 
which  may  yet  result  in  the  open  confession 
of  Christ  before  men,  two  hopeful  converts 
have  been  admitted  to  the  church.  They 
are  both  Chinese,  and  one  of  them  is  a  native 
of  Hainan.  Their  walk  and  conversation 
are  exemplary,  and  both  of  them  are  engaged 
in  efforts  to  make  the  Gospel  known  unto 
their  own  people.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Siamese 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  New  Testament 
and  the  books  of  Genesis  and  £xodu8  have 
been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  other 
boards  ;  but  the  translation  will  require  re- 
vision, and  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  al- 
together a  new  translation.  Mr.  Mattoon's 
biblical  scholarship  and  his  knowledge  of 
Siamese  will  enable  him  to  perform  good 
service  in  this  work.  Schools  have  been 
opened  on  the  mission  premises,  and  a  small 
number  of  boarding-scholars  are  under  daily 
Christian  instruction.  It  seems  to  be  not 
unlikely  that  a  Christian  element  may  be 
largely  introduced  into  the  education  of 
Siamese  youth.  The  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Bangkok  and  in  the  interior  is 
going  forward,  and  many  of  the  people  ace 
not  only  able  to  read  and  willing  to  receive 
Christian  books,  but  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  missionary,  and  have  many  inquiries 
to  make  about  this  new  religion.  Mrs.  Mat- 
toon  and  the  wives  of  the  other  missionaries 
have  been  reouestcd  by  the  King  to  give  in- 
struction in  English  to  some  of  the  female 
members  of  his  family ;  and  they  can  in  this 
way  bring  before  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
—  in  Eastern  countries  commonly  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  foreigners — the  all- 
important  lessons  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
These  engagements  are  still  in  progress,  and 
may  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  their 
means  to  many  others  in  high  and  low  sta- 
tions. One  of  their  pupils,  a  princess  of 
amiable  disposition,  who  had  given  pleasing 
attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  mission- 
ary teacheri*,  was  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
Her  serious  interest  in  listening  to  the  story 
of  the  crods  would  lead  us  to  hope  tiiat  her 


trust  in  her  last  hour  may  hare  becD  placed 
in  Jesus. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  sketch  of 
missionaxy  labors,  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Siam  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  is  a  Budhist  in  his  religious 
profession ;  and  he  is  an  absolute  monarch. 
He  might  on  any  day  banish  every  mission* 
ary  from  his  kingdom.  The  Church  must 
ever  remember  that  her  dependence  is  not 
on  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  God  of 
heaven.  This  being  deeply  felt,  it  is  still 
allowable  to  survey  things  future  in  the  light 
of  present  providences.  Now  he  who,  con* 
trary  to  human  expectation,  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Siam.  nossesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  Christian  Knowledge.  He 
is  a  much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  min 
than  his  predecessor.  He  has  learnt  tha 
English  language.  He  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  our  country,  probably 
led  to  this  by  his  acquaintance  with  Ailien- 
can  missionaries,  and  he  is  a  warm  admirer 
of  Washington.  He  is  disposed  to  adopt  tho 
improvements  of  western  civilization.  Ho 
has  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a 
ship-canal  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Siam  with 
the  Bay  of  Bengal — a  measure  which  would 
prove  greatly  favorable  to  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  China,  and  would  bring  his 
hitherto  secluded  country  out  upon  one  of 
the  highways  of  the  world.  He  is  surround- 
ed by  the  priests  of  Budh,  but  Christian 
ministers  are  living  at  his  capital,  and  their 
wives  are  giving  lessons  of  Christian  truth 
in  his  palace.  Reasons  of  state  policy  may 
commend  Budhism  to  his  pride,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  easily  constrain  his  heart 
to  bOw  unto  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  lords.  The  influence  of  the 
king  and  court  in  Siam,  is  almost  unbounded, 
especially  in  religious  matters.  If  the  kimr 
should  embrace  Christianity,  a  large  part  of 
his  subjects  would  follow  his  example.  They 
are  in  some  degree  prepared  for  this,  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Chiistian  books,  and  other 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  the 
means  of  widely  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power 
of  one  man,  not  only  to  make  his  own  reign 
an  era  in  the  history  of  his  country,  bnt  to 
lead  his  people  from  the  wat  to  the  church — 
from  a  miserable  paganism  to  the  profession 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  were  poured  out  from  on  high,  we  might 
soon  see  in  Siam  ^^  a  nation  bom  in  a  day.'' 
'*  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ; 
as  the  rivers  of  water,  hetumeth  it  whitherso- 
ever he  will." — Lowrie^8  Manual  of  Missions, 

Amjsrican  Baptist  Mission  in  Siam.-— 
This  mission  was  originally  designed  in  part 
for  the  native  Siamese,  and  in  part  for  the 
Chinese  who  are  found  in  Siam  in  great  num- 
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ben,  and  wbo,  until  witbin  a  recent  period, 
were  wboTlj  inaccessible  in  tbeir  own  conn- 
try.  It  was  commenced  in  March  1833,  by 
Rer.  J.  T.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  mission  in 
Burmah,  who  with  Mrs.  Jones  at  that  time 
established  his  residence  at  Bangkok,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  had  at 
former  periods  been  visited  by  Kev.  Mr. 
GntzIafiE^  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society, 
RcT.  Mr.  Abeel.  of  the  American  Board,  and 
quite  recently  by  Rev.  Mr.  Trumlin,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  They  had,  how- 
ever, all  abandoned  the  attempt  to  plant  a 
mission  there,  and  the  latter  on  his  depart- 
ture  had  written  to  the  missionaries  in  Bur- 
mah,  urging  them  to  send  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  Siam.  It  was  by  the  appointment  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Burman  mission,  that  Mr. 
Jones  first  settled  at  Bangkok,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  among  the  several  races 
composing  its  diversifi^  population,  the 
most  numerous  of  whom  were  the  Chinese. 

He  was  courteously  received  by  the  public 
personages  to  whom  he  became  known,  and 
in  a  little  time  his  house  became  the  resort 
of  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese,  Bur- 
mans,  and  Peguans.  He  found  the  Chinese 
by  far  the  most  amiable  and  inquisitive, 
but  he  understood  neither  their  language, 
nor  the  Siamese,  and  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  confine  his  teachings  and  conver- 
sations to  the  Burman  tongue,  which,  how- 
ever^ seems  to  have  been  comprehended  by 
others  than  the  Burman  population.  He 
baptized  his  first  five  converts  in  December, 
1833.  They  were  all  Chinese,  two  6f  whom 
had  been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Gutzlaff  and 
Abeel.  One  of  them  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  mission,  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  for  Chinese  boys,  and  to 
conduct  public  worship  in  Chinese  on  the 
Sabbath.  In  1835,  Mr.  Jones  had  acquired 
BuflScient  familiarity  with  the  language  to 
warrant  his  attempting  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  soon  completed  the  Qospel 
of  'Matthew,  and  a  Catechism  of  the  New 
Testament,  both  of  which  he  carried  to  Singa- 
pore to  be  printed  by  the  press  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Board  established  there. 

When  Mr.  Jones  removed  from  Rangoon 
to  Bangkok,  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  They^  however, 
were  already  directing  their  attention  to  that 
countiy.  and  not  only  approved  the  steps 
taken  by  Mr.  Jones,  by  the  advice  of 
his  associates  in  Burmah,  but  deter- 
mined immediately  to  send  additional  mis- 
sionaries to  be  united  with  him.  Accord- 
ingly, Rev.  William  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Deai^ 
were  appointed  by  the  Board  in  the  summer 
of  1834.  and  sailing  in  the  following  September, 
arrived  at  Singapore  in  February,  1835,  while 
Mr.  Jones  was  still  there  engaged  in  printing 
the  Qospel  of  Matthew.  Both  the  mission- 
aries vemained  here  for  several  months  for 
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the  puipose  of  studying  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage ;  here  Mrs.  Dean,  a  few  weeks  after 
her  arrival,  was  suddenly  summoned  away 
by  death.  Mr.  Dean  accompanied  Mr.  Jones 
to  Bangkok  in  June,  1835,  and  they  com- 
menced together  the  labors  of  the  mission ; 
the  former  more  particularly  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  latter  among  the  Siamese. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  three  other 
Chinamen  were  baptized.  But  so  strone 
was  the  appetite  for  opium,  and  so  general 
its  use  among  the  Chinese,  that  several  of 
those  who  had  been  baptized  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  fell  away  from 
the  faith  which  they  professed. 

In  Marchj  1836,  Mr.  Jones  had  completed 
the  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  went  a  second  time  to  Singapore  to  obtain 
fonts  of  t3rpe  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese, 
to  be  used  with  a  press  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  America,  and  which  was  expect- 
ed soon  to  arrive.  It  was  while  he  was  absent 
on  this  excursion  that  there  arrived  at  Singa-^ 
pore,  Rev.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Reed,  and 
Shuck,  with  their  wives,  together  witn  the 
expected  press,  and  the  necessary  materials 
for  printing.  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Reed 
soon  went  with  Mr.  Jones  to  Bangkok,  the 
former  to  be  attached  as  preacher  and  print- 
er to  the  Siamese,  and  the  latter  to  be  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Dean  in  the -Chinese  de- 
partment of  the  mission.  Mr.  Shuck  re* 
mained  for  the  present  in  Singapore,  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  himself  ulti- 
mately either  at  Macao  or  at  Canton.  A 
printing  house  was  immediately  built  at 
Bangkok,  together  with  a  substantial  brick 
building  for  a  store-house,  and  the  press  was 
set  into  immediate  operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Davenport,  in  printing  books  and 
tracts  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese.  Mr.  Dean 
occupied  a  floating  house  on  the  river,  and 
employed  himself  in  conversing  with  visitors 
and  on  Sundays  in  preaching  to  a  congrega* 
tion  varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  Chinese, 
while  Mr.  Jones  was  occupied  with  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Siamese,  preparing  tracts 
and  visiting  the  wots  or  places  of  worship 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  people.  The  ladies 
of  the  mission  also  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing such  pupils  as  could  be  induced  to  attend 
their  instructions.  The  children,  however, 
were  in  many  instances  forbidden  by  their 
parents  to  attend  the  schools^  lest  by  so 
doing  their  value  would  be  diminished  in 
case  their  parents  should  wish  to  sell  them 
as  slaves. 

In  1834,  the  mission  was  visited  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Malcom,  and  its  members,  together  with 
those  converts  who  still  remained  faithfu', 
were  organized  into  a  church.  Three  othe  4 
were  added  soon  afterwards,  and  the  labc  s 
of  the  mission,  particularly  among  the  Chi- 
nese, continued  to  progress,  until  they  wers 
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Badly  interrupted  by  «  series  of  bereavements 
which  for  a  time  paralysed  its  eneigies.  Mr. 
Reed  was  taken  away  by  death,  in  August, 
1837 ;  Mrs.  Dsau  had  already  fiillen  a  victim 
to  a  fever ;  Mr.  Dean  was  now  obliged  to 
withdraw  for  a  period,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  failing  health ;  and  early  in  1838.  Mrs. 
Jones,  a  misnonary  of  great  ezoeilenoe, 
closed  her  valuable  life  at  Bangkok.  The 
printing  arrangements  proved  ywv  defective 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  type, 
and  a  type-foundry  was  established  in  &e 
summer  of  1838^  and  at  the  same  time  a 
second  press  was  added  to  the  property  of 
the  mission.  By  these  means  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament^  which  Mr.  Jones  was 
rapidly  translating,  were  printed  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  these  a  multitude  of  tracts 
and  other  works  prepared  for  cireulation 
among  the  people. 

In  June,  1839,  Rev.  Messrs.  Slafter  and 
Goddard,  arrived  at  Sti^nore.  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  mission  in  Siam.  Mr.  Slaf- 
ter brought  with  him  an  additional  press,  and 
went  almost  immediately  to  Bangkok,  where 
he  became  associated  with  Mr.  J  ones  in  the 
Siamese  department  of  the  mission.  He 
speedily  acquired  the  language,  and  gave 
great  promise  of  usefulness,  but  in  1841  he 
fell  a  victim  to  disease  before  he  had  begun 
his  labors  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Goddard,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Chinese  department^ 
remained  at  Singapore  studying  the  language, 
until  Octob^,  1840,  when  he  repaired  to 
Bangkok  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
post  as  an  associate  of  Mr.  Dean.  In  1843. 
Mr.  Chandler,  a  machinist  and  type  founder 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Maulmain, 
went  to  reside  at  Bangkok.  He  became  the 
principal  manager  of  tne  printing  establish- 
ment)  and  immediately  interested  himself  in 
introducing  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  mecnanic  arts.  Prince  Mom&noi  in- 
vited him  to  aid  in  building  several  kinds  of 
machinery  after  American  models,  and 
evinced  such  deference  for  his  Christian 
principles  that  he  directed  his  laborers  to 
abstain  from  work  on  Sunday*  Much  inci- 
dental good  was  thus  accomplished,  though 
it  of  course  fell  hr  short  of  the  grea(  objects 
for  which  the  mission  was  established. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mission- 
aries in  Siam  have  encountered  none  of  the 
hindrances  usually  interposed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  oriental  nations,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  comparatively 
few  religious  fruits  among  the  native  Siamese. 
They  have  translated  the  books  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  and  some  of  the  Old,  into  tiie 
language  of  the  country.  They  have  printed 
and  circulated  very  widely  among  the  people 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  oi  reugious 
tracts.  They  have  introduced  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  have  won  the  favor  of  several  of 
the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  country, 


hot  they  have  not  thios  &r  soooeeded  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  accept  the  GospoL 
The  native  race  of  Siam  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively stupid  and  less  civilised  than  those 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  They  have 
the  Gospel,  but  they  do  not  embrace  it  They 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion, but  they  stiu  remain  indifferent  to 
it.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Chandler,  with  the 
interruptions  of  occasional  absence,  were  for 
many  years  the  principal  laborers  in  this 
department  of  tiie  mission.  The  fonner, 
though  repeatedly  prostrated  by  ill-health, 
on  account  of  which  he  twice  returned  to  the 
United  States,  died  at  Bangkok,  September 
13, 1851.  He  had  been  a  missionary  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  and  had  passed 
eighteen  years  in  Siam.  He  had  acquired 
the  language  to  a  degree  of  unusual  perfec- 
tion, and  had  won  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  the  leading  public  per- 
sonages of  the  country.  He  had  written 
many  tracts  and  books  in  the  Siamese  Ittnt- 
guage^  and  had  translated  the  entire  New 
Testament  and  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  former  of  which  he  had  just  revised  for 
the  third  time.  These  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  Siam  will  remain  forever,  as 
memorials  of  his  well-spent  and  most  labor- 
ious life. 

In  1849  the  Siamese  department  of  the 
mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at 
Bangkok  of  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smith,  who 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jones  has  been  the 
only  missionarv  whose  work  was  preaching 
the  GosjpeL  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Morse 
conduct  schools  and  render  such  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  in  their  power,  while  Mr. 
Chandler  has  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  better  supplied  than  ever 
before  with  the  means  of  printing,  both  in 
Siamese  and  in  Chinese.  A  few  native 
Siamese  have  been  converted  to  Cluistianiiy, 
and  have  been  admitted  to  the  Chinese 
church,  but  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
the  i^iritual  results  of  this  department  of 
the  mission,  alter  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
in  which  it  has  not  only  encountered  no  op- 

Eosition,  but  has  been  received  with  decided 
kvor  from  the  Government,  appear  thus  far 
to  be  unusually  small.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  these  have  been  only  years  of  toilsotme 
preparation,  and  a  period  of  sowing  the  seed 
which  shall  yet  spring  up  and  yield  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

The  Chinese  department  of  the  mission  at 
Bangkok,  however,  has  from  the  beginning 
been  attended  with  far  more  encouraging  re- 
sults. It  was  established  at  a  period  when 
the  Gospel  was  shut  out  from  tiie  countleas 
population  of  Chinese,  and  was  designed  to 
accomplish  for  her  wandering  traffickers  ajud 
the  emigrants  from  her  shores  what  could 
not  be  done  for  her  people  at  heme.  The 
only  church  at  Bangkok  has  been  compoeed. 
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wVUkk  lew  6XoeptioiiB,  of  converted  Chintmep, 
who  at  first  learned  the  Scriptures  through 
the  Siameso  translations  of  Mr.  Jones. 
From  1840,  to  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dean  to 
ohina  in  1B42,  the  mission  was  managed 
principallj  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dean  and  God- 
dard,  and  the  former  engaged  in  preparing 
books  and  tracts  and  the  latter  in  translating 
the  Scriptures,  and  both  in  preaching  to  the 
people.  In  1840,  the  members  of  the  church 
were  nine  in  number,  and  each  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  increase,  until  in  1853  they 
were  thirty-five.  In  January,  1851,  the  mis- 
sion suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  destruction 
€i  its  buildings,  and  the  entire  property 
which  they  contained,  toeether  with  many 
oi  tile  personal  effects  of  the  missionaries, 
the  wikole  amounting  to  not  less  than 
912,000  to  $15,000,  a  cahunity  from  which 
it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recovered. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Shuck 
with  his  family  settled  at  Macao,  a  port 
onder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Portugese,  in 
1836,  also  n>r  the  purpose  of  laboring  as  a 
missionary  amone  the  Chinese.  He  found 
them,  as  at  Bangkok,  entirely  accessible  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  1841,  Rev. 
Issaohar  J.  Roberts,  who  had  been  residii^ 
for  some  time  at  Macao  under  the  direction 
of  a  missionary  society  in  the  Western 
States,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Shuck 
under  the  patrons^  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missi<mary  Umon.  Two  or  three  Chinese 
oonverts  have  been  baptized  at  this  station, 
leligioQS  books  and  tracts  have  been  circula- 
ted very  widely  among  the  multitudes  of 
Chinose  who  frequent  this  mart  of  oriental 
oommeroe.  and  the  missionaries  were  locking 
with  the  modest  hopes  on  the  prospect  that 
was  evening  before  them,  when  in  1841  their 
labors  for  a  time  were  wholly  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
QreMt  Britain  and  China,  and  the  blockade 
(ff  the  port  of  Macao.  This  was  continued 
till  August  1842,  when  a  treatv  of  perpetual 
amity  wasconcluded,  by  which  the  island  of 
H<Migkong,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  river: 
was  ceded  to  Ensland,  and  the  five  ports  or 
Canton,  Amoy,  Fohchau,  Ningpo  and  Shang- 
hai were  opened  to  the  c<»mnerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  residence  of  foreigners. 
This  most  important  event  altered  the  rela- 
tions of  this  ancient  people  to  the  rest  of  the 
human  raoe^  and  effectually  severed  the  bar- 
riers which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  to  the  country.  So 
90osi  as  the  treaty  was  published,  Messrs. 
Shack  and  Roberts  from  Macao,  and  Mr. 
Dean  from  Bangkok,  removed  to  China  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Hongkoi^; 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Shuck  at  the  new  town 
of  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  anotiier  part 
of  the  ishod  at  Chek-«hu.  Mr.  Goddard 
remained  at  Bangkok  prosecuting  hia  aooas- 
tomed  labois  among  the  Ofaiasse  population 


of  that  city  till  1848,  when  he  went  to  Join 
the  mission  in  China. 

Meanwhile  at  Bangkok  both  departments 
of  the  mission  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Siamese  missionaries.    Two  out-sta* 
tions  were  established,  one  at  Teng-kia-chu, 
and  one  at  Bang-chang,  both  of  which  were 
placed  under  the  charee  of  native  assistants. 
In  1851,  Rev.  W.  Ashmore  and  Mrs.  Ash- 
more  arrived  at  Bangkok  as  missionaries  to 
the  Chinese.    Mr.  Ashmore  has  now  ac- 
quired the  language,  and  is  prosecuting  those 
labors  to  which  he  was  appointed.     The 
latest  reports  of  the  mission  bear  witness  to 
a  somewhat  more   gratifying   progress  in 
both  its  departments.  The  Siamese  mission- 
aries had  before  been  often  invited  to  the 
palace  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  aidins 
the  monarch  and  some  members  of  the  roysil 
family  in  the  study  of  English  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  much  incidental  conversa- 
tion had  been  held  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  the   GospeL      These    interviews,  while 
they  have  been  latterly  declined  bv  the  mis- 
sionaries, when  proposed  for  the  former  ob- 
jects, have  become  more  frequent  for  ttxe 
latter  object,  and  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  r^ular  system  of  biblical  instruc- 
tion at  the  palace.    The  two  ladies  of  this 
department  of  the  mission,  Miss  Morse  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Mrs.  Jones,  are  also 
constantly  engaged  in  similar  teaching  either 
at  the  mission  school  or  in  private.    The 
most  friendly  relations  are  still  maintained 
with  the  government,  and  even  the  Budhist 
priests  themselves  in  Siam,  appear  less  per- 
tinacious in  their  opposition  to  the  new  re- 
ligion than  in  other  countries  in  which  Budh- 
ism  prevails.    The  Chinese  church,  which 
is  still  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  mission, 
numbers  at  present  only  twenty-six  mem- 
bers, nine  having  removed  to  China.    In  ad- 
dition to  this,  and  several  Siamese  who  have 
been  baptized,  but  live  away  from  Bangkok, 
there  were  at  recent  dates  eight  additional 
converts  Who  were  about  to  be  baptized, 
Iliese  are  all  Siamese.    In  February,  1854^ 
Rev.  R.  Telford  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chandler,  the 
minter,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  the 
United JStates  for  Siam ;  Mr.  Chandler  hav- 
ing been  home  on  a  visit  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  the  improvement  of  his  ar- 
rangements for  printing.    Mr.  Telford  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chinese  department  of  the 
mission.    When  they  arrive  at  their  stations 
the  two  departments  will  be  nearly  equally 
supplied,  though  neither  will  possess  a  mis- 
sionary force  at  all  adequate  to  the  work 
which  may  be  advantageously  undertaken. 
The  prospects  of  the  mission — though  pros- 
pects are  often  illusory — are  thought  to  bo 
more  encouraging  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  mission  is  organized  in  one  station  at 
Bangkok,  and  four  out-stations  in  the  towns 
of  the  neighboring  country.    It  embraces  in 
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the  Siamese  department  Rev.  S.  G.  Smith 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chandler,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Morse  a  teacher,  and  in  the  Chi- 
nese department  Rev.  Slessrs.  Ashmore  and 
Telford  and  their  wives,  and  four  native  as- 
sistants who  are  employed  in  both  depart- 
ments. 

STATISTICS  roR  1854. 

1  station,  4  out«tations,  4  missionaries, 
5  female  assistants ;  9  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants ;  4  native  preachers  and  assistants  ; 
1  church,  35  members ;  2  boarding  schools, 
21  pupils ;  2 daynschoola, 20pupils ;  total  of 
schools  4,  and  41  pupils. — ^W .  Gammell. 

American  Board. — Messrs.  Abeel  and 
Tomlin  spent  some  time  in  Bangkok  in  1831, 
and  again  Mr.  Abeel  in  1 832.  Messrs.  Robin- 
son and  Johnson,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
July  23, 1834,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bradley 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1835,  with  a  printing- 
press,  and  Siamese  type.  Mr.  Caswell  after- 
wards joined  the  mission.  The  missionary 
work  was  prosecuted  here  by  the  Board 
until  1848 ;  but  without  any  marked  results. 
That  year,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Caswell,  a  separation  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Board.  And,  on  the  matter 
coming  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  mission  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  Prudential  Committee  after- 
wards took  action  accordingly.  Messrs.  Brad- 
ley and  Caswell  were  afterwards  received 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  the  mission  premises  were 
transferred  to  that  body.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Association  for  1848. 

American  Missionary  Association. — ^In 
October,  1849,  the  Association  sent  out  Doc- 
tor Bradley,  Kev.  L.  B.  Lane.  M.  D.,  Prof. 
J.  Silsby,  with  their  wives,  wno  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Bangkok,  and  entered  upon  the 
missionary  service.  In  1853,  the  executive 
committee  authorized  the  opening  of  a  new 
station  in  Slam,  and  they  speak  hopefully  of 
the  future  prospects  of  the  mission.  The 
present  missionary  force  is  two  ordaii^d  mis- 
sionarie&  with  their  wives. 

SIBSAGOR  :  A  town  in  Assam,— one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Assam  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Union. 

SIBERIA :  See  Tartary  and  Siberia, 

SIERRA  LEONE:  A  colonial  establish- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  about  25 
miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  north-west  and  south, 
and  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  bay 
formed  by  the  Sierra  Leone  river.  The 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  liberated 
slaves,  amounted,  in  1847,  to  41,735.  Free- 
town, the  capital,  has  10,580  inhabitants. 


The  peninsala  consists  principaHy  of  a  range 
of  conical  mountains,  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
in  heigjit,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level 
ground,  from  one  to  five  miles  in  breadth. 
The  location,  for  Europeans  or  Amerioana, 
is  unhealthy,  though  not  more  so  than  tbo 
French  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  Western  Africa.  The  chief  charac* 
teristic  is  its  extreme  humidity.  More  rain 
fell  there  in  two  days  of  August,  1838,  than 
in  Britun  throughout  the  entire  year. 

This  colony  was  founded  in  1787.  About 
1200  free  negroes,  who,  having  joined  the* 
royal  standaM  in  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  took  refuge,  at  the  termination 
of  the  contest,  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1792.  1?o  these  wen 
added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica:  and  sinoB 
the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
negroes  taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and 
liberated,  have  been  carried  to  the  eolony; 
The  constant  influx  of  these  poor  heathen 
Africans  has  materially  tended  to  retard  thB 
improvement  of  the  colony.  A  laiqge  pro- 
portion, however,  are  enjoying  the  means  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
and  other  missionary  Societies.  (See  J^rictx^ 
Weatem,  under  the  heads  of  Chttrch  MtMum^ 
ary  Society^  and  Wedeyan  MUaionary  8a^ 
defy.)  Many  of  the  colored  people  broc^i 
from  Nova  Scotia  had  there  been  converted, 
under  the  labors  of  missionaries  who  were 
associated  vrith  Lady  Huntingdon.  For 
more  than  sixty  years  they  have  existed  ae 
a  distinct  religious  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Connection  of  the  Countess  of  Huntli^ 
don."  Simple  faith  and  earnest  pray^ful- 
ness  have  distinguished  them  from  the  bo- 
ginning,  and  sustained  them  under  many  and 
heavy  trials.  They  have  now  forty-eight 
preachers  and  exhorters,  and  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  members  in  chnreh  fellow- 
ship; they  have  also  eleven  chapels  and 
several  schools.  Aid  has  seldom  been  r^ 
oeived  by  them  fbom  any  quarter.  Thej 
have  all  along  maintained  a  steadfast  devo* 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  several 
localities  in  and  around  the  colony  where  the 
people  have  no  Christian  teachers,  and  seve- 
ral tribes  have  invited  them  to  "send  them 
teachers.  By  means  of  some  assistance  from 
England,  they  have  sent  out  two  minntuv 
and  several  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  ^at 
others  will  speedily  follow  them. 

Rev.  £.  J.  Pierce,  in  a  lett^  dated  Jan« 
uary  11,  1854,  states  that  Rev.  S.  Jones, 
principal  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  has  16  students, 
who  read  Hebrew  quite  as  well  as  the  ave* 
rage  of  students  in  the  senior  class  in  our 
own  theological  seminaries.  They  ako  read 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  seemed  to  under* 
stand  the  straetare  oi  the  langoage. 
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Freetown  is  the  chief  city  of  fliem  Leone ; 
in  which  the  Wesleyims  hare  17  chap- 
els, 1  oat-station  for  preachings  5  missiona- 
ries and  assistants,  4  catechists,  27  day- 
school  teachers,  71  Sunday-school  teachers, 
67  local  preachers,  4,213  church  members, 
266  on  trial,  12  Sunday-schools,  665  scholars* 
11  day-sdbools,  1400  day-scholars:  2,065 
soholtfs  in  all;  number  of  attendants  on 
public  worship,  7,534  The  Baptists  hare  2 
churches. 

.  SIMLA:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  among  the  hills,  between 
the  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  situated  near  Saba- 
thoo,  and  elevated  7,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  sanatorium  for  invalids 
from  the  plains  of  India,  a  retreat  for  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  a  place  of 
fiMtuonable  resort.  The  number  of  English 
houses  is  about  200.  The  country  around  it 
contains  a  numerous  population. 

SIM  AG:  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SINGAPORE:  A  small  island  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
including  the  town  of  the  same  name.  In 
1836,  it  contained  a  population  of  29,984,  of 
whom  13,749  were  Chinese  settlers,  and 
9,632  Malays.  The  town  of  Singapore  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Its 
central  part  is  occupied  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  merchants,  and  the  military  canton- 
ments. The  Malfl^  quarter  is  at  the  east, 
and  the  principal  Chinese  commercial  quar- 
ter at  the  west  extremity.  The  lunks  from 
China  bring  annually  a  large  number  of  Chi- 
nese settlers.  Most  of  the  artisans,  laborers, 
a^cultuiists,  and  shopkeepers,  are  Chinese. 
Singapore  was  occupied,  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  Five  Ports, 
as  a  Chinese  mission,  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent sodetieB ;  but  the  nussions  there  have 
server  been  very  productive. 

SINDE :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society;  a  little  east  of  Bombay. 

SINMAH:  A  town  in  the  south  of  Arra- 
can,  on  the  confines  of  Burmah ;  an  out-sta- 
tion of  the  Bassein  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

SMYRNA:  The  principal  cit^of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  Smyrna  alone 
can  be  re^^rded  as  still  flourishing.  The 
modem  town,  which  has  long  been  uie  em- 
porium of  the  Levant,  contains  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  about  120,000.  It  is  a  station  of 
the  mission  of  the  Am«  Board  to  the  Arme- 
nians; dso  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 
OP  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS : 
This  Socielj  received  its  charter  from  King 
William  III.,  in  1701 ;  its  two  great  objects 
being,  "  to  provide  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  of  Engknd  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies, and  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the 


native  inhabitants  of  those  countries.    The 
principal  efforts  of  this  Society,  however, 
have  been  directed  to  the  British  colonists, 
rather  than  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  general;  and  therefore  it  assumes  more 
the  character  of  a  Home  than  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary enterprise.    Yet,  the  Society  have 
not  been  backward  to  embrace  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
Though  occasional  assistance  in  books  and 
money  vras  given  to  Jamaica,  Antigua,  New- 
foundland, and  other  islands,  for  fourscore 
years,  the  great  field  of  the  Society's  mis- 
sionary labor  was  the  continent  of  North 
America.    Shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  missions  were  founded  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Carolinas ;  and  the  ministers  who  were 
sent  to  take  charge  of  them  were  the  only 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  vast 
districts.    Among  other  missionaries  of  the 
Society,  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  received 
an  appointment  and  allowance,  in  1735.  as 
its  first  missionary  in  Georgia.    It  subse- 
quently extended  its  operations,  and  now 
has  missionaries  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  South  Africa,  Seychelles,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New-Zetdand.     The  whole 
number  of  missionaries  now  maintained  by 
the  Society,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  491.    Bi- 
sides  this,'it  supports  300  Divinity  students, 
catechists,  and  schoolmasters.    The  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  the  location  of  the  mltaion- 
aries: 
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Of  this  number,  74,  in  Canada  'West,  are 
supported  from  the  interest  of  the  Clergy 
B<^r7e  Fund,  and  16,  in  Nova  Sootia,  by  a 
IP^liamentary  grant.  The  following  state- 
ment  shows  the  aggregate  receipts  in  periods 
of  twenty  years,  the  ayeraflre  annual  receipts, 
the  receipts  of  1849  and  1850,  and  the  gene- 
ral aggregate  from  the  beginning: 

Av'ge  ann.  ncfptm. 

1769  to  1788,  £82,299  je4,114 

1789  «  1808,  75,616  3,780 

1809  "  1828,  386,749  19,337 

1829  «  1848,  1,018,888  50,944 

1849  67,489 

1850  62,365 


Grand  Total,    1,693,406 

These  sums  have  been  realixed  by  annual 
subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  collections, 
dividends,  Royal  Letters  for  collections  in 
churches,  and  Parliamentary  grants. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS:  A  group  of  Is- 
lands in  the  Southern  Pacific,  embracing 
Huahine,  Raiatea,  Tahaa,  Borabora,  Maurua, 
Tubu,  Moupilu^  and  Fenuaura,  having  a 
population  of  10,000. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION, 
Board  or  Missions  :  The  Southern  Baptist 
OouTention  was  organized  in  1845,  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreement  between  the  north- 
em  and  southern  portions  of  the  Baptist 
churches  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  when  a 
separate  Board  of  Missions  was  constituted 
for  the  south.  It  held  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  Richmond,  Ya.,  June  10,  1846,  on 
which  occasion  its  two  first  missionaries 
were  designated  to  China.  It  now  has  a 
mission  to  China,  with  three  stations ;  and 
H  mission  to  Liberia,  with  thirteen  stations. 
It  has  also  projected  a  mission  to  Central 
Africa,  the  ground  of  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  one  of  its  missionaries.  The  whole 
amount  received  by  the  Board,  as  appears 
from  ito  biennial  reports,  is  $118,262  22, 
being  an  annual  average  or  $14,782  77. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS:  The  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the 
Equator,  from  their  prominence  in  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  the  present  century, 
have  become  generally  known  as  The  SoiUh 
Sea  hlands.  Under  this  designation,  we 
shall  include,  in  this  article,  the  following 

groups,  being  the  field  of  operations  in  the 
outh  Sea,  occupied  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  viz. :  the  Geor^iaUy  Society.  Aua- 
iral,  Hervey^  NdvigcUor^  or  Samoa^  Pearl, 
and  Marquesat  Islanda;  and  the  Friendly 
and  Feejee  Islands,  by  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

The  Georgian  Islands  are  situated  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  between  17^  and  18^ 
south  latitude,  and  149^  and  153^  west  lon- 
gitude. The  group  contains  six  islands, 
ruhUi,.Eitnao,  Tabuaem  vtu,  or  Sir  Charles 


Sander^s  Uland,  Tetuaroa,  Mateo,  and  Jfe^ 
tia. 

TahiH  is  the  laiigest  of  these  ulanda.  and 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  \diole  groi:q>. 

Tahiti  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
from  him  received  the  name  of  Otaheite,  but 
Tahiti  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  natives. 
It  consists  of  two  peninsulas  united  by  an 
isthmus.  The  largest  is  nearly  circular,  and 
about  20  miles  in  diameter.  The  smaller 
one  is  oval,  about  16  miles  long,  and  8 
broad.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  is- 
land is  108  miles.  The  interior  is  monataio- 
ous,  but  is  surrounded  bv  a  border  from  2  to 
3  miles  wide,  of  low,  rich,  level  land,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea.  The  population  of  Tahiti  is  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000. 

Eimeo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Moorea,  is  sitaated  about  2^  west  of  Tahiti. 
It  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference.  The 
other  islands  though  equity  elevated  are  of 
smaller  extent. 

The  Societt  Islands  include  Huahine, 
Raiatea,  Tahaa,  BoraborOjMaurua,  IkiboL, 
Moupiha^  and  Fewttaura,  The  population  of 
this  group  is  supposed  to  be  about  10,000. 

The  Austral  Islands  are  Raivavai,  or 
High  Island,  Tubuai,  Rnrutu,  Rimatara.  and 
Rapa.  They  are  situated  between  22^  27' 
and  27<'  36'  south  btitude,  and  144"  11'  and 
150^  47'  west  longitude.  The  population  is 
about  1,000. 

Raivavai  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
lands of  this  group.  It  is  about  20  miles  in 
circumference,  mountainous  in  the  centre, 
but  has  considerable  low  land. 

Rava  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Austnd 
Islanas.  The  mountains  .are  craggy,  and 
picturesque,  and  the  land  generally  mrtile. 

Tubvat  is  a  small  island  about  12  mUes  in 
drcumferenoe  and.  thinly  peopled. 

Rurutu  and  Ramatara  are  small,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  either  of  them. 

The  Her  vet  Islands  are  situated  be* 
tween  19°  and  21^  south  latitude,  and  156^ 
and  161**  west  longitude,  and  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  16,000  or  18,000.  The  largest  and 
most  important  island  of  the  group  is  Artro- 
tongcL  This  beautiful  island  remained  un- 
known until  1823.  It  was  then  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  An  English  mis- 
sionarr.  It  is  a  mass  of  mouiitains,  many 
of  which  are  high,  and  remarkably  romantic. 
The  island  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  several  good  harbors  for  boats.  Its 
population  is  about  7,000. 

Man^ia  is  20  or  25  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  contau&s  between  2,000  and  3,000 
inhabitants. 

Atiu  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  It  is  a  very  rer- 
dant  island,  and  contains  nearly  2,000  inhab- 
itants. 

AiixUaki  is  18  miles  in  eixcumfemioe^  and 
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his  %  popalation  of  alxmt  2,000.  The  land- 
scapes on  this  island  are  rich  and  variegated. 

ifauke  is  a  small,  low  island,  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Boome  in  1823. 
Its  former  popalation  was  considerable,  bat 
when  discovered  it  was  so  mach  reduced  by 
repeated  wars  that  it  numbered  only  300. 

Miiiaro  is  a  still  smaller  island  lying  20 
miles  north-west  of  Mauke.  It  has  ateo  been 
nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  wars,  so 
that  it  contains  not  more  than  100  inhabi- 
tants. 

Herveifs  Idand  is  the  one  from  which  the 
sroup  takes  its  name,  which  was  given  by 
Oaptain  Cook,  in  honor  of  Captain  Hervey. 

The  Navigators'  or  Samoa  Islands  are 
situated  between  10^  and  20^  south  latitude, 
and  169^  and  174^  west  longitude,  and  con- 
sist of  eight  islands,  Mamu^  Oraaengci,  OJu, 
TutuUa^  UpoiUf  Manono,  Aborima,  and 
Savaii. 

Manua  is  a  small  and  almost  uninhabi- 
ted island,  circular  in  form,  and  so  elevated 
as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
miles. 

Ortbaenga  and  Ofu  are  two  small  islands, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. 

Tuhtila  is  about  50  miles  west  of  Orosenga. 
It  is  from  80  to  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Upolu  is  between  150  and  200  miles  in 
circumference.  The  mountains  on  this  is- 
land are  very  high,  and  covered  with  verdure 
to  their  summits. 

Marumo  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference, 
a^d  is  attached  to  ITpolu  by  a  coral  reef. 

Aborima  is  a  small  island  about  2  miles 
ni  circumference,  situated  half  way  between 
Manono  and  Savaii.  It  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  from 
its  shape.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano. 

Savaiiy  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  is 
about  250  miles  in  circumference.  The 
mountains  are  very  high,  and  visible  at  a 
distance  of  600  or  700  miles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  group 
18  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  nu- 
merous clusters  in  the  Pacific  at  which  mis- 
sions have  been  commenced.  Its  population 
18  estimated  at  160,000. 

Thc  Paumotu,  or  Pearl  Islands,  are  sit- 
uated between  it**  and  23^  south  latitude, 
and  139^  and  145^  west  longitude.  The 
group  consists  of  a  large  numW  of  small, 
low  islands.  They  have  been  called  by  differ- 
ent names,  as,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Pearl  Is- 
lands, Paumotu,  the  Palliser  Islands,  and  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  islands 
have  received  the  name  of  Crescent,  Bow. 
Harp,  and  Chain,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  indicative  of  their  shape.  The  population 
is  3.000  or  4,000. 

The  Mjrqdesas  Islands  are  situated 
about  7^  or  8^  north  of  the  Pearl  Islands, 


and  extend  from  7^  to  10^  south  latitude, 
and  from  138^  to  140^  west  longitude.  They 
consist  of  two  clusters.  The  southern  clus- 
ter contains  five  islands.  They  were  called 
Marquesas  bv  Alvaro  Mendano,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  honor  of  his  patron.  Marques 
Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  northern 
group  also  consists  of  five  islands,  and  as  it 
is  distinct  from  the  other  cluster,  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  by  another  name. 
Both  groups,  however,  are  usually  designa- 
ted by  the  common  name  Marquesas.  The 
geographical  extent  of  the  united  groups  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Georgian  and  Society 
Islands,  but  the  population  is  supposed  to  be 
much  greater. 

Most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  sur- 
rounded, at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  by  a  coral  reef,  or  belt 
of  coral  rock,  several  yards  in  width. 
Against  this  reef  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
are  constantly  dashing,  and  being  impeded 
in  their  course,  rise  from  10  to  14  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  reef,  and  thus  form  a  beau- 
tiful liquid  arch.  From  the  outer  edge,  the 
reefs  shelve  away  underneath  into  deep  hoV* 
lows.  In  landing  from  canoes,  #hen  the  sea 
is  high,  there  is  danger  of  upsetting,  and 
being  forced  by  the  violence  of  the  waves 
into  these  awful  caverns,  from  which  escape 
would  be  impossible.  The  water  within  the 
reef  is  placid  and  transparent,  and  at  the 
bottom  ma^  be  seen  coral  of  every  shape  and 
color,  among  which  fishes  of  various  hues 
and  sizes  are  constantly  sporting.  In  most 
of  these  reefs  there  is  an  opening  larga 
enough  to  admit  vessels,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  enters  the  ocean. 

The  climate,  though  hotter  than  that  of 
Europe,  is  more  temperate  than  in  those 
parts  of  South  America  whose  latitude  is 
the  same.  Though  the  distance  of  the 
groups  from  the  equator  is,  on  an  average, 
only  17^,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  enjoy  almost  daily  a  re- 
freshing land  and  sea  breeze.  Still,  the  heat 
in  the  Tow  lands  is  constant,  and  often  ex- 
cessive. The  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
neither  sadden  nor  violent,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  though  debilitating  to  Eu- 
ropeans, occasions  no  inconvenience  to  the 
natives. 

The  islands  are  for  the  most  part  hilly, 
often  mountainous,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
mountains  rise  to  an  immense  height.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  at  their  bues  are  spread  fertile  and 
luxuriant  valleys.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  strongest  imagination  to  conceive  an 
earthly  paradise  more  lovely  than  is  to  be 
found  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lan()s.  Freed  from  the  usual  power  of  the 
tropical  heat,  and  fanned  by  the  soft  breezes 
of  a  perpetual  spring,  these  delightful 
regions  present  to  the  eye  extensive  an<l- 
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bcsutifa.  views  of  hills  and  valleyB,  forests 
and  streams.  The  sceneiy  is  in  general  fine, 
especially  on  the  island  ^  TiOiiti.  which 
abounds  in  landscapes  of  the  most  cnarming 
kind. 

Tet  the  beautiful  is  occasionally  mingled 
with  the  terrible.  The  winds,  though  gener- 
ally moderate,  are  sometimes  violent  and 
tempestuous.  Whirlwinds  visit  the  islands 
and  produce  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  a  source  of  much  terror  to  the  is- 
landers. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  are  abundant  Many  of  them 
are  invaluable  to  the  natives,  and  from  some 
of  them,  they  derive  almost  their  only 
means  of  subsistence.  The  trees  are  re- 
markable for  their  size,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  or  flowers.  Most  of  them  are 
eveigreens,  and  often  present  an  appearance 
both  novel  and  interesting.  The  old  and  new 
leaves,  the  bud,  and  the  blossom,  the  young 
fruit,  and  the  ripe,  are  found  together 
throughout  the  year. 

The  most  valuable  trees  are,  the  bread- 
fruity  the  cocoanul^  the  candle-mUj  th^ 
mitij  or  paper-mulberry,  from  which  most  of 
their  material  for  making  cloth  is  derived ; 
besides  several  other  magnificent  trees,  very 
useful  for  their  timber. 

The  native  esculent  roots  are,  'the  taro  or 
arunif  which  m  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bread-fruit)  the  yam^  and  the  stDeet- 
potato. 

Many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical 
fruits  have  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
Vines,  oranges,  limes,  and  other  plants  were 
brought  from  England  by  Captains  Cook, 
Blig^  and  Vancouver.    Citrons,  tamarinds, 

Co-apples,  figs,  and  coffee-plants  have  since 
n  introduced,  and  successfully  cultivated. 
Foreign  vegetables  do  not  generally  thrive. 
The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  on 
the  islands  were  hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizards. 
Rats  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  at 
Mangaia,  and  some  of  the  other  islands,  they 
were  a  common  article  of  food :  but  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  ceased 
to  be  eaten.  So  numerous  were  these 
animals  that  one  or  two  persons  were  con- 
stantly kept  in  attendance  on  the  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  off.  Horses, 
asses,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  have  all  been 
brought  to  the  islands,  and  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  cattle  appear  to  thrive.  The 
common  domestic  fowl  is  reared  in  great 
numbers  to  supply  the  vessels  that  touch  at 
the  islands  for  refreshment,  but  they  are  lit- 
tle used  by  the  natives.  The  coast  abounds 
with  fish  and  turtle.  The  only  venomous 
reptiles  found  on  the  islands,  are  a  species 
of  centipedes,  and  a  small  kind  of  scorpion. 
There  are  sei  eral  species  of  snakes,  all  of 


which  are  esteemed  good  food  by  the 
tives. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  islands  of  the  Padfio 
Ocean  are  inhabited  by  two  races  of  men, 
which  exhibit  traces  of  distinct  origin.  One 
race  is  characterized  by  a  black  skin  and 
crisped  hair.  The  other  resembles  the 
Malays.  The  skin  is  of  a  bright  copper 
color,  the  hair  long,  black,  and  glossy.  The 
first  race  belongs  to  Australaaia,  or  Western 
Polynesia ;  the  latter  inhabit  Eastern  Poly- 
nesia, including  those  islands  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  which  we  have  described.  Although 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  exhibit  toe 
same  general  characteristics,  the  people  of 
each  cluster  are  marked  by  some  peculiari- 
ties.   Their  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity- 

Language. — There  are  eight  distinct  dia- 
lects in  the  Polynesian  language.  The  re- 
semblance which  .exists  between  them  in, 
however,  so  strong,  that  with  little  variation 
one  language  can  be  spoken  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  the  islands.  It  abounds  in  voweU, 
and  all  their  syllables  end  with  a  vowel.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  written  system. 

General  Characteristics. — The  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  vivacity,  and  move  with 
quickness  and  ease.  The  men  are  generally 
tall,  often  more  than  six  feet  high.  Their 
forms  are  well  proportioned  and  symmetri- 
caL  The  women,  though  they  often  present 
elegant  models  of  the  human  figure,  are  in- 
ferior, in  appearance,  to  the  other  sex.  The 
chiefs  are  men  of  uncommon  size — a  fact 
which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
different  treatment  which  the  sons  of  chiefs 
receive  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

Tattooing  was  common  in  most  of  the 
groups  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  considered  a 
personal  ornament,  and  was  practised  by  all 
classes,  and  by  both  sexes.  The  operation 
was  so  painful  that  a  whole  figure  could 
rarely  be  completed  at  once.  Much  taste 
and  elegance  were  often  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures.  They  were  first 
drawn  on  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  charcoaL 
The  instruments  used  for  perforating  the 
skin  were  constructed  of  the  bones  of  birds 
or  fishes,  fastened  with  fine  thread  to  a 
small  stick.  The  coloring  fiuid  was  made  of 
the  kernel  of  the  candle-nut,  baked,  and  re- 
duced to  charcoal,  and  then  mixed  with  oiL 
The  points  of  the  instrument  having  been 
dipped  in  this  fluid,  and  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  a  blow  upon  the  handle 
punctured  the  skin  and  injected  the  dye. 

The  dress  of  the  islanders  was  various  in 
form,  color,  and  texture.  It  was  always 
light  and  loose,  and  often  elegant.  AU 
classes  used  the  same  materials  for  clothing, 
and  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  differed  but 
little.  Both  men  and  women  wore  folds  of 
cloth  round  the  body.    Some  of  the  formftr 
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wove  sgttrment  exteodlng  below  tlie  knee, 
open  at  the  Bides^  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
middle,  through  which  to  pass  the  head. 
The  women  wore  the  ahM-^  in  the  form  of 
a  scarf  over  their  shoulders.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ornament  of  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  or  a  wreath  of  ooooanut  leaves,  with 
whicb  the  forehead  was  sometimes  shaded, 
the  head  was  uneoyerod.  The  unmarried  fe- 
males wore  a  white  instead  of  a  red  mat^ 
were  neither  anointed  nor  colored  with 
rouge,  and  had  a  profusion  of  graceful  curls 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  while  the  other  was 
shayed*  The  females  generally  wore  their 
hair  short,  the  pien  sometimes  long,  some- 
times short.  It  was  often  braided  in  a  kind 
of  cue  behind,  or  wound  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  men  plucked  out  their 
beard  by  the  roots,  or  shayed  it  off  with  a 
shark's  tooth.  Some,  howeyer,  allowed  the 
beard  to  grow,  and  braided  it  together. 
Since  the  islanders  haye  beoome  civilized, 
they  all  shave  once  a  week,  and  the  chiefis 
more  frequently. 

The  mental  capacity  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers is  thought  by  the  missionaries  not 
to  be  mferior  to  that  of  Europeans.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and 
readily  commit  their  lessons  to  memory. 
Many  who  commenced  learning  the  alphabet 
at  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  were  able  to 
read  in  the  Testament  in  tne  course  of 
twelve  months.  They  commit  to  memory 
with  ease  large  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
sometimes  whole  books.  They  have  made 
cimstderable  progress  in  the  use  of  numbers. 
They  are  remarkably  curious  and  inquisitive, 
and  some  of  them  are  ingenious  and  imita- 
tive. They  often  ask  questions  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  are  anxious  to  ac- 
quire knowledge. 

The  islanders  are  generous  and  hospitable. 
Their  native  modes  of  living  were  simple, 
requiring  little  exertion  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  thus  cultivating  habits  of  indo- 
lence. They  are  cheerfUl  and  good  natured  ; 
but  their  domestic  habits  are  unsocial,  and 
their  hours  for  restand  meals  irregular*  They 
manifested  an  extreme  fondness  for  orna- 
ments and  love  of  pleasure,  no  small  portion 
of-  their  time  being  devoted  to  games  and 
sports. 

Marriage. — Among  the  Tahitians  mar- 
riages were  often  celebrated  when  the 
females  were  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
affe,  and  the  males  two  or  three  years  older. 
'&e  parties  were  generally  betrothed  at  an 
early  age.  The  principal  part  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  consisted  in  the  bridegroom's 
throwing  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  bride,  or 
the  friends  throwing  it  over  both. 

Moral  Character. — ^In  the  Georgian  and 
Society  Islands,  infanticide  prevailed  to  an 
incredible  extent,  and  of  those  who  were 
suffered  to  live,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that 


"  their  years  of  childhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  indolence,  irregularity,  and  unre- 
strained indulgence  in  whatever  afforded 
gratification." 

The  moral  habits  of  the  islanders  were, 
many  of  them,  such,  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
ought  forever  to  hide  them  from  the  view. 
The  revolting  forms  in  which  human  de- 
pravity developed  itself  among  tiiem  will 
noi  bear  the  light.  They  were  often  engaged 
in  savage  wars,  which  gave  them  a  ferocious 
character.  They  were  addicted  to  thievish 
habits,  and  to  robbery  and  plunder.  Their 
dances  and  other  amusements  were  conduct- 
ed with  shocking  indecency ;  their  conversa- 
tion was  low  and  vile,  and  chastity  was  un- 
known among  them.  Some  of  them  were 
cannibals.  "Awfully  dark,  indeed,"  says 
Mr.  Ellis,  ''was  their  moral  character,  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  mildness  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity 
of  their  conversation,  no  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  was  ever,  perhaps,  sunk  lower  in 
brutal  licentiousness  and  moral  degradation 
than  this  isolated  people." 

The  ulrto.— Previous  to  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown 
to  the  natives.  Long  before  the  missiona- 
ries settled  among  them,  however,  many  of 
them  had  learnt  its  value  from  the  ships  that 
visited  their  coasts.  But  of  the  method  of 
working  it  they  were  still  ignorant.  The 
houses  of  the  natives  were  little  more  than 
thatched  roofb  or  sheds,  supported  by  posts 
and  raffcers.  The  inside  of  the  chiefs' houses 
was  often  ornamented  with  beautifully 
fringed  matting.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  long  dried  grass,  or  mats.  If  the 
family  was  large,  little  huts  were  sometimes 
erected  near  the  principal  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  and  servants 
at  night ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
contained  only  one  room.  Their  beds  con- 
sisted of  a  coarse  kind  of  matting,  made  of 
palm  leaves  woven  by  the  hand.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  household  furniture  consisted 
of  some  wooden  stools,  pillows,  and  a  few 
wooden  dishes.  The  pillows  were  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five 
inches  high,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  and  curved  on  the  upper  side  so  as  to 
fit  the  head.  The  natives  were  accustomed 
to  sit  cross-legged  on  mats,  but  occasionally 
used  a  stool.  The  principal  dish  was  called 
umete.  Those  belonging  to  the  chiefs  were 
often  six  or  eight  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  resembled 
a  canoe  rather  than  receptacles  for  food. 
The  dishes  in  common  use  were  two  or  three 
feet  long,  and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Each  dish  had  four  feet  cut  out  of 
the  same  piece  of  wood.  The  papahia  or 
mortar  was  used  for  pounding  bread-fruit 
and  plantains,  which  was  done  with  a  stone 
pestle  oalled  a  penu.    Their  drmking  caps 
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and  TesselB  for  WMhing  their  faaads  were 
made  of  the  coocarinit  shell,  and  were  ciien 
beautifolly  carved.  A  piece  of  bamboo-caae 
was  their  only  substitute  for  a  knife,  but 
this  they  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Like  the  American  Indians,  they  obtained 
fire  by  rubbing  together  two  dry  sticks. 
Their  principal  agricultural  instrument  was 
a  short  stick,  and  their  only  tools  were  an 
adce  of  stone  and  chisels  of  bone.  Their 
clotii  and  mats  were  mads  by  the  women, 
from  the  bark  of  trees. 

Wargj  at  most  of  the  islands,  were  fre- 
quent and  exceedingly  destmctiTe.  At  Her- 
Tey's  Island,  they  occurred  so  often,  and 
were  so  exterminating  in  their  character, 
that  the  whole  population  was  at  one  time 
reduced  to  about  sixty..  A  few  years  after- 
wards, when  this  island  was  visited  by  one 
of  the  missionaries,  it  was  found  that  by  re- 
peated combats  this  little  remnant  of  the 
former  population  had  become  smaller  still, 
so  that  five  men,  three  women,  and  a  few 
children  were  the  only  surriyors.  When 
preparations  were  to  be  made  for  war,  every 
thing  else  was  neglected ;  for  war  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  end  of  life,  and 
training  for  its  successful  pursuit  was  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  In  time  of  war 
all  who  wera  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
called  on  to  join  the  forces  of  the  chi^tain 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  render  military  service  when- 
ever thehr  landlord  required  it. 

War  was  seldom  proclaimed  hastily,  and 
the  preparatozy  deliberations  were  frequent 
and  protracted.  Qreat  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  will  of  the  gods.  If  they  were 
&vorable.  conquest  was  considered  as  sure  ; 
but  if  uniavorable,  defeat,  and  perhaps  death, 
was  certain.  For  the  puzpose  of  ascertaining 
the  decision  of  the  gods,  divination  was  em- 
ployed, and  in  connection  with  it,  offerings 
were  presented  to  the  divinities  invoked.  Suc- 
oess  or  failure  was  inferred  from  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  the  animal  offered,  either  before  or  af- 
ter it  was  placed  on  the  altar.  The  victorious 
party  pillaged  the  villages  of  their  enemies, 
cut  down  and  destroyed  all  the  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  often  left  the  island 
almost  uninhabited.  The  vanquished  fled  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  punned  by 
their  enemies,  and  sometimes  overtaken  and 
slain.  Those  who  eluded  purauit^  took  up 
their  residence  in  caves  and  dens  of  the 
mountidns,  and  sometimes  became  perfectly 
wild.  Oaptives  taken  in  war  were  either 
slain  on  the  spot,  or  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
On  the  day  following  the  battle,  the  bodies 
of  the  slam,  having  suffered  the  greatest  in- 
dignities, were  o&red  to  Oro,  the  god  of 
war,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  assistance. 
In  connection  with  their  wars,  the  natives 
were  accustomed  to  observe  many  ceremo- 
nies^ and  to  offer  human  si^srifiees  to  Oro^ 


whom  they  wished  to  preside  over  tbe  aray. 
Various  ceremonies  and  offerings  to  the  go4L 
together  with  divination,  also  aooonvaiiied 
the  making  of  peaee. 

Oc>DemmerU. — Although  there  were  floany 
points  of  resemblance  in  ibe  gov^nunent  <k 
the  different  dusten  of  islands  in  the  Sooth 
Sea,  there  w^re  also  some  peculiarities  in 
each.  In  the  Society  Islands,  and  in  sons 
of  the  other  groups,  the  govenment  was 
hereditary  and  deep<»tic.  ne  chie&  in  the 
island  of  Tongalaboo  were  elected,  and  their 
power  limited.  In  the  Marquesas  and  Navir 
gatora*  Islands,  each  tribe  was  goveraed  by 
its  own  chie^  and  vras  indepencknt  of  eveiy 
other.  In  all  the  islands,  the  government 
was  interwovsen  with  their  system  of  idokr 
try.  The  god  and  tiie  king  were  genenilj 
sufi^KMed  to  share  the  authority  over  man- 
kind. Next  in  rank  to  the  kii«  was  tin 
queen,  who  oflen  go^remed  a  whole  islaad. 
Immediately  on  t£e  birth  of  a  son  to  ^ 
king,  the  infant  was  proclaimed  sovereign, 
and  the  fiither  became  a  suliject.  He,  how^ 
ever,  continued  to  transact  business,  but  paid 
the  same  homage  to  his  son  that  he  had  be^ 
fore  demanded  for  hiouelf.  The  king  and 
queen,  whenever  they  trwrolied  by  hmd,  were 
always  carried  on  men's  ahouldera,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  *^  sacred  men,  or 
bearors,''  who  relieved  each  other  of  their 
burdens.  The  cBstinetion  between  king  and 
people  was  strongly  marked.  Every  tlnng 
connected  with  the  former,  even  the  ground 
on  which  he  trod,  was  considered  saered,  and 
no  peraon  was  allowed  to  touch  either  the 
king  or  queen,  on  pain  of  death.  The  una- 
guration  of  the  king  took  place  some  yean 
before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  tweaty-os^ 
and  this  festival,  although  oelebrated  in  a 
magnificent  manner,  was  marked  with  erimtf 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Bach  district  had  ita 
own  chief,  whose  power  in  that  ^strict  was 
supreme.  They  had  no  rogular  code  of  laws, 
nor  any  court  of  justice.  The  people  avenged 
their  own  mjuries,  and  the  chiefe  punislied 
with  death  or  banishment.  Theft,  althoogh 
common  amon^  them,  was  severely  punished* 

Reliffion.'^Th»  islandera  genendly,  and  m* 
peoially  the  Samoans,  had  a  vague  idea  of  i 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  rmrded  as  "  tiie 
Creator  of  all  tilings,  and  the  Author  of  their 
mercies,"  called  ron^oroo,  or  TboftM.  They 
believed  in  a  fbture  state,  but  their  ideas  re- 
specting it  were  vague  and  indefinite;  and 
their  notions  oi  paradise  were  material  and 
sensual.  Idolatry  prevailed  at  most  of  the 
islands.  The  inhabitants  of  several  of  tiiem 
worshiped  th^^ir  departed  anoeston ;  others^ 
birds  and  insects,  while  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  gods,  tne  work  of  Uieir  own  hands* 
Their  gods  were  neariy  a  hundred  in  number, 
and  every  family  of  rank  had  its  tutelar  idoL 
So  great  was  their  fear  ai  the  gods,  that,  to 
avert  their  anger,  they  would  not  only  devote 
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to  liiem  erety  yikisble  article  thvf  postessed, 
Imt  murder  their  fellow  bein^  and  offer 
tfaem  to  the  god.  The  worship  of  the  is- 
landerB  consisted  in  ynyen,  offerings,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  yictims.  Tbeiar  prayers 
were  generallj  yain  and  useless  repeti- 
tions, iddressed  to  the  god  in  a  loud  and 
m^Ieasant  tone  of  Toioe.  l^eir  offerings 
included  "the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of 
tiie  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  together  with  their  choicest 
nanafiu^res."  Domestic  altars,  or  those 
erected  near  the  corpse  of  a  departed  Mend, 
were  small  squares  of  wicker  work.  The 
altars  in  the  temples  were  usuallj  efcht  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  were  ornamented  with 
plantain  leayes,  and  corered  with  sacred 
boughs.  The  animals,  when  presented  ahve, 
received  the  sacred  mark,  and  were  allowed 
to  loam  at  liberty.  When  slaia,  great  care 
was  taken  that  a  bone  should  not  be  broken, 
or  the  animal  disfigured  in  say  way.  The 
atmosphere  in  the  vic&nity  of  the  maraes  was 
frequently  rendered  offensive  by  1^  action 
of  the  hcAt  on  the  oflbrings  of  meat  left  on 
tiie  altar.  In  some  of  \&  islands,  the  in- 
habitants inflict  injuries  on  themselves,  in 
connection  with  their  offerings. 

Besides  animals  and  fruits,  Iraman  victims 
were  not  tmfrequently  offered  to  the  gods. 
Tliese  barbarous  rites  commonlv  took  place 
in  time  of  war.  at  great  national  festivals,  or 
the  erection  or  temples,  and  daring  the  ill- 
ness of  the  king  and  diiefe.  The  victims 
were  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  or 
persons  who  hjtd  rendered  themselves  odious 
to  the  king.  At  the  request  of  tiie  priest,  a 
•tone  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  chief  of 
the  district  where  the  person  selected  as  a 
victim  resided.  If  the  stone  was  received, 
it  was  an  indication  that  the  requisition 
weald  be  complied  with.  Oertain  districts 
were  re|;arded  as  tabu^  or  devoted.  From 
these  districts,  and  generally  from  femilies 
where  one  victim  had  beenpreviousty  taken, 
another  was  demanded.  When  it  was  known 
that  any  ceremonies  were  near,  at  whidi  hu- 
man sacrifices  would  be  ofifored,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  devoted  femilies  fled  to  the 
aiountains  or  caves,  and  remained  tUl  the 
ceremonies  were  past.  The  victims  were 
generally  unconscioas  of  daneeor,  till  they 
were  seized,  or  stunned  by  a  blow.  Tlieir 
doom  was  then  fixed,  and  deir  death  certain. 

The  account  whicii  has  here  been  given 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  religious 
system  of  the  natives  of  the  Samoas,  or 
Navigators'  Islands.    They  had  neither  tem- 

e»s  nor  ahars,  and  practised  none  of  the 
rbardus  ritos  that  were  observed  at  some 
of  the  other  groups.  The  form  of  supersti- 
tion most  prevalent  at  the  Samoas  was  the 
worship  of  tiie  efu.  This  consisted  of  some 
bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  in  which  they  supposed 
Ihat  a  spirit  resided.  It  was  not  unoommon 


to  see  an  intelligeat  looking  chief  praying  to 
a  ify,  an  ant,  or  a  lizard. 

The  islandera  generally  had  both  stated 
and  occasional  seasons  of  worship.  The  lat- 
ter were  observed  in  times  of  national  ca- 
lamities, such  as  the  desolation  of  war,  or 
the  illness  of- their  mien.  At  the  close  of 
war,they  were  accustomed  to  perform  certun 
ceremonies,  the  object  of  which  was  to  purify 
the  land  from  the  defilement  occasioned  by 
the  incarsioiis  oi  an  enemy.  In  connection 
with  these  ceremonies,  prayers  were  offered 
to  the  gods,  that  they  would  cleanse  the  land 
frem  pollution.  It  was  then  considered  safe 
to  remain  on  the  soil ;  but  if  the  ceremony 
had  been  neglected,  death  would  have  been 
anticipated.  The  ilmess  of  the  king  or  chiefe 
was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  on  account  of  some 
offence  committed  either  by  them  or  the  peo- 
ple. Prayers,  if  offered  frequently,  were 
supposed  to  avert  anger  and  prevent  death. 
Oostly  offerings  always  accompanied  their 
prayers  to  the  god,  and  the  value  of  the  gift 
was  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  chief. 
Whole  fields  of  plantains,  and  a  hundred  pigs 
have  often  been  presented  to  a  god  at  once. 
If  recovery  followed  these  ceremonies,  the 
gods  were  sufmosed  to  be  pacified,  but  if 
death  ensued,  they  were  considered  as  inex- 
orable, and  were  deetrayed. 

Religious  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
almost  every  event  of  their  lives.  An  ubu^ 
or  prayer,  was  offered  before  they  ate  their 
food,  when  they  tilled  their  ground,  planted 
their  gardens,  built  their  houses,  launched 
their  canoes,  cast  their  nets,  and  commenced 
or  concluded  a  journey. 

Their  ^  first  fruits  "  were  always  present 
ed  to  the  gods.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
they  observed  a  national  festival,  whidi  was 
considered  as  an  annual  acknowledgment  to 
the  gods.  A  sumptuoos  banquet  was  pro- 
vided, after  which  each  individual  visited  his 
family  fnaras  or  temple,  to  offer  prayers  for 
tile  spirits  of  departed  friends.  Witchcraft 
and  BOTOt^y  were  common  among  them. 

MISSIONS. 

LovDoif  MiBsioNAAT  SootzTY, -^Georgian 
Idoaide. — ^In  1790,  this  Society  purehased 
the  ship  Duff,  and  sent  her  out  under  the 
command  of  Oapt.  James  Wilson^  who  had 
retired  from  the  East  India  service  several 
years  before,  with  twenty-nine  missionaries 
1%«y  left  Portsmouth  on  the  23d  of  S^tem- 
ber,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Tahiti  on  the 
4tfa  of  Mareh  following.  On  their  arrival, 
sevonty-fonr  canoes,  each  carrying  about 
twenty  natives,  put  off  fttnn  the  shore,  and 
rowed  lapidfy  towards  them.  About  one 
hundred  of  the  natives  came  on  board,  and 
began  to  dance  and  caper  about  the  deck  ia 
the  most  frantic  manner.  When  their  aston* 
ishmeat  and  delight  had  in  some  meaaars 
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sabsided,  many  of  them  volttntsrilT  l«ft  the 
vessel,  and  others  were  sent  away  by  a  ven- 
erable  old  man.  a  near  relation  of  tne  royal 
fifunily,  called  Manne  Manne.  They  after- 
wards landed,  and  were  presented  by  the 
king  with  a  noose,  built  by  his  father  for 
Oapt.  Bliffh — ^a  spacioos  bniiding,  108  feet 
long  and  48  wide. 

The  island  had  been  yisited  by  two  Spanish 
Oatholic  priests,  in  1774,  who  resided  about 
ten  months  on  the  island,  but  effected  nothing. 

Captain  Wilson,  through  the  medium  of  a 
Swede  who  acted  as  interpreter,  informed 
Otu,  the  king,  of  the  object  and  design  of  the 
voyage.  The  king  received  the  communica- 
tion with  favor,  and  formally  ceded  the  whole 
district  of  Matavai  to  Oaptain  Wilson  and 
the  missionaries ;  but  the  missionaries  were 
not  expected  to  appropriate  the  land  to  their 
own  use  to  the  exclusion  of  the -original  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Duff  now  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  ten  missionaries 
were  landed.  Oaptain  Wilson  then  visited 
the  Marquesian  Islands,  and  left  one  mis- 
sionary there,  after  which  he  returned  again 
to  Tahiti.  He  found  all  the  missionaries  in 
good  health,  and  learned  with  pleasure  from 
them  that  the  natives  continued  to  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  that  they  had  furnished 
them  with  abundant  supplies  of  food.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  1797,  he  sailed  from  Ma- 
tavai, taking  with  him  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  expressed  a  desire  to  return ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  the  society  ob- 
served a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
success  that  had  attended  the  voyage.  This 
day  was  kept  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  the  same  that  has  since  been  observed 
as  tibe  Monthly  Ooncert  Dr.  Haweis  preached 
on  the  occasion,  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  appeal,  that  the  very  next  day  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  passed  a  resolution  to  un- 
dertake another  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1798,  the 
Duff  sailed  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Oaptain  Thomas  Robson,  on  her 
second  voyage,  with  a  reinforcement  of  twen- 
ty-nine missionaries.  Ton  of  them  were 
married,  five  were  ordained  ministers,  two 
were  acquainted  with  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  most  of  the  others  were  botanists,  agri- 
culturists, and  artisans.  On  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1799,  a  little  less  than  two  months 
from  the  time  of  leaving  England,  the  Duff 
and  all  the  missionaries  on  board  were  cap- 
tured off  Cape  Frio  by  the  Buonaparte,  a 
French  privateer.  They  were  taken  to  Monte 
Video,  where  they  remained  several  weeks. 
The  Oaptain  of  the  privateer  appears  to  have 
been  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  expressed 
great  sympathv  for  the  missionaries,  saying, 
that  if  he  had  known  who  they  were  and  the 
cause  in  which  thoy  were  engaged,  he  would 
rather  have  given  five  hundred  pounds  out 


of  his  own  pocket  than  to  have  met  witii 
them.  By  his  kindness  the  miBsionaries 
were  at  length  furnished  with  a  passage  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  On  their  way  to  that  port 
they  were  again  taken  captive  by  a  Portu- 
guese frigate  bound  to  Lisbon.  Daring  this 
voyage,  the  missionaries  suffered  not  only 
from  want  of  proper  accommodations  and 
food,  but  firom  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the 
Oaptain  of  the  frigate.  On  their  arrival  at 
Lisbon,  September  22d«  they  were  set  at 
liberty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
their  number  who  had  died,  returned  to 
England. 

hi  the  mean  time,  the  king  and  chiefs  con- 
tinued friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  sup- 
plied them  liberally  with  such  things  as  the 
island  afforded.  Several  of  Uie  missionaries 
had  been  selected  on  account  of  their  ao* 
quaintanoe  with  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  the 
surprise  of  the  natives  was  great,  on  seeh^ 
their  tools,  and  the  readiness  with  whicn 
they  wore  used,  but  particularly,  in  the  work- 
ingof  iron. 

While  some  of  the  missionaries  were  em- 
ployed in  making  the  natives  acquainted  with 
the  arts,  others  were  diligently  exploring  the 
adjacent  country,  and  planting  the  seeds 
which  they  had  brought  from  Europe.  TSiej 
all  began  to  apply  themselves  diligentiyto 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  whi<m  proved 
to  be  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 

In  1798,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to 
assist  Oaptain  Bishop,  of  the  ship  NantiluB, 
in  recovering  two  of  his  sailors,  who  had  de- 
serted with  the  ship's  boat,  four  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  seized  by  a  party  of  natiree, 
who  attempted  to  drown  them ;  and  it  wu 
thought  that  the  outettge  was  committed 
with  the  sanction  of  0^  the  young  king. 
However,  they  were  rescued  by  some  of  the 
natives,  and  taken  to  Pomare,  the  c^d  king; 
who,  with  his  queen,  treated  them  kindly, 
restored  several  articles  which  had  beea 
taken  from  them,  and  sent  them  home  in  his 
own  boat.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  oo- 
currence,  eleven  of  the  missionaries,  con- 
sidering their  lives  in  danger,  determined  to 
leave  the  island,  in  tiie  ship  that  was  then 
there.  Pomare,  with  much  persuasion,  in- 
duced Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  five  single  mis- 
sionaries to  remain ;  but  the  departure  of  the 
remainder  of  the  eleven  crippled  the  mission 
very  much.  Those  who  remained  now  deemed 
it  expedient  to  give  up  to  Pomare  their  public 
stores,  and  all  the  property  t^ey  possessed, 
together  with  the  bUcksmith's  shop  and  the 
tools.  But,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
they  were  frequently  alarmed  by  intelligence 
that  the  mission-house  was  marked  out  for 
destruction,  and  tiiey  were  several  timef 
plundered  of  valuable  articles.  Hostilities 
also  commenced  in  the  district  of  Pare,  in 
consequence  of  the  execution,  by  order  of 
Pomare,  of  two  of  the  men  who  had  so 
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ornolly  treated  the  miBsionariet.  The  in- 
habitants rose  in  arme  to  reTense  their  death ; 
and  when  peaoe  was  oflfored  uiem,  they  re- 
jected it  Pomare  therefore  attacked  them 
with  a  namerous  force,  drove  them  to  the 
mountains,  killed  fourteen  of  their  number, 
and  burnt  fbrl^  or  fifty  houses.  Otu,  and 
his  father  Pomare,  not  being  on  friendly 
terms,  Manne  Manne,  the  chief  priest,  taking 
sides  with  Otu,  formed  a  league  with  him  to 
depriye  Pomare  of  all  authority  in  Tahiti. 
They  made  war  upon  the  district  of  Matarai, 
put  the  inhabitants  to  flight,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  triumph  of  the  old 
priest,  however,  was  short.  Pomare  gave 
private  directions  to  Idia,  the  qucen«  to  pro- 
cure his  assassination.  At  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  his  mother,  Otu,  though  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  Manne  Manne,  con- 
sented to  his  death.  This  event  appeared  to 
unite  in  one  interest  Otu  and  his  father. 
The  inhabitants  of  Matavai  left  their  places 
of  retreat,  and  having  presented  a  peace- 
offering,  re-occupied  their  land.  The  mis- 
sionaries resumed  their  attempts  to  instruct 
the  natives,  but  continued  to  meet  with  much 
to  discourage  them,  not  only  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language,  but  from  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  natives. 

In  November,  1799,  the  missionaries  were 
called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  their  number.  For  some  months  pre- 
vious to  this  event  his  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  brethren, 
and  lead  them  to  feel  the  utmost  solicitude 
respecting  him.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Nautilus,  he  expressed  his  intention 
of  uniting  in  marriage  with  a  native  female, 
but  as  the  missionaries  considered  her  as  an 
idolatress,  they  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  it  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  persevered  in 
his  determination,  on  account  of  which  the 
connection  that  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  the  other  missionaries  was  dissolved. 
He  removed  from  the  mission-house  to  an- 
other part  of  the  district,  but  was  still  con- 
stant in  attendance  on  public  worship,  and 
industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  his  death  reached 
the  missionaries,  they  hastened  to  his  house, 
where  they  found  his  body,  which  presented 
indications  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Soon  after  this  the  small  band  was  again  re- 
duced, by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Harris  to 
New  South  Wales ;  but  his  place  was  sup- 
plied, in  the  January  following,  by  the  return 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  from  Port  Jackson. 

Until  the  3'ear  1800,  public  worship  was 
held  in  the  mission  house;  but  on  the  5th 
of  March,  of  that  year,  the  missionaries,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  the  natives,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  chapel.  The  mate- 
rials were  mostly  furnished  by  the  chiefs, 
and  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  Pomare 
sent  ^^h  as  an  ojfermg  to  Jesus  Uhrist,  re- 


questing that  it  might  be  hung  up  in  the  new 
chapel.  This  was  Uie  first  building  erected 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  At  the  time  of  its  completion 
the  missionaries  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing 
it  regularly  filled  with  worshipers ;  but  they 
were  obliged  early  in  the  year  1802,  to  puu 
it  down  in  order  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  their  enemies,  or  being  set  on  fire. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  labor  among 
the  people,  but  without  any  apparent  success. 
Their  situation  was  in  many  respects  im- 
proved, but  their  property  was  still  exposed 
to  the  thefts  of  the  natives,  and  their  feelings 
constantly  tried  by  the  apathy  of  the  de- 
graded beings  for  whose  benefit  they  wero 
makine  such  sacrifices. 

In  uie  month  of  Jane,  1800,  the  mission- 
aries were  visited  with  a  new  and  unexpected 
affliction.  Mr.  Broomhall,  who  had  for  some 
time  evinced  much  coldness  and  indifference  in 
respect  to  religious  things,  at  lenj^h  avowed 
that  his  sentiments  had  b^me  entirely  chang- 
ed, and  that  he  no  longer  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  the  reality  of  a  divine 
influence  on  the  mind.  His  companions  en- 
deavored to  remove  his  skepticism ;  but,  fail- 
ing in  their  efforts,  they  separated  him  from 
their  communion^  and  he  soon  afterwards  left 
the  island.  The- brethren  followed  him  with 
their  prayers,  but  for  years  received  no  ac- 
count of  him.  At  length  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore,  and  conversed  freely  with  them  respect- 
ing his  state.  He  appeared  deeply  penitent, 
renounced  his  erroneous  sentimentSi  and  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  embarked 
on  another  vovage  from  which  he  never  re<^ 
turned,  and  nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  him . 

In  July,  1801,  a  reinforcement  of  e^ht  mis^ 
sionaries  arrived  at  Tahiti  from  England. 
The  number  of  missionaries  now  amounted  to 
thirteen,  who  were  organized  into  a  regular 
body,with  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  pro* 
ceeuings. 

In  1802,  the  missionaries  who  had  been 
longest  on  the  island  had  acquired  so  much  of 
the  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  to  the 
natives  in  their  tongue.  Early  in  that  year, 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Elder  made  the  first  mis- 
sionarv  tour  of  Tahiti,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  thirty  days  preached  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict The  natives  seemed  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  creation,  and  asked  various 

2uestions  about  Jehovah,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
/hrist  Some  of  them  were  much  afiected  by 
the  exhibition  of  Jesus  as  the  atonement  for 
sin,  others  said  they  desired  to  pray  to  the 
true  God,  but  were  afraid  to  do  so  lest  the 
gods  of  Tahiti  should  destroy  them.  But  at 
this  time  a  serious  war  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king  having  taken  their  national 
idol,  Oro,  from  Uie  district  of  Atehuru,  by 
force ;  which,  for  a  time,  interrupted  the  cpe- 
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rations  of  the  mlanon.  Fw  mux^  jean  the 
muBionarieB  were  treated  with  ndicnle  and 
oontempt,  and  their  hearts  were  often  grieved 
to  see  the  same  ignoranee,  snperstition,  and 
emelt^,  which  they  found  on  their  arrival,  still 
prevail  among  the  heathen.  Somedmes  when 
they  had  gone  to  every  house  in  a  village,  and 
the  people  had  not  only  promised  to  attend 
their  meeting,  but  had  actoaUy  set  oat  with 
them,  they  found  on  reaching  the  i4)pointed 
place,  that  only  two  or  three  had  arrived  there. 
Thoee  that  came  often  brought  with  them  dogs 
or  cocks,  which  they  would  set  to  ^hting 
outside  the  circle  of  persons  to  whom  tJ^  mis- 
sionaries  were  preachmg.  In  addition  to  these 
and  similar  trials,  they  were  sometimes  charg- 
ed with  being  the  authors  of  all  the  disasters 
of  the  people,  and  eqpeciallv  with  being  the 
cause  of  all  the  diseases  which  prevailed  among 
them,  and  which  they  supposed  were  brought 
upon  them  by  the  influence  of  the  foreigners 
with  their  God. 

In  Sept  1803,  old  Kicg  Pomare,  who  had 
always  oeen  their  friend,  died.  Before  his 
death  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection 
of  his  son,  Otu,  who  now  assumed  the  name  of 
Pomare.  Sarly  in  1805,  they  had  formed  a 
vocabulaiy  of  Tahitian  words,  and  prepared  a 
catechism  in  the  language.  They  had  also 
made  consid^able  progress  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

The  king  had  for  some  time  applied  himself 
f  0  writing,  and  had  become  so  iond  of  using 
his  pen,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  oeginning  of  1807  he  was  able  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  London. 
He  first  composed  it  in  the  Tahitian  language, 
and  afterwards  transcribed  the  English  trans- 
lation which  was  made  for  him. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Mr.  Davies  opened 
a  school  for  boys  in  a  part  of  the  mission- 
house,  and  was  so  much  encouraged  that  he 
composed  a  spelling-book  in  the  l^itian  lan- 
guage, which  was  sent  to  England  and  printed. 

Near  the  close  of  1807,  the  mission  sustain- 
ed a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefierson. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety  and  great  pei^ 
severance,  who  for  ten  vears  had  laired  unre- 
mittingly to  bring  the  heathen  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth. 

In  November  of  the  following  year  a  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  the  king  was  defeated. 
The  missionaries  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
island,  their  premises  being  destroyed,  and  all 
their  kbor  apparently  lost.  All  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Nott,  embarked  ihe 
first  opportunity  from  Huahine,  and  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  in  Febr&> 
ary,  1810,  Mr.  Nott  remaining  on  the  island 
of  Eimeo.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
received  letters  fi'om  Einff  Pomare,  expressing 
the  deepest  sorrow  at  their  absence,  and  in- 
viting them  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  five  of  them  re- 
joined Mr.  Nott,  at  Eimeo.  They  were  receiv- 
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sence  he  had  scni^ously  observea  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  and  he  now  ezpresBed  the 
deepest  contrition  on  account  of  his  past  life. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  m  reaomg  and 
writing  and  in  earnest  inquiries  about  God, 
§ind  the  way  of  acceptance  through  Jens 
Christ.  He  had  for  some  time  pa&  diowa 
contempt  for  the  id<^  of  his  ancestors,  and 
expressed  a  aesire  to  be  taught  a  more  excd- 
lent  way,  that  he  might  obtain  the  favor  of 
the  true  Gk>d.  This  dumge  in  the  king*s  views 
had  been  noticed  by  his  subjects  with  the  most 
fearful  apprehensions.  They  were  powerfully 
affected  on  one  occasion,  when  a  present  wsb 
brought  him  of  a  turtle,  an  animal  which  bad 
always  been  held  sacred,  and  which  it  was 
customary  to  dress  with  sacred  fire  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  part  of  it  being  invtp 
riably  offered  to  the  idoL  The  attendants 
were  proceeding  wiUi  the  turtle  to  the  marac, 
when  Pomare  called  them  back,  and  told  them 
to  prepare  an  oven  to  bake  it,  in  his  own  kitch- 
en, and  serve  it  up,  without  offering  it  to  the 
idoL  The  people  around  were  astoushed,  and 
could  hardly  believe  that  tiie  king  was  in  a 
state  of  sanitv,  or  was  really  in  eainest.  11» 
king  repeated  his  direction  ;  a  fire  was  made, 
the  turtle  baked,  and  served  up  at  the  next 
repast  The  people  of  the  king's  household 
stood  in  mute  expectation  of  some  fearful  visi- 
tation of  the  anger  of  the  god  as  soon  as  a 
morsel  of  the  &h  should  be  touched.  The 
kinp^  cut  up  the  turtle,  and  began  to  eat  it, 
inviting  some  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  to  do 
the  same,  but  no  one  could  be  induced  to 
touch  it,  as  they  all  expected  every  momeot  to 
see  him  either  expire  or  writhe  in  strong  con- 
vulsions ;  and  altoough  the  meal  was  finished 
without  any  evil  resu^  ihey  carried  away  the 
dishes  with  many  expressions  of  astonishment, 
confidently  expecting  that  some  judgment 
would  overtake  him  before  the  morrow. 
Pomare  now  recpested  baptism,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries judged  it  expedient  to  defer  it  till  be 
received  more  instruction. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  missionariee, 
two  chiefs  arrived  from  Tahiti,  and  inrited  Po- 
mare to  return  and  resume  his  government  in 
that  island.  After  his  departure  they  were 
cheered  by  the  accounts  which  they  received 
from  time  to  time  of  his  efforts  to  enlighteo 
his  subjects ;  and  one  of  the  missionaries  who 
visited  Tahiti,  returned  with  the  report  that  ft 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened  amooff 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  islaod,  ana 
that  two  of  those  whom  they  had  formerly  in- 
structed, occasionally  met  to  pray  to  God. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward  were  then  sent  tp 
visit  Tahiti ;  and  the  morning  after  their  am- 
val  they  retired  to  the  bushes  near  their  lodg- 
ings for  meditation  and  prayer,  when  Mr. 
Scott  heard  a  native  engaged  m  prayer  in  his 
own  mother-tongue.  "It  was  the  first  native 
voice  in  praise  and  prayer  that  he  had  ever 
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tau^,  and  he  ^stened  afanoal  eotrtnoed  with 
tbe  appropriate  and  glowing  hmgoage  of  de- 
Totiott  employed,  nntU  bis  feeKngs  could  be 
restrained  no  longer.  Teara  of  Joy  started 
from  bis  gladdened  eye,  and  rolled  in  swift 
■necesBion  down  bis  cbeeks,  while  he  could 
scarcelv  forbear  mshing  to  die  spot,  and  clai^ 
ing  in  his  arms  the  nnoonscions  aathor  of  his 
ecstacy.  The  name  of  the  native  was  Oito. 
fie  had  (brmerly  been  an  inmate  of  the  mission 
ihmilT,  and  baa  ibere  been  instracted  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  tme  God. 

Since  tbe  retom  of  the  kinff  to  Tahiti,  Oito 
had  been  with  him  occasionaUv,  and  some  re- 
marks from  him  had  awakened  conrictions  of 
sin.  Having  no  one  to  direct  him,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  obtain'  relief,  he  applied  to 
I\iahm€t  who  had  for  a  long  time  lived  with 
tbe  misBionaries.  Tnahinewas  in  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  that  of  Oito.  Their  conversa- 
tion strengthened  their  impressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  retire  to  the  valleys  for  meditation 
and  prayer.  This  coarse  at  &rt  excited  ridi- 
eole,  DQt,  after  a  time,  several  young  persons 
nnited  with  them,  and  this  little  band,  without 
an;^  missionary  to  gnide  them,  agreed  to  re- 
frain from  the  worship  of  their  idols,  and  from 
the  evil  practices  of  their  coontty,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah onlf . 

Tnahme  afterwards  became  a  valnable  aa- 
sistant  to  the  missionaries,  not  only  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  schools,  bat  also  in  translating  the 
Scriptares  into  the  native  langoage.  He  snb- 
seqaently  accompanied  one  of  the  missionaries 
to  Raiatea,  and  was  appointed  deacon  in  the 
native  cfaorch  there,  a  station  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  tiU  his  death,  in  1827.  He  was 
much  respected  by  the  people,  and  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  consdations  of  the  Gospel, 
at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  Messrs. 
Beott  and  Hayward  returned  to  Eimeo,  taking 
with  them  Tmihine  and  Oito,  that  they  might 
attend  the  school  which  had  been  opened 
there.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Eimeo,  after  the 
dedication  of  a  new  chapel,  in  July,  1813, 
81  natives  declared  that  th^  had  already  cast 
awav  their  idols,  and  desirea  that  their  names 
might  be  written  down  as  those  who  were 
determined  to  worship  the  tme  God.  To  this 
number  11  others  were  soon  added,  among 
whom  were  Taaroarii,  a  young  chief  of  Hua- 
hine,  and  Matapunpuu,  the  chief  priest  of 
Huahine,  who  had  louff  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  idolatry  in  that  ismnd. 
Tne  missionaries  held  frequent  meetings  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  uniting  with 
them  in  social  worship.  They  had  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  hearing  some  of  tb^  new  converts 
lead  in  prayer,  and  were  surprised  and  gratified 
with  their  fluency  and  fervor,  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  of  Uieir  language. 

On  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  visits  to  the  resadeoce 


of  Taaroarii,  to  preach  tc  his  peofde,  Patii» 
the  priest  of  Papetoai,  expressed  his  intention 
of  brinffing  out  ]aB  idols  the  dav  following, 
and  publidy  burning  tton.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  the  prsparations  were  made ; 
and  the  news  spreading,  multitudes  asaembled 
to  witness  what  they  considered  a  daring  act 
of  impiety. 

A  short  time  before  sunset  Patii  appeared, 
and  ordered  his  attendants  to  aj^ly  fire  to  the 
pile;  This  being  done,  he  hastened  to  the 
sacred  depository  of  his  gods,  brought  them 
out,  and  laid  them  down  on  the  ground.  They 
were  small  carved  wooden  images,  rude  imita- 
tions of  the  homan  figure ;  or  shapeless  log^s 
of  wood,  covered  with  findy  braided  and  curi- 
ously wroufht  cinet,  of  cocoannt  fibres,  and 
ornamented  with  red  feathers.  Patii  tore  off 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
stripped  them  of  their  omamttts,  whidi  he 
cast  into  the  fire ;  and  then,  one  by  one,  threw 
the  idols  themselves  into  the  crackling  flames, 
sometimes  pronouncing  the  name  and  pedigree 
of  the  idol,  and  expressing  his  own  regret  at 
having  worshiped  it, — at  others,  calling  upon 
the  spectators  to  behold  their  inability  even  to 
help  themselves. 

The  example  of  Patii  produced  the  most 
decisive  effects  on  the  priests  and  people. 
Many  in  Tahiti  and  £imeo,  emboldened  by  his 
example,  not  only  burnt  their  idols,  but  de- 
stroyed their  maraes.  Patii  himself  became  a 
pupU  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  subsei^uent 
life  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  of 
Christianity. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  the  native 
Christians  for  the  firat  time  united  with  their 
teachers  in  observing  tbe  Monthly  Concert  of 
Prayer.  The  names  of  50  who  had  renounced 
idolatry  were  now  recorded,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  attended  public  worship  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
their  place  of  meeting.  The  deportment  of 
those  who  professed  to  have  been  converted 
was  most  encouraging.  They  were  punctual 
and  regular  in  their  observance  of  the  outward 
ordinances  of  religion,  in  social  meetings  for 
prayer,  and  in  seasons  of  retiremeut  for  private 
devotion. 

Kinff  Pomare,  not  being  successful  in  recov- 
ering nis  authority  at  Tahiti,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814,  returned  to  Eimeo,  with  a  larse  num- 
ber of  followers,  all  of  whom  professed  to  be 
Christians.  And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
divine  truth  among  the  natives,  tnat,  at  the 
dose  of  1814,  no  less  than  300  hearers  rcgur 
larly  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Go8p«I, 
and  about  200  were  constantly  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  different  sdiools. 

But  the  success  of  Christianity  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  priests,  and  of  those  chiefs 
who  adAiered  to  idolatzy,  and  a  persecution 
broke  out  against  the  native  Christians.  One 
young  man  was  shot  at  and  wounded ;  another 
was  seized  while  in  a  retired  ^t  for  devotioi^ 
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carried  off,  and  sacrificed  to  fheir  ^ods  I  The 
chiefs  of  several  districts  on  Tahiti  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  the  Chris- 
tians ;  on  hearing  of  which,  they  fled  to  Eimeo. 
Bat,  on  being  invited  by  the  rebel  chiefis  to 
return  to  Eimeo,  Pomare  and  his  people  ao- 
companied  them,  and  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  Bat,  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
king  and  his  people  were  at  worship,  they 
were  attacked,  and  an  obstinate  engagement 
followed,  in  which  the  king  was  victorioos, 
and  the  pagan  party  completely  rented.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory,  according  to  their  former 
customs,  to  take  vengeance  on  theur  enemies, 
but  said,  "  It  is  enough." 

At  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  king  directed 
a  number  of  his  people  to  proceed  to  the  tem- 
ple in  which  Oro,  the  gp-eat  national  idol,  was 
deposited,  an<f  to  destroy  the  temple,  altar, 
idols,  and  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Pomare  and  the 
chiefs  invited  the  Christians  to  assemble,  and 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  protection  he  had 
afforded  them.  On  this  occasion,  they  were 
joined  by  many  who  had,  till  then,  been  zeal- 
ous wor&ipers  of  idols,  but  who  now  desired 
to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  the  true  God. 

The  party  sent  by  the  king  to  destroy  the 
god  Oro  proceeded  to  the  temple  at  Tautira, 
and,  having  brought  out  the  iaol,  stripped  it 
of  its  BSLCrea  covermgs  and  highly  valued  orna- 
ments, and  threw  it  contemptuously  on  the 
ground.  The  altars  were  then  broken  down, 
the  temples  demolished,  and  the  sacred  houses 
of  the  gods,  with  all  their  appendages,  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  The  temples,  altars,  and 
idols,  all  arouud  Tahiti,  were  soon  after  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way. 

Pomare  was  now  by  nniversal  consent  re- 
stored to  his^  government,  and  to  supreme  au- 
thority in  his  dominions.  His  clemency,  on 
this  occasion,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  vanquished,  who  concluded  that 
it  must  be  the  new  religion  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  change,  and  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  embrace  it 
themselves.  "The  family  and  district  tem- 
ples, and  altars,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
national,  were  demolished, — the  idols  destroyed 
by  the  very  individuals  who  had  but  recently 
been  so  zealous  for  their  preservation,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  there  was  not  one  professed  idol- 
ater remaining."  The  people  were  earnest  in 
inviting  the  missionaries  to  come  and  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Schools  were  established,  and  places  for 
public  worship  erected,  the  Sabbath  was  ol> 
served,  divine  service  performed,  and  infant 
murder,  with  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry, 
were  discontinued. 

As  soon  Rs  possible  after  the  battle,  tidings 
of  the  rcsuH  were  conveyed  to  Eimeo.  The 
missionaries  were  almost  overcome  with  joy, 
when  they  learned  that  the  Christians  were 


safe,  and  hastened  to  render  thanks  to  6odt 
with  feelings  whidi  it  woold  be  impoflBible  to 
describe.  <<  In  that  one  year  they  reaped  the 
harvest  of  sixteen  laborious  seed-times,  sixteen 
dreary  and  anxious  winters,  and  sixteoi  unpro- 
duotive  summers."  A  missionary  from  Eimeo 
was  soon  despatched  to  Tahiti.  On  hit  arri- 
val, he  found  the  people  so  anxious  to  hear 
about  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  would  oftea 
spend  the  whole  night  in  conversation  and 
inquiry  on  subjects  connected  with  rdigioo. 
The  schools  everywhere  greatly  increased,  and 
hundreds  who  fatad  been  among  the  earliest 
scholars,  were  now  engaged  in  imparting  to 
others  the  knowledge  they  had  received. 
"  Aged  priests  and  warriore,  with  their  spel- 
ling-books in  their  hands,  might  be  seeo  sit- 
ting on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side, 
perhaps,  of  some  smiling  litUe  boy  or  girl, 
by  whom  they  were  now  taught  the  use  of  let^ 
ters.  Others  might  be  often  seen  employed  in 
pulling  down  the  houses  of  their  idols,  and 
erecting  temples  for  the  worship  of  the  Priooe 
of  Peace,  working  in  companionship  and  ha^ 
mony  with  those  whom  they  had  so  receotlj 
met  on  the  field  of  battle." 

In  1816,  Pomare  sent  meet  of  his  family 
idols  to  the  missionaries,  to  be  either  bunt  or 
sett  to  Epgland,  "  that  the  people  might  know 
Tahiti's  foolish  gods."  llie  idols  were  accord- 
in|fly  sent  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the 
Missionary  Museum.  In  February  of  the  fol> 
lowing  year,  the  mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  at  Tahiti  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  change  that 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Ellis  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  a  printing-press  and  types, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Mis- 
sionarySociet^  had  learned  the  art  of  print* 
ing.  The  curiosity  of  the  natives  to  see  the 
printing-press  brought  persons  from  diflforent 
parts  of  the  island,  and  also  from  Tahiti,  io 
look  at  this  **  wonderful  machine."  Hnndredi 
who  had  learned  to  read  were  still  destitute  o( 
a  book.  8ome  had  written  cat  the  whole 
spelling  book  on  sheets  of  writing  paper, 
while  others  had  written  the  alphabet  on  pieces 
of  cloth  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Po- 
mare manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the  press, 
and  rendered  much  assistance  in  the  erectioo 
of  the  building  for  its  accommodation.  He 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  setting  the  types 
for  the  first  alphabet,  and  of  making  the  im- 
pression of  the  first  sheet  that  issued  from  the 
press,  which  ^ave  him  great  satisfiiction. 

The  curiosity  of  the  natives,  excited  by  the 
establishment  of  the  printing-pres?,  was  not 
easily  satisfied.  Pomare  visited  the  printing- 
oflBce  almost  every  day ;  the  chieft  requested 
to  be  admitted  inside,  and  the  windows,  doois, 
and  every  crevice  through  which  they  coold 
peep,  were  filled  with  people  exclaiming,  "Ber- 
itanie  I  fenua  paari ;'  **  0,  Britain,  land  of 
skill,"  (or  knowledge.)  Multitudes  from  every 
district  in  Eimeo,  and  maz^  from  other  Jslaodii 
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csune  to  procnre  books  ftod  to  see  tbe  mnchine 
which  performed  8Dch  woDdera.  For  seyeral 
weeks  before  the  first  portion  of  Scripture  was 
flmshed,  the  district  of  Aftureaito,  in  which  the 
printing-office  was  sitoated,  resembled  a  public 
fair.  The  beach  was  lined  with  canoes,  the 
booses  of  the  inhabitants  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  temnoranr  encampments  were 
everywhere  erected.  The  printing-office  was 
visited  by  sach  nnmbers  of  the  strangers,  that 
they  often  climbed  npon  each  other's  backs,  or 
on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  darken 
the  room.  So  anxious  were  the  people  to  ob- 
tain books,  that  they  were  constantjv  coming 
from  other  islands,  and  many  waited  five  or  six 
weeks  rather  than  retora  without  them.  Most 
of  those  who  received  the  books  made  them 
their  constant  companions,  and  read  them  care- 
fnlly  and  regularly,  so  that  they  became  to 
them  the  source  of  their  highest  enjoyment. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Georgian  Islands  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  missionaries  proposed  to  the  king, 
and  to  several  of  the  leading  chiefs,  the  ^lan 
of  forming  an  auxiliary  missionary  society, 
which  was  at  once  approved  by  them,  and  the 
Idth  of  May,  1818,  which  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was 
i^pointed  for  its  organization.  At  sunrise, 
the  missionaries  attended  a  meeting  for  praver 
in  the  English  language.  The  natives,  also, 
held  one  among  themselves  at  the  same  hour. 
In  the  forenoon  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
English  by  one  of  the  missionaries;  in  the 
afternoon  the  services  were  entirely  in  the  na- 
tive language.  Long  before  the  4|)pointed 
hour,  the  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  a  beautiful  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  the 'chapel.  Chairs  were  pro- 
vided for  the  king  and  chiefe,  and  a  raised 
stand,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  for  Mr. 
Nott  llie  services  commenced  with  singing 
and  prayer ;  after  which  Mr.  Nott  delivered  a 
short  and  appropriate  discourse  from  Acts  8 : 
30,  31.  At  uie  conclusion,  Pomare  rose  and 
addressed  the  multitude^  referring  to  their  foi^ 
mer  habits,  and  to  the  wonderful  change  which 
the  Gospel  ha4  produced  in  their  •  condition, 
and  showing  their  obligation  to  extend  the 
same  blessing  to  others  still  in  heathenish 
darkness.  He  concluded  b^  proposing  the 
formation  of  a  Tahitian  Missionary  Society,  to 
aid  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  requested  those 
who  approved  the  object  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands.  Two  or  three  thousand  hands  were 
instantiy  raised.  The  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, previously  prepared  by  the  missionaries, 
was  then  read ;  a  treasurer  and  secretaries  were 
chosen,  and  the  people  retired  to  their  dwell- 
ings with  excitea  and  happy  feelings. 

In  1817,  the  mission  had  been  reinforced 
with  seven  missionaries  and  their  wives ;  and 
early  in  1818  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Dariingf  removed  to  Tahiti,  and  commenced 
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thetr  labora  near  the  place  teom  which  the 
missionaries  had  been  obliged  to  fly  in  1809. 
New  stations  were  also  commenced  in  three 
other  districts  on  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

Pomafe  had  for  a  long  time  been  engaged 
in  preparing  materials  and  erecting  at  Papaoa, 
on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  a  chapel  712  feet  in 
length  and  54  feet  in  width.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  36  massive  pillars  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  and  the  sides  by  280  smaller  ones. 
The  walls  were  composed  of  boards  fixed  per- 
pendicularly in  square  sleepers,  and  were  either 
smootiied  with  a  plane  or  polished  by  rubbinar 
with  coral  and  sand.  The  building  contained 
133  windows  and  29  doors.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  long  gross,  and  the  area  was 
filled  with  plain  but  substantial  benches. 
The  rafters  were  bound  with  braided  cord, 
colored  in  native  dyes,  or  covered  with  white 
matting,  the  ends  of  which  hung'down  several 
feet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rafter,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  broad  fringe.  The  chapel  con- 
tained three  pulpits,  260  feet  apart,  bu^ with- 
out any  partition  between.  It  was  called  the 
Boyal  Mission  Chapel,  and  was  first  opened  for 
divine  service  on  the  11th  of  May,  1819.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  the  same  time  in  each 
pulpit,  to  an  audience  of  more  than  2,000 
nearers.  The  encampment  of  the  multitude 
extended  along  the  beach  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel  to  the  distance  of  four  miles.  A  long 
aisle  extended  from  one  end  of  the  chapel  to 
the  other,  crossed  in  an  oblique  direction  by  a 
stream  of  water  five  or  six  feet  wide.  The 
plan  of  so  large  a  place  of  worship  originated 
entirelv  with  the  King,  and  the  chapel  was 
erected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  When  Pomare 
was  asked  why  he  built  so  large  a  house,  he 
inquired  '*  whether  Solomon  was  not  a  good 
king,  and  whether  he  did  not  build  a  house  for 
Jehovah  superior  to  every  edifice  in  J  odea  or 
in  the  surrounding  countries." 

The  first  baptism  at  the  islands  took  plaoo 
in  1819,  and  the  king  was  the  first  subjectp 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sabbath,  the 
6th  of  June,  in  the  new  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  4,000  or  6,000  people.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Henrv,  two 
missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the  Duff  more 
than  22  years  before.  This  public  profession ' 
of  religion  by  Pomare  was  followed  by  the 
baptism  of  many  of  ^e  converts. 

As  the  people  had  now  embraced  Christiaiv- 
itpr,  they  were  desirous  that  their  civil  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  missionaries,  at.  the  re^nest  of  Pomare^ 
assisted  him  and  his  chiefs  in  framing  a  code 
of  laws.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1819,  when  a 
large  number  of  people  from  Tahiti  and  Eimeo 
were  assembled  at  the  anniversary  of  the  mie* 
sionarv  society ;  after  the  meeting  had  been 
opened  with  prayer,  the  king  r^  and  ex- 
plained the  laws,  and  afterwards  asked  the 
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chiefe  if  they  assented  to  theoL  They  replied, 
'*.  We  heartily  agree  to  them/'  Then  adoi^s- 
ing  the  people,  the  king  desired  them,  if  they 
approved  of  the  laws,  to  signify  it  by  holding 
up  their  right  hands.  Thoosands  of  aAns  were 
immediately  raised.  The  meeting  was  then 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  laws 
were  subsequently  printed  on  a  large  ^eet  of 
paper,  and  sent  to  every  chief  and  ma^trate 
throughout  the  islands,  and  posted  up  m  most 
of  the  public  places.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  laws,  two  or  three  slight  insurrec- 
tions occurred,  but  thev  were  easily  quelled ; 
and  their  authority  firmly  established. 

In  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  Chris- 
tian churches  were  formed  early  in  1820,  whidi, 
though  small  at  firsts  gradually  incroBued  in 
numbers. 

An  interesting  change  had  now  taken  pl^^e 
in  the  Georgian  Island,  and  the  efiects  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  The  appearance  of  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Burder's  Point,  in  Tahiti,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  visited  it  in 
April,  1821  :  '*  Newly  planted  gardens  and 
enclosures  appeared  in  every  direction ;  several 
good  houses  were  finished ;  some  were  plaster- 
ed and  thatched,  while  only  the  frames  of  others 
were  completed.  A  school-hoose  and  chapel 
had  been  erected.  The  latter  was  neatly 
finished  with  a  gallery,  the  first  built  in  the 
South  Sea  Island.  The  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath  consisted  of  about  five  hundred,  who 
were  generally  attentive.  Here,  as  in  other 
stations,  the  singing  forms  an  interesting  part 
of  the  worship.  The  female  voices  are  usually 
dear  and  distinct,  but  those  of  the  men  rather 
inclined  to  harshness.'' 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  Georgian  Islands,  a  striking  change  took 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  natives.  The  femiUes, 
who  had  until  this  time  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  cruelty,  and  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
the  most  menial  offices,  now  began  to  assume 
their  proper  station  in  society. 

When  the  missionaries  first  went  there,  they 
were  annoyed  with  the  thievish  propensities  of 
the  natives ;  but,  after  this  change,  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  had  resided  at  Eimeo  more  than  a  year, 
remarked:  "Although  we  had  no  lock,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  bolt,  on  our  door,  and  though 
sometimes  the  door  was  left  open  all  night,  yet 
<we  do  not  know  that  a  single  article  was  stolen 
£rom  us  by  the  natives,  during  the  eighteen 
months  we  resided  among  them." 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  so 
jnarked  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers of  vessels,  which  visited  the  islands.  A 
diip  arrived  at  Tahiti  on  Friday.  It  was  soon 
thronged  with  natives,  who  offered  fowls,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  for  sale.  On  the  following  day 
the  trmc  was  continued,  but  on  the^third,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  on  board,  no  individual 
came  near  the  ship.  The  reason  afterward 
assigned  was,  that  it  was  the  Sabbath.    On 


Monday  the  interoourse  was  resumed  agaii,  n 
briskly  as  before. 

In  1821,  two  kymen  were  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  useful  arts ; 
and  they  learned  to  manufactore  cotton  cbth, 
and  to  make  latibes,  looms,  and  spinniag- 
wheels. 

While  these  thin^  were  taking  place  at 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  similar  events  were  occa^ 
ring  at  Tabuaemanu,  another  of  the  Georgiao 
Islands.  Having  heiird  that  the  people  of  the 
Huahine  had  destroyed  their  idols,  they  re- 
solved to  do  the  same.  In  1 818,  Mr.  I)avie, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  beiog  driven  oat 
of  his  course,  spent  nine  weeks  on  TabnaemaDa, 
instructiog  the  natives,  and  when  he  left  them, 
appointed  two  of  the  best  informed  to  teack 
tlie  rest  In  1819,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants, 
with  their  chie(  removed  to  Huahine,  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction.  The  next  year 
they  returned  to  their  own  island. 

Mr.  Bar£f  visited  this  island  in  1822,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  living  together  in  great 
harmony,  and  diligently  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove in  knowledge.  Those  who  had  been 
received,  while  at  Huahine,  as  candidates  for 
bf^tism,  continued  to  act  consistently  with 
their  profession,  and  frequently  met  t<^tber 
to  exhort  each  other  to  love  and  good  works. 
During  his  stay  at  Tabuaemanu,  Mr.  Baiff 
baptized  fifty-four  adults,  and  thirty  diildreo. 
Two  native  teachers  firom  the  church  at  Hna- 
hine  were  appointed  to  labor  among  them,  and 
on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Barff  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  their  io* 
struction>  in  1823,  a  church  of  thirty-one 
members  was  formed  at  this  station,  to  which 
thirty-five  more  were  added  in  1825).  lu  1833, 
Mr.  Barff  found  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  settlement  greatly  improved  by  the  ereo- 
tion  of  houses  built  after  t^e  European  man- 
ner, with  neat  and  well  cultivated  gardeoa 
The  judicious  Ubors  of  the  native  teadien 
had  been  followed  with  the  divine  blessiQif, 
and  order,  harmony,  and  industry  prevailed.  A 
new  chapel  had  also  been  built,  and  dedicated 
to  *the  worship  of  God.  In  1836,  the  church 
had  increased  to  ninety  members,  and  there 
were  in  the  school  seventy-six  children.  All 
the  adults  were  under  instruction,  and  most  of 
them  had  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  missioo 
in  the  Georgian  Islands  experienced  a  heavy 
bereavement  in  the  decease  of  the  king  Pomare 
IL  He  was  the  first  convert,  and  proved  a 
steady  friend  of  the  missionaries ;  faut  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  contracted  a  fondness 
for  spirituous  liquors,  which  proved  a  snare  to 
him.  On  his  death-bed,  being  reminded  of 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  sins,  and  di- 
rected to  Jesus  Christ,  he  replied,  **  Jesos  Christ 
alone,"  and  shortly  after  expired.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Pomare  HI.,  only  foor 
years  old,  who  was  crowned  with  Christian  cere- 
monies.   He  lived,  however,  but  about  a  year 
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•ad  a  half,  and  was  sacoeeded  by  a  daaghter  of 
his  father,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
foang  chief  Tahaa,  to  whom  her  father  had 
given  his  own  name. 

In  March  1824,  the  Soath  Sea  Academy 
was  establidied  at  Eimeoy  by  the  Deputation 
from  the  Missionary  Society,  the  primary  do- 
sign  of  which  was  to  famish  a  snitable  edaca- 
tion  to  the  children  of  the  missionaries.  Nsr 
tire  children  also  of  piety  and  talent  had 
access  to  its  advantagesy  and  it  was  intended 
as  preparatory  to  a  seminary  for  training  native 
pastors. 

In  1829,  nineteen  years  after  the  natives  be- 
came Christians,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stewart  visited 
the  Georgian  Islands,  as  chaplain  of  the  United 
States'  fiigate  Vtncennes.  After  ^ving  an 
acooant  of  the  schools,  and  the  public  eervioes 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  adds,  **  A  single  glance 
aroand  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  observer  of  the  success  and  benefit 
of  missions  to  the  heathen ;  for  it  could  not 
be  made  without  meeting  the  plainest  demon- 
stration, that  such  can  be  rescued  firom  all  the 
rudeness  and  wildness  of  their  original  condi- 
tion, can  be  brought  to  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  modesty  in  their  personal  appearance,  can 
be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  for  many,  be- 
sides the  intellieent  and  ftimiliar  use  of  tiie 
Scriptures  and  their  hymn-book,  took  notes  in 
pencil  of  the  sermon  delivered ;  in  a  word,  can 
DO  transformed  into  all  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  vouchsafes  to  man.*^ 

In  1835,  there  was  an  awakening,  and  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries  were  thronged  with 
^ose  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Uie  way 
of  life.  Some  of  these  were  wild  men  and 
women  from  the  mountains ;  bat  among  those 
who  desired  admission  to  the  church  were  the 
oneen,  her  husband,  and  her  mother.  In  Dec. 
of  this  year,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
was  completed,  and  Mr.  Nott  went  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  printing,  as  well  as  to 
recover  his  health.  In  1836,  there  were,  in 
Tahiti,  nearly  two  thousand  natives  in  church 
fellowship;  two- thirds  of  the  people  could 
read ;  a  great  number  of  them  had  learned  to 
write ;  and  the  schools  and  chapels  were  wdl 
attended. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1836  to  introduce 
Catholic  priests  into  the  Qeorgian  Islands,  but 
the  q;ueen  refused  them  permission  to  remain, 
and  ordered  them  to  depart  in  the  same  vessel 
in  which  tiiey  came.  But  Mr.  Moerenhaut, 
the  American  consul,  received  them,  and 
placed  them  in  a  house  where  they  locked 
themselves  in.  The  officers  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, lifted  ofi"  the  roof,  and  took  them  out  by 
force,  and  put  them  on  board  the  ship.  In 
1837,  a  second  attempt  was  made  bv  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Cant. 
Williams,  who  undertook  to  force  two  Catho- 
lic priests  upon  the  queen,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  American  consul.  Because  she 
would  not  receive  them,  he  demanded  92,000 


damages,  and  threatened  to  send  a  man-of-war 
to  enforce  the  demand.  The  queen  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Van  Buren,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moerenhaut,  and  the  presi- 
dent promptly  removed  him,  and  appointed 
Samuel  R.  Bladcley  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Moerenhaut,  however,  was  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
French  Consulate.  The  French  frigate,  Ve- 
nus, was  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  South 
American  station  to  punish  the  insults  offered  at 
Tahiti  to  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  The  captain,  on  his  arrival,  ordered 
the  queen  to  send  on  board  his  frigate 
92,000 ;  to  write  to  the  king  of  France  an 
humble  letter  of  apology ;  and  to  permit  all 
French  subjects  to  reside  on  the  island,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  The  deck  of  the  frigate 
having  been  cleared  for  action,  these  requisi- 
tions, as  well  as  some  others,  were  enforced  by 
threats  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  money  to  meet  this  unexpected  demand. 

Captain  Harvey,  master  of  a  whaling  vessel 
who  visited  Tahiti,  in  May,  1839,  gives  the 
following  testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  mis- 
sionary labor  on  the  island  : — **  This  is  the 
most  civilized  place  that  I  have  been  at  in  the 
South  Seas ;  it  is  governed  by  a  queen,  daugh- 
ter of  old  Fomare,  a  dignified  young  lady, 
about  25  years  of  i^e.  They  have  a  good 
code  of  laws ;  no  spirits  whatever  are  allowed 
to  be  landed  on  the  island  ;  therefore  the  sail- 
ors have  no  chance  of  getting  drunk,  and  are 
all  in  an  orderly  state,  and  work  goes  on  pro- 
perly. It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  sights 
the  eye  can  witness  on  a  Sunday  in  their 
churcn,  which  holds  about  5,000,  to  see  the 
queen  near  the  pulpit,  and  all  her  subjects 
around  her  decently  appareled,  and  in  seem- 
ingly pure  devotion,  t  really  never  felt  such 
a  conviction  of  the  great  benefit  of  missionary 
labors  before.  The  attire  of  the  women  is  as 
near  the  Englbh  as  they  can  copy." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  these  islands, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, which  has  been  the  means  of  opening 
the  floodgates  of  iniquity,  and  of  embarrassing 
and  finally  breaking  up  the  mission.  This 
measure  appears  to  have  been  bpught  about, 
through  the  combined  influence*  of  rumsellers 
and  Catholic  priests.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
for  1843,  that  the  French  and  Ajnerican  Con- 
suls had  determined  to  break  through  all  re- 
strictions ;  and  in  spite  of  law,  they  had  openly 
forced  the  sale  of  spirits.  *'  I  have  seen  more 
drunkenness,"  says  a  missionary,  **  at  Eimeo, 
the  last  six  months,  than  in  seven  years  before.** 
The  first  French  outrage  was  committed,  as 
already  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's 
refusing  to  permit  two  Catholic  priests  to  re- 
main on  the  island,  in  the  exercise  of  her  un- 
doubted right  of  sovereignty.  This  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1838.  In  April,  '39,  the  Arumise,  another 
French  frigate,  put  into  Papeete  for  repairs ; 
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and  afler  receiving  the  aid  of  tbe  natives,  and 
tho  kind  hospitality  of  the  government,  for 
three  months,  these  acts  of  kindness  were  re- 
paid by  obliging  the  queen  to  abrogate  tbe 
law  excluding  Papists  from  settling  on  the 
island,  under  threat  of  overturning  her  govern- 
ment In  May,  1842,  Tahiti  was  visited  by 
the  French  ship  of  war,  L'Aube,  under  the 
command  of  Qapt  Dubuset,  who  compelled  the 
queen  to  disband  her  police  force,  because  the 
commander  of  a  French  whaler  had  been  put 
in  confinement  for  drunkenness  and  riot.  On 
the  first  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  the 
French  ship  of  war,  Reine  Blanche,  of  60  guns, 
Admiral  A.  Dupetit  Thouars,  arrived  at  Pa- 
peete, with  professions  of  peace.  After  a  few 
days,  the  queen,  who  was  at  Eimeo,  dailv  ex- 1 
pecting  confinement,  with  the  principal  chiefs, 
were  invited  to  come  to  Papeete,  that  the  Ad- 
miral might  pay  his  respects  to  them.  The 
principal  chiefs  came  ana  dined  on  board,  on 
the  8tn,  it  being  understood  that  a  meeting  or 
conference  was  to  be  held  the  next  day.  The 
Bame  evening,  the  British  vice-consul  and  the 
American  consul  were  notified  of  probable 
hostilities.  During  the  night,  a  secret  meeting 
was  held  between  Qie  French  and  four  princi- 
pal chiefs,  at  which  the  latter  were  induced  to 
sign  a  document,  addressed  to  the  Admiral, 
soliciting  the  protection  of  the  French,  osten- 
sibly leaving  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  stipulat- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  missionaries ;  but  leaving 
all  affairs  concerning  foreign  governments, 
foreign  residents,  port  regulations,  &c.,  with 
officers  appointed  by  the  French  government ; 
thus,  in  r^ity,  nullifying  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  English  missionaries.  The  Admi- 
ral demanded  the  queen's  signature  to  this 
surrender  of  her  sovereignty,  or  a  fine  of 
910,000  for  alleged  injuries )  and  if  she  did  not 
comply  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  demands- 
in  24  hours,  he  threatened  to  pl&nt  the  French 
flag  and  capture  the  island.  The  queen  signed 
the  document  just  one  hour  before  the  firing 
was  to  have  commenced.  A  supreme  councu 
of  three  Frenchmen  was  appointed,  from  whom 
there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  king  of  France ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  threatening 
with  banishment  from  the  island,  any  person 
who  should,  by  word  or  deed,  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  French  government.  Un- 
der such  laws,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  would 
be,  at  any  time,  to  find  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  missionaries.  This  gross  outrage  call^ 
forth  protests  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  appeals  were  made  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  to  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1843,  Tahiti  was 
visited  by  the  British  frigate  TcdhU,  Sir  Tho- 


mas Thompson,  Captain,  by  whom  a  meeting 
was  convened  of  the  queen  and  principal  chie&, 
at  which  the  French  and  American  Conails 
were  present,  to  confer  upon  the  dianges  that 
had  taken  place.  Bv  request  of  the  queen,  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer.  A  letter 
was  read  from  uie  British  Admiral,  expressing 
the  sympathies  of  the  Queen  of  England  to- 
ward Queen  Pomare ;  and,  in  answer  to  inqni* 
ries,  the  principal  chiefis  of  each  district  declared 
that  Queen  Pomare  was  their  only  sovereign ; 
that  they  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  nations,  but  that,  if  she  required  aid  of  any 
nation,  it  was  her  intention  to  seek  it  of  Great 
Britain.  And  even  the  chie&  who  signed  the 
request  for  French  protection  declc^  that 
they  did  not  desire  the  aid  of  the  French,  but 
that  they  signed  the  request  because  they  were 
teased  to  do  so. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  following,  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  paid  a  second  visit  to  Papeete, 
with  three  men  of  war,  and  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  emblem  of  the  queen's  sove- 
reigntv  from  the  national  colors,  which  she  re- 
solutely refused  to  do ;  whereupon  the  gallani 
Admiral  declared  that  she  had  ceased  to  reign, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  the  French.  The  cjueen  issued  her 
proclamation,  ordering  her  subjects  to  offer  no 
resistance.  The  British  Consul  struck  his  fla^> 
and  protested  against  these  proceedings.  The 
French  government  refusea  to  sanction  this 
act ;  but  Uie  French  Protectorate  still  remained, 
to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  that  nation.  The 
French  authorities,  allying  themselves  with  the 
most  unprincipled  portion  of  the  chiefe,  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws,  pa^ 
porting  to  come  from  a  native  legislative  body, 
to  suit  their  own  nefarious  designs,  and  sub- 
versive even  of  the  original  conditions  of  theii 
own  proposing. 

These  events  were  followed  by  continued  acti 
of  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  French; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  commands  of  the 
(^ueen,  led  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nar 
tives ;  and  the  fairer  portions  of  the  ishind 
were  desolated  by  the  French. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  Queen  Pomare  took 
refuge  from  the  insults  and  hostility  of  the 
French  on  board  a  British  vessel,  where  she 
remained  six  months,  and  afterwards  sailed  io 
the  Carysfoot  to  Raiatea.  On  the  2d  ot 
May,  Itev.  Henry  Nott,  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  first  landed  at  Tahiti,  in  1796,  was  called 
to  hia  rest,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  Ecv. 
T.  S.  McKean  was  accidentally  shot  by  one  of 
the  native  soldiers.  A  number  of  stations 
were  at  this  time  broken  up,  and  others  re- 
duced very  low,  and  several  of  the  missioD- 
aries  returned  to  England. 

The  French  continued  to  exercise  full  sove- 
reignty,  till  January,  1845,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  instructions  from  government,  this 
I  claim  was  nominally  abandoned,  bat  one  of 
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the  most  comipt  and  unprincipled  of  the 
chiefs  was  named  ^  Begent,"  and  affairs  were 
carried  on  in  the  queen's  name,  though  really 
by  the  French ;  and  many  arbitrary  regula- 
tions were  introdncedi  among  which  was  one, 
changing  the  Sabbath  from  Sunday  to  Mon- 
day ;  and  another  prohibiting  the  missionaries 
to  travel  in  the  island  without  a  passport 

In  1845,  the  French  attempted  to  introduce 
the  protectorate  at  the  Society  Islandsi  where 
they  met  with  a  decided  resistance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  blockaded  some  of  the 
ports.  But  subsequently  the  independence  of 
these  islands  was  guaranteed  by  the  French 
and  English  governments ;  yet  the  latter,  to 
the  surprise  and  grief  of  good  men,  acknowl- 
edge the  protectorate  of  the  French  in  the 
Georgian  Inlands. 

In  1846,  in  revenge  for  an  attack  by  the 
natives  on  Papeete,  Crovemor  Bruat  drove 
them  into  the  mountains,  and  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  civilization  and  fertility  in  the 
country  below.  Every  house  was  leveled,  and 
every  tree  cut  down  and  burnt.  And  while 
the  better  portion  of  the  natives  were  thus 
hewed  down,  those  who  submitted  to  French 
rule  were  seduced  into  the  vices  of  the  invad- 
ers, and  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  pre- 
vailed in  their  most  loathsome  forms. 

In  December,  1846,  the  patriot  forces  of 
Tahiti,  seeing  no  possibility  of  successful  re- 
sistance, surrendered  to  the  French ;  the  queen 
returned,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  mission.  In  1849  the  new  French 
eovemor  under  the  Bepublic  arrived,  and  at 
first  he  appeared  friendly  to  the  missionaries, 
but  afterwards  he  employed  his  authority  and 
influeniie  to  prevent  tne  natives  repairing  their 
houses  of  worship,  or  making  contributions 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  one 
district,  where  there  were  two  Catholic  priests, 
they  were  entirely  excluded,  lest  there  should 
be  controversy  about  religion  !  But  amid  all 
these  troubles  the  Tahitian  churches  received 
numerous  accessions,  and  exhibited  progressive 
improvements  in  Christian  character;  109 
members  were  added  to  the  church  at  Panaoa, 
in  six  months,  and  134  at  Papeete ;  and  the 
aueen  has  maintained  her  Christian  character 
throughout,  in  these  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  be  subjected 
to  the  harrassing  interference  of  the  French 
authorities,  while  an  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  latter  upon  Ihe  natives,  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  good  morals  and  social  order.  At 
length,  in  1852,  a  law  was  enacted,  removing 
the  choice  of  pastors  from  the  members  of  the 
churches  to  the  principal  chiefs.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were 
likewise  denied  the  privile^  allowed  by  others 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  m  their  own  houses. 
The  missionaries  regarding  this  as  a  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  every  principle  of  religious  liberty. 


retired  from  the  island,  leaving  Mr.  Howe  in 
charge  of  the  mission  property  and  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Papeete.  A  number 
of  native  pastors,  educated  at  this  seminary, 
had,  however,  previously  been  ordained,  and 
several  of  the  superannuated  missionaries  ro- 
mained  at  different  places,  where  the  churches 
had  native  pastors. 

It  will  r^ily  be  perceived  that  the  state  of 
confusion  into  which  this  group  of  islands  hum 
been  thrown  by  these  outrages  and  oppressive 
proceedings  must  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
missionary  work.  It  has  certainly  been  the 
means  of  the  dissolution  of  morals,  the  destruc- 
tion of  good  order,  and  of  strengthening  every 
evil  influence.  And  yet  the  work  of  God  has 
not  been  destroyed.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  state  of  the  churches  before  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  mission  : — 
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The  returns  in  regard  to  schools  and  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  are  very  incomplete. 
The  number  of  communicants  is  probably  be- 
low the  fact,  the  churches  havin?  been  much 
scattered  during  these  trials.  At  Bunaauia, 
there  was  an  extensive  awakening  in  1850, 
which  was  much  accelerated  by  Mr.  Darling's 
farewell  sermon,  on  his  departure  for  England, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
church  of  about  80.  An  institution  for  rais- 
ing up  a  native  ministry  has  been  maintained 
for  many  years  at  Papeete,  which  promises  to 
supply  native  pastors  for  these  churches.  Five 
of  them  were  odled  to  the  pastoral  office  in 
1851,  and  8  more  were  in  the  institution, 
nukking  good  progress  in  their  studies. 

SoctOy  Zi&xmis.— When  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  flee  from  Tahiti  in  1808,  thev  spent 
some  time  at  HuaJhine ;  and  in  1814,  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Hayward  made  a  second  visit,  and 
were  welcomed,  and  their  instructions  listened 
to  with  serious  attention.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Pomare,  while  sailing  from  Eimeo^ 
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were  driren  to  Hnahine,  vbere  they  spent 
tluree  months  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  per- 
suading the  natives  to  abandon  their  idols.   In 
June,  1818,  Messrs.  Dayies,  Williams,  Ors- 
mond  and  Ellis,  accompanied  hj  a  number  of 
the  principal  chiefs  of  Eimeo,  sailed  from  that 
island  to  Hnahine  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  mission  there.    On  lanmng,  the  misdoD- 
aries  found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  natives  had  renounced  idolatry  and,  in 
profession  at  least,  had  become  Christians. 
Infanticide,  and  some  of  the  most  degrading 
vices  had  been  discontinued.     The  peo|>le, 
however,  were  not  yet  fully  acqnaintea  with 
the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  were  only 
partially  under  the  influence  of  its  moral  re- 
straints.    The  outward  change  which   had 
taken  place  was  owing  to  the  example  and 
efforts  of  Tamatoa,  the  king  of  Raiatea,  and 
certain  other  chie&  who  had  been  with  him 
at  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.    Soon  after  his  return, 
Tamatoa  publicly  renounced  his  idols  and  de- 
clared himself  a  believer  in  Jehovah  and  Je- 
sus Christ    Several  of  the  chiefe  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  followed  his  example.   Here, 
however,  a^  in  Tahiti,  the  idolatrous  chieft  and 
inhabitants  resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
gods.    Exaspcratec)  at  the  destruction  of  Oro, 
tiieir  greatnational  idol,they determined  to  make 
war  upon  the  Christians  and  to  put  them  all  to 
death.    Having  erected  a  house,  and  enclosed 
it  wilii  the  trunks  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit 
trees,  they  resolved  to  thrust  the  Christians 
into  it,  and  bum  them  alive.    Tamatoa  sent 
freouent  overtures  of  peace,  but  the  invariable 
reply  was,  **  There  is  no  peace  for  god-burners, 
until  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Oro."    The  attack  was  made  by  the 
idolaters  in  canoes,  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Christians  were  at  prayers.    Wmie  the 
idolaters  were  landing,  the  Christians  rushed 
to  the  shore,  and  extended  their  little  army  as 
far  as  it  would  reach.    The  boldness  of  this 
movement  filled  the  assailants  with  consterna- 
tion.   Aft^  a  short  resistance,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  fled  for  their  lives,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  with   the  same  barbarous 
treatment  which  they  would  have  inflicted  had 
they  been  the  conquerors.    Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  sustained  no  injury,  they 
came  forward  and  threw  themselves  on  tiie 
mercy  of  the  victors.    As  the  prisoners  were 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  chief,  a 
heridd  who  stood  by  his  side,  shouted, "  Wel- 
come I  welcome !  yon  are  saved  by  Jesus,  and 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  merpy  which 
we  have  embraced  I"     When  the  chief  who 
bad  led  the  heathen  party  was  taken,  and  con- 
ducted, pale  and  trembling,  into  the  presence 
of  Tamatoa,  he  exclaim^,  <'Am  1  dead?" 
His  fears  were,  however,  soon  dissipated  by 
the  reply,  "  No,  brother ;  cease  to  tremble  j 
you  are  saved  by  Jesnsr    The  Christians 
soon  prepared  a  feast  for  them,  consisting  of  a 


hundred  baked  pigs,  and  a  large  quustity  of 
bread-fruit  Bat  so  orercome  were  the  prisoD- 
ers  by  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated,  that  but  few  of  them  were  aUe  to  par- 
take of  the  food.  One  of  them  rose  from  the 
table,  and  declared  his  determination  never 
again  to  worship  the  gods  who  could  not  pio- 
tect  them  in  the  homr  of  danger.  "  We  were," 
said  he,  **  four  times  the  mnnber  of  the  praying 
people,  yet  they  have  oonqaeped  m  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Jehovah  is  the  true  Gtod.  Had 
we  conquered  them,  they  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  burning  in  tlie  house  we  made  strong 
for  the  purpose.  But  instead  of  injuring  us, 
or  our  wives  or  children,  they  have  pre{Mired 
for  us  this  sumptuous  feast  Theirs  is  a  reli- 
gion of  mercy.  I  will  go  and  unite  myaelf  to 
this  people."  A  similar  feeling  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  company.  Iliat  very  night 
they  bowed  their  knees,  and  united  with  the 
Christians  in  returning  thanks  to  God  fo  the 
victory  he  had  given  them.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  Christians  and  the  heathen  joined 
their  efiorts  to  demcdish  the  gods  and  toMna, 
and  three  days  after  the  battle  every  vestige 
of  idolatry  was  destroyed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tahaa,  Borabora,  and 
Huahine  soon  followed  the  exampks  of  the  Ba- 
iateans,  demolishing  their  temi^es  and  homing 
their  gods.  A  number  of  the  due&  and  peo- 
ple of  Borabora  and  Baiatea  visited  Maiana, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  blands,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
stroy their  temples  and  idols.  The  reign  of 
idolatry  in  this  group  was  now  at  an  end.  In 
one  year  the  system  of  false  worship,  which 
had  so  long  prevailed,  was  abolished,  luhd  most 
of  the  people  adq)ted  the  eztenial  Ibnna  ol 
Christianity. 

Boon  after  the  arrival  of  the  misdonaries  ai 
Huahine,  Tamatoa,  king  of  Baiatea,  viaited 
them,  in  order  to  persaade  some  of  them  to 
remove  to  these  islands ;  and  Messrs.  Willians 
and  Threlkdd  accompanied  him  to  Baiatea. 
Immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  Gee- 
pel,  the  natives  he^  to  lay  aside  their  idle 
habits,  and  to  culUvate  the  arts  of  dvilked 
life.  They  began  the  cultavataon  of  ootton 
and  sugar-cane ;  and  in  October,  1818,  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  Tahitians  in  the 
formation  of  a  missionary  society.  The  iub- 
sionaries  soon  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  preach  tor  the  natives,  of 
whom  they  had  large  and  attentive  eongreg*- 
tions.   A  flourishing  school  vras  also  sostained. 

A  carpenter's  shop  had  been  erected,  the 
forge  was  in  daily  operation,  and  a  Iwge  place 
of  worship  was  building.  The  missionaiieB 
had  erected  dwellings  for  UiemselTeB,  the  frame- 
work of  which  was  of  wood,  wattled,  and  plas- 
tered with  lime  made  of  coral  **  It  vras  my 
determination  when  I  left  England,'' eays  Mr. 
Williams,  **  to  have  as  reepectable  a  dwelling 
as  I  could  erect,  for  the  misaionaijdoQB  not  go 
to  barbarize  himself,  but  to  oiviliae  the  hea 
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then.  He  ought  not  therefiwe  to  sink  down  to 
their  staDdftrd,  bat  to  elevate  them  to  his." 

A  house  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Williams' 
was  soon  after  built  for  Tamatoa,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  erected  for  their  own 
abode  by  any  of  the  nativee  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  A  plastered  house  was  soon  after  fin- 
ished on  the  island  of  Huahine,  in  the  district 
of  Fare.  The  success  of  the  individuals  who 
had  built  houses  encouraged  others  to  follow 
their  example,  and  the  seUlements  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  soon  began  to  assume  a  new 
aspect.  The  people  of  these  islands  were  also 
occupied  in  bniloing  chapels  for  the  worship 
of  Qod.  The  edifice  erected  for  this  purpose 
in  Baiatea  was  xnore  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  forty-two  feet  in  width.  It 
was  completed  and  opened  for  divine  service 
early  in  tne  year  1820,  when  upwards  of  2,400 
inhabitants  of  that  and  the  adjacent  islands 
assembled  within  its  walls.  By  the  ingenuity 
of  the  missionaries,  it  was  subsequently  fur- 
nished with  a  rustic  set  of  chandeliers,  the 
frames  of  which  were  of  light  wood  and  opaque 
cocoanut  shells.  The  chapel  in  Huahine,  100 
feet  lon^  and  60  wide,  was  lUso  finished  and 
opened  in  Maj  of  this  year.  The  walls  were 
plastered  within  and  without,  and  the  windows 
closed  with  sliding  shutters.  All  classes  had 
che^fuUy  united  in  the  work,  and  the  king  of 
the  island,  with  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
were  daily  employed  in  directing  the  laborers 
or  using  the  plane  and  chisel  themselves. 

The  old  chapel  was  converted  into  a  school- 
house,  and  two  other  buildings  were  afterwards 
erected,  one  for  the  boys'  school  and  the  other 
for  the  girls'.  Schools  were  also  established 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  beoune  daily  more 
and  more  perceptible.  The  same  eagerness  to 
obtain  books  was  manifested  here  as  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  delight  with  which  the  treasure  was  re- 
ceived by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  one.  And  the  same  general  improve^ 
ment  was  manifest  in  the  people  as  has  been 
described  at  the  Georgian  islands,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dress  and  habits  of  civilization. 
But  in  no  respect  was  the  change  in  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  more  apparent  than  in  their 
manner  of  spending  the  Sabbath.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  resided  at  a  distance  to 
repair  to  the  settlement  before  the  Sabbath. 
On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  parties  from  every 
direction  were  seen  approaching  the  missionary 
station,  either  by  sea  or  by  land.  The  shore 
was  lined  mih  canoes,  and  the  encampment  of 
natives  alonj^  the  beach  presented  a  scene  of 
bustling  activity.  Their  food  for  the  Sabbath 
was  all  prepared  on  Saturday,  and  carefully 
placed  in  baskets.  Their  calabashes  were  filled 
with  fresh  water,  their  fruit  was  gathered,  and 
bundles  of  the  broad  hibiscus  leaf  were  collect- 
ed to  serve  instead  of  plates.  The  dwellings 
of  the  natives  appeared  more  than  usually  neat 


and  clean,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Sabbath  were  completed.  No 
visits  were  made  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  com- 
pany entertained;  nor  was  any  fire  kindled 
except  in  case  of  sickness.  This  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  was  never  directly  enjoin- 
ed bv  the  missionaries.  It  was  no  doubt  partly 
attributable  to  the  example  of  their  teachers, 
but  with  many  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
impressions  leit  on  their  minds  by  their  former 
superstitious  system.  While  ^ey  were  hea- 
then, their  religion  consisted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  strict  observance  of  sacred  days, 
and  the  punctilious  performance  of  ceremonies. 
But  some  of  them  were  actuated  by  conscien^ 
tious  Christian  motives. 

The  private  devotions  of  the  natives  on  the 
Sabbath  were  finished  by  sunrise;  and  soon 
after  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants assembled  for  their  weekly  prayer-meeting. 
Often  600  or  800  were  present.  The  meeting 
was  generally  conductea  by  a  native,  one  per- 
hap  who  had  formerly  been  an  idolatrous 
priest  The  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  read- 
mg  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  were  followed  by 
prayers  of  the  most  appropriate  and  touching 
character.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  children  as- 
sembled in  the  Sabbath-school,  where  the^ 
remained  an  hour.  They  were  then  conducted 
to  the  chapel,  each  class  walking  in  pairs  with 
its  teacher.  A  particular  portion  of  the  cha- 
pel was  assigned  to  the  Sahbath-school  schol- 
ars, and  here  they  all  quietly  seated  themselves, 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  afternoon  they  a^ain  assembled 
in  the  schools  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
repeat  hymns  and  the  catechism.  They  were 
also  (juestioned  as  to  their  recollection  of  tiie 
mormng  sermon,  and  it  was  often  surprising 
to  see  the  readiness  with  which  they  would 
repeat  not  only  the  text,  but  the  divisions,  and 
often  the  leaaing  thoughts  of  the  discourse. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  the  afternoon  wo^ 
ship  was  held.  A  weekly  lecture  was  also  de> 
livered,  which  was  always  well  attended.  A 
sea  captain,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  says, "  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
the  whole  time  of  the  service.  The  devout 
attention  which  these  poor  people  paid  to  what 
was  going  forward,  and  the  earnestness  with 
whicn  they  listened  to  their  teacher,  would 
shame  an  English  congregation." 

A  meeting  was  held  every  week  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  wished  to  make  a  pub- 
lio  profession  of  religion ;  besides  which  tnere 
were  occasional  meetings  for  conversation.  At 
these  the  natives  inquired  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture,  and  asked  other 
questions  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  baptism  of  the  first  converts  in  the  8o- 
cietv  Islands  took  place  in  Huahine,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1819.  Manine,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  island,  was  among  tiie  number.  The  name 
of  every  individual  was  formerly  desoiptive  of 
some  event  or  qu^itf,  and  many  of  them  weft 
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sigDificant  of  something  blasphemous,  idxAar 
troos,  or  impure.  These  the  missionaries  ad- 
vised the  people  to  renoimce,  and  seJect  those 
by  which  \n  future  they  wished  to  be  caJied. 
6ci  iptural  names  were  in  general  chosen  by 
the  adults  for  themselTes  and  their  children. 
Aft  sr  the  first  baptism,  an  address,  on  the  nar 
.  ture  of  the  ordinance  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  received  it,  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
cuUted,  api)arently  with  eood  efifect.  The 
weekly  meeting  for  those  wno  desired  baptism 
was  continued,  and,  after  the  first  administra- 
tion of  this  rite,  the  number  of  those  attending 
it  was  greatly  increased.  Many,  who  had 
previously  been  indifierent  to  religion,  now 
seemed  in  earnest  to  obtain  it,  and  not  only  in 
Huahine  but  in  the  other  miissionary  stations, 
a  general  desire  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  people.  **  Often," 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  have  we  been  aroused  at  break 
of  day,  by  persons  coming  to  inquire  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved."  Many,  who  at  that 
time  were  awakened  and  professed  conversion, 
have  ever  since  given  evidence  of  being  actu- 
ated by  Christian  principle ;  but  some  having 
been  baptized,  were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied 
without  making  greater  attainments.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  for  the  missionaries  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  probation,  and  in  some 
instances  persons  have  been  candidates  more 
than  two  years. 

This  first  awakening  in  the  Society  Islands 
occurred  in  the  years  1819  and  1820.  Early 
in  May,  1820,  the  first  Christian  church  in  this 
group  was  organized  at  Huahine,  and  on  the 
.following  Sabbath  16  persons,  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  saving  chan^^,  united  for  the  first 
time  with  the  missionaries  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundreds,  who  by  their  thoughtful  and 
fierious  countenances  evinced  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  by  it  The  annua^  meetmg  of 
the  Missionary  Society  in  Huahme  was  held 
soon  after  the  formation  of  th»  church.  Hie 
subscriptions  amounted  to  between  3,000  and 
4,000  gallons  of  oil,  besides  cotton  and  other 
articles.  In  February  of  the  following  year, 
four  of  t)ie  converts,  who  had  long  been  con- 
sistent Christians,  were  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  deacons,  and  proved  valuable  assistants  to 
the  missionaries.  So  general  had  the  interest 
in  religious  things  become,  that  wherever  the 
people  were  collected,  religion  was  the  topic 
of  conversation.  The  houses  of  the  missiona- 
ries were  sometimes  thronged  at  day-break  by 
those  whose  minds  were  distressed,  and  often, 
after  thev  had  retired  to  rest,  some  would 
come  to  their  doors  and  beg  for  instruction. 
A  great  change  had  taken  pmce  in  these  onoe 
degraded  islanders.  The  aged  and  the  sick, 
who  had  formerly  been  treated  with  the  greatp 
est  neglect  and  cruelty,  were  now  nursed  with 
care  by  their  relatives  and  children.  '  In  some 
of  the  islands,  benevolent  societies  were  formed 
jtmong  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  building 


hoDSQs  for  the  poor,  and  flBvplviBg  witli  food 
and  clothing  the  sick  who  had  no  friends  to 
take  care  of  them.  Besides  this,  they  were 
visited  by  persons  who  read  the  ScriptoresaAd 
prayed  with  them,  so  that  thdr  last  days  wen 
cheered  by  the  precious  oonsolatioas  of  tbe 
Gospel  Parentat  restraint  and  discipline  be- 
gan also  to  receive  attentioo.  The  mothers 
endeavored  to  infloenoe  their  chiidrtm  and  gun 
their  afiection  by  kindness.  The  fiUhers  some- 
times resorted  to  harsher  measores. 

But  there  were  some  J[oang  men  who  did 
not  relish  the  restraints  which  Christiaoity  had 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  they  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  missionaries  and 
overturn  the  government  Thev  wera,  how- 
ever,  detected,  and  the  chiefe  held  a  meeting 
and  determined  to  pat  the  ringleaders  to 
death.  But  the  missionaries  interoeded  tot 
theur  lives,  and,  after  a  whole  day's  disensBioD, 
the  chiefs  yielded.  In  the  course  of  coDven^ 
tion,  the  chiefs  inquired  what  the  English 
people  would  do  in  such  circumstanoes,  and 
were  informed  that  in  England  there  were  es- 
tablished laws,  by  which  all  offenders  were 
tried  t>efore  judges  appointed  for  the  parpoee. 
They  then  wished  to  know  what  judges  and 
laws  were,  and  when  the  subject  was  explained 
to  Uiem,  they  said,  "  Why  cannot  we  have  the 
same  ¥ "  A  temporary  jod||e  was  then  ap- 
pointed, by  whom  the  criminab  were  tried, 
and  the  ringleaders  sentenced  to  four  years 
banishment  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

A  code  of  lavro  was  soon  after  prepared  by 
the  missionaries,  and  recognized  by  the  chieo 
and  people  of  Raiatea.  It  was  jyublidy  pro- 
claimed in  May,  1820.  At  a  national  assem- 
bly, held  in  Huahine  in  May,  1821,  a  oode  of 
laws  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Baiatea  was 
promulgated  in  that  island  also,  under  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  the  governor,  and  the 
chie&.  These  laws  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people ;  but  tiiere  were  a  number  of 
dissolute  yonne  men,  who  did  not  rdish  the 
restraints  whi(m  these  lam  imposed  on  thek 
appetites  and  passions.  The  practice  of  tat- 
tooing, oiwaccount  of  its  oonnection  with  idol- 
atry and  with  certain  vices,  had  been  prohib- 
ited. It  was  discovered  that  46  young  men 
had  been  marking  themselves,  not  from  any 
desire  to  ornament  their  persons,  but  fVom  im- 
patience of  the  restraint  of  law.  They  were 
publicly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  build  a  certain 
quantity  of  stone  work,  as  a  punishment  A 
aay  or  two  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that 
Taaroarii,  the  king's  son,  a  youth  abont  eight- 
teen  years  of  age,  had  also  been  tattooed. 
This  was  considmd  as  evidence  of  a  determi> 
nation  to  oppose  his  father,  and  prodaced  a 
strong  sensation  among  the  people.  The 
father,  a  venerable  old  man,  was  deeply  agi- 
tated by  a  struggle  between  afiection  ajod 
duty.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  his  son  was 
brought  to  triaL  His  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  othera.    In  the  month  of 
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Aigost,  be  wTthdrsw  from  the  place  oF  pooish- 
meat,  with  a  munber  of  the  culprits,  to  Parea, 
in  the  Dortbern  part  of  the  Uland.  There 
'  the^  were  joined  by  the  sou  of  the  king  of 
Buat«a,  »  joang  man  twpnlj-aii  yeara  of  age, 
Aod  by  »  large  party  of  associates.  Theee 
proceedings  seined  to  indicate  that  a  formid- 
able rebdlioa  was  abont  to  break  out  A 
efi  and  people  was 
XNBtiug  anil  afibct- 


iog  Bpeecbea,  it  was  determined  lliat 
ohonul  be  mingled  with  decision.  An  armed 
fbroe  wag  sent,  witb'orden  to  reason  with  the 
naloontenta,  and  ioTite  them  to  retnm  to 
their  duty,  and  to  resort  to  arms  only  in  case 
of  reiistMice.  The  iDmrectioD  was  quelled 
without  violenoe.  The  rebels  suirendered  and 
were  brought  back  as  captives.  Two  daya 
after,  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  public 
labor,  with  police  offioeni  to  guard  them.  On 
the  evening  after  the  trial,  the  weekly  service 
was  thronged  by  great  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  history 
of  Abealom'sr«bellion.  The  turbulence  of  these 
disoQected  young  men  having  been  ropresed 
wiUioat  any  bloodshed,  the  sapremacy  of  the 
laws  was  firmly  and  permanently  eatabliahed. 

Slight  insorrecUons,  sinulor  to  that  which 
waa  excited  in  Hnahine,  occorred  in  Tahaa 
and  some  of  the  other  islands ;  bat,  since  the 
introdaction  of  Glihstianity,  peace  has  pre- 
vailed fw  a  much  longer  period  than  was  ever 
before  known.    Their  love  for  peace  is  ez- 

Eresaed  in  terms  like  the  following  :  "  Let  our 
ands  forget  how  to  lift  the  club  or  throw  the 
epeat.  Let  our  gnus  decay  with  rest,  we  do 
not  want  them ;  though  we  hare  been  pierced 
with  balls  or  speata,  if  we  pierce  each  other 
DOW,  let  it  be  with  the  wora  of  Ood.  How 
h^tp^  are  we  now ;  we  sleep  not  with 


alarm.  We  have  the  Bible,  we  know  the 
Savktor,  and  if  all  knew  him,  if  all  obeyed 
bim,  there  wootd  be  no  more  war." 

Ia  1B21,  Taaroarii,the  king's  only  son,  died, 
as  he  had  lived,  withont  the  Christian  hope, 
much  to  the  grief  of  his  aged  father. 

Doriog  the  year  1837,  the  moat  happy 
cdects  were  obsnrable  in  the  improved  moral 
state  of  the  petnile  at  Hnahine.  Nombern 
came  finward  ana  oKred  tbemselveB  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism ;  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
from  thai  clan  who  had  hved  in  the  practice 
of  tfae  most  debasing  vices.  A  considerable 
addition  waa  also  made  to  the  chuirch,  chiefly 
from  among  tin  youog.  The  schools  were 
betta  attended  by  adults  and  children  than  in 
formw  yeare,  and  a  desire  for  knowledge,  par- 
ticohtrly  for  religions  knowledge,  was  mmji 
increased  among  all  classes.  At  Borabora, 
also,  a  great  ioterest  in  religions  things  was 
manifested,  and  in  183B,  more  than  100  mem- 
bers were  admitted  to  cfanrcb-fellowship. 

Id  Febnuiy'  ^^^^i  Uw  nuauon  at  Hnabiite 


sustained  a  great  loes  in  the  death  of  Uahine^ 
the  chief  of  that  island.  He  waa  nearly  60 
years  of  age,  and,  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came a  CIviatian,  be  had  been  a  steady,  active 
aod  consistent  member  of  the  church.  F<a 
several  years  be  had  been  a  deacon,  and  bad 
dischai^ed  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
Uthfulnera.  He  showed  a  sincere  and  Strong 
attachment  to  the  misiionaries,  and  on  sever^ 
occasions  hazarded  his  life  in  defoice  of  the 
truth  which  they  preached.  In  the  prospect 
of  deaih,  he  was  ealra  and  composed,  in  repiv 
to  one  who  asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  said, 
"  Christ  is  my  resting-place ;  the  fear  of  death 
is  removed  ;  I  have  taken  leave  of  all  things 
here,  and  am  waiting  and  praying  for  the  Lord 
to  take  me." 

Since  that  time,  the  mission  to  these  islands 
has  been  subject  to  VBiious  Ticissttodes  of  de- 
clilie  aod  advancement  Their  proximity  to 
the  Ueoi^n  group  has  Bubjecled  them  to  tba 
iojurions  influence  of. the  excitement  created 
by  the  French  outrages ;  and  they  have  not 
been  unmolested,  the  attempt  having  been  dd- 
sncceffifnlly  made  to  subject  them  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Thwe  has,  however,  on  the  whole, 
been  a  steady  advancement  of  the  work.  In 
1851,  all  the  stations  were  reported  in  a  proa- 
perons  condition.  Bat  in  1853,  owing  to  tJte 
tyranny  of  the  qneen  of  Hoahioe,  she  whs  de- 
posed, and  the  chief  Teururai,  a  mild  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  cbnrch,  waa  chosen  in 
her  place.  A  young  man  named  Otare,  who 
bad  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bring- 
ing about  this  change,  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  several  of  his  relations  were  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust.  These  men  googbt 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  licentions- 
ness  and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  led  to 
a  civil  war,  in  which,  however,  Tenrarai  was 
victorious,  and  the  laws  sosttuned.  Tet,  amid 
this  confuston,  the  church  members  generally 
adorned  their  profession.  Raiutea,  also,  the 
same  year,  waa*afflicted  with  a  civil  war,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  qnarrel  between  the  king  and  ona 
of  his  principal  chiefs. 

TAXOLiX  VBW. 


Htrveg  I^andt. — In  1821,  two  natives  wera 
•et  apart  with  utpropriate  religions  sorviocn, 
at  the  Booe^  Islaiids,  and  sent  to  Aitgtitki. 
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Mr.  Willianu  acoompaiiied  them,  who  foond 
the  natives  exhibiting  in  thdr  manners  all  the 
featnreB  of  savage  life.  Mr.  Williams  related 
to  the  chief,  to  his  astonishmoit,  what  had 
transpired  on  the  other  islands,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  kindly  received,  with  promises  of  pro- 
tection. For  some  time,  however,  they  labored 
in  great  d]seoaragement,sa£feringmQch.from 
the  persecation  of  the  natives.  Bnt^  while  the 
old  chief  was  engaged  in  an  idolatrous  feast  of 
several  weeks'  conunoanoe,  his  danghter  was 
taken  dangerously  ilL  Offerings  were  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  gods ;  and  to  induce 
them  to  restore  the  child  to  health,  their  &vor 
was  invoked  from  morning  till  eveninj^.  The 
disease,  however,  increased,  and  the  girl  died. 
The  old  chie(  incensed  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  gods  in  requiting  his  seal  with  such  un- 
kindness,  determined  at  once  to  abandon  them, 
and  the  next  day  sent  his  son  to  set  fire  to  his 
marae.  Two  other  maraes  near  it  took  fire 
and  were  also  consumed.  On  the  Sabbath, 
after  the  death  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  the 
people  of  several  districts  brought  uieir  idols 
to  tne  teachers,  and  professed  themselves  wor- 
shipers of  Jehovah.  Others  followed  their 
example,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  there 
was  not  a  professed  idolater  on  the  island. 
Fifteen  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  teach- 
ers at  Aitutaki,  a  general  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants was  convened  at  the  request  of 
Paneiha.  In  an  address  to  the  assembly,  he 
spoKC  of  the  immense  labor  they  had  formerly 
bestowed  in  the  erection  of  their  maraes  and 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  exhorted 
them  to  let  their  ^  strengw,  devotedness,  and 
steadfastness  in  the  service  of  the  true  QiA  hr 
exceed."  He  then  proposed  that  all  the  maraes 
in  the  island  should  be  burned,  and  the  idols 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  send  them 
to  Baiatea,  and  also  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately commence  building  a  house  for  the  woe- 
ship  of  Jehovah.  To  both  these  proposals  the 
multitude  assented.  At  the  dose  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  general  conflagration  of  the  maraes  took 
place,  and  on  the  foUowing  morning  not  a  sin- 
gle temple  remained.  The  whole  population 
then  came  in  procession,  district  after  district, 
the  chief  and  the  priest  leading  the  wa^,  and 
the  people  following  them,  leaving  their  re- 
jected idols,  which  th^  laid  at  the  teadiers' 
feet,  and  received  in  return  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  elementary  books.  The  missionaries 
at  Baiatea,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  native 
teachers  at  Aitutaki,  resolved  to  visit  them, 
and  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  Qoepel 
into  every  island  of  that  group.  In  July,  1823, 
Messrs.  Bourne  and  Williams,  with  six  natives 
who  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  as  teachers, 
sailed  from  Baiatea,  and  after  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  five  days,  arrived  at  AitutakL  A 
number  of  canoes  filled  with  men  crowded 
around  the  vessel^  saluting  the  missiottariea 
with  such  expressions  as  these :  **  Good  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  it  is  now  well  with  Aitutaki  I 


The  good  word  has  takea  root  at  AitatakL" 
The  teachers  soon  came  on  board,  and  inform- 
ed Mr.  Williams  of  the  destruction  of  the  idols 
and  temples,  and  added  that  the  Sabbath  was 
r^^ardea  as  a  sacred  day,  that  all  the  people 
attended  divine  service,  and  that  family  prayv 
was  very  general  throughout  the  island. 

Soon  after,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne, 
with  two  native  teachers  and  several  natives  of 
Barotongo  set  sail  lor  that  island ;  and  after 
six  or  eight  days'  mitless  search  for  it^  they 
Unded  at  Mangaia ;  where,  after  being  receiT- 
ed  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  native  teacheie 
were  stripped  of  every  thing  tb^  had,  and 
obliged  to  reembark.  A  few  months  alter 
wards,  two  other  native  teachers  went  to  the 
island,  and  found  the  people  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  a  fatal  epidemic  having  broken  oat, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Qod  for 
their  treatment  of  the  teachers.  Though  meet- 
ing with  opposition  for  some  time,  the  Gospel 
was  ultimately  successful  at  this  island.  When 
Mr.  Williams  left  Maugaia,  after  his  first  visit 
in  1823,  he  proceeded  to  Atiu,  where  two  na- 
tive teachers  had  been  sent  two  or  three 
months  before.  He  found  them  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  They  had  been  stripped 
Dv  the  natives  of  all  their  propertv,  had  sa&a- 
ed  exceedingly  from  hunger,  iuid  become  ^very 
much  disheartened  by  their  want  of  saooess. 
The  chief  came  on  board,  where  he  met  a  na- 
tive convert,  who  astonished  him  by  relating 
what  had  t^en  place,  in  the  burning  of  idols, 
in  Aitutaki ;  and  Mr.  Williams  commented 
upon  what  is  said  by  David  and  Isaiah  in  re- 
ference to  idols,  by  which  the  mind  of  Boma- 
tane  was  powerfcdly  impressed ;  especially  bv 
the  worde^  **  With  part  thereof  he  roaaletn 
roast  and  is  satisfied ;  and  the  residue  thereof 
he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshipeth  i^  and 
prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith.  Deliver  me,  for  thou 
art  my  god."  The  effect  of  this  strildng  pass- 
age of  Scripture  on  the  mind  of  the  heathen 
chief,  was  powerfully  expressed  by  the  language 
in  which  it.  was  uttered.  There  are  in  that 
language  two  words,  similar  in  sound  but  ex- 
pressing o|^K)site  ideas,  fnoa  and  noo,  the  for- 
mer meaning  sacred,  and  the  latter  pn^ane  or 
common.  All  that  pertains  to  the  gods  is  the 
superlative  of  moo,  and  all  that  rekSes  to  food 
the  superlative  of  noo.  The  chief  now  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  folly  of  making  a  god  and 
cooking  food  from  the  same  tree,  thus  nnitiag 
two  opposite  extremes,  the  moa  and  the  noa. 
For  some  time  he  appeared  lost  in  wonder.  At 
length  he  retired,  and  spesxi  the  whole  of  the 
ni^t  in  conversation  with  the  Aitutakians 
about  the  wonderful  truths  he  had  heard,  fre- 
quentiy  rimng  up  and  stamping  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  should  have  been  so  lon^  deluded. 
His  idol  gods  he  determined  never  again  to  wor- 
ship. **£yes,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  **  they  have^  bnt 
wood  pannot  see ;  ears,  they  have,  but  wood 
cannot  hear."  He  expressed  a  determination 
to  demolish  his  maraes,  to  burn  his  idol^  and 
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to  eoomienoe  immediately  tbe  ereetioii  of  a 
hoose  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Leaying 
Atio,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  in  search  of  the  two 
small  isIaadB  Mitlaro  and  Manke,  taking  with 
him  the  newly  converted  Bomatane,  who  was 
kin^  of  those  islands  also.  On  arriving  at 
Mitiaro,  the  king  had  an  interview  with  the 
resident  chief  of  the  island,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  vimt  was  to  exhort  him 
and  his  people  to  bnm  their  maraes,  and  aban- 
don the  worship  of  their  fabe  gods.  He  wished 
also  that  they  would  place  themselves  nnder 
the  instruction  of  a  Christian  teacher,  and 
convert  the  house  they  were  erectinr  for  him- 
self into  a  house  of  prayer.  The  peope  listened 
with  astonishment,  and  inqnirea  if  tiie  gods 
wonid  not  dl  be  enraged  and  strangle  Inem. 
^  No,"  replied  the  king,  **  it  is  oat  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  wood,  that  we  have  adorned  and  called 
a  god,  to  kill  ns." 

Sailing  from  Mitiaro,  Mr.  Williams  proceed- 
ed to  Maoke,  where  he  found  the  people  wait- 
ing on  the  shore  to  welcome  their  King.  The 
first  words  of  Romatane  were,  ^^  I  am  come  to 
advise  yon  to  receive  the  word  of  Jehovah,  the 
tme  Qodf  and  to  leave  with  yon  a  teacher  and  his 
wife  who  will  instruct  vou.  Let  us  destroy  our 
maraes,  and  bum  all  tne  evil  sphrits  with  fire : 
never  let  us  wotship  them  again.  They  are 
wood,  which  we  have  carved  and  decorated, 
and  called  gods.  Here  is  the  true  Qod  and 
his  word,  ana  a  teacher  to  instruct  you.  The 
tme  Gh)d  is  Jehovah,  and  the  trae  sacrifice  is 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  The  people  listened 
with  astonishment,  but  said  that  as  the  king 
assured  them  it  was  a  **  good  word  "  which  he 
brought,  they  would  receive  it  It  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  here  a  native  teacher  with  his 
wife,  to  whom  the  king  presented  a  new  house 
which  had  been  erected  for  himself,  and  com- 
mending them  to  the  care  of  the  chief,  he  re- 
turned to  the  vessel  and  shortly  afterwards  de- 
parted. These  islands  were  afterwards  visited, 
and  found  to  have  wholly  abandoned  idolatry, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  habits  of  Christian 
peOT)le. 

The  Gospel  had  now  been  introduced  into 
five  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  but  Rarotonga,  the 
largest  island  of  the  group,  remained  undiscov- 
ered. Mr.  Williams  inquired  of  Romatane  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  learning  from  this 
ehief  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  he  determined 
to  go  again  in  search  of  it  He  sailed  on  this 
Yoyaffe  in  1823,  and  after  having  been  so  long 
toesea  about  by  contrarv  winds  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  all  hope  of  accomplishing 
nis  object,  he  was  at  last  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  val- 
leys of  this  lovely  island.  A  boat  was  soon  sent 
on  shore  with  Papeiha,  another  teacher,  and  one 
of  tbe  Rarotongans  whom  Mr.  Williams  had 
found  at  Aitutaki.  Meeting  with  a  fieivorable 
reception,  they  immediatdy  stated  to  the  peo- 

gle  who  gathered  around  them  in  great  num- 
ers,  the  object  of  their  visit     Maving  in- 


formed them  of  the  renunciation  of  idolatrv  at 
the  other  islands  of  that  group,  tiie  teachers 
proposed  to  the  natives  that  th^  also  should 
receive  Christian  instraction,  and  become  ao- 
auainted  with  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  Makea  the  king  came  on  board  to  conduct 
the  teachers  to  the  shore.  He  was  introduced 
to  his  own  people  who  had  come  with  Mr. 
Williams,  among  whom  was  his  cousin.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  teachers  and  their  wives 
came  off  to  the  vessel  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, and  related  the  sad  treatment  which 
they,  and  esjiecially  the  females,  had  received 
during  the  night  A  powerful  chief  who  had 
conquered  the  principal  part  of  the  island  had 
heara  of  their  arrival,  and  had  come  with  a 
large  retinue  to  take  away  one  of  the  female 
tnichers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  his 
wife.  He  had  already  nineteen  wives,  and  the 
teacher  was  to  be  the  twentieth. 

Tapaireu,  tiie  cousin  of  Makea,  was  a  per- 
son of  much  influence,  and  to  her  exertions 
the  preservation  of  the  females  was  owing. 
Discouraged  by  the  roughness  of  their  recep- 
tion, the  teachers  would  have  abandoned  this 
field  of  labor  had  not  Papeiha,  when  the  chiefs 
expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  stay,  offered 
to  remain  alone  on  the  island  on  condition  that 
his  friend  Tiberio  should  be  sent  from  Raiatea 
to  his  assistance.  This  was  readily  promised, 
and  Papeiha,  after  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
got  into  a  canoe  and  went  on  shore  carrying 
nothing  with  him  but  the  clothes  he  wore,  his 
native  Testament,  and  a  bundle  of  elementary 
books. 

Papeiha  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
kea, and  was  followed  by  an  immense  crowd, 
one  of  whom  cried  out,  "  I'll  have  his  hat ; " 
another,  <*  111  have  his  jacket ; "  a  third,  « 111 
have  his  shirt"  Before  they  were  able  to 
carry  their  threats  into  execution,  they  were 
met  by  the  chief,  who,  addressing  Papeiha, 
said,  **  Speak  to  us,  O  man  1  that  we  may 
know  the  business  on  which  vou  have  come." 
The  teacher  replied  that  he  had  come  to  in- 
stract  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trae  God, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  might  burn  their  idols  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tahiti  and  other  islands  had  done. 
The  multitude  cried  out  with  surprise  and  hor- 
ror, "Whatl  bum  the  gods!  What  gods 
shall  we  then  have,  and  wlukt  shall  we  do  with- 
out the  gods  ?  " 

After  five  months,  Tiberio,  Rapeiha'b  friend, 
arrived,  and  th^  visited  together  all  the  chiefe 
on  the  island,  explaining  to  them  the  princi- 
ples of  Christiamty.  Carrying  this  plan  into 
effisct,  at  some  places  they  were  kindly  treated, 
at  others  ridiciued,  while  from  some  they  nar- 
rowly eacaped  with  their  lives.  A  few  days 
after  their  return  to  the  station,  a  priiest  came 
to  the  teachers  and  expressed  a  determination 
to  bum  his  idols,  and  requested  permission  to 
piaoe  his  son,  a  bc^  of  ten  yean  of  agOi  undsr 
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their  care»  lest  the  gods  in  their  taiget  ghonld 
destroy  him.  Leaving  the  child  wiUi  the 
teachers,  he  retarned  home,  and  next  morning 
came  hending  under  the  weight  of  the  god  he 
was  bringing  to  be  bnmed.  A  crowd  follow- 
ed, calling  him  a  madman,  bat  he  persisted  in 
his  resolution  to  embrace  Ghristmnity,  and 
threw  his  idol  at  the  teachers'  feet  One  of 
the  teachers  brought  a  saw  to  cut  it  op,  but 
as  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  instrument  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  god,  thev  became 
frightened  and  ran  away.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
m^ise  multitude  the  first  rejected  idol  of  Ba- 
rotonga  was  committed  to  the  flames.  80 
great  an  effect  was  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  this  event,  that  in  less  than  ten 
days  after  it  occurred  14  idols  were  destroyed. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  chief  Tinomana 
sent  for  the  teachers,  and  informed  them  that 
after  much  deliberation  he  had  concluded  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  to  place  himself 
under  their  instruction.  He  therefore  wished 
to  know  what  was  the  first  step  towards  be- 
coming a  Christian.  Being  tola  that  he  must 
destroy  his  maraes  and  bum  his  idols,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  *'  Come  with  me  and  see  tiiem 
destroyed."  The  temple  was  immediately  set  on 
fire,  and  was  soon  consumed,  together  with  the 
sacred  pieces  of  wood  with  which  it  was  deco- 
rated. The  idols  were  then  brought  and  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  who,  having  dis- 
robed them,  threw  them  into  the  fire.  Some  of 
the  people  were  much  enraged  with  the  chief, 
and  called  him  a  fool  and  a  madman  for  burn- 
ing his  gods.  The  women  became  frantic  with 
Snefj  and  made  loud  and  doleful  lamentations, 
ut  notwithstanding  this  excitement,  an  im- 
pression was  made  in  &vof  of  the  new  reli^on, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  the  idols 
in  the  district  were  brought  to  the  teachers  for 
their  disposal  From  this  time  the  destruction 
of  the  gods  and  maraes  went  on  rapidly  through- 
out the  island.  Among  the  last  of  the  chiefs 
to  renounce  his  idols  was  the  king.  Though 
many  still  adhered  to  their  superstitions, 
the  supremacy  of  idolatry  was  now  at  an  end. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  teachers,  a  chapel 
600  feet  in  length  was  built  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  Gk>d,  in  the  erection  of  which  the  peo- 
ple were  all  anxious  to  assist  When  the  first 
post  was  laid,  Tinomana  was  requested  by  the 
king  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  in 
order  that  all  might  see  and  hear,  the  chief 
climbed  up  into  a  tree  and  oflfered  an  appro- 
priate prayer.  While  this  chapel  was  build- 
ing, Barotonga  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Tver- 
man  and  Bennet,  who  found  that  the  whole 
population  had  renounced  idolatry.  One  year 
uter  Mr.  Bourne  preached  to  laive  congregar 
tioDS  in  Barotonga,  and  bi^tized  manj  con- 
verts. Of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
Sdand  he  observes,  **  Much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  success  of  tfie  Gk)8pei  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  IslandjB,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compar- 


ed with  its  proyesB  in  Barotonga.  In  Tahiti, 
European  missionaries  labored  for  15  long 
years  before  the  least  fruit  appeared.  But  two 
years  ago  Barotonga  was  haraiy  known  to  exist, 
was  not  marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and  we 
spent  much  time  in  traversing  the  ocean  in 
search  of  it  Two  years  ago  the  Barotongans 
did  not  know  there  was  sucn  good  news  as  the 
GospeL  And  now  I  scruple  not  to  say  that 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  their 
r^ard  to  family  and  private  pray^,  eouals 
whatever  has  been  witnessed  at  Tahiti  ana  the 
neighboring  islands.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  means,  it  becomes  more  astonishing.  Two 
native  teachers,  not  particularly  distinguished 
among  their  own  countrymen  for  intefiigenoe, 
have  been  the  instruments  of  effecting  this 
wonderful  change,  and  that  before  a  single 
missionary  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  island." 

The  heathen  party  at  Barotonga*  though 
comparatively  smaU,  was  sufficiently  numerous 
to  annoy  the  Christians,  and  at  last  the  per- 
sonal injuries  inflicted  on  the  converts  to  the 
new  religion  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  In  this  battle  the  Christiana  con- 
qvLCted.  Having  led  their  captives  to  the  sea- 
side, the  victorious  chie&,  instead  of  putting 
them  to  death,  ordered  them  not  to  be  injure^ 
and  advised  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  in 
order  that  peace  and  happiness  might  be  e^ab> 
lished*  The  prisoners  replied  that  they  were 
now  convincea  of  the  superior  power  of  Jeho- 
vah and  of  the  merciful  character  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  that  they  would  therefore  unite 
with  them  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
On  the  following  day  they  demolished  all  their 
maraes  and  brought  their  idols  to  the  teachersi 

The  island  was  soon  after  visited  by  Mr 
Williams  and  A£r.  and  Mrs.  Pitman.  A  cha- 
pel was  built,  well  plastered,  capable  of  con- 
taining nearly  3,000  people,  witnout  a  single 
nail  or  an^  iron  work.  The  people  were  at- 
tentive to  instruction.  Their  anxiety  to  under- 
stand the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  puno- 
tiial  attendance  on  public  worship,  were  very 
encouraging.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  the  people 
met  in  classes  of  10  or  12  families,  and  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  sermon  was  aasignea  to 
each  person,  which  he  was  to  bring  away. 
One  said,  *'  Mine  shall  be  the  text,  and  all  that 
is  said  in  immediate  connection  with  it ;"  aur 
other,  *<  I  will  take  care  of  the  first  division ;" 
and  a  thiitl,  ^*  I  will  bring  home  the  particu- 
lars under  that  head."  After  public  wcv^n 
the  classes  met  again,  and  after  'singing  ana 
prayer,  one  among  them  began  the  examina- 
tion by  inquiring,  ''With  whom  is  the  text?" 
and  proposed  a  variety  of  questions  reiqiectiiig 
its  meamng.  He  then  proceeded  to  other  parts 
of  the  discourse,  till  the  whole  sermon  had 
passed  in  review,  and  to  such  habits  of  atten- 
tion were  the  people  trained,  that  a  sentiment 
of  importance  was  rarely  omitted.  A  code  of 
laws  waa  established*  and  the  difficult  wbject 
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of  pol  jgamy  was  disposed  of,  by  requiring  the 
converts,  from  the  king  down,  to  select  one 
of  their  wives,  and  then  be  united  in  marriaee 
to  her  in  pnblic.  We  think  the  Gospel  rcQe 
wonid  explicitly  require  that  the  first  wife 
should  be  retained,  and  all  the  others  discarded. 

The  last  visit  which  Mr.  Williams  made  to 
Barotonga  was  in  1834.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  at 
this  time  ana  on  his  first  visit  is  thus  stated : 
**  When  I  found  them  in  1823,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship ;  and 
when  I  left  them  in  1834, 1  am  not  aware  that 
there  was  a  house  in  the  island  where  family 
prayer  was  not  observed  every  morning  and 
every  evening." 

During  the  year  1838,  several  native  con- 
verts were  removed  by  death.  Their  last  days 
were  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  afforded  to  sur- 
viving friends  abundant  consolation  in  the  be- 
lief that  tiie  exchange  was  their  eternal  gain. 
In  this  vear  also  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  cmrches  at  Barotonga.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  lives  of 
very  many  testified  that  they  had  become  sin- 
cere Christians. 

One  of  the  missionaries,  in  a  letter  from 
Barotonga  dated  January  14, 1840,  stated  that 
a  meeting  was  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  at 
Arorangi,  to  give  opportunity  for  persons  to 
express  their  feelings  and  to  exhort  one  an- 
other to  diligence  and  love  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  At  one  of  these  meetings  an  old  man 
who  was  a  candidate  for  church  fellowship, 
said  that  he  had  lived  during  the  reign  of  four 
kings.  "  During  the  first  we  were  continually 
at  war.  During  the  second  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  severe  mmine,  and  all  expected  to  per- 
ish. During  the  third  we  were  conquered,  and 
became  the  prey  of  two  other  settlements. 
But  during  tne  reign  of  this  third  kinr  we 
were  visiter  by  another  King — a  good  King 
— a  powerful  King — ^a  King  of  love— Jesus 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  He  has  gained  the 
victory ;  he  has  conquered  our  hearts ;  we  are 
all  his  subjects ;  therefore  we  now  have  peace 
and  plenty  in  this  world,  and  hope  soon  to 
dwell  with  him  in  heaven." 

In  1841,  the  directors  record  with  satisfoo 
tion  the  progress  of  their  missions  in  these 
islands.  In  Baroton^  the  largest  of  the 
group,  they  say  the  Chnstian  churches  present- 
ed a  most  impressive  and  animating  aspect, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  character ;  and  the 
social  and  moral  character  of  the  population, 
a  few  years  previous  loathsome  and  terrific, 
was  then  pure  and  peaceful.  One  of  the  most 
consistent  members  of  the  church,  and  an  ao- 
live  evangelist,  was,  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
a  cannibal.  An  institution  was  commenced 
about  this  time  at  Avarua,  for  the  training  of 
native  missionaries,  in  which  young  men  are 
instructed  in  Christian  theology  and  other 
branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

In  1843,  the  directors  say  that  in  the  islands 


forminj^  the  Hervey  Uronp,  the  people  gener- 
allv  evmce  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Gtos* 
pel.  *'  The  entire  aspect  of  society  is  changed 
from  the  savage  to  tne  civilized ;  and  misery, 
strife,  and  bloodshed  have  given  place  to  tiie 
comforts  and  amenities  of  social  life.  Educar 
tion  is  generally  sought  for,  and  the  members 
of  the  church  adorn  their  profession ;  and  the 
entire  Bible  is  now  translated  into  the  Btfo- 
tonga  dialecU" 

Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  advano* 
ing  with  a  steady  progress  from  year  to  year. 
In  1851,  there  was  a  general  awakening  at 
three  of  the  stations,  acting  about  300  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  gave  evidence  of  a  saving 
change. 

Since  1846,  the  institution  for  training  na- 
tive evangelists  and  teachers  at  Avarua,  has 
sent  forth  15  men  and  9  women  to  occupy  dif 
ferent  spheres  of  missionary  h&bor. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  churches  on  the 
island  of  Barotonga  held  a  meeting  at  Nga- 
tangaia,  where  700  communicants  united  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
among  them  were  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  missionary  ship,  the  John  WU* 
liams^ 
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^1851. 

Samoan  or  Namgators*  Islands, — ^Theae  i^ 
lands  were  visited  by  a  French  vessel,  in  1787, 
when  several  of  the  party  were  treacherously 
murdered;  and  this  act  created  such  an  im« 
pression  of  their  treachery  and  ferocity,  that 
for  manv  years  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  vessel  from  any  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world. 

The  ideii  of  introducing  the  Qospel  into  this 
CTonp  appears  to  have  (Originated  with  Mr. 
WiUums,  who,  in  1824,  formed  the  plan  of 
making  a  voyage  to  the  Navigators'  Islands. 
But  the  great  distance  of  this  group  (nearly 
2,000  miles)  from  Baiatea,  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  death  the  desohite  condition  of  his  wife 
and  chiMren  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
home  and  friends,  naturally  rendered  Mrs.  Wil* 
Hams  unwilling  that  her  husband  should  enter 
on  such  an  undertaking.  At  length,  however, 
she  gave  her  **  foil  conoarrenoe^"  and  Mr.  Wii 
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liaBB  began  to  devise  tiie  meaoB  for  carrying 
liis  plan  into  execation.  Having  no  venei 
saitable  for  snch  a  voyage,  he  attempted  to 
bnild  one,  and  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  na- 
tives completed  it  in  about  three  months.  In 
the  prosecntion  of  this  work,  the  ingenni^ 
and  skill  of  Mr.  W.  was  put  to  the  test 

It  was  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment 
that  he  should  nave  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows, 
as  well  as  certain  tools  for  working  in  iron, 
which  were  not  to  be  foand  in  &TOtonga. 
Having  killed,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  3  of 
the  4  goats  on  the  island,  he  constnicted,  with 
mndi  difficulty,  a  tolerable  bellows.  But 
when  the  rats  had  left  nothing  more  of  his 
new  apparatus  than  the  niJcra  boards,  all 
hope  of  accomplishing  his  object  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  was  removra.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he  persevered  in  his 
efforts,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient 
to  **  raise  the  wind."  It  occurred  to  him  that 
as  water  is  thrown  by  a  pump,  air  nught  be 
projected  on  the  same  principle.  WiUi  two 
Doz£s  eighteen  inches  square  and  four  feet 
high,  fitted  with  valves  and  levers,  and  worked 
by  8  or  10  natives,  he  contrived  to  procure 
such  a  succession  of  blasts  as  answered  all  his 
purposes  in  the  building  of  his  vessel  A  stone 
was  substituted  for  an  anvil,  and  a  pair  of  car- 
penter^ pincers  for  tones.  With  very  little 
iron,  witnout  a  saw,  wi&out  oakum,  or  cord- 
age, or  sail  cloth,  he  succeeded  in  launching  a 
vessel  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in 
breadth,  of  seven^  or  eighty  tons  burthen. 
It  was  named  "The  Messenger  of  Peace." 
The  trees  were  split  with  wedges,  and  for 
adzes  the  natives  used  small  hatchets.  The 
bark  of  the  hibiscus  was  twisted  into  ropes, 
and  native  mats  quilted  for  sails,  and  the  rud- 
der was  constnicted  of  "  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe, 
a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  lax^e  hoe." 
^  In  the  vessel  so  constructed,  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Barff,  with  7  native  teachers,  sailed 
from  Riuatea  for  the  Natieators'  Islands,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1830.  They  proceeded  first 
to  Tonjprataboo,  where  they  found  Fauea,  a 
chief  of  one  of  the  Navigatore'  Iidands,  who 
stated  that  he  was  related  to  the  most  inJBuen- 
tial  families  there ;  that  he  had  been  eleven 
years  absent  from  his  home,  and  that  he  was 
now  desirous  of  returning.  Having  heard 
that  the  Messenger  of  Peace  wss  on  a  voyage 
to  these  islands,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
missionaries  was  to  convev  the  Gospel  to  his 
oonntrvmen,  he  oflfered,  if  they  would  take  him 
with  them,  to  use  all  his  influence  with  his  re- 
latives and  the  chiefii  to  induce  fhem  to  receive 
the  teachers  kindly,  and  attend  to  their  instruc- 
tions. After  spending  a  fortnight  at  Tonga- 
taboo,  the  missionaries  and  the  chief,  Fauea, 
sailed  for  the  Navigators'  Islands.  They  had 
not  been  long  at  sea,  when  Fauea  came  and 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
great  wmk  which  the  missionaries  hM  ullde^ 


taken,  and  though  he  had  no  dovbi  that  the 
chiefs  and  people  would  gladly  receive  them,  he 
feared  opposition  from  aperson  caHed  Tamafain- 
ga,in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  gods  dwelt,  and  who 
was  a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants.  He  fur- 
ther added,  that  if  he  forbade  it,  the  pecmle 
would  be  afraid  to  place  themsdves  under 
Christian  instruction.  After  a  protracted  voy- 
a^  the  beautiful  iskind  of  Savaii  was  de- 
cried in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  the  veasd 
reached  the  shore  a  number  of  natives  came 
off  in  their  canoes,  and  welcomed  Fauea  to 
his  native  land.  AJter  some  conversation  the 
chief  inquired  ''Where  is  Tamafigunn ? " 
*<  Oh  I  "replied  the  people,  "he  is  dead,  he  is 
dead  I  he  was  killed  10  or  12  days  ago."  Al- 
most frantic  with  joy  at  this  inrannation, 
Fauea  leaped  about  the  deck,  shouting,  <*  The 
devil  is  doBul !  the  devil  is  dead  I  our  work  is 
done ;  the  devil  is  dead  1 " 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arriya], 
canoes  came  off  to  the  vessel,  bringing  articles 
for  barter.  Fauea  informed  the  people  that 
the  ship  was  e  ma  lotUt  or  a  praying  snip,  and 
that  as  it  was  (e  uwsti,  a  sacred  day,  th^  coold 
not  trade  with  them  until  the  morrow.  Tlis 
information  surprised  them,  but  Fauea  col- 
lecting a  circle  around  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  stated  the  object  of  the  fflissionaries  in 
coming  among  them,  informed  them  that  a 
numbo-  of  islands  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  specified  some  of  the  advantages  whidi 
the  imiabitants  were  derivine  from  this  new 
rdigion.  **  Can  the  religion  of  these  foreigners 
be  any  thing  but  wise  and  good  ?'*  said  the 
chi^  to  his  countrymen.  **  Let  us  look  at  them, 
and  then  at  ourselveB ;  thdr  heads  are  covered, 
while  ours  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  wet  of  the  rain.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  all  over  with  beautiful  cloth,  wk3e  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bandage  of  leaves  around 
our  waists ;  they  have  clothes  upon  their  very 
feet,  while  ours  are  like  the  do^'s.  Look  at 
their  axes,  their  scissors,  and  their  other  prop> 
erty,  how  rich  they  are  T  This  address  was 
listoied  to  with  great  interest  by  the  natives, 
who  crowded  around  the  speaker,  and  with 
outstretched  necks  and  gaping  mouths  care- 
fully caught  the  words  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips. 

While  Fauea  was  thus  employed  on  board 
the  vessel,  his  wife,  who  had  gone  on  ehoit 
with  the  teachers  and  their  wives,  was  equally 
diligent  in  describing  to  the  natives  the  won- 
ders she  had  seen,  and  the  vahe  of  the  religion 
which  was  now  brought  to  their  island.  'Vnien 
food  was  oflered,  she  stood  up  and  anked  a 
blessing  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titudei  Maiietoa,  the  king,  though  engaged 
in  a  war,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Tama&nga, 
received  them  kindly,  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

In  October,  1832,  Mr.  Williams  eaUed  ftem 
Barotonga  on  asecond  visit  to  the  Samoaa 
The  fint  island  that  appeared  in  sight 
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Maooa,  tlie  moet  easterly  of  the  groups    As!  Mr.  W.  to  the  GhristiaiB,  bv  one  of  whom  he 


the  vessel  approached  the  shore,  a  number  of 
canoes  pat  cff  and  advanced  towards  it  In 
one  of  them  a  native  stood  np,  and  shouted, 
'*  We  are  sons  of  the  Word,  we  are  sons  of 
the  Word ;  we  are  waiting  for  a  falau  Ictu^  a 
religious  ship,  to  bring  us  some  pec^le  whom 
they  call  missionaries,  to  teil  us  about  Jesus 
Christ"  One  of  the  chiefe  came  on  board, 
and  finding  that  the  vessel  was  a  **  religious 
ship,"  appeared  highly  delighted,  and  oeked  for 
a  missionary.  On  being  mformed  that  there 
was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  intended  for 
Manono,  he  manifested  great  r^^t,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  supplied  ss  soon  as  possible. 

The  vessel  next  touched  at  Tutuila,  where  it 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
canoes,  filled  with  savage  men,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain powder  and  muskets,  llie  missionaries 
did  not  land  here,  but  passed  along  the  coast 
to  a  district  called  Leone,  where  a  person 
came  on  board,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
**  son  of  the  Word."  He  informed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams that  about  fifty  persons  in  his  district 
had  embraced  Christianity  and  erected  a  i^ace 
worship,  and  that  they  were  waiting  his  arri- 
val. The  heathen  party  arranged  themselves 
along  the  beach,  and  presented  rather  a  form- 
idable appearance.  Mr.  Williams  supposing 
his  life  might  be  in  danger,  desired  the  natives 
to  cease  rowing  and  unite  with  him  in  prayer. 
The  chief  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  perceiving  that  the  mission- 
aries were  afraid  to  land,  directed  the  people 
to  sit  down,  and  wading  into  the  water,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  W.  with  *'  Son,  will  you  not  come 
on  E^ore?  will  you  not  land  amongst  us?" 
Mr.  W.  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  bay  were  exceedingly  sav- 
age, and  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
trust  himself  among  them.  *'  Oh !"  replied  the 
ohief,  **  we  are  not  savages  now,  we  are  Cfaris^ 
tians."  "  Where  did  vou  hear  of  Christianity  ?" 
asked  Mr.  W.  **  Oh  I"  he  exclaimed,  <*  a  great 
chief  from  the  white  man's  country,  named 
Williams,  came  to  Savaii  about  twenty  moons 
ago,  and  placed  there  some  tamafai-iolu  (work- 
ers of  religion,)  and  several  of  our  people  who 
were  there,  began  on  their  return  to  ihstmct 
their  friends,  many  of  whom  have  become  sons 
of  the  W(»d."  Then  pointing  to  a  group  of 
persons  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  had  a  piece  of  white  native  cloth  tied 
round  his  arm,  he  added, "  These  are  the  Chris- 
tians, and  they  are  distinffuished  from  theur 
heathen  countrymen  by  lie  cloth  which  yon 
see  upon  their  arms."  Mr.  Williams  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  himself  was  the  **  great 
chief"  he  had  spoken  of,  and  that  he  had  car- 
ried the ''  workers  of  religion"  to  Savaii  about 
twenty  moons  befbre.  On  hearing  this,  the 
chief  made  a  signal  to  the  multitude,  who  in- 
stantly sprang  from  their  seats,  rushed  to  the 
0ea,BeuBed  the  boat  and  carried  both  it  and  Mr. 
W.  to  the  shore.  Amoamo,  the  chief,  conduded 


was  informed  that  a  chapel  had  been  built, 
and  that  service  was  performed  every  Sabbath 
day.  "  And  who,"  asked  Mr.  Williams,  **  con- 
ducts the  worship  ?"  **  I  do,"  said  he,  **  I  take 
my  canoe,  ^o  down  to  the  teachers,  get  some 
religion,  wnich  I  bring  carefully  home,  and 
give  to  the  people ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  I 
take  my  canoe  again  and  fetch  some  more. 
And  vow  you  are  come,  for  whom  we  have 
been  so  long  waiting  1  Where's  our  teacher  ? 
give  me  a  man  full  of  religion,  that  I  may  not 
expose  my  life  to  danger  by  going  so  long  a 
distance  to  fetdi  it"  On  hearing  that  he 
could  not  be  supplied  with  a  teacher,  he  was 
aflfected  almost  to  Uras,  and  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  for  he  imagined  that  the  vessel  was 
full  of  them.  Mr.  W.  inquired  of  the  chief  if 
he  had  become  a  worshiper  of  Jehovah.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not,  but  added,  **  If  you 
will  ffive  me  a  worker  of  religion  to  teach  me, 
I  will  become  a  believer  immediately."  It 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Williams  left 
this  little  band  without  a  missionary  to  teach 
them,  and  returned  to  the  ^p  to  prosecute 
his  voyage.  He  found  there  a  party  of  natives 
from  an  adjoining  district  who  were  waiting 
to  present  a  re<iuest  that  he  would  pay  them  a 
visit  The  chief  assured  Mr.  Williams  that  be 
and  nearly  all  his  people  were  Christians,  and 
that  thej  had  erected  a  spacious  place  of  wor« 
ship  in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Savaii,  and  that 
he  was  daily  engaged  is  teaching  his  people 
what  he  had  himself  been  taught  Seeing  tiiat 
Mr.W.  was  inclined  to  doubt  his  statements, 
he  placed  his  hands  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  and  recited  a  chapter  out  of  the  Tahi* 
tian  primer,  after  whicn  he  said,  **  Let  us 
pray,"  and  kneeling  down  upon  the  deck,  he 
repeated  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  Tahitian 
language.  The  next  day  Mr.  W.  reached 
Upolu,  when  natives  from  various  parts  of  the 
island  approached  the  vessel,  saying  that  they 
were  "  sons  of  the  Word,",  and  that  they  were 
waiting  for  a  *^  religion  ship  "  to  bring  them 
missionaries. 

When  Mr.  Williams  reached  Manono,  the 
chief,  Matetau,  whom  he  had  seen  on  his  first 
visit  to  this  island,  came  off  to  the  ship  and 
inquired  with  great  earnestness, "  Whefe's  my 
missionary  ?"  Te«va  and  his  wife,  the  native 
teachers  who  had  been  set  apart  for  this  sta> 
tion,  were  then  introduced  to  him.  He  seized 
them  with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Good,  y&y 
good,  I  am  happy  now  1"  After  a  hasty  visit 
to  this  island,  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  to  S» 
vaii,  where  he  was  received  by  the  teachers 
and  people  with  manv  expreadons  of  joy.  They 
informea  him  that  Malietoa,  his  brother,  the 
principal  chieft,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settlement,  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  only 
awaiting  his  arrival  to  follow  their  example. 
The  next  dav  he  addressed  about  700  persons 
in  the  chapeL    He  waafi^Uowed  by  one  of  the 
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native  teachers,  who  was  saccecded  by  Malie- 
toa,  who  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
**  give  his  whole  soal  to  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
ami  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavors  that  it 
might  speedily  encircle  tiie  land  in  which  he 
dwelt." 

Daring  his  stay  at  Savaii,  Mr.  Williams 
learned  from  the  teachers  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
GOspel  into  the  island,  and  especially  its  recep- 
tion by  Malietoa  and  his  family.  A  short 
time  previous  to  the  dav  fixed  upon  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  chapel,  the  king  called  to- 
gether his  family,  and  stated  that  he  was  about 
to  fulfil  his  promise  and  become  a  worshiper 
of  Jehovah.  His  sons  replied  that  if  it  was 
good  for  him  it  was  also  good  for  them,  and 
that  they  also  would  receive  the  Gospel.  But 
to  this  he  objected,  saying  that  the  gods  would 
be  enraged  with  him  u>r  abandoning  them,  and 
endeavor  to  destroy  him,  **  and  perhaps,"  added 
he,  "  Jehovah  may  not  have  power  to  protect 
me  against  the  effects  of  their  anger.  I  will 
therefore  try  the  experiment  of  becoming  his 
worshiper,  and  if  he  can  protect  me  you  may 
with  safety  follow  my  example ;  but  if  not,  I 
only  shall  fall  a  victim  to  their  vengeance — 
you  will  be  safe."  The  young  men  unwillingly 
consented  to  wait  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but 
the  third  week  their  patience  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  going  to  their  father  they  stated  that 
he  had  tried  the  experiment  long  enough,  and 
as  no  evil  had  befallen  him,  they  would  imme- 
diatelv  follow  his  example.  Not  only  his  sons, 
but  all  his  relatives,  and  nearlv  all  his'  people, 
abandoned  their  heathen  worship.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  renunciation  of  their  old  reli- 
gion, a  singular  ceremony  was  observed.  Eve- 
ry chief  of  note  at  the  Samoa  Islands  had  his 
etUf  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  gods  was  sup- 

Eosed  to  reside.  This  etu  was  some  species  of 
ird,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  if  any  one  of  that 
class  was  cooked  and  eaten,  the  eta  was  con- 
sidered so  entirely  desecrated  that  it  could 
never  again  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gions veneration.  The  etu  of  Malietoa's  sons 
was  a  fish  called  anae.  On  the  day  appointed, 
a  large  party  of  friends  and  relatives  were  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  feast  A  number  of 
anae  were  dressecT,  and  a  portion  laid  before 
each  individual,  who  with  fear  and  trembling 
ate  of  the  sacred  food.  The  superstitious  fears 
of  the  young  men  were  so  much  excited  lest 
they  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their 
presumption,  that  on  returning  from  the  feast 
they  drank  a  large  dose  of  cocoanat  oil  and 
salt  water,  to  prevent  the  efiects  which  they 
feared  might  follow.  The  people  who  were 
spectators  of  this  feast,  expected  that  those 
who  partook  of  it  would  fail  down  dead  sud- 
denly, but  seeing  no  harm  hajppen  to  them  thev 
changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  Jehovah 
was  uie  true  God.  I'he  result  of  this  experi- 
ment produced  a  decided  change  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  induced  many  of  the  people 


to  place  theouelves  imdor  the  instractioQ  of 
the  teachel's. 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his  voyhge, 
and  visited  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoa  group, 
Mr.  W.  returned  to  his  family  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  In  less  than  twenty  months 
an  entire  change  had  taken  place  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  Samoans.  Chapels  had 
been  built  in  all  the  islands,  and  every  where 
the  people  seemed  waiting  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. The  desire  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
this  group  to  receive  English  missionaries,  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  six  missionaries,  five  of  whom  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives,  sailed  from  Lon- 
don for  the  Navigators'  Islands. 

The  last  accounts  from  this  group  of  islands 
is  of  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
character.  Mr.  Heath  estimates  that  uiere 
are  now  on  the  island  of  Upolu  20,000  persons 
who  have  embraced  Christianity.  On  Manono 
all  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  about  2,000, 
are  professedly  Christians.  At  Savaii  there 
are  from  12,000  to  13,000  converts.  On  To- 
tuila  there  are  6,000,  and  several  hundreds  on 
the  smaller  islandsv  What  a  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  natives  *in  1830,  when  the 
heralds  of  salvation  first  visited  their  shores ! 
**  Then,  their  beautiful  country  was  •  burned 
with  fire ;'  rapine,  murder,  cannibalism,  crimes 
and  horrors  at  which  the  heart  sickens,  gene- 
rally prevailed ;  now,  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude Uie  messengers  of  mercy  exclaim,  *  Behold 
how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  And  this 
change,  as  great  as  it  is  blessed,  has  been 
effected  within  the  short  space  of  ten  yeanL 
Truly  may  we  exclaim,  'What  hatii  God 
wrought  I ' " 

In  1843,  there  were  some  painful    defeo 
tions  among  the  members  of  the  churches  at 
Savaii  and  Palauli ;  and  this  was  followed  bv 
a  disturbance  between    two  villages,  whidi 
threatened  to  embroil  the  whole  gronp  in  a 
general  war.    In  November,  1843,  the  party 
at  Sapapalii  declared  open  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Palauli.    The  missionary  and 
members  of  the  church  at  the  former  place 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  turn  the 
war  party  from  their  evil  course,  without  eOect, 
When  the  attack  was  made,  the  people  of  Par 
lauli,  unwilling  to  shed  bk)od,  fled  to  the  dis- 
trict beyond,  while  the  invaders  wasted  the 
plantations,   cut   down  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoanut  trees,  killed  and  devoured  the  do- 
mestic animals,  and  burnt  or  removed  every 
house  in  the  district,  except  the  chapel  and 
the  houses  of  the  missionaries.    On  the  retora 
of  the  party,  they  began  to  persecute  the  mem> 
bers  of  the  church,  and  threatened  to  bam 
their  houses  and  drive  them  from  their  lands. 
But,  out  of  430  members,  there  was  a  defec- 
tion, during  these  trying  times,  of  bat  abotit 
i  35.    This  war  continued  to  distract  tba  ooan- 
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try  and  disturb  tlie  operations  of  the  miasioD- 
aries,  for  seyeral  years ;  prodacing  the  most 
dlsastroos  results,  desolating  man^  fertile  dis^ 
tricts.  And  yet,  Ood  overmled  it  for  good, 
as  it  led  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  war  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  the  station,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  attendance  upon  the  word.  Mr. 
McDonald  wrote,  in  1849,  that  there  were 
nearly  400  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
church.  This  war  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
till  April,  1851,  when  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
injured  party ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  victors,  that  not  a  single 
act  of  retributive  vengeance  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  vanquished,  though  their  {provocations 
were  very  aggravated.  The  missionaries  say 
that  the  means  they  have  used  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  have  commended  themselves  to 
all,  and  convinced  them  that  they  were  their 
friends.  Yet,  the  war  had  produced  a  very 
demoralizing  efiect,  and  led  to  the  revival  of 
heathen  customs. 

The  Samoan  Seminarj^  at  Malua,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  leatures  of  the  mission. 
In  the  course  of  seven  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, this  institution  had  under  its  in- 
struction 53  teachers,  34  women,  wives  of 
teachers,  and  50  boys ;  many  of  whom  are  now 
employed  in  the  missionary  work.  And,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  has  been  a  self-sup- 
porting institution.  In  1852,  there  were  in  the 
institution  4  Erromangans,  4  natives  of  Sav- 
age Island,  4  from  Fate,  1  from  New  Caledo- 
nia, 1  from  Clarence  Island,  18  Samoan  youths, 
and  36  teachers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
makingl46  in  all. 

llie  rapists  have  made  a  descent  upon  these 
islands,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  footing. 
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Several  stations,  where  churches  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  latent 
reports,  and  probably  have  been  broken  up ; 
and  some  of  the  stations  noticed  above  have  a 
number  of  outrstations.  Near  Lepa,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  40  villages,  with  a  population 
of  15,000.  It  is  impracticable,  from  the  im- 
perfect returns,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
native  teachers,  or  to  distinguish  between 
teachers  and  preachers.  The  number  is  un- 
doubtedly much  larger  than  appears  in  the 
table.  CO  also  in  regard  to  the  schools,  many 
of  the  stations  only  reporting  the  number  of 
scholars,  not  of  schools. 

Austral  Islands. — ^In  1821,  a  fatal  epidemic 
prevailed  at  Rurutu,  and  Auuray  a  young  chie( 
with  some  of  his  companions,  fled  from  the 
island,  and  remained  for  some  time  at  Tubuai, 
about  100  miles  distant  On  their  return 
they  were  drifted  about  for  3  weeks,  and  after 
the  loss  of  some  of  their  crew,  they  landed  at 
Maurua,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  I»> 
lands.  Here  they  were  shown  the  demolished 
temples,  prostrate  altars,  and  broken  idols, 
and  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  had  become  worshipers  of  Jehovah, 
the  one  living  and  true  God.  They  immedi- 
ately determined  to  proceed  to  Borabora,  to 
see  the  missionaries,  and  from  this  place  they 
went  to  Kaiatea.  They  were  filled  with  won- 
der at  what  they  saw. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  were  conducted  to  the 
chapel,  and  beheld  with  astonishment  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  The  songs  of  praise  in 
which  the  people  joined,  and  the  sermon  from 
one  of  the  missionaries,  excited  the  deepest  in* 
terest  in  their  minds.  They  were  at  once  con- 
vinced of  the  superioritv  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  They  became 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  soon  learned  to  read 
and  spell  correctly.  Auura  was  exceedingly 
diligent  in  learning,  and  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  a  little  more  than  three  months  he 
was  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  greater  part  of  the  cate- 
chism. Having  publicly  renounced  their 
idols  and  professed  themselves  worshipers  of 
Jehovah,  the  strangers  became  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  island,  that  they  might  carry 
to  their  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  An  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  them  to  go  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  England,  Auura  and  his  friends 
were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  country,  but  they  objected  to  going  to 
their  "land  of  darkness  without  a  ught  in 
their  hand."  Hastening  to  the  missionarieSy 
the  chief  earnestly  requested  them  to  send  in- 
structers  to  his  native  land.  On  assembling 
the  people  and  inquiring  who  among  them 
would  go,  two  of  the  native  deacons,  Mahar 
mene  and  Puna,  came  forward  and  said, "  Here 
are  we ;  send  us."  Every  member  of  the 
church  at  Baiatea  brought  something  as  a 
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testimony  jf  his  aifection,  which  they  present- 
ed to  the  teachers.  The  missionaries  supplied 
them  with  elementary  books  and  a  few  copies 
of  the  (rospel  in  the  Tahitian  lan^aage,  from 
which  their  own  does  not  essentially  differ. 
Thus  equipped,  the  Baiatean  Christians  em- 
barked on  tne  5th  of  July,  1821,  with  Annra 
and  his  friends,  and  on  the  third  day  after 
their  departure  arrived  at  Rumtu,  where 
jiaura  was  welcomed  by  the  remnant  of  his 
countrymen.  The  tidings  of  his  return  soon 
spread  through  the  island,  and  the  whole  popn- 
lation  came  to  ofifer  their  congratnlations.  On 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  Annra  conveved  his 
own  idol  on  board  the  ship  in  which  ne  had 
returned,  and  on  the  following  day  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  countrymen.  The  little  band 
of  Christians  entered  the  assembly,  and  Auura 
demanding  attention,  informed  them  of  the 
incidents  of  his  voyage,  and  the  islands  he  had 
visited,  and  of  the  knowledge  he  had  obtidned 
respecting  the  true  God,  the  destiny  of  man, 
ana  the  means  of  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
He  declared  that  the  god  whom  they  worship- 
ed was  the  foundation  of  all  deceit,  that  their 
idols  were  mere  images,  and  their  priests  im- 
postors. He  therefore  proposed  to  his  country- 
men to  follow  his  example  by  renouncing  their 
false  religion,  and  adopting  that  which  would 
lead  to  immortality.  The  priests  opposed  this 
startling  proposition,  but  the  king  and  chiefs 
relied,  **  We  will  receive  the  word  of  life ; 
we  will  burn  the  evil  spirits ;  let  every  thing 
made  by  our  hands  as  an  object  of  worship  m 
totally  charred  in  the  fire."  An  aged  man, 
who  had  listened  to  Auura  with  deep  interest, 
arose  and  said,  "  Behold  you  say,  0  Auura, 
that  we  have  souls ;  till  now,  we  never  knew 
that  man  possessed  a  soul."  The  chief  tlien 
introduced  the  two  missionaries  from  Raiatea; 
stated  tlieir  object  in  cominp^  to  Bumtu,  and 
recommended  them  to  the  kmd  attentions  of 
the  people.  The  missionaries  then  briefly  ad 
dre^ed  the  meeting,  and  concluded  by  reoom- 
mending  to  the  chiefs  to  provide  an  entertain- 
ment the  next  day  of  a  number  of  kinds  of 
food  which  were  considered  os  sacred,  and  of 
which  it  was  thought  a  female  could  not  par- 
take without  instant  death.  The  feast  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Auura,  his  wife  and 
friends,  with  the  Baiatean  Christians,  unitedly 
partook  of  the  sacred  food.  The  chiefe  and 
people  stood  around,  expecting  to  see  those 
who  had  thus  openly  violated  the  law  of  the 
gods,  either  fah  into  convulsions  or  expire  in 
affony.  But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  be- 
M  them,  they  simultaneously  exclaimed,  ^  The 
priests  have  deceived  us,"  and  hastening  to 
their  temples,  they  hurled  the  idols  from  the 
places  they  had  so  long  occupied,  burnt  to  the 
ground  their  sacred  buildings,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  demolition  of  every  marae  in 
the  island. 

In  October,  1822,  the  island  was  visited  by 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  who  found  the 


results  of  a  HtUe  more  than  one  year's  exertion 
surprising.  Many  had  learned  to  read,  and 
some  to  write.  The  teachers  had  erected  neat 
plastered  dwellings  for  themselves,  and  nnder 
their  direction  the  people  had  built  a  chaDel 
eighty  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The 
railing  around  the  table,  in  front  of  the  pnlpit 
and  by  the  side  of  the  stairs,  was  compoeed  of 
the  handles  of  warriors'  spears.  "  The  people 
here,"  says  a  missionary,  "  learn  war  no  more, 
but  all  submitting  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
have  cost  away  their  instruments  of  cnieltj 
with  their  idols." 

In  1823,  Bumtu  was  visited  by  Mr.  'Wil- 
liams. He  found  that  the  industry  and  imr 
provement  of  the  people  had  been  progressiYe. 
**  Many  of  the  chiefe  were  dressed  in  European 
clothing,  and  all  were  attired  in  the  most  de- 
cent and  becoming  manner.  In  the  house  of 
God,  no  congregation  could  have  behaved 
with  more  propriety.  Not  a  vestige  of  idolar 
try  was  to  oe  seen,  not  agod  was  to  be  found 
in  the  island." 

In  1825,  the  Falcon,  a  large  American  ship, 
commanded  by  Captain  Chase,  was  wrecked  ai 
Burutu.  The  chief  officer  and  crew  remained 
some  time  on  the  island,  and  the  obtain  on 
liis  departure  left  the  following  testimony  with 
the  native  teachers :  "  The  natives  gave  as  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power,  from  the  time 
the  ship  struck  to  the  present  moment  The 
first  day,  while  landing  the  things  from  the 
ship,  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  na- 
tives, and  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  was 
taken  from  any  man  belonging  to  the  ship, 
though  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  have 
plundered  us  of  every  thing.  Since  1  have 
lived  on  shore,  myself,  officers,  and  people 
have  received  the  kindest  treatment  from  the 
natives,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankful." 

Captain  Chase  afterwards  rewarded  the  nar 
tives  for  their  as^tanoe,  by  giving  them  a 
portion  of  the  oil.  They  immraiately  formed 
a  native  missionary  society,  and  contributed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  oil  in  aid  of  the  fwads 
of  the  Parent  Society.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
for  £66,  and  the  proceeds  sent  to  the  Society 
in  London. 

In  1829,  this  island  was  again  visited  by  Mr. 
Williams,  who  found  that  i&  people,  althoodi 
their  teachers  had  left  them,  continned  to  oo- 
serve  all  their  reli^ons  services,  and  that  Annra 
officiated  as  minister.  During  the  previous 
year,  they  had  contributed  to  the  Mmsionarj 
Society  750  bamboos  of  oocoaButoil.  '^^ 
earnestly  requested  that  another  teach»  might 
be  sent  them,  saying  that "  one-handed  people 
were  very  good,  but  that  two-banded  people 
were  much  better." 

On  the  return  of  Auura  to  his  native  island, 
he  found  there  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bimatara.  These  followed  the  example  of  the 
Burutuans  in  destroying  their  idols  and  receiv- 
ing Christian  instruction.  They  shortl;r  aftarj 
wud  sailed  for  their  own  island,  and  induced 
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nlany  of  their  coantr^en  to  abandon  their 
idols  and  embrace  Christianity. 

In  Jane,  1822,  two  natire  Christians  were 
sent  from  Borabora,  to  instnict  the  inhabitants 
of  Bimatara  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first 
elements  of  religion.  These  teachers  labored 
with  so  mnch  dui^ence  and  success  that,  when 
the  island  was  visited  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Oc- 
tober, 1828,  the  inhabitants  had  renounced 
their  idols,  and  were  living  in  harmony  with 
their  teachers.  A  chapel  had  been  erected 
for  the  wonAip  of  the  tme  Ood,  which  was 
opened  during  Mr.  Williams's  visit  The  fe- 
males were  neatly  dressed  in  white  native  cloth, 
with  bonnets  which  the  teachers'  wives  had 
tanght  them  to  make.  The  entire  population 
were  receiving  instruction,  and  the  school  for 
children  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  In  1825,  Bimatara  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Bourne,  who  was  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  station,  and  in  1819,  Poraare, 
King  of  Tahiti,  left  a  man  on  the  island  of 
Baivavai,  who,  though  ignorant  and  immoral 
himself,  undertook  to  teach  the  people ;  and  in 

1821,  when  visited  by  Capt  Henry,  they  had 
made  such  improvement  of  this  poor  instruc- 
tion that  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  had  be- 
come general  throughout  the  land;  and  he 
says  of  them,  <*  The  very  quiet,  devout,  and 
oraerly  manner  in  which  they  conducted  them- 
selves, not  only  in  church  but  daring  the  Sab- 
bath, excited  my  highest  admiration.  They 
sent  a  request  for  suitable  teachers,  and  in 

1822,  three  native  missionaries  were  sent  fVom 
Eimeo.  In  1826,  a  Christian  church  was 
formed  among  this  people,  and  sixteen  persons, 
after  examination,  were  admitted  to  its  privi- 
leges. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  island  of 
Tubuai,  hearing  that  the  people  of  Rurutu  and 
other  islands  had  renounoea  their  idols  and 
embraced  Christianity,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Tahiti,  requesting  teachers  and  books.  Two 
native  teachers,  with  a  supply  of  useful  arti- 
cles, embarked,  in  June,  1822,  for  the  island  of 
Tubuai,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nott.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Tubuai,  they  found  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  war  and  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 
They  went  immediately  to  the  king,  acquainted 
him  with  the  design  of  their  visit,  and  re- 
quested that  hostilities  might  be  suspended. 
The  king  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to 
their  proposal,  provided  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posing party  could  be  obtained.  A  chief 
naving  neen  despatched  with  a  message  of 
peace,  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Uie  next 
morning,  tne  two  parties  met,  and  peace  was 
concluded.  The  chiefs  then  embraced  each 
other,  and  the  warriors,  perceiving  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  leaders,  dropped  their  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  rushing  into  each  other's 
arms,  presented  a  scene  of  joy,  far  different 
from  the  conflict  in  which  they  expected  to  b^ 
engaged.  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tubuai  were  invited  to  attend  public  worship, 


when  Mr.  Nott  ddivered  the  first  Christian  dis* 
course  to  which  they  had  ever  listened.  In' 
1826,  when  this  island  was  visited  by  Mr.  Da* 
vies,  the  profession  of  Christianity  had  become 
general  tnronghout  the  island,  and  the  chiefs 
and  people  were  assisting  the  teachers  in  erecting 
comfortable  dwellings,  and  a  substantial  house 
for  public  worship. 

In  the  year  1825,  Rapa  was  visited  by  a 
vessel  from  Tahiti,  which  on  its  return  carried 
two  of  the  inhabitants  to  that  island,  wha  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  strange  objects 
presented  to  their  notice.  Having  attended 
the  schools  and  places  of  public  wonhip,  and 
learned  the  alphabet,  they  soon  after  returned 
to  tiieir  own  island,  accompanied  by  two  Tahi- 
tians,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  became  so  much 
attached,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  chieft 
and  people  to  reside  among  them  permanently. 
In  January,  1826,  two  Tahitian  teachers  with 
their  wives,  accompanied  by  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  mechanic,  sailed  from  Tahiti  for  Rapa. 
They  carried  with  them  not  only  spelling-books 
and  copies  of  the  Tahitian  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  a  variety  of  useful  tools, 
seeds,  and  plants,  together  with  timber  for  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Davies,  one  of  the  senior  mission- 
aries at  Tahiti,  accompanied  the  teachers  to 
their  new  station.  The  chiefs  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  rapect,  and  promised  them 
protection  and  aid.  On  the  first  Sabbatii  after 
their  arrival,  Mr.  Davies  preached  in  the  Tahi- 
tian language  to  a  number  of  the  natives,  who 
seemed  impressed  with  the  services.  This 
island  was  visited  in  1829  by  two  missionaries, 
who  found  that  four  chapels,  in  which  religious 
instruction  was  statedly  given,  had  been  erected 
at  different  stations.  The  people  manifested 
an  increasing  interest  in  rehgions  things,  and 
their  improvement  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  their  visiters. 
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The  work  has  continued  to  be  carried  on  by 
native  agency  alone,  except  the  occasional  vis^ 
its  of  missionaries ;  and,  owing  to  their  remote 
situation,  it  is  seldom  that  any  intelligence 
is  received  from  the  mission.  Mr.  Bodgerson 
visited  Raivavai  and  Tubtiai  in  1838,  and  Mr. 
Orsmond,  Rurutu  and  Bimatara,  in  1889; 
when  they  observed  many  signs  of  improve- 
ment In  May  and  June,  1846,  they  were 
again  visited  by  Mr.  Barfi^  of  Huahine,  who 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  what  be  witnened 
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Peace  and  purity  prevailed  among  the  natiTe 
believers  ;  and  uie  native  ageots  were  faithful 
and  zealous  in  their  work,  and  their  labors  ap- 
peared to  have  been  crowned  with  the  divine 
blessing.  The  popnlation  of  these  islands  is 
email,  probably  not  exceeding  1,000. 

Paumatu  or  Fearl  Islands. — In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Pomare  II.,  king  of  Taniti, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Panmotu  or 
Pearl  Islands  fled  to  the  Georgian  Islands  for 
security  during  a  war.  They  were  protected 
and  hospitably  entertained  bv  Pomare,  and 
when  the  Tahitians  renounced  idolatrv,  thev 
also  cast  away  the  idols  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  placed  themselves  und^  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries.  In  1827,  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  islands,  and  immediately 
after  their  arrival,  Moorea,  one  of  the  number, 
who  had  learned  to  read  and  had  been  hope- 
ftiUy  converted,  b^gan  to  instruct  his  country- 
men. He  met  with  such  success,  that  witii 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  district, 
the  whole  population  agreed  to  renounce 
heathenism.  Mioorea  was  subsequently  charged 
with  having  deceived  his  countrymen,  in  the 
accounts  he  had  given  of  the  change  at  Tahiti, 
and,  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
island.  But  when  the  people  afterwards  be- 
came convinced  that  they  had  accused  him 
falsely,  thev  burnt  their  idols  and  demolished 
their  temples.  Several  hundreds  of  them  soon 
after  sailed  to  Tahiti,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  books 
and  receiving  instruction,  and,  before  Uiey  left 
the  island,  several  of  them  were  admitted  to 
Christian  fellowship.  Early  in  the  year  1822, 
Moorea  and  Teraa,  another  Christian  native, 
were  publicly  set  apart  as  teachers,  and  soon 
after .  sailed  for  Anaa,  or  Chain  Island. 
Shortlv  afterwards,  a  canoe  from  this  island 
arrived  at  Tahiti,  bringing  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive Christianity ;  that  war,  cannibalism,  and 
idolatry  had  ceased,  and  that  a  place  of  wor^ 
ship  was  building  in  every  district  Two 
other  native  teachers  were  afterwards  sent  to 
these  islands. 

Mr.  Orsmond  visited  Chain  Island  in  1839 ; 
where  he  addressed  congr^tions  of  300  or 
400,  and  formed  a  church  of  43  members. 

Marquesas  IsUrnds. — In  1797,  Captain  Wil- 
son, after  landing  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti 
and  Tongataboo,  sailed  for  the  Marquesas. 
At  Santa  Christina  he  left  Mr.  Crook,  who, 
after  residing  on  the  island  about  a  year,  be- 
came discouraged  and  returned  to  Tahiti.  In 
1825,  Mr.  Crook  returned  to  Santa  Christina 
with  two  native  teachers  from  Huahine,  and 
one  from  Tahiti.  He  found  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  destroyed  their  idols,  but  the 
greater  part  were  exceedingly  rude,  vicious, 
and  disorderlv  in  their  behavior,  and  strongly 
attached  to  their  superstitions.  After  remain- 
ing about  a  month  among  them,  Mr.  Crook 
left  the  native  teachers  under  the  protection  of 


a  friendly  chief.  Their  proq)ectB  of  osefulDea 
were  at  first  encouraging,  but  the  wickedaes 
of  the  people  was  so  ^reat^  and  their  condact 
so  violent  and  alarming,  that  the  TahitiauB 
(whom  they  threatened  to  kill  and  devour) 
were  obliged  to  return.  They  were  succeeded 
by  others  in  1826,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
in  1828.  In  the  following  year,  Messn.  Frit- 
chard  and  Sampson  visited  the  islands,  but  so 
turbulent  and  repulsive  was  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  that  they  deemed  the  establidimeDt  of 
a  mission  impracticable.  In  1831,  Mr.  Da^ 
lin^,  one  of  the  missionaries  stationed  at  Ta* 
hiti,  visited  the  Mar<^uesa8»  and  in  consequeoce 
of  his  report,  the  Directors  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  in  1833,  sent  two  missionaries,  Mesen. 
Rodj^erson  and  Stallworthy,  to  commence  a 
mission  in  those  islands.  Having  been  joined 
at  Tahiti  b^  Mr.  Darling  and  four  Tahitians, 
they  were  kindly  received  at  Santa  ChristiDa 
by  lotete,  the  lung,  who  premised  to  protect 
them,  and  ^ave  them  half  of  his  own  house 
for  their  residence. 

These  m^ionaries  labored  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  ^reat  discouragement,  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  In  1838,  Mr.  Bodferson,  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  be  could  not  remain 
there  with  his  family,  removed  to  Kaiatea; 
Mr.  Stallworthy  continuing  his  labors  alone. 
In  August,  1838,  two  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Popish  College  at  Valpa- 
raiso were  brought  to  the  island  by  the  French 
frigate  La  Venus.  Mr.  Stallworthy  made 
strong  objections  to  their  settling  at  any  star 
tion  where  missionaries  had  been  placed  by  tk 
London  Missionary  Society,  but  without  ^ect 
The  chief  having  received  several  presents  from 
the  captain  of  the  frigate,  cordially  received 
the  priests,  Imd  gave  them  a  piece  of  land  for 
a  garden.  He,  however,  evin<^  an  unsbakea 
attachment  to  the  missionary  who  resided  on 
the  island,  but  the  people  showed  tl^e  same 
indiflference  to  the  Goi^el  which  they  had  al- 
ways done.  Early  in  the  following  year  scTen 
more  Romish  missionaries  arrived  at  Santa 
Christina,  and  established  themselves  in  vsr 
rious  parts  of  the  island.  The  imposing  cere- 
monies connected  with  their  worship,  their  in- 
sinuating manners,  and  their  skill  in  operating 
on  the  selMnterested  motives  of  the  people 
have  not  been  without  effect. 

This  mission  was  continued,  in  the  face  of 
gr^t  discouragement,  and  without  any  visible 
iiruit,  till  1841,  when  the  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Stallworthy  and  Thompson,  abandoned  the 
field,  and  removed  to  TahitL  The  group  has 
since  been  seized  by  the  French;  but  the 
Romish  missionaries  have  been  no  moresao- 
cessfol  than  the  Protestants.  Native  teacheis 
have  recently  been  sent  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.    (See  Sandfcich.  Islands,) 

New  Helmdes,—Mr.  WiUuans^s  lad  Voyagt 
and  Deat/L — ^After  seventeen  years  of  unremit- 
ted toil,  the  illness  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams obliged  them,  in  1833,  to  leave  th( 
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Islands.  In  Jnne  of  the  fbllowinff  year,  they 
arrived  in  England.  His  own  heuth  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Williams  havinr  been  recroited  by  the 
▼ojrage,  and  by  a  resicrence  of  foor  years  in 
England,  Mr.  w .  became  anxious  to  retorn  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  The  pUn  pro- 
posed by  him  was  to  andertake  an  exploring 
Toyage  among  the  groups  situated  between 
the  Navigators'  Islands  and  New  Ghiinea,  and 
to  place  on  them  native  teachers.  For  ibe 
prosecation  of  this  object,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable to  purchase  a  ship  whidi  shoold  be  ex- 
chisi vely  aevoted  to  missionary  purposes.  And 
for  this  purpose  an  appeal  was  maide  to  Ohris- 
tians  in  England,  whicn  was  speedil v  responded 
to  in  a  very  generous  manner.  The  interest 
which  Mr.  Wiuiams'  narrative  excited  through- 
out England,  seconded  bv  his  personal  repre- 
sentations, was  so  great  that  he  found  easy  ac- 
eess  to  the  hearts  and  the  charities  of  Uiose 
whom  he  addressed. 

A  sum  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  ship  was  soon  raised,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  purchased  the  Camden, 
a  vessel  of  two  hundi«d  tons  burthen.  Every 
arrangement  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  was  made  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1838, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  at  which  Mr. 
and  Mra.  Williams  and  ten  other  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  John  Williams,  Jun., 
received  their  purting  instructions.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  intense  interest  On  the  llth 
of  April,  1838,  these  missionaries  embarked, 
being  escorted  to  the  vessel  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  the  friends  of  missions,  who  followed 
them  with  their  prayers. 

After  visiting  the  Navisators',  Qeorgian, 
and  Society  IsUmds,  Mr.  Williams,  in  conform- 
ity with  his  original  plan,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  New  Hebrim.  He  was  accomi>anied  by 
Captain  Morgan,  Mr.  Cunningham,  vice^onsnJ 
for  the  Soum  Sea  Islands,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
who  was  intending  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Marquesas. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1839,  this  apos- 
tle of  the  Pacific  unfurled  the  banner  of  peace 
on  the  nland  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides group,  where  the  barbarous  people  show- 
ed him  no  little  kindness,  and  received  the 
Christian  teachers  firom  Samoa  gladlv.  In  the 
evening,  having  recorded  his  ^titude  to  God, 
who  had  done  such  great  things  for  them,  he 
assembled  with  his  bSoved  companions  for  the 
solemn  exercise,  which  Captam  Morgan  so 

Sipropriately  styles  their  **  family  prayer,^'  and 
r.  Harris,  in  the  orderly  course  of  their 
Scripture  rmling,  read  the  15th  chupter  of  the 
first*  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians— the  sublime 
record  of  the  believer's  triumph  over  death  1 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Erromanga, 
another  island  of  the  same  group.  The  natives 
appeared  <}uite  different  from  those  of  the  other 
islands,  being  more  rude  and  barbarous  in  their 
behavk)r.   They  were  at  first  averse  to  holding 


any  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  but  having 
received  presents  of  fish-hooks  and  beads,  they 
brought  the  missionaries  some  cocoanuts.  They 
were  still,  however,  exceedingly  shy.  Thiok- 
ing  that  they  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  they  all  went  on  shore.  While  Capt. 
Morgan  stopped  to  see  the  boat  safely  anchor- 
ed, the  missionaries  walked  up  the  beach. 
The  captain  soon  followed  them,  but  had  not 
gone  &r  before  the  boat's  crew  called  to  him 
to  come  back.  He  looked  round  and  saw  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  running  to- 
wards the  tea,  the  former  closely  pursued  by  a 
native.  Captain  Morgan  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  boat,  from  which  he  saw  a  native 
strike  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  just  reached  the 
water.  The  beach  was  stony  and  steep,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  Mr.  Williams  fell 
back^rard  to  the  ground.  Other  natives  soon 
came  up,  one  of  whom  struck  him  with  a  club, 
and  another  pierced  his  body  with  several 
arrows.  Mr.  Harris  was  also  overtaken  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  Captain  Morgan  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  the  bodies,  but  nei- 
th^  of  them  could  be  procured.  The  natives 
seeing  the  boat  approaching  the  shore  for  this 
purpose,  attacked  the  persons  remaining  in  it, 
and  left  one  of  their  arrows  sticking  in  its  side. 

The  news  of  this  sad  event  reached  England 
a  few  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  tiie 
Missionary  Society.  The  particulars  respect- 
ing it  were  communicatea  to  the  assembly, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society  express- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
fiikmilies  of  their  lamented  missionaries.  A 
subscription  was  soon  after  commenced  in  aid 
of  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  children,  and  a  hand- 
some sum  was  raised  and  appropriated  to  tJbeir 
use. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1840,  the  British 
ship  Favorite  sailed  from  Sydney  to  search  for 
the  remains  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Harris. 
The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  a  Samoan  cnief  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. At  Erromanffa  they  hod  an  interyiew 
with  the  natives,  and  by  means  of  presents 
and  threats  obtained  from  them  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  two  missionaries.  The  vessel 
then  sailed  for  the  Samoas,  where  the  recover- 
ed bones  were  interred,  amid  the  respectful  re- 
grets of  the  officers  of  the  Favorite,  and  the 
tears  of  their  brethren,  and  of  hundreds  of  Sa- 
moans,  who  remembered  Mr.  Williams  as  the 
first  herald  of  salvation  to  their  shores. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Heath 
of  the  Samoa  mission  was  requested  bv  his 
brethren  to  make  an  exploring  voyage  in  the 
Camden.  He  visited  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
left  native  teachers  at  four  of  the  islands,  one 
of  which  was  Erromanga,  the  very  island  oh 
which  the  missionaries  were  murdered. 

One  object  which  Mr.  Williams  had  in  view 
in  his  last  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  collie  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  native  teachers.    The  nussionarici 
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at  fhe  different  stations  entered  fsUy  into  his 
plans  respecting  it,  and  one  was  immediately 
commen<^  at  Barotonga,  whidi  soon  nnm- 
bc^  eleven  students.  A  large  piece  of  groand 
on  which  to  erect  the  boilding,  was  pnrdiased 
of  the  king,  and  there  is  CTery  reason  to  hope 
that  the  institution  will  prosper. 

Messrs.  Turner  and  Nisbet,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  mission,  arrived  at  Tanna  on 
the  301h  of  June,  1842,  and  having  assembled 
the  principal  chiefe,  and  made  known  their  ob> 
ject,  were  kindlv  recdved,  with  assaranoes  of 
protection ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
they  held  the  firet  religious  service,  and  preached 
to  over  200  people.  They  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  character  of  the  people  was  de- 
praved and  cruel  in  tiM  extreme,  and  that  they 
were  distracted  with  internal  divisioQ  and 
Btrife.  The  natives  with  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately located,  manifested  some  attach- 
ment to  them ;  but  by  all  others  they  were  re- 
garded with  distrust  and  hatred.  More  than 
once  their  destruction  was  secretly  attempted. 
At  length  the  chiefe  in  the  interior,  under  pre- 
text that  a  &tal  disease  which  prevailed,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  their  arts,  demanded  their 
expulsion  from  the  island.  This  was  resisted 
by  their  few  adherents,  and  led  to  a  savage 
war,  which  compelled  the  missionaries  to  auit 
the  island  in  tneir  small  open  boat.  Tney 
were  driven  back,  where  death  in  its  most 
horrid  form  seemed  inevitable.  But  a  merci- 
ful Providence  prepared  them  an  ark.  Just 
as  they  were  entering  the  harbor,  an  American 
vessel  appeared  oS  Tanna,  lib  which  they  em- 
barked for  the  Navigators'  Island^. 

In  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  native  teachers 
were  stationed  in  1840,  the  result  was  still 
more  tragical.  In  1842,  the  crew  of  the  brig 
Star,  being  treated  with  apparent  friendship, 
went  on  shore  to  cut  timber,  when  thejr  were 
treacherously  murdered  and  devoured  by  the 
natives.  After  which  the  Samoan  teachers, 
after  assisting  to  tow  the  vessel  ashore,  were 
murdered  at  the  command  of  the  chief.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  from  opposition  to  the 
teachers  or  to  what  they  taught»  but  as  an  act 
of  revenge  for  the  outn^es  previously  commit* 
ted  among  them  by  European  and  American 
traders.  This  is  believed  also  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  lamented  Wil- 
liams. The  visits  of  these  trading  vesseb 
have  been  marked  by  robbery  and  mivder. 
The  natives,  on  one  occasion,  having  ofiered 
some  resistance  to  these  outrages,  they  were 
attacked  with  deadly  weapons,  manv  of  them 
slain,  and  others,  having  taken  rerage  in  a 
cave,  were  suffocated  by  fire  at  its  month.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  these  native 
teachers  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  some 
traders  presented  them  with  forged  letters  from 
missionaries,  directing  them  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  traders,  thereby  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  them. 
In  1845,  the  mission  at  the  New  Hebrides 


was  renewed.  Means.  Murray  and  Turner  kod- 
ed  at  Tanna  with  15  native  teadierB,  where  they 
were  most  oimiial^f  wdcomed  and  kindly  treait- 
ed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  left  four  aev 
teadiers  at  this  island,  and  two  native  evange* 
lists  at  Nina ;  after  whidi  they  proceeded  to 
Erromanga ;  bnt,  from  the  appeannoe  of  the 
natives,  tney  came  to  the  conclusioB  that  the 
island  was  still  closed  against  the  Gospel,  and 
did  not  land.    They  next  vroeeeded  to  8aod- 


wicfa  Island,  a  beaatiliil  isuind  about  50  miles 
from  Erronianga,  teeming  with  a  population 
of  noble  aspect  and  gentle  maenem,  where 
th^  introduced  four  native  evan^ists,  who 
were  received  with  hearty  good  wiii  by  chie6 
andneople.  They  also  left  teachers  at  tvo  of 
the  Kew  Caledonia  groiro;  but  at  the  lar^ 
ishind  of  New  Caledonia  uiej  foond  things  m 


such  a  state  from  the  infiaenoe  of  Mataks, 
chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  that  thi^  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  the  native  teachers  who 
were  there  before. 

The  bst  intelligenoefrom  the  Western  Poly- 
nesian Iskinds  was  obtained  bv  a  visit  of  Ber. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Sunderland,  of  the  St- 
moa  mission,  in  1852.  The^  took  with  them 
five  native  teachers,  witii  their  wives,  from  the 
Hervey  Islands,  two  unmarried  teachers  from 
Samoa,  four  natives  of  Savage  Island,  tbor 
Erromangans,  and  four  Fatese,  who  having 
been  for  years  under  Christian  instructioQ  it 
Samoa,  were  now  retondng  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  native  isles.  In  nearfy  all  tiie 
islands  they  found  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  pwjfie  had 
taken  place  since  the  orevions  voyage  of  the 
John  w  illiams ;  and  large  numbers  had  re- 
nounced idolatry  and  put  themselveB  under 
Christian  instruction.  Commodious  places  of 
worriiip  and  dwdlings  for  teachers  had  been 
erected,  congregations  and  schools  gathered, 
and  a  few  were  hopefhl  candidates  for  choreh 
fellowship. 

Pkbrbttsblut  CHuacH  or  Nova  Sootu.— 
AneUeum  is  an  island  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  situated,  according  to  Captain  Cook, 
m  kit  20^  8'  S.,  and  long.  ITO^^  4'  E.  It  is 
about  dO  or  35  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a  population  of  3,000  souls.  Its  a- 
terior  appearance  Is  pleasing  and  rather  im- 
posing, rising  to  the  heirtt  of  2,000  feet  aboie 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presenting  an  inter- 
esting variety  of  mountain  and  ^ley,  large 
tracts  of  low  land  in  some  parts  of  the  eoitft» 
and  a  bold  shore  in  others ;  high  land  and 
deep  ravines  running  to  a  great  distance 
inland;  well  wooded  and  watered,  baring 
streams  of  considerable  sise,  and  valuable  tim- 
ber,' available  for  almost  any  purpose.  The 
soil  is  not  remarkably  ridi  in  general,  though 
in  some  parts  it  appears  venr  f&tile.  The  na- 
tives of  Aneitenm  are  veir  low  in  civilization, 
and  their  moral  and  social  condition,  like  that 
of  all  other  heathen  tribes,  is  such  that  it  can- 
not frilly  be  brought  out  to  light    They  dc 
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not  fite  together,  like  l^e  Eastera  PolTDflfiaoB, 
in  raffnlar  TiUaffes.  In  langnaffer  in  color,  in 
UMuifira  and  cii8t<»nB,  in  reKgion,  in  almost 
every  thinsr  tiiat  distin^ishM  one  race  of  men 
from  another,  they  differ  from  the  eastern 
tribes.  Thejf  are  generally  of  small  stature, 
Tory  dark,  slender,  and  lacking  in  the  spirit 
and  energy  which  eharacterise  adjacent  tribes ; 
yet  there  are  some  fine4ooking  people  among 
them,  and  the  mental  capabilities  of  many  of 
them  are  of  a  very  fair  order.  They  are  not 
destitnte  of  in^nnity,  as  appears  from  their 
omammits,  their  war  weapons,  their  planta- 
tions, ftc  War  was  ver^  frequent  among 
'them  before  the  introduction  of  tlie  Gospel. 
Cannibalism  is  fimnd  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides  group.  One  of  the  most  re- 
volting practices  found  on  Aneitenm,  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  confined  to  tbis  island,  is 
the  strangling  of  widows.  Till  yery  lately, 
an  old  woman  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  the 
island.  Even  since  the  English  missionaries 
have  been  located  there,  as  many  as  11  widows 
have  been  known  to  be  strangled  within  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  monstrous  dera  is  done  by  the 
brother  of  the  woman,  if  she  have  a  brother, 
and  when  that  is  not  the  case,  by  some  other 
relative  or  friend.  The  idea  of  .we  people  is, 
that  the  soul  of  the  wife  should  accommtny 
that  of  her  husband  to  the  other  world.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  re- 
movin|^  this  practice,  has  all  along  arisen  from 
the  widows  themselves.  What  an  amasing 
hold  must  thdr  religious  belief  have  upon  their 
minds  I  Here  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  nature— the  love  of  life,  fairly 
overmatched  by  it  Something,  however,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  other  than  religious  influ- 
ences. It  would  be  considered  disgraceful  not 
only  to  the  partv  herself,  but  to  the  whole 
&mily  to  which  sne  belongs,  were  she  to  con- 
tinue to  Uv&  How  potent  is  public  opinion 
even  among  savages  I  Of  late  years,  this  inhu- 
man practice  has  received  an  extensive  check, 
and,  as  the  last  heathen  district  has  abandoned 
idolatry  and  besou^t  the  aid  of  missionary 
teachers,  it  may  now  be  said,  to  have  almost 
oeaaed  to  exist  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Aneiteum  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  be- 
lieve in  gods  many  and  lords  many.  They 
have  gods  of  tiie  sea  and  gods  of  the  bush ; 
and  among  themselves  are  men  who  pretend 
to  have,  ani  are  believed  to  have,  power  over 
diseases,  over  the  sea,  the  winds,  thunder,  rain, 
kc  They  moke  a  difference  between  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
but  their  heir  lacks,  and  their  heaven  abounds 
with  such  sensual  gratifications  aa  they  most 
prise  on  earth.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
island  was  much  visitedprior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  Tnat  important  event 
took  place  in  March,  1841.  On  the  20th  of 
that  month,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
by  their  aealoaf  agents,  succeeded  in  obtainii^ 


a  footing,  and  introducing  Christian  teachers. 
This  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The 
people  were  in  a  state  of  pure  barbarism  ; 
they  were  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  missionaries  had  no  confidence 
in  them.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  an  individual, 
himself  a  savage,  and  chief  of  a  neighboring 
ishind,  that  communication  was  held  with  the 
natives,  and  they  were  induced  to  receive  tho 
teachers.  The  names  of  these  teachers,  who 
began  the  work  of  evangelization,  were  Tavita 
(David)  and  Fnatieve.  They  were  natives  of 
the  island  of  Savaii,  Samoan  group.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  missibn,  no  visible  im- 
pression was  made.  The  teachers  passed 
through  great  hardships  and  difficulties.  One 
of  them,  with  his  wife,  died,  after  a  short 
course  of  service.  The  mission  was  sustained 
by  a  reinforcement  from  Tanna,8ent  by  Messrs. 
Inmer  and  Nisbet,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  were  on  the  island  at  the  time. 
Apolo  (Apolloe,)  and  Simeona,  (Simeon,) 
who  were  tnus  introduced,  labored  usefully  on 
the  island  for  several  years.    It  was  not  till 

1845,  that  any  visible  success  was  obtained. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  island  was  visited. 
The  teachers  had  suffered  severely  from  scarci- 
ty of  (bod,  frequent  attacks  of  illness*  the  nn* 
kindness  of  the  natives,  &c.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  sustained  under  aU  their  trials,  and 
cabled  not  only  to  keep  their  ground,  but  to 
mtike  a  little  advancement  A  few  of  the  na- 
tives had  attended  for  some  time  on  their  in- 
structions, and  one  man  had  decidedly  attached 
himself  to  th^m,  and  had  acted  towards  them 
with  great  kindness.  Up  to  this  time,  only 
one  stetion  had  been  occupied,  viz.,  Ipeki,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  Now,  ope- 
rations were  commenced  at  another  pirt 
Two  teacheiB  were  placed  at  Aniligauhat, 
where  is  the  principal  harbor.  After  this 
visit,  the  prospects  oi  the  mission  were  aeain 
overcast,  and  when  the  island  was  visited  in 

1846,  about  twelve  months  after,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
teachers  bod,  from  various  causes,  suffered  so 
severely,  and  their  labors  had  been  so  unpro- 
ductive, that  they  were  greatly  discouraged, 
and  were  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.  Two  of 
them,  however,  were  induced  to  stay,  and  thua 
the  door  was  kept  open  till  it  was  possible  to 
locate  English  missionaries.  In  Jnl^,  1848, 
the  Bev.  John  Gkddie  and  a  catechist  from 
Nova  Scotia,  N.  A.,  and  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Powell,  from  Samoa,  were  placed  on  the 
island.  Aniligauhat  was  thought  the  mdet 
eligible  place  at  which  to  commence  their 
labors,  and  they  accordingly  settled  there. 
Difficulties  and  trials,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  encountered  by  the  teachers,  were 
experienced  by  the  missionaries,  and  a  consid- 
erable time  passed  before  any  marked  impres- 
sion was  made.  In  July,  1849,  the  mission 
was  visited,  and  slight  symptoms  of  on  inK 
proved  state  of  things  hod  begun  to  appear.. 
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A  small  plastered  chapel  had  been  erected, 
and  a  plastered  dwelling-house.  Services  were 
being  regularly  eondacted  by  the  teachers  in 
the  native  language,  and,  though  the  attend- 
ance on  these  was  both  small  and  irr^ular, 
yet  a  little  progress  was  being  made.  Five  or 
six  individualshad  beg^  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  an  awakening  interest  in  the  trutlis  of  reli- 

fion.  The  nignt  was  passed;  the  morning 
od  dawned.  JNew  troublesi  however,  awaited 
the  mission ;  circumstances  led  to  the  separa- 
tion from  it  of  the  catechiat,  and  Mr.  Powell 
returned  to  Samoa.  Thus,  Mr.  Geddie  was 
left  to  struggle,  single-handed,  with  the  great 
and  formidable  difficulties  through  which  the 
mission  was  destined  to  pass.  It  is  found,  in 
the  history  of  missions,  that  the  most  severe 
trials  do  not  generally  occur  till  the  Gospel 
begins  to  take  effect.  So  long  as  all  remams 
in  the  stillness  of  spiritual  death,  the  mission- 
ary is  generally  permitted  to  carry  on  his 
work  with  comparatively  little  molestation ; 
but  when  the  power  of  divine  truth  begins  to 
be  felt  on  the  heart,  and  decided  symptoms  of 
spiritual  life  show  themselves,  then  it  is  found 
tnat  the  Lord  of  missions  did  not  say  in  vain, 
"  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on 
the  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  nay ;  but  ratner  divi- 
sion." It  was  thus  with  the  Aneiteum  mis- 
sion. The  opposition  encountered  in  its  early 
years  was  trifling,  compared  with  what  it  hod 
to  pass  through  after  the  truth  of  God  actually 
took  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men.  When  that 
was  the  case,  parties  among  the  heathen,  gen- 
erally official  characters,  whose  craft  was  in 
danger,  and  other  parties  also  Desides  the  na- 
tives, whose  proceedings  and  pursuits  were 
incidentally  interfered  with  by  the  new  reli- 
gion, were  greatly  enraged  against  the  faithful 
missionary  and  his  adherents ;  and  many  and 
formidable  were  the  combinations  entered 
into,  and  the  attempts  made,  to  rid  themselves 
altogether  of  his  unwelcome  presence.  In 
one  instance,  the  infatuated  heathen  vented 
their  rage  on  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 
They  entrapped  and  killed  a  youqg  man, 
named  Waievai.  Thus,  martyr  blood  has 
flowed  on  Aneiteum.  The  mission  property 
and  lives  of  the  mission  family  were  seriously 
endangered  by  incendiarism.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Geddie  says  :  *'  We  often  look  back  on 
those  days  of  trial  with  trembling  and  with 
thankfulness  to  God.  This  hostility  to  the 
mission  seemed  to  have  reached  its  crisis  in 
1851,  when  an  attempt  was  made  on  mv  own 
life  and  that  of  my  nimily,  by  setting  fire  to 
my  house  at  midnight ;  but  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  was  stretched  out  for  our  protection,  and 
no  harm  was  permitted  to  befsul  us.  The  ex- 
citement which  that  act  caused  among  the 
Christian  party  was  very  great,  and  it  required 
all  the  influence  that  I  possessed  among  them 
to  control  it  The  enemies  of  the  cause  of 
God  were  then  convinced  that  the  truth  had 
taken  a  stronger  hold  of  the*  hearts  of  the  na- 


tiTQB  than  they  had  expected,  and  if  tb^  op> 
posed  it  by  violent  meansi  it  most  be  at  their 
peril.  The  last  exciting  event  occurred  about 
two  years  a^o,  (August,  1852,)  when  Uw 
heathen  district  of  Anaa-an-ee  contemplated 
an  attack  on  the  people  of  a  Ghristian  village. 
The  Christian  party  from  all  [Kirts  of  the  isUnd 
assembled  at  the  hostile  district,  with  a  view 
to  reason  with  the  heathen  and  warn  them. 
The  meditated  attack  was  abandoned,  and  all 
parties  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
We  have  ever  since  been  permitted  to  labor 
without  interruption  or  harm." 

The  truths  of  the  Goerael  first  took  decided 
hold  on  a  few  individuals  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  missionary.  AmoQg  them 
were  ^ve  or  six  men  adapted  to  be  useful  to 
their  countrymen.  These  were  employed  by 
the  missionary  to  assist  in  diffusing  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  in  such  ways  as  they  were  abla 
In  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  their  first  love  they 
went  forth  to  beseech  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  turn  from  the  vanities  and  fJ^ominations  of 
paj^an  idolatry  and  embrace  the  pure  and  hob 
religion  of  the  Bible.  Astonishing  results  fol- 
lowed their  labors  in  connection  with  those  of 
the  missionary.  A  spirit  of  inquirr  was  awsr 
kened,  large  numbers  abandoned  heathenism 
and  embraced  Christianity,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber there  is  reason  to  beUeve  became  aozioiis 
inquirers  after  salvation.  Heathen  woiship 
and  heathen  practices  were  extensively  abaif 
doned,  and  a  series  of  changes  oommenoed 
which  have  already  led  to  the  most  beneficial 
results,  and  promise  to  continue  till  eveiv  Tes* 
tige  of  heathenism  be  swept  away,  and  the  n- 
ligion  of  Jesus  fill  the  island  with  its  own 
blessed  fruits.  The  Bev.  A.  W.  Murray  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  visited  the  island  in  Jane, 
1852,  and  again  in  company  with  Bev.  W. 
Gill,  ia  December  of  the  same  yenur.  Mr.  Mm- 
ray  had  several  times  visited  it  before,  and 
knew  it  as  it  was  while  the  reign  of  heathm- 
ism  was  unbroken.  He  had  it  before  his  mind 
as  it  was  under  that  reign,  and  though  he  had 
heard  something  of  a  change  being  in  progress, 
his  expectations  were  not  highly  raided.  Let 
the  r^er  judge  of  the  grateful  surprise,  wben^ 
on  approaching  the  shore,  instead  of  a  crowd 
of  naked,  wondering,  rude,  suspicious  savages, 
with  long  hair  and  painted  bodies,  and  armed 
with  clubs,  spears,  and  other  weapons,  he  found 
a  companv  of  quiet,  orderlv  peopJe,  all  more 
or  less  clothed,  with  confiding,  aflectiooate 
countenances,  long  hair,  and  other  marics  of 
heathenism  almost  entirely  gone,  and  not  a 
weapon  of  war  to  be  seen — all  preasing  forward, 
each  eager  to  be  foremost  in  giving  the  most 
cordial  welcome.  The  visiters  did  not  need  to 
be  told  that  a  mighty  change  was  in  progress, 
and  all  they  saw  and  heard  during  their  stay 
in  the  island  tended  to  confirm  their  first  ns* 
pressions.  A  large  number,  probably  aboat 
naif  the  population  of  the  island,  had  emlnaoed 
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OliriBitiaiiify.  TheBerviees  and  schods  were 
being  attended  by  large  nnmbers  ;  man^  bad 
lear^  to  read,  and  bnndreds  were  striving 
vitii  tbe  utmost  diligence  to  do  bo.  A  moral 
diange,  moreorer,  was  in  progress,  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  great  external  one  tbat  was  every- 
wbere  yisible.  A  considerable  number  were 
professedly  seeking  tbe  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  some  among  them  had,  according  to  the 
opnions  of  the  missionaries,  really  fonnd  tbe 
pearl  of  great  price.  Mr.  Geddie  was  waiting 
tbe  arrival  of  tne  John  Williams,  tbat  he  might 
constitnte  a  Christian  church.  Accordingly 
it  was  tbe  high  privilege  of  the  deputation  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  11  of  the  natives  of 
Aneitenm  on  toe  Sabbath  following,  and  to 
unite  with  them  in  commemorating  the  Sa- 
viour's dying  love.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
tbe  deepest  and  most  hallowed  interest.  It  was 
an  era  not  only  in  the  history  of  Aneitenm, 
but  of  the  entire  group  to  which  it  belongs, 
llie  work  is  now  fairly  b^;un.  God  has  un- 
mistakably aflBzed  tbe  seal  of  bis  approbation 
and  given  a  pledge  of  ultimate  and  complete 
success.  In  December,  1852,  the  little  church 
bad  increased  to  the  number  of  24,  and  every 
thing  indicated  a  healthy  and  advancing 
state. 

The  Rev.  John  In^lis,  a  missionary  from  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  several  years  in  New-Zealand, 
bad  joined  the  mission.  Mr.  Inglis  had  been 
about  six  months  on  the  island,  and  Mr.  Ged- 
die  and  be  were  most  harmoniously  and  zeal- 
ously prosecuting  their  interesting  and  delight- 
ful work.  These  esteemed  brethren  are  con- 
templating great  things.  In  addition  to  plans 
now  in  operation,  they  are  about  to  commence 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  native  teach- 
ers to  assist  them  in  carrying  forward  and  ex- 
tending their  operations  in  Aneitenm,  and  also 
on  the  neighboring  islands.  This  is  to  4)e  at 
Ipeki,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  6ed- 
die  is  at  Aniliganhat ;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  manages  the  printing  department. 
Thos  Aneitenm  is  fully  embraced,  and  if  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  devoted  and  excellent 
men  who  occupy  it  are  continued,  we  may  an- 
ticipate the  happiest  results,  not  to  Aneitenm 
alme,  but  also  to  tbe  extensive  region  beyond. 
Tbey  expect  a  reinforcement  from  their  re- 

tctive  churches,  ere  a  great  while,  and  when 
t  arrives,  they  will,  Providence  permitting, 
extend  their  operations  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  Under  date  Octob^  1,  1853^  Mr. 
Geddie  writes  to  the  effect,  tbat  the  church 
erected  at  his  station  about  15  months  pre- 
viously, and  in  dimensions  62  feet  by  25,  was 
fomid  quite  too  small,  and  an  enlargement  was 
contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moutha  A  mission  house  of  stone,  56  by 
19,  with  a  room  attached  to  tbe  rear  19  by  13, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  temporary 
and  incommodious  building.  The  atter^dance 
at  both  stations  is  on  the  increase*  and  the 


hearts  of^the  misrionaries  are  cheered  with  the 
most  attractive  prospects. 

The  home  churches  are  earnestly  at  work  in 
their  efforts  to  send  additional  laborers,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know,  that  while  there  are  few 
found  to  respond  to  the  call,  "  Who  will  go 
for  us  ?"  there  has  never  vet  been  found  any 
difiBcuIty  to  defray  most  liberally  all  necessary 
expenditure.  Besides  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  missionaries,  funds  to  a  large  amount  have 
been  raised  for  boats  and  other  contingencies. 
Last  year,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
year,  the  free-will  ofierings  of  tbe  church  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  clothing  and  other  supplies,  ad- 
ditional to  the  necessary  expenditure,  amounted 
to  £400,  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  salary 
of  two  missionaries.  The  Synod,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  instructs  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  secor^i  if  possible,  the  services  of  two 
additional  n^ionaries,  besides  the  present 
candidate  for  the  same  field  now  engs^ged  in 
preparatory  study.  Should  their  efforts  be 
successful  in  procuring  this  large  accession  to 
the  mission  staff,  the  island  of  Aneitenm  will 
soon  become  the  centre  of  a  very  widely  ex- 
tended scene  of  missionary  efibrt.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  tbe  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  whose  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Inglis, 
has  within  so  short  a  period  exercised  great 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  prospects  of 
the  mission,  will  soon  secure  a  similar  rein- 
forcement The  churches  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  have  raised  £2,000  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  two  missionaries  on  the 
same  group ;  a^pd  as  there  are  peculiar  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  Australia  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  amount  of  effective  aid 
from  that  prosperous  colony  is  capable  of  great 
extension. — Bkv.  J.  Batnb,  of  PicUm,  N,  & 
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Owing  to  tbe  di£Sculty  of  access  to  the^e 
islands,  several  years  frequently  elapse  between 
the  communications  received  from  them,  and 
hence  the  returns  must  be  very  imperfect 

WssurrAN  Missionabt  Society. — ^The  mis- 
sions of  the  Wesle^ans  in  the  South  Seas  are 
situated  in  tbe  Fnendly  Islands  and  neighbor- 
ing groups,  and  also  in  the  Fegte  Manas ;  tbe 
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fonner  misBioii  was  hegnn  in  1822,  and  the 
latter  in  1835. 

Friendly  Islands. — ^The  FriendlT  or  Tonga 
Islands  are  sitoated  in  the  Pacific  between  lat 
180  and  25o  S.,  and  long.  173o  and  176o  W. 
They  consist  of  tlnree  separate  groups,  which 
are  said  to  contain  more  than  150  islands. 
Fifteen  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
thirty-five  are  moderately  elevated,  and  the 
rest  are  low.  The  most  southern  gronp,  the 
Tongataboo  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Tasman 
in  1643.  Tonea,  the  largest  of  them  is  abont  20 
miles  long  and  12  wide,  in  its  broadest  part 
The  highest  part  of  Tonga,  the  little  monnt  of 
Kokaaloia,  on  which  a  chapel  stands,  rises  abont 
60  feet  above  the  sea.  The  snr&ce  of  the 
island  generally  is  onlv  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Tne  oentral  groups  called 
the  Habai  Islands,  is  composed  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  islands.  The  most  popo- 
Ions  of  them  is  Lefhka,  about  8  or  9  miles  long 
and  4  broad.  These  islands  are  very  fertile. 
The  most  northern  group  is  formed  by  the 
Havau  Islands,  which  are  somewhat  larger  and 
higher  than  the  Habai  Islands.  The  island 
of  Yavau,  which  is  a  fine  island,  is  about  36 
miles  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  uneven, 
and,  on  the  northern  side,  rises  to  a  consider- 
able elevation. 

The  dimati  of  the  Friendly  Ldands  is  humid, 
and  the  heat  rather  oppressive,  rising  fireqnent- 
If  to  98°  in  the  shade.  Much  rain  fads  pe- 
riodically. The  trade-winds  are  not  constant, 
and  westerly  winds  occasionally  blow  in  every 
season,  which,  from  theur  variable  character, 
have  obtained  from  the  natives  the  name  of 
**  foolish  winds." 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility ^  and  the  variety  of  their  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. £wa  is  so  fruitftd  as  to  be  desig- 
nated Ihe  granaiy  of  ''Tongataboo."  The 
island  of  Tongataboo,  which  is  nearlv  a  dead 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hillocks,  30 
or  40  feet  high,  has  a  rich  and  fertile  vegetable 
mould,  which  is  not  composed  of  sand,  as  in 
the  other  coral  islands.  The  Friendly  Islands 
abound  in  tropical  fruits  and  productions. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong  to  the 
same  general  stock,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  already  described. 
The  population  is  estimated  by  missionaries 
at  abont  50,000. 

Their  political  eonstitvtion  is  despotism,  sup- 
ported by  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  one 
view,  however,  the  government  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  fiunily  compact ;  for  ihe 
persons  holding  offices  and  titles  address  one 
another  by  the  names  of  father,  son,  uncle,  and 
grandfather,  without  any  reference  to  kindred. 
Their  ranks  are,  kingt  chiefs,  matabooUsj  tooas, 
and  tamaioeikis,  or  Saves.  The  matabooles 
rank  next  to  the  chiefe,  and  are  a  sort  of  min- 
isters, lliey  are  always  looked  up  to  as  men 
of  experience,  and  superior  information.  The 
sens  and  I  rotiiers  of  matabooles  assist  at  pub- 1 


lie  cearwMmies,  mader  Ite  direction  <^  tin  mto- 
booles.  The  matabooles  attend  to  the  good 
order  of  society,  and  look  to  the  morals  of  the 
3rounger  chiefis,  who  are  apt  to  run  into  ex- 
cesses, and  oppress  the  lower  orders.  They 
are  much  rejected  by  all  daases.  The  oom- 
monally  are  called  Tooas. 

The  present  king  of  these  ishinds  is  an  ex- 
emplary Ohristian,  and  a  preacher  of  &  Gos- 
pel *  llie  iidiabitants  are  in  a  transition  state. 
A  new  order  of  things  is  springing  up.  Club 
arbitration,  which  formerly  nrevailed,  has  been 
laid  aside ;  a  code  of  laws  has  been  framed ; 
governors  are  appointed  to  the  diflerent  groqfiB, 
and  courts  of  jnstioe  instituted. 

The  first  attempt  to  introdnee  GhrtstiiDily 
into  the  Friendly  Islands  was  made  in  the  year 
1797,  when  Captain  Wilson  of  the  '^  DvST 
left  ten  mechanics  at  Hihifo,  a  town  on  Tod- 

Sataboo,  in  the  capacity  of  miflsionariea.  After 
aving  resided  together  some  time,  they  sqa- 
rated,  fw  the  purpose  of  being  more  exteo- 
sivdy  useful.  The  chief  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  resided,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
brother,  and  the  island  involved  in  a  sangni- 
nary  and  desolating  war.  Three  of  them  vere 
murdered  by  th6  natives;  the  othen  vere 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  rocks  and 
dens  of  ^  idand.  Th^  were  plundered  of 
their  property,  stripped  of  their  clothin^^aid 
subjected  to  various  kinds  of  insolt  vHien 
the  strife  terminated,  the  missionaries  eodor 
vored  to  support  themselves  by  hard  labor. 
The  natives,  however,  having  stolen  em 
thing  they  poeseased,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  succeeded  in  constructing  a  for|e. 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  thieriah  in- 
habitants brought  the  articles  they  had  stofeo, 
in  order  to  have  them  manufe^stored  into  eone 
other  form  that  pleased  them  better.  In  1600 
an  English  riiip  arrived  amon^  the  islands,  the 
captain  of  which  offinred  the  distressed  misDOS- 
anes  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales;  and 
they  being  utterly  destitute,  and  having  b«t 
little  prospect  of  usefrdness  among  the  natins, 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal.  Fw  20  years 
after  this,  no  missionaries  visited  these  isIaadB. 
The  Eev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wedeyan 
Missionary  Society,  arrived  at  Tongataboo  in 
August,  1822.    He  was  kindly  received  by  the 

nle,  and  for  a  time  well  treated.  like  bis 
Bcessors,  however,  he  exjmenoed  bat  lit- 
tle encoura{;ement  The  natives  received  bin 
as  the  harbiuffer  of  soldiers  who  would  shortly 
o(»ne  to  kill  uem,  and  seise  their  ialand ;  aod 
consequently  treated  him  with  suspicion.  In 
1823  he  was  oU^ged  to  remove  to  the  oolosy 
of  New  South  Wales,  on  account  of  domestic 
circumstances.  In  1825,  the  Ber.  Messrs.  Jobn 
Thomas  and  John  Hutchinson  were  appointed 
to  Tongataboo,  where  th^  arrived  m  June, 
1826.  They  fixed  their  residence  at  Hihifoi 
where  they  erected  a  snbstantiai  dweUiog- 
house,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  instmction  of  the  people.  Th^ 
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In  the  jecur  1827  they  weiiid  reinforced  hjtiie 
arriyal  of  JEter.  Nathaniel  Turner,  Bey.  Wil- 
liam CroBB,  and  Mr.  Wdss.  They  found  at 
Noknalofd,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
island,  two  native  teachers  from  Tahiti,  who 
had  been  some  time  emplo^^  in  that  looUily, 
preaching  to  the  people  m  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage. They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240 
persons  attended  their  teaching. 

In  January,  1830*  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded 
to  Lifiika»  the  chief  of  the  Habai  Islands.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  that  the  king  Taufaahm 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  acknowledged  Je- 
hovah as  the  true  Qod,  and  that  the  houses 
that  were  formerly  held  sacred  were  used  as 
common  dwellings.  The  chief  had  visited 
Tonga  a  few  months  before,  and  on  his  Tetom 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  youig  man  ac»d  his 
wife,  who  had  been  baptised,  as  teachars.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas  began  to 
preach  to  the  natives.  He  also  opened  schools 
both  for  males  and  females,  which  were  well 
attended,  chiefly  by  adults.  They  were  taught 
prindnally  by  the  natives  themsdvea.  Such 
as  had  learned  a  little  tangfht  others  what  they 
knew.  The  king  and  others  of  the  chi^  at- 
tended, and  stood  up  in  the  same  ring  with 
their  people,  to  be  catechized  every  morning. 

Mr.  Thomas,  after  being  some  months  in  the 
Habai  Islands,  baptised  a  number  of  the  na- 
tives, among  whom  was  Taufaahau,  the  king. 
He  and  his  people  erected  a  large  building  for 
public  worsttip,  which  was  usually  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  the  natives,  th^  being  gen- 
^lally  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons present  The  king  was  ver^  aealous  in 
bringing  over  the  people  from  idolatry,  and 
young  and  old,  rich  ana  poor,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, might  now  be  seen  renouncing  tiw  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  turning  to  the  tme  Qod. 
Among  others  was  Tamato,  a  female  chief  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  had  been  regutkd  as  a 
deity,  and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  popu- 
lar superstition. — Meth.  Mag,  1832,  p.  144 ; 
Miss.  Nat,  VoL  VIL,  p.  513. 

Idoiatryalso  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
island  of  Vavau.  Three  years  before,  Finau 
the  king  appeared  anxious  for  a  missionary, 
but  afterwaras  he  acted  the  part  of  a  perse- 
cutor, and  was  mad  on  his  idols.  The  king  of 
the  Habai  Ishinds,  and  some  of  his  people 
had,  however,  gone  on  a  visit  to  Yavau,  with 
24  canoes,  and  the  missionaries  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Finau.  The  kiofir  of  Habai  ex- 
horted him  to  turn  to  God,  and  put  away  his 
lying  spirits,  and  he  at  length  yielded,  saying, 
<^  Well,  I  will ;  and  I  will  spend  the  Sabbath 
with  you,  in  worshiping  your  God.*'  He  then 
gave  orders  to  his  servants  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  set  on  fire  the  houses  of  the  idols. 
These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  Some  of 
the  houses  of  the  idols  were  taken  by  the 
people  for  their  own  use ;  others,  to  tbs  nxaor. 


ber  4>f  IS,  were  bvnifc  to  the  ground,  and  their 
gods  in  them.  Some,  however,  were  much 
alarmed  at  ^esd  proceedings ;  but  a  thousand 
people  at  least,  it  was  supposed,  joined  with 
the  king  in  renouncing  idolatry.  They  showed 
great  eagerness  to  hear  about  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  Habai  peopte  had  no  rest  from 
&em  day  nor  mght  when  they  had  done 
with  one  company  another  would  come  for  in- 
struction, aad  thus  they  were  kept  txmstantly 
mployed. 

In  March,  1631,  Messrs.  ^^^athaniel  Turner, 
J.  Watkia,  and  W.  Woon,  three  new  mission- 
aries, airived  at  Kukaaloia,  in  Tongataboo, 
the  last  of  whom  was  a  printer.  Hitherto  the 
missionaries  had  had  great  trouble  in  writing 
out  books  for  the  natives ;  Imt  now  a  press 
was  established,  at  which  were  printed  large 
editions  of  several  school-books,  select  passagoB 
of  Scriptaie,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  sad 
other  useful  works.  The  pec^le  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  not  a  little  surprised  wh^  ti^ey 
first  saw  the  press  in  operation.  Thousands  of 
these  little  books  were  in  a  short  time  dicu- 
lated,  and  were  read  by  them  with  great  inte- 
rest. The  desire  for  books  was  very  great, 
and  the  missionaries,  availing  themsdves  of 
this,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  give  them 
generally  gratuitously.  But  the  people  were 
so  poor  that  manjr  found  it  diflScnlt  to  purchase 
them.  The  missionaries  were  greatly  assisted 
by  a  host  of  native  helpers,  not  only  teachors 
of  schools  but  dasB-leaders,  exhorters,  and  even 
local  preachers.  The  overthrow  of  idolatiy 
and  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the  various 
islands  was  m  frtct  eifocted  veij  much  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  natives  thonselves. 
In  the  schools  were  some  thousands  of  scholars, 
of  whom  a  laive  portion  were  adults,  and 
about  one-half  females.  Several  hundreds  of 
the  natives,  both  male  and  female,  were  emr 
ployed  as  teachers,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  chiefe,  and  their 
wives.  Many  of  the  females,  besides  learning 
to  read,  were  taught  to  sew  by  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries,  and  it  was  truly  surprising  to 
see  the  rapidity  with  which  they  acquired  this 
useful  art,  and  the  neatness  of  their  wprk. 
There  was  a  great  desire  among  them  to  adopt 
the  style  of  dreas  worn  by  &iglish  women. 
The  religious  instruction  c(»nmunica.ted  by 
the  natives  contributed  essentiallv  to  tl  e  over- 
throw of  idolatry,  not  only  in  their  own  and 
neighboring  islands,  but  even  in  islands  at  a 
great  distance.  One  day  the  missionaries  in 
V  avau  observed  three  canoes  approaching  the 
shore,  which  proved  to  be  from  the  is'and  of 
Nina-FoK>u,  300  miles  distant,  where  i  o  mis- 
sionaries had  ever  visited.  Some  of  ti'S  Ya- 
vau converts,  however,  had  been  thei%  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  their  statements  t  it  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  had  cast  aws  their 
idols.  One  of  their  visitors  they  had  d  lined 
to  afford  them  further  instruction. 

In  Jaly«  1834  »  powerM  religious    iovp 
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ment  besan  in  Yvna,  which  quickly  extended 
to  the  Whole  of  the  Habai  Islands,  and  afteiv 
wards,  thongh  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Tonga 
group.  ThoQsands  of  the  natives  had  before 
been  nominally  Ohristians;  yet,  the  number 
who  gave  evidence  of  true  conversion  was  not 
considerable.  Now,  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  might  be  seen  in  deep  distress,  weepmg 
aloud  and  crying  to  Gk>d  for  mercy.  Often  as 
soon  as  the  service  commenced,  the  cries  of 
the  people  began.  Manv  trembled  as  if  th^ 
were  about  to  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  God. 
For  a  time,  the  people  laid  aside  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
religious  exercises.  The  missionaries  went 
about  among  them,  imparting  instruction,  and 
pointing  them  to  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
soon  found  peace  in  believing.  The  work  was 
not  confinea  morely  to  the  principal  islands, 
but  spread,  like  fire  among  stubble,  through 
the  whole  of  them.  In  a  short  time,  every 
island  had  caught  the  flame:  eveirwhere  the 
people  were  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord,  or  re- 

{oicmg  because  they  had  found  him.  This  re- 
igious  movement  was  followed  by  a  remark- 
able reformation  of  manners.  Among  other 
sins,  polygamy  was  now  abandoned ;  marriage 
became  general ;  and  they  were  more  decent 
and  modest  in  their  apparel,  many  of  them 
dressing  in  the  English  style.  They  set  a  hi^h 
value  on  the  means  of  grace.  They  kept  the 
Sabbath  with  remarkable  strictness,  resting 
firom  labor ;  and  employing  the  whole  day  in 
the  public  and  private  exercises  of  religion. 
They  also  maintained  morning  and  evening 
worship  every  day.  In  their  prayers  there  was 
an  affectionate  simplicity.  Their  former  hatred 
of  each  other  was  now  exchanged  for  love. 
The  missionaries  had  great  pleasure  in  laboring 
among  a  people  so  alrectionate  in  tiieir  di^osi- 
tions,  so  attentive  to  their  instructions,  and  so 
tractable  in  their  manners.  To  assist  the  reader 
in  iudging  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we 
shall  here  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  the  missionaries : 

"  On  Tuesday,  July  27th/'  says  Mr.  Turner 
of  Yavau,  **  we  believe  that  not  fewer  than 
1000  souls  were  converted;  not  now  from 
dumb  idols  only,  but  from  the  power  of  Satan 
onto  God.  For  a  week  or  two  we  were  not 
able  to  hold  the  schools,  but  had  prayer  meet- 
ing six  times  a  day.  We  could  not  speak  five 
minutes  before  all  were  in  tears,  and  numbers 
prostrated  before  the  Lord,  absorbed  in  deep 
concern  about  salvation.  Frequently  their 
words  were,  *  Praise  the  Lord  I  I  never  knew. 
Jesus  until  now,  now  I  do  know  him,  he  has 
taken  away  all  my  sins ;  I  love  Jesus  Kalai».* 
Some  were  so  filled  with  joy  that  they  could 
not  contain  themselves,  but  cried  out  fot  *  hearts 
to  praise  the  Lord.'  This  has  not  been  like  the 
dew  descending  upon  the  tender  herb,  but  as 
the  spring-tide,  or  as  the  overflowing  of  some 
mighty  river ;  all  the  mounds  of  sin  have  been 


swept  awav ;  the  Lord  has  bowed  the  whole 
island  to  nis  sway.  We  have  to  hold  two 
prayer  meetingB  daily.  We  have  ascertained 
that  the  total  number  in  society,  is  3066 :  and 
the  number  converted,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
in the  past  six  weeks,  is  2262." 

"  In  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the 
Habai  Islands,  "  we  repaired  to  the  hotise  of 
prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  light  The  Lord  made 
'  the  place  of  his  fleet  glorious,'  the  stout-hearted 
b^an  to  tremble,  there  was  a  mighty  shaking 
amon^  tibie  dry  bones.  As  soon  as  service  be- 
gan, we  cries  of  the  people  commeDced— what 
a  solemn  but  poyful  sight  to  behold  I  One  thous- 
and or  more  maividuals  bowed  before  the  Lord, 
weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  praying  in 
agony  of  soul  I  I  never  saw  such  distress, 
never  heard  such  cries  for  mercy,  or  such  con- 
fessions of  sin  before.  These  things  were  uni- 
versal, fr^m  the  greatest  chie&  in  the  land  to 
the  meanest  individuals,  and  of  both  sexes,  old 
and  young.  The  Lord  heard  tiie  sighing  of  the 
prisoners,  he  bound  up  many  a  brokeii-hearted 
sinner  in  that  meeting,  and  proclaimed  liberty 
to  many  a  captive.  We  were  engaged  nearly 
the  whole  day  in  this  blessed  work.  I  attended 
four  services  and  witnessed  hundreds  of  precioos 
souls  made  happy  by  a  sense  of  the  Savioiir's 
love,  on  that  day  and  the  preceding  evening. 
We  have  not  yet  received  an  account  from  au 
the  islands  of  those  who  have  obtained  peace 
with  God  during  this  revival,  but  from  the  nam- 
ber  already  broueht  in  by  the  leaders,  we  be- 
lieve that  upwards  of  2000  were  converted  to 
God  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight"— jlfus.  No- 
tices, VoL  VIIL,  p.  149. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  converts 
was  Taufaahau,  the  king  both  of  the  Habu 
and  Yavau  Islands,  and  who,  at  his  baptism, 
was  called  George,  while  his  queen  was  named 
Charlotte,  They  both  adorned  their  Christian 
profession,  and  were  truly  zealous,  devoted  pe^ 
sons.  ThOT  both  met  classes  and  superintended 
schools.  The  king  is  a  very  excellent  local 
preacher,  and  never  sought  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore others,  but  went  wherever  he  was  sent, 
fulfilling  his  anpointmcnts  with  the  great^ 
cheerfruness.  Mr.  Tucker,  having  one  day  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  stated  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  mentioned  tbe 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  la- 
dies, he  (King  George,)  said  sev^al  of  his  se^ 
vants  were  slaves,  having  been  given  to  him  by 
his  father  and  other  chiefia ;  but  that  he  would 
liberate  them  that  very  day.  In  tbe  evening, 
he  accordingly  called  them  all  together  and  set 
them  at  liberty.  The  scene  was  very  afiectiog. 
He  told  them  of  the  many  evils  which  were 

Practised  among  them  during  the  reign  oi 
eathenism,  and  spoke  of  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God,  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  than  with  all 
its  attendant  blessings.  He  told  them  ho\r 
much  he  loved  them,  and  then  said,  *'  You  are 
no  longer  slaves :  you  are  your  own  masters, 
and  may  go  and  reside  where  you  plea«^' 
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fhej  all  burst  into  tears  and  wept  aload ;  the 
king  himself  and  iiis  aneen  oould  not  refrain 
from  tears.  Two  of  tnem  begged  to  be  allow- 
ed to  live  and  die  with  him ;  bat  he  would  not 
consent  to  their  remaining  as  slaves.  "  If  you 
wish,"  said  he,  **  to  reside  a  little  longer  with 
OS,  well ;  if  von  desire  to  go  and  dweU  in  any 
other  island,  just  please  Tourselves." — Miss. 
Not,  VoL  VIIL  p.  316,  317,  320. 

The  missionanes  were  indebted  to  the  king 
for  the  erection  of  a  very  large  chapel  in 
Habai.  It  was  110  feet  by  45  inside,  and  was 
expected  to  be  capable  of  holding  all  the  in- 
haoitants  of  the  island.  It  was  probably  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  building  ever  erected 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  was  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  the  zeal  and  good  taste  of  the  king. 
It  was  built  in  little  more  than  two  months, 
and  for  several  weeks  there  were  about  a  thou- 
sand people  engaged  in  the  work.  Most  of 
the  chiefs  were  employed  in  plaiting  kafa  or 
cinet,  while  the  common  people  did  the  heavier 
work.  The  pillars  and  other  timber  used  in 
the  frame  work  were  brought  from  other 
islands.  The  labor  was  regularly  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  of. the  whole  group, 
and  each  party  tried  to  excel  the  others  in 
their  workmanship.  As  they  had  no  nails  the 
timbers  were  fastened  with  kafa,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  husks,  and  dyed  black, 
rod,  and  other  colors.  These  colors  they  in- 
terweave with  almost  mathematical' accuracy, 
which  makes  their  work  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  kinff  gave  several  beautifully 
carved  spears  which  were  left  to  him  by  his 
predecessors,  and  had  often  been  used  in  war, 
to  be  converted  into  rails  for  the  communion- 
table, and  two  beautifully  carved  clubs,  which 
were  formerly  worshiped  as  ^ods,  were  now 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pulpit-stairs. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  the  natives 
assembled  in  gT^BX  numbers  from  all  the  islands, 
on  many  of  which  the  sick  and  aged  only  were 
left.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  sermon  from  Solomon's  nrayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  King  (ieorge 
is  one  of  nature's  noblemen :  he  is  six  feet 
four  inches  high,  well  made,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent  countenance. 

Commander  WiUus,  of  the  "  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,"  describes  his  late  re- 
ception by  the  Friendly  Islanders  in  terms  of 
great  interest.  He  says, "  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  I  landed  at  rf ukualofa  with  all  the 
officers  that  could  be  spared  from  other  duties. 
We  were  received  on  the  beach  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  and  were  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  natives.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
dincrence  between  these  people  and  those  we 
had  left  in  Kew-iScaland ;  nothing  of  the  mo- 
rose and  savage  appearance,  so  remarkable 
there,  was  seen.  Here  all  was  cheerfialness 
and  gayety ;  all  appeared  well  fed,  and  well 
form^  with  full  faces  and  muscles.  The  number 


of  children  particnlarfy  attracted  our  notice, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  New-Zealand 
group,  where  but  a  few  were  seen.  We  wait- 
ed some  minutes  for  King  George.  When  he 
made  his  appearance,  I  could  not  but  admire 
him ;  he  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  ex- 
tremely well  proportioned  and  athletic;  his 
limbs  are  rounded  and  full ;  his  features  regu- 
lar and  manly,  with  a  fine  open  countenance, 
and  sensible  face ;  all  which  were  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  He  at  once  attracted  all 
eves;  for,  on  approaching,  every  movement 
snowed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  command- 
ing those  about  him.  With  unassuming  dig- 
nity he  quietly  took  his  seat" 

King  George  is  now  about  fifty  years  old 
He  was  converted  during  the  great  revival  in 
Tonga,  in  July  and  August,  1834.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands  in 
1845.  He  has  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Lawry 
says,  *'  What  God  declares  to  be  wrong,  he 
causes  to  be  refrained  from,  or  punished  when 
done;  but  religion,  in  all  its  operations,  he 
leaves,  where  God  leaves  it,  between  God  and 
the  conscience." 

In  February,  1835,  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  natives,  sdled  from 
Vavau  for  Niua-Tubu-tabu,  or  Keppel's  Island, 
about  170  miles  distant.  After  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Turner,  a  work  similar  to  that  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  Habai  and  Yavaa 
Islands,  commenced  here.  Mr.  Turner  remain- 
ed on  the  island  between  three  and  four  months. 
He  baptized  514  adults  and  200  children, 
united  the  formar  into  a  Methodist  Society, 
and  married  240  persons,  while  in  the  sdiools 
there  were  557  scholars,  male  and  female,  old 
and  youn^.  He  now  left  them  under  the  care 
of  the  native  teachers.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  islands  of  Niua-Tubu-tabn 
and  Niua-fo-ou,  bapti]»d  778  adults  and  403 
children,  forming,  with  those  previously  bap- 
tized, the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

In  1836,  auxiliary  Missionary  Societies  were 
formed  in  the  islands  of  Habai  and  Yavau. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  were  present  at 
the  meetings  for  their  formation,  and  thdr 
speeches  were  deeply  interesting.  The  con- 
trasts which  *they  drew  between  Sieir  past  and 
present  condition,  were  aflecting.  The  sub- 
scribers were  very  numerous,  and  included  pea^ 
sons  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  king 
down  to  the  poorest  of  the  people.  In  the 
absence  of  a  circulating  meaium,  their  coih 
tributions  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  native 
manufacture.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were 
fine  mats,  which  many  of  the  chiefs  presented. 
A  few  ^ve  pigs,  many  gave  native  doth, 
some  native  &h-hook8,  others  oils,  yams,  ar- 
row-root, tortoise^hcll,  baskets,  ornaments, 
&C.  The  king  was  particularly  2ealous  in 
carrying  on  these  auxiliary  societies,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  and  his  oueen  gave  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  sovereigns,  whicn  had  been  received 
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by  King'  George  as  a  pwiout  treai  the  oaptain 
or  an  English  war  ship. 

In  March,  1839,  Kinff  George  proonilgated, 
in  a  large  asBembly  of  we  chieft  and  people,  a 
eodeoflam,  whidi  had  been  drawn  np  for 
their  government,  and  appointed  jndges  to 
hear  and  decide  all  cases  of  complaiat  which 
might  arise  among  them.  No  one^  whether 
chief  or  private  person,  was  now  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  nand ;  bat  nmst  bring  ever^ 
matter  of  importance  before  the  lodges.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  character  of  this  code,  that 
the  missionaries  had  some  hand  in  its  forma- 
tion. And,  althooffh  it  may  not  be  free  from 
defects,  yet  its  adoption  was  an  important 
step  in  the  proffresB  of  civiluBationi  laying  the 
foundation  tor  uie  secority  of  life  and  property, 
and  for  the  futore  improvement  and  happiness 
of  thepeople. 

In  Tongataboo,  Christianity  had  made  much 
leas  progress  than  in  Habai  and  Yavaa  Islands. 
There  heathenism  had  all  alone  maintained  itself 
in  vigor,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Hihifo, 
where  the  miadonaries  originally  settled,  but 
which,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  left  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  they  ecconn- 
tered.  Tonga  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
sapersiition  of  the  Friendly  Isles.  Its  very 
name,  Tongataboo,  or  Tonga,  the  holy  or  con- 
secrated, wonld  seem  to  mark  it  ont  as  a  strong- 
hold of  the  ancient  religion.  Thongh  many  of 
the  natives,  particularly  at  Nukualofk,  em- 
braced Ohristianitv,  yet  there  were  thousands 
thronghont  the  island  who  clung  to  idolatry, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  manifested  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  Ghrisdans. 

In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chiefe  of  Tonga 
broke  out  in  rebellion.  Oapt  Oroker,  of  the 
British  ship  Favorite,  happening  to  arrive  just 
at  this  time,  united  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  that  of  King  George,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  quarrel  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
But  he,  with  two  of  his  officers,  were  killed, 
and  the  first  lieutenant  and  19  men  danger- 
ously wounded.  By  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence the  mission  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  was  resumed  again  at  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Of  late  yean,  Christianity  has  greatly  ex- 
tended itself  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  heathenism  and 
popery.  Quite  lately  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  Christian  king  of  these  islands  has  at- 
tracted considerable  public  attention.  Tonga, 
the  principal  island,  nas  been  again  the  scene 
of  a  rebellion,  instirated  by  a  few  chiels  who 
still  adhere  to  heauenism.  The  rebels  were 
aided  by  Bomish  priests,  who,  for  some  years, 
have  had  a  settlement  on  the  island.  An  ec- 
clesiastic said  to  be  a  bishop,  was  prominent 
in  the  quarrel,  and  went  in  search  of  a  French 
ship  of  war  to  chastise  King  George.  Fears 
were  excited  that  there  might  be  a  repetition, 
in  the  Friendly  Isles,  of  those  acts  of  despotic 
tyranny  practiced  by  theaaine  'mrer  in  Tahiti 
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were  ctBand  up  to  God  in  behalf  of  King 
Geoige  and  his  people.  During  the  bkhop's 
absence,  the  Britnh  war  ship  CmUwpet  com- 
manded by  Sir  EL  Home,  eame  into  tlie  harbor 
of  Tonga.  Meanwhile  King  George's  efforts 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  were  sucoesM ; 
the  rebels  surrendered,  and  were  magnaoi- 
mously  pardoned,  and  the  war  was  brooght  to 
a  happy  termination.  Hie  king  by  hu  fo^ 
bearanoe  and  generosity,  in  the  liour  of  tri- 
umph, and  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  other 
Earts  of  his  conduct,  has  eminently  adorned 
is  Christian  profession.  The  chiefli  of  the 
fort  called  Houmd,  having  first  notified  their 
intention  to  submit,  a  day  waa  appointed  to 
receive  this  submission ;  and  as  the  custom  of 
the  nation  is  to  destroy  the  vanquished,  the 
missionaries  thought  it  right  to  be  preseut 
at  the  ceremony,  that  they  miffht  intercede  for 
the  Ci4>tives,  if  neolfti].  But  tiieur  good  offices 
were  not  required.  The  king  caused  it  to  be 
proclaimed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
m)m  these  chiefr  either  their  lives,  th^  dig- 
nity, or  their  lands,  but  that  he  "freely  flnr- 
gave  them  for  the  sake  of  2o(w  alone."  The 
clemency  of  Christianity,  which  thus  shone  eo 
conspicuously  in  the  kmg's  conduct  towardi 
the  rebels  is  the  more  marked  when  we  re- 
member that  they  had  barbu-onsly  murdered 
some  of  his  own  relatives,  among  the  many 
victinm  that  fell  into  their  hands.  His  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  won  the  hearts  and  alle- 
giance of  even  his  bitterest  enemies.  The 
pardoned  chiefe  returned  from  the  assembly  to 
the  king's  house,  and  that  same  night  re> 
nounoed  their  heathenism,  and  at  the  faoiihf 
altar  of  King  Georae,  for  the  flist  time  in  their 
lives,  they  bowed  their  knees  to  the  Loid  Je- 
sus Christ.  More  than  100  persons  (blkwed 
their  example  when  Mr.  West  visited  the  fort 
a  few  days  afterward.  On  ^e  16th  of  August 
the  remaining  fortress  surrendered,  and  wis 
destroyed ;  and  mercy  again  triumphed  in  Ba^ 
in^  the  lives  of  the  vanauished.  The  Bomidi 
pnestB  who  had  persisted  in  remaining  in  it  to 
the  last,  notwitnstanding  tiie  remonstnuices 
addressed  to  them  both  by  the  kinr  and  Sir 
£.  Home,  escaped  without  injury,  and  their  pro- 
perty was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  pe^ 
sonal  exertions  of  the  king  and  the  baronet, 
who  went  through  the  mi£t  of  burning  hooees 
and  felUn^  trees  to  save  their  ffoods.  Tlios 
did  Providence  guard  this  worfliy  king,  and 
reward  his  Chri^an  courage  and  eons^^o^ 
and  mercy.  Sir  B.  Home  was  surprised 
and  delighted,  and  afterwards  said  to  one  of 
the  missionaries,  **  I  saw  the  noble  and  Chr^ 
tian  conduct  of  King  George.  He  canoiU^ 
be  compared  to  Alfred  the  Great,  of  btesed 
memory.  He  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  king. 
He  is  {he  greatest  man  in  these  seas." 

These  events  took  place  it  August,  1852. 
In  November,  Sir  E.  Howe  returned  in  the 
CaUuipe  to  the  Friendly  Isln.  that  he  might 
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Imm  ike  remit  of  Ite  Tuit  (tf  the  Freneh 
ship  of  war.  He  fleemed  reary  aoxkmg  that 
no  iiann  ahonld  liappen  to  the  Friieiidiy  Idaod- 
en  or  the  kiiur.  Uis  visit  was  an  occasioii  of 
much  jov  to  ul  parties.  HoweTer,theFreiidk 
ship  bad  not  amyed.  But  on  the  12tk  of  No- 
vember, two  days  after  Sir  fi.  Home  left  Ton- 
gi^  the  Moselle  made  her  appearanoei  Her 
commander,  Owtain  BeUand,  was  eommis- 
sioned  by  the  Popish  governor  of  Tahiti  to 
inqnire  into  oertain  complaints  lodged  against 
Kinff  Gkorge  by  the  captain  of  a  French 
whakTi  the  Gkistave  of  Havre^e-Graoe,  and 
also  by  the  Bomish  priests  residing  in  Ton^ 
The  king  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  captam, 
and  went  on  board  the  Moselle^  taking  with 
him  his  state  paper  box,  in  which  he  had  copies 
of  all  his  ecMTespondenoe,  espedally  that  with 
the  Bomish  priests.  This  correspondence  he 
laid  before  tiSe  captain,  who  viewed  the  kiog 
and  his  papers  with  astonishment  At  the 
close  of  tneir  long  interview,  which  ksted  five 
hours,  and  throoghout  which  the  king  con- 
dacted  himself  witli  the  greatest  Christian 
propriety,  the  French  captain  expressed  him- 
self entirely  satisfied,  and  stated  to  the  king 
that  *'  the  French  government,  throogh  him, 
acknowledged  Qeorge  as  king  of  the  Friendly 
IsUinds ;  and  that  the  only  condition  he  woold 
impose  was  that,  if  any  Frenchman  diose  to 
reside  in  his  dominions,  he  shonid  be  protect- 
ed, so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  bws ;  ana  that  if 
any  of  i&  king's  sabjects  chose  to  become 
Roman  Catholics  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so."  To  these  conditions  the  king  agreed, 
and  the  dreaded  French  war  ship  took  her  de- 
parlore,  the  captain  declaring  that  he  ^  had 
seen  and  conversed  with  many  chiefis  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  one  to 
be  compared  in  knowledge  and  ability,  in 
courage  and  dignity,  to  Gtoorge,  the  king  of 
the  Friendly  Isunda." 

And  thus  this  man,  who  29  years  ago  was  a 
savage,  noted  through  the  South  Seas  for  his 
bravery  and  fierceness  of  di^tosition,  has  be- 
come "  a  wonder  unto  many" — a  monument  of 
the  enlightening  and  transforming  power  of 
the  GkMpel  of  Christ  In  1844,  he  lost  his 
peace,  and  became  a  **  backslider  in  heart ;" 
but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  Publicly,  at 
a  love  feast,  be  penitently  acknowledged  his 
fall,  and  immediately  found  peace  anew,  and 
ever  since  he  has  maintained  a  wi^k  conform- 
able to  the  GkxpeL 

The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  close,  had  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  mission;  but 
much  is  hoped  for  from  the  moral  influence  of 
the  events  connected  with  its  termination.  In 
the  month  of  October  a  great  council  was 
held,  at  which  all  the  ruling  chiefe  were  pres- 
ent, and  many  important  regulations  were 
enacted.  The  following  extracts  will  speak 
for  themselves :  "  The  system  of  tahu  is  abol- 
ished. All  slaves  are  hereby  set  at  liberty ; 
and  no  man  is  to  ki^ep  a  slave  or  other  person 


inbondi^^  Ail  penons  are  to  dress  nodetdy 
and  becomingly.  All  crisie  will  be  punished ; 
and  the  laws  already  printed  are  to  be  en* 
forced  throughout  the  land.  All  children  are 
to  be  sent  to  school,  for  on  this  depends  the 
future  welfi&re  of  our  nation." 

In  no  other  mission  of  the  Wedeyans  haa  so 
large  a  number  of  native  ffreadiers  been  ra&ed 
up  to  proclaim  the  Qospel  to  thmr  country- 
men as  in  this  mission.  Nearly  500  of  the 
Friendly  Islanders  are  regpcdarly  licensed  to 
preach.  In  this  great  result,  the  institution 
for  training  a  native  ministry  has  exerted  an 
important  influence,  and  was  early  brought 
into  operation. 

The  printing^wesB  also  is  worked  with  great 
^Sciency,  and  so  is  also  their  system  of  day 
schools,  in  which  are  nearly  8,000  children. 
Alto^ther  this  mission  is  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  that  to  tfie  .Sandwich  Isles,  as  a 
witness  before  the  world  of  what  the  religion 
of  the  cross  can  e£kct,  even  among  a  savage 
people,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Young,  the  deputation 
lately  sent  from  London  to  visit  these  mis- 
sions, has  just  returned,  and  in  his  report 
bears  the  most  delip^htful  testimony  to  what 
the  religion  of  Chnst  has  done  for  this  peo- 
ple. Among  otiber  things  he  says :  *'  With 
the  exception  of  about  50  persons,  the  en- 
tire population  have  embraced  Christianity. 
It  is  true  they  have  not  all  felt  its  saving 
power,  yet  they  have  all  been  more  or  less 
benefited  by  its  inflnenoe,  and  some  thousands 
of  them  have  experienced  its  transforming 
power,  and  are  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. 
There  were  many  things  that  delighted  me 
during  my  visit  to  that  interesting  land.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  reverence  of  the  people 
for  toe  Lord's  day.  On  that  day  notmng  is 
hearcl  or  seen  infringing  upon  its  sacred  right 
If  people  are  beheld  coming  from  their  habi- 
tations, it  is  that  they  may  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  inquire  in  his  holy  temple.  If 
a  canoe  is  seen  in  the  offing,  it  is  conveying  a 
local  preacher  to  his  i4>pointment  on  some 
distant  island,  that  he  luay  preach  Jesus  to 
the  poople.  If  noises  occasionally  fall  upon 
the  ear,  they  are  not  those  of  revelry  and  strife, 
but  sonffs  of  praise  and  earnest  prayer  to  the 
God  of  heaven.  I  was  also  delighted  with  the 
attention  of  the  people  iofamUy  worship. 
That  duty  is  strictly  attended  to,  tnere  being 
very  few  families  throughout  tiie  length  and 
breadth  of  these  ishuidsDearing  the  Christian 
name  where  they  have  not  a  domestic  altar  on 
which  is  presented  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifioeu  I  was  also  pleased  with  their  pro£ 
ciency  in  learning.  Not  less  than  8,000  of 
them  can  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  5,000 
can  write  their  own  language,  and  some  <A 
them  very  elegantiy.  f  examined  several 
of  our  schools ;  and  many  of  the  pupils,  in 
addition  to  reading  and  writing,  had  aoqi^o^ 
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a  yety  respectable  knowledge  of  geog^phj, 
arithmetic,  natural  history,  and  some  other 
branches  of  learning.  A  few  of  them  were 
even  making  attempts  to  master  astronomy. 
I  had  also  the  pleasore  of  examining  the  stu- 
dents of  oar  normal  institation,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  their  proficiency. 

**  Thon^h  as  a  nation  they  are,  after  all,  bat 
in  a  transition  state,  yet,  in  point  of  trathlul- 
nesR,  and  honesty,  and  hospitality,  and  tem- 
perance, and  chastity,  they  might  be  placed  in 
most  adyantageoos  contrast  with  the  refined 
and  polite  nations  of  the  ciyilized  world. 
Kin^  George  is  a  most  decided  and  exemplary 
Christian.  I  had  the  priyilege  of  being  with 
him  for  nearly  two  months,  and  daring  that 

Eeriod  I  neyer  heard  a  foolish  word  droj)  from 
is  lips,  nor  did  I  eyer  see  anything  in  his 
spirit  or  deportment  inconsistent  with  the 
most  entire  deyotedness'as  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jestts  Christ.  He  is  a  local  preacher, 
and  I  heard  him  preach  in  Feejee  a  most  in- 
teresting, powerfal,  and  effectiye  sermon.  On 
his  arriyal  in  Sydney,  to  which  place  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  xoang,  he  attended  a  mission- 
ary meeting.  It  appears  that  some  years  ago 
he  gave  to  Mr.  Babone,  a  missionary  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  an  idol  god  which  he  and  his 
family  had  been  accastomed  to  worship.  That 
idol  god  had  been  preseryed  by  Mr.  Babone, 
who  being  at  the  mission  in  Sydney,  showed 
this  to  the  king,  and  requested  him  to  take  it 
with  him  to  the  meeting.  King  G^rge  did 
so,  and  on  the  platform  he  held  ap  the  idol  and 
said,  *  This  is  the  thing  which  I  and  my  family 
were  accastomed  to  worship.'  Then  holding 
up  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  each  of 
wnich  was  minus  two  joints  of  the  little  finger, 
he  said,  <  My  father  cut  off  these  fingers  and 
offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  this  yery  thing.' 
But  the  king  had  been  ampljr  reyenged  upon 
his  idol  gods.  On  his  embracing  Christianity^, 
he  had  them  all  collected,  and,  to  the  indescri- 
bable alarm  of  his  people,  he  hanged  the 
whole  fratismity  of  them  in  his  kitchen,  and 
left  them  dangling  in  eyidence  of  their  ina- 
bility to  saye  theipselyes  or  those  who  had  put 
their  trust  in  them." 

Feejee  Islands. — ^The  Feejee  Group  is  situated 
about  360  miles  north-west  of  toe  Friendly 
Islands,  between  lat  15°  SO'  and  19<3  30',  and 
long.  177°  and  178^  W.  It  comprises  150 
islands,  about  100  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  remaining  islands  are  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  the  natiyes  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  and 
taking  the  biche-de-mer,  or  sea-slug.  There  are 
also  numerous  reeCs  and  shoals.  Two  are  large 
islands,  stretching  north-east  and  south-west, 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
group ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  each  about  300 
miles  in  circumference.  This  group  of  islands 
comprises  seyen  districts,  and  is  under  as  many 

Srincipal  chiefe.    All  the  minor  chiefe,  on  the 
ifferent  islands,  are  more  or  less  connected  or 
subject  to  one  of  these,  and  as  the  one  party 


or  the  other  preivaib  in  war,  they  cham  ass^ 
ters.  War  is  the  constant  occupation  of  the  Qfti 
tiyes  and  engrosses  all  their  time  and  thooghts. 
The  introduction  of  fire  arms  brought  aboat  a 
great  change  of  power.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1809.  A  brig  was  wrecked  on  the  reef 
off  Nairai,  which  had  both  guns  and  powdfv 
on  board.  The  crew,  in  order  to  preserye  their 
liyes,  showed  the  natiyes  the  use  of  the  new  io- 
strament  Thejr  joined  the  Mbau  people,  io> 
structed  them  in  the  nae  of  the  musket,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars. 

The  people  are  diyided  into  a  number  of 
tribes  independent  of,  and  often  hostile  to,  each 
other.  In  each  tribe  great  and  marked  distino- 
tions  of  rank  exist  The  classes,  which  are 
readily  distingoished,  are  as  follows : — ^1,  kings ; 
2,  chiefii;  3,  warriors;  4,  mataniyanua,  liter- 
ally **  £yes  of  the  land."  They  are  the  king's 
messengers  ;  5,slayes,  (kaisuj  The  kvt  hsTS 
nominally  little  influence. 

The  climate  of  the  diflerent  sides  of  the 
islands  may,  as  in  all  the  Polynesian  islands,  be 
distinguished  as  wet  or  dry,  the  windward  side 
being  subject  to  showers,  while  to  the  leeward 
it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  the  droughts  are  of 
long  continuance.  The  difference  of  tempera* 
ture  is,  howeyer,  smalL  Earthquakes  are  not 
unfrequent,  generally  occurring,  in  the  month  of 
February.  Seyenu  shocks  are  often  felt  in  t 
single  night  By  obserying  the  plants  whose 
flowers  succeed  each  other,  the  natiyes  are 
guided  in  their  agricultural  occupations. 

Next  to  war,  agriculture  is  the  most  gene* 
ral  occupation  of  this  people.  To  this  they  pay 
much  attention,  and  haye  a  great  number  of 
esculent  fmits  and  roots,  whioi  they  cultivate, 
in  addition  to  many  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  soil 

The  population  of  these  islands  has  been  es- 
timatea  at  300,000.  This  computation,  how* 
eyer,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
interior  of  the  islands  is  thickly  inhabited, 
which  seems  yeiy  doubtful  It  is  probable 
that  the  number  may  be  about  200,000. 

The  Feeieans  are  generally  aboye  the  middle 
height,  and  exhibit  a  great  yariety  of  figare. 
The  chiefs  are  taU,  well-made,  and  mosoilar, 
while  the  lower  orders  are  meagre,  from  labo* 
rions  senrice  and  scanty  nourishment.  Their 
complexion,  in  general,  is  between  that  of  the 
black  and  coppeiMSolored  races,  althoogh  io* 
stances  of  botn  extremes  are  to  be  met  with, 
indicating  a  descent  from  two  different  stocka 
They  are  inferior  to  the  natiyes  of  Tonga  in 
beauty  of  person.  In  the  Tongnese  there  is  a 
natiye  grace  combined  with  fine  forms»  and  ao 
expression  and  carriage  as  if  educated ;  while 
there  is  an  air  of  power  and  ind^ieodeooe  is 
the  Feejeeans,  that  makes  them  claim  attention. 
They  at  once  strike  one  as  peculiar,  and,  aniike 
other  Polynesian  natiyes,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
may  be  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  their  con- 
stant wars,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being 
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contiDaallj  on  the  alert  to  prevent  surprise. 
They  arc  much  more  intelligent  than  thqse  of 
other  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  express  them- 
selves with  great  clearness  and  force.  They 
excel  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga  in  ingenuity,  as 
appears  from  their  clubs  and  spears,  which  are 
carved  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  neatly  form- 
ed, and  ponderous ;  cloth  beautifully  checkered ; 
variegated  mats ;  earthen  pots ;  wicker-work 
baskets,  and  other  articles ;  all  of  which  have 
a  cast  of  superiority  in  the  execution. 

The  faces  of  the  greater  number  are  lon^, 
with  a  large  mouth,  good  and  well-set  teeth, 
and  a  well  formed  nose.  Instances,  however, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  of  narrow  and  high  fore- 
heads, flat  noses,  and  thick  lips«  with  a  broad, 
short  chin.  Still,  they  have  nothing  about 
them  of  the  negro  type.  Their  eyes  are  gener- 
ally fine,  being  black  and  penetrating.  The 
exprtission  of  their  countenances  is  usually  rest- 
less and  watchful ;  they  are  observing  and 
quick  in  their  movements.  Their  hair  is  some- 
what curly  and  rather  disposed  to  be  woolly. 
Their  whole  external  character,  viewed  gener- 
ally, is  Ocrce  and  warlike,  rather  than  brave  and 
noble.  For  an  account  of  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities, see  Cannibals. 

A  feast  frequently  takes  place  among  the 
chiefs,  to  which  each  is  required  to  bring  a  pig. 
On  these  occasions,  Tanoa,  king  of  Mbau,  from 

Eride  and  ostentation,  always  furnishes  a  human 
ody.  A  whale's  tooth  is  about  the  price  they 
put  on  a  human  life,  even  when  the  party  slain 
IS  a  pei^on  of  rank.  This  is  viewed  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  victim  as  a  sufficient  compcnsa- 
tiou.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected,  that 
a  people  who  set  so  little  valae  upon  the  lives 
of  their  own  countrymen  should  much  regard 
those  of  foreigners.  Hence  the  necessity,  while 
holding  intercourse  with  them,  to  be  continually 
guarded  against  their  murderous  designs,  which 
tiiey  are  always  meditating  for  the  sake  of  the 
property  about  the  person,  or  to  obtain  the 
body  for  food.  Several  instances  are  related  of 
crews  of  vessels  visiting  the  islands,  having 
been  put  to  death  and  eaten. 

The  pantkeon  of  the  Fecjeeans  contains  many 
deities.  "  Many  of  the  natives,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cross,  "  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  deity  called  Ove,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  maker  of  all  men ;  jet  different 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other 
gods.  A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to  have 
created  the  Yewa  people ;  and  yet  if  a  child 
is  born  malformed  it  is  attributed  to  an  over- 
sight of  O ve."  The  god  most  generally  k  nown 
next  to  Ove  is  Ndengei.  He  is  worshiped  in 
the  form  of  a  large  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in 
a  district  under  the  authority  of  Mbau,  which 
^  called  Nakauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  the 
western  end  of  Viti-Levu.  To  this  deity  they 
believe  that  the  spirit  goes  immediately  after 
death  for  purification,  or  to  receive  sentence. 

Ail  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed  to  be 
permitted  to  reach  the  judgment  seat  of  Nden- 
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gel ;  for,  npon  the  road  it  is  supposed  that  an 
enormous  giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands 
constantly  on  the  watch.  With  this  weapon 
he  endeavors  to  wound  all  who  attempt  to 
pass  him.  Those  who  are  woundud  dare  not 
present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and  are  oblijjed 
to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Whether 
the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not,  depends  not  upon 
the  conduct  in  life ;  but  they  ascribe  an  escape 
from  a  blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four 
classes  of  gods  besides  their  malicious  deities. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  priests  are  re- 
quired to  officiate  are  usually  the  following : 
to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages ;  for 
rain ;  for  storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships 
ashore,  in  order  that  the  natives  may  plunder 
them ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
Their  belief  in  a  future  state,  guided  by  no 
just  notions  of  religious  or  moral  obligation,  is 
the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices ;  among 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents 
to  death  when  they  are  advanced  in  years,  sui- 
cide, the  immolation  of  wives  at  tlie  funeral  of 
their  husbands,  and  human  sacrifices.  (See 
Human  Sacrifices.) 

Mbau,  the  metropolis  and  imperial  city  of 
Feejce,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearly  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  ciiiefa. 
The  houses  are  of  a  very  superior,  description. 

In  October,  1835,  Rev.  Wm.  Cross  and  O. 
Cargill  proceeded  from  Vavau,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Pee- 
jee  Islands.  It  was  but  a  small  island,  being 
only  about  22  miles  in  circumference,  and  did 
not  contain  above  1000  inhabitants.  With  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
chiefs  and  peo{)le,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
missionaries  should  go  ashore  in  the  boat  Aa 
they  approached  the  beach,  many  of  the  natives 
were  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  sand ; 
and  as  they  drew  near  the  landing-place,  nearly 
200  men  were  standing  at  the  distance  of  about 
100  feet  from  it,  soma  armed  with  musketSy 
others  with  bayonets  fastened  to  long  sticks, 
some  with  clubs  and  spaars,  others  with  bowa 
and  arrows,  their  faces  painted  some  jet  black, 
others  red,  some  after  one  fashion,  others  after 
another.  This  was  rather  a  formidable  array. 
However,  being  told  that  the  chief  wished  to 
know  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted, 
the  missionaries  went  on  to  his  house,  a  largo 
building  within  a  fortress,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Having  had  their  object  explained 
to  him,  he  appeared  friendly,  gave  them  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  live,  and  built  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  for  each  of  their  families. 

The  missionaries  soon  began  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  a  few  months  they  baptized 
a  number  of  them,  some  of  whom  had  previ- 
ously obtained  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  Gospol  silently 
made  its  way  among  the  people ;  and  every 
week  oue  or  more  turned  their  backs  upon 
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idolatry.  A  denre  to  embrace  the  new  reli- 
gion prevailed  among  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lakemba ;  but  they  were  afraid  openly  to 
declare  themselves,  as  the  chief,  notwithstand- 
ing his  first  profession,  threatened  and  perse- 
cuted those  who  first  embraced  it  He  himself 
was  only  a  tributary  chief,  and  appeared  un- 
willing to  take  any  step  in  favor  of  Christian- 
ity until  he  knew  the  mind  of  the  more  power- 
ful chiefs  of  Feejee.  '*  When  Tanao»"  said  he, 
referring  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  chiefs, 
"  leads  the  way,  I  and  all  my  people  will  em- 
brace the  new  religion." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  missiona- 
ries, with  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavau 
Islands,  introduced  the  Gospel  into  various 
other  islands  of  the  Feejee  Group,  beside  La- 
kemba, as  Bewa,  Yewa,  U\i&,  Naudy,  and  some 
others  of  less  importance.  Though  in  some 
instances  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  yet,  generally  speaking,  they  met  with 
a  favorable  reception  from  the  chiefs  and 
people.  Their  motives,  however,  for  this  kind 
reception  of  the  missionaries  were  very  various, 
and,  in  some  instances,  altogether  of  a  secular 
character.  But  the  missionaries  labored  on, 
trying  to  enter  every  open  door,^and  sow  "  the 
sued  of  the  kingdom  "  even  on  Feejeean  soil. 
Nor  did  they  toil  in  vain.  In  1845  and  the 
following  year,  there  was  a  religious  movement 
in  the  island  of  Vewa,  which  extended  also  to 
others  of  the  islands,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  already  described.  "  Busi- 
ness, sleep,  and  food,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  de- 
scribing it,  **  were  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
We  were  at  length  obliged  almost  to  force 
some  of  the  new  converts  to  take  something 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever 
heard  of ;  yet  only  such  as  one  might  expect 
tlie  conversion  of  such  dreadful  murderers  and 
cannibals  would  bo.  If  such  men  manifested 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  feelings  when  they 
repent,  one  would  suspect  they  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  sin.  They  literally  roared  for 
hours,  through  the  disquietude  of  their  souls. 
This  frequently  terminated  in  fainting  from 
exhaustion,  which  was  the  only  respite  some 
of  them  had  till  they  found  peace.  They  no 
sooner  recovered  their  consciousness  than  they 
prayed  themselves  first  into  an  agony,  and 
then  again  into  a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  grace  have  been 
most  happy.  The  preaching  of  the  word  has 
been  attended  with  more  power  than  before 
the  revival.  Many  who  were  careless  and  use- 
less have  become  sincere  and  devoted  to  God. 
The  experience  of  most  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  many  have  become  by  adoption 
and  regeneration  the  sons  of  God." 

Says  Mr.  WaUford^  *'  The  people,  old  and 
young,  chiefs  and  common  people,  were  broken- 
hearted before  the  Lord.  The  cries  for  mercy 
drowned  evei7  other  sound,  and  the' struggling 


and  roaring  for  deliyerance  evinoed  indev 
scribable  agony  and  bitterness  of  spirit  They 
felt  themselves  great  sinners,  and  tneir  repent- 
ance was  deep  and  genuine.  The  joy  of  those 
who  were  pardoned  was  as  great  as  their  dis- 
tress had  been.  At  some  of  our  meetings  the 
feeling  was  overpowering,  and  the  people  fell 
before  the  Lord,  and  were  unable  to  stand,  be- 
cause of  the  gloiT."  Perhaps  the*  most  remark- 
able instan^  oi  the  mercy  of  Heaven  which 
this  revival  witnessed,  was  the  conversion  of  a 
chief,  whose  name  was  Yarin.  He  had  long 
acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Seru,  caXUSi 
"  the  Napoleon  of  Feejee,"  He  was  a  man  of 
a  dreadful  character.  But  by  the  faithful 
warnings  and  instruction  of  the  missionaries 
his  guiltv  conscience  was  aroused,  *nd  his 
haughty  looks  were  humbled ;  and  now,  like 
anoUier  Paul,  he  is  preaching  **  the  fiuth  he 
once  labored  to  destroy." 

The  missionaries  continued  to  pursue  their 
work  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  scenes  of 
blood  and  cruelty,  which  make  the  flesh  creep 
at  the  bare  recital,  and  were  cheered  to  find 
that  the  Gospel  was,  even  in  Feejee,  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  God  wonderfully  protected  them 
from  cverv  evil,  and  the  little  flocks  which  they 
have  gathered  have  grown  in  grace,  and  in 
numbers  far  beyond  tne  most  sanguine  antici- 
nations  of  those  who  projected  the  mission. 
Idr.  Young,  who  has  just  returned  from  Feejee, 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  state  of 
things  :  "  After  visiting  Lakemba  and  Vewa,  I 
proceeded  to  BaUy  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  doubtless  the  deepest  hell  upon  eartL 
Here  I  was  shown  six  hovels  in  which  16  hu- 
man beings  had  recently  been  cooked,  in  order 
to  provide  a  feast  for  some  distinguished 
stranger,  and  the  remains  of  that  horrid  repast 
were  still  to  be  seen.  I  next  went  to  one  of 
the  temples,  at  the  door  of  which  was  a  large 
stone,  against  which  the  heads  of  the  victinos 
had  been  dashed,  previous  to  their  being  pro 
sented  in  the  temple,  and  that  stone  still  bore 
the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw — but  I  pause. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that  country 
that  cannot  be  told.  There  are  forms  of  can- 
nibalism and  developments  of  depravity  that 
can  never  be  made  known.  No  traveler, 
whatever  may  be  his  character,  could  have 
the  hardihood  to  put  on  record  what  he  wit 
nessed  in  that  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  went  to  see  Sakembou*,  the  king  of  Feejee. 
He  received  me  with  great  politeness,  and 
got  up  and  handed  me  a  chair;  and  his 
queen  knowing  I  was  from  England,  at  once 
made  me  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea — ^a  thing 
hardly  expected  in  the  palace  of  a  cannib^ 
king.  Before  I  left.  King  George  (of  Vavau) 
arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I  requested  him  to 
deal  faithfully  with  Sakembow's  conscience, 
and  I  believe  he  attended  to  mv  request,  and 
did  it  with  good  cSfect,  and  I  hope  the  fruit 
of  that  visit  will  be  found  after  many  days. 
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But  notwithstanding  tbc  darkness  and  im- 
piety, and  sin  and  cannibalism  in  Feejee,  a 
great  work  is  being  effected  in  that  country. 
Tbe  foal  birds  of  nigbt  are  hastening  away, 
and  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  is  about  to 
arise  with  majesty  and  glory  in  that  benight- 
ed land.  Much  good  hos  already  been  accom- 
plished. We  have  3,000  of  the  people  in 
church-fellowship ;  4,000  in  the  schools  ;  and 
6,000  regular  attendants  on  the  ministry. 
We  have  60  native  teachers,  who  are  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  who  in  different  parts  of 
the  land  are  making  known  the  power  of 
Christ's  salvation."  Then  the  people  in  gene- 
ral are  beginning  to  understand  and  to  value 
the  character,  the  motives,  and  the  objects  of 
the  missionaries ;  and  the  conviction  gains 
ground,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  priests  them- 
selves, that  the  idolatry  of  Feejee  is  doomed 
to  fall  before  the  conquering  religion  of  the 
Bon  of  God,  Both  in  the  Friendly  Isles  and 
in  Feejee,  the  printing-press  is  in  active  ope- 
ration ;  and  b^  the  assistance  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  natives  of  both 
have  been  well  supplied  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Popery 
among  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  Polynesia. 
Authorities  :  Annual  Reports  and  Missionary 
Notices ;  J.  Hunt's  Life  of  Mr.  Cross ;  Brovms 
History  of  MissicnSy  Vol.  I. ;  Missions  in  Ton- 

fa  and  Feejee.  by  Walter  Laivry,  and  Wakes' 
.  fnited  States  Exploring  Expedition. — Rev.  W. 
Butler. 

Temperance. — ^The  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  the  South  Sea  Islands  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Tahitians  were  early  taught  by 
some  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  distil 
ardent  spirits  from  the  ti  root,  and  they  soon 
acquired  such  a  fondness  for  it,  that  no  sacri- 
fice was  deemed  too  great  by  which  the  grati- 
fication of  their  appetite  might  be  secured. 
Whole  districts  frequently  united  to  erect  a 
rude  still,  of  which,  at  one  time,  there  were  on 
Tahiti  alone,  160.  The  first  spirit  that  issued 
from  tbe  still,  on  account  of  its  being  tlie 
strongest,  was  called  aOj  and  was  carefully  pre- 
served and  given  to  the  chiefs.  The  less  pow- 
erful liquor  which  was  subsequently  obtained, 
was  distributed  among  the  common  people. 
A  temporary  house  was  erected  over  the  still, 
where  the  men  and  boys  assembled,  and  spent 
neveral  days  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and 
where  they  often  practised  the  most  atrocious 
barbarities.  When  they  were  either  prqmring 
a  still  or  engaged  in  drinking,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  from  thera  the  most  common  oflR- 
ces  of  hospitality.  "  Under  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  their  intoxicating  draught,  in 
their  appearance  and  actions  they  resembled 
demons  more  than  human  beings.  Sometimes 
in  u  deserted  still-house  might  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  the  rude  boiler,  and  the  other 
appendages  of  the  (till,  scattered  in  confusion 
on  tlie  ground,  and  among  them  the  dead  and 


mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  ma^ 
dered  with  axes  or  billets  of  wood  in  the  qua^ 
rels  that  had  terminated  their  debauch."  It 
was  not  among  themselves  only  that  they  quA^ 
reled  ;  vessels  were  sometimes  seized,  and  their 
crews  murdered.  The  most  daring  acts  of  oat- 
rage  and  cruelty  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
and  led  the  missionaries  to  feel  that  if  these 
immoralities  were  not  suppressed,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  would  ensue,  not  ooly 
to  the  natives  but  to  themselves.  A  meetiDg 
of  the  missionaries  was  convened  in  1831,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  could  be  done 
to  counteract  the  existing  evils.  Each  one 
made  a  report  respecting  his  station,  and 
deeply  lamented  the  comparative  smallness  of 
his  congregation  and  the  little  regard  paid  to 
divine  things.  The  cause  which  had  operated 
in  producing  so  sad  a  change  was  sought  for, 
and  it  was  found  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
among  the  people.    The  formation  of  a  Ttm- 

Eerance  Society  was  proposed  and  agreed  to 
y  the  missionaries,  who  all  resolved  to  use 
their  influence  to  induce  the  natives  to  engage 
wi^h  them  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  ardent 
spirits.  Papers  were  immediately  drawn  up, 
stating  the  object  of  the  Society  and  signed 
by  the  missionaries  at  each  station.  At  Pa[)a- 
ra,  a  district  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  the  chief 
Tati  entered  cheerfully  into  the  plan,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  society  at  that  station  number- 
ed 360.  "  The  vacant  seats  in  the  chapel  be- 
gan again  to  be  filled,  the  schools  were  veil 
attended,  and  attention  to  religion  revived; 
the  happy  state  of  things  prior  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  spirits  re-appeared."  The  people  were 
so  much  delighted  with  this  change,  that  they 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  agreed  among  themselves  that  they 
would  not  trade  with  any  vessel  that  should 
bring  ardent  spirits  to  their  shores.  I'he  chie& 
and  people  of  other  districts,  seeing  the  favor- 
able results  of  this  measure  at  Papara,  follow- 
ed the  good  example.  Soon  after  this  the 
"Parliament"  met.  Before  proceeding  to 
business,  the  members  sent  a  message  to  tbe 
queen  to  know  upon  what  principles  they  were 
to  act  She  returned  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, saying,  "  Let  the  principles  contained  m 
tfiat  bock  be  the  foundation  cf  all  your  proceed- 
ings ;"  and  immediately  they  enacted  a  law  to 
prohibit  trading  with  any  vessel  which  brought 
ardent  spirits  for  sale.  It  was  some  months 
after  the  formation  of  the  Temperance  Society 
at  Tahiti  before  it  was  joined  by  the  queen 
and  her  attendants.  In  March,  1834,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Irite  Ture,  or  law-makers,  was  held 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  spirits,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  if  any  one  was  found  tc 
have  used  even  one  glass,  he  should  be  tried, 
and  that  if  proved  guilty  he  should  suffer  a 
penalty,  which  was,  for  a  native,  ten  hogs,  and 
fcr  a  foreigner,  ten  dollars,  and  banislimcnt 
from  the  country.  Notwithstanding  ti»is  pe- 
nalty, the  runaway  seamen  who  w  ere  iivirg  at 
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Tahiti,  continnalty  gmaggled  llqoor  od  ahoTe, 
but  wbeneter  they  were  discovered  their  ram 
WHS  ponreJ  npon  the  beacL 

In  1831,  during  tbe  Hl>scnce  of  Mr.  Williams 
from  Raiatea,  an  uoprincipled  captain  bronght 
ft  cask  or  spirits  to  tbe  island,  and  sold  it  to 
the  natives.  Enconroged  by  tlieir  chief,  the 
people  gave  way  to  almost  universal  diGsipa- 
tion.  As  the  caak  which  had  been  imported 
was  snfficieot  only  to  awoken  a  desire  for  more, 
they  prepared  stills  and  commenced  the  distil- 
lation of  gpirila  from  tbe  (i  root,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. OD  his  return,  fonnd  the  people  in  a 
dreadful  state.  A  meeung  wos  immediotdy 
called,  which  Mr.  Williams  attended,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  that  all  tbe  stills  should  be 
destroyed.  A  new  judge  was  chosen,  the  laws 
were  r&eatabiished,  and  persona  selected  to  go 
round  the  island  and  carry  the  reflolutioos  into 
effect  In  some  districts  they  met  with  cou,- 
Biderable  opposition,  bat  they  maile  repeated 

every  Blill  was  demolished,  and  everv  still-bouse 
burnt  to  the  ground.  A  law  was  also  enacted, 
inflicting  ft  Heavy  penalty  on  any  one  who 
should  be  foond  engaged  in  the  work  of  distil- 
lation. A  temperance  society  was  soon  after 
formed  at  Raiatea,  which  was  joined  by  the 
dissipated  young  chief,  who  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Williams  after  his  retnru  b)  England, 
"  The  spirits,  about  which  your  thoughts  were 
evil  towards  me,  I  have  entirely  done  away 
with,  because  my  heart  is  sick  of  that  bad 
path,  and  I  am  now  '  pressing  ti^wards  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  calling.'  These 
are  now  my  thoughts,  that  Grod  may  become 
my  own  Qoi.  This  is  really  my  wi^  I  am 
Gommendiog  myself  to  God  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace." 

Daniel  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  visited  these  islands  in  1834, 
states  that,  though  great  eflbrla  were  made  to 
suppress  tlie  traffic,  ^t  spiriluooB  liquors  were 
introduced  clandestinely,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands,  produced  most  disastrous  results.  He 
etates,  also,  the  disgraceful  fact  that  mnch  of 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  by  American  vessels, 
many  of  them  denominated  "  temper 
ihipa." 

During  the  visit  of  the  American  Exploring 
Expedition  at  the  Feejee  Islands  in  June,  1640, 
ft  series  of  commercial  regnlalions  were  agreed 
to  by  the  principal  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  one 
part,  and  Commodore  Wilkes  and  some  of  his 
officers  on  the  other,  the  6tta  article  of  which 
is  oa  follows : 

"  All  trading  in  gpiritnoos  liquors,  or  land- 
ing the  same,  is  strictly  forbidden.  Any  per- 
son oflfending,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  vessel  to  which  he  belong 
shall  receive  no  more  refreshments.  Anyspir- 
itaous  liquors  found  on  shore  shall  be  seized 
and  destroyed." 

If  these  untntored  natives  had  been  left  to 
tbemaelvet,  they  might  have  been  saved  from 


tliis  sconrge.  But  one  of  the  i 
writes,  in  1841  :  "  We  have  had  peace  in  the 
islands  for  several  years,  and,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven,  we  have  had  but  little  dninkenoess. 
But,  of  late,  the  French  and  American  consuls 
have  determined  to  break  through  all  rcatrio- 
tions.  I  have  seen  more  drnnkennesa  at  Eimeo 
the  last  six  months  than  in  seven  years  before." 
The  establishment  of  the  French  Protectorate 
at  Tahiti  has  removed  all  restraints ;  and  the 
chiefs  at  Raiatea  have  followed  the  example 
of  tbe  French,  and  given  encouragement  to 
tbe  traffic,  whieh  has  exerted  a  most  baneful 
inBuencc,  upon  the  young  people  especially. 
But  it  is  grntifylng  to  know  that  the  members 
of  the  church  nave,  for  the  most  part,  escaped 
the  seducUve  influence. 

OEKEBAL  SDHHABT. 


These  retams  ar£  deficient  in  several  impor- 
tant points.  The  number  of  schools  is  not 
given  at  half  the  statioD8,and  at  some  of  then, 
the  number  of  scholars  is  not  given ;  though 
the  latter  item  approximates  somewhat  to  3a 
fact  The  number  of  European  missionaries 
is  correctly  given  from  the  latest  reports ;  bat 
the  number  of  native  helpers  falls  far  below 
the  truth.  The  returns,  iu  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  church  members,  are  full ;  but  some  of 
them  are  several  years  old,  so  that  the  number 
here  stated  must  fall  somewhat  below  the  fact 
Taken  as  it  is,  it  furnishes  a  very  encouraging 
result,  when  compared  with  the  labor  t)estowe3 
upon  the  missions.  Here  are  2g3  commnni 
cants  to  each  Enropean  laborer,  which  in 
probably  much  more  than  the  average  among 
us.  And  the  results  of  ihe  iast  year  reported, 
show  that  the  work  is  still  progressing  in  on 
encouraging  manner.  Here  is  an  increase  on 
an  average  of  ID  to  each  missionary  of  the 
London  Society,  that  of  the  Wesleyaos  not 
being  givsn. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  mission  is, 
"""'  ""  much  of  the  work  has  been  accom- 


while  many  of  the  stations  embrace  a  larga 
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mimber  of  oaifltations,  served  by  natives. 
And|  on  a  large  number  of  islands,  there  has 
never  been  any  labor  but  that  of  natives,  with 
the  occasional  visits  from  missionaries.  Insti- 
tntions  for  training  native  teachers  and  evan- 
gelists, were  established  at  an  early  period  of 
the  mission,  at  Avaroa,  on  Barotonga,  in  the 
Hervey  Group ;  at  Griffith's  Town,  on  Eimeo, 
in  the  Georgian  Group ;  at  Malua,  on  Upolu, 
and  Leone  on  Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  Group. 
There  is,  also,  one  or  more  sustained  by  the 
Wesleyans.  And  these  institutions  have  been 
oonstantlv  turning  out  teachers  and  evange- 
lists. Although  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
possess  the  hieh  qualifications  required  for 
these  offices  in  this  country,  yet  they  appear  to 
have  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success,  and 
generally  to  have  sustained  an  excellent  chaiv 
acter,  both  in  view  of  the  natives  and  of  ^e 
missionaries. 

A  missionary  ship  has  been  employed  most 
of  the  time,  since  tne  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  furnishing  supplies,  and  In  making 
voyages  among  the  islanos  for  the  purpose ^f  in- 
troducing the  Gospel.  The  John  WiUiams,  tiie 
ship  emploved  for  a  number  of  years  past,  was 
purchased  by  the  contributions  of  diiklren. 

In  all  these  islands,  the  languages  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  and  a 
literature  given  them.  The  entire  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  and  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Georgian,  and  also  of  the  Hervey 
IslaDds,  and  the  New  Testament,  in  Samoan ; 
and  many  thousand  copies  of  these,  and  of  ele- 
mentary books,  have  been  printed  and  sold  in 
these  islands. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  churches  in  these 
Islands,  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  make 
contributions  for  the  missionary  cause ;  and 
the  amount  contributed  for  the  last  year  re- 
ported was  £445. 

Almost  everv  year,  since  the  Gospel  obtained 
a  foothold  in  these  islands,  there  have  been  re- 
ported, at  some  one  or  more  of  the  different 
stations,  such  seasons  as,  among  us,  are  tech- 
nically termed  Revivals^  when  a  community 
generally  are  simultaneously  moved  by  the  spe- 
cial presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  an  awaken- 
ed and  earnest  attention  to  the  great  concerns 
of  the  soul.  And,  in  the  wonderful  events  that 
have  transpired  in  this  mission,  has  been  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophetic  declaration, "  The 
isles  shall  wait  for  his  law" — (For  a  portion 
of  this  article,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  small 
work  entitled,  **  South  Sea  Islands"  published 
in  Boston,  by  Tappan  &  Whittemore.) 

BOUTII  AMERICA:  South  America 
covers  an  area  of  6,500,000  English  square 
miles,  its  greatest  length  being  4,550  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadUi  3,200.  Three-fourths 
of  this  area  lie  between  the  tropics,  one-fourth 
in  the  temperate  zone.  The  long  chains  of  the 
Andes  exercise  ^^reat  influence  over  the  climate 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  are  fertilized  by  the  Ama- 


zon, and  large  tracts  by  the  rivers  Orinoco  and 
Plata.  Prairies  cover  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  afford,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  sua- 
tenance  to  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Pacific  shore,  the  basin  of  tiie  Orinooo, 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  the  country  watered 
by  the  Plata,  and  Brazil,  form  five  natural 
divisions,  comprehending  the  whole  continent. 

Brazil. — After  the  Russian  Empire,  China, 
and  the  United  States,  this  state  has  tiie  most 
extensive  contignoos  territory  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  more  than  4,000  miles  of 
searcoast,  and  the  coast  commerce  of  the  couii- 
trv  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  even  and  healthy 
for  a  tropical  country,  owing  to  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  empire.  Until  Dec.  1849, 
the  yellow  fever  was  not  known,  and  at  Rio 
Janeiro  it  was  said,  proverbially,  that  physi- 
cians could  not  live.  The  fever  seems  now  to 
have  left  the  country.  In  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions,  Brazil  is  exceedingly  rich.  Coffee, 
su^r,  cotton,  furniture  and  dye-woods,  indii»- 
rubber,  hides,  and  drugs,  are  the  principal  articles 
for  export.  The  coffee  crop  more  than  doubles 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Chineee 
tearplant  is  quite  extensively  cultivated  in  some 
of  the  southern  provinces,  also  the  matti. 
Fruits  and  flowers  abound,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  enjoys  a  perpetual  summer. 

History, — Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  Pw*- 
tug^ese,  under  Cabral,  in  1500.  In  1530,  it 
was  divided  into  captaincies,  by  the  king  of 
Portugal. '  De  Souza  entered  the  bay  now 
called  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January,  1531 ;  and, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  river,  named  it  the  Rivet 
of  January.  The  city  founded  a  few  yean 
after  this  discovery,  was  called  San  Sebastian, 
a  name  now  rarely  used.  Of  the  various  early 
colonies,  that  which  possesses  the  most  inter- 
est, in  a  historical  as  well  as  missionaiy  point 
of  view,  is  the  French  Protestant  colony,  sent 
out  in  1555,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  and  good  Admiral  Coligny.  The 
idea  of  building  up  a  Protestant  community  on 
the  new-found  and  fertile  shores,  excited  great 
interest  among  the  persecuted  European  re- 
formers. Geneva  sent  two  der^men  and  14 
students  to  accompany  the  colonists.  But  the 
enterprise  seemed  to  be  attended  with  misfor- 
tunes at  every  step,  llirough  the  treachery 
of  y  illegagnon,  the  leader  of  the  first  expedi- 
tion, the  colony  was  soon  broken  up,  and  the 
whole  plan  frustrated.  Various  colonies  were 
attempted  by  the  French  and  Dutch;  but 
finally  the  whole  country  of  Brazil  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Portugal.  In  1808,  Brazil 
became  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  court, 
Rio  Janeiro  being  the  capital.  In  1822,  un- 
der Don  Pedro  I.,  it  became  an  independent 
empire.  In  1823  an  excellent  constitution  was 
framed.  The  government  is  decentralized.  Each 
of  the  21  provinces  has  its  own  governor 
and  legislature,  besides  which  there  is  an  im* 
perial  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
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Hoase  of  RepresentativeB.  The  emperor,  dow 
Don  Pedro  Segnndo.  is  the  constitational  head ; 
a  fine  man,  descended  from  the  houses  of  Bra- 
ganza  and  Hapsburg,  and  connected  with  the 
Bourbon  and  Orleans  families.'  The  great 
cities  of  the  empire  being  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast,  there  is  little  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  prevalent  among  the  people.  All  de- 
nominations are  free  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

MISSIONa 

The  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
have,  for  many  years,  maintained  chaplains  in 
the  cities  of  Brazil.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  have  also,  for  a 
considerable  time,  had  a  mission  there.  In 
1833,  the  subject  of  a  mission  to  South  Amer- 
ica came  before  the  Missionary  Board. 

In  1834,  an  invitation  was  received  from  a 
few  pious  persons  in  Buenos  AyreSy  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  the  Protestants  of  that 
city,  and  of  fining  a  foothold  in  that  land  of 
unmitigated  Komanism,  the  committee  resolv- 
ed to  obey  the  call.    Accordingly,  the  Rev. 

F,  E.  Pitts  was  sent  out,  and  the  next  year 
Rev.  John  DempHer  (now  President  of  the 
Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.,)  was  ap- 
pointed to  follow  him.  A  congregation  was 
soon  formed,  and  a  church  built ;  and  after 
that  a  parsonage,  and  now  there  is  a  very 
flourishing  Society  and  Sabbath-school  in  that 
city.  In  1837,  the  Board  sent  out  Rev.  Dr.  P. 
Kidder  and  Rev.  J.  Spaulding.  Much  was 
done  by  Dr.  Kidder  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  everywhere  gladly 
received  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  commence 
preaching  in  the  Brazilian  language,  Mrs.  Kid- 
der died,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  with 
bis  family  of  youn^  children.  The  mission  is 
still  continuea,  and  all  its  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  people.    The  present  missionary  is  Rev. 

G.  D.  Carrow. 

The  next  missionary  effort  was  made  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  and  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  was 
btationed  at  Rio,  and  labored  between  two  and 
three  years,  both  among  his  ovm  countrymen, 
who  flock  to  that  port  for  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  among  the  natives.  He  found  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Portuguese  language,  which 
had  doubtless  been  given  or  sold  by  Dr.  Kidder. 
He  found  tracts  especially  useful ;  and  in  the 
city,  in  the  foreign  hospitals,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, tracts  and  Bibles  were  always  gladly  re- 
ceived. He  there  made  journeys  from  30  to 
200  miles  into  the  interior,  always  having  with 
him  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  tracts.  In  some 
instances,  ne  had  discussions  with  the  priests, 
some  of  whom  were  induced  to  receive  the 
Bible.  One  not  only  with  joy  received  the 
Word,  but  demanded  Bibles  and  tracts,  for  dis- 
tri  but  ion  among  his  people.  Mr.  Fletcher  heard 
this  priest  read  the  Bible  to  his  people  in  their 


own  yemacular.  The  prlestB,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  ignorant,  lazy,  impure,  and  not  very 
devoted  to  their  own  religion.  Infidelity  pre- 
vails among  them,  and  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  of  Rio  de  Janerio,  informed 
Ex'-GoVemor  Kent,  American  Consul  at  Rio, 
that  a  priest  of  his  acquaintance  died  a  few 
years  ago  refusing  the  sacrament  to  the  last. 
Ur.  Kidder  found  a  few  excellent  priests,  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  Bible;  and  one  or 
two  were  very  desirous  to  see  it  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  empire.  Sen.  Fcijo, 
formerly  regent  of  the  empire,  was  once  a 
priest,  and  even  a  bishop  ;  but  he  wrote  the 
most  powerful  book  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
Brazilian  priesthood  and  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
general,  that  has  appeared  from  any  other  pen 
either  Romanist  or  Protestant.  Through  the 
influence  of  Feijo,  Montezuma,  and  other  Bra- 
zilian statesmen,  this  important  step  towards 
breaking  from  Rome,  t.  e.,  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  nearly  became  a  law.  There  is  a  great 
deficiency,  of  priests  in  Brazil,  and  for  years 
the  presidents  or  governors  of  the  different 
provinces  when  delivering  their  messages,  make 
this  the  subject  of  much  complaint.  Some 
parishes  have  been  twenty  years  without  ji 
priest,  and  the  country  is  constantly  increasing 
m  wealth  and  population.  The  priests  are  cor- 
rupt and  the  neople  have  very  little  of  what 
the  French  call  rdigiosite. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  some  foreign 
priests,  to  prevent  Dr.  Kidder  from  circulating 
the  Bible;  but  their  efforts  made  the  Bible 
more  sought  for.  In  1846,  an  American  gen- 
tleman residing  in  one  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, received  from  the  United  States  a 
number  of  Portuguese  Bibles,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  Some  foreign  priests  per- 
suaded a  few  of  the  people  to  give  up  these, 
and  they  were  burned ;  but  the  Brazilian  priests 
were  indignant,  and  at  a  great  festival,  bor^ 
rowed  a  large  gilt  Bible,  belonging  to  this 
American  gentlemun,  and  bore  it  at  the  head 
of  one  of  their  processions.  During  a  part  of 
1862  and  1853,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Rio,  and  enjoyed  unusual 
facilities  among  the  higher  portion  of  the  Bra- 
zilians for  promoting  religion.  He  was  begio- 
ning  to  reap  the  advantage  of  such  a  position 
for  religious  influence,  when  he  was  called  away 
by  si ckness  in  his  fam ily.  During  his  residen ce 
there,  the  yellow  fever  raged,  and  he  was  called 
to  witness  many  deaths  among  his  country- 
men, and  also,  to  behold,  in  the  midst  of  this 
terrible  pestilence,  the  spiritual  birth  of  many. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Brazil,  has 
been  several  times  almost  severed  from .  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  indifference  in  its  devotees,  and  by  great 
theatrical  splendor  on  festival  occasions — the 
only  occasions,  except  funerals,  when  the 
churches  are  full.  Mr.  Fletcher  says  :  "  I 
have  seen  the  Romish  Church  in  Franco,  Gei  • 
many,  and  Italy ;  but  in  show,  glitter,  ar.d  the* 
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atrical  effect,  Brazil  takes  the  lead.  Tlie  slave 
trade  in  Brazil  was  formally  put  down  by 
Britieli  crnizers  in  1850.  Slavery  wnll  soon  be 
done  away  with,  (though  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  population  are  slaves,)  because  color  is  not 
A  qualification  for  respectability.  Some  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  tinged  with  African  blood.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world,  except  the  United  Sates  and  England, 
where  missionary  labors  are  so  unimpeded, 
or  where  they  would  be  better  rewarded. — 
The  prcFs  is  entirely  free.  There  are  three  or 
four  Knglish  chaplains  in  the  coast  cities. 
Bailronds  are  being  built,  and  other  indications 
of  progress  are  manifest. 

"In"l852  and  1853,  treaties  were  made  by 
the  United  States,  through  our  ministers,  Hon. 
Messrs.  Pchenck  and  Pendleton,  with  the  repub- 
lics of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Confederation^ 
and  Paraguay  (so  long  shut  up),  and  clauses 
permitting  Protestant  worship  and  the  burial 
of  the  Protestant  dead,  were  insisted  on  and 
agreed  to. 

*<  Patagonia  is  still  heathen  ground,  and  so 
far  as  known,  the  inhabitants  have  very  few 
religious  rites  and  no  idols.  The  Teerra  del 
Fugians  are  sunk  very  low  in  barbarism,  though 
the  few  that  I  saw  in  the  straits  of  Magellan 
appeared  as  capable  of  elevation  as  our  North 
American  Indians."  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1850  and  1851,  by  some  English  mission- 
aries, to  labor  among  them  ;  the  sad  account 
of  whose  sufferings  and  death  from  starvation, 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Chib"  continues  Mr.  Fletcher, "  is  the  most 
peaceful,  and  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  the  priests*  party  rule.  There  is 
no  freedom  of  opinion  m  religious  matters. 
The  press  is  muzzled ;  the  Bible  in  the  Spanish 
language  is  forbidden  to  be  circulated.  Out 
of  Valparaiso,  the  Protestant  dead  are  buried 
like  dogs.  Such  abject  devotion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  does  not  exist  even  in  Rome  itself,  as 
I  have  witnessed  among  the  Chilians  at  Val- 
paraiso. Rev.  David  Turnbull  labored  there 
a  number  of  years,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Foreign  Christian  Union ;  but  he 
now  has  a  regularly  organized  church  of  his 
own.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is 
now  laboring  in  Chili  for  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  has  a  flourishing 
school  of  Chilian  youth,  who  are  also  under 
Gospel  influences.  Mr.  Turnbull  also  has  a 
Buccessful  school  for  young  ladies,  taught  by 
Mrs.  T.  and  his  sister.  Chili  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  material  improvements,  railroads, 
mining,  &c." 

Peiu  and  Bolivia  arc  both  bigoted  in  the 
extreme,  and  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
individual  effort 

JSetP  Grenada. — In  this  state,  a  few  years 
ago,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and  the 


Jesaits  were  banished,  giving  the  Pope  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  Still,  however,  the  priestly 
party  is  very  strong,  and  the  recent  overturn- 
ing of  the  constitutional  government  has  given 
great  pain  to  all  lovers  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty.  All  the  South  American  governments, 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  have  had  bloody 
revolutions.  The  influence  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  belongs  to 
New  Grenada,  has  been  felt  throughout  tlte 
whole  republic.  The  American .  Seamen'ji 
Friend  chaplain,  at  Panama,  Rev.  Mr.  Kavd, 
has  done  something  toward  distributing  the 
Spanish  Scriptures  and  tracts.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mont  Salvatge,  a  converted  Spanish  monk, 
has  recently  been  sent  to  New  Grenada,  by 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 

Venezuela, — ^I'his  country  has  been  almost 
constantly  involved  in  revolutions,  and  is  now 
under  the  government  of  two  tyrants,  the 
brothers  Monagas.  An  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  is  now  at  work  there. 

Guiana. — For  the  missions  in  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  see  West  Indies, 

Aborigines. — The  aboriginal  tribes  of  South 
America  still  exist  in  large  numbers.  Thou- 
sands of  them  are  still  in  heathenism:  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  veiy  loosely  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  N.  R  portion 
of  the  continent  are  the  "  Arrcmack  "  Mmfit, 
for  whom  a  portion  of  the  Bible  has  been 
translated.  But  these  tribes,  as  to  Protestant 
missions,  constitute  an  almost  unbroken  field. 

SPANISH  TOWN  :  The  seat  of  goTem- 
mcnt  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  I.  It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
islana.  16  miles  from  Kingston.  A  station  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

ST.  EUSTATIUS  :     (See  West  Mies,) 

ST.  KITTS,  or  ST.  CHRISTOPHEE'S : 
(See  West  Indies.) 

ST.  THOMAS  :    (See  West  Indies.) 

ST.  VINCENT  :  (See  West  Indies.) 

STELLENBOSCH  :  A  station  of  the  Bhen 
ish  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa. 

STRONG  S  ISLAND  :  An  island  in  Mi- 
cronesia, where  is  a  station  of  the  AmcncflO 
Board. 

SUGAN  A  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 

SUMATRA  :     (See  "  Indian  Archipefago.! 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  :  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  was  inaugurated  by  an  bnmbie 
layman,  a  little  more  than  seventy  years  ago; 
and  it  has  been  mainly  conducted  and  sustained 
by  laymen  since  that  time,  and  has  proved  it.«elf 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  ministry  and  cbnrch 
of  Christ.  God  has  blessed  it  with  wonderftil 
success,  and  we  may  safely  expect  it  has  far 
greater  blessings  in  store  for  our  race.  Said 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  "Al- 
though this  method  of  teaching  the  yonng  and 
ignorant  is  so  simple,  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
ranked  second  to  no  discovery  </our^^   I  do 
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not  know  that  the  beneficence  of  Providence 
has  been  more  manifest  in  anything  that  has 
occarred  in  onr  day,  than  in  the  general  in- 
Btitntion  of  Sanday-schools.  Other  benevo- 
lent institntions  provide  the  means  of  religious 
instruction ;  but  the  Sunday-school  makes  the 
application  of  them."  Says  Dr.  Drew,  of  Eng- 
land, most  eloquently — **  Honor  rest  upon  our 
age.  A  wonderful  machinery  has  sprung  up 
into  existence  from  humble  and  feeble  sources. 
God  gave  the  word,  and  since  that  blessed 
hour  a  million  of  teaching  men  and  women 
arose  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  tell  infancy  of 
Jesus,  and  to  lead  with  loving  hand  the  poor 
man's  child  onward  on  Zion's  road.  In  human 
history  no  institution  of  man  holds  suck  an  honor- 
ed place.  The  unpaid,  untiring,  and  unceasing 
efiforts  of  Sunday-school  love,  are  of  the  kind- 
est, strongest  and  most  effective  doings  of 
modern  times.  How  do  such  teachers  aid  the 
responsibilities  of  parents ;  relieve  and  gladden 
the  pastor's  heart ;  bring  Christ  and  all  Christ's 
truth  to  warm  young  hearts,  and  captivate  list- 
ening ears,  and  penetrate  earth's  dark  places, 
led  by  the  light  of  their  own  Bible,  and  cneered 
by  the  faith  of  their  Christ-sustained  souls." 

The  followmg  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  first  Sabbath-school  is  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Raikes  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  "  He  said,"  observes  Mr.  L., 
'*  about  the  year  1782  he  had  taken  a  garden 
and  wanted  a  gardener.  He  went  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Gloucester  to  hire  one ; 
and  while  waiting  for  the  man,  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  troop  of  wretched,  noisy  boys, 
who  interrupted  him  while  conversing  with  the 
man's  wife.  He  anxiously  inquired  the  cause 
of  those  children  being  thus  miserably  neg- 
lected and  depraved.  '  0  sir,'  said  the  woman, 
*  if  you  were  here  on  a  Sunday,  you  would  pity 
them  indeed.  They  are  then  much  more  nu- 
merous, and  a  hundr^  times  worse — it  is  a 
very  hell  upon  earth.  W'e  cannot  read  our  Bible 
in  peace  for  them,*  It  was  this  affecting  an- 
swer which  moved  every  feeling  within  him. 
He  immediately  asked, '  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  these  poor  children  ?  Is  there  any  body 
near  that  will  take  them  to  school  on  a  Sun- 
day ?'  He  was  answered  there  was  a  person 
who  kept  a  school  in  the  lane  who  perhaps 
might  do  it  At  this  important  moment, 
while  revolving  the  matter  in  his  mind,  the 
word  'TRY*  was  so  powerftiUy  impressed  on 
his  mind  as  to  decide  him  at  once  to  action. 
He  went  and  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
school-mistress  to  take  a  number  of  these  poor 
destitute  children.  Here  was  the  first  Saboath- 
school  Britain  ever  saw, 

**  When  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  school,  on  retiring 
to  rest  one  evening,  Mr.  Raikes  hegtai  to  con- 
sider that  his  schools  had  now  been  fully  tried, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  the  public  good  that 
they  should  be  made  generally  knowa    On 


this,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  directly  wrote 
a  paragraph  and  had  it  inserted  in  his  news- 
paper, the  Gloucester  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1783, 
in  which  he  described  the  good  effects  of  the 
Sunday-schools  already  in  operation,  and  re- 
commended their  extension  over  the  counjry. 
This  paramph  was  copied  into  many  other 
papers,  and  in  consequence  he  had  applications 
rrom  all  parts  of  the  empire;  an  answer  to 
which  he  published  in  his  paper.  The  result 
was,  that  the  dormant  zeal  of  many  was  called 
into  action,  and  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  proceeded  throughout  the  nation  with 
the  rapiaity  of  lightning. 

**  Sept  7, 1785,  a  society  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  England  was  formed  in  Ijon- 
don.  This  society  engaged  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  LandtidOf,  the 
Deans  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  advancing  the  cause. 

**  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1811, 
Mr.  Raikes  had  accounts  of  the  establi^ment 
of  similar  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, embracing  no  less  than  300,000  children. 
Well  might  he  say,  *  /  can  never  pass  by  the  spot 
where  the  word  try  came  so  powerfully  into  my 
mind,  without  lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart 
to  heaven,  in  gratitude  to  God^  for  having  put 
such  a  thought  into  my  /teart.' " 

The  schools  were  at  first  conducted  by 
hired  teachers,  who  were  paid  thirty-three  cents 
a  Sabbath.  This  entailed  a  load  of  pecuniary 
difficulty  upon  the  plan.  The  Sunaay-school 
society  alone  expended,  during  the  first  16 
years  of  its  existence,  no  less  than  £4,000  ster- 
ling in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Gratuitous 
instruction  was  an  astonishing  improvement 
upon  the  system,  la^in^  a  solid  basis  tor  its 
efficiency,  and  ensuring  its  success.  The  exact 
time  when  this  was  first  introduced  was  not 
known,  nor  where  it  commenced ;  but  about 
the  year  1800  this  plan  became  very  general. 

The  institution  of  Sunday-schools  was  now 
become  universal  throughout  England.  Every 
city  and  every  town  ha3  warmly  espoused  the 
cause;  and  on  July  13,  1803,  the  London 
Sunday-school  Union  was  formed,  which  gave 
the  cause  an  additional  impulse. 

Scotland,  as  early  as  1797,  entered  spiritedly 
into  this  good  work,  enrolling  34  schools  that 
year,  and  the  next  year  siding  20  more. 
Wales,  at  a  very  early  period,  entered  with 
eagerness  into  the  scheme,  and  adorned  her 
romantic  and  picturesque  valleys  with  nume- 
rous asylums  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
And  the  necessity  of  supplying  these  scnools 
with  Bibles,  sngg^ted  the  idea  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  So  great  was  the  progress  of  Sun- 
day-echools  in  Wales,  that  in  three  years  177 
schools  were  established,  containing  more  than 
8,000  children. 

The  Sunday-school  system  was  introduced 
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into  Ireland  in  1793 ;  but  its  progreiB  was  not 
rapid  until  tlie  formation  of  the  Hibernian 
Baodaj-school  Society,  in  Dublin,  in  1809. 
In  April,  1815,  there  were  252  schools,  con- 
taining more  than  25,000  children,  under  the 
care  of  this  •  institution.  Since  that  time  the 
nnmber  of  schools  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
The  first  adult  Sunday-school  was  planted  by 
Mr.  Charles,  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in 
the  summer  of  1811. 

The  first  Sunday-school  in  Asia  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Ceylon, 
June  4, 1815,  and  gained  them  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.    In  the  Annual  Be- 

fort  of  the  London  Sunday-school  Union,  May 
,  1818,  they  give  us  an  account  of  Sabbath- 
schools  in  successful  operation  in  Bordeaux 
and  La  Garde,  near  Montauban,  France ;  also 
in  Holland,  in  Rotterdam  and  Zeist ;  also  in 
Sidney,  Richmond,  and  seven  other  places  men- 
tioned in  New  South  Wales,  and  further  cheer- 
ing accounts  from  the  caoae  in  Ceylon. 

First  Sunday^chook  m  the  United  States. — 
The  Sunday-school  Repository  of  August, 
1818,  states  that  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (and  it  is  believed  in  this 
country,)  was  instituted  in  1791,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1796.  Its  object  was  to  instruct  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write,  gratuitoosly,  who  were 
unable' to  go  to  school  during  the  week  ;  but 
their  instructions  were  carried  on  by  means  of 
hired  teachers,  and  their  design  did  not  extend 
to  the  religiow  instruction  of  the  scholars.  In 
the  Sunday-school  Teachers'  Magazine  for 
1824,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune 
bad  spent  part  of  the  years  1801  and  1802  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  had  observed  the 
progress  Sunday-schools  were  then  making  in 
that  countrv ;  and  on  their  return,  they  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  their  pious  and  ex- 
cellent mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Granam  of  New 
York,  who  resided  with  them,  and  it  was  deter^ 
mined  that  as  soon  as  possible  thejr  would  try 
to  introduce  them  here.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  1803,  these  three  Christian  philan- 
thropists opened  the  first  Sabbathrkkool  in  this 
city,  for  religious  and  catechetical  instruction, 
at  their  own  expense,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leech 
in  Mott  Street,  which  was  attended  by  about 
forty  male  and  female  scholars;  and  their 
punctuality  of  attendance  was  rewarded  on 
Monday  mornings,  by  frequent  donations  of 
tracts,  shoes  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune  then 
established  two  other  Sabbath-schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  city ;  which  they  attended  every 
afternoon  during  the  summer,  and  during  the 
winter  between  the  services  of  the  church,  when 
thev  brought  their  provisions  with  them  from 
their  residence  in  Greenwich,  as  there  was  no 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Graham  opened 
the  first  aduh  school  at  Greenwich,  on  the  se- 
cond Sabbath  of  June,  1814,  only  about  two 
months  before  her  departure  from  this  scene  of 
active  benevolence  to  her  nrouiised  rest     It 


was  not  until  1809*  however,  that  churches  or 
public  bodies  began  to  institute  and  patronize 
Sabbath-schools  in  this  country.  The  pA 
school  on  this  plan,  was  mrobably  one  organized 
August  22,  1809,  in  Ute  ci^  of  Pittshorgh, 
Pa.,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September,  in  the  jury  room  of 
the  Court  House.  It  was  regularly  organized 
under  an  excellent  constitution,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  240  children  and  adults.  This  school 
was  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  organization  in  Europe,  and  coincided  in  its 

{>rincipal  features  with  tae  schools  now  estab- 
ished.  In  1 81 1  a  similar  school  was  established 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bar. 
Bobert  May,  a  missionary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  school  at  Pittsbiiiig:ii. 
In  1813,  a  school  was  established  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Albany,  and  continued  for  some  time. 
In  the  autumn  of  1814  a  school  was  establish- 
ed in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  April,  1815, 
schools  were  commenced  in  the  Kortl^m  Liber- 
ties of  Philadelphia,  which  in  a  few  months 
contained  500  scholars.  In  1816  they  begin 
to  be  generally  introduced. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  claim  the  honor 
of  forming  the  first  society  for  the  regular  o^ 
ganization  and  conduct  of  Sabbath-schools. 
The  first  proposition  for  the  formation  of  the 
Female  Union  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
Sabbath^chools,  was  made  by  the  beneToleiit 
ladies  of  the  several  denominations  in  this 
city,  assembled  by  public  invitation  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1816.  On  the  12th  of  Fcbni 
ary  following,  the  gentlemen  of  New  York,  as- 
sembled by  public  notice,  adopted  measoresfbr 
the  formation  of  a  similar  society  for  bojs: 
and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  the  New  York 
Sunday-school  Union  Society  was  institoted. 
Schools  were  immediately  established;  and 
during  the  first  year,  more  than  6000  scholats 
were  entered  in  their  schools. 

About  this  time  Sunday-schools  multiplied 
rapidly  all  over  the  United  States.  lu  Msr, 
1824,  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  wu 
formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  So- 
ciety has  been  doing,  as  rapidly  as  means  haye 
been  furnished,  a  great  work  for  our  country  in 
exploring  its  waste  places,  establishing  schools 
everywhere,  and  publishing  and  circolating  a 
juvenile  literature  of  great  value  and  extent 
Its  operations  during  the  past  year  epbrace  the 
organization  of  2,012  new  schools,  containing 
not  less  than  60,000  children,  with  8000  volan- 
tarv  teachers  in  them;  besides  enoooraging 
and  aiding  2,961  other  schools,  and  putting  in- 
to circulation  about  50,000  dollars  worth  of 
Sunday-school  publications.  The  whole  mis- 
sionary work  above  referred  to,  cost  $20,071  68 
for  the  work  done,  or  at  the  rate  of  936  50  per 
month;  $284  37)^  for  their  expenses;  being, 
in  the  aggregate,  $1  50  per  da^,  or  75  oeots  a 
day  less  than  the  wages  for  which  the  dressers 
of  brown  stone  are  said  to  have  lately  ^'stnic^" 
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in  Philadelphia.  This  Society  has  already 
published,  and  is  now  circakting  a  catalogue 
of  872  bound  volumes  of  choice  juvenile  reli- 
gions books,  and  an  assortment  of  other  Sab- 
oath-school  requisites.  It  also  publishes  the 
Sai^if-mhool  Journal,  a  semi-monthly  paper 
for  teachers,  and  the  YouM  Penny  Gazette, 
every  other  week  for  scholars.  The  latter  has 
a  circulation  of  135,000.  The  sales  during 
the  year  ending  March,  1854,  amounted  to 
9172,041  30,  or  an  average  of  1,720,000 18mo 
volumes  of  120  pages  each. 

Tke  General  Protestant  Bjnseopal  8,  8.  Union, 
— From  the  Annual  Report  of  tnis  Society,  for 
1853,  it  appears  that  it  is  quite  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  means  and  influence.  In  1851,  its  dona- 
tion and  collection  list  was  reported  as  only 
928  15,  while  in  1853  the  amount  had  run  up 
to  $1,375  95.  Its  list  of  Sundav-school  books 
numbers  about  224  volumes,  and  receipts  from 
cash  sales  in  the  Depository,  $20,793  82. 
This  society  embraces  the  denomination  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Tke  Sunday^ehool  Union  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, — ^This  Society  has  its  head 
quarters  in  the  Methodist  Book  Boom,  200 
Mulberry-street,  New  York.  It  reported  in 
1852  in  the  difibrent  states,  9,074  S.  Schools ; 
98,031  officers  and  teachers ;  504,679  scholars ; 
1,402,010  volumes  in  libraries ;  7,213  Bible 
classes ;  45,632  scholars  in  infant  classes ;  100,- 
584  S.  S.  Advocates  taken;  13,242  conver- 
sions; and  expenses  of  schools  $69,094  00. 
Raised  for  the  S.  S.  Union*  $7,258.  It  has  an 
extensive  list  of  excellent  juvenile  books  and 
tracts,  and  is  constantly  adding  valuable  works 
to  its  catalogue. 

The  American  Baptist   Publication   Society 

Xrts  103  Sunday-school  books  on  its  ca- 
jue,  while  three  years  ago  it  had  only  28. 
The  society  is  more  largely  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing and  selling  books  and  tracts  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  and  the  Sunday-schooi  publica- 
tions are  mingled  with  other  sales. 

The  New  England  Sabbathrschod  Union 
is  an  organization  in  connexion  with  the  Bap- 
ist  denomination  in  New  England,  and  has 
its  centre  of  operations  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
They  have  issued  the  past  year  30  reprints, 
28,000  copies,  and  12  new  books.  They  also 
issue  the  **  Young  Reaper,"  which  has  a  month- 
ly circulation  of  16,000  copies.  The  entire 
receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were 
$1,803.  It  has  increased  its  scnools  about  50 
per  cent  within  the  year,  and  has  encouraging 
prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Massachusetts  Sabbath-school  Society  is 
the  Sabbath-school  publication  societv  for  the 
Congregational  denomination  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  received  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  L^^lature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  capital  for  its  publishing  operations  was 
raised  some  years  ago  by  the  friends  of  the 
cause,  in  the  vicini^  of  Boston,  where  it  is 
located. 


Of  late  that  sodety  has  made  vigorous  and 
praise-worthy  exenions  towards  extending  its 
Sabbath-school  missionary  labors  and  libraries 
among  the  destitute  of  the  West  The  ra- 
pid demand  for  Sabbath-schools  and  a  whole- 
some juvenile  literature  has  made  the  co- 
operation of  this  society  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  both  timely  and  grateful  to  the  public. 
The  society  has  published  658  bound  volumes, 
for  the  libraries.  It  has  also  an  extensive 
series  of  Scripture  questions,  of  which  mauY 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  circuited. 
Its  juvenile  paper,  toe  *'  Well-spring,"  has  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  Sabbath-school  paper  that  is  published 
weekly.  From  the  annual  report  of  1853,  it 
appears  that  its  sales  of  books  amounted  to 
$23,872  17,  the  hist  year,  and  its  donations  and 
legacies  were  $2,910  95. 

Every  city  and  almost  every  county  in  our 
States  has  a  Sunday-school  Union,  but  un- 
fortunately they  have  lost  the  habit  of  jreport- 
in^  regularly  to  the  parent  society,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  with  accuracy  the  extent 
of  our  Sundav-echool  efibrts  in  the  United 
States.  We,  however,  know  the  numbers  in 
our  cities  and  some  of  the  counties,  and  from 
these  we  have  made  an  estimate  that  approxi- 
mates as  nearlv  as  our  resources  and  judgment 
enables  us  to  do.  The  result  is,  we  think,  all 
the  Sunday-sdiools  of  our  country  contain  at 
the  present  time  not  less  than  1300,000  chil- 
dren, with  a  noble  army  of  200,000  voluntary 
unpaid  teachers  and  officers.  Great  Britain 
includes  in  her  schools,  it  is  estimated,  not  less 
than  2,000,000  children,  and  200,000  volun- 
tary teachers— a  noble  army  of  400,000  in 
these  kindred  countries,  who,  with  ceaseless 
energy,  are  making  a  vigorous  onset  upon  S^^ 
tan's  kingdom.  (Rev.  Mr.  McClure  estimates 
the  children  in  our  Sanday-scdioolB  at  3,000,000. 
See  United  States.) 

Mission  Spools, — ^The  original  Sabbath- 
school  of  Robert  Raikes  was  preeminently  a 
Mission  school ;  and  for  many  years,  both  in 
England  and  Uiis  country  the  Sabbath-school 
effort  was  mostly  of  this  character.  In  botii 
countries  the  earliest  efforts  were  confined  to 
paid  teachers,  and  the  teachers  or  teachings 
were  not  always  of  a  strictly  religions  charac- 
ter. Soon,  however,  the  Sabbath-school  enter- 
prise found  its  home  and  resting-place  among 
the  churches ;  and  the  tendency  of  things  of 
late  j)rears  has  been  to  gradually  relinquish  the 
mission  schools,  and  remain  satisfied  with 
teaching  the  children  of  the  churches,  and  such 
others  as  could  conveniently  be  brought  into 
company  and  association  with  them.  Some 
noble  exceptions  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  ought  here  to  be  named,  among  which 
stands  preeminently  the  New  York  Sunday^ 
sduxd  lAiion,  and  its  enterprising  and  devoted 
officers  and  teachers.  Besides  some  125 
church  Sabbath-schools,  this  Union  embraces 
between  50  and  60  mission  schools,  witk  «ibout 
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1,500  teachers  and  lO^OOQ  scbolara.  About 
onc-foai^th  of  these  schools  were  formed  in 
1853,  and  their  present  efforts  are  designed  to 
increase  the  number  still  more  rapidly  in  fu- 
ture. This  union  comprises  members  and 
churches  of  20  different  denominations,  or 
shades  of  denominations,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  reach  thie  destitute  by  its  combined  influ- 
ence. About  20  mission  schools  are  also  in 
successful  operation  in  Brooklyn.  Some  of 
these  schools  have  been  in  operation  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  they  can  refer  to  their 
well -trained  children  now  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  professions.  Many  are  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  some  of  whom  are  mission- 
aries of  the  cross,  in  pagan  lands,  and  one  or 
two  are  presidents  of  colleges.  Whole  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  lowest  classes  are  every  year 
in  a  measure  purified  and  elevated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  mission  schools.  The  personal 
intercourse  of  intelligent,  refined  and  Christian 
teachers  and  visitors,  with  even  the  most  pol- 
luted and  criminal,  has  the  happiest  effect  in 
restraining,  and  now  and  then  of  saving.  The 
most  bitter  hostility  against  the  upper  classes 
is  thus  checked  and  changed,  so  that  the  great 
book  of  remembrance  alone  can  reveal  how 
much  the  privileged  classes  are  indebted  to 
such  teachers  for  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property.  The  poor  emigrant  melts  into  tears 
of  joy  as  he  witnesses  the  first  act  of  kindness 
in  this  strange  land,  in  the  approeush  of  the 
gentle  teacher  for  his  children.  Said  one  old 
man  recently,  **  I  thought  there  was  no  religion 
in  America  until  you  came  and  led  my  chil- 
dren to  the  Sunday-school."  And  said  a  poor 
Catholic  woman  with  a  burstinff  heart,  '*  Oh, 

?ou  Protestants  are  kinder  than  me  Catholics." 
'here  is  imperative  need  everywhere  of  Chris- 
tians turning  their  attention  and  labors  more 
in  the  direction  of  this  mission  school  move- 
ment 

In  all  our  principal  cities,  and  even  in  our 
country  towns,  there  are  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, whose  religious  instruction  is  neglected. 
Their  Sabbaths  are  spent  in  idleness  and  vice, 
and  they  are  rapidly  preparing  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  crimmal  courts,  gaols  and  pe- 
nitentiaries. The  Sabbath-school  is  almost 
the  only  instrumentality  that  can  reach  them. 
Its  success  in  reclaiming  and  saving  them  has 
often  been  tested  ;  and  it  must  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  any  system  of  measures  that 
may  be  adopted  for  the  evangelization  of  our 
great  cities. — R.  G.  Pardee,  Esq. 

SURAT :  A  large  and  populous  town  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tuptee  river,  177  miles 
north  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of 
a  considerable  military  force,  the  residence  of 
the  British  collector,  judge,  &c.,  and  the  chief 
tribunal  for  the  entire  presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  a  station 
at  this  place  from  1813  to  1845. 

SURI :  Capital  of  the  district  of  Birbhum, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  130  miles  N.N.W. 


from  Calcutta.  Station  commenced  by  the 
English  Baptists  in  1818. 
SURINAM :  (See  West  Indus.) 
SUTTEE :  The  name  given  in  India  to  u 
woman  who  immolates  herself  on  the  faneml 
pile  of  her  husband,  and  denotes  that  she  is 
considered  true  and  faithful  to  him.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  horrid  rite  itself.  The 
origin  of  the  practice  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  widow,  who  was 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  hasbaDd,  her 
affection  for  the  deceased  making  life  a  bar- 
den  ;  the  Brahmins  taking  advantage  of  the 
novelty  and  admiration  it  excited  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  as  most  meritorious  and 
productive  of  good  effect  to  the  souls  of  the 
widow,  her  husband,  and  the  snrvivini^  frieods, 
in  order  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage 
W.  Ewen,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  police  in 
the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  Presidency,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  widow  can  rarely  be 
considered  voluntary  in  the  sacrifice.  Few 
widows,  he  says,  would  ever  think  of  sacrific- 
ing themselves,  unless  overpowered  with  force 
and  persuasion,  very  little  of  either  being  sa^ 
ficient  to  overcome  the  physical  or  mental 
powers  of  Hindoo  females.  A  crowd  of  hun- 
gry Brahmins  represent  to  her  that,  by  becom- 
ing a  Suttee,  she  will  remain  so  many  years 
in  heaven,  rescue  her  husband  from  hell,  and 
purify  the  family  of  her  father,  mother,  and 
husband ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  disgrace 
in  this  life,  and  continual  transmigration  into 
the  body  of  a  female  animal  will  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  this  refusal.  In  this 
state  of  confusion,  a  few  hours  ouickly  |»S9, 
and  the  widow  is  burnt  before  she  has  had  time 
even  to  think  on  the  subject. 

The  details  of  this  practice  have  often  been 
given  in  our  missionary  periodicals.  We  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  But  the  extent  to 
which  this  abomination  has  been  carried,  and 
the  terrible  sufferings  which  it  has  occasioned, 
will  appear  from  ike  fact  that,  in  ten  years, 
from  1815  to  1825,  no  less  than  5,997  widows 
were  thus  immolated.  For  a  long  time  the 
Suttee  was  winked  at  by  the  British  gOTern- 
ment  in  India.  Dr.  Scuddersays  that  in  1819, 
when  he  first  went  to  India,  no  order  had  been 
issued  against  it.  In  1828,  a  society  was 
formed  at  Coventry,  England,  called  the  Hu- 
man Sacrifice  Abolition  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  effect,  by  appeals  to  British  hn- 
manity  and  justice,  the  abolition  of  widow- 
burning,  infanticide,  and  other  guperstitioos 
murders  in  India.  In  their  report  for  1834, 
they  state  that  the  Suttee  was  abolished  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  in  1829,  and  in  the  other 
Presidencies  the  following  year.  In  1848, 
Dr.  Scudder  stated  that  the  practice  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  native  States  of  Meywar,  Votah, 
Marwar,  Beekaneir,  Kishengur,  Ulwar,  and 
Boondoe,  a  portion  of  the  country  Lirger  than 
New-England.  He  says  Suttees  are  rooted  in 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  as  an  evidence  of 
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which  he  states  that  the  Bajah  of  Ihallawar 
issued  a  proclamatioa  denoancing  any  one 
who  should  assist  at  a  widow-bnrDinjr.  He 
soon  after  died,  and  the  first  yictim  auer  his 
proclamation  was  his  own  widow.  Bat  he 
says  that,  whenever  a  province  is  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  government,  the 
Sattee  is  immediately  aboli^ed ;  and  that 
government  is  exerting  its  influence  with  the 
native  kings  to  secure  its  entire  abolition ;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  them  are  issu- 
ing their  orders  against  it. —  JTie  Suttee's  Cry 
to  Britain,  by  J.  Begos;  Miss,  Her.,  Sept,, 
1834.  p.  347,  and  March,  1848,  p.  90. 

SVV^N  RIVER :  A  settlement  in  Austra- 
lia, on  the  river  of  this  name,  occupied  by  the 
Wesleyan  Society. 

SYDNEY  :  The  capital  of  Australia.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  cove  which  opens  from  the 
spacious  basin  of  Port  Jackson.  The  town  is 
built  upon  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  it,  and  in  a  valley  between  two 
opposite  ridges.  The  best  houses  are  of  white 
freestone,  or  brick  plastered,  and  have  a  light, 
airy  appearance.  Population  about  8,000.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Propa- 
gation Societv. 

SYRIAN  'CHRISTIANS  :  Called  also  St. 
Thomas's  Christians,  They  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  Malabar  and  Travancore,  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Hindostan.  They  extend  from  N.  to 
S.  150  or  200  miles,  and  in  breadth  40  or  .50. 
Between  50  and  60  churches  belong  to  this 
ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  chnrdi.  which 
has  preserved  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  in  manu- 
script, from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and,  un- 
connected with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  has  stood  for  ages  amid  the  darkest 
scenes  of  wickedness,  idolatry,  and  persecution. 
The  tradition  among  them  is,  that  the  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Hindostan  by  the  apostle 
Thomas.  Landing  at  Cranganore,  or  ()hen- 
ganoor,  from  Aden  in  Arabia,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Masdeus,  king  of  the  country,  whose 
son,  Zuzan,  he  baptized,  and  afterwards  or- 
dained deacon.  After  continuing  some  time 
at  Cranganore,  he  visited  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,and  preached  the  Gospel  at  Melapoor, 
and  finally  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  near  Mad- 
ras, where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  tomb 
long  remained  an  object  of  veneration.  Dr. 
Buchanan  entertained  a  decided  opinion  that 
we  have  as  good  authority  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  Thomas  died  in  India,  as  that  the  apos- 
tle Peter  died  at  Rome. 

That  Christians  existed  in  India  in  the  second 
century,  is  a  fact  fully  attested.  The  bishop 
of  India  was  present  and  signed  his  name  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  32.5.  The  next  year, 
Fru  men  tins  was  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  many 
churches  in  India.  In  the  fifth  century,  a 
Christian  bishop  from  Antioch,  accompanied 
by  a  small  colony  of  Syrians,  emigratecl  to 
India  and  settled  on  tLe  coast  of  Malabar. 


The  Syrian  Christians  enjoyed  a  succession  of 
bishops,  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och,  from  tne  beginning  of  the  third  century 
till  thejr  were  invaded  by  the  Portuguese. 
Iliev  still  retain  the  Liturgv,  anciently  used 
in  the  churches  of  Syria,  and  employ  in  their 
public  worship  the  language  spoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  notices  of  this  people  in  modern 
times  are  found  in  the  Portuguese  histories. 
In  1503,  there  were  upwards  of  100  Christian 
churches  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  As  soon 
as  the  Portuguese  were  able,  they  compelled 
the  churches  nearest  the  coast  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  and,  in  1599, 
they  burnt  all  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  books 
and  records  on  which  thev  could  lay  their 
hands.  The  churches  which  were  thus  sub- 
dued, are  called  the  Syro-Roman  Chi-istians^ 
and,  with  the  converts  from  other  tribes,  form 
a  population  ef  nearly  150,000.  lliose  in  the 
interior  would  not  submit  to  Rome ;  but  after 
a  show  of  union  for  a  time,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains in  1653,  hid  their  books,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  native 
princes,  by  whom  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  depression.  These  arc  called  the  Sy- 
rian  Christians.  About  10,000  persons,  with 
53  churches,  separated  from  the  Catholics; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  doctrines 
and  licentious  manners  of  their  associates,  they 
have  fallen  from  their  former  estate,  and  very 
few  traces  of  the  high  character  which  they 
once  possessed  can  now  be  discovered.  Their 
number  was  estimated  in  1825  at  about  50,- 
000.  (See  Hindostan.) — Chapitrs  Missionary 
Gazetteer.  * 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.— 
Throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
there  is  a  frequent  reference  to  Syria,  a  coun- 
try which  hos  been  subject  first  to  one  conquer- 
or and  then  to  another,  and  made  the  bloody 
theatre  on  which  ambition  and  tyranny  have 
displayed  their  fiercest  energies.  The  Chal- 
dees,  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Mohammedans,  were  successively  its  mas- 
ters. In  1517,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  took  pos- 
session of  Syria,  and  his  successors  held  sway 
there  without  interruption  till  1832,  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  fought  his  way  into  the  coun- 
try, and  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt.  In  1841,  with  the  aid  of  the  European 
powers,  Syria  was  again  restored  to  Turkey, 
and  it  is  still  subject  to  the  Sultan,  though  a 
dark  uncertainty  hangs  over  its  future  destiny. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  Syria,  with  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan  on  the  right, 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  left,  lies 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  those  great  events  which  involv*' 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Of  the  present  con 
dition  of  Syria  and  Palestine  so  much  has  beer 
said  by  modern  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessory 
to  go  into  particulars  here.  But  as  there  is  a 
constant  reference  in  the  missionary  records  to 
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the  leading  relifpons  sects  wliich  occupy  the 
country,  some  statistics  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  use  to  the  reader,  in  the  right  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  pages.  From  the  statements 
of  a  missionary,  as  late  as  1840,  who  had  en- 
joyed unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  in- 
formation, the  following  facts  are  gathered. 

The  population  of  Syria,  including  Palestine 
and  Lebanon,  does  not  vary  much  from  one 
million  and  a  quarter.  Of  this  population,  in- 
cluding the  wandering  tribes,  the  following  is 
a  tolerably  correct  divisioirl 

Hoslemt 566,000 

Tbe  Antioch  or  Orthodox  Greeki 240,000 

Maronitea 180,000 

Greek  Papiats 40,000 

Druses 100,000 

Jews 80,000 

MeiewftUes,  a  sect  of  Moslems 25,000 

Ansaireesi  and  Ismayeleea 200,000 

Armenians  and  other  sects 20,000 

The  Moslems  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  except  Lebanon  and  the  large  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Ansaireea,  in  both  which 
districts  they  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  merit 
attention.  The  orthodox  Greeks  extend  to 
every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Druses 
occupy  Lebanon,  and  ^ticularly  the  southern 
half  of  it  The  Ansaireea  and  Ismayeleea  oc- 
cupy the  large  and  fertile  region  north  of  Tri- 
poli, and  spread  oyer  mountain  and  plain  all 
the  way  round  the  head  of  the  sea  to  Tarsus 
and  the  plain  of  Adona.  The  Maronites  re- 
side chieny  in  Lebanon,  while  about  2,000  are 
found  in  Aleppo,  a  few  in  Damascus,  and  small 
communities  in  other  places.  The  Greek  Par 
pists  are  confined  chieny  to  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
beirfit,  Sidon,  and  different  villages  in  Lebsr 
non,  and  a  few  in  the  Haouran.  The  Arme- 
nians reside  chiefly  in  Jerusalem  and  Aleppo. 
They  increase  along  the  southern  frontier  of 
Syria.  The  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  Spanish, 
German,  and  Polish,  are  confined  mostly  to 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Small  communities  are  found  in  some 
of  the  other  cities.  Small  Arab  tribes  occupy 
portions  of  nearly  all  the  great  plains  in  Syria 
^  and  Palestine,  but  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
*  frontier  and  in  the  Haouran.  There  is  a  sect 
called  Yezzidees,  worshipers  of  the  devil,  but 
they  are  few,  and  occupy  the  extreme  north- 
east frontier. 

JTie  Druses. — ^This  sect,  though  not  the  most 
numerous,  yet  holds  a  very  conspicuous  place. 
They  derive  their  name  from  Monammed  Eben 
Ismael,  sumamed  El  Drusi,  who  came  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  became  a  follower  of 
Hakcm,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  sect  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Druses  acknowl- 
edge seven  law  givers :  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  Said. 
They  believe  in  ten  incarnations  of  God,  the 
last  and  most  important  being  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Hakcm.  Thev  call  Hakem  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  only  God  worthy 
of  reverence  in  heaven,  and  the  only  Lord  on 


I  earth.  "  He  is  one,  Ute  onlyone,  who  moivt 
no  consort  and  no  number.  He  neither  begets 
nor  is  begotten.  He  does  what  he  will  and  at 
he  will.  He  tears  down  and  builds  up.  He 
liflB  up  and  throws  down.  He  says  to  all 
things,  be ;  and  they  are.  He  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  powerful,  the  exceK 
lent,  the  victorious.  I  am,  he  says,  the  fooD- 
dation  of  religion,  the  way,  the  Lord  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  new  life,  &c"  This  Ha- 
kem, they  believe,  will  appear  again  in  hitinaa 
form,  at  the  iudgment,  to  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  desert  The  time  of  his  com- 
ing is  pomted  out  to  be  when  kings  rule  with 
unlimited  power,  and  Christians  get  the  supe- 
riority over  the  Moslems.  At  the  judgment 
those  who  are  called  Muwahhidin,  t.  e.  Unita- 
rians, in  opposition  to  Polytheists  and  Chris- 
tians, will  be  rewarded',  and  all  apostates  pun- 
ished. There  are  two  classes  of  Druses,  riz^ 
the  Akkal,  or  the  learned  and  initiated ;  and 
the  Jahal,  or  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated. 
The  initiated  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  food, 
not  eating  with  strangers ;  in  regard  to  ma^ 
riage,  not  marrying  out  of  their  own  order ; 
and  in  the  use  of  oaths,  using  only  the  expres- 
sion, "  I  have  said  it"  They  form  a  sort  of 
sacred  or  aristocratic  order,  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  in  secret  From 
them  is  taken  the  imam,  the  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical head  of  the  Druses.  The  uninitiated, 
comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  DroseS) 
and  even  the  emir  himself,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  are  very  difler- 
ent  as  to  religion  and  rdigious  usages.  Tboy 
make  no  distinctions  of  meats,  drink  wine, 
marry  wives  out  of  their  own  sect,  and  wear  a 
variegated  dress.  They  conform  to  the  reli- 
gion which  happens  to  predominate.  'With 
tiie  Mohammeaans  they  are  Mohammedans ; 
with  the  Christians  they  are  Christians.  This 
conduct  is  said  to  be  commanded  them  in  their 
sacred  books,  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  thai 
they  belong  to  a  particular  sect  This  class 
of  the  Druses  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and 
degraded,  knowing  but  little  about  God,  and 
still  less  about  the  Saviour ;  yet  they  are  teach- 
able, and  not  being  subject  to  ignorant  and 
bigoted  priests,  they  have  been  found  more 
ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  than  the  nominal 
Christians  of  Syria. 

Missions  op  the  Amebicak  Boam).— Rer, 
Messrs.  Levi  Parsons  and  Pliny  Fiske,  em- 
barked at  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1819,  for  what  was 
then  denominated  the  mission  to  Palestine, 
and  on  the  15th  of  the  following  January,  they 
entered  the  harbor  of  Smyrna.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Parsons  embarked  for 
Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  in  March— ^ 
first  Protestant  missionary  who  had  entered 
that  field  with  a  view  of  making  it  the  centre 
of  his  own  evangelical  operations.  He  had, 
however,  scarcely  surveyed  his  field,  when  dis- 
ease undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  emp 
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oarked  for  Alexandria,  where  he  died,  Febru- 
ary 10, 1822.  In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Fiake  en- 
tered Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  Bev.  Jonas 
King.  They  spent  some  time  in  explorations 
in  and  aronnd  the  holy  city,  and  in  excursions 
to  Lebanon  and  other  places,  meanwhile  dis- 
tributing Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  studying 
the  prevailing  langut^e.  In  November,  1823, 
Bev.  William  GoK^eli  and  Bev.  Isaac  Bird, 
with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Beirikt.  As  this 
city  holds  a  conspicuous  place  iu  the  history  of 
the  Syrian  mission,  a  particular  description  of 
it  seems  desirable.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
the  missionaries  wrote : 

"  Beirut  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  on  the  western  side  of  a  large 
bay,  in  latitude  33o  49'  N.  and  long.  35"^  50' 
E.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  good  water  from  spriugs  that  flow 
from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  houses  are  built 
of  mud,  and  of  a  soft,  crumbling  stone,  and  are 
dark,  damp,  and  inconvenient.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  during  the  winter  are 
seldom  dry.  They  were  once  paved,  in  a  slov- 
enly manner  with  stones  of  irregular  shape, 
which  are  now  wide  apart,  and  simply  furnish 
steppiog  stones  in  rainy  weather.  The  filth  of 
the  city,  together  with  its  dampness  in  winter 
and  its  heat  in  summer  renders  it  a  very  un- 
desirable place  for  a  family.  Ships  are  forced 
to  lie  at  anchor  at  the  eastern  extremitv  of  the 
bay,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  llie  port 
is  choked  up  with  sands,  and  with  some  of  the 
pillars  of  granite,  which  remain  as  almost  the 
only  relics  of  the  Locient  n«Lgnificence  of  the 
place.  On  the  north  and  north-west  Beir(it  is 
entirely  open  to  ^e  sea,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east  is  Lebanon,  which  stretches 
far  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  Nearer  to 
the  city  on  the  south,  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain,  varied  by  small  hills,  covered  with  olive, 
palm,  orange,  lemon,  pine,  and  mulberry  trees, 
and  enlivened  by  numerous  cottages.  From 
the  terrace  of  the  house  we  occupy  we  can 
count  more  than  200  of  these  cottages,  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  among  the  trees.  Besides 
three  large  mosques  and  several  smaller  ones, 
the  city  contains  a  Boman  Catholic,  a  Maron- 
itc,  a  Greek,  and  a  Catholic  Greek  church.*^— 
{See  Beirut.) 

In  view  of  this  beginning  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  a  quarter  of  the  world  the  most  inter- 
esting and  sacred,  the  Board  say  in  their  re- 
port for  1824 :  "  In  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  visible  Church,  the  standard  of 
truth  and  righteousness  has  been  erected,  it  is 
hoped,  never  more  to  be  permanently  removed. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  Gospel 
has  been  proclaimed  to  Druses,  Maronites,  Sy- 
rians, and  Greeks.  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  heard  the  sound,  and  Bethlehem,  Caper- 
naum, and  Nazareth.  In  that  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  world,  the  light  of  life,  after 
having  been  for  ages  quite  extinguished,  has 
been  rekindled — and  by  whom  ?    The  mi^sfiion- 


aries  of  the  Board — thanks  nnto  oar  merciful 
God  for  the  unmerited  privilege — have  been 
among  the  first  and  principal  instruments.  A 
great  crowd  of  witnesses  upon  earth,  and 
doubtless  many  more  on  the  heights  of  the 
heavenly  Zion,  contemplate  this  enterprise." 
A  prominent  feature  in  the  mission  for  the  first 
few  years,  was  the  determined  and  systematic 
opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible> 
made  by  the  Bomish  church ;  and  not  to  the 
Bible  only,  but  to  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel, 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  generally.  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position, however,  a  school  was  established 
and  continued  at  Beir&t,  and  the  Scriptures 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  many,  notwithstand- 
ing a  proclamation  from  the  Grand  Signior 
forbidding  their  distribution.  In  the  fall  of 
1825,  Mr.  King  left  the  mission,  having  engag- 
ed in  it  only  for  a  limited  period.  About  the 
same  time  a  severe  loss  was  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  ip'isk.  He  had  been  prepai'ing 
an  Arabic  and  English  dictionary,  which  it 
was  necessary  now  to  commit  to  other  hands. 

As  the  missionaries  became  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  countrv,  so  as  to  converse 
with  the  people  fireely,  ana  engage  in  contro- 
versy with  the  patriarchs  and  otners,  a  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  the  ex- 
citement became  general ;  so  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bird,  and  often  that  of  Mr.  Goodell,  was 
demanded  night  and  day  to  converse  with  men 
and  women  from  different  places,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  rottenness  of  their  old  systemt 
and  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  a  more 
excellent  way.  As  the  work  went  on,  the  op- 
position of  rulers,  both  ecclesiasticsJ  and  civil, 
oecame  more  violent,  threatening  decrees  were 
fulminated,  and  in  some  instances  the  most 
cruel  forms  of  persecution  were  resorted  to. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  persecution  was 
Asaad  Shidiak,  who  had  been  Mr.  King's 
teacher  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  was  a  Maronite  Boman  Cath- 
olic, had  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
bishop  of  Beirut,  and  with  the  Maronite  patri- 
arch, and  on  his  showing  a  strong  tenaency 
towards  evangelical  religion,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  immediate  excommunication,  if  he 
did  not  cease  from  his  connection  with  the 
''  Bible  men."  To  avoid  this  evil  he  was  ad- 
vised to  retire  for  a  season  to  Hadet,  in  the 
hope  that  the  opposition  would  subside.  In 
this  retirement  bis  mind  became  still  more 
serious  and  determined,  and  on  his  return  to 
Beirdt  he  was  resolved  to  risk  wliatever  ob- 
loquy and  violence  might  come  upon  him. 
The  suspicion  that  he  was  heretical  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  a  marriage  con- 
tract into  which  he  had  entered ;  and  he  pre- 
ferred this  sacrifice  rather  than  shut  himself 
out  from  the  means  of  access  to  the  truth.  In 
January,  1826,  the  patriarch  sent  his  own 
brother  to  call  upon  Asaad,  to  urge  him  tc  aa 
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interview,  and  though  warned  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed, he  complied  with  the  request,  and  went 
to  the  convent  of  Der  Alma,  where  he  met  the 

Eatriarch.  and  had  many  conversations  with 
im.  The  topics  upon  which  ^Vsaad  insisted, 
were  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  religion,  in 
distinction  from  modes  and  form  ;  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
holding  the  Pope  to  be  infallible.  The  patri- 
arch was  highly  displeased  with  these  bola  sen- 
timents, and  uttered,  first,  cruel  threats,  and 
then  promised  honor,  promotion,  money,  &c. 
The  bishop  of  Beirftt  was  present  at  several  of 
the  discussions,  and  threatened  Asaad's  life  in 
the  most  angry  and  violent  manner. 

After  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  ho  return- 
ed to  BeirClt,  and  wrote  a  history  of  what  had 
transpired.  The  document  was  published  in 
the  Missionary  Ilerald,  and  indicated  great 
talents,  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr  in  its  defence.  As  soon  as 
Asaad's  mother,  brothers,  and  other  relations 
heard  of  his  return,  they  flocked  around  him, 
and  besought  him  to  leave  the  missionaries. 
Against  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  brethren, 
he  accompanied  four  of  his  relatives  home,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  safe,  and  that  he 
should  do  some  good  by  the  visit.  In  about  a 
fortnight  some  of  his  relp*.lves  took  him  by 
force,  and  carried  him  to  the  convent  of  Der 
Alma,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  patiiarch, 
by  whose  order  he  was  removed  to  Cannobeen, 
about  50  miles  from  BeirDt  There  he  saffered 
imprisonment,  chains,  stripes,  and  rcvi lings. 
To  those  who  delivered  him  up,  he  said  that  if 
be  had  not  read  the  Gospel  tie  never  should 
have  known  how  to  explain  their  conduct ; 
but  there  he  learned  that  "  the  brother  shall 
deliver  np  the  brother  to  death,  and  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household."  For 
several  months  he  was  beaten  daily,  and  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  a 
heavy  chain  was  put  around  his  neck,  and  the 
other  end  fastened  to  the  wall.    The  common 

nle  were  encouraged  to  visit  him  and  spit 
is  face,  and  otherwise  insult  him,  with  a 
view  to  shame  him  and  break  his  spirit.  His 
mother  and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers,  finding 
how  cruelly  he  was  treated,  relented,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  his  release.  One  who  visited 
him  declavcd  that  he  had  been  beaten  till  his 
body  was  of  the  color  of  blue  cloth.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  he  wrote  a  kind  letter 
to  the  missionaries,  but  not  having  nn  oppor- 
tunity to  send  it,  the  patriarch  discovered  it, 
and  both  he  and  others  beat  him  severely  on 
this  account.  For  many  months  intelligence 
was  received  of  Asaad's  condition,  and  though 
his  sufiTerings  knew  no  abatement,  the  hope 
was  entertained  that  his  deliverance  would  in 
some  way  be  effected.  But  at  length  comuiuni- 
cation  was  cut  ofi*,  a  dreadful  uncertainty  hung 
over  his  fate,  and  the  sad  conclusion  was  forced 
upon  the  missionaries  that  he  had  died  in  the 


hands  of  his  unrelenting  tormentors.  Kothiiif 
has  ever  occurred  to  relieve  this  paiDfnl  ap- 
prehension. The  piety  and  constancy  of  Asa- 
ad  Shidiak  were  regarded  as  very  extraordi* 
nary.  His  pride  of  talents  and  of  authorship, 
his  reverence  for  his  former  tutors,  patron?, 
and  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  all  his  previ- 
ous habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  were  opposed 
to  his  joining  the  missionaries  and  yieldin^r  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  To  these 
were  added  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  tho 
reviiings  of  friends,  the  malice  of  a  bigoted 
and  bloody  priesthood,  and  the  horrors  of  • 
long  imprisonment  under  chains  and  stripes 
till  his  vigorous  frame  became  one  mass  ol 
suffering ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  deliver- 
ance, honor,  emoluments,  all  that  wealth  and 
power  could  offer,  awaitod  him  in  case  of  his 
recantation.  That  under  these  circumstances 
Asiiad  should  have  adhered  with  unwavering 
firmness  to  the  Gospel  and  the  religion  of 
Christ,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  s^^ 
prising  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  natu- 
ral inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  this  world,  u  ilh 
propriety  did  the  Board  ask,  "  How  many  are 
there  among  ourselves,  with  all  our  means  of 
knowledge  and  all  the  strength  of  confirnidi 
religious  principle,  who  could  assure  them- 
selves that,  in  such  a  fearful  controversy,  tbey 
should  stand  like  Asaad  ghidiak,  calm  and 
unruflfled  amid  the  war  of  angry  passions,  de- 
prived of  every  earthly  support,  and  k)oking 
through  tears,  yet  with*  a  resolute  eye.  to  hear 
ven  as  his  home,  and  to  Christ  as  his  only  d& 
livcrer?"  A  brother  of  this  first  martyr, 
Pharez  Shidiak,  also  embraced  the  truth,  and 
was  pursued  with  the  same*  persecuting  spirit, 
but  saved  himself  from  the  fate  of  Asaad  by 
a  timely  escape  to  Malta.  After  the  occur- 
rence of  these  two  cases,  the  Maronite  patri- 
arch issued  a  proclamation  to  be  read  in  all 
the  Maronite  churches,  strictly  forbidding  all 
connection  with  the  missionaries,  in  the  way  of 
buying  or  selling,  borrowing  or  lending,  giv- 
ing or  receiving,  attending  schools  or  tcacliinj 
them,  or  rendering  any  service,  on  pain  oi  the 
loss  of  office  and  the  great  excommunication. 
The  patriarch  admitted  that  the  missionaries 
were  "  unwearied  in  their  efforts ;"  that  they 
went  about  "manifesting  a  zeal  in  compassion- 
ating their  neighbors;"  that  they  "opened 
schools  and  supplied  instructions,  all  at  tbesr 
own  expense,"  &c.  The  Greek  Catholics  nioa- 
ifested  a  similar  hostility,  though  they  were 
less  inclined  to  persecute ;  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans were  ready  to  pursue  every  professor  of 
Christianity  with  inexorable  venofeance.  Thus 
it  became  evident  in  the  early  nistory  of  tlic 
mission,  that  those  who  would  follow  Ghrist; 
must  be  prepared,  like  the  primitive  Christiaitf 
on  the  same  soil,  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  The  people  might  turn  from  one 
form  of  nominal  Christianity  to  another,  and 
embrace  the  Greek,  or  Greek  Catholic,  or 
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Maronite,  or  Latin  faith,  without  Riving 
offence ;  but  to  be  Christians  indeed,  and  take 
the  word  of  God  as  their  only  rule  of  faith, 
was  to  incur  the  wrath  of  bishops  and  patri- 
archs, and  required  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
hero.  Along  with  these  violent  persecutions 
came  political  and  warlike  agitations,  and  all 
the  schools  which  had  been  organized  at  Bei- 
rut, Tripoli,  and  elsewhere,  had  to  be  given 
up.  In  May,  1828,  the  missionaries  removed 
from  BeirClt  to  Malta.  Their  reasons  for  tliis 
step  were  the  prospect  of  war,  which  soon 
after  commenced,  the  difficulty  of  holding 
communication  with  other  places,  and  the  in- 
security which  was  felt  after  the  removal  of 
the  British  consul.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  during  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  tlie  various  languages  of 
the  east,  the  missionaries,  learning  that  the 
English  consul  had  again  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bcirat,  returned  to  that  place.  On 
entering  that  city,  they  were  saluted  with 
kindness  by  the  people,  but  the  priests  were 
disturbed,  and  soon  the  papal  thunders  be^an 
again  to  roaf  in  the  churches.  The  mission- 
ary work  proceeded,  however,  without  material 
interruption,  except  by  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  which  prevailed  through  Syria,  Arine- 
nia,  and  Persia,  in  1831.  In  1832,  the  mission 
sustained  a  severe  loss  m  the  death  of  Gregory 
Wortttbcd,  an  early  and  distinguished  convert, 
concerning  whom  full  accounts  may  be  found 
in  the  Missionary  Herald  of  that  and  previous 
dates.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Bird  to  the  Bishop 
of  Beirat,  in  1833,  received  special  attention, 
and  served  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  people.  About  the  same  time  a  press  was 
estaolisned  in  Beirut,  to  be  superintended  by 
the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  mission. 

Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  were  now  under 
the  government  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
embraced  the  four  pashalics  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  Acre.  BeirOt,  being  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  commerce,  was  assuming  increased 
importance  as  a  missionary  station,  while  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  Damascus,  Tripoli, 
Sidon,  and  other  large  towns,  with  a  view  to 
the  occupancy  of  new  fields.  The  system  of 
schools  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  missionaries 
not  having  been  in  circumstances  to  give  to 
this  subject  the  necessary  attention,  lu  their 
report  for  1834  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
say,  "  They  are  not  aware  that  any  material 
change  Las  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people  at  large,  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  But  the 
impression  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  re- 
moved, which  had  been  given  by  the  Jesuits  in 
former  years,  that  the  Protestants  have  no  re- 
ligion, no  priesthood,  no  churches,  &c.  The 
bigotry,  intolerance,  unreasonableness,  and 
worldly-inindedness  of  the  papal  priests  have 
also  been  brought  to  light,  by  their  opposition 
to  the  Scriptures  and  schools,  and  it  is  thought 
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that  image  worship  is  growing  unpopular  in 
the  vicinity  of  BeirQt  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  now  living,  the  missionaries  reck- 
on but  four  native  converts.  A  fifth  hopeful 
convert  is  teaching  a  school  at  Tripoli.  '  The 
number  admitted  to  communion  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  is  seven,  not  includ- 
ing the  lamented  Asoad  Shidiuk,  nor  Jacob,  a 
young  Armenian,  who  died  giving  evidence  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  Christ."  Correspond- 
ing with  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  is  a  joint 
statement  b^  the  missionaries,  in  which  they 
speak  of  the'  insufficiency,  in  that  country  at 
least,  of  the  mere  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Many  copies  had  been  distributed  from  Alep- 
po to  Hebron  and  Gaza,  and  after  ten  or  twelve 
A^ears*  use  of  them,  not  a  single  soul  had,  to  their 
knowledge,  been  by  this  means  brought  to  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  converted  to  God.  "  Not," 
they  say,  "  that  the  word  of  God  has  taken  no 
effect ;  not  that  it  has  done  no  good  ;  but  we 
state  a  fact,  and  from  it  we  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  other  rffbrts  ought  to  be  connected 
with  Bible  distribution."  The  miFsionaries  at 
Beirut  in  1835,  were  EH  Smith.  Isaac  Bird, 
and  William  M.  Thompson,  with  the  wives  of 
the  two  latter,  and  Kebocca  W.  AVilliama, 
teacher.  A  class  of  ten  young  men  were  un- 
der instruction  in,  gcograpliy,  astronomy,  and 
the  English  languajre.  and  three  other  schools 
were  taught  by  natives,  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  being  140.  Besides  these  a  female 
school  huu  been  opened  by  the  female  members 
of  the  mij«ion,  assisted  by  the  widow  of  the 
lamented  Gregory  Wort  abed,  and  eighteen  pu- 
pils were  in  attendance.  F(*r  this  school  a 
building  had  been  erected  on  the  mission  pre- 
mises, by  the  avails  of  a  subscription  among 
loreign  residents.  The  measure  met  wi^  no 
opposition. 

Jerusalem  was  at  this  date  the  centre  of  a 
great  tumult  among  the  people,  the  mountain- 
eers of  Palestine  having  suddenly  risen  in  gene- 
ral rebellion  against  the  government  of  Egypt. 
That  government,  however,  maintained  its  su- 
premacy, and  the  whole  country  of  Syria,  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  Pacha  of  Ejrypt,  was'  soon 
disarmed  and  quiet.  In  1836  the  Committee, 
in  surveying  this  field,  were  able  to  say,  •*  Al- 
most every  change  opens  the  door  still  wider 
for  missionary  work.  Lebanon  is  completely 
open.  Missionaries  can  go  where  they  please. 
The  Druse  population  in  particular  have  bten 
rendered  accessible  to  the  truth.  Tiicy  are  frfs 
quently  seen  at  the  chapel  of  the  mission."  At 
Jerusalem,  Mr.  Whiting  found  much  encour- 
agement in  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts 
among  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  City 
from  all  quarters.  A  school  was  also  in  opera- 
tion there,  and  a  few  Moslem  girls  were  learn- 
ing to  read  and  sew.  The  island  of  Cyprus 
having  been  thoroughly  explored,  a  mission 
was  commenced  there  in  1836,  by  Messrs. 
Pease.  J.  L.  Thonipson,  and  Daniel  Ladd.  The 
number  of  Greek  Christians  on  the  island  was 
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estimated  at  70,000,  and  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  spreading  the 
Ooppel  among  them.  The  death  or  Mrs.  Smith, 
in  consequence  of  exposures  bv  shipwreck,  on 
her  way  to  Smyrna  with  her  husband,  was  a 
smous  loss  to'tne  mission  ;  Mr.  Smith  also  lost 
at  the  same  time,  the  valuable  manuscript  of  a 
journal,  which  be  had  kept  during  a  tour 
through  the  Haouran,  and  the  models  ^  Arabic 
letters  which  he  had  procured  for  the  cutting 
of  a  new  font  of  type  in  that  language.  The 
latter  he  was  able  afterwards  to  replace.  The 
printing  in  1836,  at  the  Beirfit  press,  all  in  Ara- 
bic, was  as  follows,  viz. :  A  Hymn  Book,  24 
fages,  200  copies ;  Watts'  Catechism,  16  pages, 
,000  copies ;  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar, 
1 68  pages,  1000  copies ;  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
96  pages,  2000  copies ;  making  a  total  of  380,800 
pages.  Besides  this  there  were  struck  off  from 
the  lithographic  press  200  copies  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  for  the  schools ;  and  2000  copies  of 
Ghrvsostom  on  reading  the  Holv  Scriptures. 

The  year  1838,  and  a  part  of  the  following 
year  were  spent  by  Mr.  Smith  in  an  exploring 
tour  with  Dr.  Robinson,  through  Arabia  and 
Syria.  The  results  of  these  observations  are 
well  known  to  the  public.  There  were  6,642 
books  and  tracts  distributed  from  Boirfit  star 
tion  in  1838,  amounting  to  490,629  pages. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  work  was  eflfectcd  by 
a  native  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  people 
manifested  an  unexpected  eagerness  to  receive 
books.  The  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  every  de- 
gree made  fierce  opposition,  but  very  many  of 
the  people  receivea  the  books  in  open  defiance 
of  patriarchs  and  bishops. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  fact,  recorded  in 
1839,  that  several  papal  priests,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  them  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  so  enlightened  and  so  evan- 
gelical in  sentiment,  as  to  become  disgusted 
with  popery  and  anxious  to  escape  from  it. 
This  aua  the  preceding  year  were  also  signal- 
ized by  an  extraordinary  religious  excitement 
among  the  Druses.  The  extent  and  effects  of 
this  awakening,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
met  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
forms  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  mission ;  but  for  the  par- 
ticulars reference  must  be  had  to  the  journals 
of  the  missionaries  published  in  the  Herald,  The 
books  and  tracts  distributed  from  Beirftt  during 
the  year  1839,  amounted  to  3,543.  Of  these  103 
were  Bibles,  264  Testaments,  419  Psalters,  and 
2,757  smaller  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
large  and  convenient  chapel  was  built  at  Bci- 
rikt,  in  which  were  held  two  services  in  the 
Arabic  language,  one  soon  after  sunrise,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.-  Between  these  services 
was  one  in  English  at  the  American  Consulate, 
and  a  Sabbath-school  was  conducted  in  the 
native  chapel. 

The  free  school  contained  upwards  of  66 
scholars,  and  the  attendance  was  full  and  regular 
throughout  the  year.    The  school  at  Tripoli, 


already  mentioned  as  under  the  care  of  a  luir 
tivo,  had  about  30  scholaiB. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  Beirftt  was  bom- 
barded by  Turkey  and  her  allies,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries fled,  some  to  Jerusalem,  and  others 
to  Larnica  in  Cyprus.  The  bouses  and  other 
property  of  the  mission  were  unharmed.  In 
the  summer  of  1841,  the  war  having  ended  in 
placing  the  government  under  Turkish  rule, 
the  missionaries  returned  to  BeirDt  and  re- 
sumed their  labors.  About  the  same  time  a 
printer  from  Boston,  with  an  improved  font  of 
Arabic  type,  and  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  who  had 
been  spendiog  a  little  time  in  America,  joined 
the  mission.  The  whole  missionary  force  at 
Beirtit,  on  being  collected  at  this  period,  con- 
.sisted  of  Messrs.  Smith,  W.  M.  lliompson, 
Nathaniel  A.  Keyes,  Samuel  Wolcott,  L. 
Thompson,  missionaries,  and  their  wives ;  Mr. 
Van  Dyck,  physician  ;  a  printer ;  and  five  na- 
tive assistants.  At  Jerusalem  there  were  two 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Sherman, 
with  their  wives,  and  one  native  assistant ;  and 
at  a  station  on  Mount  Lebanon,  called  B'ham- 
d6n,  there  was  a  missionary  and  a  physician. 
The  country,  however,  was  not  quiet,  for  the 
war  that  had  transferred  the  government  from 
the  dominion  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  that  of  the 
Sultan,  was  followed  by  a  civil  war,  in  which 
the  Maronites  and  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon 
contended  for  the  ascendancy.  It  was  in  fact 
a  war  of  the  Druses  against  the  Fapista,  who 
had  provoked  it,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Dmsos.  In  view  of  this  con- 
stant disturbance  and  change.  Mr.  Smith  wrote, 
in  January,  1842,  "There  is  an  evil,  a  great 
evil,  in  being  thus  beaten  about  bv  these  ptv 
litical  surges,  and  we  try  to  avoid  tlitm  all  in 
our  power,  and  seek  the  stillest  waters  we  can 
find.  Yet  our  minds  are  never  free  from  anxi- 
ety, looking  out  for  what  may  come  nest 
And  besides  this,  we  are  excf  ssively  troubled 
to  give  our  friends  at  heme  proper  and  correct 
accounts  of  our  labors  and  prospects.  One  of 
the  brethren,  in  giving  reasons  for  not  writing 
home  more  full  accounts,  rt-marktd  that  he 
could  not  get  the  world  here  to  stand  still  long 
enough  to  describe  it  So  it  is — we  write 
home  now  an  account  of  our  labors  and  pros- 
pects, with  propositions  for  money  and  men  to 
do  this  or  tliat,  and  before  our  letter  reaches 
the  United  States,  some  revolution  has  takes 
place  which  materially  alters  our  plans,  tnd 
we  want  to  do  something  very  different  frou 
the  thing  proposed."  Four  months  later  Mr. 
Smith  wrote,  that  the  power  of  the  Maronite 
patriarch,  which  had  always  presented  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  missionary  labor,  appeared 
to  be  broken  ;  that  wherever  they  went  they 
had  free  access  to  the  Druses,  and  that  an  im- 
pulse had  been  extensively  given  in  favor  of 
schools.  And  yet,  he  adds,  "  1  he  Turkish  au- 
thorities have  taken  such  a  course,  that  their 
designs  remain  wholly  unknown ;  and  wha^ 
will  bo  the  result  of  the  present  position  of 
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things  *Te  feel  entirely  aoable  to  conjecture." 
In  spite  ^f  these  perplexities  ten  schools  were 
maiatainedy  nine  at  BeirClt  and  one  at  Jerusa- 
lem, containing  an  aggregate  ol'  287  pupils, 
and  the  printing  during  the  year  I81I  amount- 
ed to  636,000  pages,  half  of  which  were  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptares.    In  their  report  for 

1843,  the  Prudential  Committee  say,  **  Daring 
the  post  year  a  goad  house  for  a  permanent 
establishment  has  been  obtained  at  Abeih,  a 
mountain  village  about  15  miles  southward  of 
Beirut,  facing  the  sea,  sufficiently  elevated  to 
render  it  a  sate  and  healthy  residence  the  whole 
year,  central  with  regard  to  the  Druse  people, 
with  1000  or  1500  inhabitants,  and  villages  in 
all  directions  around  it  The  mission  has  also 
gained  much  experience  during  the  few  years 
past,  made  many  C&vorable  acquaintances,  dis- 
semmatea  mucn  evangelical  truth,  done  away 
no  small  amount  of  prejudice,  and  conquered 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  lan- 
guages of  the  world — the  Arabic — ^spoken  by 
60,000,000  people,  it  being  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  vast  Moslem  nation."  The  sta- 
tion at  Jerusalem  was  report^  this  year  as 
having  been  suspended,  tne  missionary,  Mr. 
Whiting,  having  joined  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  at  Abeih. 

In  1844,  soon  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Hawes  to  the  Syrian  mission,  the 
committee  say,  '*  Besides  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  popnlation  of  Beirut,  Lebanon  is 
terraced  and  planted  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  her  numerous  valleys  up  to  the  dizzy 
summits  of  her  majestic  hills,  and  more  than 
200,000  hard-working  mountaineers  reside  in 
her  romantic  valleys  and  hamlets.  Here  the 
members  of  the  mission  may  abide,  and  travel, 
and  teach,  and  preach,  and  distribute  the  word 
of  life ;  and  here  it  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  committee,  in  following  out  the  apparent 
leadings  of  Providence,  to  combine  and  con- 
centrate the  power  and  resources  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  people  are  divided  into  different 
septs,  but  they  are  essentially  one  race,  the 
Arab,  by  whatever  name  called ;  with  a  com- 
mon language,  the  Arabic,  spoken  just  as  it  is 
written,  and  the  same  as  in  ancient  times ;  and 
the  manners,  customs,  and  social  condition 
throughout  are  substantially  the  same."  In 
connection  with  these  statements  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  report  for  this  year  contains  a 
document  of  extraordinary  interest,  drawn  up 
by  the  mission  while  Drs.  Anderson  and  Hawes 
were  on  the  ground,  which  gives  a  description 
of  the  Arabic  race,  and  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  this  mission,  as  being  the  only 
one  especially  to  that  race,  which  every  one 
should  examine  who  would  fully  appreciate  this 
mission.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  the  document  entire.  I'he 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Board  for 

1844,  where  it  may  be  found  in  full. 

At  Abeih,  two  rooms  in  the  house  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thompson  were  arranged  lor  a  tem- 


porary chapel,  and  an  Arabic  service  was 
kept  up  twioc  every  Babbath.  Between  the 
services  an  interesting  Sabbath-school  was 
held.  The  shyness  and  reserve  of  the  people 
wore  off  as  they  became  acquainted.  The  ad- 
verse portions  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites, 
both  of  whom  resided  in  the  village,  began  to 
consult  the  missionaries  in  their  mutual  diffi- 
culties, and  Mr.  Thompson  had  more  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Maronite  priesthood  dur- 
ing the  first  summer  of  his  residence  at  Abeih 
than  during  all  his  previous  missionary  life. 

The  years  1844  and  1845  were  distinguished 
by  a  sudden  and  wonderful  Protestant  move- 
ment at  Hasbeiya,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon,  containing  a  population  of 
about  4000,  composed  of  Greek  Arabs  Maro- 
nites,  Greek  Catholics,  Jews  and  Druses.  In 
February,  1844,  the  brethren  of  Beirut  were 
visited  by  a  par^  of  about  50  men  of  the 
Greek  Arabs  of  Hasbciya,  who  declared  their 
intention  to  become  Protestants,  and  asked  for 
ministers  and  teachers.  Alter  much  conversa- 
tion with  them,  it  was  agreed  that  a  native 
assistant  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  that  if 
his  report  of  their  case  was  favorable,  the  mis- 
sionaries would  visit  them.  The  intelligence 
proved  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  in 
May,  Messrs.  Smith  and  Whiting  proceeded 
to  Hasbeiya,  when  they  were  convinced  that 
they  had  been  too  slow  to  credit  the  sincerity 
of  these  professed  Protestants.  They  amount- 
ed to  about  150  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  village,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  enterprizing  young  men. 
Some  of  them  had  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge,  having  received 
many  of  the  works  of  the  mission,  both  from 
Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  and  heard  much  of  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  the  missionaries. 
That  they  were  sincere  in  their  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  take 
the  Bible  alone  for  their  gnide,  the  missionaries 
could  not  doubt  Their  separation  from  the 
Greek  chnrch  appeared  to  be  entire,  and  even 
the  Greeks  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  their  character;  tVat 
the  profane  had  left  off  swearing ;  tiiat  the 
drunkard  had  abandoned  his  cups,  and  that 
the  Lord's  day  was  parefully  observed  for  reli- 
gious improvement  Schools  were  established 
among  tnem,  and  the  field  seemed  white  for 
the  harvest  In  June,  one  month  later,  ano- 
ther missionary  visited  Hasbeiya,  and  wrote : 
'*The  Protestants  hold  out  and  increase  in 
numbers.  They  are  increasing  in  knowledge 
also ;  some  of  them  quite  rapidly.  The  school 
has  40  or  50  scholars,  and  we  must  establish 
another  soon."  In  Jnly  Mr.  Whiting  wrote  : 
«  We  cannot  but  feel  much  anxiety  for  this 
little  band  of  Protestants,  imperfectly  instruct- 
ed OS  they  are,  but  up  to  this  time,  although 
very  strong  efiforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  retorn  to  iha  Greek  church,  they  havob 
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with  rery  f^  exceptions,  remained  firm  in 
their  adherence  to  the  truth."  At  about  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Smith,  in  describing  their  first 
Sabbath  in  Hasbeiya,  said,  "  How  strange  and 
exciting  our  circumstances.  It  seemed  almost 
a  dream.  Here  we  were,  in  this  wild  comer 
of  Syria,  always  peculiarly  lawless,  and  now 
entirely  without  a  government  Before  us  was 
a  considerable  congregation,  brought  np  in  the 
gross  and  deeply-seated  superstitions  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  now  abandoning,  and  with 
a  suddenness  almost  miraculous,  all  their  fasts 
and  feasts,  their  image  and  saint  worship,  and 
worshiping  God  with  us  after  the  simple  forms 
of  Protestantism,  yet  not  a  hand  was  raised 
to  molest  us,  and  we  went  through  our  worship 
with  as  much  quiet  and  security  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  New  England." 

It  0COU  became  evident,  however,  that  this 
little  body  of  Protestants  was  to  expect  no 
protection  from  the  government,  and  that 
their  enemies  were  aware  of  this,  and  had  de- 
termined on  using  violence.  lu  view  of  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  them, 
and  the  fiery  trials  through  which  they  must 
pass,  the  whole  company  of  the  Protestants 
assembled  at  Mr.  Smith's  house  on  a  Sub  bat  U 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
solemn  covenant  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the 
last.  In  describing  this  scene,  Mr.  Smith 
says :  "  The  step  was  entirely  of  their  own  sug- 

festion,  and  I  knew  nothiug  of  it  until  thev 
ad  begun  to  assemble.  Being  all  collected, 
they  drew  up  a  covenant  engagement  in  the 
following  terms : — *  We  whose  names  are  here- 
to subscribed,  do  covenant  together  before 
God  and  this  assembly,  and  pledge  ourselves 
upon  the  Holy  Gk)3pcl,  that  we  will  remaiu 
leagued  together  in  one  faith ;  that  we 
will  not  forsake  this  faith,  nor  shall  any  se- 
parate us  from  each  other  while  we  are  in 
this  world ;  and  that  we  will  be  of  one  hand 
and  one  heart  in  the  worship  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  God 
is  our  help.'  Each  one  took  this  covenant 
separately,  standiuj?  bv  the  table,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  as  it  was  read  to  him. 
Sixty-eight  names  were  subscribed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  next  day  the  number  was  increased  to 
seventy-six,  all  adult  males.  The  aflecting  so- 
lemnity of  this  scene  I  leave  you  to  imagine. 
I  have  been  many  years  a  missionary,  and  have 
witnessed  a  ^eat  variety  of  heart-thrilling 
events,  but  this  is  one  of  the  last  that  I  shall 
forget."  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  solemn 
transaction,  the  persecution  broke  out  with 
great  violence,  and  to  escape  the  murderous 
hands  of  their  enemies  the  Protestants  fled  to 
Abcih,  as  their  only  place  of  safety.  They 
remained  there  till  October,  when  learn ino^ 
that  the  unfriendly  emir  had  been  deposed, 
and  that  another  governor  had  been  appoint- 
ed, with  express  instructions  to  restore  tne  Pro- 
testanu  to  their  houses;  they  returned  to 
Haabeiya.    The  quiet,  however,  was  of  short 


duration,  for  by  some  means  the  new  governor 
was  soon  removed,  and  a  son  of  the  former 
governor  appointed  in  his  place,  so  that  the 
poor  Protestants  were  again  at  ttie  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  They  were  publicly  insulted 
and  beaten  in  the  streets ;  their  houses  were 
attacked  and  much  injured,  and  no  Protestant 
could  appear  in  the  streets  without  bein^ 
stoned,  it  required  more  courage,  faith  and 
love  for  the  truth  than  these  brethren  had  at- 
tained, to  stand  firm  in  such  circumstances, 
and  the  result  was,  say  the  committee,  **  That 
the  poor  persecuted  people,  since  it  had  not 
pleased  God  yet  to  give  them  fully  the  martyr 
spirit,  yielded  the  case  in  despair,  and  one  after 
another  made  peace  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Greek  church."  It  was  believed,  however, 
that  they  did  not  fully  conform  to  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  church,  but  were  allowed  considcT- 
able  liberty ;  and  one  of  the  Protestants,  in 
writing  to  the  missionaries,  in  January,  1845, 
said,  "  We  meet  together  and  have  prayers  as 
often  as  we  have  opportunity.  Thanks  to 
God,  the  faith  of  the  orethren  increases  :  but 
we  are  thirstinsr  to  hear  your  prayers  and  spi- 
ritual instructions  again.  You  are  never  out 
of  oar  minds  a  moment  We  pray  for  grace 
to  wait  for  that  privilege  with  patienco* 
Thus  the  door  was  closed  in  Hasbciva  for  th^ 
present,  but  in  circumstances  which  left  a 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  opened 
again  ere  lon^,  and  that  God  would  yet  com- 
plete the  work  which  he  had  so  signally  be- 
gun. 

In  tho  spring  of  1845,  Lebanon  w:ts  again 
disturbed  with  civil  war.  It  was  a  struggle 
for  political  ascendancy  between  the  Marouites 
and  Druses,  and  after  twenty  days'  fighting  in 
different  sections  of  the  mountains,  the  Maron- 
ites  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  nearly  all 
the  Druse  quarter  of  Lebanon.  As  the  Maro- 
nites  were  bigoted  adherents  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  the  most  bitter  opponents  the 
missionaries  had  ever  mst  with  in  Lebanon, 
their  loss  of  power  at  this  time  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  mission.  In  describing 
this  event,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote  :  **  Again  the 
Maronite  patriarch  has  sunk  under  disappoint- 
ment He  died  a  few  days  ago.  Moreover, 
that  party  in  Hasbeiya  who  opposed  us  and 
stoned  our  people,  has  been  driven  out  of  tho 
place  by  tne  Druses,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  killed.  The  whole  combination  is  com- 
pletely broken  up  and  dispersed."  Mr.  Smith, 
m  writing  on  this  subject  has  the  following 
very  striking  comments  on  the  death  of  the 

f patriarch: — "I  cannot  conclude  without  al- 
uding  to  the  death  of  the  old  Maronite  patri- 
arch. What  a  le^on  does  that  event,  in  such 
circumstances  teach  us !  After  having*  mar- 
tyred that  faithful  witness,  Asaad  Snidiak, 
caused  the  Bible  often  to  be  burned,  had 
missionaries  insulted  and  stoned,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  at  last  left  no  place  open  for 
them  to  enter  the  mountains,  he  finds  him- 
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sell  stripped  of  all  his  power;  missionaries 
established  permanently  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock,  and  hi%  own  favorite  bishop  constrained 
to  give  orders  for  their  protection  ;  and  finally 
he  sinks  himself  under  his  disappointment, 
and  dies.  How  signally  has  the  blood  of 
the  martyred  Asoad  been  avenged  upon  him, 
even  in  tuis  life." 

At  Bcirat  and  Abeih  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
eionary  brethren  had  suffered  but  slight  inter- 
ruptions during  the  troubles  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  in  Hosbeiya.  In  1847,  there  appeared  at 
BcirClt  evidence  that  evana^elical  principles 
were  spreading  with  increased  rapidity.  Most 
of  those  who  attended  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  missionaries  openly  avowed  their  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  in  the  face  of  violent  oppo- 
sition. More  than  fifty  young  men  of  the 
papal  church  refused  to  confess  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  this  they  regarded  as  a  final  renun- 
ciation of  popery.  At  Abeih,  about  thirty 
adults  were  in  attendance  on  the  Arabic  ser- 
vice, and  stated  preaching  was  maintained  in 
four  of  the  neighboring  villages.  There  was 
evidence  of  tlie  special  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  many  minds. 

In  April,  1848,  a  station  was  commenced  at 
Aleppo,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Benton  and  J.  A. 
Ford  were  appointed  as  missionaries  to  that 
place.  Mr.  bmith,  who  accompanied  the 
Drethren  to  their  station,  describes  the  people 
as  intelligent,  social,  inquisitive,  and  not  so 
much  afraid  as  elsewhere  of  changing  sects. 
The  Arab  Christian  population  was  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  to  be  found  in  any  place 
in  Syria. 

An  important  event  of  this  year  was  the 
formation  of  a  purely  native  church.  Previ- 
ous to  this  the  native  converts  had  joined  the 
mission  church,  composed  in  part  of  mission- 
ary families.  The  petition  for  a  church  to  be 
composed  only  of  converted  natives,  orignated 
with  the  natives  themselves,  and  is  a  document 
of  considerable  length  and  of  great  interest 
(See  Annual  Report  for  1848,  or  Herald  for 
August  1848.  The  latter  contains  also  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  new 
church.) 

In  November,  1848,  a  new  mission  was 
commenced  at  Tripoli,  and  Messrs.  David  M. 
Wilson  and  Horace  Foot  were  stationed  at 
that  place.  They  met  with  vigorous  and  de- 
termined opposition  at  the  outset,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  procured  houses  in  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849  Uiere 
were  four,  common  schools  in  connection  with 
the  station  at  Bcir&t,  and  five  in  connection 
with  tliat  at  Abeih,  with  an  aggregate  of  210 
male  and  55  female  pupils.  There  was  also  a 
school  at  Tripoli,  containing  20  scholars,  and 
one  at  Hasbciya,  containiug  70  pupils.  The 
printing  during  the  preceding  year  bad  amount- 
ed to  1,010,000  pages,  and  the  total  amount 
printed  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
was  75,765,800  pages.    Mr.  Smith  was  pro- 


ceeding with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Arabic  language,  aided  by  Butrus  Bistaoy, 
one  of  the  native  brethren.    Special  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
by  a  learned  Greek  Catholic  of  Damascus  who 
had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
his  church,  and  had  openly  declared  himself  a 
Protestant     He  stated  that  for  about  six 
years  his  conscience  had  been  troubling  him ; 
that  he  had  embraced  infidel  views,  but  by 
reading  books  furnished  him  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith  and 
others,  he  had  been  led  to  take  a  decided  stand 
on  the  subject  of  religion.    An  open  profes- 
sion of  his  sentiments  brought  on  a  discussion 
between  him  and  his  patriarch ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Meshakah,  the    indi victual    in  question,  was 
esteemed  the  most  intelligent  native  layman  Iq 
the  country,  and  the  patriarch  the  most  learn- 
ed ecclesiastic,  attention  from  all  quarters  was 
directed  to  this  controversy.    Mr.  Meshakah 
also  immediately  prepared  a  treatise  in  Arabic, 
addressed-  to  his  countrymen  and  friends,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  explain  to  them  the 
reasons  of  his  sedession  from    the  Catholic 
church,  and  to  set  forth  proofs  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  that 
churchl    This  book  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. 

The  printing  during  the  year  1849  amounted 
to  1,934,000  pages.  The  mission  had  two 
fonts  of  beautiful  Arabic  type,  of  different 
sizes,  cast  in  Syria,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Hurter,  printer  for  the  mission,  at  BeirQt 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  one  mis- 
sion church — that  at  Beirut,  and  the  number 
of  members  was  27.  Ten  of  these  were  from 
the  Greek  church,  four  were  papal  Greeks,  four 
Maronites,  five  Armenians,  three  Druses,  and 
one  a  Jacobite  Syrian.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1850  there  was  an  outbreak  of  Turkish  vio- 
lence at  Aleppo,  resulting  in  terrible  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood,  and  subjecting  the  nominal 
Christians  to  serious  disadvantages.  (For  full 
accounts  of  these  scenes  see  Missionary  Herald 
for  February  and  April,  1851.1 

The  report  for  1851  includes  Hasbeiya 
among  its  regular  stations.  For  several  years 
the  missionaries  had  paid  frequent  visits  to 
that  place,  and  had  held  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity; but  no  missionary  had  been  perma- 
nently stationed  there.  The  time  having  come, 
as  was  believed,  for  carrying  on  the  worK  there 
in  a  more  systematic  manner,  Messrs.  I'homp- 
son  and  Van  Dyck  were  designated  to  that 
field;  and,  in  July,  a  church  was  formed  at 
Hasbeiya,  composed  of  16  native  brethren. 
The  necessary  officers  were  chosen,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  was  requested  to  act  as  pastor  till 
one  from  their  own  number  should  be  raised  up. 
But  it  was  a  church  planted  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  and  persecution  still  awaited  it.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  1851  the  government  ceased 
to  have  any  control  over  that  region,  and  anar- 
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chy  set  in,  robbers  infested  tbe  roads,  and 
property  and  life  were  at  the  mercy  of  law- 
less and  marauding  bands  of  people.  This  con* 
dition  of  things  continued  through  most  of 
1852  and  1853,  and  of  course  had  a  most  dis- 
astrous effect  upon  the  church  at  Hasbeiya. 
It  was  often  impossible  for  the  missionaries  or 
the  native  assistants  to  visit  the  people  in 
safetv.  Nor  could  the  people  assemble  for 
worship  without  danger.  At  a  communion 
season,  in  1853,  the  Protestants  came  fully 
armed,  and  stacked  their  guns,  and  hung  their 
swords  in  the  court  of  the  chapel,  forcibly  re- 
minding the  missionaries  of  scene^i  often  wit- 
nessed in  the  earlv  planting  of  churches  among 
the  savages  of  the  American  wilderness.  It 
was  Lardly  to  be  expected  that  tbe  Gospel 
would  achieve  many  triumphs  amid  such  dis- 
orders and  tumults ;  and  it  is  even  more  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  to  hear  the  mis- 


ScriptuN  spelling-book ;  Dr.  Yan  Dyck's  Al- 
gebra ;  a  sermon  on  the  second  commardment ; 
an  Arabic  grammar ;  Meshakab  ou  Skepticiam, 
besides  some  broad  sheets ;  and  we  now  have 
in  the  press,  Schneider  on  Bites  and  Ceremo- 
nies, and  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalter,  making 
in  all  1,083,000  pages."  There  had  been  is- 
sued from  the  depository  during  the  year  5,008 
books  and  tracts,  of  which  725  were  disposed 
of  in  Beirut,  923  were  sent  to  Sidon,  1,073  to 
the  mountain,  242  to  Tripoli,  313  to  Aleppo, 
76  to  Mosul,  71  to  Damascus,  100  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 20  to  Alexandria,  and  306  to  Bombay. 
The  primary  school  at  Beirut  had  about  75 
pupils.  The  female  seminary  was  in  a  pro9> 
perous  condition.  Some  of  the  stadies  par- 
sued  were.  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Church  His- 
tory, in  Arabic ;  an  abridged  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy ;  besides  which  the  girls  had  read 
the  whole  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Re- 


eionaries  say,  as  they  do,  in  the  Herald  for  formation,  and  other  history,  with  Mrs.  De 


July,  1853, "  We  are  thankful  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  church  have  been  terrified 
into  submission  ;  nor  indeed  have  any  of  the  old 
and  established  members  of  the  congregation 
nelded  to  the  pressure.  The  number  who  at- 
;end  public  worship,  however,  is  sensibly  re- 
duced; and  these  absorbing  social  troubles 
have  sadly  distracted  all  minds,  and  diminish- 
ed that  earnest  zeal  which  has  at  other  times 
been  so  encouraging  a  feature  of  our  work  at 
Hasbeiya." 

At  the  last  accounts,  civil  war  was  again 
pending,  and  seemed  almost  inevitable;  and 
yet  it  was  evident  to  those  on  the  ground,  that 
neither  war  nor  persecution  could  drive  the 
Gospel  from  Hasbeiya,  nor  prevent  i£s  process 
among  a  people  who  had  begun  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  quickened  by  its  power.  The  latest 
intelligence  from  BcirQt  is  that  found  in  the 
Herald  for  August,  1854.  The  native  church 
has  26  members,  8  having  been  recently  dis- 
missed and  formed  into  a  church  at  Abeih. 
*'  Most  of  the  members,"  say  the  missionaries, 
"  give  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  and  are  lead- 
ing upright  and  useful  lives.  The  church  has 
sent  1,000  piastres  to  assist  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  their  special  effort  to 
furnish  a  million  of  New  Testaments  for 
China."  Mr.  Smith  was  progressing  rapidly 
with  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic,  having  completed  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  2  Corinth- 
ians. As  an  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  mission  press  at  BeirClt  the  brethren  say, 
'*  We  have  been  able  to  print  an  Algebra,  and 
have  now  in  hand  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  references,  using  all  the  varieties  of  letters 
found  in  Algebras,  and  reference  Bibles  in 
Euglish.  The  whole  has  been  created  since 
1835,  the  fonts  of  type  all  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  Hallock,  either  in  Smyrna  or  in  the 
tf  lilted  States,  after  improved  models  furnished 
by  members  of  the  mission.  We  have  finished 
printing  during  the  year,  a  new  edition  of  the 


Forest  in  an  evening  class,  the  atlas  being  al- 
ways open  before  them.    A  Sabbath  afternoon 
service,  in  Arabic,  was  kept  np,  the  congrega- 
tions varying  from  60  to  120.    The  excited 
state  of  men's  minds  in  regard  to  political  mat- 
ters and  the  prevailing  wars,  had  turned  away 
the  thoughts  of  many  from  spiritual  things; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  a  serious  evil  also,  that 
for  at  least  one-third  of  the  year  there  must  be 
a  virtual  suspension  of  labor  at  Beiri^ty  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
mountains  during  the  hot  season.    Repeated 
trials  have  shown  this  absence  to  be  necessary. 
A  good  report  is  made  of  the  little  church  at 
Abeih,  in  the  Herald  for  May,  1854.     The 
chapel  was  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  about  50.    There  was 
an  increasing  demand  for  free  schools  among 
the  Druses.    Six  of  these  schools  were  already 
in  operation  on  the  mountains,  and  in  them  all 
a  large  amount  of  religious  instruction  was  com- 
municated.   At  Aleppo  a  church  had  been  or- 
ganized with  six  members,  all  of  whom  gave  evi- 
dence that  thev  were  living  branches  of  the 
true  vine.  Little  had  been  done  for  education  in 
Aleppo.  They  are  an  ignorant  people.  Though 
the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent 
community  of  nominal  Christians  in  Syria, 
there  is  not  a  common  school  in  the  city  that 
deserves  the  name,  and  scarcely  a  person  com- 
petent to  teach  his  native  tongue  correctly. 
Yet  a  large  and  increasing  number  were  int^ 
lectdally  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  many 
were  anxious  for  evangelical  instruction.    Some 
females  were  concerned  for  the  salvation  of 
their  sonls.    The  brethren  say, "  We  feel  that 
we  can  now  work  to  advantage,  having  a  hold 
upon  the  consciences  of  men." 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  only  missionary  stationed 
at  Sidon,  reports  favorably  of  that  station. 
In  the  Heral^  May,  1854,  he  says :  "  Our  chapel 
has  not  been  closed  for  a  single  Sabbath  dur- 
ing the  year.  Our  Protestants  carry  their 
faith  and  SEeal  wherever  they  go,  and  make 
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and  peraons  that  were  tabued,  all  intercDurM 
was  prohibited.  Tlie  term  was  u\so  tixed  to 
iodicate  ao;  thing  gacrud  or  devoted.  Tbero 
were  tabaea  or  sucred  davs,  whcu  it  was  death 
to  be  found  in  a  canoe.  Pork,  banaoas,  cocoa- 
nnts,  and  cerlaio  kinds  of  fish,  were  tabued  to 
womeo,  and  it  was  death  for  them  to  cat  thesa 
articles  of  food.  Another  tabu  forbade  mea 
and  women  eating  together;  so  tliat  a  man 
must  build  an  eating-bouse  for  himself  and 
another  for  hia  wife,  and  have  separate  ovens 
for  tbcir  food.  Anything  of  which  a  man 
made  an  idol,  was  tii/ni  to  him.  If  he  mads 
his  idol  of  the  native  apple  tree,  then  the 
apple  tree  was  tabu  to  him.  Birds,  fowls, 
beasts,  Gsh,  and  stones,  were  objects  of  wor- 
ship, and  whoever  m^idc  an}?  of  these  his 
god,  thej  were  taba  for  him.  So,  too.  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  which  were  cmplovud  as  offbrinn 
to  idols  i  they  were  afterwards  tabu  to  1S9 
ofierer.  If  a  King  died,  the  whole  district  wai 
tabu,  and  his  heir  went  to  another, 

TABLE  MOUNTAIN  :  Station  of  tho 
Americun  Board  among  the  Zulus,  In  South 
Africa,  near  Port  Natul. 

TABOO:  A  station  of  the  American 
Epieeoiial  Board  in  West  Africa,  about  40 
miles  to  the  leeward  of  Cape  Palmus. 

TAHA  A :  One  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
a  station  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society, 

TAHni :  The  largest  Island  of  the  Geor- 
gian  Group,  in  the  South  Seas. 

TALUAFATA  :  A  aUtion  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upoln, 
one  of  the  Samooo  group. 

TALAPOINS  :  Priests  or  friara  of  the 
Siamese,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  They  re- 
side in  convents,  which  are  square  enclosure*^ 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
round  it  the  cells  of  the  talapoins,  lite  so  manj 
tents  in  a  camp.  There  are  likewise  female  U- 
lapoios,  who  live  under  the  same  regulations  at 
the  men, and  in  the  same  convunts.  The;  have 
likewise  nefii,  or  young  talapoins,  who  wait  OQ 
the  aid  ones,  and  receive  their  cduoalioLi  from 
them.  tlELch  convent  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior,  whom  they  call  a  saiicial.  Tlieso 
pi'iesls  subsist  wholl;  upon  the  sins  and  the  liber- 
ality of  the  people  ;  for  they  andtrgo  a  course 
of  penance  for  the  iniquities  of  such  as  bestow 
upon  tbeu  their  charitable  bencvolcuce.  Iliey 
are  indulgent  and  hospitable  to  strangers  1  and 
there  are  two  lodges  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  their  cells,  which  arc  wholly  reserved 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  They  lire 
under  an  indispcn^^able  obligation  to  live  single ; 
and  those  who  ofK^nd  against  chastity  arc  subject 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. — Broagklon's  Did. 

TA.MAKTIA :  A  station  of  the  Westeyaa 
Society  in  Kaffraria,  South  Africa. 

TAMTAM  :  A  large  flat  drum  used  by  tba 
Hindoos. 

TAMLOOK  ;  A  town  about  3.1  miles  8. 
W.  from  Calcutta,  head-<|uarter8  of  an  agency 
for  thu  government  manufacture  of  salt,  nhiix 
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is  prepared  by  filtration  from  the  mud  of  the 
Hoognly  river,  and  is  esteemed  of  peculiar 
valae  by  the  Hindoos,  as  being  extracted  on 
the  banks  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Gan- 
ges. It  is  a  station  of  the  Society  for  the 
rropasration  of  the  Gospel. 

TAN  AN  ABl  VO :  The  capital  of  Madagas- 
car, former  scat  of  the  mission  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  It  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  in  the  district  of  An- 
kova,  the  most  populous  and  salubrious  part 
of  the  country. 

TANGEjf A :  An  ordeal  administered  in 
Madagascar  to  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  a  person  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
sorcery.  The  accused  is  first  made  to  eat  a 
hearty  meal  of  rice ;  after  which,  three  pieces 
of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  killed  for  the  occasion, 
are  swallowed  ;  and  then  an  emetic  is  admin- 
istered, consisting  of  the  tangena  nut  If  the 
three  pieces  are  returned  from  the  stomach, 
the  party  is  declared  innocent,  and  he  is  led 
up  by  his  friends  to  his  ylllage  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  If  the  skin  is  not  thrown 
up,  be  is  declarea  guilty,  and  immediately 
despatched  with  a  club,  unless  a  slave,  in 
which  case  he  is  sent  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  country  and  sold.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  under-ground  rice 
granaries,  and  scalded  to  death  with  boiling 
water.  This  ordeal  is  likewise  often  resorted 
to  when  persons  are  accused  of  other  oSeuces, 
as  a  trial  of  guilt  or  innocence.  It  is  some- 
times administered  to  large  numbers  at  the 
same  time.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  destructive  of  the  heathen  superstitions. 
A  similar  ordeal,  though  varying  in  form,  is  in 
Qse  generally  among  the  different  tribes  of 
West  Africa. 

TANN  A  :  An  island  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Group,  on  which  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

TAOUISTS  :  A  religious  sect  among  the 
Chinese.    (See  China.) 
_  TAPUN A  :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New- 
Zealand. 

TAQUOHEE:  An  Indian  town  among 
the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territory ;  a  sta- 
tion 0^  the  Cherokee  mission  of  the  American 
Baptis .  Union. 

^  TARTARY  AND  SIBERIA:  Tartary 
is  the  name  given  to  that  immense  region  ex- 
tending almost  entirely  across  Asia  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  but  the 
name  is  only  partially  recognized  within  these 
limits.  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered  and 
even  pervaded  by  chains  of  mountains ;  and 
large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed  socie- 
ties, here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also 
sandy  deserts  of  considerable  extent  Still, 
the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  im- 
mense plains  or  steppes,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wan- 
4lering  and  pastor  U  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 


movinff  citiesMMUs  continnally  to  and  fro  over 
its  surface.  The  extensive  chain  of  the  Altai 
mountains  separates  the  whole  of  MoDgolia  or 
Eastern  Tartary,  from  Siberia,  and  another 
long  chain  divides  it  from  Thibet  There  is 
also  a  transverse  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Beloor  or  Bolor  mountains,  connecting  the 
western  extremities  of  these  two  boundary 
chains  together,  of  a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rug- 
ged character,  and  affording  only  two  narrow 
and  difficult  passes  by  which  to  penetrate  ioto 
Eastern  Tartary  or  Mongolia.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  rivers,  descending  from  these 
high  mountain  ranges,  traverse  the  great  ap> 
land  plain  of  Independent  Tr/tary,  bat  unable, 
across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large 
interior  salt  lakes,  two  of  which,  the  Caspian 
and  Aral,  are  entitled  by  their  magnitude  to 
the  appellation  of  seas.  The  irrigation  pro- 
duced by  these  seas  breaks  the  conUnuity  of 
the  .desert  and  on  their  banks  are  situated  tbe 
most  fertile  and  populous  tracts,  and  the  most 
po^^erful  states  of  Western  Tartary. 

Bokhara,  or  Bucharia,  is  an  extensive  table 
land,  very  imperfectly  explored,  but,  according 
to  Humboldt,  much  more  fertile  than  the  rest 
of  Tartary.  The  cotton,  the  vine,  and  tbe 
mulberry  are,  in  many  parts,  cultivated.  It 
has  also  valuable  mines  of  precious  stones. 
The  other  more  northerly  table  land  of  Tw^ 
tary,  Mongolia,  is  much  more  bleak  and  vn- 
congenial.  It  yields  in  its  best  tracts  only 
pasturage,  and  includes  large  exxMinses  of  sandy 
and  saline  deserts. 

But  that  portion  usually  called  Russian 
Tartary  is  almost  the  only  spot,  on  this  widely- 
extended  tract,  that  has  been  the  scene  of  mis- 
sionary labor.  It  Ls  situated  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  and  appeaiB  to  bold  out 
the  advantages  of  a  genial  climate,  and  a  tho- 
roughfare l^twcen  more  popnlous  countries, 
which  render  it  desirable  as  a  field  of  mission- 
ary operations. 

The  province  of  Orenburgh  forms  the  link 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tar- 
tars compose  its  chief  population ;  but  many 
of  them  liave  been  trained  to  regular  and  in- 
dustrious habits  by  the  Russians,  in  their 
mines  and  other  works.  The  country  is  capa- 
ble of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  mostly 
covered  with  rich  pastures. 

To  the  south  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Cao- 
caaian  mountains  is  (Jeorgia,  a  region  pro- 
fusely gifted  both  with  richness  and  beauty 
It  is  fertilized  by  numerous  mountain  streams, 
and  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  beech, 
ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine ;  while  the  groand 
is  covered  with  vines,  growing  wild,  in  vast 
profusion.  In  this  province  are  Teflis  and 
Shusha,  each  having  been,  at  different  times, 
missionary  stations.  This  country  has  been 
the  seat  of  continual  wars  and  commotio^ 
and  was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  wrested 
from  Ferua  by  Rossia.    Its  population,  redao 
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ed  by  war  and  other  causes,  does  not  much 
exceed  300,000. 

I'he  most  Dorthern  regions  of  Asia  present 
an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  frozen  forest 
desert  Some  of  the  plains  of  the  southern 
borders  of  Siberia  are  covered  with  pastures ; 
but,  as  we  proceed  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  bleak  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  human 
life,  with  the  means  of  its  support,  becomes  more 
and  more  deficient.  But  those  regions  abound 
in  animals  producing  the  richest  fure ;  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  furnish  abundance  of  fish,  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
scanty,  wandering  tribes ;  and  all  the  western 
districts  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  border  on  the 
Ural  mountains,  contain  valuable  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

Selinginsk,  which  for  twenty  years  was  a 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for 
the  Tartars  of  the  Buriat-Mongolian  race,  is  a 
small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  south-east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
was  built  by  the  Russians,  to  facilitate  their 
route  up  the  river  Selinga,  as  far  as  Kiachta, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  All  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria are  chiefly  of  Russian  origin,  and  are 
built  to  facilitate  trade  and  the  collection  of 
revenue.  The  native  inhabitants  of  these 
thinly  peopled  and  desolate  regions  prefer  liv- 
ing a  rude  and  wandering  life  in  tents  or  mov- 
able huts. 

The  two  leading  races  among  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  this  immense  region,  are  the 
Mongols  and  Turks.  The  first  have  complex- 
ions of  a  dark  yellow  tint,  broad,  square,  flat 
faces,  thick  lips,  and  small  eyes  inclining  down- 
wards, and  scanty  hair.  The  Turks  are  a  much 
handsomer  people,  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
hair,  broad  foreheads,  and  clear  ruddy  com- 
plexions. The  Cbcassian  females  are  famed 
for  theiV  great  beauty,  fine  forms,  and  delicate 
complexion.  The  daughters  of  all  above  the 
rank  of  slaves  are  exempt  from  degrading  or 
oppressive  labor,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  or  plaiting  straw.  The 
face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  their  feet 
arc  protected  by  a  wooden  shoe,  and  their 
hands  by  gloves.  Their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  milk  and  pastry.  But  their  condition  is  a 
sad  one ;  for  tneir  parents  invariably  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  highest  bidder.  Georgia,  and 
still  more  Circassia,  have  been  distinguished 
for  the'athletic  strength  of  their  men,  and  the 
beaaty  of  their  women,  and  hence  they  have 
been  in  great  request  as  domestic  slaves  all 
over  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a 
civilized  country,  lead  their  flocks  through  re- 
mote and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their 
lime  in  peaceful  seclusion.  They  move  from 
place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  for  war 
or  plunder.  Their  government  has  a  strong 
tendency  towards  despotism,  which  is  increas^ 
'by  the  superstition  incident  to  a  barbarous 
people,  whose  creeds  are  accommodated  to  a 


system  of  absolute  power.  Under  the  charao 
ter  of  Mohammedan  mullohs,  or  Budhist  lama^ 
many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  both  preach  and 
rule.  In  Bokhara,  the  former  sovereign  raised 
himself  from  a  low  rank  to  that  high  station, 
solely  by  his  eminence  as  a  mnlloh,  or  Moham- 
medan doctor,  and  by  his  ri^id  observance  of 
the  austerities  enjoined  in  that  religion,  la 
those  parts  of  Tartary  where  Mohammedan- 
ism prevails,  the  Koran  is  enforced,  not  only 
as  a  sacred,  but  as  a  civil  code.  According 
to  its  rules,  justice  is  administered  and  the 
revenue  collected ;  and  conformably  to  its  pro> 
cepts,  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  is  bestowed 
in  alms. 

Nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Mount  Caii- 
casus,  and  the  country  north  and  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  own  the  sovereigntv  of  Russia. 
On  the  borders  of  Persia,  where  tuo  Russians 
must  court  the  natives  as  their  allies  against 
that  power,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  the  Tar- 
tars tne  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  national 
propensities.  The  vast  plains  on  every  side  of 
Astiachan  are  continually  traversed  by  Cal- 
mucks,  Nogays,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar 
tribes,  whose  mternal  affairs  are  administered 
by  khans  or  rulers,  who  collect  and  transmit 
such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  their  vassals.  It  is  only  in 
the  more  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Oren- 
berg,  where  cities  with  a  civilized  population 
and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been 
formed,  that  Russia  has  been  able  to  mould 
the  people  into  that  uniform  subjection  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  her  European  and 
Asiatic  territory. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Circassia  and 
Caucasus,  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  rank 
are  observed  with  all  the  strictness  of  highland 
pride.  Under  the  prince  are  the  nobles,  who 
exercise  almost  absolute  sway  over  their  vas- 
sals. These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  bondsmen, 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the  armed  retainers, 
who  attend  the  nobles  to  the  field,  either  for 
war  or  for  prey.  The  life  led  by  the  nobles  is 
one  constant  round  of  war  and  feasting,  hunt- 
ing and  jollity.  On  state  occasions,  they  are 
attired  in  splendid  robes,  while  their  food  and 
furniture  are  of  the  most  plain  and  homely  de- 
scription. Their  drink  is  a  fermented  liquor 
called  kownisSt  made  from  mare's  milk,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
wine,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  All 
Tartar  tribes  are  addicted  to  habits  of  plun- 
der ;  and  if  a  stranger  enters  their  territory, 
except  under  the  protection  of  one  of  their 
chiefe,  he  is  sure  to  be  enslaved.  The  Russians 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  subdue  the  Cir- 
cassians. The  most  she  can  do  is  to  hold  mil- 
itarv  occupation  of  the  leading  positions. 

The  kingdoms  of  Kiva  and  Bokhara  form  a 
kind  of  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  deserts  of 
Turcomani,  which  is  the  name  given  to  this 
whole  r^on  as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the 
AraL 
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The  population  of  Tartary,  inckding  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  is  estimated  at  about 
20,000,000.  The  immense  region  of  Siberia 
embraces  5,000,000  square  miles,  and  is  com- 
puted to  contain  rather  more  than  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  This  scanty  population  consists 
of  two  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers,  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  Russian  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  the  unfortunate  exiles,  who 
are  banished  to  those  desolate  wilds  for  some 
real  or  fancied  offence  against  the  State,  the 
convicts,  who  work  in  tbe  mines,  and  the  offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  different  Bussian  towns 
throughout  Siberia,  to  collect  the  furs  and 
skius,  as  tribute  or  tax  to  the  emperor,  lliere 
are  likewise  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  and 
the  inferior  clergy  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment Each  of  the  four  large  provinces, 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Okkotsk,  has 
its  archbbhop  and  patriarch,  who  reside  en- 
tirely in  the  towns.  Of  the  native  Siberian 
races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
southern  frontier  are  of  Tartar  origin ;  and 
until  conquered  by  Russia,  they  held  supreme 
sway  in  Siberia.  The  people  inhabiting  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  I/ake  Baikal 
are  the  Buriats,  a  division  of  the  Mongolians. 
The  authority  of  Russia  has  suppressed  the 
system  of  plunder  which  used  to  prevail  among 
tnese  people.  The  Samoyedes  and  Tungusi 
races  inhabit  the  northern  coasts,  and  these 
are  unlike  the  Tartars,  both  in  their  persons 
and  habits.  They  lead  a  wandering  lite,  their 
sole  employment  being  hunting  and  fishing. 
Their  drcss  is  composed  chiefly  of  skins. 

Religion. — All  the  eastern  regions  of  Tar- 
tary  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  hold  the  Shaman  doctrine,  which  is 
a  modification  of  Budhism.  The  nations  in- 
habiting Western  and  Independent  Tartary 
are  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under 
the  Budhist  system  of  religion,  the  various 
little  tribes  of  eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas, 
who  hold  a  mixed  temporal  and  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  the  people,  and  in  Tartary  this 
form  of  idolatry  seems  combined  with  magic 
and  sorcery,  and  many  similar  modes  of  terri- 

aing  and  deluding  the  ignorant  wanderers  of 
e  desert. 

Burchan  is  the  name  of  the  Calmuc  idols, 
and  most  of  their  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spiritual  beings,  who,  after  passing  through 
all  the  different  degrees  of  transmigration,  have 
at  last  raised  themselves  to  the  dignity  of  the 
godhead,  by  great  deeds  and  extreme^uffcrings. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tartar  villages  near 
Astrachan  are  Mohammedans,  and  there  are 
also  man^  Persians,  professing  the  same  faith, 
residing  in  this  country,  for  trade. 

That  race  of  Mongolian  Tartars  called  Bu- 
riats, inhabiting  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Baikal,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  wor- 
shipers of  the  Grand  I^ma;  but  they  have 
Dumerots  other  objects  of  worship.  Their 
worship  abounds  in  burdcn'^ome  and  disagree- 


able ceremonies,  bnt  is  accompuiied  wi^  lac 
sanguinary  rites.  A  portion  of  the  peopte  pko> 
fess  Shamanism,  which  is  suppo^  tu  bo  the 
most  ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

MISSIONS. 

United  Brethren. — In  1765.  Pre  Brethren 
from  Hernhutt  in  Silesia,  were  appointed  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  the  vandering  Tartar 
tribes  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  settled  at  Sarep- 
ta,  not  far  from  Georgcisk,  one  of  the  chief 
Russian  towns,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  on  the  road  from  St  Petersburg  to  Per- 
sia. They  ransomed  some  of  the  Tartars  from 
slavery,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  whose 
attention  they  could  gain,  conforming,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  Tartar  mode  of  life.  They 
translated  the  Gospel  and  several  tracts  iDto 
Calmuc.  They  met  with  very  little  success, 
till  I8I5,  when  a  little  flock  of  Calmuc  Tar- 
tars came  out  from  among  their  heathen  cona 
trymen,  and  joined  their  congregation.  In 
1823,  their  congregation  had  increased  to  300. 
About  this  time,  the  emperor  refused  to  grant 
them  permission  to  baptize  their  converts,  22 
in  number,  under  an  old  law  which  forbids  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  heathen,  unless 
it  be  done  by  the  Russian  Greek  clergy!  Bat 
the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  them  permission 
to  preach  and  distribute  Uie  Scriptures.  Yeiy 
valuable  assistance  was  at  this  time  rendered 
not  only  to  the  Moravian  mission,  but  also  to  the 
Scotch  and  London  Society's  missions,  by  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  whose  interests  the  Em- 
peror and  the  pious  Galatzin  warmly  promoted. 
This  society  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  the 
Scriptures  in  modern  Russ,  Mongolian,  and  a 
portion  of  them  in  Turkish  Tartar,  after  they 
bad  been  translated  into  these  languages  by  the 
missionaries  of  these  societies. 

Scottish  Missionary  Society. — ^This  society 
commenced  a  minion  in  1802,  at  Karsaas,  is 
Asiatic  Russia.  They  obtained  from  the  Bos- 
sian  Government,  a  grant  of  land  consisting  of 
14,000  acres,  with  certain  immunities  attached, 
and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  Moravians,  for  liberty  was  given 
to  their  converts  to  "  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  colony^  and  become  members  of  it"  ITiey 
also  had  the  privilege  of  giving  passports  to 
the  members  of  their  congregation  to  settle  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  consequence  of 
these  privileges,  probablv,  the  Scotch  misioo- 
ary  settlement  continued  in  existence  longer 
than  any  other  missionary  establishment  in 
Tartary.  Native  youths,  slaves  to  the  Circas- 
sians and  Cuban  I'artars,  were  redeemed  by  the 
Scotch  missionaries  and  placed  in  schools, 
where  they  acquired  the  Turkish  and  English 
languages,  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
several  useful  arts.  In  1805,  a  printins-press 
was  sent  out  to  Earass,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  Turkish,  and  tracts  in  the 
Tartar  language.  In  1614,  they  extended  their 
missionary  efforts  to  Astnchan  and  Orenberg; 
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And  at  the  former  place,  another  printing-press 
was  established,  which  printed  the  Tartar  New 
Testament  and  other  books,  which  were  carried 
into  Persia  by  the  numerous  merchants  trading 
from  that  country  with  Russia.  One  of  their 
Tartar  converts,  named  John  Abercrombie, 
was  for  many  years  printer  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Selinginsk.  In  1817  they 
is^sued  4000  tracts  and  5000  Testaments. 
These  found  their  way,  by  means  of  Mohamme- 
dan merchants  and  pilgrims,  and  even  Brah- 
mins and  Jews,  to  JBagdad,  Persia,  Bokhara, 
and  even  to  China.  A  Tarcar  prince  of  the 
Crimea,  called  the  Sultan  of  Katagherry,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  their  mis- 
sionary labor.  "Walter  Buchanan,  a  Circas- 
sian, was  the  next.  He  faithfully  served  the 
Scottish  or  Edinburgh  Society,  for  many  years, 
at  Orenburgh,  in  Russian  Tartary. 

In  1822,  the  Scotch  colony  was  joined  by 
several  German  missionaries,  sent  out  by  the 
Basle  Institution,  some  of  whom  settled  in 
Tartary,  and  others  proceeded  to  Teflis  and 
Shusha,  in  Georgia,  to  labor  among  the  Arme- 
nians. 

In  1823,  Mirza  Mohammed  Ali,  son  of  a 
Mohammedan  judge,  was  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Astrachan,  as  a  teacher ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  discussions  which  he  had 
with  the  missionaries,  his  faith  in  Moham- 
medanism was  shaken ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  friends,  he  cor- 
dially embraced  Christianity.  '  The  Greek  arch- 
bishop proposed  that  he  should  be  admitted 
into  tnat  church  by  baptism  ;  but  he  wrote  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  through 
I*rince  Galatzin,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive baptism  from  those  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  his  conversion,  which  request 
was  instantly  granted.  He  was,  therefore,  ad- 
mitted to  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  Greeks 
and  Turks,  Persians  and  Frenchmen,  Germans 
and  Armenians,  the  service  being  in  English, 
Turkish,  and  Persian.  But  he  was  afterwards 
treated  with  great  harshness  by  the  Russian 
i^ovcrnment  of  the  Caucasus,  being  compelled, 
in  1825,  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  and  or- 
dered to  refrain  from  interfering  or  cooperar 
ting  in  any  missionary  work.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Russian  government,  both  the 
Scotch  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies 
relinquished  their  missions,  though  with  the 
greatest  regret ;  but  the  settlement  at  Karass 
continued  to  be  occupied  several  years  longer. 

A  great  revolution  also  took  place  about  this 
time  in  Russia  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Society. 
This  institution,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  pursued  a  distin- 
guished career,  and  promised  to  supply  the 
Word  of  Life  not  only  to  the  Russian  popular 
tion,  but  to  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans. 
A  powerful  opposition,  however,  was  raised 
against  it  in  1825,  the  year  that  Alexander 
died ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Prince  Gralatr 


zin  retired  from  office,  and  resigned  his  station  as 
Minister  of  Religion.  Its  secretary,  M.  Papoff, 
was  put  upon  his  trial  in  the  criminal  court,  for 
allowing  a  book  to  be  published,  in  which  were 
some  rejections  consiacred  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  in  relation  to  the 
Yir^n  Mary  I  It  had  been  intended  that  the 
missionaries  at  Astrachan  should  be  employed 
by  the  Bible  Society  to  print  a  new  and  correct 
edition  of  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  types  had  been  ordered  from  St 
Petersbur^h ;  but  this  work  was  now  stopped, 
and  the  missionaries  were  told  that  their  Tar- 
tar version  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  three  archbishops  of  the 
Greek  church ;  so  that,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted the  translation,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
it  would  bo  allowed  to  be  published.  All  these 
causes,  together  with  the  growing  indifference 
of  the  native  tribes,  combined  to  cause  the 
Scotch  and  United  Brethren's  Societies  to 
withdraw  their  missionaries  in  1825. 

London  Missionary  Society. — ^This  society 
undertook  a  mission  to  Selinginsk,  in  Siberia, 
in  1819.  When  the  missionaries  had  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
first  printed  edition  was  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk,  to  distribute  among  the  Tartars  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal ;  but  the  Calmuc 
Tartar  character  being  different  from  that 
which  the  Buriat  tribes  had  retained,  the  books 
were  not  generally  understood  by  these  people. 
5ut  two  of  their  nobles  were  found  who  could 
decipher  the  character,  and  were  able  to  read 
and  explain  its  contents.  This  so  astonished 
the  Buriat  chiefs  and  the  head  lama,  that  each, 
among  his  own  people,  made  a  collection 
amounting  to  £550,  which  they  sent  to  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  begging  to  have  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  and,  if  possible,  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into 
their  own  dialect,  and  printed  in  a  character 
which  they  could  read.  The  two  Buriat  nobles 
who  had  interpreted  the  former  edition,  were 
sent  for,  and  repaired  to  St.  Petersburgh  to 
undertake  the  work.  As  they  proceeded  with 
their  work,  they  became  deeply  interested,  and 
frequently  came  to  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt  to  iir 
quire  the  meaning  of  passages.  When  they 
had  completed  the  23a  chapter  of  Matthew, 
they  came  to  him,  and  declared  that  they  had 
resolved  to  renounce  their  former  superstitions, 
and  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  He  warned 
them  of  the  trials  they  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter, but  they  replied  :  "  It  is  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  and  to  share 
in  his  reproach,  if  that  be  our  lot ;  though  we 
hope  that  such  trials  may  not  befall  us  soon,  on 
account  of  our  weakness  in  the  faith."  One  of 
them  died  at  Sarepta,  in  October,  1822. 

In  1838,  the  mission  is  thus  mentioned  in 
the  Society's  leport :  "  Shagdur  and  Tekshee, 
two  of  the  native  converts,  conduct  the  daily 
Mongolian  worship  with  muc\  propriety,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Stallybroea's  visit  to  England     The 
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girls'  school  at  Khodoa  makes  satisfactory 

Srogress.  The  boys  are  ten  in  number.  At 
Ina^  Mr.  Swan  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Bariat  youth,  who  have  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  relifl^ion,  and  whose  chief  de- 
sire is  to  impart  to  their  countrymen  the  bless- 
ing they  so  highly  prize."  The  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Mopeolian, 
and  printed;  and  some  of  the  Gospeu  had 
been  printed  and  circulated. 

But,  in  1841,  the  mission  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  Russian  Synod,  the  reason 
given  being,  **  that  the  mission,  in  relation  to 
that  form  of  Christianity  already,  established 
in  the  Russian  empire,  did  not  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  church  and  the  government" 
The  missionaries  wrote,  concerning  the  aban- 
donment of  this  mission  :  **  It  is  painful  to  bid 
adieu  to  tlie  scenes  where  we  have  spent  so 
many  years,  and  to  the  people  of  whom,  we 
trus^  the  first  fruits  have  been  gathered  unto 
Christ  They  are  living  evidences  that  we 
have  not  hibored  in  vain,  and  earnests  of  the 
abundant  harvests  to  be  expected  when  the 
word  of  God  shall  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified  in  this  land. — Missionary  GtUde  BooL 
We  may  judge,  from  these  examples,  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  our  missions  in  Turkey, 
should  Russia  succeed  in  her  present  crusade. 
TASMANIA,  or  VAN  DIEMAN'S 
LAND :  An  island,  lying  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Holland,  between  40^  42' 
and  430  43'  S.  lat ;  and  145o  31'  and  148° 
22'  E.  long.,  reckoned  to.  contain  27,192 
square  miles.  In  general  it  is  composed  of  al- 
ternate hill  and  dale,  and  even  the  high  downs 
are  generally  fit  for  cultivation  and  pasture. 
The  chief  lines,  both  of  mountain  and  river, 
run  from  north  to  south,  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colonjr.  Table  Mountain,  the 
most  elevated  hill  m  the  island,  nearly* ovei^ 
hangs  the  southern  settlement  of  Hobart 
Town,  rising  to  the  height  of  3,936  feet  Al- 
though the  country  is  productive,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  British  co- 
lonists, the  aboriginal  inhabitsjats  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
cessant mutual  hostility  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  colonists,  the  whole  of 
them  were  hunted  out,  and  removed  in  the 
year  1835,  to  Fii^der's  Island,  in  Bass's  Straits, 
where  the  miserable  remnant  still  reside.  They 
numbered  210,  but  in  1842^  were  reduced  to 
54.  There  had  been  only  14  diUdren  bom  in 
Syears. 

MISSION. 

"Wesletan  Missionary  Society.  —  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  began  operar 
tions  in  Tasmania  in  the  year  1820,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  but  one  minister  of  any  per- 
suasion in  the  whole  island.  That  year  the 
committee  in  London  directed  Mr.  Carrosso 
to  procef  1  from  New  South  Wales  and  com- 
mence a  mission  ther^ ;  but  he  failing  to  readi 


the  island,  and  Mr.  Horton  being  then  on  bii 
wa^  to  New  South  Wales,  was  directed  to  re- 
main in  Tasmania.  At  that  period  the  state 
of  society  in  the  island  was  most  deplorable. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  wandered  about  in  -wretchedness,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the  white 
settlers.  The  white  population,  made  up  of 
convicts  and  settlers,  then  amounted  to  about 
8,000  persons.  And  on  Mr.  Horton's  eommeno- 
ing  his  efforts,  he  thus  describes  the  moral 
condition  of  the  place  where  he  was  appoiot- 
ed  to  labor:  *' Adultery  and  drankcDDesB, 
and  blasphemy  are  sins  which  prevail  to  an 
awful  extent  among  all  classes,  associated 
with  idleness,  dishonesty,  malice,  quarreling, 
and  misery.  Almost  every  tongue  has  learned 
to  swear,  and  among  the  lower  classes  everj 
hand  to  steal.  The  nouses  are  surrounded  by 
fierce  do^  to  guard  them  against  noctarou 
depredations;  and  yet  when  Uiieves  are  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  plundering,  tbey  seldom 
resist,  but  scamper  off  as  fast  as  they  caa 
Indeed  a  vigilant  and  active  pdice  preveots 
the  frequent  perpetration  of  very  daring  deeds 
of  outrage.  Before  we  arrived,  there  was 
only  one  Protestant  minister,  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  whose  labors  were  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  Hobart  Town,  aod  oue 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  but  a  few  montlis 
in  the  colony.  The  out-settienaents  were  there- 
fore left  without  the  public  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  Satan  enjoyed  an  nndistarbed 
reign.  When  we  landed  in  this  country,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  already  formed, 
and  a  chapel  in  a  state  of  preparation.  There 
are  about  20  who  very  r^larly  attend  class, 
and  appear  to  be  sincere  inouirers ;  some  of 
whom  have  lound  peace  with  God." 

The  mission  was  soon  strengthened  by  ano- 
ther missionary.  The  missionaries  received 
every  encouragement  from  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  who  wowed  himself  buidably  anxioas 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  all  classes  of  t))e  popu- 
lation. In  1827  he  applied  to  the  committee 
for  two  more  missionaries  to  be  sent  out ;  their 
passage,  together  with  an  annual  allowaooe 
toward  their  support,  having  been  voted  froa 
the  public  funds. 

But  the  labor  in  such  a  mission  field  as  Tas- 
mania is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  e^i* 
ally  that  portion  of  it  employed  among  the 
convicts.  These  unhappy  creatures,  while  soA 
fering^  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  retain 
the  vicious  habits  and  daring  disrqpard  of  the 
hiws  of  God  and  man,  which  have  been  the 
occasion  of  their  banishment  to  those  distant 
lands.  And  vet  among  these  children  of  crime 
and  sorrow  tne  missionaries  have  labored  with 
very  considerable  success.  One  of  them  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  out  of  50  criminalfi.exe- 
cuted  within  six  years,  many  of  them  had  been 
snatched  **  as  brands  from  the  bumio^,"  ud 
shared  with  *'  the  dying  thief'  in  the  kingdom 
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oTa  coropasBfonate  Sayionr.  The  missionaries 
gtLyc  what  attentioD  they  could  to  schools,  for 
the  edacation  of  the  yoang  ;  but  they  had  to  be 
held  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  taaght,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  more  educated  criminals.  The 
prisoners  generally  seem  to  have  entertained 
toward  the  missionaries  feelings  of  respect  and 
afifection.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
from  the  fact,  that  usually  the  only  words  of 
kindness  which  cheered  their  bitter  lot  fell 
from  the  lips  of  these  men  of  God.  In  1832, 
the  government  requested  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  missionary  for  the  new  penal  set- 
tlement of  Port  ArthuTt  and  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Butters  was  sent  out  to  supply  that  post  At 
this  period  the  number  of  members  nad  risen 
to  163,  and  283  children  were  in  the  schools. 
Many  of  these  had  been*  among  the  most 
guilty  and  abandoned  of  mankind.  Many 
even  of  the  scholars  had  already  been  trained 
and  graduated  at  the  school  of  vice,  and  had 
arrived  at  early  maturity  in  depravity  and 
guilt  In  this  class  of  men  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment had  found  it  necessary  to  make  dis- 
tinctions; the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible 
being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  placed 
under  severe  discipline  in  the  penal  settlements 
or  condemned  stations  in  Tasmania.  Among 
those  thus  "twice  dead,"  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries were  appointed  to  labor ;  and  such 
were  the  results  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts 
and  conduct  of  many  of  these  outcasts,  that 
successive  governors  of  this  colony  have  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  missionaries.  In  1837, 
four  additional  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  ex- 
tend it?  operations.  The  mission  was  farther 
enlarged  in  1839,  when  the  statistics  stood 
thus:  9  missionaries;  570  church  members, 
and  922  scholars.  The  Rev.  John  Water- 
house  became  central  superintendent  of  the 
missions  in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  1839. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  per- 
formed long  and  perilous  journeys,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  while  visiting  the  various  stations 
under  his  care.  On  one  of  these  journeys  in 
Tasmania  he  was  mueh  exposed  to  henvv 
rains,  the  result  of  which  was  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, which  at  length  ended  his  valuable  life. 
The  excellent  financial  measures  which  he  and 
others  introduced  into  these  missions  have  re- 
lieved the  missionary  society  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  maintenance  and  now  this  por- 
tion of  the  mission  field  has  become  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  self-supporting. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  have  ra- 
ther retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  mission  dui^ 
ing  the  past  three  years.  An  extensive  emi- 
gration took  place,  which  affected  every  circuit 
more  or  less.  Yet  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  district  has  sustained  itself  during 
the  past  year  by  the  help  of  its  own  contingent 
funa ;  the  missionaries  in  general  report  very 
favorably  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  remained  at  home,  and  encour- 


age themselves  with  the  hope  of  future  im« 
provement — Rbv.  W.  Bdtlbr. 
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TATTOOING  :  A  process  of  marking  the 
hufftan  body  with  vanous  figures,  by  stained 
lines,  practiced  by  the  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them,  and  still  practiced  by  the  pagan 
tribes.  Until  a  young  man  is  tattooed,  he  is 
considered  in  his  minority.  He  need  not 
think  of  marriage,  and  he  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  taunts  and  ridicule,  as  being  poor  and 
of  low  birth,  and  as  having  no  right  to  speak 
in  the  society  of  men.  But  as  soon  as  he  is 
tattooed,  he  passes  into  his  majority,  and  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  pri- 
vileges of  mature  years.  When  a  youth, 
therefore,  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  and 
his  friends  are  all  anxiety  that  he  should  be 
tattooed.  He  is  then  on  the  outrlook  for  the 
tattooing  of  some  neighboring  chief,  with 
whom  he  may  unite.  On  these  occasions,  six 
or  a  dozen  young  men  may  be  tattooed  at  one 
time ;  and  for  these  there  may  be  four  or  five 
tattooers  employed.  Tattooing  is  a  regular 
profession,  just  as  house-building,  and  well 
paid.    (See  Netc^Zealand,  p.  569.) 

TATJTIRA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

TAURANGA :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand,  on  the 
Bay  of  Plenty. 

TAVOY :  A  province  and  a  city  in  Bur- 
mah  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Yaudaboo 
in  1826.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  mission  of 
the  American  Baptist  Union.  The  entire  dis- 
trict has  been  brought  in  some  degree  under 
the  influence  of  its  operations. 

TELLICHERRY :  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
the  western  part  of  Southern  Hindostan,  126 
miles  from  Beringapatam. 

TELOOGOO:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Southern  India,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  some  distance  north  of 
Madras. 

TENASSERIM:   The  name  of  a  largo 
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river  in  Bunnah,  and  also  applied  to  the  three 
provmces  of  Maulmain,  Tavoy,  and  Mergai, 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  British  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Yaadaboo  in 
1826. 

TERN  ATE  :  One  of  the  Molacca  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

THABA  BASSIOU:  A  station  of  the 
French  Protestants  in  South  Africa,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Kaledon. 

THEOPOLIS :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  550  miles 
east  of  Gape  Town. 

THESSALONICA,.  (called  by  the  Turks 
Seldnik,  and  by  the  Frencn  Salonica)  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Salonica  (ancient 
Sinus  Ihermaieus^  a  branch  of  the  Mgean  Sea. 
It  is  about  175  miles  north  of  Athens  and  300 
west  of  Constantinople.  It  is,  as  in  Paul's  da^, 
the  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  being  its  main 
eearport,  and  next  to  Constantinople,  the  chief 
port  of  European  Turkey.  It  has  a  population 
of  60,000  or  70,000,  of  whom  perhaps  15,000 
are  Turks,  15,000  Greeks,  30,000  Jews  (in- 
cluding 5,000  Mohammedan  Jews),  and  a  tew 
thousand  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Albanians, 

In  1849,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  established  a 
mission  among  the  Jews  of  this  city.  It  con- 
sisted at  first  of  Messrs.  Maynard  and  Dodd, 
with  their  wives,  of  whom  the  former  died  in 
a  few  months,  and  his  widoW  returned  to  this 
country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  were  subse- 
quently joined  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Morgan 
with  their  wives.  Mrs.  Morgan  also  died  in  a 
few  months  and  Mr.  Morgan  afterwards  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Satphen,  widow  of  a  missionary. 
The  members  of  the  mission  suffered  much 
from  sickness,  especially  from  fever  and  ague, 
which  is  prevalent  in  Macedonia ;  and  at  the 
present  (July  1854)  they  are  all  absent  from 
their  stations :  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Morgan  in 
Smyrna,  laboring  among  the  Jews  there,  and 
Mr.  Dodd  in  America,  expecting  to  return 
soon. 

It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  both  stations 
may  be  occupied,  and  that  in  Thessalonica  a 
more  favorable  residence  may  be  secured,  and 
better  health  enjoyed. 

Thessalonica  is  the  mosf  important  literary 
centre  of  the  Jews  in  the  east,  and  a  foothold 
there  gained  will  be  valuable.  The  Jews  there 
arc  peculiarly  sociable  and  accessible  to  mis- 
sionary influence.  The  missionaries  have  met 
with  encouragement  in  their  work.  There 
have  been  a  few  cases  of  hopeful  conversion 
among  Jews  and  Mussulmans.  Many  others 
seem  convinced,  intellectually,  of  the  truth, 
though  yet  unrenewed,  and  of  a  still  larger 
circle  the  prejudices  are  broken ;  their  esteem, 
and  sometimes  affection,  is  won,  and  they  lie 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  truth.  The  field 
is  hopeful. — Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd. 

THUGS  :  (See  Hindosian,  Dr.  Scudder's 
Letter.) 


TIAREI :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

TIDMANTON:  Out«tation  to  Kat  River 
station,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
South  Africa,  formerly  Blinkwater. 

TIDOR :  One  of  the  Molacca  Ishinds,  u 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

TILUPALLY :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Ceylon,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Jaffnapatam. 

TIMOR  :  A  group  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipehigo. 

TIMORLAUT :  One  of  the  Baoda  Islands, 
a  group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

TINNEVELLY  :  A  district  in  the  South- 
ern  Camatic,  South  India,  and  an  important 
field  of  missionary  operations. 

TIRUMUNGALUM  :  A  stotion  of  the 
Am.  Board,  about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Madura, 
in  Southern  Hindostan,  and  belonging  to  that 
mission. 

TIRUPOOVANUM  :  A  station  of  the 
AnL  Board,  in  Southern  Hindostan,  8  or  10 
miles  S.  E.  of  Madura,  and  belonging  to  that 
mission. 

TOBAGO  :   (See  West  Inrftes.)' 

TOK  A  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  when 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

TONGATABOO  :  One  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

TOUNGOO  :  A  large  city  in  Southern 
Burmah,  100  miles  above  Shwaygyeen  on  the 
Sitang  river.  It  is  in  territory  which  was 
annexed  to  British  Burmah  in  1852,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  mission  for  both  Bormans  and  Ka^ 
reus,  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Union. 

TRANQUEBAR:  A  settlement  formed 
by  the  Danes,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in 
1616.  It  is  145  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Madras. 
The  town,  and  a  small  adjoining  territory, 
were  ceded  to  the  Danish  crown  in  1621,  on 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000  crowns 
to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  Danish  goTem- 
ment  have  recently  relinquished  Tranonebar ; 
and  the  British  collector  has  removed  there 
from  Negapatam.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
early  Danish  missions  in  India.  The  niissioa 
is  now  supported  by  the  Lutheran  Missionary 
Society  at  Dresden. 

TR4.  VAN  CORE:  The  sputhem  extremity 
of  Hindostan,  between  10^  and  11°  N.  lat 
It  is  about  140  miles  in  length,  by  40,  the  aT^ 
rage  breadth.  The  population  is  not  fir  from 
1,000,000.  The  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Brahmins  and  Nairs;  there 
are  also  many  Mohammedans.  The  missiooa 
in  Travanoore  are  those  of  the  London  Society, 
the  Church  Societv,  and  the  Church  of  Scot 
land's  mission  to  the  Jews. 

TREBIZOND:  A  station  of  the  American 

Board,  situated  near  the  south-eastern  extr^ 
mity  of  the  Blade  Sea,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
precise  spot  where  Xenqphcni^  with  his  reCreat^ 
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Ini^  arm7,  first  toncliecl  tlie  sea.  It  bas  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  1,250  of  whom  are  Arme- 
nians. Its  chief  importance  as  a  missionary 
station,  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
principal  sea-port  of  ancient  Armenia,  and  its 
consequent  influence  oyer  the  proper  country 
of  the  Armenian  race. 

TREVANDERAM :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society,  in  the  Travancore  dis- 
trict, Southern  India,  near  Cape  Gomorin. 

TRICHONOPOLY  :  A  large  fortified  town, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Gayery,  186  miles  south-west  of  Madras. 
Population,  exclusive  of  troops,  estimated  at 
'74,000.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

TRIGHOOR :  A  large  town  50  miles  north 
of  Cochin,  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

TRINCOMALEE  :  A  town  on  the  N.  E. 
ooast  of  Ceylon,  150  miles  N.  E.  of  Colombo, 
having  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

TRINIDAD :  (See  West  Indies,) 

TSniCKSOO:  A  Karen  village  in  the 
district  of  Tavoy,  in  Burmah,  and  an  out-sta- 
tion of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

TUBUAI :  One  of  the  Austral  Islands,  and 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

TULBAGH :  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  76  miles 
north-east  of  Gape  Town.  Also  of  the  Rhen- 
*£h  Society. 

TURANGA :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand,  situated 
on  Poverty  Bay. 

TURKEY :  The  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  or  Sultan,  extends  over  territory  situated 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  20th  and  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  the  10th  and  47th  of  east  longitude. 
The  countries  composing  this  empire  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and 
have  been  the  seats  of  mighty  empires  and  re- 
publics, which  at  various  times  have  exercised 
a  controlling  influence  on  the  world's  history. 
The  entire  territory  covers  a  surface  of  about 
210,000  square  miles,  including  the  tributary 
provinces  of  Moldavia^  Wallachia,  Servia, 
Egypt,  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  by  naturQ 'formed  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  world,  has  become  a  wilder- 
nees,  froijj  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  op- 
pressions of  government.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphoms,  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Dardanelles  and  Archipelago.  The  climate 
is,  for  the  most  part,  temperate  ;  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  varied  witn  mountains  and  well- 
watered  plains.  The  unusually  large  extent  of 
sea-coast,  and  the  number  of  good  harbors, 
afford  every  facility  for  commercial  opi^rations. 
The  Danube  carries  steam  navigation  into  the 
oeart   of    the   country.      Constantinople,  or 


IstambonI,  including  its  suburbs,  is  situated 
upon  both  sides  of  the  channel  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia,  numbers  about  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  commands  the  Euxine  and 
the  Levant.  Turkey  might  long  ago  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Poland,  had  the  powers  of 
Europe  dared  to  deliver  Constantinople,  the 
key  city,  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  their 
number.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia 
are  tributary  principalities,  over  which  the 
Sultan  has  now  but  little  power. 

Turkey  in  Asia  includes  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Euxine,  and 
Russian  Asia,  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  on 
the  south ;  between  Russian  Asia  and  Persia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
pelago on  the  west  Within  its  boundaries  lie 
the  Iloly  City,  the  ancient  seats  of  power,  and 
fountain-heads  of  learning,  and  Turkistan, 
from  whence  came  the  savage  tribe  who  have 
given  their  name  to  a  great  empire,  and  iden- 
tified it  with  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  Many 
wealthy  and  thriving  cities  exist  among 
the  old  ruins,  supported  by  the  Asiatic  com- 
merce which  passes  to  Europe  through  these 
countries.  Among  these  are  Brftsa,  Symrna, 
Trebizond,  Erzr&m,  Bagdad,  Tripoli,  Damas- 
cus. Manufactures  of  steel  and  ciotbs  are  car- 
ried on  prosperously  in  several  towns. 

Turkey  in  Africa  consists  of  the  tributary 
countries  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The 
universal  prevalence  of  Mohammedanism  in 
these  countries  tends  to  preserve  the  political 
union  with  Turkey,  the  stronghold  of  their 
faith. 

Population. — By  the  taole  annexed,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  European  Turkey  the  Moham- 
medans, although  the  dominant  race,  do  not 
constitute  a  third  part  of  the  population. 
They  hold  the  fortresses  and  important  towns, 
but  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  &c.,  form 
the  mass  of  the  population.  I'he  European 
Turks  preserve  their  original  character  of  a 
military  colony : 

EUROPRAK  TURKEY   (rUMELIA.) 

Thmce 1,800,000 

Bulgaria 4,000,000 

Moldavia 1,400.000 

Wallachia 2  600,030 

Bosnia  and  Herzegowina 1,400,000 

Ruraelia 2, 600, 000 

Servia 1,000,000 

Inlands  of  the  Archipelago 700,000 

16,600,000 

ASIATIO  TURKET   (aNADOLU.) 

AfllaMlnor 10,700,000 

Sjria^  Mesopotiunta  and  Kurdistan...  4,460,0U0 
Arabia  (Mecca,  Medina  Babesh) 900,000 

16,050,000 

AFRICAN  TURKET    (OARB.) 

Egrpt 2,000,000 

Tripoli,  Fezcaii,  Tunis 1,800,000 

3,800,000 

85  350.000 
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Dividing  the  population  into   races   and 
tribes,  the  result  is  as  follows : 


RACES  OR 
TRIBES. 

In  Europe. 

In  .Asia. 

In  Africa. 

Total 

Ottomana. . 

1.100,000 

10,700,000 

•  ■ 

11,800,000 

Slavonians. 

7.200,000 

•  • 

•  • 

7,200,000 

RutnaniaDj!    4,000,000 

•  • 

■  • 

4,000,000 

Arnaiits.. . 

1,600.000 

•  • 

■  • 

1,500,000 

Greeks  .... 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

•  ■ 

2.000,000 

Armenluns. 

400,000 

2,000,000 

•  • 

2,400,000 

JewH 

70,000 

100,000 

•  • 

170,000 

Tartan.... 

230,000 

•  • 

•  • 

230,000 

Arabs 

« 

•  • 

900,000 

8,800,000 

4,700,000 

SynaD«iand 
Cbaldeami 

.. 

236,000 

•  ■ 

235,000 

Druaeii .... 

•  ■ 

2ft,000 

•  ■ 

25,000 

Kun>4  .... 

•  • 

1,000,  W)0 

•  • 

1,000.000 

Turkomaas 

•  ■ 

90,000 

•  • 

90,000 

Totals... 

16,600,00e|  16,060,000 

S,800,000 

35,850,000 

Takin^^  the  population  according  to  religious 
creeds,  the  result  is  : 


CREEDS. 


Mahom'd'n 
Gre«kj<  and 
Arnicnianit 
Rom.  Cath. 
Jews 


Totals.. 


In  Europe. 


8,800,000 

11,370,000 

280,00C 
70,000 


15,500,000 


InAaia. 


12,950,000 

2,360,000 

640,000 
100,000 


16,C50,000 


In  Africa. 


,  3,800,000 


3,800,000 


Total. 


20,550,000 

13,730,000 

900.000 
170,000 


35,350,000 


There  are  now,  also,  more  than  2,000  in  the 
Protestant  community  lately  organized,  and  a 
great  number,  particularly  among  the  Arme- 
nians, who  have  embraced  Protestant  sunti- 
menta.  Protestantism  is  likely  to  have  a  rapid 
growth,  and  become  an  element  of  great  power 
in  the  future  of  Turkey. 

The  Ecclesiastico  Pditieal  Character  of  Vie 
Turkish  Govemmentt  and  its  bearing  upon  the 
condition  of  t/ie  different  Religious  Classes  of  its 
Subjects. — The  Turkish  Government  is,  in  spirit, 
a  tncoci^acy.  Its  legislation  is  derived  from 
four  sources ;  the  word  of  God,  f.  e.,  the  Ko- 
ran ;  the  Sunna,  word  of  the  prophet,  the  sen- 
tences of  the  four  grand  Imams,  the  fathers  of 
Isiamism  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, representative  of  the  prophet.  Moham- 
med aimed  at  being  the  founder  of  a  new  state, 
and  the  Koran  was  declared  to  be,  as  it  now  is, 
the  civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Mussulmans. 
The  Faithful  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  his  well-beloved  children.  Unbelievers  are 
•his  enemies.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  principle  ot 
intolerance,  the  Sultan  still  recognizes  the  Mu^ 
Buimans  as  his  more  immediate  and  privileged 
subjects.  lie  tolerates  and  grants  privileges 
to  certain  incorporated  bodies  of  unbelievers, 
and  recognizes  his  Christian  subjects  only  as 
members  of  some  one  of  the  existing  Christian 
communities,  in  which  every  individual  must 
be  enrolled.  Each  of  these  bodies,  excepting 
the  Protestants,  has  a  Patriarch  at  its  head, 
who  becomes  responsible  to  the  Sultan  for  the 


whole.  Every  trade,  moreover,  is  incorporated 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  who  grant 
licenses  to  tradesmen,  journeymen  and  apprea- 
tices,  and  are  responsible  to  the  bead  ot  their 
community.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Arme- 
nian mission,  this  power,  in  the  possesion  of  the 
patriarch,  enabled  him  to  inflict  intolerable  pe^ 
secntions  npon  the  missionary  converts.  They 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  community,  with- 
out rebelling  against  the  civil  law  of  the  coun> 
try.  They  were  finally  excommunicated,  were 
unable  to  obtain  licenses  to  trade,  had  their 
property  taken  from  them  with  no  means  of 
recovery,  and  were  only  preserved  from  starva- 
tion by  the  charity  of  foreign  residents  aod 
Mussulmans. 

On  the  15  th  of  November,  1847,  after  long- 
continued  exertions  on  the  part  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  carried  forward  by  Lord  Cow- 
ley, his  successor  to  the  British  Emba^y,  an 
imperial  decree  was  issued,  recognizing  native 
Protestants,  as  constituting  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent community  iu  lurkey. 

Reforms  in  the  Turkish  Body-pclitic — For 
more  than  three  centuries  Turkey  was  the  ter- 
ror of  her  European  neighbors.  Her  armies 
were  as  well  disciplined  and  equipped  as  those 
of  other  nations,  while  their  fanatic  devotioa 
to  their  religion,  inseparably  united  as  it  was, 
with  the  civil  power,  and  their  intense  hatred 
of  unbelievers,  rendered  them  almost  irresistible. 
So  long  as  the  zeal  and  valor  of  individual 
combatants  decided  the  day,  the  Turkish  ar- 
mies retained  supremacy.  But  while  civiliza- 
tion was  advancing  in  the  surrounding  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  martial  t^actics  were  studied 
and  practised,  there  was  no  advance,  but  rather 
a  retrogression,  in  Turkey.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centurv  the  Turkish 
power  was  at  its  zenith ;  from  that  time,  it  be- 
gan to  decline.  The  Janissaries  became  alaroi* 
ingly  powerful,  audacious  and  overbearing. 
While  there  was  no  progress  made  in  the  art 
of  war,  the  Ottoman  people  gradually  dageoe- 
rated,  and  lost  much  of  their  original  uative 
valor. 

Reform  was  commenced  in  1769,  by  Saltan 
Sclim.  Prejudice  and  ignorance,  on  the  part 
of  his  subjects,  were  obstacles  almost  insuper- 
able to  the  introduction  of  measures  wbioh 
would  tend  to  place  Turkey  on  a  level  with  her 
neighbors.  An  army  was  formed  by  Selira  oo 
the  European  plan,  and  various  governmeutal 
reforms  were  introduced.  These  netv  oiL'asurcs 
were  considered  as  sacrilegious  by  the  body  oi 
Mussulman  subjects,  and  a  revolt  of  the  Jaa- 
issaries  dcposod  Sclim  from  his  throne. 

Mahmoud,  successor  of  Selim,  was  disponed 
to  continue  the  reforms  commenced  by  that 
monarch,  but  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  in 
check  by  the  Janissaries.  At  length,  on  the 
14th  of  June,  1826,  they  were  carried  off  by  a 
general  massacre,  and  the  Sultan  was  frw*  to 
pursue  his  plans  of  reform.  Tije  red  cap  and 
trowsers  were  biibstituted  for  the  turbau  and 
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looie  robes.  Women  were  allowed  greater 
freedom  The  Christians  and  Franks  received 
new  privileges  and  protection.  The  army  was 
increased,  the  power  of  the  Pashas  limited,  fo- 
reign officers,  mechanics  and  engineers  employ- 
ed, and  the  navy  renovated  and  enlarged.  A 
medical  college  was  also  instituted,  and  qaaran- 
tine  laws  introduced.  These  reforms  were  not 
appreciated  nor  understood  hy  the  people. 
They  were  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Moham- 
medanism, encountered  the  stern  opposition  of 
the  priesthood,  and  were  carried  forward  with 
great  difficulty.  Their  first  efiect  was  to  weaken 
the  power  of  the  empire,  and  from  a  succession 
01  untoward  events,  it  seemed,  at  the  death 
of  Sultan  Mahmoudy  in  1839,  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  destruption.  His  son  Abdul  Medjid,  ascend- 
ing the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  17,  however 
persevered  in  the  same  line  of  policy  ;  and  on 
the  3d  November,  of  that  year,  the  celebrated 
Hatti  Scheriff  was  proclaimed  in  G&l  Hane, 
a  park  within  the  limits  of  the  Seraglio,  to  the 
assembled  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 

Presence  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers. 
n  this  extraordinary  document  the  new  sove- 
reign, unsolicited  by  his  people,  but  constrain- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  limited 
his  own  authority,  guaranteed  to  every  subject 
security  of  life  and  property,  ordained  an  equal 
and  fair  system  of  taxation,  ordered  a  regular 
method  of  drawing  the  conscription  for  the 
army  and  fixed  the  period  of  service ;  did  awa^ 
with  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  crimi- 
nals and  visiting  punishment  on  innocent  re- 
latives; promised  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  placed  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Pagans,  on  the  same  footing,  as  re- 
garded civil  rights  and  the  law.  Changes  so 
great  and  opposed  to  Mohammedan  feeling  and 
usage,  were,  of  course,  bat  imperfectly  execut- 
ed, and  the  tanzimftt  or  "new  regulations," 
can  be  made  a  reality  only  by  gradaul  steps  of 
enforcement.  The  government,  however,  has 
entered  upon  the  rignt  path,  and  under  the  in- 
fluences from  abroad  wnich  must  control  it,  is 
moving  onward  in  it  The  action  taken  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants,  the  guarantees  given 
recently  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  fir- 
mans addressed  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
communities,  are  events  of  the  happiest  signi- 
ficance in  reference  to  the  cause  of  civilization, 
of  religious  freedom,  and  of  true  Christianity  in 
Turkey. 

TUTUILA :  One  of  the  Ssmoan  Islands  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
two  stations. 

TUMBOO :  A  village  beautifully  situated 
near  tho  sea,  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa, 
about  11  miles  from  Kent  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

UAW A :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  New-Zealand,  36  miles  north  of 
Turanga. 

UITENHAGB :  A  town  and  district  in 
South  Africa,  oconpied  by  the  London  Mis- 
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sionaiy  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel.  The  district  is  pas- 
toral and  agricultural,  lying  chiefly  between 
the  Chantoos  and  Bushman's  rivers.  In  tho 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  it  is  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, and  has  been  known  to  yield  from  80  to 
90  returns  of  wheat  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  each  house  having  behind  it  an  allotment 
of  garden  ground ;  and  the  water  from  a  spring 
in  the  vicinity  has  been  laid  along  the  princi- 
pal street,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  for 
all.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  successfully  cul- 
tivated,  and  sold  in  market  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
The  interior  trade  is  carried  on  through  Gra- 
ham's Town. 

ULAH  :  A  Karen  town  in  the  district  of 
Mergui,  in  Burmah,  on  the  Tenasserim  river, 
an  out-station  of  the  Tavoy  mission*  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Union. 

ULEMOEGA :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Upolu,  ono 
of  the  Samoan  Group. 

UMLAZI  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Africa,  12  miles  south-west  of 
Umlazi  river,  containing  100,000  Zulus. 

UMPUKANI :  A  station  of  the  Glasgow 
African  Society,  among  the  Grequas,  Basutoa^ 
and  Mantatees,  South  Africa. 

UMSUNDUZr  :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa^ 
near  Port  Natal. 

UMTWALUMI:  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  among  the  Zulus,  near  Port  Nata]« 
in  South  Africa. 

UMVELO  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis. 
sionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  formerly 
called  Botman's  Kraal. 

UMVOTI :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Africa,  about  40  miles  north 
of  Port  Natal,  on  the  Umvoti  river.  It  is  a 
most  delightful  site  for  a  mission,  well- watered 
and  wooded,  with  good  arable  and  pasture 
grounds,  so  that  several  thousands  of  natives 
might  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mis- 
sionary's residence. 

UPOLU :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
seven  stations. 

USS  A  :  Danish  Akra,  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society. 

UTUMAORO :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Baiatea,  situated  on  an  open  bay. 

UVEA  :  One  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
most  remote  in  the  district  of  Habai,  occu- 
pied by  the  Wesleyans.  A  Bomish  bishops 
two  priests,  and  an  old  friar  have  taken  up 
their  residence  here,  and  done  much  mischief 
by  kindling  up  a  religious  war  and  setting  the 
people  to  destroy  one  another. 

UNITED  STATES :  L  Extent  of  Terri- 
tory.—In  181 9,  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  included  not  less  than  2,300,000 
square  miles.  Since  then,  at  different  times* 
another  million  has  been  acquired  by  variooi 
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treaties.  The  present  area  of  oar ''real  estate" 
is  aboat  3,300,000  square  miles,  and  there  is 
the  prospect  of  further  annexations.  Within 
a  single  generation,  the  star-spanffled  fla^  has 
iDoyed  southward,  from  the  '^stilf  St  Mary's 
river/'  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  to  the  Sunken 
Florid ian  kejs ;  and  westward  to  the  Bio  Bra- 
vo, on  the  farthest  Texian  border ;  and  beyond 
that,  southward  and  westward  still,  to  the  Bio 
Gila  and  the  Californian  gold  coast.  The 
bannered  eagle,  which,  till  of  late,  fluttered 
only  on  the  Atlantic  breezes,  has  sped  her 
flight  across  the  '*  Father  of  Waters,"  and  over 
the  rugged  sierras  or  saws  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, and  now  hovers  in  proud  supremacy  on 
the  gales  of  the  Pacific,  and  **  the  stretching 
out  of  his  wings  filleth  the  breadth  of  the  land." 
Neither  the  empire  of  Bome  nor  even  that  of 
Alexander  spread  so  far.  The  sun  is  more 
than  twro  hours  and  a  half  in  rising  to  the  view 
of  all  our  people,  and  bringing  morning  to  the 
whole  land.  Before  the  denizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  eaten  their  breakfast,  their  fellow- 
dtizeus  of  Eastport  are  beginning  to  think  of 
their  dinners.  From  north  to  south,  "  as  the 
wild  goose  flies,"  in  passing  from  his  summer 
retreats  among  the  Canadian  lakes,  to  his  win- 
ter quarters  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  poor 
bird  must  wing  an  aerial  journey  of  1500  miles 
ere  he  is  safe  from  the  guns  of  our  sportsmen. 
An  indented  coast-line,  meandering  through 
more  than  30,000  miles,  affords  numerous  har- 
bors for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  these 
still  further  favored  by  even  a  greater  number 
of  miles  of  inland  communication  by  those 
natural  canals,  our  noble  navigable  rivers. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  within 
easy  reach  of  water  conveyance. 

It  was  said  by  the  cynical  Bandolph,  that 
Washington  is  ''a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances;" and,  in  this  respect,  our  national 
capital  is  a  fit  type  of  the  great  country  whose 
political  interests  centre  there.  The  mind, 
which  can  traverse  any  space  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  is  bewildered  in  wandering 
over  this  vast  domain.  And  as  for  the  body, 
there  bo  few  indeed,  even  in  our  huge  **  travel- 
ing community,"  with  its  restless  ramblings, 
who  have  so  much  as  set  foot  in  each  one  of 
our  States  and  organized  Territories.  Out  of 
our  country  there  could  be  carved  38  such 
kingdoms  as  Great  Britain,  and  16  such  em- 
pires as  France.  The  possession  of  land  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness,  wealth,  and  power. 

U.  Physical  Resources, — Of  these  we  can 
catch  but  a  hasty  glimpse.  With  a  country, 
of  which  portions  are  buried  for  half  the  year 
in  ice  and  snow,  while  other  portions  have 
never  seen  so  much  as  a  snow-flake ; — a  coun- 
try wh^:^  the  rivers — those  liquid  roads  of 
commerce,  roll  in  paths  of  a  thousand  miles, — 
a  country  affording  every  variety  of  climate, 
yielding  in  teeming  exuberance  almost  every 
Hscful  vegetable  product,  and  whose  mines  of 


the  most  valuable  metak  we  beyond  exfans* 
tion, — a  country  stored  with  the  endless  treu- 
nres  of  the  forest  and  the  qiiany,--^!  eouotiy 
endowed  with  sach  resources,  and  &8t  filling 
up  with  a  people  who  know  how  to  find  aud 
use  them ; — ^with  such  a  oonntrv,  and  such  Te> 
sources,  it  is  impossible  we  ^oiud  not  heap  np 
riches,  and  rapidly  rise  to  that  eminence  of 
moral  and  political  power,  whinh  ampUtnde  of 
material  means  secures.  Take  a  few  items 
from  the  census  returns  of  1850.  The  an- 
nual crop  of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  Indiao- 
com,  reached  the  inconceivable  amount  of 
600,000,000  of  bushels ;  the  yield  of  wheat 
was  100,000,000  bushels;  that  of  cotton, 
1,000,000,000  of  pounds.  A  veiy  large  pro- 
portion of  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  kind; 
though  this  is  of  the  less  conaeanence,  as,  bj 
the  help  of  modem  science,  and  agricultiiral 
chemistry,  the  poorest  soils  can  be  made  po^ 
manently  fertile.  As  to  mineral  wealth,  we 
have  already  ascertained  218.000  square  miks 
of  coal- formation,  equal  to  twenty-seven  States 
like  Massachusetts.  Not  less  than  UOO 
cubic  miles  of  this  fudi  are  deposited  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  soil ;  and  one  of  these  cabie 
miles,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption, 
would  last  1,000  years ;  so  that  a  milh(m  of 
years  would  not  exhaust  the  stock.  Of  iron, 
so  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  the  most  precioos 
of  the  metals,  there  are  vast  deposits  every- 
where in  the  Missisuppi  valley,  along  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  coundy.  Some  of  them  are 
prodigious.  There  is  a  mountain  in  Missouri 
500  feet  in  height,  and  miles  in  circuit  almost 
wholly  composed  of  iron.  The  abundance  of 
it  is  even  greater  in  the  r^ion  of  Lake  Snpe- 
rior;  and  it  is  also  richly,  though  less  mo- 
fusely,  scattered  over  the  Atlantic  dope.  The 
lead  formations  in  the  great  central  valley  o& 
cnpy  3,000  square  miles,  annually  jiekiisg 
more  than  20,000  tons.  The  copper  deposits 
in  the  wide  regions  of  tiie  north-west  are  still 
more  extensive,  affording  thousancb  of  tons 
every  year,  though  the  exploration  is  bat  jost 
begun ;  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  are 
found  to  be  still  richer  in  this  metal.  To  say 
nothing  of  silver,  zinc,  and  other  metals  used  in 
the  economy  of  civilized  life,  gold  is  found  ail 
along  the  eastern  slope  firom  Texas  to  Camida, 
in  many  places  prontably  mined ;  while,  on 
our  Pacific  slope,  it  is  so  lavishly  difliised,  that 
there  is  enough  to  reward  the  industry,  and 
excite  the  greed,  of  generations  to  come. 

III.  Commeru. — The  internal  traffic  is  bo- 
vond  all  computation.  Its  statistics  are  too 
huge  to  be  meddled  with.  The  active  transfer 
of  property  to  and  from  fdl  portions  of  the 
land,  and  the  exchange  of  values  in  crude  and 
manufactured  articles,  employ  and  reward  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  mdustry  and  capital 
To  say  nothing  of  the  traction  on  commoo 
roads,  illimitable  for  extent  and  ramification, 
and  of  the  freightage  on  our  immense  system 
of  railways  and  canalSi  the  tonnage  of  tht 
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steamboatg  occnpiod  with  oar  inlaad  trade  u 
more  than  400,000  tons. 

Oar  foreign  trade  is  also  conducted  upon 
an  enormous  scale,  employing  above  4,000,000 
of  shipping  in  the  transportation  of  above 
400,000,000  in  value  of  imports  and  exports. 
Our  sails  are  courtinff  every  oreeze  that  blows, 
and  seeking  every  snore.  Our  sinuous  coast 
affords  abundance  of  bays  and  harbors  for 
these  floating  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  sea. 
The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wafting  to  us  the 
commodities  of  the  world.  Our  merchant- 
princes  and  maritime  adventurers  are  con- 
tinually extending  the  range  and  magnitude 
of  their  enterprizss. 

lY.  Population. — Since  the  revolution,  when 
it  was  but  little  more  than  3,000,000,  it  has 
swelled,  at  the  last  census,  in  1850,  to  more 
than  23,000,000.  At  each  decennial  census, 
since  1790,  it  has  been  found  that  the  increase 
has  been  at  a  rate  so  surprisingly  uniform,  that 
we  can  safely  estimate  its  increase  for  future 
periods.  By  the  year  1675,  it  will  be  close 
upon  50,000,000,  and  will  far  exceed  100,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  uien,  it  will  not  be  a  densely  peopled 
country,  being  capable  of  sustaimng  a  far 
greater  population  than  that.  We  have  now, 
on  the  average,  but  seven  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory.  In  Great  Britain, 
there  are  223  to  the  sauare  mile.  If  this  coun- 
try becomes  only  one  naif  as  populous,  we  shall 
have  350,000,000.  As  yet,  but  one-fourteenth 
part  of  our  land  is  occupied  at  all.  But  the 
immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world  brings 
half  a  million  every  year  to  fill  the  vacant 
space  ;  while,  in  the  same  time,  even  a  larger 
number  is  born  upon  the  soil.    Thus,  our  wide- 

Spread  tcnrritory  is  rapidly  rescued  from  the 
ominion  of  savage  nature,  and  is  replenished 
with  a  population  intelligent  and  active,  brave 
and  free,  full  of  the  republican  spirit,  glowing 
with  patriotic  fire,  and  waxing  bold  as  to  their 
country's  ffiorious  destiny,  and  the  part  she  is 
yet  to  act  in  propagating  among  the  nations  a 
nobler  system  of  political  and  social  life. 

V.  Public  Works. — The  old  historic  empires 
fell  to  pieces,  like  uncemented  masses  of  ma- 
fjomjf  by  their  weight.  Their  magnificent 
capitals,  the  seat  of  power  and  the  heart  of 
government,  could  not,  with  their  mightiest 
throbbings,  send  out  and  draw  back  a  quick 
and  healtnful  circulation  through  their  remoter 
members.  But  this  fatal  dlfficully  is  quite 
remedied  for  us,  by  those  modern  means  of 
inter-communication,  whereby  the  pulsing  life- 
blood  of  our  grand  confederation  is  earned  in 
full  vigor  to  the  most  distant  bounds  of  our 
sovereignty.  Cheap  postage  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant ripple  along  tne  innumerable  mail-routes, 
whose  branching  veins  run,  like  a  vascular  net- 
work, over  the  whole  body  politic.  The  aggre- 
gate of  mail-service  under  contract  for  the  pre- 
sent year  is  more  than  200,000  miles.  24,000 
miles  of  tel^raph-wires,  like  a  vital  nervous 


system,  with  its  numerous  ganglionic  centres, 
carry  instant  sensibility  to  every  chief  limb 
and  member ;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  touched  at  once  by  the  same  sympathies, 
and  excited  by  the  same  volitions.  15,000 
miles  of  completed  railroad,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  course  of  construction,  like  iron  sinews 
of  vast  strength  and  wondrous  flexibility,  are 
linking  joint  with  joint ;  and,  compacting  the 
whole  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  are 
giving  to  the  hu^e  body  corporate  a  ready 
command  over  all  its  movements  and  resources. 
On  land  and  water,  the  steam-power,  with  hot 
breath,  inflates  the  lungs  with  vital  energy, 
and  breathes  through  all  the  nation  an  ani- 
mating principle,  which  puts  vigor  into  every 
muscle,  and  sharpens  every  sense.  For  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  inter- 
course and  business  interests,  and  political 
efiiciency  and  military  operation,  this  country, 
notwithstanding  its  recent  prodigious  annexa- 
tions of  territoiy,  is  not  one-tenth  as  large  as 
it  was  thirty  vears  ago.  Quick  as  her  growth 
has  been,  still  more  rapid  is  the  diflUsion  of 
her  working  power,  ana  tJie  concentration  of 
hergovcming  capacity. 

VI.  Geographical  Position,  —  The  oceans 
which  for  ages  separated  this  continent,  and 
hid  its  existence  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  now  become  broad  and  easy  highways  of 
intercourse  with  all  nations.  Nearly  every 
pagan,  papal,  and  Mohammedan  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  may  be  reached  by  lines  of 
communication  almost  direct,  drawn  from  our 
eastern,  western,  or  southern  ports.  Along 
these  lines  of  marine  travel  immigration  is 
pouring  in  its  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousands, 
while  our  people  are  passing  out  by  the  same 
lines,  scattering  themselves  everywhere  in  pros- 
ecuting all  the  great  material,  intellectual,  and 
religious  interests  of  life.  Our  country  pre- 
sents one  front  to  the  civilization  of  Lurope 
and  the  degradation  of  Africa,  and  another 
front  to  the  barbaric  wealth  of  Asia  and  the 
luxuriant  isles  of  the  southern  peas,  and  oflers 
to  mediate  among  them  all.  On  her  north 
flank,  she  lifts  a  mighty  arm  of  warning  and 
menace  against  the  aggressive  despotism  of 
Russia ;  and  on  her  southern  side,  she  is  be- 
ginning to  stretch  out  a  hand  of  help  towards 
the  distracted  governments  and  the  sweeping 
solitudes  of  the  other  American  continent. 
The  four  corners  of  the  heavens  seem  to  be 
bending  towards  her,  to  lift  her  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  moral  and  political  influence  over  all 
the  globe.  Her  very  location  on  the  map  of 
the  world  seems  to  mark  her  out  as  **  the 
glory  of  all  lands,"  ''  an  eternal  excellency,  a 
joy  of  many  generations." 

VII.  Peculiar  character  of  the  veopU.—' 
Prominent  and  ofifensive  as  its  faults  may 
sometimes  be,  we  find  in  the  very  genina 
of  the  people  strong  elements  of  national 
power  and  influence  in  the  world.  It  v 
said,  that  the  most  fertile  soils  are  made  by 
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the  oommixtnre  of  earths  obtained  by  the 
crumbliDg  of  different  kirids  of  rock.  And 
the  different  races  of  men  sending  hither  their 
most  resolute  and  ventarous  spirits,  have  blend- 
ed the  more  active  traits  of  their  several  nsr 
tiooalities  in  a  new  and  higiil^  enemtic  and 
practical  type  of  the  human  kind.  When  the 
beloved  Lafayette  made  his  triumphal  pro- 
gress through  this  country  in  1825,  he  was 
asked  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  what 
nation  of  the  old  world  we  most  resembled  ? 
The  bystanders  expected,  that  in  one  of  his 
neatly  turned  compliments  he  would  liken  us 
to  bis  own  "  beautiful  France ;"  bpt  the  smil- 
ing veteran  replied  :  "  Sir,  the  American  is  an 
Englishman  reinforced  I"  To  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon  stock,  with  the  old  British  har- 
dihood and  steadiness  stimulated  by  freer  scope 
for  activity,  there  is  an  in-wrought  re-inforce- 
ment  of  the  more  mobile  and  versatile  spirits 
of  other  European  races.  Puritan,  Covenant- 
er, Huguenot,  Hollander,  and  many  more,  have 
mixed  their  firmness,  their  vivacity,  their  piety 
and  other  active  ingredients  in  our  national 
composition.  Our  people  have  a  wondrous 
talent  for  self-government  and  social  organiza- 
tion anywhere,  and  at  the  shortest  notice.  So 
completely  is  the  government  the  offspring  of 
the  public  sentiment  and  will,  that  if  the  matr 
ter  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote  to-morrow,  not 
a  thousand  ballots  among  millions  would  be 
cast  in  favor  of  any  essential  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  Such  a  government  has 
DO  need  of  any  standing  army  to  maintain  it 
at  home,  and  we  have  never  had  one  for  that 
purpose.  "Where,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
there  a  form  of  government  so  firmly  and 
safely  established  as  ours  ?  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  peaceful  party  revolutions,  which,  even 
after  the  most  violent  political  agitations,  are 
80  calmy  acquiesced  in,  at  our  great  periodic 
elections.  The  power  of  the  nation  is  trans- 
ferred to  new  hands  at  the  bidding  of  a  mar 
jority  of  one  vote,  as  quietly  as  at  that  of  a 
million.  In  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  magistracy  is 
acquiesced  in  by  the  native  population,  with- 
out a  thought  of  resistance,  and  without  a 
show  of  force.  All  the  mobs  and  popular  tu- 
mults which  have  occurred  in  the  Atlantic 
States  for  the  last  half  century,  if  taken  to- 
gether, would  not  equal  for  violence  the  famous 
**  no-popery  mob,"  headed  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  at  London,  in  1780. 

Our  nation  has  proved  itself  able  thus  far, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  absorb  and  assimi- 
late a  vast  amount  of  foreign  immigration.  It 
abounds  in  inventive  talent,  in  the  faailty  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  in  practical  effi- 
ciency, and  in  tireless  industry.  As  such  a 
people  advance  in  wealth  and  industry,  it 
must  roll  an  enormous  weight  into  the  **  ba- 
lance of  power,"  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  popular  voice  uttered  from  this 
eontinent,  will,  ere  long,  sj^k  in  tones  of  de- 


cision in  the  aibitrament  of  the  great  politick 
questions  which  agitate  the  world.  May  it 
be  a  voice  of  truth  and  love,  as  well  as  power  1 

VHL  EdtuatioTL'—Tbt  statistics  of  thia 
subject  are  so  great  as  to  crowd  tfaemselTes 
out  of  the  narrow  space  that  could  be  afforded 
here.  We  have  160  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  all  but  14  of  them  Protestant ;  and 
with  very  few  excentions,  and  these  not  infi- 
del, under  decidedly  evangelical  auspices. 
They  have  20,000  students  under  more  thao 
1,000  nrofessors.  In  at  least  12  of  the  States, 
the  public  school  system,  which  offers  gratui- 
tous instruction  to  every  child,  is  establidied 
by  law.  In  many  of  these  States  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  find  an  adult  native  of  either  sex 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  system  of 
free  schools  is  constantly  rising  in  efficiency,  in 
importance,  and  in  public  estimation.  It  is 
spreading  into  the  States  contiguous ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be,  in  course  of  time,  but  it  will 
be  adonted  in  all  In  the  new  States  of  the 
West  there  are  reservations  of  the  public  lands 
set  apart  for  this  object,  which  will  form  a 
most  munificent  endowment.  In  the  Snnday- 
schools  sustained  by  different  branches  of  the 
church,  3,000,000  of  children  and  youth  are 
taught  *•  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact,  that  this 
immense  array  of  means  for  the  right  training 
of  **  young  America "  is  almost  wholly  ad- 
ministered by  men  of  high  moral  feeling,  and 
generally  of  strong  religious  principle.  But 
even  this  mighty  enginery  for  mental  discipline 
will  not  suffice  for  the  safety  of  our  country, 
unless  true  religion  shall  keep  pace  with  its 
progress,  and  guide  it  to  right  results. 

IX.  Religion. — The  grand  idea  of  full  rdi- 
gious  liberty  is  to  leave  religion  entirely  to  it- 
self, except  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  it  from  violence.  This  idea  was  early 
introduced,  and  in  time  won  complete  ascendai^ 
cy.  It  has  now  few  enemies,  unless  it  may  be 
among  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  adherents 
to  the  Romish  hierarchy.  We  have  now  ra- 
ther more  than  12  Protestants  to  e\'ery  Papist, 
and  this  majority  is  ever  increasing.  The 
spirit  of  Popery  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  and  of  their  history  and  institu- 
tions, that  Romanism  would  rapidly  dry  up 
but  for  the  streams  of  immigration  running 
over  from  so-called  Catholic  Enrope.  Their 
best-informed  ecclesiastics  represent  that  ooe> 
half  of  all  the  children  born  in  this  country, 
full  off  from  their  communion.  So,  too,  infi- 
delity, which  has  never  been  very  prevalent  in 
this  country,  has  been  on  the  wane  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  among  the  in- 
born |)opulation ;  and  like  Popery,  depends 
mostly  for  its  continuance  on  foreign  impor- 
tation. 

The  supporting  of  religion  on  the  voluntary 
system  has  worked  well.  Never,  since  the 
primitive  age  of  the  martyrs,  has  there  been 
an  experiment  so  successfol  and  instrttcUvei 
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Xothinff  irias  the  8treDg:{h  of  this  system  more 
tfaoroafffaly  thsD  the  building  of  churches  to 
meet  we  growing  wants  of  the  people.    And 
yet  the  carefnl  estimates  of  Dr.  Baird  show 
that  more  than  3,000,000  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  alone  in  each  year. 
The  last  census  proves  that  there  were  then 
over  36,000  church  edifices  by  actual  enumer- 
ation ;  and  also  that  in  these  there  were  al- 
most 14,000,000  of  sittings,  sufficient^  if  these 
buildings  were  located  as  the  population  is,  to 
accommodate  nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  which  is 
quite  as  much  as  could  be  in  attendance  at  one 
time.    The  amount  thus  voluntarily  invested 
in  church-property  was  over  $86,000,000  in 
1850 ;  and,  by  this  time,  can  be  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  $100,000,000.    Bv  careful  estimates, 
it  is  found  that  during  the  last  year  above  nine 
millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  churches,  such  as  the  sus- 
tentation   of  ministers,  &c ;   three   millions 
more  in  the  erection  of  new  houses  of  worship ; 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  various 
missionary  and  benevolent  operations  of  all 
denominations ;  making  in  all  a  self-imposed 
tax  of  not  far  from  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  spread 
of  its  institutions.    So  much  for  leaving  the 
Gospel  to  its  own  vital  resources,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  Him,  who  gave  it  to  make  men 
liberal  and  free  like  Himself.    These  expendi- 
tures have  not  been  in  vain.    God  has  made 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  of  great  efiect  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Tet,  the  sum  so  expended  the  last  year,  great 
•8  it  seems  in  the  aggrc^te,  is  not  burthen- 
some  by  any  means.    It  is  but  one  dollar  upon 
every  four  hundred  of  the  valuation  of  im- 
proved lands,  or  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
It  is  but  one  dollar  upon  every  sixty  of  the 
valuation  of  only  the  agricuUurai  products  of 
the  country  for  uie  same  year. 
In  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  century,  the 

Eopnlation  of  the  United  States  increased  a 
ttle  less  than  fourfold  and  a  half.  During  the 
flame  time,  as  appears  by  their  several  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  members  in  the  various 
churches  called  Evangelical,  has  increased 
nearly  tenfold.  That  is  to  say,  the  church 
membership  has  increased  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  population.  If  these  rates  of  in- 
crease shall  continue  the  same  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  whole  adult  population  of  the 
United  States  must  be  included  in  these 
churches  before  the  centurv  is  ended.  Where 
is  there  in  the  world  another  field  which  can 
show  such  wonderful  religious  prosperity?  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing ;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes  r 

X.  Pauperwn  and  Crime. — ^In  the  year  end- 
ing June  1st,  1850,  the  whole  number  who  re* 
oeived  aid  as  paupers  in  the  United  States  was 
135,000.  These  were  less  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  free  population  ;  and  of  these  above 
ii8,000,  or  m(  re  tlian  half,  were  foreigners. 


The  native^  paupers  were  not  two-fifths  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  population.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  here ;  and  that  this  ought  to  take 
awa^  from  the  inducement  to  commit  crimes 
against  property.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  during  the  vear  above- 
mentioned,  was  about  27,000.  This  is  a  sad 
array ;  and  such  a  host  of  culprits  may  seem, 
to  indicate  a  low  standard  of  morality.  But, 
happily  for  the  reputation  of  our  country,  it  is, 
found  that  14,000  of  these  malefactors  are 
foreign-bom ;  so  that  there  are  eight  times  as 
many  criminals  from  oar  foreign,  as  from  ocr 
native,  population,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  each.  Very  many  of  the  native  criminabi 
are  the  children  of  foreis^n-born  parents,  and 
ought  to  be  classed  with  those  who  trained 
them.  Our  stock,  both  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, would  be  admirably  small,  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  supplies  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 

Most  of  the  European  immigrants,  (seven- 
eighths  of  them.)  settle  in  the  free  States ;  and 
hence  the  larger  proportion  of  poverty  and 
crime  to  be  found  in  those  States.  The  im- 
migrants are  also  prone  to  locate  themselves 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  free  North  and  West, 
whose  alms-houses  and  jails  are  almost  wholly 
filled  by  the  imbecilitv  and  demoralization  of 
the  lower  orders  of  European  society.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  New  Jersey,  it 
was  found,  last  year,  that  all  the  inmates  of  the 
poor-house  were  Irish ;  and  of  a  larger  num- 
ber who  received  out-door  relief,  all  were 
foreigners  but  ttoo.  Of  4,000  charged  with 
minor  ofiences  before  the  city  police,  only  80 
were  native  Americans. 

The  prospects  of  our  large  cities  would  be 
gloomy  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  moral  ener- 
gy of  the  resident  natives,  and  their  prompt- 
ness to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  There 
is  also  at  work  among  them  a  vast  amount  of 
organized  benevolent  efibrt,  working  with 
silent  and  unrecognized  power,  but  with  the  > 
noblest  results,  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reclaiming 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Numerous  voluntary  associations  for  these 
purposes,  besides  the  various  churches,  are  en- 
gaged in  these  objects  with  remarkable  wis- 
dom and  zeal ;  and  the  ramifications  of  their 
influence  reach  all  parts  of  the  mass  of  suffer- 
ing, ignorance,  and  vice. 

The  temperance  reform^  which  began  here 
some  26  or  30  years  ago,  has  wrought  its  won- 
ders ;  and,  ere  this,  would  have  won  what 
mi^ht  be  called  a  complete  victory,  but  for  the 
resistance  it  meets  from  the  Irish  and  Germans 
among  us.  Already  several  of  the  States 
have  adopted  and  rigorously  enforced  a  system 
of  prohibitory  legislation,  aiming  at  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  Other  States  are  op 
the  point  of  adopting  the  same  protective 
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policy  against  this  prolific  scarce  of  penury 
and  crime. 

^mong  the  means  by  which  it  has  pleased 
God  mainly  to  sustain  the  spiritual  hfe  and 
mor^l  health  of  this  great  and  growing  nation, 
the  highest  place  roust  be  assigned  to  what 
are  cafied  "  revivals  of  religion"  The  numer- 
ical statistics  of  these  can  only  be  tabled  by 
recording  angels,  and  fully  published  at  the 
judgment  da^.  But  the  men  among  us  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  power,  extent,  and 
fruits,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
salTation  of  America. — Rkv.  A.  W.  McClurb. 

UNITED  BRETHREN'S  MISSIONS: 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
they  were  baptized  with  the  missionary  spirit 
CoQDt  Zinzendorf,  having  resigned  his  civil 
dignities  and  become  a  mmistcr  of  the  Breth- 
ren's Church,  devoted  himself,  with  his  whole 
estate,  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  in  con- 
nection with  that  church.  Having  been, 
through  false  accusations,  banished  from  Sax- 
ony, on  receiving  the  elector's  order  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  he  msSe  the  following  characteristic 
remark,  which  contains  the  germe  of  the  future 
missionary  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  : 
**  Now  we  must  collect  a  Congregation  of  Pil- 
grims, and  train  laborers  to  oo  forth  into  all 

THE  WORLD,  AND  PREACH  ChRIST  AND  HIS  SAL- 
VATION." "  Viewing  the  Brethren's  Church  as 
a  society  revived  by  the  Lord,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  diffusing  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  Zinzendorf  considerea  himself  solemnly 
pledged  to  see  to  it,  that  this,  its  destination, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  faithfully  executed.  When  banished 
n'om  Saxony,  he  saw  no  other  way  for  obtain- 
ing the  proposed  end,  than  by  having,  besides 
his  own  family,  those  persons  constantly  about 
him  who  were  under  preparation  for  service  in 
the  church.  These  were  occasionally  joined 
by  missionaries  who  had  returned  from  pagan 
countries,  and  bv  Brethren,  who  had  come 
back  from  their  aeputations  to  different  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  who  mostly  remained 
with  the  Count,  till  they  resumed  their  former 
employment,  or  received  new  appointments. 
These  persons  constituted  the  Congregation  of 
Pilgrims,  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  never 
stationary ;  for,  whenever  tne  Count  changed 
his  place  of  residence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  followed  him.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  design  of  their  Institution ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  da^  and  even  weeks  were 
sometimes  occupied  m  conferences,  for  deliber- 
ating on  subjects  bearing  on  the  enlargement 
oT  Christ's  kingdom." 

When  the  refugees  on  Count  Zinzendorf 's 
estates,  scarcely  amounting  to  600  persons — 
where  they  had  themselves  just  found  rest  from 
suffering,  and  were  beginning  to  build  a  cburch 
and  habitations,  where  there  had  previously 
been  a  wilderness, — ^the  missionary  spirit  was 
Bent  down  upon  them  with  such  constraining 
influence,  tj  at  within  the  short  period  of  ten 


years,  they  had  sent  mMonaria  to  Si  Tbo> 
inas  and  St  Croix  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
Greenland,  to  the  Indians  in  North  and  Sooth 
America,  to  Lapland,  to  Tartary,  to  Algiers, 
to  Western  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  Ceylon ;  as  they  did  subsequently  to 
others  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  Persia,  to 
Egypt,  to  Labrador,  and  to  India.  In  seveni 
of  these  countries,  their  attempts  to  Cbrstiaa- 
ize  and  civilize  have  proved  unsncccsdbl  lo 
some  instances  the  missionaries  sent  out  never 
reached  the  places  of  their  destination ;  sod 
in  others,  the  political  state  of  the  country,  to 
which  they  went,  rendered  their  immediate  re- 
turn an  imperious  duty ;  and  in  several  caae^ 
they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  beoeT* 
olent  designs,  after  years  of  patieut  perseve- 
rance and  heroic  fortitn«2e,  spent  in  froitlesB 
endeavors  to  impress  the  wretched  natives  with 
the  importance  of  the  Gospel.  Going  forth  as 
hardy  pioneers,  who  penetrate  the  thickest 
forest,  unrestrained  b^  dangers  and  privations, 
their  earlier  missionaries  submitted  to  the  most 
painful  sacrifices  in  order  to  communicate  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

The  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  for- 
eign countries  had  their  origin  in  a  Providen- 
tial circumstance,  which  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Brethren  to  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Count  Zinzendorf  being  in 
Copenhagen  in  1731,  some  of  his  domestics  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  black  man  named  An- 
thony, who  told  them  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
slaves  on  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  and  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  Count  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  statements  of  Anthony,  and  on  his  retom 
to  Hermhut  mentioned  them  to  his  congrega- 
tion. The  zeal  of  the  Brethren  was  awasened 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  they  de- 
termined, at  whatever  cost,  to  send  a  miason  to 
the  slaves,  in  whose  condition  they  had  becone 
so  deeply  interested ;  and  in  the  following  year 
two  brethren  sailed  for  the  Danidi  yands. 
And  such  was  their  devotion  to  the  work  that, 
having  heard  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  access  to  the  slaves,  they  went  with  the 
determination  of  submitting  to  be  thesiselTeB 
enslaved,  that  they  might  have  the  opportnnity 
of  teaching  the  poor  captive  Africans  the  way 
of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan.  Although  this  sacrifice  was  not  re- 
quired of  them,  they  still  maintained  them- 
selves by  manuaJ  labor,  under  a  tropical  son, 
employing  every  opportunity  for  conversing 
with  the  heathen.  A  similar  zeal  characterized 
the  first  misnonaries  to  Greenland,  in  1733^ 
While  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Pless,  who  was 
much  interested  for  them,  asked  them  how 
they  intended  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  Green- 
land? Unacquamted  with  the  sitoation  and 
climate  of  the  country,  the  missionaries  replied, 
<*  By  the  labor  of  our  han^  and  God's  olesi- 
ing ;"  adding,  that  they  would  build  a  h(ms^ 
and  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  not  wishing  to 
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be  biinlcnsome  to  any  one.  Beina:  told,  tbcre 
wu  DO  wood  fit  for  bailding  in  that  desolate 
recioD,  tbcy  said  :  "  In  that  caee  we  irill  <?' 
hole  ID  the  earth,  and  lodge  there,"  So 
cesalul  has  ihi^  mission  been,  that  nearlj  the 
whole  or  the  GreenlaDd  popolation  in  th 
neighborhood  of  the  BCttlemeuls  has  been  coi: 
verted  to  CbTutivoitj. 

The  following  short  notice  of  tbc  Doctrin 
and  ConstilutioQ  of  tha  MoniTian  Brethren' 
Church,  as  far  aa  the;  afihct  the  missions,  may 
not  be  misplaced  here.  It  is  the  constant  aim 
of  Iheir  missionaries  to  make  known  "  Christ 
aod  llira  crucified."  Their  motto  is ;  "To 
humble  the  sinner,  to  eialt  the  Saviour,  and  t 
promote  holitipss." 

The  internal  regalations  are  the  same  ii 
ever;  mission.  SucD  heathen  as  from  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  or  the  orirato  conversations 
of  the  missioDaries,  are  led  to  serious  reQec- 
tjoiw,  and  desire  their  names  to  be  pat  down. 
for  further  iustmction,^  are  called  new  people, 
and  reckoned  to  the  class  of  catechumens.  If 
the;  remain  steadfast  in  their  resolutions  to 
forsake  heathenism,  and  desire  baptism,  the; 
are  considered  as  candidates  for  that  ordinance ; 
and  after  previoos  Instrnction,  are  baptized. 
If  their  conduct  proves  consistent  with  their 
professions,  they  at  length  become  candidates 
fur  the  communion,  and  finoll;  commuoicants. 
When  the  niunber  of  converta  is  very  large, 
assistants  ore  choseo,  who  have  particular  dis- 
tricla  assigned  them,  in  which  they  visit  the 
people,  attend  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  in6rm, 
oca  ore  oeca^onally  emploj^  to  hold  meet- 
ings, and  to  preach  at  the  outposts. 

The  external  regalations  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent missions.  Among  IVee  heathen,  as  in  Ureen- 
laud.  North  America,  South  Africa,  Ac,  most 
of  the  converts  live  together  in  regular  settle- 
ments, and  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of  vari- 
ous regalalious  for  promoting  their  progress  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  in  civilization,  which 
regulations  are  impracticable  '-  -"■—■ — 
amoDg  slaves. 

Church  discipline  is  exercised  without 
Bpect  of  persons ;  and  consists  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  oQence,  either  in  exclusion 
from  the  meetings  of  the  baptized,  or  in  sus- 
peiision  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  tolal 
separation  from  the  church. 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  missions 
is  veet^  in  the  synods  of  the  church.  But,  as 
these  are  convened  onl;  occasionall;,  the  el- 
ders' conference  has  the  oversight  of  the  mis- 
eiou.  The  missionar;  service  is  in  the  strictest 
sense,  voluntary.  Any  person  drairous  of  en- 
E-agin;^  in  it,  makes  known  his  wishes  to  the 
dii-uctors ;  and  if,  after  being  informed  of  the 
diffii^ulties  and  dangers  attending  the  life  of  a 
missiou^iry,  his  resolution  rcmiuns  fixed,  be  is 
cousidei-ed  a  candidate  for  the  service.  Shuald 
he  eventually  feel  any  reluctance,  be  is  at  full 
liberty  either  to  accept  or  decline  an;  proposal 
oi'  eail,  which  ma;  be  oflercd  him. 


The  Brethren's  Church  hai  no  permanent 
fund  for  the  miasioDS.  Tlie;  are  maintained 
b;  voluntary  contribntiona  collected  mosti;  at 
stated  times  in  their  congregations ;  and  also 
by  the  man;  female,  youug  men's,  and  juvenile 
missionary  societies  in  the  church.  Not  abl<^ 
however,  to  raise  one  half  of  the  sam  annually 
required,  friends,  and  societies  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  have  hitherto  been  most 
liberal  in  their  donations. 

The  Moravians  now  have  17  settlements  and 
congregations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wiUi 
46  home  mission  stations.  The  aggregate 
number  of  persons  in  these  congre.i^tions  !s 
5,900.  The;  have  institutions  of  learning  in 
Nisky,  Gnodenbcrg,  (jnadcnfrcy,  Neusolz,  Nco- 
wied,  Koenigsfeld,  and  Zeyst.  There  is  also  k 
high-school  at  Nisky,  and  a  college  for  traliv 
iiig  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Gnadenfeld, 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Uiey  have  3i 
settlements  and  congregations,  with  six  homo 
minion  stations  in  Ireland,  and  a  membership 
of  5.000.  Tliey  have  institutions  for  the  ediv- 
cation  o!  jouth  at  Fuloeck,  Qomcsal,  Mirfield, 
Qckbrook,  Bedford,  Tytherton  and  Gracchill. 
In  the  United  States,  thev have  28  settlcmenlj 
and  congregations,  with  home  missionary  ata> 
tious  iu  Fliiladelphia,  Green  Bay.  Sturgeon 
Bar,  among  the  Norwegians,  New  York,  Olney, 
and  Richland.  Their  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  United  States  arc  at  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem, Litiz,  and  Salem. 

I'hey  now  have  missions  in  Greenland,  Liv 
brador,  Danish  West  India  Isluiids,  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  St.  Kltts,  Barbadoea,  Tobago,  Stirt 
nam.  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  North 
American  Indians. 

Missions  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Bra- 
thrcQ,  at  various  periods,  and  abandoned  as 
unsuccessful,  in  Lapland,  in  Siberia,  among 
the  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  among  the  gypsies ;  in 
Guinea,  in  Egypt,  in  'TranqQebar,  in  Ucyloo, 
in  Persia,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America. 

The  following  table  eihibita  the  present 
state  of  their  missions : 
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The  whole  number  of  miauonanea  employed 
by  the  Uaitcd  Brethren,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  operations,  is  1947, — 1150  males 
and  797  females.  643  of  these  have  died  in 
the  mission  service  :  9  of  whom  have  deceased 
on  joame^  made  during  service,  11  on  the 
journey  out,  and  2  on  the  way  home ;  22  met 
with  an  untiroelv  end,  mostly  by  shi|)wreck  ; 
one  was  murdered  bv  the  Esquimaux  in  Lab- 
rador, and  one  by  the  Indians  near  Gnaden- 
hutten,  and  10  were  shot  or  burned  to  death 
on  the  Mahoney,  in  North  America. 

That  so  small  a  body  of  Christians  should 
have  accomplished  so  much  missionary  labor, 
18  truly  wonderful.  Yet,  the  fact  does  but 
■how  what  might  be  done  by  the  whole  Pro- 
testant Church,  were  they  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  with  the  same 
singleness  of  purpose  and  spirit  of  consecration 
which  have,  from  the  beginning,  distinguished 
this  little  band  of  brethren. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  the  United  Brethren's  Mis- 
sions from  their  commencement  We  give 
the  income  of  several  years,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  average  receipts : 


1848 £12,4421 

1849 11,048 

18M 14,026 

1862 13,061 


AroimgQ  for  foar  yean,  £12,640. 


The  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Missions 
of  the  United  Brethren^  which  has  existed  for 
thirty-six  years,  contributes  to  their  funds  be- 
tween £4,000  and  £5,000  annually,  which  is 
included  in  the  amounts  above  stated.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  Brethren's  opera- 
tions, it  seems  unaccountable  that  thev  ^lould 
be  able  to  maintain  them  with  so  small  an  ex- 

Senditure.  They  have,  however,  been  con- 
ucted,  so  far  as  practicable,  on  the  self-sus- 
taining principle.  Their  missions  are  "  settle- 
ments," containing  farmers  and  artizans,  who 
live  on  lands  belonging  to  the  mission,  and,  bv 
their  labor,  contribute  to  its  support.  With 
so  small  a  body,  possessing  such  slender  means, 
this  plan  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, like  that  of  Paul's  laboring  with  his 
hands  while  preaching  to  the  heathen.  But, 
with  the  wealth  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  it  must  oe  the  height  of 
injustice  to  send  a  man  to  preach  the  Uospel 
to  the  heathen  *'  at  his  own  charges ; "  as  it  is, 
also,  the  poorest  economy  to  emplov  men  capa- 
ble of  doing  missionary  work,  in  laboring  for 
their  own  bread. — Hdmes's  History  of  the  Mis- 
sions of  the  United  Brethren ;  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Atlas, 

VALVEBTY  (OODOOPITTY) :  A  sta- 
tion of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon. 

VAN  DIKMAN'S  LAND  :  See  Tamania, 

VARAN  Y :  A  station  of  the  American 
Boanl  in  the  Jaffna  district,  Ceylon,  a  little 
^ast  of  Oodooville. 

VAKTABED:    A   religious   teacher,  or 


doctor  of  divinity,  amon^   the  ArmeDiana. 

This  degree  is  conferred  with  the  solemnities 
of  ordination,  and  those  who  rec^ve  it  are 
appealed  to  in  all  religious  debates.  They 
preach  in  the  churches,  reconcile  differeocea* 
and  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  Arme- 
nian creed.  They  are  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  tneir  hearers,  and  of 
those  who  apply  to  them  for  the  decision  of 
anyreligious  question. 

VEDAS  :  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos, believed  to  be  revealed  by  Qod,  aad 
called  immortal.  They  are  considered  as  the 
fountain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
They  are  four  in  number,  the  principal  part 
being  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in 
methodical  arrangement.  The  fourth  book 
contains  a  system  of  divine  ordinances. — Ast" 
otic  Researches, 

VEWA :  A  small  island,  about  3  miles  in 
circumference,  in  the  Feejee  group,  having 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale  in  miniature. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  bread-fruit  trees  and 
eve,  a  kind  of  chestnut,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  an  odor  like  the  violet,  that  fills  the 
whole  island  with  its  fragrance.  Population, 
150.    Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

VICTORIA :  The  chief  city  of  Hong- 
Kong,  China,  situated  in  lat.  22^  16'  N.,  and 
long.  1140  8'  K    (See  CAiVmz.) 

VIZAGAPATAM:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  situated  on  tlie 
eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  about  500  miles  south-west  of  Calcutta, 
and  north-east  of  Madras  about  the  same  di&- 
^anc6 

WADAGAUM:  A  town  in  HindosUn, 
30  miles  south  of  Ahmednuggur, — became 
a  station  of  the  American  Board  in  1845. 

WADESVILLE  :  A  Karen  village,  near 
Tavoy,  in  Burmah,  named  for  Rev.  Dr.  Wade, 
the  missionary.  It  is  an  out«tation  of  the 
Tavoy  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

WAGENMAKER  VALLEY  :  See  Wel- 
lington, 

W AIALUA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahn. 

WAIANAE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahu. 

WAIME A :  One  of  the  three  first  stations 
of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Kaui.  Also,  an  interior  station  on  the  island 
of  B[awaii 

W  AIKANAE :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand. 

WAIOLI:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  island 
of  Kanai. 

WAIRO A :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Socie^  in  New-Zealand,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  Hawke  Bay.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
station,  with  a  beautiful  river  winding  through 
an  extensive  plain,  and  communicating  with  a 
chain  of  inland  lakes. 
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WELLINGTON:  Formerly,  Wagenmaker 
Valley:  Station  of  the  French  Protestant 
Society  in  Soath  Africa,  30  miles  north-east  of 
Gape  Town.  Inhabitants,  7,000  or  8,000  free 
negroes,  with  many  descendants  of  French 
Haguenot  refagees.  Also  a  station  of  the 
Charch  Missionary  Society  in  New>2^1and, 
haying  a  European  population  of  2,500. 

WELSH  CALVINISTIO  METHODIST 
FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOOIETY  :— 
The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  arose  daring 
the  revival  of  religion  in  England  under  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield ;  chiefly  from  the  devoted 
labors  of  Howell  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Trevecca,  in 
Brecknockshire.  Having  obtained  peace  with 
God  himself,  he  began  a  coarse  of  missionary 
labor  in  his  native  Wales,  then  sunk  down  in 
formalism  and  impiety.  He  visited  from  house 
to  house,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  to  thou- 
sands, who  were  drawn  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  and  the  burning  zeal  of  the  preacher. 
God  owned  his  word,  and  great  numbers  began 
to  be  aroused  to  seek  after  God ;  and,  when 
they  had  obtained,  **  like  precious  faith "  in 
Christ  Jesus,  they  joined  their  efforts  to  those 
of  their  beloved  t^her,  and  thus  the  work 
spread  like  fire  among  the  dry  stubble.  In  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Harris  had  established  300  so- 
cieties or  churches  in  South  Wales.  Several 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  joined 
themselves  to  him,  and  the  great  work  operated 
like  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  or  Wesley- 
anism  in  England.  Mr.  Harris  and  his  asso- 
ciates itinerated  through  the  country,  so  that 
in  1742  he  had  10  clergymen,  and  nearly  50 
lay  preachers  helping  him.  In  the  mean  time. 
North  Wales  began  to  be  aroused  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  I^v.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala, 
afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century,  a  prominent  instrument 
in  this  great  work  of  God.  In  1811,  the  socie- 
ties formed  themselves  into  an  independent  con^ 
nection  with  a  polity  similar  to  the  English  Wes- 
ieyans,  but  differing  from  them,  as  their  name 
imports,  in  some  doctrinal  views.  In  1853  they 
had  207  ministers,  234  local  preachers,  and 
58,677  members.  x 

Previous  to  1840,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Me* 
thodists,  operated  through  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  ;  but,  in  May  of  that  year,  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  among  them  for  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  in  November 
following,  a  mission  was  commenced  in  tho 
north-«ast  part  of  Bengal  among  the  Kassias, 
a  hill  tribe.  Besides  this  mission,  they  have 
a  mission  station  in  Brittanyt  south  of  France 
— the  language  of  that  country  being  a  sister 
dialect  of  the  Welsh.  The  Bretons  themselves 
are  a  branch  of  the  Welsh  nation.  The  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists  have  also  a  mission  to  the 
Jews,  which  is  now  served  by  the  Rev.  John 
Mills.  The  General  Secretary  of  this  society 
is  the  Rev.  J.  Roberts,  12  H  iskisson-st,  Liver- 
pool, England.— Prutf  Essay  Jethro  ;  Census  of 


Relisious  Worship  in  England  and  Waies,  by 
H.  Mann  Esq.;  and  Annual  Reports, — ^Rev.  W. 
Butler. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA :  We 
have  connected  Guiana  with  the  West  Indies 
because  they  are  thus  connected  in  missionary 
operations.  The  following  table,  which  ex- 
hibits a  list  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with 
the  date  of  settlement,  population,  &c.,  is  taken, 
with  some  modification,  from  the  "  Missionary 
Guide  Book,"  published  in  London  in  1846. 
The  author  of  that  work  gives  as  his  authority 
as  to  the  population  of  the  British  Islands, 
*'  Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography." 


ISLANDS. 


Brirsb. 

Barbadoes , 

St.  ChrUtopher'a.... 

Neria , 

Aatigua , 

AnguiUa 

Jamftica , 

Virgin  lalea , 

Tnbaco 

Honduras 

Montaerrat. 

Dominica 

St.  Vincent's 

Qronada,  &c 

Bahamas 

Trinidad 

St.  Lucia 

Bermudas 

l2n>IPKIDE!VT. 

Hayti  or  tii.  Domingo. 

Spanibb. 

Cuba 

Porto  jUco 

Fkixcs. 

Ooadaloupe 

Martinique 

Marigalante . . . .  ....« 

Deiwda 

.  DAsnsa. 

St.  Tliomas 

St  Jan 

St  Croix 

Dutch. 

StUartin 

St  EusUtia 

Saba 

Curacoa 

SwKunu. 
St  Bartholomew 

Totals 


o  « 

2* 


1624 
1623 
16*28 
163*2 
1660 
1666 
1660 
1628 
1670 
1632 
1769 
1763 
1768 
1783 
1797 
1803 
1612 

1492 

1492 
1493 

1682 
1635 


1ft— 
16— 
1733 


1781 


1785 


120.000 
23,492 

9,*i50 
33,726 

8,080 
880,000 

7,731 
18,920 

4,643 

7,119 
19,376 
26,533 
23,642 
18,718 
43,678 
16,320 

8,720 

880,000 

482,000 
100,000 

114,000 

96,418 

12,000 

900 


6,080 

2,430 

81,387 

6,000 

20,000 

1,600 

8,600 

8,000 


I. 

B 


2,377,227 


66,000 

16,667 

9,225 

23,850 

2,300 

256,290 

4,318 

9,078 

2,127 

5,126 

11,664 

18,114 

19,009 

7,784 

17,539 

10,328 

8,814 

600,000 

198,000 
20,000 

112,000 

87,a)7 

10,000 

600 


4,500 

2,260 

29,104 


16,000 

■  •  •  • 

7,300 
4,000 


1,440,682 


7%«  Bermudas, — ^Thtee  are  a  numerous  clus- 
ter of  small  islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ex- 
tending about  45  miles  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  having  their  northern  point  in 
long.  630  28'  W.,  and  lat  32°  34'  N.  St. 
George's,  the  principal  island,  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  three  in  brcadtL  The  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and 
trade. 

.fioAaiTuu.—- The  Bahama  Islands  are  the 
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most  western  of  the  West  Indies,  extending 
Along  the  coast  of  Florida  towards  Cuba. 
They  are  400  in  number,  most  of  them  mere 
rocks.  About  14  of  them  are  large ;  Bahama, 
the  princi{)al  one,  being  63  by  9  miles.  They 
enjoy  a  mild,  equable,  and  delightful  climate^ 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing 
and  wrecking. 

Jamaica  is  oval-shaped,  160  miles  long  by  45 
broad.  Its  scenery  is  magnificent  and  delights 
ful.  It  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic and  highly  diversified  countries  in  the 
world.  The  Blue  Moantains,  an  elevated 
ridge,  towering  in  some  places  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  run  through  the  island 
from  east  to  west 

Hai^i  is  a  very  fine  island,  lying  between 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Bico,  450  miles  Ions;  by 
110  in  width.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofty 
ranse  of  the  Oibao  mountains,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  9,000  feet  These  mountains 
are  covered  with  vegetation  nearly  to  their 
summits,  from  which  descend  numerous  streams, 
that  unite  in  four  rivers,  which  render  the 
plains  below  exceedingly  fertile.  This  island 
was  settled  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  a  daring  band  of  French  buccaneers. 
The  French  revolution,  in  1791,  which  pro- 
claimed universal  equality,  produced  a  con- 
test between  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation; and  while  they  were  contending,  the 
slaves  rose  and  drove  out  or  massacred 
both  classes,  and  became  possessors  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  Since  that  time, 
the  island  has  been  the  scene  of  successive 
revolutions  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
French  part  is  governed  by  a  black  empe- 
ror, and  the  Spanish  part  is  an  independent 
republic. 

Si,  Thomas  lies  in  lat  18^  22'  N.  and  long. 
64^  50'  W.,  and  is  18  miles  in  circumference, 
havlng^considerable  trade. 

St,  Eustatius  consists  almost  entirelv  of  the 
Bloi)ing  sides  of  one  high  conical  hilf,  termi- 
nating in  a  rocky  summit,  but  it  is  productive, 
and  cultivated  with  care. 

St.  Kitts  or  St»  Christophers  is  peculiarly 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along 
the  sea  shore  surpasses  in  richness  and  beauty 
the  other  islands. 

Nevis  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile 
island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference. 

Antigua  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  nearly 
the  same  in  breadth,  and  50  in  circumference. 
John's  Town,  the  capital,  is  admired  for  the 
agreeableneas  of  its  situation  and  the  regula- 
rity of  its  buildings,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of 
resort 

Mantserrat  is  about  9  miles  in  len^,  and  as 
many  in  breadth;  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Antigua;  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 
island. 

Barbadoes  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  by  14 
in  breadth ;  its  rich  plantations  being  diversi- 


fied with  gentle  hilis,  which  present  a  delight- 
ful landscape. 

St.  Vincent's  is  a  very  beautiful  island,  aboat 
24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  contains  the 
only  active  volcano  on  these  islands.    It  is 
said  to  contain  small  remnants  of  the  oborigi 
nal  race,  mingled  with  the  n^roes. 

Grenada  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  10 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  mountainous, 
aboundmg  with  streams  and  rivulets. 

Tobago  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beouUfal 
island.  The  heat  of  its  southerly  situation  is 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  surrounding 
ocean,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
be  out  of  the  track  of  tiiose  hurricanes  which 
have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands. 

Trinidad  is  separaed  from  the  coast  of 
South  America  by  a  strait  It  is  a  fertile 
island,  in  extent  next  to  Jamaica.  • 

British  Guiana  lies  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  and  includes  Essequibo,  DemerarOy 
and  Berbice,  or  all  the  maritime  tract  between 
the  river  Goventen,  the  western  limit  of  Su- 
rinam and  the  frontier  of  Spanish  Guiana,  at 
Gi^  Nassau. 

Surinam^  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  western 
possessions.  They  have,  of  late,  mode  very 
considerable  efforts  for  improvement,  and  it  is 
risins^  in  importance. 

Jmabitants. — When  Golumbus  first  discov- 
ered the  New  World,  he  found  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  every  island  thickly  peopled  by  dif- 
ferent classes  of  Indians.    But  within  a  few 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  these  native  races  had,  for  the  greater 
part,  perished.     Millions  of  them  haa  been 
swept  from  the  earth  or  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  South  America,  where  they  sank  into 
a  premature  grave,  the  victims  of  avarice  and 
cruelty.    When  the  Spaniards  found  how  rs^ 
pidly  the  aboriginal  population  perished  under 
the  system  of  forced  latx>r  whicn  they  had  in- 
troduced, they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  im- 
porting negro  slaves  from  Africa,  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Portugoese, 
Dutch,  French,  and  English.    At  the  present 
time,  the  population  of  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies  consists  of  three  descriptions  of  people : 
whitesj  mixed  raoest  and  negroes.    The  whites, 
or  Europeans,  chiefly  Britisi,  consist  partly  ot 
proprietors,  superintending  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  lands,  and  partly  of  agents   and 
overseers.    The  negroes  have  always  formod 
bv  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  population. 
Since  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  they  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  freedom  in  the  British  portion 
of  the  West  Indies.    As  the  negroes  are  of 
African  origin,  we  must  refer  to  Africa  for  a 
description    of  their   native    character    and 
habits. 

MISSIONS. 

Wbsletan  Missionart  Sogebtt^ — Jntiguom 
-—Nathaniel  Gilbert^  Esq.,  the  speaker  of  the 
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Honse  of  Assembly  in  Antigna,  coining  to 
England  for  tiie  recovery  of  his  health,  was 
led  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  Happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  favor,  and  full  of  holy  zeal, 
he  returned  to  Antigua  in  the  year  1760, 
where  he  b^an  to  teach  Christianity  to  the 
African  slaves,  many  of  whom,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  his  labors,  were  made  the 
Lord's  free  men.  Nearly  200  persons  were 
united  in  fellowship  under  his  superintendence. 
WhiiC  thus  usefully  and  honorably  employed, 
(tiiough  encountering  bitter  hostility,)  he  was 
removed  by  death,  and  the  flock  he  had  ga- 
thered were  left  "as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd," yet  they  were  not  fioally  forsaken. 
John  Baxter,  of  the  royal  dock  yard  at  Chat- 
ham, who  had  been  connected  with  the  Metho- 
dist society  about  12  years,  and  had  also  for 
some  time  been  a  class-leader  and  a  local 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  government  as  a 
shipwright  He  collected  the  remains  of  the 
society,  and  writing  to  Mr.  Wesley  under  date 
of  April  2d,  1778,  he  says :  *'The  work  that 
God  b^an  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  still  remaining. 
The  black  people  have  been  kept  together  by 
two  black  women,  who  have  continued  prajring 
and  meeting  with  them.  I  preached  to  about 
30  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  about  400  or  500. 
The  old  members  desire  that  I  would  inform 
you,  that  you  have  many  children  in  Antigaa, 
whom  you  never  saw." 

For  about. eight  years  he  continued  his  la- 
bors, working  in  the  dockyard  for  his  support 
About  2,000  were  united  together  in  religious 
society ;  when  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  missionaries.  In  1786,  Dr.  Coke, 
having  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia  with  three 
missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  destined  for 
North  America,  and  one  for  the  West  Indies ; 
after  being  tossed  about  for  a  long  time  by  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  nearly  sufibring  shipwreck, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  were  carried  directly  to  Antigua.  Land- 
ing on  Christmas  day,  they  met  Mr.  Baxter, 
as  he  was  going  to  conduct  public  worship. 
They  embraced  each  other  with  a  joyous  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  Doctor  that  day  occupied  Mr. 
Baxter's  pulpit,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  thepeople.  He  remained  about  six 
weeKA  in  the  west  Indies,  and  while  there  had 
an  offer  of  a  salary  of  £500  to  remain  in  Anti- 
gua ;  but  he  was  too  intent  upon  the  spread  of 
Christ's  religion  in  the  world,  to  confine  his 
labors  to  one  place.  He  visited  several  of  the 
islands,  and  having  fixed  Mr.  Warrener  at  An- 
tigua, Mr.  Clarke  at  St.  Vincent's,  and  Mr. 
Hammet  at  St  Christopher's,  he  sailed  for  the 
American  continent  From  this  time  the 
Wesleyan  mission  in  the  West  Indies  was  car- 
ried on  with  increasing  success. 

llie  mission  in  Antigua  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  many  years  an  almost  uninterrupted 


I  prosperity.  Such  was  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  island,  that  in 
the  year  1795,  when  they  dreaded  an  attack 
from  the  French,  the  missionary  was  requested 
to  organize  a  military  corps  from  the  members 
of  his  society  to  assist  in  defending  the  island. 
This  request  was  promptly  responded  to  by 
both  the  missionary  and  his  people :  but  hap- 
pily the  French  never  came.  In  1826,  diis 
mission  met  with  a  most  melancholy  loss,  all 
the  missionaries,  with  part  of  their  families, 
13  in  all,  having  perished  at  sea.  This  sad 
event  occurred  as  the  mission  party  were  ro- 
turning  from  a  district  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  St  Christopher's.  They  encountered 
a  storm,  and  as  they  were  approaching  Anti- 
gua, their  vessel  w^  thrown  upon  the  breakers 
and  broken,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the 
sea.  Some  of  the  party  were  left  clinging  to 
the  wreck  for  two  days  and  nights,  but  none 
but  Mrs.  Jones  was  saved. 

In  1839,  Rev.  Mr.  Codman  wrote  from  An- 
tigua :  '*  The  number  of  members  in  our  so- 
cieties is  now  some  thousands  more  than  when 
I  came,  (1826)  and  the  sdiolars  have  more  than 
doubled.  Nor  must  the  great  number  who 
have  died  in  the  Lord  be  forgotten.  I  should 
think,  that  five  or  six  thousand  have  left  the 
church  militant  for  the  church  triumphant 
The  work  is  prospering  in  several  islands,  es- 
pecially Antigua.  In  the  island  of  St  Kitt's 
the  attendance  at  all  our  chapels  is  increased, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged,  and  new 
ones  built" 

In  the  year  1843,  a  violent  earthauake  visit- 
ed the  island  of  Antigua,  by  which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  every  edifice  constructed 
of  stone  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Out  of  nine 
Wesleyan  meeting  houses,  only  one  scaped 
without  serious  damage.  This  sad  event,  how- 
ever, did  not  essentially  retard  the  prosperity 
of  the  mission.  It  has  still  gone  on  increasing 
in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1853,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  mission  on  this  ishind,  amounted  to 
2,472.--See  Hep.  Meth.  Miss,  Soe.  1853,  p.  106. 

St,  Vincent's  Vistrict.— In  January,  1787,  Dr. 
Coke  and  throe  of  the  Brethren  visited  St  Yin- 
cent's  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  remained,  encour- 
aged by  the  promise  of  several  planters,  that 
their  houses  should  always  be  open  to  receive 
him,  and  their  negroes  ever  ready  to  receive 
his  instructions.  His  congr^ations  were  lau^, 
and  his  exertions  appears  to  be  crowned  with 
considerable  success,  yet  he  waa  not  without 
opposition.  But  for  several  years  it  was  con- 
fined to  some  lawless  individuals  who  on  one 
occasion  broke  into  the  chapel,  defaced  the 
benches,  and  stole  the  Bible  and  hung  it  on  the 
public  gallows.  And  at  length,  the  arm  of  au- 
thority was  itself  turned  against  the  mission. 
In  December,  1792,  the  Assembly,  with  the 
view  of  rooting  out  the  Methodists  from  the 
island,  passed  a  law.  that  no  person  except  the 
rectors  of  the  pariines  should  preach  witoont  a 
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licenae ;  and  that  no  indiyidaal  shoald  receive 
a  license  antil  he  had  resided  at  least  twelve 
months  on  the  island — a  clause  admirably  cal- 
culated to  banish  the  Methodists  from  among 
them,  as  their  preachers  would  never  consent 
to  lie  idle  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  have  libei^ 
ty  of  petitioniog  at  the  end  of  that  period  for 
a  license^  which  after  all,  would  probably  be 
refused.  For  the  first  oflenoe,  the  culprit  was 
to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £18,  or  by  impris- 
onment ;  for  the  second,  bv  such  corporeal  pun- 
ishment as  the  court  should  think  proper ;  and 
by  banishment  from  the  island ;  and  to  crown 
tiie  whole,  if  he  returned  from  banishment,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  I  In  justice  to 
the  people  in  general  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  majority  were  hostile  to  the  law.  But,  the 
next  Sabbath  after  the  passage  of  the  Uiw, 
Mr.  liamb,  the  missionary,  preached  as  usual. 
He  was  s^prehended,  and  on  refusing  to  pay 
the  fine,  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired  he  was 
released,  but  it  was  a  release  only  to  silence  or 
voluntaiy  banishment  He  preferred  the  lat- 
ter, and  retired  from  6t  Vincent's.'  The 
law,  however,  was  in  force  only  for  a  short 
time,  being  disallowed  by  the  kinj^,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  toleration,  which  were  now 
an  established  part  of  the  British  Constitution. 
In  1794,  Messrs.  Thomas  Owens  and  James 
Alexander  were  sent  to  renew  the  mission. 
Before  this,  the  members  of  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety amounted  to  about  1,000 ;  but  soon  after 
its  passage,  they  were  reduced  nearly  one  half. 
Many  now  returned  from  their  wanderings,  and 
the  congr^ations  began  to  increase ;  but  the 
ipirit  of  hostility  was  rather  smothered  than 
subdued.  In  March,  1797,  a  mob,  headM  bv 
a  magistrate,  attacked  the  Methodist  chapel, 
threw  down  the  railing,  broke  the  lamps,  pull- 
ed down  the  communion  rails,  and  tore  the 
Bible  in  pieces  and  scattered  them  on  the 
ground.  About  a  year  after  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  lives  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
house  was  broken  open  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  some  ruffians  armed  with  cutlasses,  entored 
the  sleeping  apartments,  turned  up  the  bed  and 
searched  for  them  in  ever^  corner.  Happily 
the  missionaries,  anticipating  the  attack,  nad 
taken  refuge  for  the  nignt  at  the  dwelling  of  a 
friend. 
In  the  year  1641,  a  young  man,  who  was 

Sought  to' a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through 
is  mission,  hearing  of  the  sad  mortality  at- 
tending tiie  agents  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  offered  himself  as  a 
missionary  to  that  land,  where  he  is  now  ac- 
tively laboring. 

Trinidad  and  Demerara. — ^Durine  the  past 
few  years  thousands  of  immigrants  nave  been 
introduced  into  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  from 
Africa  and  Hindoetan,  for  whose  religious  in- 
struction the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societjr  has 
endeavored  to  make  provision.  This  emigra- 
tion has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  mis- 


sion, and  preceded  as  it  was,  by  a  reduction  of 

wages,  it  led  several  of  the  church  membos  to 
leave,  while  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  from 
Africa,  with  few  exceptions,  only  tended  to 
demoralize  the  people  by  their  heathenish 
practices.  It  is  very  much  questioned  too, 
whether  the  church  memb^s  from  Sierra 
Leone  were  much  improved  in  their  temporal 
circumstances,  by  emigrating  to  Trinidad ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  comparisoD  be- 
tween the  two  countries  as  to  religioos  advao- 
ta^es.  In  Trinidad  the  greater  number  of 
Wesleyan  emigrants  from  Sierra  Leone  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  mis8i<Ki- 
aries,  or  any  other  Protestant  ministers ;  and 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  joining 
in  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  heathen 
countrymen,  or  of  being  led  astray  by  the  delii- 
sions  of  Popery. 

A  review  of  missionary  operations  in  Deme^ 
rara,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  gives  rise  to 
the  most  grateful  recollections.  The  mission- 
ary during  the  first  year  of  labor  in  that  colony, 
was  often  denounced  as  '*  an  execrable  wretch 
who  ought  to  be  pot  out  of  the  world,"  and 
himself  and  his  people  frequently  sufiR:>red  per- 
secution. At  a  public  meeting,  held  only  20 
years  since,  all  the  leading  persons  in  the  colony 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  Court  of  Policy 
be  forthwith  petitioned  to  expel  all  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  colony,  and  a  law  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  missionary  preach- 
ers  in  to  the  colon  v  for  the  future.  Bat  in  1 845, 
the  principles  and  designs  of  the  missionaries 
had  been  so  well  ascertained  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated, that  all  the  leading  persons  in  the 
colony,  includine  the  Governor,  have  cordially 
and  liberallv  subscribed  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapeL 

About  the  year  1850,  various  causes  exerted 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  missions  in  Demo- 
Emigration  from  India,  AfHca,  and 


rara. 


Madeira,  introduced  classes  of  persons  sank  in 

S-oss  superstition  and  wickedness.  British 
uiana  witnessed  during  this  year  the  erec- 
tion of  the  swinging-pole ;  and  human  beings 
have  been  suroended  from  it,  to  the  wild  ad- 
miration of  the  wretchedly  deluded  Hindoo, 
and  to  the  agonised  mortification  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Many  thonsands  of  the  Oeole  laborers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
estates,  and  have  retreated  to  the  backwoods 
and  river  dbtricts  above  the  Falk.  This 
painful  state  of  things  has  furnished  a  new 
motive  for  effort  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries. 
«« The  country,"  they  wnte,  *'  is  becoming  daily 
more  missionary  in  its  character,  and  more 
difficult  of  moral  cultivation;  it,  therefore, 
commends  itself  to  the  truest  sympathies  of 
the  Committee.''  An  important  opportonity 
for  effectinff  extensive  good  is  presented  on 
this  island,  by  the  case  of  some  thousands  ot 
emigrant  coolies.  These  persons  have  lately 
applied  to  the  missionaries  for  instmction  in 
their  own  language ;  and  Ber.  Mr.  Bickfotd 
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sent  home  to  the  Committee  adooament  drawn 
up  by  one  of  them,  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
been  baptized,  and  who  felt  intensely  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of  his  wretch- 
ed countrymen.  This  document  was  accom- 
panied by  a  request  for  a  returned  East  India 
missionary  to  labor  among  them.  The  Com- 
mittee immediately  sent  out  a  supply  of  Tamil 
Scriptures  and  tracts;  and,  in  1852,  Ber.  J. 
E.  S.  Williams  was  sent  to  labor  among  them, 
thus  carrying  the  Gospel  to  5,000  heathens. 

The  work  of  the  mission  at  Georgetown  and 
Essequibo  proceeds  in  an  encouraging  man- 
ner, upwante  of  60  having  been  added  to  the 
Society,  and  the  congregation  enlarged  by 
African  emigrants;  36  of  whom  have  been 
baptized,  and  52  are  on  the  schoolmaster's 
roll-book. 

In  1853,  the  missionary  to  the  coolies  visited 
many  of  the  estates  where  they  were  employed, 
and  many  of  them  called  on  him  for  instruc- 
tion; and  he  had  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  interest  manifested  in  his  work 
by  official  persons  and  others,  in  the  colony ; 
but  no  special  results  are  reported  among  the 
coolies. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  this  mis- 
sion, in  1853,  was  4,813. 

St.  Eustatiuf.—ln  1787  Dr.  Coke  visited  this 
island;  but  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch  government,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
preach  to  tbe  negroes.  However,  he  employed 
uimself  in  instructing  small  companies,  m  tbe 
house  of  a  free  black,  with  whom  he  lodged. 
In  December,  1788,  be  again  visited  the  island, 
and  notwithstanding  persecution,  the  Method- 
ist Society  numbered,  before  his  departure,  no 
less  than  258.  He  preached  once ;  but  next 
morning  received  a  message  from  the  governor 
forbidding  it,  under  severe  penalties.  He  left 
the  island,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland  to 
endeavor  to  secure  from  tbe  Dutch  government 
the  toleration  of  the  Methodists  in  St.  Eusta- 
tius ;  but  his  application  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1810,  two  Methodist  missionaries  waited  upon 
the  governor  of  St  Eustatins,  which  had  lately 
been  captured  by  the  British,  and  obtained 
liberty  from  him  to  establish  a  mission.  They 
experienced  considerable  hostility  at  first,  but  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The 
king  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  island  has  been 
restored,  has  ordered  a  grant  of  600  guilders 
annually  to  be  made  to  the  mission.  The 
tranquillity  they  now  enjoy  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  of  former  years. 
The  congregations  are  large ;  and  many  of  the 
white  people,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  hear  the 
Word  with  great  attention.  In  1853,  the  num- 
ber of  chnrch  members  was  315. 

Barbadoes, — In  December,  1788,  Dr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Pearce  visited  Barbadoes ; 
and,  having  obtained  liberty  to  instruct  the 
slaves  on  several  plantations,  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
mained, and  commenced  his  labors  with  great 
energy  and  zeal.    But  he  soon  experienced 


violent  opposition  on  the  ground  that  he  waa 
disseminating  among  the  negroes  notions  in- 
compatible with  their  condition  as  slaves. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  bv  the  mob  to 
interrupt  the  meetings  for  worship,  in  which 
they  conducted  in  the  most  violent  and  out- 
rageous manner.  Mr.  Pearce  applied  to  a 
magistrate  for  redress,  who  heard  his  state- 
ment with  apparent  indignation  at  the  rioters, 
issued  warrants  against  several  of  them,  and 
promised  to  do  him  justice.  But  when  the 
outrage  had  been  clearly  proved,  the  m^ia- 
trate  gave  this  extraordinary  decision  :  **  The 
offence  was  committed  against  Almightt  God  : 
It  therefore  does  not  belong^  to  me  to  punish 
it  I"  Mr.  Pearce  was  left,  with  all  his  expenses 
to  pay,  a  prey  to  a  lawless  mob,  at  once  the 
scorn  and  pity  of  his  foes.  This  emboldened 
the  rioters,  and  they  again  attacked  the  chapel, 
and  attempted  an  assault  upon  Mr.  Pearce ; 
but  on  his  appealing  again  to  the  law,  the 
magistrate  reprimanded  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  procoEMlings. 
But  persecution  did  not  cease.  Soon  after- 
ward the  rioters  attacked  his  dwelling  with 
stones  during  his  absence,  and  struck  his  wife 
with  violence. 

In  1791,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  preiudices  of  the 
planters  so  far  dispelled,  that  ne  had  access  to 
more  estates  than  he  was  able  to  visit.  Perse- 
cution had  now  nearly  ceased,  but  it  had  given 
place  to  a  settled  contempt  for  divine  things. 
But  in  October,  1823,  intelligence  was  received 
that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  among 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries were  accused  of  being  accessory  to 
it,  by  teaching  sedition  under  pretence  of  giv- 
ing instruction.  This  intelligence  raised  a 
storm  of  wrath  against  the  mission,  and  every 
indignity  was  heaped  on  the  missionary.  A 
mob  assembled  ana  tore  down  the  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Shrewsbury's  life  being  in  danger,  he 
left  the  island  and  went  to  St  Vincent's. 

These  outrages  led  to  a  censure  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  from  the  British  House 
of.  Commons ;  and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
odium,  94  of  the  principal  men  sigced  a  de- 
claration, expressing  their  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  House.  But  when  another  missionary, 
Mr.  Raynor,  was  sent  to  the  island  in  1826, 
placards  were  posted  up  on  the  day  of  his  land- 
ing, calling  upon  the  mob  to  tar  and  feather 
him,  and  the  president  refused  him  a  license  to 
preach.  Yet,  afterwards,  he  proceeded  in  his 
work  without  molestation.  A  new  chapel  waa 
erected,  the  prejudice  against  the  Methodists 
subsided,  cna  a  prosperous  mission  was  estab- 
lished. 

Virgin  Islands, — ^Tn  January,  1789,  Dr. 
Coke,  with  other  brethren,  visited  Tortola, 
and,  finding  a  prospect  of  usefulness,  Mr. 
Hammet  remained  and  soon  collected  a  large 
society.    On  the  arrival  of  other  preacheni; 
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they  extended  their  labors  to  SfMtoiah  Town, 
ana  many  of  the  other  islets  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  that  vicinity,  and,  liice 
solitary  rocks,  lift  up  their  heads  above  the 
waves.  To  several  of  these  they  paid  frequent 
visits  in  open  boats,  at  the  risk  of  health  and 
life,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  few  forgotten 
families  who  inhabited  them.  The  governor 
of  the  island,  on  a  threatened  invasion  by  the 
French,  solicited  the  superintendent  of  the 
mission,  Mr.  Turner,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  negroes,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
trust  them  with  arms  under  the  command  of 
any  person  of  less  influence.  As  there  was  no 
other  means  of  defending  the  island,  Mr.  Tn]> 
ner  considered  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the 
request  But,  happily,  the  Frencn  abandoned 
their  design  and  withdrew  their  squadron.  In 
December,  1805,  a  most  brutal  outrage  was 
committed  on  Mr.  Brownell,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Tortola,  by  a  mob,  by  which  he 
came  near  losing  his  life,  in  revenge  for  an  al- 
leged publication  of  his  in  England,  respect- 
ing the  monUs  of  the  people  of  the  island 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  mission, 
every  species  of  wickedness  prevailed  among 
the  negroes,  and  among  others,  a  lascivious 
dance,  called  camsenj  in  which  all  manner  of 
iniquity  was  practised,  and  a  pretended  inter- 
course was  carried  on  with  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted friends,  who  directed  them  to  seek  re- 
venge of  injuries  they  (the  spirits)  lAd  received 
during  life;  and  the  scene  begun  in  mirth 
often  ended  in  blood  But,  since  the  Gospel 
entered,  these  superstitious  practices  have 
been  abandoned.  The  church  in  Tortola,  in 
1853,  numbered  1,604. 

Jamaica. — Dr.  Coke  visited  Jamaica  in 
1 789,  and  was  received  with  such  extraordi- 
nary kindne^  as  to  encourage  him  to  com- 
mence a  mission,  and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Hammet 
was  appointed  to  Kingston.  But  he  very 
soon  met  with  violent  opposition  and  abuse 
from  the  white  people ;  bus  meetings  were  dis- 
turbed, and  attempts  made  to  burn  and  to  tear 
down  his  chapel ;  and  when  he  sought  legal 
redress,  the  culprits  were  acquitted  against  Sie 
clearest  testimony,  and  the  grand  jury  declared 
the  missionaries  and  their  chapels  to  be  nui- 
sances I  The  prejudice,  however,  after  a  time, 
subsided,  and  they  were  allowed  to  labor  in 
peace  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  storm 
again  burst  forth,  and  ra^ed  with  greater  iury 
than  before.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  in  1802,  passed  an  act  that  no  per- 
son, unless  duly  qualified  by  the  laws  of  that 
island  and  of  Great  Britain,  should  preach  or 
teach  in  meetings  of  negroes,  or  people  of  color, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  The  Methodist 
ministers,  being  regularly  licensed  in  England, 
did  not  consider  themselves  endangered  by  this 
arbitrary  law.  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to 
preach  as  usual  at  Kingston,  and  met  with  no 
interruption;  but,  on  preaching  at  Morant 
Bay,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.    On  his 


release,  he  ofataibed  license  at  Kingston,  bat, 
on  retaraing  to  Morant  Bay,  be  was  again 
persecuted,  and  believing  his  usefubeas  at  so 
end,  he  left  hia  flock  at  iLingston  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Fish,  and  returned  to  Bnghmd.  But  the 
king  of  England  refused  to  sanction  tiiis  in- 
tolerant law ;  and  after  two  years,  thev  were 
permitted  to  resume  their  meetings.  I^ut,  in 
1807,  the  Common  Council  of  Kingston  passed 
a  law  of  similar  import,  but  of  a  still  more 
stringent  character,  which  forbade  nnlioeosed 
preadiing  or  exhorting,  and  ail  meetings 
earlier  than  six  in  the  morning,  or  later  than 
sunset  in  Hie  evening,  which  completely  cut  off 
the  slaves  firom  public  worship.  And,  not 
long  after,  one  of  the  missionaries  was  sen- 
tenced  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  because  a 
newly-arrived  missionary  had  sung  a  ntw  fwtf 
in  meeting  1  The  Legislative  Aasembly,  in 
the  mean  time,  passed  an  act  equally  cruel  and 
intolerant,  by  which  a  complete  stop  was  put 
to  the  labors  of  the  Methodists  in  Jamaica. 

These  unrighteous  laws  coming  before  the 
home  government,  were  immediately  repadi- 
atod ;  and  the  king,  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  shameful  proceedings,  issued  a  general 
order  to  the  ffovwnors  of  the  West  Indies, 
commanding  them,  on  no  pretence  whateTer, 
to  give  their  assent  to  any  law  relative  to  r^ 
ligion,  until  they  had  first  transmitted  a  draft 
of  the  bill  to  England,  and  received  the  roTal 
asseut  This  greatly  enraged  the  Assembly, 
and  led  to  violent  proceedings,  in  eonseqnencc 
of  which,  the  governor  fDuke  of  Manchester) 
immediately  dissolved  tne  assembly.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  month  of  December, 
1815,  that  the  missionaries  obtained  permis- 
sion to  resume  their  public  labors.  Mr.  John 
Sbipman  obtained  a  license,  and  immediately 
began  to  preach  aeain  in  Kingston,  after  the 
chapel  had  been  wut,  with  one  short  intenral, 
for  more  than  eight  years*  Other  missionaries 
obtained  similar  licenses,  and,  having  dirided 
the  island  into  districts,  they  pro<^ed  in 
their  labors  with  increased  energy  and  zeal. 
They  now  received  more  invitations  from 
planters  to  preach  on  their  estates  than  they 
had  ever  done  before.  Their  congregations 
greatly  increased,  and  their  societies  w^e  ang- 
mented  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other 
island. 

In  1824,  the  spirit  of  opposition  again  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  taken  some  incipient  steps  towards  the 
extinction  of  slavery.  The  missionaries  were 
accused  of  being  agents  of  tiie  African  Inst> 
tution,  and  every  effort  was- made  to  blacken 
their  characters  and  send  them  away  from  the 
island.  The  Assembly  again  pas^  a  l&^t 
which,  though  it  left  Roman  Catholic  and 
Jewish  teachers  at  liberty,  cut  off  the  Metho- 
dists from  their  public  duties.  Under  this  act, 
one  of  the  missionaries  was  imprisoned ;  and, 
instigated  by  an  inflammatory  sermon  preached 
by  the  rector  of  the  panah  against  the  Metb» 
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distB,  a  oompaoy  of  militia  attacked  the  reei- 
dence  of  the  miaaioDaries,  and  left  aeven  balls 
in  the  walls  of  tiie  house,  though  none  of  the 
inznates  were  injured. 

Two  others,  Messrs.  Whitehoose  and  Orton, 
were  imprisoned  in  a  filthy  cell,  at  Mont^o 
Bay,  on  a  charge  of  preaching  without  a 
license  for  that  parish ;  but  on  l^ing  brought 
before  the  chietjuatice,  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor.  Sir  Thomas 
Keane,  dismissed  from  office  the  two  magis- 
trates who  had  committed  them.  Another 
slave  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  similar 
to  the  rejected  ones,  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Earl  Belmore,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions of  the  king  to  the  contrary ;  but  it 
was  promptly  disallowed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment 

In  December,  1831,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  James's,  and  quicklv  eztendea  to 
Trelawney,  Hanover,  W^tmoreknd,  St.  Eliz- 
abeth, and  partially  to  Manchester,  Port- 
land, and  St  Thomas  in  the  east  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  design  of  ihe 
slaves  to  take  the  lives  of  the  white  people, 
their  object  being  simply  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom, which  they  erroneously  supposed  had 
been  granted  by  the  king,  but  was  withheld  by 
ihe  local  authorities.  A  violent  outcry  was 
now  raised  against  all  missionaries,  particularly 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  as  if  the^  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  Without  trial,  without 
evidence,  they  were  proclaimed  guilty,  and  a 
violent  outcry  was  raised  for  summary  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  with  them.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  were  arrested,  but  as  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  them,  they  were  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection,  associations  were  formed 
throughout  the  island,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  expel  from  the  country  all  ministers 
except  those  of  the  established  church.  The 
proceedings  of  these  associations  were  of  the 
most  violent  character.  A  mob  was  raised, 
the  chapel  of  St  Ann's  Bay  was  destroyed, 
and  the  missionaries  hung  in  effigy,  and  every 
indignity  offered  them. 

During  these  persecutions,  the  societies  in 
various  places  were  left  without  pastoral  care, 
and  the  congregations  without  public  worship, 
the  missionaries  not  being  allowed  to  exercise 
their  ministry.  Meanwhile,  Earl  Mulgrave 
arrived  as  governor  of  the  island,  and  showed 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  cause  of  re* 
ligious  liberty,  and  to  protect  the  missionaries 
in  ihe  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
In  January,  1833,  13  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  Jamaica  for  putting 
down  the  lawless  colonial  church  unions,  and 
maintaining  religious  toleration.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  circular,  requiring  the 
prompt  oboilence  and  co6peration  of  the  mo- 
glBtratcs  in  aiforcing  it    It  was  now  decided 


by  the  mnd  court  that  the  toleration  laws  of 
Eingland  were  applicable  to  Jamaica;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  and  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation, one  of  the  magistrates,  on  Mr. 
Greenwood's  applying  for  license  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act,  behaved 
in  such  a  violent  manner  that  Mr.  G.  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  court,  to  save  him- 
self firom  plsrsonal  injury.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  energetic  course  of  the  governor,  the 
missionaries  were,  after  some  time,  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  labors  without  molestation. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the, West  Indies,  in  conform- 
ity with  an  act  passed  the  preceding  year  bv 
the  newly  reformed  Parliament  of  Great  Bn- 
taic — a  memorable  event,  mainly  brought 
about  by  missionary  labor  and  sufibring.  A 
graphic  description  of  the  inauguration  of 
freedom  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Kingston 
is  given  by  Rev.  H.  Bleby,  but  our  limits  will 
not  allow  ns  to  give  it  at  length.  A  sermon 
was  preached  the  night  before,  by  the  mission- 
ary ;  after  which  the  whole  assembly  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  remained  on  their  knees  till  the 
town  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
thousands  of  voices  joined  in  the  shout,  "(rlory 
be  to  God  /  tee  free  !  Moefree  .'*'  Free  scope  waa 
then  given  to  the  general  outburst  of  joy ;  after 
which  a  hvmn  of  praise  was  sung,  a  prayer 
ofiered,  and  the  crowd  dismissed  with  the  ben- 
ediction. 

The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  very  important  changes.  The 
Sabbath  was  observed  with  hallowed  strict- 
ness. Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  that  day  but 
decently-dressed  people  going  to  and  from 
their  places  of  worsnip;  congregations  were 
increased  and  multiplied ;  old  chapels  were  en- 
larged, and  new  ones  erected.  Education  was 
also  greatly  extended.  A  great  change  took 
place  also  in  the  public  opinion  of  Jamaica  as 
to  the  Methodist  missionaries.  Formerly  no 
names  were  too  vile,  no  treatment  too  bad  for 
them;  even  their  chapels  were  shut  up  or 
razed  to  the  ground  as  public  nuisances.  Tet 
within  five  years  after  the  late  insurrection, 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  made  a 
grant  of  £500  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Me- 
thodist chapel  in  Kingston ;  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  the  highest  eulogicms  were 
pronounced  on  the  nsefolness  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  The  Common  Council  of  Kinga- 
ton  and  several  of  the  parochial  vestries  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Assembly,  and  made 
grants  for  similar  purposes.  Tet,  though  at 
first  tiie  prospects  of  the  mission  seemed  to 
brighten,  after  a  few  years  ^ey  grew  worse 
Many  of  the  colored  people  purchased  small 
lots  of  land,  sometimes  in  the  mountains,  built 
cottages,  and  cultivated  the  ground  for  their 
living.  Many  left  their  old  homes  and  sought 
employment  elsewhere,  often  at  a  distance  from 
the  house  of  God.  Many  grew  worldly-mind- 
ed, made  money  the  great  object  of  their  pur- 
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salt,  and  sought  for  happinem  in  earthly  thiDjpB. 
Some  even  retarned  to  their  vile  licatheniAh 
practicesi  which  it  was  hoped  tliey  had  utterly 
lorgotteu. 

In  1853,  the  number  of  church  members  in 
connection  with  the  Jamaica  mission  was 
19,478— a  considerable  decrease  from  former 
Tears ;  for  in  1844  they  amounted  to  26,585. 
The  stations  of  the  missionaries  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  but  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  places. 

Bermudas. — In  1779,  Mr.  John  Stephenson 
commenced  a  taission  on  Somer's  Island  where 
he  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whites  and  the  heathenish  superstitions  of  the 
blacks ;  the.  latter  of  whom  he  found  under 
the  slavish  dominion  of  witchcraft,  as  it 
prevails  in  Africa,  and  for  a  description  of 
which,  and  the  bondage  under  which  its  vic- 
tims arc  held,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  IVeste}^  Africa.  It  appears  that  a 
particular  species  of  charm  called  Obiy  was 
made  and  sold  at  these  islands,  and  was  sap- 
posed  by  the  negroes  to  have  great  power.  It 
was  to  a  people  sunk  under  such  superstitions 
that  Mr.  8.  came ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Gospel  began  to  exert  its  influence.  Yet 
this  was  no  sooner  manifested,  than  the  hos- 
tility of  the  whites  was  aroused.  Laws  were 
passed  similar  to  those  in  Jamaica,  and  Mr. 
S.  was  imprisoned  six  months  in  the  common 

J 'all,  by  which  his  health  was  so  impaired  that 
le  was  recalled,  and  the  island  was  left  without 
a  missionary  for  six  years.  In  April,  1808,  Mr. 
Joshua  Marsden  proceeded  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Bermuda,  out  found  the  society  gather- 
ed by  Mr.  S.  dispersed.  He  obtained  permission 
from  the  governor  to  preach,  but  he  met  with 
DO  very  great  success.  In  1853,  the  number  of 
church  members  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion in  this  island  amounted  to  445. 

Bahama  Islands. — In  October,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Turton  arrived  at  New  Providence, 
where  he  obtained  permission  to  preach ;  and 
though  a  law  hod  previously  been  enacted, 
prohibiting  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  he 
was  attended  by  considerable  congregations, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  a  small  society. 
Other  missionaries  havig  afterwards  arrived, 
they  extended  their  labors  to  Eleuthera,  Har- 
bour Island,  Abaco,  and  others  of  the  Bahor 
mas.  On  some  of  these  their  prospects  were 
highly  encouraging  ;  their  congregations  were 
large,  attentive,  and  respectable,  and  a  great 
reformation  followed  their  labors.  But  in 
1816,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship earlier  than  sunrise  and  later  than  sunset, 
thus  depriving  the  slaves  of  the  privilege  of 
attending.  Many  of  the  negroes  came  to  the 
missionaries  in  tears,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  religious  privileges.  It  was  truly  aflect- 
ing  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  see  some  of 
the  oldcs^  members  ascending  a  neighboring 


hill  to  see  whether  the  san  was  ria^,  befcse 

they  durst  begin  to  sing  the  praises  of  their 
Creator.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  le- 
gislature retraced  its  steps,  and  repealed  the 
restrictions  which  it  had  laid  upon  the  poor 
negroes.  In  1853,  the  members  of  the  Me- 
thodist Society  in  the  Bahama  Islands  were  as 
follows : — 

New  Providence*       .       .        .816 

Eleuthera, *  804 

Harbour  Island,  .  '  •  .  538 
Abaco  abd  Androa  Island, .  .  26-4 
Turk's  Island.  .        .        .378 


Total,       .        .     2,800 
St.  Domingo. — Having  been  previoi^y  in- 
formed by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  nrpu fo- 
lic of  Hayti,  that  Protestant  missionaries  would 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  welcomed,  Messrs. 
John  Brown  and  James  Catts  sailed   from 
England  for  Port-au-Prince,    in    November, 
1816.    They  soon  gathered  a  numerous  con- 
gregation at  the  capital,  and  in  the  couutry 
they  were  uniformly  treated  with  kindness  and 
respect     The  inhabitants,  indeed,  were  ex- 
tremely ignorant,  wicked,  and  superstitious; 
yet,  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  them  appear- 
ed to  be  impressed  with  divine  things,  and 
were  formed  into, a  society.    By  the  govern- 
ment they  were  treated  with  great  condescen- 
sion  and  kindness.    President  Boyer  mani- 
fested the  greatest  readiness  to  encourage  and 
promote  their  plans,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  youtli.    Yet,  after  a  residence 
of  about  two  years  in  St  Domingo,  they  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  island,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  the  po> 
pulace.    But  on   their  departure.  President 
Bover  not  only  expressed  himself  highly  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct,  but  transmitted  a  do- 
nation of  £500  to  the  society.    The  constitn- 
tioo  of  Hayti  recognized  the  church  of  Rome 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  tolerated  all 
others.    It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whe- 
ther the  principle  of  toleration  was  at  all  un- 
derstood ;  practically,  at  least,  the  Method isUi 
enjoved  nothing  like  religious  freedom.    Tht 
small  society  that  the  missionaries  had  collect- 
ed were,  after  their  departure,  greatly  perse* 
cuted  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  over  the  ignorant  people,  in 
which,  however,  they  were  too  much  seconded 
by  some  persons  of  high  rank.    They  cuuld 
oolv  meet  by  stealth,  and  in  small  companies ; 
and  when  assembled  for  worship,  they  were 
sometimes   assaulted    by  the  populace  with 
stones  and  other  missiles.    On  one  occasion,  a 
number  of  them  were  seized  by  the  police,  asd 
carried  to  prison,  and  on  being  brought  before 
the  chief  judge,  they  were  prohibit^  by  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  president,  from  meeting  to- 
gether.   "  No  one,"  said  he,  "  can  hinder  yon 
from  worshiping  Go<l  as  you  please ;  but  let 
every  one  abide   at  home;  ior  as  often  as 
you  are  found  assembled  you  shall  be  put  in 


pHson  ;  Md  if  yott  unhappily  persist,  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  disperae  jou  everywhere." 
Several  vriiihed  to  reply,  but  be  refnsed  to  bear 
them,  saving,  "  It  is  not  from  mc ;  it  it 
uiT  faalt  1  these  c:re  orders  given  to 
Tnere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  these  were 
the  orders  of  Presideot  Boyer.  Tet  the  pw 
people  coDtlnned  lomeet  In  1834,  John  lli 
dalf  was  Rent  to  Hayti ;  other  missionaries  fo. 
lowed,  ond  settled  at  Port-on- Prince,  Cape 
Uaytien  and  Samand.  Their  congregations 
were  generally  small,  and  they  had  no  great 
encoDrogement  in  their  labors.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  numbers  saw  the  absurd- 
ities or  the  Romish  church,  but  ignorance, 
Bupentition,  and  vice  maintnined  thetr  domin- 
ioD  over  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
N  ot  with  stand  ii)g  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs, 
arising  from  changes  in  the  goTcrnmcnt  and 
var  with  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration  has  made 
martnl  progress.  In  1853,  the  number  of 
church  members  in  connexion  with  the  mL 
in  tills  island  amounted  to  429- 

Othtr  missioTii, — Besides  the  missions  already 
Doticcd.  the  Methodists  eslablishcd  othera  in 
St.  Christophers,  NcvLi,  Grenada,  St.  Bartho- 
lompw,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Martins,  Anguilla. 
Monlserrat,  Tobngo,  and  Honduras,  the  present 
state  of  which  will  bo  seen  in  the  tabular  view. 

In  1853,  the  African,  Creole,  and  Asiatic 
church  members  in  connection  with  the  Wcs- 
leyan  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  amounted  to 
over  48,000  souls ;  and  other  general  results  of 
the  mission  wilt  be  seen  in  the  tabular  view. 

Though  in  the  preccdiiig  aceonnt  of  particu- 
lar missions  we  have  givi^n  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  miasionary  labor 
in  the  West  Indies  in  the  dojs  of  Blavery, 
shall  here  add,  in  conclusion,  a  remark  or  ' 
of  general  application  to  the  whole  of  these  mis- 
sions. It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  ne- 
froes,  that  the  Lord's  d^y  was  ossigncd  them 
y  their  masters  to  cultivate  the  grounds  al- 
lowed them  in  lien  of  provisiouFi,  and  that  the 
regular  market  throughout  the  West  Indies 
was  an  that  sacred  day,  when  the  chief  towns 
exiiibitcd  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  petty  com- 
tnercc.  After  breakfast,  on  one  Sabbath,  a 
driver  or  overseer  accompanied  the  slaves  to 
the  negro  lielda,  where  they  spent  the  Sabbath 
toiling^  all  day  under  a  burning  son.  On  the 
following  Lord's  day,  they  went  to  market  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  grounds  ond  to  pur- 
chase snch  articles  as  they  were  not  allowed  by 
their  masters,  and  they  closed  the  day  in  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  debanchcry.  Such  was  a 
Sabbath  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Christian 
alovee  had  to  perform  the  same  work  as  the 
others,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  their  masters 
allowed  titom  the  Saturdays  for  that  purpose. 
They  went  to  market  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
theuce  to  the  chapel  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  chapel  yard  covered  with  bas- 
kets, while  their  owners  were  attending  iiof 
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together  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without 
anj  ceremony.  Some  lived  together  many 
years ;  others  soon  parted,  and  each  chose  a 
new  mate.  Proraiscuoos  intercourse  was  com- 
mon, and  the  planters,  when  they  made  the 
attempt,  fonnd  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
break  it.  Marriage,  however,  was  uniformly 
introduced  by  the  Methodist  missionaries  among 
the  converts ;  but  with  respect  to  this  they  had 
many  diCBculties  xo  encounter.  They  were  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  to  know  which  was  the  pro- 
per husband  or  wife.  A  female,  for  instance, 
wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  societv ; 
but  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  was  not  the 
first  to  whom  she  had  been  united.  She  had 
lived  with  many  others,  and  the  person  with 
whom  she  was  originally  connected  bad  in  like 
manner  had  many  more  women  since  he  left 
hf^r  ;  and  perhaps  was  living  at  that  time  with 
Oiie  by  whom  he  had  children.  Sometimes  the 
missionaries  were  content  with  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  that  she  would  abide 
with  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  when  she 
joined  the  society.  At  other  times,  they  acted 
to  the  bi^st  of  their  judo^ment  in  selecting  the 
person  whom  they  thought  most  proper. 

Though  we  have  given  several  instances  of 
the  hostility  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  labors  of  the  Methodists,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  both  to  the 
planters  and  to  the  missionaries,  did  we  n^lect 
to  mention,  that  such  feelings  were  by  no  means 
universal.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  ^here  were 
not  only  no  persecuting  laws,  but  they  were 
greatly  encouraged,  both  by  the  local  govern- 
ment and  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  Even 
in  those  islands  where  they  met  with  persecu- 
tion, they  hod  many  friends  among  the  plant- 
ers and  others  of  the  white  inhabitants.  Some 
built  chapels  on  their  estates,  others  subscribed 
handsomely  to  their  erection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  scarcely  a  place  of  worship 
of  any  size  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  did  not 
assist  by  their  contributions,  or  in  some  other 
form.  Subscriptions  of  £10,  £20,  £50,  and 
£100  for  such  purposes,  indicate  both  the  rank 
in  life,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  contributors. 
Even  in  Jamaica,  where  the  reputed  dark  and 
dangerous  fanaticism  of  the  Methodists  was 
detected  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  the 
most  liberal  assistance  was  afforded.  In  other 
islands,  planters,  merchants,  members  of  colo- 
nial assemblies,  presidents,  chief-judges,  gover- 
nors, not  only  subscribed  to  the  erection  of 
chapels,  but  in  some  instances  paid  regular 
stipends  to  the  missionaries,  as  a  remuneration 
for  their  services  in  instructing  their  slaves. 
In  several  of  the  islands  indeed  the  proprietors 
Of  estates,  and  other  inhabitants,  were  so  fully 
8ati<ified  with  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries, 
and  so  sensible  of  the  political  as  well  as  moral 
and  religious  advantages  resulting  from  their 
labors,  that  they  defrayed  entirely  the  ordinary 
escpenses  of  the  mission.    Since  the  abolition 


of  slavery,  the  views  of  the  white  people  la  tho 
West  Indies  in  reference  to  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries have  been  greatly  changed ;  and  it 
is  probably  now  matter  of  wonder  to  many, 
that  any  hostility  should  ever  have  been  rnani- 
fested  to  so  zealous,  laborious,  and  useiiil  a 
body  of  men. — Marsden's  Mimonaru  Narrative . 
Brown's  History  of  Missions  i  Jaaaon'i  Cente 
nary  of  Methodism ;  DuncatCs  Mission  to  Ja 
maica  ;  Memorials  of  Miss,  Labor  in  W,  Indies^ 
by  Moister. — Rev.  W.  Butler. 

Ajcbrigan  Missiobart  Associatiov. — Jit- 
maica. — ^The  mission  to  Jamaica  is  occupied 
mainly  with  labor  in  behalf  of  the  emancipated 
colored  people  of  Jamaica.  It  was  commenced 
by  five  Congregational  ministers,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1839.  They 
went  to  Jamaica  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  plain  support  from  the  eman- 
cipated people  themselves;  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and  as  there  was  then  no 
missionary  society  in  the  United  States  that 
could  undertake  the  support  of  a  mission  there, 
they  were  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distress- 
ing privation.  A  committee  was  firmed  of 
gentlemen  residing  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  called  the  IVest  India  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, who  received  and  forwarded  contribu- 
tions for  this  mission,  but  without  undertaking 
its  support.  In  1847  the  mission  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
under  whose  care  it  remains.  In  1843,  the 
missionavies  formed  a  Congregational  Associa- 
tion, under  the  name  of  the  "  Jamaica  Congre- 
gational Association  ; ''  and  the  mission  is  now 
known  in  the  island  as  the  *'  American  Con- 
gregational  Mission." 

TABULAR    VIEW. 
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In  the  condact  of  the  nchools,  the  miasionaries 
formed  a  voluntary  school  association  in  1852. 
Two  of  the  directors  of  each  school  are  chosen 
from  among  the  people  of  the  station,  and  as- 
sociated with  the  missionaries  and  teachers  in 
the  general  management  of  the  school.  With 
the  results  of  this  plan,  after  two  yeai-s'  trial, 
the  teachers  are  well  pleased. — Bey.  G.  Whip- 
ple. 

MoBAviAN  Missions. — Danish  W,  J.  Islands. 
-^'the  first  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies,  were  Leonhard  Dober,  ^  the  potter,''  and 
David  N  itschmann  "  the  carpenter. ''  Their  at- 
tention Tfas  first  direct^  to  this  field  by  a  ne- 
groy  who  stated  that  he  had  a  sister  in  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  who,  with  many  of  her 
enslaved  companions,  desired  to  be  instructed 
in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  implored 
the  God  of  heaven  to  send  some  one  who  was 
capable  of  giving  them  religious  instruction. 
In  the  hope  of  being  of  some  service  to  these  be- 
nighted people,  these  young  men,  laymen,  of 
the  occupations  above  named,  set  out  from 
Hermhut,  in  Denmark,  with  only  six  dollars 
each  in  his  pocket,  and  arrived  at  St.  Thomas 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1732.  The  next 
year  two  companies,  one  consisting  of  18  and 
the  other  of  11  persons,  sailed  from  Europe, 
manv  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate.  In  1736,  three  persons  were 
baptized.  In  1738  a  negro  named  Mingo  was 
baptized,  and  became  a  zealous  assistant. 
Through  his  preaching  an  awakening  took 
place  over  the  whole  island.  But  the  planters 
opposed  the  work,  and  persecuted  and  impris- 
oned the  missionaries.  Count  Zinzendorf,  how- 
ever, who  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  island, 
procured  their  liberation.  In  1741, 90  persons 
were  baptized  at  a  plantation  callea  New 
Hcrrnhut.  Princess  plantation,  in  the  island 
of  St.  Croix,  became  a  permanent  station  in 
1751.  A  church  was  erected  in  Friedensthal, 
St.  Croix,  in  1755,  and  this  became  the  princi- 
pal station  in  the  Danish  islands.  The  place 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1772.  Betnany, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Jan,  was  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion in  1754 ;  and  in  1782,  Emmaus,  in  the 
same  island,  became  a  station.  Friedensfield, 
in  St.  Croi»,  became  a  missionary  settlement  in 
1805.  In  1832,  a  centenary  jubilee  was  held, 
and  the  important  and  encouraging  fact  was 
reported,  that  during  that  period  37,000  souls 
had  been  baptized  in  the  Danish  islands.  The 
year  1848  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  ii> 
surrection  of  slaves  in  St.  Croix,  and  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  all  the  Danish 
isles. 

In  the  three  Danish  islands^  St  Thomas,  St 
Croix,  and  St  Jan,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  8  stations,  35  laborers,  9,398  converts, 
of  whom  2,892  are  communicants. 

Jamaica. — ^The  Moravian  brethren  com- 
menced a  mission  in  this  island  in  1754,  en- 
couraged by  several  of  the  planters,  who  pre- 
rented  them  an  estate  callea  Carmel.'  la  one 


year  the  Sabbath  congregation  numbered 
700  persons,  and  26  had  been  baptized.  In 
1804,  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  the  mission, 
the  brethren  observe:  *' Though  we  cannot 
exult  in  an  abundant  in-gathering  of  souls, 
which  these  fifty  years  have  product,  or  even 
over  our  present  prospects,  yet  we  have  suffi- 
cient cause  of  gratituae  to  the  Lord  for  having 
preserved  a  seed  in  Jamaica.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  mission  to  the  present  time, 
938  negroes  have  been  baptized." 

In  1824,  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  island;  and  in  1831,  another  still  more 
general  and  bloody.  To  this  last  outbreak  the 
slaves  were  provoked,  say  the  missionaries, 
"  by  inhuman  treatment,  instigated  also  by 
hearing  of  the  sympathy  which  their  lot  had 
excited  in  England  and  its  parliament" 
Much  hatred  was  excited  against  the  missions, 
and  several  churches  of  different  denominations 
were  broken  up.  In  1834,  a  system  of  eman- 
cipation was  commenced,  but  complete  liberty 
was  not  granted  till  1838.  "  From  that  time," 
say  the  brethren,  ^  our  mission  in  Jamaica  has 
prospered  greatly.  Our  six  churches  were 
over-crowdol.  At  the  church  in  Fairfield, 
which  contains  800  sittings,  above  2,000  per- 
sons sought  admittance.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  keep  two  meeting,  either  at  the 
^same  time  or  in  succession.  The  schools  were 
equally  over-crowded.  The  souls  under  our 
care  numbered  8,000.  New  preaching  places 
were  established,  and  many  school-houses  were 
erected."  In  1842,  an  institution  for  training 
native  teachers  was  established.  In  1850,  the 
souls  under  the  care  of  the  mission  at  the  se- 
veral stations,  was  estimated  at  13,000.  25 
elementary  schools  were  in  active  operation, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  missionaries. 

The  Moravian  Church  Miscellany  for  May, 
1851,  contains  a  review  of  the  Jamaica  mis- 
sion, representing  it  as  comprising  13  stations^ 
at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  each  station  con- 
sisting of  various  buildings — a  church,  a 
school- house,  and  a  dwelling-house,  with  out- 
oQces.  With  each  station  a  congregation  is 
connected,  living  within  a  circle,  tne  diameter 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  about  20  miles. 
Besides  the  principal  stations,  there  are  17 
school-houses  and  out  station  schools,  making 
the  number  of  churches  13,  and  of  schools  30. 
The  number  of  negroes  in  connexion  with 
these  churches  amounted,  at  the  above  date,  to 
13,388,  young  and  old.  Many  white  families 
also  regularly  attended  the  churches.  These 
statements  are  not  essentially  modified  by  any 
later  returns. 

Antigita. — The  brethren's  mission  was  com- 
menoed  in  this  island  in  1756.  It  originated 
with  the  missionaries  at  St  Thomas,  and  the 
first  missionary  was  from  that  place.  Little 
interest  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  ne- 
groes, however,  till  1761,  when  a  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  the  town  of  St 
John's,  and  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  for 
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the  negroes.  In  1772,  a  religious  awakeniag 
spread  over  the  isIaDd.  A  desire  for  religioua 
iostractioQ-  was  increased  among  the  slaves, 
and  in  1775  the  attendants  on  public  worBhip 
Kumbered  2»000,  and  from  10  to  20  were  bap- 
tised almost  every  mouth.  The  converts  were 
subject  to  many  temptations  and  troubles, 
such  as  famine,  sickness,  persecution,  depreda- 
tions, and  the  excitements  consequent  upon  the 
taking  of  the  isUnd  by  the  French ;  yet  the 
cause  was  firm  and  progressive,  so  that  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  60  adults 
were  received  into  the  church  at  St  John's, 
in  one  day,  and  in  a  vcar  700  were  added  to 
the  congregations.  The  missionaries  preached 
on  difierent  plantations,  and  one  native  assistr 
ant  built  a  house  of  worship  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  seat  400  persons.  Many  of  the 
planters  saw  that  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
upon  the  slaves  was  highly  beneficial,  and 
when  any  of  them  were  refractory,  they  sent 
them  to  the  missionaries  for  reproof,  instead  of 
administering  corporeal  punishment  But  others 
were  decidedly  hostile,  and  would  punish  their 
slaves  severely  for  attending  on  the  means  of 
grace.  One  negro  was  compelled  to  give  his 
own  wife  fifty  u^hes,  because  she  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  local  authorities.  At 
another  time,  an  aged  female  negro  was  un- 
mercifully whipped  and  put  in  irons,  from  ha- 
tred to  her  religion,  and  the  next  day  she  was 
chained  to  two  negroes,  and  dragged  towards 
the  field  to  work,  but  died  on  the  way.  Amidst 
these  persecutions  the  church  in  Antigua  re- 
sembled the  burning  bush.  In  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, the  word  of  the  Lord  contmued  to  run 
and  be  glorified,  and  the  two  congregations, 
in  1788,  numbered  more  than  6,000 :  and  so 
many  new  doors  were  opened  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  that  the  missionaries  were  thankful  to 
4pd  useful  assistants  in  many  of  the  converts, 
who  visited  the  sick,  gave  advice,  and  minister- 
ed in  many  ways,  though  they  were  not  employ- 
ed in  preaching. 

In  1796,  a  third  station  was  formed ;  the 
names  of  the  three  stations  being  St  John's. 
Grace  Hill,  and  Grace  Bay.  In  1810,  they 
commenced  a  school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
at  tit  John's,  with  80  scholars,  which  soon  in- 
creased to  700,  who  made  surprising  progress 
in  learning.  In  1812,  owin^  to  the  dryness  of 
the  season  and  the  war  with  America,  provi- 
sions became  dear  and  scarce,  and  famine  and 
disease  prevailed,  which  carried  ofif  more  than 
200  of  the  congregation  at  St.  John's.  In  1817, 
the  brethren  commenced  a  fourth  station,  at  a 
place  called  Newfield,  for  which  the  colonial 
government  presented  them  with  ten  acres  of 
land,  £1,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  an  annual  grant  of  £300  for  their  support 
Two  other  stations  were  added.  Cedar  Hall, 
and  Mount  Joy,  and  large  congregations  were 
collected.  In  1823,  they  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of*  the  church  at 
it  ^'ohn's,  when  it  appeared  that  there  had 


been  baptized  and  received  into  the  church  in 
that  time,  16,099  negroes,  young  and  old. 
Among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  oppressed, 
however,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
spurious  conversions.  In  1826,  the  mission  in 
Antigua  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
several  brethren  from  Europe.  The  number 
of  slaves  receiving  instruction  at  this  periodt 
was  14,823.  Bible  and  missionary  societies 
were  formed  among  the  negroes  in  1832 ;  and 
in  1834,  unconditional  emancipation  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  island,  the  negroes  being  consider- 
ed sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence to  render  such  a  measure  safe  and  pro- 
per. In  1838,  Lebanon,  the  sixth  station,  was 
oegun,  and  1839,  Gracefield  was  commeacod 
in  the  north.  A  training  school  was  opened 
at  Cedar  Hall,  in  1847,  but  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  next  year.  They 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  institution  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  not  so  many 
under  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries  in 
Antigua  at  the  present  time  as  there  were  a 
few  years  ago,  owing  chiefly,  as  is  supposed, 
to  the  increase  of  cnurches  of  other  denomi- 
nations; still  the  number  as  last  reported, 
amounted  to  about  8,000. 

St,  KitVi. — A  mission  was  begun  in  this 
island  in  1777,  at  Basseterre.  In  a  year  or 
two  a  general  interest  was  awakened  among 
the  negroes,  which  continued,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, BO  that  in  1790  the  Grospe]  was 
preached  on  upwards  of  50  plantations.  In 
1800  the  number  of  converts  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000.  A  second  station,  Bcthesda,  was 
formed  in  1820 ;  and  in  1832  a  third  was  be- 
gun at  Bethel.  From  this  time  the  activity  of 
other  missionary  societies  increased,  and  many 
who  had  attended  the  Moravian  meetings^  feU 
ofl*,  and  joined  congregations  nearer  and  more 
convenient  Estridge,  a  fourth  station,  was 
commenced  in  1845. 

Barbadoes, — The  Brethren  entered  upon  a 
mission  in  this  island  in  1765.  The  first  con- 
vert was  baptized  in  1768 ;  but  there  lias  been 
no  such  general  desire  for  the  word  of  God  as 
in  many  of  the  other  West  India  blands.  Two 
stations  were  established,  one  at  Sharon,  in 
1794,  and  one  at  Mount  Tabor,  in  1826.    la 

1831,  both  these  stations  were  destroyed  bj  a 
hurricane,  and  upwards  of  4,000  souls  perished 
in  the  island.    These  stations  were  rebuilt  in 

1832,  when  the  congregations  numbered  about 
1100.  A  congregation  was  established  at 
Bridgetown  in  1836,  and  another  at  Clifton 
Hill,  in  1841,  making  four  stations,  which  are 
still  occupied  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

Tb&affo.— The  Moravians  have  had  a  mission 
in  this  island  since  1787.  At  sevVal  difierent 
times  it  has  been  suspended,  but  resumed  again, 
and  it  still  exists,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of 
the  blessing  of  God  on  missionary  perseverance 
There  are  two  stations,  Montgomery  and 
Moriah. 

Dutch  Gwana.— Into  this  field  two  of  the 
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Brethren  cnte^  in  1733.    One  of  their  lead- 
ing objects  was  to   carry  tbe  Gospel  to  the 
Arawacks,  a  numerous  Indian  tribe  in  that 
part  of  Surinam  called  Rio  de  Berbice.   Their 
™t  station  was  at  Pilfferhut,  on  the  river 
Wironje,  a  tributary  of  the  Berbice.    At  the 
^k  ^  ^f  ^o  years  the  mission  was  favored  with 
the  presence  and  labors  of  Theophihis  Solomon 
Schumann,  called  "  the  gifted  apostle  of  the 
Arawacks."     By  his  great  talents  and  "  won- 
derful combination  of  wisdom  and  firmness," 
be  was  enabled,  under  God,  to  triumph  over 
the  opposition  of  the  whites,  and  300  converts 
crowned  his  labors.    But  in  1757  difficulties 
of  every  description,  among  which  were  fam- 
ine  and   epidemics,   thickened   around,  and 
almost  dispersed  this  little  flock.    By  removals 
they  sought  a  more  peaceful  abode,  and  much 
might  be  related  of  the  heroic  perseverance  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  in  these  primeval  for- 
ests.    In  1760  Schumann  was  called  from  his 
labors  on  earth.    The  work  was  continued  by 
other  missionaries,  though  amid  appalling  diflt 
culties  and  discouragements.     Station  after 
station  was  invaded  and  burnt  by  the  Bush 
Negroes,  and  the  converts  dispersed,  and  finally, 
in  1808,  the  mission  among  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians,  after  existing  70  year8,was  brought 
to  a  close. 

A  mission  among  the  negro  slaves  in  Suri- 
nam, was  commenced  in  1735,  at  Parimaribo 
as  head-quarters.  The  missionaries  went  oat 
"With  licenses  for  several  trades,  by  which  they 
supported  themselves.  The  first  convert  in 
Parimaribo  was  baptized  in  1776,  and  the  first 
dmrch  was  erected  in  1778.  From  1799  to 
1816  the  colony  was  a  scene  of  frequent  wars 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  but  the 
mission  was  at  no  time  entirely  interrupted. 
In  1821  the  *'  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*'  was 
translated  into  Negro-Efnglish,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  those  who  were  able  to  read.  In 
1828  the  brethren  opened  a  new  church  in  Pari- 
maribo, with  a  congregation  of  2,260.  The  most 
respected  inhabitants  formed  a  society,  which 
still  renders  valuable  assistance  to  the  mission. 
In  1830  Berg  en  Dal,  on  the  Surinam,  90  miles 
from  Parimaribo,  was  opened  as  a  preaching 
place.  During  this  year  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  printed  the  Negro-English  New 
Testament  for  the  Surinam  mission.  It  had  pre- 
viously existed  only  in  manuscript.  Several 
new  stations  have  he&n  formed,  but  the  lar^t 
and  most  important  is  still  at  Parimaribo, 
where  the  congregation,  in  1850,  numbered 
6,500  souls.  The  other  negroes  under  the  care^ 
of  the  mission  are  scattered  over  several  hun- 
ched plantationj.  The  Brethren  have  also  a 
mission  among  the  Bush,  or  Free  Negroes,  on 
the  upper  Surinam,  a  country  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  dangerous  voyages  in  small 
canoes  up  the  streams,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  rendered  extremely  perilous  by  cataracts. 
The  heat  is  extreme,  and  the  climate  fatal  to 
mnst  Europeans.    Into  this  region  two  of  the 


Brethren  penetrated  in  176o.  One  of  them 
died  in  two  months,  the  other  labored  12  years, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  few  souls  to 
accept  the  Gospel  invitation.  New  Bam  bey, 
a  station  some  miles  lower  down  the  river,  was 
established  in  1785,  for  a  company  of  20  ne- 
groes. Considerable  desire  was  manifested  for 
several  years  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  but  sickness  and  death  among 
the  missionaries  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
their  labors.  In  I8I3  the  congregation  in  New 
Bambey  numbered  50,  but  there  was  little  vi* 
tality  among  them,  and  the  field  was  relinquish- 
ed ;  it  was  afterwards  resumed,  but  owing  to 
the  death  of  missionaries,  was  given  up  again 
in  1848. 

English  Gbheral  Bapitstb. — Jamaica, — 
The  Baptists  entered  upon  their  mission  in  Ja- 
maica in  1814.  The  first  station  was  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  a  school  was  opened,  and  preach- 
ing commenced  on  the  Sabbath,  attended  by 
both  negroes  and  white  people.  Two  more  mis- 
sionaries arrived  the  next  year,  and  settled  at 
Kingston.  Encouraged  by  early  indications  of 
success,  the  society  pressed  forward  its  work,  ii>- 
creasing  the  number  of  laborers  and  forming 
new  stations,  till,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
missionaries  in  Falmouth,  in  April,  1831 ,  the 
following  tabular  statement  was  presented  : 
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Kingston,  Qaeen-atrMt 
tt  Hanorer  *' 

TalUhfl 

SpaobhTovn 

HoniegoBaj 

Gomej'i  Mount 

Falmoath 

Anottabay 

Charlet  Town 

PortUarU 

Ora  Cabona 

Brso  u^aQ ••••.•••.•*p 

Mount  Charles 

Old  Harbor 

Hajes  Saranna 

Qrooksd  Spring 

Port  Royal 

St  Ann's  Baj 

OchoRloi 

Sarannala  Mar 

Fuller's  Field 

BioBueno 

Stewart's  Town 

Lacea.... 
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1 
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23 
21 
47 
46 

18 
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26 

12 
4 

10 
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8 
6 
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81 

74 
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108 
49 

1 
26 
48 

2 
26 
17 

•  • 
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63 
10 
16 
11 


8 

•  • 

6 
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303 
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67 
67 

117 

370 
63 

216 
86 
60 

104 
18 
33 
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88 
23 
21 
15 
19 
2 
63 
80 


1941 


o 

a 


29 

89 

103 

136 

846 

64 

216 

81 

64 

106 

18 

86 

■  • 

93 
172 
78 
21 
62 
89 
16 
2 
68 
74 
60 


1931 


BE 

n 


2,987 

769 

108 

1,036 

1,672 

126 

886 

610 

112 

410 

45 

86 

819 

266 

267 

723 

202 

62 

89 

88 

22 

128 

108 

60 


10,838 


The  mission  continued  to  prosper,  and  the 
diurches  had  at  no  time  been  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  when  the  act  of  emancipation  was 
carried  into  effect,  in  1838.  Yet,  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  this  act,  and  wished  to 
make  its  results  appear  to  the  worst  advan- 
tage, raised  numerous  reports  against  ih?  am 
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nonaries,  and  son^lit  in  erary  way  to  embar- 
rass their  operations.  This  led  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  to  make  some  explicit  statements  in 
their  defence.  In  reply  to  an  address  from 
the  Baptist  brethren,  ne  said,  "  On  my  assam- 
ing  the  government  of  this  colony,  I  strongly 
expressed  m^  reliance  on  the  whole  body  of 
missionaries,  in  their  high  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  in  their  loyal  principles.  Yon  more  than 
realized  all  the  benefits  I  expected  from  your 
ministry,  by  raising  the  negroes  from  the  men- 
tal degradation  of  slavery  to  the  cheering  obli- 
gations of  Christianity,  and  th^  were  thns 
taaght  that  patient  endurance  of  evil,  which 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  general 
tranquillity.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  vicious 
and  well  paid  press,  both  in  EDpfland  and 
Jamaica,  vie  enemies  of  yonr  rehgion  have 
never  dared  go  to  the  proof  of  their  audacious 
accusations  against  you."  After  alluding  to 
the  peaceful  working  of  emancipation,  and  the 
disap]K>intment  of  those  who  had  predicted 
violence  and  blood,  the  governor  added,  "  The 
admirable  conduct  of  the  peasantry  in  such  a 
crisis,  has  constituted  a  proud  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  tiiose  who  contributed 
to  enlighten  them  in  their  moral  duties,  through 
persecutions,  insults,  and  dangers^  have  deserved 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  good  and  the  just 
in  all  Christian  countries."  This  was  said 
after  one  year  of  freedom  had  passed  away. 
The  returns  made  fn>m  the  respective  mission 
churches  in  1839,  evinced  that  the  work  of 
God  continued  to  advance  in  an  encouradng 
degree.  A  nett  increase  of  2,617  members 
had  taken  place  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  whole  number  of  members  was  21,337. 
There  were  also  over  20,000  inquirers.  A 
large  increase  was  reported  in  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools. 
The  day-schools  contained  5,413,  the  evening- 
schools  577,  and  10,117  were  taught  on  the 
8abbath,  making  a  total  of  16,117  scholars. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  those 
habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  beet  security 
for  the  social  welfare  of  a  community,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  solemnized  1,942  marriages  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  1841,  the  number  of  church 
members  had  increased  to  27,706.  At  the 
association  of  the  Baptist  mission  churches, 
held  in  Kingston.  January,  1842,  the  ministers 
unanimously  resolved,  as  an  appropriate  com- 
memoration  at  once  of  the  day  of  freedom  and 
the  jubilee  of  the  mission,  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  fends  of  the  parent  society  after  the 
first  of  August  ensuing.  From  this  period,  the 
churches  in  Jamaica,  although  continued  with 
no  less  efiBciency  than  before,  are  not  formally 
reported  as  mission  churches. 

Bahamas. — A  mission  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
was  commenced  by  the  Qeneral  Baptists  in 
1834.  The  missionaries  established  themselves 
at  New  Providence,  and  in  two  years  they  had 
extf  nded  their  labors  to  Andros  Island,  Eleu- 
thera,  Kxuma,  Bum  Key,  Crooked  Island,  For- 


tune's Idand,  and  Turk's  Island.  Connected 
with  the  churches  at  these  places  there  were 
490  members,  217  having  been  added  daring 
the  preceding  year.  This  field  has  been  steadily 
and  perseveringly  cultivated,  and  has  yielded 
much  precious  fruit.  In  1850,  Mr.  littlewood 
wrote,  "  We  have  six  native  agents,  assisted 
by  their  wives,  exclusive  of  140  Sabbath-school 
teachers.  Their  work  is  divided  between  45 
churches,  1,475  members,  3,045  attendants  oa 
public  worship,  and  1,226  scholars,  the  fruit  of 
whose  labors  is  evidenced  in  the  steady  acces- 
sion to  our  churches,  and  in  the  increased 
knowledge  and  piety  of  the  peopla"  Mr.  Lit- 
tlewood, speaking  of  bis  field  of  labor,  says : 
"  Imagine  an  expanse  of  water  spread  out  *be^ 
fore  you  some  500  miles,  studded  with  sea-^irt 
isles,  varying  from  100  miles  by  40,  to  ^re 
rocks  of  100  yards  in  circumference.  Ami^t 
these  islands  I  am  continually  navigating, 
where  the  ocean  is  frequently  as  6mcH)th  as  a 
mirror,  or  as  often  lashed  into  a  foam  by  the 
tempest"  The  members  of  these  churches  are 
represented  as,  for  the  most  part,  veiy  poor, 
but  as  humble  and  consistent  Christians. 

Trinidad,— In  1842  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety was  directed  to  this  island,  only  about 
one-tenth  of  whose  80,000  inhabitants  are 
white  people.  Mr.  Cowen,  the  first  mission- 
ary, described  tiie  people  as  in  an  awfal  state 
of  destitution  ana  spiritual  ignorance,  and 
nothing  to  encourage  missionary  operations 
except  the  existing  necessity.  In  1846  the 
Secretary  of  the  'Society  visited  Trinidad,  at 
which  time  the  number  of  evaa^lical  minis- 
ters on  the  island  was  eight,  and  the  attend- 
ance upon  day-schools  about  one  in  twenty. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  and,  by  popery  and  slavery  com- 
bined, the  energy  of  tne  people  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  finer  features  of  the  Degio 
character  nearly  obliterated.  The  Secretary 
says, "  We  have  two  groups  of  stations  in 
Trinidad,  one  of  which  is  in  and  around  the 
port  of  Spain,  the  other  about  20  miles  to  the 
south,  in  and  around  the  Savanna  Grande. 
Since  1843  two  small  chapels  of  wood  have 
been  built  near  the  port  of  Spain,  in  one  of 
which  a  school  of  90  scholars  is  taught.  An- 
other chapel  has  been  built  about  three  miles 
distant,  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
siderable population.  About  20  miles  north 
of  the  port  of  Spain,  Mr.  Cowen  has  three  sta- 
tions, where  he  labors  with  much  self-denial." 
In  1850  the  missionary  wrote  with  expreGsioos 
of  grief:  "What  with  rum-drinking,  supersti- 
tion, and  something  like  paffarjsm,  the  caiae 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  makes  Tittle  progress  in 
Trinidad."  He  added,  however,  that  increas- 
ed attention  was  being  paid  to  the  cause  of 
education ;  that  thousands  of  religious  tracts 
were  in  circulation,  and  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding ^ear  more  than  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  distributed.  The 
number  of  communicants,  as  last  reported»  was 
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80  ;  Bchools,  8 ;  teachers,  12 ;  scholars,  181 ; 
all  under  tke  snperintendeDoe  of  one  mis- 
nonary. 

Honduras. — This  island  has  been  the  scene 
of  missionary  operations  by  the  English  Bap- 
tists since  1822;  but  their  labors  have  been 
quite  restricted,  and  no  veiy  full  reports  of  a 
recent  date  have  been  received.  Tne  largest 
number  of  communicants  reported  at  any  one 
time  was  132 ;  schools,  9 ;  scliolars,  227. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — ^This  Soci- 
ety commenced  a  mission  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua in  1815,  another  in  Jamaica  in  1826, 
and  one  in  Trinidad  in  1836.  Later  still,  a 
good  work  has  been  begun  and  carried  on  in 
British  Guiana.  In  Jamaica,  as  last  reported, 
the  Society  had  five  stations,  viz.,  Siloah, 
Prattville,  Chichester.  Hural  Hill,  and  Church 
Hill.  At  Siloah  the  house  of  worship,  which 
was  adapted  to  seat  850  persons,  was  crowded 
with  a  congregation  of  about  1,000.  The 
communicants  numbered  312,  and  there  were 
114  candidates.  In  two  schools  there  were 
218  scholars.  The  Prattville  station  had  279 
communicants ;  one  day-school,  with  138  cliil- 
dren,  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  230  scholars. 
At  Chichester  there  was  a  congregation  of 
460,  of  whom  105  were  church-members,  and 
39  candidates.  Of  the  other  two  stations  no 
definite  account  is  given.  Little,  if  anything, 
is  at  present  done  by  the  Society  in  Antigua 
and  Trinidad.  In  British  Guiana  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  schools,  and  though 
the  number  of  scholars  is  not  large,  their  pro- 
ficiency is  remarkable.  The  highest  class 
read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  study 
general  and  church  history,  and  geography, 
besides  learning  hymns,  catechism,  and  por- 
tions of  Scripture. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  op  the 
Gospel. — ^This  Society  has  missions  in  Barba- 
does,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  British  Guiana. 
In  Barbadoos  they  commenced  operations  as 
early  as  1818,  and  they  have  now  eight  or 
nine  stations,  and  as  many  missionaries.  Cod- 
rington  College,  an  important  institution  of 
this  Society,  has  been  in  operation  since  1829, 
and  has  supplied  the  West  Indian  Clmrch  with 
upwards  of  sixty  clergymen.  In  ferenada  the 
Society  has  but  one  missionary ;  also  one  in 
Tobago.  In  Essequibo,  Pomcroon,  and  De- 
marara,  belonging  to  British  Guiana,  there  are 
five  or  six  missionaries. 

London  Missionary  Society. — The  T/)ndon 
Missionary  Society  commenced  a  mission  in 
Jamaica  m  1834 ;  and  at  later  periods  it  has 
established  missions  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 
The  latest  reports  received  are  to  1851,  when 
the  Society  had  in  Jamaica  12  chapels  or  sta- 
tions, 8  missiouaries,  and  over  800  commu- 
nicants. In  Demarara  there  were  7  chapels, 
5  missionaries,  4  teachers,  1,000  communicants, 
and  550  scholars.  In  all,  19  missionaries,  4,000 
rsoromunicants,  and  3,000  scholars. 

UNrrED  Scotch  Pbssbytesiak  Church. — 


This  Cbnrch  has  taken  charge  of  the  stations 
till  lately  maintained  by  the  Scottish  Mission- 
ary Society.  They  are  in  Jamaica  and  at  the 
following  places,  viz.,  Hampden,  Lucca,  Port 
Maria,  Cornwall,  Carron  Hall,  Green  Island, 
Brownsville,  and  Rose  Hill.  Their  statistics 
are  not  given. — Rev.  E.  D.  Moore. 
^  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society. — ^This  So- 
ciety, which  is  organized  on  anti-slavery  priii* 
ciples,  and  has  its  seat  of  operations  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  had  a  mission  for  a  number  of  years 
in  successful  operation  in  Hayti ;  with  1  mis- 
sionary,  3  female  assistants,  1  native  pastor, 
and  4  native  teachers. 

GENERAL  TABULAR  VIEW. 
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*  Includes  the  churches  not  now  aided  by  the  tiociotj. 

WE8LEYAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIEJ. 
TY.---Methodism  has  often  been  complimented 
as  beinf?  **  essentially  missionary  in  its  charac- 
ter." This  is  true  in  a  higher  sense  than  is 
frenerally  understood.  Indeed,  the  very  origin 
of  the  system  can  be  traced  to  a  high  and 
devoted  missionary  spirit  The  founder  of 
Methodism  was  a  missionary  before  he  waa 
an  evangelical  Methodist,  having  gone  forth  ia 
1735  in  the  service  of  the  Society  far  Propa- 
gating  the  Gosnd  in  Foreign  Parts,  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  North  American  Indians.  His 
subsequent  conversion  to  God  was  accom- 
plished through  the  honored  instrumentality 
of  a  Moravian  missionary,  Peter  Bchter^  then 
on  his  way  to  his  field  of  labor  among  the 
heathen.  And  almost  prophetic  were  the 
words  of  Wesley,  when  parted  from  this  de- 
voted missionary,  who  nad  been  to  him  a 
father  in  the  Gospel :  **  0  what  a  work  hath 
God  begun  since  his  coming  into  England! 
Such  an  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an  end  till 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away."  For  over  fifty-two 
years  from  that  time  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
he  nobly  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  chosen 
motto :  "  The  World  is  my  Parish."  During 
this  period,  such  "  full  proof  of  his  ministry* 
did  ne  make,  that  he  generally  delivered  two, 
and  frequently,  three  or  four  sermons  every 
day;  and  traveled  about  4,500  miles  every 
year,  chieflv  on  horseback.  And  so  wonder- 
fully  did  €K)d  own  his  great  missiocary  plans 
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and  efforts,  that,  at  bis  death,  the  work  hod 
spread  through  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (where  there  were  300  itinerants, 
1,000  local  preachers,  and  80,000  members,  in 
the  societies,)  and  also  into  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
through  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

We  might  almost  say  that  Mr.  Wesley's 
missionary  spirit  was  hereditary.  His  father, 
Bev.  Samuel  Wesley,  felt  deeply  for  the  hea- 
then, and  about  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  £nglish  prelates,  projecting  a 
mission  to  Hindostau  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  even  offering  himself  to  take  a  part  in  it 
as  a  missionary.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  also, 
the  gifted  mother  of  John  Wesley,  shared  the 
missionary  ardor  of  her  husband.  During  Mr. 
Wesley's  absence  in  London,  attending  the 
Convocation,  she  read  the  journals  of  the  mis- 
tionaries  sent  out  by  the  Danish  Society  to 
Tranquebar ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  ^ect 
produced  upon  her  miud,  that  she  gave  herself 
anew  in  covenant  to  God,  and  resolved  in  fu- 
ture to  be  more  devoted  to  his  service.  She 
began  to  labor  systematically  with  her  child- 
ren, and  then  with  her  husband's  parishioners, 
assembling  them  together  on  the  Sabbath  eve- 
nings, during  the  ion";  months  of  her  husband's 
absence,  and  giving  them  religious  instruction : 
and  pleading,  in  justification  of  this  unusual 
step  for  her  as  a  woman,  the  example  of  the 
Tranquebar  missionaries.  Much  good  was 
accomplished  by  her  efforts,  and  she  imbued 
her  children  with  her  own  spirit ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  eternity,  that  the 
missionary  ardor  of  the  followers  of  Wesley 
owes  much  to  the  mother  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism. 

The  Contingent  Fund,  instituted  by  Mr. 
John  Weslev  as  early  as  1756,  was  designed  by 
him  to  be  the  means  of  sustaining  the  home 
missions  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  the  work  soon  be^an  to  spread 
beyond  the  ability  of  a  home  mission  agency 
to  manage.  One  step  after  another  led  the 
Methodists  onward  until  they  reached  the  pa- 
gan world  ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
a  foreign  missionary  organization  was  needed 
to  take  charge  of  the  spreading  work  of  God. 

The  first  mission  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  undertaken  by  the  early  MethodistSi 
was  that  to  the  North  American  colonies.  In 
the  minutes  for  1769,  we  find  Mr.  Wesley  ask- 
ing in  the  Conference,  "Who  are  willing  to 
go  to  America  as  missionaries  ?''  Two  breth- 
ren immediately  rose  and  ofiered  themselves, 
Bichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor.  But 
there  was  no  foreign  missionary  fund ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley  proposed  that  they  should  take  up  a 
collection  among  themselves,  and  £70  were 
contributed  on  the  spot-.  This  was  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  collection  ever  made; 
and  as  the  whole  number  of  preachers  at  that 


time  was  bat  110,  and  only  aboat  half  of  tboe 

usually  attended  Conference,  this  collection 
would  probably  average  nearly  $1  each  from 
this  company  of  poor  itinerants.  Of  this  sum 
£20  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  passage  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  remainder  was  i^iven 
them  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  first  Me- 
thodist meeting-house  in  America.  Other  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  afterwards,  bat  in  a 
short  time  this  portion  of  the  work  assumed 
the  independent  position  of  the  Methodist  £. 
Church ;  and  being  able  to  provide  for  her 
own  necessities,  c^ised  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mission  of  the  parent  community. 

But  the  missionary  spirit  which  Mr.  Wesley 
had  evoked,  soon  called  into  existence  opera- 
tions too  extensive  for  the  superintendence  of 
one  man,  even  of  Mr.  Wesley's  versatile  pow- 
ers ;  and  in  this  emergency,  God  sent  to  his 
aid  Bev.  Dr.  Coke.  The  frieudship  between 
these  men  began  Aug.  13,  1776 ;  and  af%^ 
traveling  through  the  home  work  of  Metho- 
dism, and  visiting  America  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1784,  Dr.  0. 
became  Greneral  Superintendent  of  Methodist 
missions.  He  traveled  extensively  through 
Great  Britain,  making  collections  for  their 
support,  soliciting  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
individuals,  wherever  he  could  gain  access,  and 
selecting  suitable  men  for  the  work.  He  also 
maintained  a  r^lar  correspondence  with  the 
missionaries.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
death,  in  1791,  to  the  year  1811,  under  his 
active  and  vigilant  superintendence,  the  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Africans  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  those  in  British  North  America, 
were  increased  from  21  to  43,  besides  11  em- 
ployed in  the  Irish  mission  amon^  the  neglect- 
ed papists;  and  the  members  in  society  in 
these  tbreign  stations  w^re  increased  from 
6,523  to  13,382.  After  the  Conference  of 
1786,  Dr.  Coke  sailed  in  company  with  three 
brethren  for  Halifax;  but  Providence  drove 
the  vessel  to  Antigua.  He  distributed  the 
missionaries  among  Uie  islands,  and  thus  began 
the  Wesleyan  missions  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  spent  the  next 
18  -months  in  visiting  the  principal  towua^ 
begging  for  the  missions  with  unabated  seal ; 
and  at  the  dose  of  the  Conference  of  1788,  be 
sailed  again  with  another  detachment  of  mia- 
sionaries  for  other  islands  among  the  West 
Indies.  He  again  returned  home,  and  havii^ 
sent  out  several  more  missionaries,  he  once 
more  started  with  another  band  of  devoted 
men  for  the  West  Indies,  in  October,  1790. 
As  the  missions  multiplied  abroad,  the  Con> 
ference  in  England  relieved  Dr.  Coke  of  a  part 
of  his  labor,  by  establishing  an  annual  mis- 
sionarv  collection  in  all  their  chapelSi  to  sap- 
port  this  growing  and  blessed  work. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  Doctor  paid  foor 
more  visits  to  America,  to  extend  and  strength- 
en the  work  already  begun.  At  the  Conferenoe 
of  1813,  though  then  in  his  67th  year,  he 
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pressed  an  earnest  desire  to  proceed  to  the 
£ast  Indies  to  establish  a  mision  there.  Eight- 
een times  had  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  m\&- 
sionary  purposes ;  yet  his  godly  ardor  wasjin- 
abated.  Some  of  his  brethren  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  parpose ;  bnt,  after  hear- 
ing their  arguments,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  "  If  you  will  not  let  me  ^o,  you 
will  break  my  heart  1"  His  brethren  withdrew 
their  opposition ;  and,  accompanied  by  seven 
missionaries.  Dr.  Coke  embarked  for  the  east 
in  December,  1813.  But  on  the  3d  of  May 
following,  his  spirit  suddenly  returned  to  God : 
he  was  found  «iead  in  his  cabin.  Thus  ended 
the  life  and  labors  of  this  estimable  man, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  hon- 
orable association  with  the  history  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Wesleyan  Home  Missions  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced  when  Mr.  Wesley 
instituted  "the  Contingent  Fund"  for  their 
-snpport  in  1756,  98  years  ago.  The  Foreign 
Missions  of  Methodism  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Wesley  in  1769,  when  he  sent  missionaries 
to  America.  In  the  year  1784  he  planted  a 
mission  in  the  Ide  of  Jersey;  and  in  1785  he 
sent  out  seven  mi8sk>naries  to  establish  mis- 
sions in  Nova  Scotia^  Nevp/oundland,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Antigua.  The  next  year  he  sent 
additional  help  to  these  missions,  and  also  oc- 
cupied Guernsey,  In  1787  he  sent  mL<?sionaries 
to  St.  VineenVSy  St.  Christopher's^  and  St.  Eusta- 
tiusy  and  also  strengthenai  the  mission  in  the 
Korman  Isles.  In  1788  he  appointed  five 
more  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies,  The 
work  continued  to  spread,  and  in  1789  Domin- 
ica, Barbadoes,  Saba,  Tortola,  and  Santa  Cruz 
were  added  to  the  list  of  Wesleyan  missions. 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  out  two>  more  missionaries  the 
next  year  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  added 
Jamaica  to  the  list  of  stations,  and  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  nine  preachers  to  take 
the  management-  of  those  missions.  This 
closed  Mr.  Wesley's  connection  with  the  early 
missions  of  Methodism.  A  few  montlis  after 
this  Conference  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 
The  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  the  Conference  before  his  death  were 
as  follows :  The  fields  occupied  were  the  Nor- 
man Isles,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  missionaries 
was  23,  and  of  members  5848 ;  of  whom  498 
wer^  French,  350  were  mulattoes,  and  4377 
were  negroes.  The  same  year  that  witnessed 
the  death  of  Wesley,  witnessed  also  the  death 
of  the  first  missionary  who  fell  in  the  service 
of  this  society.  Robert  Camhell  died  of  putrid 
fever  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent's.  Upon 
Dr.  Coke  now  devolved  the  management  of  the 
Wesleyan  missions.  To  assist  him,  however, 
the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
finance  and  advice,  consisting  of  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  connection  resident  for  the  time 
being  in  London,  and  by  them  all  missionaries 
gent  out  werQ  to  be  examined,  and  all  accounts 


to  be  submitted  to  their  inspection,  and  corre- 
spondence to  be  maintained  with  them.  This 
Conference  sent  out  three  mo^  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  projected  a  mission 
in  France,  William  Mahy  being  appointed  to 
this  latter  service  the  next  year. 

In  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Conference  '*  of  1792 
we  first  find  Africa  on  the  list  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionary  stations,  Sierra  Leone  being  the 
part  occupied. 

The  Conference  of  1793  established  a  gene 
ral  collection  to  be  made  in  all  their  congr^a- 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  missions.  During 
the  next  five  or  six  vears,  notwithstanding  the 
commotions  throughout  their  connection  on 
account  of  some  questions  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  political 
world.  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Conference  continued 
their  care  of  the  missions  already  planted,  and 
gave  them  what  enlargement  they  could.  In 
the  minutes  for  1796  we  find  the  names  of  A. 
Murdoch  and  W.  Patten  set  down  as  mission- 
aries to  the  Foulah  countrv  in  Africa,  to  which 
service  tiiey  were  solemnly  set  apart  by  the 
Conference.  In  1799  the  Rev.  G.  Whitfield 
was  appointed  treasurer  for  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  and  Gibraltar  was  added  to  the  list  of 
stations.  In  the  minutes  for  that  vear  occurs 
the  following  entr^ :  **  We  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner take  these  missions  under  our  own  care, 
and  consider  Dr.  Coke  as  our  agent."  The 
Conference  also  requested  Dr.  C.  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  work  of  €h)d  carried  on  b^ 
their  missions,  for  circulation,  and  took  addi- 
tional steps  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  their 
missionary  work.  At  the  next  Conference  a 
body  of  rules  was  compiled  for  the  reflation 
of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  authority  was 
given  to  Dr.  Coke  to  send  a  missionary  to 
Gibraltar,  and  another  to  Madras.  In  1804 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  was  sent  to  Demerara,  in  South 
America.  At  this  time  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Foreign  Missions  was  15,846.  The 
first  missionary  secretary  (Mr.  Kntwistle)  was 
appointed  this  year,  Dr.  Coke  being  general 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Lomas  treasurer,  each 
of  these  officers  being  amenable  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Lon- 
don preachers ;  so  that  the  whole  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  missions  took 
fosm  as  the  necessity  arose. 

In  1813  the  Conference  yielded  to  Dr.  Coke's 
solicitations  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  the  East  Of  the  seven  missionaries  ap- 
pointed for  Asia  and  South  Africa,  it  was  in- 
tended that  three  of  them  should  be  stationed 
at  CeyloUf  one  at  Java^  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  others  to  be  placed  where  Dr. 
Coke  might  think  best  and  as  Providence 
opened  the  way.  The  result  will  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  the  Ceylon  mission. 

The  Conference  of  1814  strongly  recom- 
mended ^tiie  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  every  district 
where  it  had  not  already  been  done.    Thqr 
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also  appointed  two  secretaries  for  the  Forei^ 
MissioDs,  in  connection  with  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  in  London,  and  designated 
eight  additional  missionaries,  three  to  New- 
foundland, two  to  Dcnuirara,  one  to  Canada, 
and  two  to  Australia.  The  missionary  income 
was  ascertained  as  having*  amounted  this  year 
to  £12,177. 

At  Dr.  Coke's  death,  there  was  no  anfficient 
organization  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent missions,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
their  support  and  extetiaion.  And,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
his  services,  the  preachers  and  people  awoke 
from  their  supineness  and  keenly  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  combined  effort  to  maintain  the 
ground  that  had  been  gained. 

In  this  state  of  anxions  inquiry,  the  Bev. 
Geo.  Morley,  then  superintendent  of  the  Leeds 
circuit,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  missionary 
society  in  £at  town.  This  was  done ;  and  a 
new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  work  through- 
out the  connection.  Other  places,  in  swift  suc- 
cession, followed  the  eji^ample  of  Leeds,  till 
the  Methodist  congregatioriS,  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Tweed,  caught  the  sacred  flame. 
Collectors  offered  their  services  in  all  direc- 
tions; the  hearts  of  the  people  were  every- 
where impressed  and  opened  to  the  state  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  communication  of  authentic 
missionary  intelligence ;  and  money  was  from 
Tear  to  year  poured  into  tbe  sacred  treasury 
b^ond  all  former  precedent  At  the  same 
time  missionaries  have  continued  willinglv  to 
o^r  themselves  even  for  the  most  hazardous 
and  difficult  stations ;  and  doors  of  entrance 
are  almost  every  year  opened  in  the  most  un- 
expected quarters. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  ministers  of  the 
connexion,  are  454  in  number.  They  are  as- 
aisted  by  catechists,  local  preachers,  assistants, 
Buperintendents  of  schools,  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  artizans,  &c, ;  of  whom  698 
are  emnloyed  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  8,494 
ifford  tneir  services  gratuitously.  These  mis- 
sionaries and  their  assistants  are  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  communicating  instruction  by 
schools  and  otherwise,  in  35  different  languages : 
In  £urope  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  Itauan, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish  ;  in  Africa,  in 
the  Akra,  Yornba,  Grebo,  Mandinffo,  Namar 
qua,  Kat&e^  Dutch,  Sesuto,  and  Secbuana ;  in 
Asia,  in  the  Tamil,  Portuguese,  Singalese, 
Dutch,  Canarese,  Sanscrit,  Bengalese,  Kassia, 
Teloogoo,  and  Chinese ;  in  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia they  use  the  Maori,  the  Tongan,  and  the 
Feejeean;  and  in  America  they  employ  the 
Spanish,  Chippewayan,  Mohawk,  Ojibwa,  Onei- 
da and  Muncey  languages.  Six  or  seven  of 
these  are  used  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
preters; but  thereat  have  all  been  mastered 
oy  the  missionaiies,  and  are  the  medium  of  in- 
struction. Many  of  them  have  been  for  the  first 
time  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  have  compiled  grammais  and  dic- 


tionaries ;  and  into  them  aU  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures are  translated,  and  have  been  placed  m 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  over  1,700  day  and  Sunday- 
schools,  and  several  farm  and  indnstrial-echooSi, 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  sustains  a 
few  Normal  institutions  and  some  seminaria, 
where  a  superior  education  is  imparted.  These 
are  aituatra  at  Colombo,  Jaffna,  Auckland, 
Tonga,  Mount  Coke,  and  Westmoreland. — 
Theological  institutions,  for  training  a  native 
ministry /are  in  very  efficient  operation  at  Ton- 
ga, Sierra  Leone,  Macarthy's  Island,  Jaffiia, 
Auckland,  Graham's  Town,  and  the  Feejee 
Islands.  The  number  of  students  last  year  was 
about  100. 

The  Society's  missionary  printing  establisli- 
meuts  are  doing  a  noble  work.  They  are  lo- 
cated at  Bangalore,  (India,)  Kaffitiria,D'Urbaii, 
Plaatburg  and  Graham's  I'own^J Africa,)  Jaff> 
na,  (Ceylon,)  and  the  Tonga  and  Feejee  Islands. 

**  Ue  Field  "  in  which  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries are  employed,  as  already  shown,  is 
emphatically  **  thb  world." 

kesiilts, — ^These  have  already  been  stated; 
but  they  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary,  as  given  in  the'  report  for 
1853: 

No.  of  Circuits, 361 

Chapels, 1,099 

Other  preaching  places, 1,887 

Missionaries  and  Assistants,    .    .    .  465 

Subordinate  paid  agents,    ....  698 

Do.,  unpaid, 3,494 

Full  and  accredited  church  members,  108,286 

Sabbath-schools, 868 

Sabbath  scholars, 54,737 

Day  schools, 795 

Day  scholars, 42,172 

Attendants  on  public  worship,  362,347;  of 
whom  149,802  are  Anglo-Saxons,  and  212,545 
are  of  other  races.  Of  the  church  members  in 
these  missions,  32,070  are  British  and  Irish ; 
1,815  are  German,  French,  Swiss,  and  Spanish ; 
1,711,  Asiatic ;  4,046,  Australian  ;  8,971,  Po- 
lynesian ;  53,831,  African  and  Creole;  and 
1,980  N.  A.  Indians. 

But,  besides  what  appears  in  these  statistics, 
the  Wesleyan  missions  have  set  off  mature  and 
large  portions  of  their  work  in  inde])endent 
positions,  which  no  longer  appear  in  the  re- 
ports as  missions. 

Income. — We  present  below  the  income  of 
the  society  in  periods  of  four  years,  with  the 
annual  average  of  each : 

From  1814  to  1817 £50,760  ayeng*  £12,440 

"    1818  "  1821 114,888  "  28,»8« 

"    1822   **  1826 143,288  "  86,820 

"    1826   •<  1820 206,266  *•  61.664 

"    1830  "  1833 216,668  *'  64,164 

M    1834  «  1887 816,781  ««  63,0411 

•"    1838   "  1841 384,644  <*  06,161 

«*    1842  "  1845 422,810  "  105,708 

"    1846  «  1840 442,090  <«  110,5tt 

((    I860  «*  1863 424,800  »  X06,0»T 

1864 114,486 

Ibtel  i&41  jwn,  £S,806,ft28 
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This  eidiibits  a  regular  growth  of  l^e  miaBion- 
ary  fiiDd,increasiDg at  every  period^from  £12,000 
to  £106,000,  and  from  £12,177  in  1614,  to 
£114498  in  ISH^-^achon's  Centenary  of 
Mdkodism;  Alder's  WesUuon  Mmums;  CMs 
Life;  MrnuUs  of  Annual  Conferences ;  Nuices 
and  Reports, — ^ev.  W.  Butlbk. 

WETTER :  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 

DClafiTO* 

WIIAMPOA :  A  city  in  China,  on  the 
Pearl  river,  14  miles  below  Canton,  being  the 
anchorage  for  foreign  shipping.     (See  China.) 

WILBEBFOBCE:  Town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa.  Station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

WITCHCRAFT:  "The  practices  of 
witches;  sorcery;  enchantments;  intercourse 
with  the  devil ;  power  more  than  natural." — 
IVdister,  "  A  supernatural  power,  which  per- 
taaa  were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of,  by  entering  into  a  compact  with  the 
devil." — BucL  "Tne  pretended  or  supposed 
possession  of  supernatural  power,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  an  alleged  compact  made  with  the 
evil ;  the  object  of  which  wss  either  to  pro- 
cure advantages  to  the  persons  thus  endowed, 
or  their  friends,  or  to  do  evil  to  their  enemies. 
That  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  super- 
natural endowments,  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
pact made  with  Satan,  or  who  pretended  to 
such  endowments,  have  existed,  is  an  opinion 
that  has  more  or  less  obtained  in  every  age." 
-^Edinburgh  Encyclopedia, 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  persons  have  existed  who  were  sup- 
poeed  to  possess,  or  who  pretended  to  possess, 
such  powers.  Whether  the  witchcraft  forbid* 
den  in  the  Bible  was  real  or  pretended,  is  a 
question  on  which  learned  men  are  not  agreed. 
The  writer  last  quoted,  says :  ''Before  the 
Christian  era,  and  at  that  time,  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind  was,  undoubtedly,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, allowed  powers,  and  held  a  visible  inter- 
course with  our  species,  which  have  long  been 
denied  him."  But,  whether  the  witches  and 
wizards  denounced  in  Scripture,  were  real  or 
pretended,  their  strict  prohibition  will  appear 
to  have  been  equally  wise  and  necessary,  when 
we  consider  what  terrible  consequences  have 
always  and  everywhere  followed  the  delusion. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  with  this 
writer,  that "  the  modern  witch  is  a  consider- 
ably different  personage  from  any  we  read  of 
in  the  Bible."  The  ancient  witches  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  our  modem 
fortune-tellers,  for  "  they  made  great  gain  by 
their  divination  ;"  and  we  may  add,  also,  like 
our  modern  "  clairvoyants"  and  "  spiritual  me- 
diums," and  the  AMc9kn  fetishmen  mso,  instead 
of  the  innocent  persons  whom  they  accuse  of 
witchcraft.  Witchcraft  was  universally  be- 
lieved in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable  firm- 


ness till  the  seventeenth.  The  latest  witchcraft 
phrensy  was  in  New  England,  in  1662,  when 
the  execution  of  witches  became  a  calamity 
more  dreadful  than  the  sword  or  pestilenoe. 
The  following  description  of  the  supposed  cha-. 
racter  of  the  modern  witch  is  given  by  the 
writer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  :  "  This 
compsLCt  (with  the  devil)  was  not  reckoned  va- 
lid, until  it  had  been  written  out  with  blood 
taken  from  the  vein  of  the  person  who  thus 
resigned  his  life  to  the  service  of  Satan.  The 
individual  who  in  this  way  became  a  witch, 
gave  up  to  him  soul  and  body,  and  at  death  he 
necessarily  went  to  the  regions  of  horror  and 
despair.  The  devil,  on  his  side,  guaranteed 
that  the  persons  who  thus  sold  themselves  to 
him,  should  want  for  noUiing  they  desired  in 
this  world ;  that  they  should  be  avenged  upon 
their  enemies ;  that  they  should  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  inflicting  disease  on  whomsoever  thej 
wished;  and  that,  in  short,  their  power  of 
doing  evil  should  be  very  great,  if  not  unlimit- 
ed. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  familiar 
spirit,  or  gnome  was  given  them  by  Satan, 
which  was  ready  to  attend  them  at  a  call,  and 
was  entirely  subservient  to  their  will.  The 
witches  could  assume  any  shape  they  chose, 
and  transport  themselves  through  the  air  with 
unspeakable  rapidity,  on  a  broomstick,  or  nut- 
shell, or  any  such  article,  for  any  purpose,  par- 
ticularly to  attend  meetings  of  witdies,  at 
which  tiie  devil  himself  always  presided." 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  how  un- 
scriptural  and  absurd  is  the  idea  of  the  poa- 
session  of  such  power  by  any  human  being ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
^eise  of  such  power  by  persons  regarded  as 
witches,  should  produce  the  terrible  effects  de- 
scribed in  the  witchcraft  excitements  of  the 
16th  century;  or  that  a  similar  idea,  in  the 
mind  of  an  ^norant  and  superstitious  heathen, 
should  hold  him  in  such  terrible  bondage  as 
that  described  by  missionaries  and  tourists.  But 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  tliat  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft has  always  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  education,  and  true  religion. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  barbarous  tribes.  Hindostan,  which 
lays  some  claim  to  civilization  and  learning,  is 
overrun  by  professors  of  those  mystical  incan- 
tations, called  Mantras,  and  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences generally.  The  greater  part  of  the  cross 
accidents  in  life  are  attributed  to  this  cause. 
For  the  first  twelve  months,  a  Hindoo  mother 
carefully  conceals  her  child,  lest  the  evU  eye 
should  fall  upon  it  A  highly  respectable 
Hindoo  landholder  at  Sanger,  namea  Baboo 
Bight,  refused  to  sell  one  of  these  men  a  piece 
of  land ;  whereupon,  the  man  vowed  to  conjure 
the  Baboo's  life  away  in  a  year.  He  fixed 
himself  on  a  plain  near  the  Baboo's  land,  and 
every  night  kept  up  his  incantations,  the  fire 
blazmg  away  in  his  earthen  pot.  After  some 
time,  Sie  Baboo  became  ill,  bis  appetite  being 
gone,  and  he  having  become  restless  and  fever 
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ish.  lie  affected  to  treat  the  man's  incanta- 
tioDs  with  contempt ;  bat  they  were  evidently 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  A  low,  destmctive 
fever  insinuated  itself  into  his  system,  and, 
before  the  twelve  months  were  ended,  he 
died, — evidently  the  result  of  a  snperstitiojs 
fear. 

The  terrible  influence  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, among  the  natives  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africa,  are  thus  described  by  Rev. 
John  Leighton  Wilson,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  Gaboon,  now  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Boiyrd ; 
and  the  reader  will  observe  how  the  African 
idea  of  the  power  of  witches  corresponds  with 
the  foregoing  description  of  the  opinions,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  both  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land: 

**  This  idea,  or  belief,  is  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, of  such  constant  recurrence,  and  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  all  their  actions,  their 
projects,  their  reasonings,  and  their  specula- 
tions, that  it  seems  to  form  an  essential  part 
both  of  their  mental  and  moral  constitution. 
It  ascribes  to  those  supposed  to  possess  this 
mysterious  and  hateful  art,  power  not  only 
over  the  health  and  lives,  but  over  the  property 
and  fortunes  of  all  around  them.  Every  event 
in  life,  if  adverse  or  calamitous,  is  ascribed  to 
this  malignant  agency.  Sickness,  no  matter 
what  its  type  or  how  contracted,  the  loss  of 
property,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  under 
what  circumstances  of  mismanagement,  the 
disappointment  of  cherished  hopes,  however 
eztrava^nt  or  unreasonable  they  may  have 
been  ;  the  loss  of  friends  by  death ;  are  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  some  one  who  is  sup- 
Sosed  to  exercise  this  mysterious  power.  A 
eath  seldom  occurs  in  one  of  their  villages, 
which  is  not  atoned  for  by  the  life  of  some 
one  else.  Other  feelings  than  those  of  heart- 
felt sorrow  are  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
death  drum.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  accuser 
that  sends  a  thrill  of  concern  to  every  heart. 
Ko  one  is  exempt  from  the  suspicion  oi  havine 
caused  that  death.  To  fly  from  the  scene  of 
anticipated  danger,  is  a  virtual  confession  of 
the  charge  of  guilt  Uprightness  of  character 
and  benevolence  of  heart  afford  no  shield.  The 
intimacy  of  friendship  and  the  endearment  of 
kindred  ties,  are  alike  unavailing.  Suspicion 
may  fasten  upon  the  son  as  the  cause  of  his 
father's  death,  or  upon  the  mother  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  own  ofl&pring.  How  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  can  have  any  repose  at  all,  un- 
der such  a  system,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  their  superstitions  creed." 
— Damonoh^f  by  King  James  VI. ;  Baxter's 
World  of  Sptrits ;  Retinoid  Seot*8  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft;  Cotton  mother,  Hutdiinxm,  and 
Hawkins  o,%  Witchcrcft ;  Rees*  Cyclopedia ; 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;  Moffafs  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  Journals  of  Missionaries  and 
Tourists  in  Africa  ;  Sfprkfs  Modem  India.  See 
also,  Africa  West, 


WOBLD :  We  have  fumidied  ample  means 
in  this  volume  for  ascertaining  the  religions 
condition  of  the  world.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing general  survey,  which  presents  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  world's  population,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  different  religions,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  Protestant  missionaries  and  their  con- 
verts, as  near  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  mis- 
sionary reports. 

POPULATION. 

Asia,  indading  PfteiSe  Isles  (we  Asia) .. .  762.S06,49S 

Africa  (£incyrl/)petlia  BriUumioa) 100,000,000 

Europe  (nee  Europe) 262.300,000 

America  (Aicydapedia  Britannika) 62,800.000 

1,167,006,483 

All  attempts,  however,  to  ascertiun  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  are  based  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  conjecture,  as  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  it  has  been  determined  bv  actual 
census.  *  Balbi  makes  the  total  population  of 
the  earth  736,700,000 ;  but,  according  to  later 
opinions,  based  on  better  acquaintance  with 
China,  he  underrates  that  kingdom  about  200 
millions.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  we  inti- 
mated in  the  article  on  Asia,  that  the  above 
estimate  of  that  continent  is  too  high ;  and, 
comparing  all  the  estimates  we  have  seen,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  that  which  puts  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  in  round  numbers,  at  one 
thousand  millions,  as  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  following  estimate,  with  reference  to  reli- 
gious profession,  has  been  based  upon  that 
number: 

ChristlaDS 200,000,000 

Jews 14,000,000 

Mohammedans 140.000,000 

Heathen  IdoUteis 646;000,000 

1,000,000,000 

The  following  table  will  show  something  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, for  the  evangelization  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude: 


OOUMTRIES. 

p 

1 

• 

'1 
II 

Asia 

677 
S13 
160 
256 
177 

28.872 
27.241 
49.720 
02,404 
13,^ 

Africa 

Paeiflc  Islands 

West  Indies 

North  America.. 

Totals 

1,678 

211,880 

84.168 
81.547 
45.186 
26.518 
4,331 


100,745 


122,000 

60.000 

200,000 

1,900,000 


1,572,000 


This  statement,  though  far  from  being  com- 
plete, exhibits  a  band  of  over  1,600  mission- 
aries, the  results  of  whose  labors  show  over 
200,000  members  of  mission  churches,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  CSiris- 
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tian  schools,  and  a  nominally  Christian  popn- 
lation  of  not  less  than  a  miifion  and  a  half,  all 
redeemed  from  heatheQism  in  half  a  centnry. 
Bat  this  gives  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  work  accomplished.  The  foundations  have 
been  laid  deep  and  broad,  for  a  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  next  50  vears.  These  mission- 
aries are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  established  Christian  institutions ; 
reduced  barbarous  languages  to  writing ;  es- 
tablished printing-presses ;  and  translated  and 
printed  the  Scriptures  in  almost  every  language 
under  heaven.  Idolatry,  Islamism,  Komanism, 
and  every  false  religion,  are  trembling  to  their 
foundations.  And,  whoever  lives  to  the  end  of 
this  century,  will  see  the  wonderful  works  Of 
God  in  the  earth. 

WUDALEy :  Forty  miles  north  of  Ah- 
mednuggur,  in  Hindostan, — became  a  station 
of  the  American  Board  in  18454 

WUPPERTH AL :  A  station  and  a  mis- 
sion colony  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
in  South  Africa,  near  Clanwilliam. 

YAVILLE :  A  Karen  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavoy,  Burmah ;  an  out-station  of 
the  Tavoy  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union. 

YORUBA,  or  Y ARRIBA :  The  Yoruba 
country  is  situated  some  distance  inland  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  between  Dobomey  on  the 
west,  and  the  River  Niger,  or  Quorra,  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  extending  far  into  the 
interior.  This  territory  once  formed  one  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Western 
Africa,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
vinces, having  their  separate  governments, 
and  owning  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  one  king. 
But,  about  the  year  1817  or  1818,  a  civil  war 
broke  out,  originating  in  a  quarrel  in  the 
market,  between  persons  of  different  tribes, 
about  a  cowrie's  worth  of  pepper,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  man  rose  against  man,  town 
against  town,  tribe  against  tribe,  the  slave- 
trade  helping  it  on ;  till,  in  a  little  more  than 
30  years,  the  country  which  travelers  describ- 
ed OS  everywhere  richly  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, was  turned  into  a  barren  wilderness, 
and  the  people,  previously  agricultural  and 
trading,  mild  in  their  manners,  and  hospita- 
ble to  traders,  became  brutal  and  ferocious, 
from  constant  war.  revengeful,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  readV  to  barter  their  fellow-men  for 
gold.  From  the  broken  fragments  of  145 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  chiefly  of  the  Egba 
province,  destroyed  about  1825,  has  arisen  the 
city  of  Abbeokuta,  the  location  of  the  Yoruba 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
This  city  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
O^un,  in  latitude  7°  8',  about  60  miles  from 
La^os.    It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 

I)lain,  on  the  two  highest  of  several  detached 
lills,  which  ascend  gradually  on  the  N.  E.,  and 
terminate  in  a  bold  and  perpendicular  bluff  on 
the  N.  and  S.  W.,  being  surmounted  by  masses 
of  smooth  gray  granite.    On  the  sloping  sides, 


and  around  tho  baRes  of  these  two  hills,  en- 
closed within  a  wall  and  ditch  of  about  15  miles 
in  length,  are  the  dwellings  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  fugitives  from  the  desolated  vil- 
lages fled  to  this  spot,  then  a  wilderness,  making 
the  great  rock  Olumo  their  resting-place,  tiU 
at  length  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  the 
town  arose ;  and  in  1829,  they  were  joined  by 
Sodeke,  a  man  of  great  parts,  who  was  chosen 
their  ruler.  The  town  was  called  Abbeokuta, 
from  "  Abbe,"  tim/er,  and  "  Okuta,"  a  rock, 
from  its  situation.  But  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  united  at  Abbeokuta,  still  have  each 
their  governor,  their  judge,  their  captains  of 
various  grades,  and  their  court-house,  forming  a 
sort  of  federal  government  But  since  the 
death  of  Sodeke,  they  have  had  no  general 
ruler. 

Every  town  in  the  Yoruba  country  has  its 
market  where  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  vari* 
ous  productions  of  the  country.  The  people 
are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  they  cultivate 
their  fields  with  care  and  neatness.  But  they 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  useful 
arts,  having  their  blacksmiths,  tanners  and 
curriers,  saddlers,  shoemakers,  rope-makers,  pot- 
ters, carpenters,  architects,  tailors,  &c. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  Yorubans  is 
a  Polytheism,  and  they  believe  largely  in  de- 
monofogy  and  witchcraft,  divination,  charms, 
&c.  They  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  one 
true  God,  but  seek  to  fill  up  the  void  in  their 
minds  by  creations  of  the  imagination.  Dei- 
ties, endless  in  variety,  are  conjured  up,  each 
having  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  action. 
Thus  they  have  gods  of  thunder,  lightning, 
air,  earUi,  rocks,  trees,  water,  rivers,  brooks, 
animals,  &c.  The  chief  of  these  are,  Sau- 
gOf  the  god  of  thunder,  raised  up  by  their 
fears,  and  Ifa,  the  god  of  divination,  the  fruit 
of  their  hopes.  The  worship  of  the  former 
begins  on  Thursday  night,  and  is  kept  up  till 
Friday  morning,  with  noise,  drumming,  and 
licentious  dances. 

IfCf  the  god  of  divination,  is  consulted  on 
every  undertaking.  Palm  nuts  are  ofi^red,  by 
means  of  which  the  oracle  is  consulted,  by  a 
sort  of  lot  If  the  response  is  unfavorable,  a 
sacrifice  must  be  made ;  which  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  impose  burdens  on  tho 
people.  If,  for  instance,  a  house  is  to  be  built, 
Ifa  must  be  consulted  ;  then  the  demon  of  the 
ground  must  be  propitiated ;  then  fetishes  or 
charms  must  be  brought,  to  keep  away  evil 
spirits ;  and  thus  the  whole  system  becomes 
burdensome  and  oppressive. 

IfOj  the  country  of  Rakanda,  bordering  on 
the  Nile,  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  tho 
prophet  Obbalofun,  is  the  heao- quarters  of 
their  religion.  To  this  prophet,  human  sacri- 
fices were  ofiered  on  going  to  war.  Such  an 
offering  was  made  at  Abbeokuta,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  practice  still  exists  in  other 
towns,  though  there  it  is  done  away  through 
the   influence   of    Christianity,    Commodoio 
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Forbes  baviog;  in  1B51,  induced  the  chiefe  to 
sign  a  treaty  for  ever  aboliahiDg  human  sacri. 
ficcs. 

Bat,  of  all  their  saperstitions,  the  Oro,  (or 
as  it  is  called  by  different  tribes,  the  Egvgimy 
Eguriy  or  Mumbo-Jumbo,)  exercises  the  most 
powerful  inflaence  upon  ^e  people.  Althoneh 
the  Yorobans  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  a  ni- 
tare  state,  yet  they  appear  to  bdieye  in  the 
immortality  of  the  sonl.  It  is  their  nniyenal 
practice  to  pray  to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased 
fathers.  The  £gnn  is  the  supposed  spirit  of  a 
dead  man,  representing  di^rcnt  parties  de- 
ceased, and  called  np  for  different  purposes. 
The  part  is  acted  by  a  man  in  Masquerade, 
olad  in  the  most  grotesque  manner.  The 
spirit  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  sacred  grove, 
called  Igballo,  in  which  there  is  a  priest ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  the  spirit,  goes  into 
this  grove,  and  after  various  mummeries  and 
incantations,  the  Egpin  makes  his  appeal^ 
ance. 

The  system  of  Oro  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  government  as  well  as  religion.  It  is 
a  secret  society,  bound  together  bv  solemn 
oaths,  into  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
enter  ;  and  if  she  witnesses  its  mysteries,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  she  is  instantly  put  to 
death.  By  this  means  the  wo^en  are  kept  in 
subjection.  When  Egun  passes  througn  the 
streets,  or  Oro  takes  possession  of  the  town, 
the  women  run  to  the  most  obscure  places,  and 
hide  their  faces  till  it  has  passed.  Through 
the  influence  of  Oro,  also,  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  government  is  carried  on,  and  in  its 
name  laws  are  passed,  and  their  penalties  exe- 
cuted ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  Oro^  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  culprit  and  eaten  him  up, 
and  no  questions  are  asked.  Mr.  Hinderen 
describes  an  execution  of  this  kind,  the  of- 
fender being  one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  of 
Ibadao,  in  which  about  100  of  these  Egnns, 
after  dancing  around  the  chiefs  house,  playing 
with  the  woman's  head,  boiled  it,  and  mixed 
portions  of  it  with  their  supper,  and  then  cai> 
ried  the  polished  skull  about  town  several  days, 
the  whole  ceremony  lasting  a  week. 

Populaiion. — It  would  be  impossible  to  as- 
certam  the  numbers  of  the  Toruba  people ;  but 
there  yet  remain  many  large  and  populous 
towns,  which  have  escaped  the  general  devas- 
tation. The  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
their  report  for  1862,  enumerate  four  towns, 
Within  two  or  three  days  of  Abbeokuta,  with 
an  aggregate  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  eastward,  the  territory  of  the  Ijebus,  con- 
taining 160,000 ;  and  beyond  these,  many 
more,  to  all  of  which  the  door  is  open  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  may  hope  is 
destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  dark  and  cruel  superstitions.  All  these 
tribes  speak  the  same  language,  which  will  far 
cilitate  missionary  operations.  Manv  of  them 
have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  which  shows 
that  they  are  not  strongly  entrenched  in  their 


BuperetitioiiB.    For  an  account  of  the  Toniba 
missions,  see  AfrUa  Watem, 

ZOHAMTES  :  A  sect  ot  the  Jews,  who 
reject  the  Talmud  and  the  anthoritj  of  the 
rabbles,  and  follow  the  book  Zohar.  lliey  are 
sprung  from  one  Shabbathai  Levi,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  appeared  in  Smyr- 
na, as  the  Messiah.  In  Germany  and  Poland 
they  are  called  Hatidm  or  "  pietists."  In  Tur- 
key th^  go  by  the  name  of  Dunmehs  or  **  ooo* 
verts,"  because  thev  make  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  Islamism,  though  the^  secretly  dieridi 
the  Jewish  fiuth,  and  practice  JewiiA  rites. 
These  latter  are  most  numerous  in  TbessaloDica, 
where  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  O.  F.  M. 
have  their  attention  directed  to  them,  and  hope 
that  their  conversion  may  be  the  door  to  that  of 
the  Mussulmans.  Their  aoctrines,  founded  upon 
the  Kabbala  and  the  book  Zohar,  are  mystical 
and  somewhat  allied  to  Gnosticism.  They  pro- 
fess faith  in  the  Trinity,  and  some  of  thaa  ac- 
knowledge Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiali, 
in  a  sense. — Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd. 

ZULUS :  A  tribe  in  South  Africa,  inhabitr 
ing  an  extensive  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Natal.  The  country  of  the  Zulus  is  pre- 
eminent for  the  beautv  of  its  landscapes,  the 
tertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  healthiness  of  its 
climate.  The  mountains,  not  hirge,  are  latfaer 
tabular  thui  conical  in  cdiape ;  and  when  view- 
ed irom  the  sea,  the^  rise,  table  above  table,  as 
they  recede  in  the  distance,  having  the  summit 
and  the  sides,  with  the  intervening  plainsi 
covered  with  verdant  groves,  or  thick  shrub- 
bery, or  lam  fields  of  green  grass.  The  whole 
picture  is  diversified,  with  here  and  there  a 
river,  or  a  dark  and  deep  ravine,  with  fields  of 
Indian  com,  or  gardens  of  indigenous  grain 
and  fruit 

ClimaU. — ^The  climate  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  and  agreeable  in  the  world.  In  the 
summer  it  is  of  course  warm.  In  the  winter 
it  is  t)ccasionally  cool  enough  to  make  a  fire 
agreeable.  But  for  the  most  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  such  that  one  could  hardly  wish  it 
otherwise. 

The  Peofle.i'-^n  1847,  the  natives  within  the 
colony  were  estimated  at  from  80,000  to 
100,000,  and  they  were  continually  increasing. 
Vhe  whole  number  of  the  tribe  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  be  v^  large. 

Physical  Appearance, — ^The  corporeal  and 
phrenological  appearance  of  the  natives  is,  in 
many  respects,  highly  interesting.  The  de- 
graded condition  and  the  employments  of  the 
women  are,  indeed,  unfavorable  to  their  reach- 
ing and  preserving  a  proper  stature  and  form. 
Still,  many  of  these,  as  well  as  the  men,  are 
very  r^lar  in  their  features,  symmetrical  in 
form,  of  a  full  chest  and  commanding  statnre. 
The  men  stand,  walk  or  run  very  erect,  and 
they  have  for  the  most  part  a  high  fordiead, 
and  an  intelligent  and  expressive  countenance. 
A  few  feathers  upon  the  head ;  a  profusion  of 
beads  upon  the  neck  and  arms,  and  sometimes 
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SiOD  otiier  parts  of  the  body ;  a  small  piece  of 
e  skin  of  some  animal  about  the  loins ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  brass  ring  upon  the  wrist  and  a  strap 
oovered  with  hair  aoout  the  ankles,  constitute 
as  much  wearing  apparel  as  most  of  the  na- 
tives are  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Dwellings, — ^Their  houses  are  simple,  small 
and  rude;  hemispherical  in  shape,  haviDg  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet ; 
being  in  height,  at  the  centre  and  apex,  only 
four  or  five  feet ;  having  but  one  aperture,  and 
that  at  the  base,  about  two  feet  higo,  and  made 
to  answer  for  doors,  windows  and  chimney. 

Language, — ^The  language  of  the  Zulus  ap- 
pears to  be  very  simple,  and  yet  highly  philo- 
sophical HI  its  structure ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  dicks,  mellifluent  and  euphonic. 

Moral  Character. — Polygamy  is  practiced 
here  to  a  very  great  extent  The  principal  re- 
straint upon  it  seems  to  be  the  number  of  cat- 
tle that  a  man  can  acquire  to  purchase  his 
wives.  The  marriageable  daughter  is  counted 
by  the  father  as  so  many  cattle,  and  disposed 
of,  not  on  the  principle  of  ofiection  or  prefer- 
ence, but  to  the  highest  bidder.  From  this 
^tem  come  many  evils  ;  so  that  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  principles  of  true  fidelity 
among  those  who  are  married,  and  of  virtue 
among  those  who  are  not,  is  as  frequent  as 
it  is  surprising  and  sinful.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  against  which  the  Gospel  has 
to  contend.  Lying  and  deception  are  as  com- 
mon as  the  irath.  Cases  of  stealing  from  each 
other  are  frequent.  Murder  is  occasionally 
committed,  and  creates  but  little  excitement 
Dancing  and  singing  impure  songs  are  univer- 
sal. Drinking  intoxicating  beer,  taking  snuff, 
and  filthy  conversation,  are  daily  indulged  by 
all.  Almost  every  thing  relating  to  their  man- 
ner of  life  is  very  filthy,  and  tends  to  debase 
and  degrade. 

Redeeming  Qualities — Desire  of  Improvement. 
— ^They  are  a  brave  and  spirited,  though  not 
a  revengeful  people.  None  of  their  number 
have  ever  been  kidnapped  and  reduced  to  slsr 
very.  Perhaps  no  nation  in  South  Africa  has 
ever  exhibitea  so  much  skill  in  military  affairs, 
and  so  mnch  desire  to  rule  as  Chaka  and  Dm- 
gaan  and  their  people ;  and  the  natives  around 
Port  Natal  are  tbeir  immediate  descendants. 

They  are  a  social  people,  fond  of  company 
and  conversation.  When  a  woman  begins  to 
harvest,  she  calls  all  her  neighbors  to  help  her. 

In  many  things  they  exhibit  skill,  particu- 
larly in  making  baskets  and  mats,  shields  and 
spears.  And,  with  a  little  instruction,  they 
will  turn  their  hands  to  a  variety  of  useful  em- 
ployments, to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 
They  are  an  industrious  people.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  single  wife  to  raise  for 
her  husband  some  50  or  60  bushels  of  corn  in 
a  year. — Missionary  Herald  for  1847,  pp.  399 
to  403  ;  Annual  keport  A.  R  C.  F.  M.  1846, 
p.  87,  and  1850,  p.  93.  For  Mission,  see 
South  Africa.  I 
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Results  op  Missionakt  Labor  among  this  In- 
dians— ^Letter  prom  Rev.  Mr.  Byikgton. 
Stock  BRIDGE,  Choctaw  Natioic,  \ 
June  20, 1854.  f 

My  Dear  Brother — You  say  in  your  letter 
of  Jan.  1 :  "  I  should  like  to  receive  from  you 
a  letter  conveying  your  impressions  of  the  pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  of  the  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians."  I  must  confine 
myself  principsuly  to  the  Ghoctaws,  to  whom 
I  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  in  Septein^ 
ber,  1820.  My  impressions  are  favorable  in 
regard  to  our  missionary  work,  especially  if 
laborers  of  suitable  qualifications  occupy  the 
field.  The  blessing  of  God,  I  have  noped, 
would  attend  our  exertions  here.  I  should 
prefer  to  give  you  a  few  leading  fadSt  rather 
than  to  offer  bare  opinions.  The  character  of 
the  facts  I  wish  to  present  will  show  you  the 
state  of  this  nation  (1)  when  existing  without 
the  Gospel ;  (2)  after  having  come  to  its 
knowledge.  I  wish  to  put  honor  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Saviour,  whenever  it  can  properly 
be  done. 

I.  The  state  of  this  nation  ttithovt  the  Gospd. 
— ^This  embraces  the  whole  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, so  far  as  we  know,  till  within  the  mem- 
ory of  many  now  living.     (1)  They  were  toith' 
out  God,  and  had  no  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship, with  reference  to  tlie  ttne  God,  or  any 
false  God.    They  were  ignorant  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.    We  had  no  false  system  of  religion 
to  oppose.   (2)  They  had  various  superstitions, 
as  a  belief  in  witches,  conjurors,  rain-makers, 
"  doctors,"  ghosts,  fairies,  and  the  like.    They 
had  a  belief,  to  some  extent,  in  an  evil  spirit 
or  being,  and  a  good  one.    But  all  this  was  dim 
indeed.     (3)  Thevalue  and  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  new  subjects  to  them.    Many  said, 
"  When  I  die  that  is  the  end  of  me."    How 
true  it  is,  that  God  onlv  can  instruct  us  about 
himself  as  a  Spirit,  and  about  ourselves.    (4) 
The  nation  were  ignorant  of  many  things  use- 
ful to  them  in   this  life.     How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?    A  little  tribe,  hemmed  in  at  home, 
for  ages,  through  fear  of  hostile  neighbors ;  so 
much^so,  that  we  find  but  few  words  in  their 
language  borrowed  from  other  tribes.    They 
had  no  books,  no  history,  no  science,  no  laws, 
nothing  in  writing.    A  few  traditions  existed 
among  them.    Put  your  soul  in  just  their  po- 
sition, and  what  would  it  be  ?    I^ut  your  body 
there  also.    (5)  They  had  many  wrong  usages, 
such  as  that  women  must  perform  all  the  hard 
labor,  that  polygamy  was  right,  that  children 
could  inherit  nothing  from  their  father  or  mo- 
ther, that  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  warrior  to 
labor  in  the  field,  and  right  to  destroy  their 
own  infants.    (6)  They  were  not  only  a* nation 
of  idle  warriors,  but  of  drunkards.    Only  one 
man  was  named  to  the  early  missionary  who 
would  not  get  drunk.    Men  gloried  in  being 
drunk  as  a  proof  of  manhood    (7)  They  were 
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poor  indeed,  at  their  homes,  in  all  respects. 
It  wan  rare  to  see  a  man  who  wore  shoes,  pan- 
taloons, or  a  hat  It  was  rare  to  see  a  house 
with  a  bed,  table,  or  chairs,  or  to  find  at  any 
place  good  farming  or  mechanic  tools,  a  good 
nonse  or  farm.  Formerly  there  were  no  fences. 
(8)  They  had  no  liUraiurey  bot  a  brandine^iron 
for  calves  and  colts,  and  pieces  of  cane  slit  np 
and  tied  in  bundles,  used  in  calling  assemblies. 
Each  piece  numbered  a  sleep.  One  was  to  be 
drawn  out  and  thrown  awav  on  each  morning, 
till  there  was  but  one,  which  marked  the  day 
of  meeting.  The  chiefs  could  do  nothing  more 
in  calling  councils.  They  had  songs  at  dances, 
and  for  the  sick.  However,  the  words  which 
were  fong  were  few.  (9)  The  murderer  was 
executed  without  a  trial.  He  and  his  friends 
looked  for  none.  He  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape. He  would  not  disgrace  himself  or  fam- 
ily by  being  a  coward  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  dressed  and  adorned  himself,  painting  bis 
face  and  breast,  singing,  dancing,  and  whoop- 
ing, to  show  his  bravery,  and  would  point  to 
the  place  where  the  ball  should  enter  his  heart. 
He  was  not  sorry  he  had  killed  a  man.  Nor 
were  the  warriors  of  his  family  sorry,  if  be 
only  died  like  a  brave.  His  i^rave  was  dag, 
and  he  lay  down  in  it  to  see  if  it  would  fit  his 
body.  (10)  They  were  exposed  to  diseases, 
such  as  the  measles  and  small  pox,  and  knew 
not  how  to  treat  them.  They  were  wasting 
away.  Many  were  killed  as  witches,  being 
accused  of  causing  death  by  their  arts.  (11) 
They  had  no  regular  form  of  government,  no 
written  constitution  or  laws.  The  chiefs  brave 
called  councils,  which  often  proved  to  be  times 
and  places  of  ^reat  drunkenness. 

I  will  stop  here,  and  ask  from  what  region, 
above  or  below,  is  any  ray  of  light  seen  beam- 
ing on  these  benighted  men  7  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  there  was  then  no  Bab  bath,  no 
church,  no  Christian  school,  and  no  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  among  all  the  Choctaws  at 
that  time.  One  colored  man,  a  native  of  Af- 
rica, who  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
was  found  after  a  while  by  the  missionaries. 
Now,  here  is  one  of  the  bays  in  the  great  Dead 
Sea  which  sin  has  formed  on  earth.  We  en- 
tered it  wi^h  the  Bible.  I  must  now  speak  of 
the  nation  in  its  state, 

11.  After  having  come  to  a  knctcledge  of  the 
Bible. — These  evils  have  been  gradually  pass- 
ing away,  not  entirely  ;  many  still  remain,  and 
there  is  much  for  us  to  do,  that  we  may  bear 
onward,  to  a  better  consummation,  the  bless- 
ings already  received,  as  well  as  gain  those 
which  are  still  promised.  The  improvements 
made  are,  (1)  The  nation  now  knows  the  only 
living  and  true  God.  He  is  acknowledged  in 
various  ways,  in  their  General  Council,  in  their 
courts,  as  well  as  in  schools,  families  and 
churches,  and  in  regard  to  his  Sabbath.  (2) 
Their  cruel  and  base  superstitions  are  passing 
away.  %hey  have  formed  laws  on  these  sub- 
jects.   (3)  The  soul  of  man,  its  worth,  its  nor 


ture,  are  now  widely  known.  C4t)  Knowle^ 
has  greatly  increased,  throngn  the  schools, 
books,  newspapers,  the  postroflSce,  and  the 
direct  instructions  of  the  different  missionaries 
and  other  agencies.  (5)  The  warriors  have 
gone  to  work.  They  clear  land  and  fence  it» 
and  cultivate  the  same  with  horses  and  oxen. 
This  is  a  new  era  for  the  women,  who  still 
help  in  the  field  and  in  other  places.  It  is  now 
a  disgrace  to  lead  an  indolent  life.  Marriage 
between  one  man  and  one  woman  is  regulated 
by  law.  The  descent  of  propertv  is  secured  to 
children.  Infanticide  is  punished.  (6)  The 
nation,  as  you  know,  have  lived  under  the  pro- 
visions of  what  is  called  the  t*  Maine  law  -'  for 
about  30  years.  (7)  The  comforts  of  life  have 
increased  a  hundred  fold,  in  food  and  raiment, 
house  and  home.  A  legal  fence  must  be  ten 
rails  high.  (8)  They  have  a  large  number  of 
books  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many  men  and 
women  can  read  and  write  well  in  the  £nglish 
language.  They  have  educated  chieis,  judges, 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  (9)  For  murder 
and  other  crimes  there  are  special  legal  enact- 
ments. Trial  by  jury  is  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons. (10)  They  also  have  acquired  much 
knowleage  about  diseases  and  their  most  hope- 
ful and  approved  remedies,  and  such  as  are 
known  to  Americans.  '*  Indian  "  doctoring 
was  no  better  than  Indian  farming,  when  they 
planted  corn  without  a  fence,  and  without  re- 
garding "rows."  (11)  They  have  a  regular 
written  constitution,  and  a  national  legisbtire 
body  which  enacts  laws.  There  is  a  judiciary 
and  an  executive  body.  They  have  large  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  as  the  reports  in  the  Missionary 
Rooms  will  abundantly  show.  We  have  now 
nine  ministers  in  our  Indian  Presbytery,  and 
13  churches  under  its  care.  The  members 
amount  to  1,275,  and  the  contributions  from 
these  churches,  as  reported  at  the  last  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  amounted  during  a  period  of 
-about  20  months,  to  $2,431.  The  Methodist^ 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
brethren  all  have  churches  in  this  nation,  and 
are  all  doing  good  in  their  various  fields  of 
labor.  Tou  must  make  your  own  inferences 
from  these  facts,  of  what  the  blessed  Gospel 
may  be  hoped  to  accomplish,  even  when  preach- 
ed by  very  imperfect  men  to  "Indians." — 
Enough  is  said  to  show  what  a  people  we  found 
when  \^e  brought  the  Gospel  here,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  its  influence  on  the  rod  nian  a 
heart  and  life.  These  facts  I  deem  worthy  of 
record,  that  the  infidel  may  be  silent  till  he* can 
exhibit  an  example  of  grater  and  better  sac 
cess,  through  other  boohs  in  which  he  believes, 
that  political  men  may  not  attempt  to  legislate 
the  Indian  from  tlie  earth,  because  he  will  not 
become  wise,  and  that  the  Church  may  go  on 
in  thi^  blessed  work,  till  it  is  finished  on  earth, 
and  the  fruits  gathered  in  heaven. 

Ever  yours, 

CTBUsBfTNOTCHr 
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the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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